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WDnhy  of  1  c&reruL  prmul.] 

TuK  progress  of  discovery  in  geology 
has  already  set  aside  so  many  of  what 
wore  long  considered  funilamental  facts 
of  naturid  history,  and  has  enforced  such 
a  complete  modiGcation  of  the  views  at 
one  time  eiitertamcd  concerning  ihs  liis- 
toi'v  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabilanta,  (hat 

'An  J«oun(  of  tomt  rectni  flfworcftet  Jienr 
Cairo,  nudtrtakea  viitk  thi  viea  of  Vtraaing  iigki 
upon  (lu  G^iihgical  Hillary  of  thi  AJlatial  Land  of 
Ejipt;  Instituted  by  Lsoxasd  Ifoits'BR.  Ksq.. 
V.P.R.S  PhU.  Traag.  of  Royal  Society  for  \Sbi, 
p.  105,  and  IS.'ig,  p.  63. 

Rtliquia  DUumamx:  Observaiiotu  on  Sts  Organie 
Remains  contatncii  in  Cares.  Fistytra,  and  Diluiiai 
Grnvd.  By  tbo  Rot.  W.  BucKtiKD,  D.D..  F.ES. 
4to.     LonJon,  1S23. 

Cueera  Researches ;  or,  Ditcoveria  of  OrgoTiie 
Rtmains  and  of  British  and  Roman  Bdics  in  the 
Gmt  of  Stats  Hoh,  Ansk's  Cme,  C/uiiUeiiih,  aad 
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I  let  go  fur  iihiit  Uic;  in  wl>rU^  ire  eamncnd  Uic  iitllel«  m 

moderate  men  and  lovers  of  truth  hava 
agreed  for  some  time  past  not  to  attempt 
to  harmonize  apparently  conflicting  truths, 
but  simply  to  discover  such  facts  as  come 
within  the  range  of  observation.  This  is 
indeed  a  wise  conclusion  ;  for  whenever 
a  clear  statement  of  facts,  and  a  fair  de- 
duction from  them,  is  opposed  only  by  n 
received  but  doubtful  interpi-ctation  of 
the  sacred  record,  which  in  matters  of 
physical  science  ought  only  to  bo  regard- 
ed   as    an    uncertain  guide,  there   is  no 

Bernj  Head.  By  tho  lato  Bbt.  J.  MacEsbbt.  Ed- 
ited from  the  origi Dili  Itanugcript  byE.  ViviAS. 
LondoQ,  1869. 

Antiquitifs  ceUiqvfs  et  anildilaaienr-ei.  Mhnoirt 
mr  Tfnduslrie  yriWtiw  't  ks  Arts  d  kur  OrigiM. 
Va,T  U.  Bot70DBB  DK  Pkrtuzb.  2  Tols.  3  TO  Puiis; 
Vol  L  1S«  ;  Vol  IL  18i7. 
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doubt  what  the  ultimate  result  must  be  ; 
and  those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  truth, 
because  it  is  opposed  to  their  preconceiv- 
ed notions  and  convictions,  are  little  aware 
how  damaging  to  themselves  and  those 
guided  by  them  is  the  ultimate  decision 
against  them,  which  must  some  day  bo 
given. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply 
to  a  subject  already  attracting  great  at- 
tention, and  likely  soon  to  be  the  question 
of  the  day  among  all  who  take  an  inter- 
est not  only  in  geology  and  archaeology, 
but  in  the  recognized  chronology  as 
applied  to  human  and  biblical  history. 
Probably  few  non-scientific  persons  would 
hesitate  to  reply,  if  asked  how  long  the 
human  race  has  existed  on  the  globe, 
that  the  period  was  something  less  than 
six  thousand  years;  and  perhaps  most 
such  persons  would  think  themselves 
bound  to  this  belief  by  tlieir  respect  for 
and  confidence  in  the  Bible.  With  mat- 
ters of  biblical  criticism,  and  the  various 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  commen- 
tators in  this  matter,  we  have  here  noth- 
ing to  do  ;  but  we  may  set  forth  with  stat- 
ing our  conviction  that  the  chronology, 
like  the  natural  history  and  astronomy, 
of  the  Bible  is  an  open  question,  and  a 
legitimate  subject  of  liuman  research. 

There  is  ample  ground  in  the  ordinary 
i^mge  of  history,  and  yet  more  in  the 
study  of  language  and  of  the  physical 
differences  of  the  various  branches  of 
whe  human  family,  to  justify  an  inquiiy 
nto  the  antiquity  of  our  race.  That  cer- 
tain events  followed  each  other  in  a  cer- 
«.ain  sequence,  may  be  true ;  but  that  they 
succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  as  they 
must  have  done  to  occupy  only  a  few 
thousand  years,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable. 

No  illustration  of  this  is  more  apposite 
than  the  case  of  Egypt,  where  we  look 
back  with  all  the  aids  of  history,  and  with 
actual  records,  to  a  certain  point,  and 
trace  without  much  difficulty  a  scries  of 
races,  more  or  less  civilized,  till  we  reach 
the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  time  of 
]\Ioses,  when  the  Israelites  departed  from 
Egypt,  and  the  actual  history  of  the 
Jews  as  a  people  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced.  At  this  time  the  hiero- 
glyphics clearly  prove  that  there  existed 
among  the  Egyptians  an  amount  of  civili- 
zation not  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the 
highest  advances  of  subsfquent  centuries ; 
and   there    is   equally  satisfactory  proof 


that  all  the  typical  varieties  of  the  human 
race  were  well  known,  and  were  as  clearly 
marked  as  they  are  now  by  social  as  well 
as  physical  peculiarities.  The  negro,  for 
example,  was  then  a  woolly-headed,  thick- 
lipped  black,  with  a  receding  forehead, 
indicating  a  humbly-developed  intellect, 
adapted  to  sen'e  rather  than  command. 
It  is  fair  to  inquire  how  far  the  time  as- 
sumed to  have  elapsed  between  the  No- 
achian  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Moses 
could  in  the  natural  course  of  things  have 
brought  about  this  result ;  for  we  find 
no  where  intimated  any  miraculous  inter- 
ference with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  are 
certainly  not  justified  in  assuming  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  reference  to  t\m 
point.  The  history,  as  read  by  the  pic- 
ture-writing of  the  country,  and  as  mea- 
sured by  the  ancient  monuments  and  by 
the  change  of  surface  of  the  ground,  tells 
a  very  different  story ;  and  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  former  kind  of  evi- 
dence has  led  to  the  conclusion  expressed 
by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  in  the  following 
passage,  extracted  from  the  preface  to 
the  fourth  book  of  his  JEgyptens  Stelle 
in  derWeltgeschichte^  published  in  1856: 

**  An  examination  of  the  time  from  Alex- 
ander to  Mencs,  and  of  the  vastly  remote  co- 
temporaneous  events  of  Asiatic  life,  loads  us  to 
documentary  beginnings  of  a  great  develop- 
ment more  or  less  chronolojcically  detenninable. 
But  when  we  come  to  consider  more  closely  the 
unmistakable  purely  historical  time,  before  Mc- 
nes,  of  separate  kingdoms  and  particular  prov- 
inces, we  discover  that  these  earlier  ages  belong 
to  a  Dcriod  when  the  foundation  of  that  entire 
development  rested  upon  the  formation  of 
language  and  mythology.  The  author  believes 
that  he  is  justified  in  maintaining  this  to  be  a 
fact  in  historical  science. 

Records  forming  a  documentary  history  of 
nations,  extend  to  about  four  thousand  years 
before  our  era ;  and  an  early  period  of  long  du- 
ration must  necessarily  have  preceded  these. 
When  we  assign  to  that  period  a  duration  of 
from  six  thousand  to  nine  thousand  years  for 
Egypt,  and  from  fifteen  thousand  to  sixteen 
thousand  years  for  man^s  existence,  it  is  no  ar- 
bitrary and  presumptuous  application  of  re- 
search, but  an  emancipation  of  ourselves  from 
an  error  which  throws  every  thing  into  confu- 
sion. The  first  epochs  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race  demand  at  the  least  a  period  of  this 
extent;  and  its  commencement  twenty  thou- 
sand years  before  our  era  is  a  fair  starting-point 
in  the  earth^s  history." 

It  is  not  in  Egypt  alone  that  this  kind 
of  evidence  exists.  Throughout  the  East 
there  are,  among  the  ancient  people  there 
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settled,  sufficiently  strong  indicatioDS  of 
antiquity  to  justify  at  least  an  impartial 
inquiry;  and  if  there  is  some  want  of 
strict  records,  there  is  beyond  a  doubt 
eveiy  probability  that  the  civilization  of 
those  countries  dates  much  farther  back 
than  the  assumed  period  of  the  origin  of 
our  race.  Even  in  Central  America,  and 
among  savage  nations,  the  varieties  of 
language,  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of  an 
existing  type  difficult  to  modify  in  many 
generations,  throws  back  into  remote  an- 
tiquity the  first  origin  of  the  tribes ;  while 
there  has  long  been  an  opinion,  kept  back 
by  considerations  of  respect  for  known 
prejudices,  but  always  present,  that  the 
races  inhabiting  Central,  Southern,  and 
Western  Europe,  before  the  Romans  swept 
over  those  countries,  were  not  only  them- 
selves of  very  long  standing,  but  could 
hardly  have  been  the  earliest  races  in  pos- 
session. It  remained  for  the  progress  of 
discovery  in  geology  to  bring  proofe  of 
this ;  but,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  even 
our  boldest  geologists,  both  in  England 
and  France,  have  uniformly  declined  to 
meet  and  fiiirly  discuss  cases  that  were 
from  time  to  time  put  before  them  for 
consideration ;  although  several  observa- 
tions have  tended  to  show  that  the  human 
race  existed  and  flourished  in  association 
with  other  animals  now  unquestionably 
extinct.  Among  such  cases,  the  most 
striking  are  the  flicts  submitted  by  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes  in  the  work  cited  at 
the  head  of  this  article ;  but  others,  less 
clearly  determinable,  had  been  noticed  in 
the  celebrated  bone-caverns  of  England, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Germany ;  others, 
again,  in  the  gravel  of  England ;  and 
others  in  North-America,  where  a  re- 
markable skeleton  of  the  mastodon, 
brought  to  England  some  years  ago,  was 
said  to  have  had  an  axe  and  other  imple- 
ments of  savages  lying  underneath  some 
of  the  bones  in  the  swampy  ground  in 
which  it  was  buried  in  Kentucky. 

The  evidence  thus  gradually  accumu- 
lated in  various  directions  has  at  length 
been  considered  worthy  of  attention  ;  and 
two  or  three  discoveries,  very  carefully 
watched  by  competent  observers,  have 
proved  that  human  remains  exist  which 
were  not  only  buried  at  the  same  time  as 
the  bones  of  extinct  quadnipeds,  but  to 
all  appearance  belonged  to  a  race  of  men 
who  lived  when  such  quadrupeds  were 
ccmimpn  in  Europe.  One  of  our  English 
geologists,  Dr.  Falconer — whose  research- 


es in  the  Sewalik  hills  in  India  brought  to 
light  a  largo  ancient  tertiaiy  fauna,  for- 
merly ranging  across  India  to  the  king- 
dom of  Siam,  and  who  has  since  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  fossil  bones  of  ele- 
phantine animals  found  in  the  gravel — 
seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the  chain 
of  evidence  submitted  by  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  ;  while  nearly  at  the  same  time  a 
new  discovery  of  sculptured  flints  in  a 
cave  at  Brixham,  ui  Devonshire,  mixed 
up  with  bones  of  cavern  animals,  brought 
the  whole  question  prominently  under 
discussion. 

The  geological  evidence  in  relation  to 
this  inquiry  seems  at  present  to  arrange 
itself  naturally  enough  under  three  heads. 
Firsts  that  obtainable  from  deposits  of 
mud  mixed  with  human  remains  in  river- 
deltas,  where  a  certain  degree  of  regular- 
ity of  deposit  can  be  shown  lo  have  taken 
place ,  secondly^  that  which  can  be  traced 
m  caVerns,  where  such  indications  of  man 
are  mixed  up  with  bones  of  other  animals, 
the  whole  having  since  been  sealed  up, 
as  it  were,  while  other  deposits  of  later 
date  have  been  covering  them;  and 
thirdly^  that  derived  from  the  careful  ex- 
ploration of  gravel-beds,  whose  geologi- 
cal age  is  known  from  independent  proof, 
and  where  also  the  remains  of  man  are 
mixed  with  bones  of  other  animals — the 
whole  having  been  diifted  together,  and 
together  covered  with  newer  deposit. 

The  only  case  at  present  adduced  in 
respect  to  the  first  class  of  evidence  is 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  at  a  point  where 
historical  monuments  of  great  antiquity 
exist,  originally  constructed  on  the  Nile 
mud  at  a  certain  level,  and  since  covered 
up  by  such  a  thickness  of  deposit  as  be- 
longs to  the  time  that  has  elapsed.  For 
the  clear  determination  of  this  matter, 
we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Leonard  Horner, 
who,  by  suggesting  a  series  of  operations 
of  the  simplest  but  most  satisfactory  kind, 
has  succeeded  in  proving  several  very 
important  points.  The  researches  and 
conclusions  alluded  to  are  recorded  in 
two  memoirs  read  before  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, and  since  published  in  the  Trati^ao 
tions  of  that  body  for  the  years  1855  and 
1858;  and  we  shall  prcceed  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  result. 

Mr.  Horner  selected  for  the  point  of 
research  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Memphis,  situated  about  thirty  miles  above 
the  apex  of  the  actual  Delta  of  the  Nile. 
The  date  of  the  construction  of  this  city  is 
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estimated  by  the  best  authorities  as  hav- 
ing been  about  four  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  This  ancient  city  was 
built  on  land  which,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  Nile,  must  have  been  annually  over- 
flowed, doubtless  for  many  previous  ages, 
and  which  consequently  must  have  been 
covered  with  the  sediment  deposited  by 
the  annual  inundations.  The  alluvial  soil 
here  is  the  same  as  that  presented  through 
the  whole  valley  to  the  sea ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  almost  en- 
tirely buried  by  similar  material.  One 
statue  (that  of  Rameses  II.,  the  Sesostris 
of  the  Greeks)  described  by  Herodotus, 
thrown  down  from  its  pedestal,  was  un- 
covered by  making  an  excavation  round 
it  of  five  feet ;  and  eight  inches  below  is 
the  top  of  two  courses  of  cyclopean  mason- 
ry—  the  platform  on  which  the  statue 
stood,  whose  total  hight  was  five  feet 
seven  inches,  resting  on  an  artificial  found- 
ation of  sand.  With  regard  to  th^  age 
of  this  statue.  Dr.  Lepsius  sajrs  :  "  If  We 
may  assume  that  the  Memphis  statue  re- 
presents Rameses  while  a  young  man,  of 
which  the  absence  of  a  beard  would  not 
be  of  itself  a  decided  proof,  we  should  then 
be  justified  in  assigning  it  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fouiteenth  century  before  Christ. 
According  to  my  estimate,  Rameses  Mia- 
nun  reijmed  from  about  1394  to  1328  b.c." 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  actual 
thickness  of  mud  deposited  during  the 
last  thirty-two  centuries  can  not  be  more 
than  eleven  feet  three  inches,  or  about 
four  inches  on  an  average  in  each  century. 
Within  an  area  of  a  square  mile  east 
and  south  from  this  statue,  and  in  places 
selected  for  the  purpose,  as  many  as  nine- 
teen pits  were  sunk,  and  borings  made  to 
the  depth  of  the  filtration  of  water,  every 
where  through  similar  material,  and  the 
depth  generally  aproaching,  sometimes 
much  exceeding,  forty  feet.  In  every 
case  human  remains  were  met  with,  some- 
times carved  stone,  but  more  frequently 
brick  and  pottery ;  and  these  continued, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  the  lowest  depth 
reached.  The  surfaoe  of  the  ground  over 
the  square  mile  experimented  on  was 
■  slightly  uneven,  and  the  difference  between 
;  the  highest  point  of  the  inundation  of  the 
!  Nile  at  that  spot  in  1851,  and  the  mean 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  was  seventy-eight  feet  three 
inches.  Besides  the  nineteen  pits  on  the 
site  of   ancient  Memphis,  twenty-seven 


were  opened  in  a  belt  about  a  mile  wide 
across  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  paral- 
lel of  Memphis,  the  breadth  of  the  valley 
at  this  place  being  about  five  miles.  The 
work  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner, 
by  pits  and  borings  to  water,  and  always 
with  the  same  result ;  bricks  and  pottery 
occurring  at  intervals  in  most  of  the  pits. 

To  test  still  further  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  Nile  deposit,  as  many  as  fifty- 
one  pits  were  afterwards  sunk  on  the  par- 
allel of  Heliopolis,  considerably  below 
Memphis,  and  about  ten  miles  below  Cai- 
ro ;  about  half  the  trials  being  on  the  east 
and  the  rest  on  the  west  bank,  and  the 
extreme  distance  of  the  east  and  west  pit 
being  sixteen  miles.  Some  of  the  borings 
reached  a  depth  of  from  fifty  to  seventy 
feet  from  the  surface.  Here  also  the  soil 
penetrated  consisted  of  Nile  sediment, 
and  fragments  of  pottery  were  brought  up 
at  various  depths.  In  no  instance  did  the 
boring  reach  the  solid  rock. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  great 
work  on  Egypt  by  the  French  naturalists 
who  accompanied  Bonaparte's  expedition, 
it  has  been  assumed  as  a  settled  point  that 
the  mean  increase  of  land  owing  to  the 
deposit  of  the  Nile  mud  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  at  the  rate  of  five  inches 
in  a  century.  Judging  from  other  data, 
and  especially  from  the  obelisk  at  Helio 
polls,  believed  to  have  been  erected  twen- 
ty-three hundred  years  B.C.,  and  now  buried 
twelve  feet  four  and  a  half  inches,  of  which 
he  considers  the  sixteen  and  a  half  inches 
to  have  been  originally  sunk,  Mr.  Horner 
reduces  this  rate  to  3.18  inches  in 
the  centuiy  at  Heliopolis,  and  by  a 
similar  calculation  to  three  and  a  half  inches 
at  Memphis. 

Taking,  however,  the  estimate  which 
allows  of  the  most  rapid  deposit,  and  mak- 
ing a  small  allowance  for  the  occasional 
layers  of  sand,  of  which  there  are  not 
many,  and  which  would  on  the  whole  pro- 
duce little  effect;  we  find  by  a  simple 
calculation  from  the  depth  at  which  human 
remains  are  found,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
carry  back  the  history  of  Egypt  to  a  very 
ancient  date.  Thus  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  boring,  near  the  statue  at  Memphis, 
the  instrument  brought  up  from  a  deptk 
of  thirty-nine  feet  of  true  Nile  sediment  a 
fragment  of  burnt  pottery  about  an  inch 
square,  of  a  brick-red  color,  the  interior 
being  dark  gray,  which  must  have  been 
lying  there,  according  to  Mr.  Horner,  up. 
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wards  of  thirteen  thousand  years  *  In 
some  places,  indeed,  the  fragments  must 
have  been  obtained  from  a  level  some- 
times far  below,  and  often  only  a  little 
above,  low-water  mark  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. These  were  no  doubt  brought 
down  by  the  river  from  the  higher  and 
inhabited  part  of  the  valley,  at  a  time 
previous  to  the  formation  of  that  part 
of  the  Delta;  thus  carrying  back  the 
records  of  the  human  race  to  a  period 
which  under  no  conceivable  hypothesis 
can  be  reckoned  at  less  than  one  hun- 
dred, but  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  two  hundred,  centuries.  Mr.  Hor- 
ner very  pertinently  remarks,  at  the  close 
of  his  memoir  already  cited  : 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  helieve  that  the 
whole  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  alluvial 
land  of  Lower  Egypt  was  at  one  time  a  bay  in 
the  Mediterranean,  which  in  the  course  of  ages 
was  gradually  filled  up  by  deposits  from  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  Nile  not  confined  by 
artificial  embankments,  and  aided  by  sand 
blown  from  the  adjacent  high  desert  land  -*  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  shore  of  the  bay  had 
advanced,  first  to  the  parallel  of  Sigioul  and 
Bessousse,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  present 
apex  of  the  Delta,  by  means  of  the  accumula- 
tions at  the  embouchure  of  the  Nile,  the  fitig- 
ments  of  brick  and  pottery  that  had  fallen  into 
the  river  above  were  carried  forward  by  it  into 
the  bay.  This  process  appears  to  have  contin- 
ued as  the  shores  of  the  bay  gradually  advanced 
northward  even  to  its  present  sea-line ;  for  in 
borings  made  in  1854,  at  a  village  about  forty- 
five  miles  above  Rosetta,  the  supposed  site  of 
the  ancient  city  o£  Sals,  and  also  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rosetta  itself,  similar  fragments 
were  found  at  depths  of  nineteen  and  twenty 
feet  The  rubbisli  soil  extends  to  considerable 
depths  under  the  foundations  of  stone  build- 
ings, below  the  lowest  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  quite  close  to  the  sea," — Phil.  Trans. 
for  1858,  pt  i.  p.  76. 

*  Besides  Mr.  Tlorner's  pits  sunk  and  bored  ex- 
pressly to  determine  the  scientific  question,  numer- 
ous wells  and  borings  for  water  have  brought  up 
fragments  of  pottery  from  a  depth  sometimes  of 
upwards  of  seventy  feet,  in  various  parts  of  Longer 
Egypt  But  in  these  cases  there  was  no  starting- 
point  that  could  be  depended  upon,  and  the  boring 
mtiv  have  been  through  sand  to  some  extent 

•  "There  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Delta 
was  not  only  a  marsh,  but  was  even  covered  with 
water,  and  when  the  sea  must  have  advanced  so 
near  to  the  site  of  Memphis  as  to  allow  tlie  annual 
flood  to  rise  no  higher  than  eight  cubits,  or  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet,  at  that  place.  Herodotus  after- 
ward;) remarks  that  it  rose  fifteen  or  sixteen  cubits 
in  his  time,  which  was  the  natural  progress  of 
thing.-j,  as  the  point  of  contact  of  the  land-waters 
with  those  of  the  sea  was  removed  further  out." 
— ^Reaticirs  Geogrtaphi/ of  Berodotus^  p.  112. 


There  appeare,  then,  to  be  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  in  Egypt,  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  seven  hundred  miles 
of  country  traveled  by  the  Nile,  be- 
twieen  the  mountains  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
river  valley,  the  vast  accumulation  of  mud 
forming  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  has  been 
gradually  deposited  at  an  average  rate  of 
only  a  few  inches  in  a  century ;  and  thnt, 
certainly  during  a  very  large  part  of  the 
period  that  has  been  required  for  this  de- 
posit, men  having  a  ceitain  amount  of 
cultivation,  and  at  least  making  bricks 
and  pottery,  have  lived  in  the  country. 
Looking  back  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  however,  wo  find  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile  already  formed,  a  city  founded,  and 
great  monuments  of  granite  erected, 
which  serve  to  mark  the  epoch.  In  one 
place  we  find  this  lapse  of  time  represent- 
ed by  a  thickness  of  about  twenty  feet  of 
actual  Nile  mud  accumulated ;  while  not 
far  off  other  human  remains  of  earlier  and 
less  civilized  races  are  met  with  at  a  depth 
twice  as  great ;  and  elsewhere,  though 
perhaps  under  different  conditions  and 
with  a  greater  thickness  of  loose  sand, 
the  depth  of  such  remains  is  as  much  as 
seventy  feet  below  the  present  surface. 

In  no  instance  have  the  remains  of  ex- 
tinct races  of  animals  been  mixed  up  with 
these  fragments  of  pottery  and  brick ;  so 
that  the  evidence  obtained  refers  to  the 
actual  duration  of  the  human  family  on 
the  earth,  and  nothing  more.  It  must. 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  any  rapid 
accumulation  of  mud  can  have  taken 
place  before  the  building  of  Memphis, 
suddenly  washing  into  one  heap  the  debris 
of  a  large  district,  and  thus  accounting 
for  the  phenomena.  Nile  mud  is  a  pecu- 
liar substance,  easily  recognized,  slowly 
deposited,  and  requiring  a  certain  state 
of  water  for  its  formation.  It  is  not,  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  could  not  be  produced 
by  diluvial  rushes  of  water,  which  give  a 
totally  different  result. 

The  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  obtainable  from  deposits  in 
caverns,  differs  a  good  deal  in  many  re- 
spects from  that  just  stated ;  for  in  these 
localities  there  are  no  data  from  which 
we  can  calculate  the  accdmulation  of 
materials  as  it  goes  on  century  by  cen- 
tury. 

Caverns  have  doubtless  been  formed  in 
all  geological  periods,  and  filled  up  at  in* 
tervals  without    regularity  —  partly  by 
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their  animal  inhabitants,  when  such  were  the  aocamnlation  has  taken  place  near 
present,  partly  with  matter  drifled  in  from  the  Entrance :  bat  ooeasionally  it  has  been 
the  outside,  and  occasionally  with  the  drifted  far  into  the  interior,  and  is  depos- 
coats  of  limestone  lefl  behind  afler  the  ited  in  the  deep  and  remote  cavities, 
evaporation  of  water.  Their  evidence  Among  the  more  remarkable  of  these 
being  of  a  different  kind  from  that  jast  caveras  are  the  mammoth  cave  of  Ken- 
discussed,  requires  special  consideration ;  tucky,  the  Adelsburg  cavern  in  Carinthia, 
but  before  coming  to  this  point,  it  will  be  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  and  the  labynnth 
well  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  of  Crete  in  Greece  ;  the  caves  of  Franoo- 
which  these  receptacles  have  been  formed,  nia  in  Germany,  and  in  our  own  country 
and  more  or  less  filled,  by  natural  causes  those  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire  and  Som- 
should  be  explained.  ersetshire.     There  are  also  remarkable 

Caverns  are  found  in  all  rocks,  but  and  interesting  examples  in  France  and 
those  interesting  for  their  organic  con-  Belgium,  and  others  in  Australia.  All  of 
tents  are  almost  limited  to  limestone  dis-  these  have  been  the  subject  of  descrip- 
tricts.  They  are  generally  natural  fis-  tion,  and  in  all  of  them  the  essential  fea- 
sures  originally  produced  by  the  drying  tares  are  the  same.  In  almost  all,  the 
and  hardening  of  limestone,  which  must  state  of  the  air  shows  a  tolerably  free 
have  been  deposited  as  fine  mud ;  and  communication  with  the  surface,  whether 
these  cracks  have  been  enlarged  by  the  traceable  or  not ;  and  the  supply  of  water, 
mechanical  upheavals  and  displacements  either  within  the  cave  itseU^  or  in  the 
to  which  all  rocks  have  been  subjected,  form  of  subterranean  rivei*8  issuing  from 
Water  containing  carbonic-acid  gas  in  so-  limestone  rocks,  sufficiently  marks  the 
lution,  or  mere  rain-water  under  ordinary  wide  range  of  the  crevices  communica- 
circumstances,  trickling  down  through  ting  with  each  other  and  with  the  surface, 
the  limestone,  has  often  first  dissolved  *  The  cavern  of  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire 
and  carried  away  pai*t  of  the  rock  itself,  was  the  first  to  which  the  special  atten- 
and  afterwards  deposited  it  elsewhere  on  tion  of  English  geologists  was  directed  as 
evaporation ;  and  thus  are  produced  both  containing  the  remains  of  animals  in  great 
the  large  open  spaces  of  the  caverns  and  abundance.  Most  of  these  remains  be- 
also  the  stalactite  and  stalagmites  with  longed  to  kinds  now  and  from  time  im- 
which  they  are  partly  filled,  and  on  which  memorial  strangers  to  this  part  of  the 
for  the  most  part  the  picturesque  effect  world ;  and  on  mrther  examination,  they 
of  caverns  depends.*  Such  caveras,  con-  were  found  to  prove  the  existence,  at  the 
sisting  of  large  open  spaces  communica-  time  of  the  filling  up  of  the  caverns,  of 
ting  oy  narrow  passages,  may  evidently  great  bears,  hyenas  and  tigers,  not  at  all 
reach  as  far  as  the  mass  of  limestone  rock  identical  with  the  species  met  with  at 
itself;  and  the  deposits  have  generally  present  in  any  part  of  the  world.  With 
taken  place  in  the  hollow  spaces.  In  some  them  appear  to  have  been  associated  spe- 
— — cies  of  elephant,  rhinoceros  and  hippopo- 

♦  ••  Water  in  penetratinsf  through  limestone  strata  tarn  us,  whose  bones  are  mixed  up  with 

often  becomes  impregnated  with  particles  of  the  those  of  wolf,  fox,  weasel,  horse,  ox,  deer, 

calcareoos  carbonate  of  which  the  limestone  Is  ^          ^^^^      water-rat  and   mouse,   and 

composed,  and  which  on  exposure  to  air  it  agam  "*"^'   \w  A      """^^  ***"   *»"^    *x*v/i»ow,   »iiv* 

deposits  cither  in  ihe  form  of   pendulous  mosses  several  birds, 
that  hang  like  icicles  firom  the  roof  or  of  strong 

concrotions  adhering  to  the  sides  of  cavities  into  "  The  bottom  of  the  cave,  on  first  removing 

which  the  water  thus  impregnated  finds  admission ;  the  mud,  was  found  to  be  strewed  all  over  like 

to  such  deposits  the  term  Stalactite  is  applied.  a  dog-kennel  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 

"  If  the  percolation  of  water  containing  calcare-  hun^eds  of  teeth  and  bones,  or  rather  broken 

ous  particles  is  too  rapid  to  allow  time  for  the  forma-  and  splintered  fragments  of  bones,  of  all  the  an- 

tion  of  a  stalactite,  the  earthy  matter  i^  deposited  imals  above  enumerated ;  they  were  found  in 

from  it  after  it  has  (alien  from  the  roof  upon  the  greatest  quantity  near  its  mouth,  simply  because 

floor  of  the  cavern,  and  in  this  case  the  deposition  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^y^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  capacious ;  those 

is  called  STALAQMrrB;  the  substance  deposited  is  ^  ^^  ,          ani^ls-^lephant,  ?hinoce^8,  etc. 

:^^<r:oSy  at^iLT^^^^^^  -^^^tETntoT^r^r^''  ^^  %^^"^' 

formaUon,ofamammillary8bape;bygrldualaccu-  even  in  the  mmostand  smaller  recesses.    Scarce- 

mulation  they  become  conical,  and  at  length  form  jy  »  *>o°®  ™  escaped  fracture.    On  some  of  Uic 

piUars  by  the  continual  addition  of  their  materials,  hones  marks  may  be  traced  which,  on  applying 

tai  they  meet  and  become  united  with  the  sUlactite  one  to  the  other,  appear  exactly  to  fit  the  form 

that  depends  from  the  roof  immediately  above."  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  hyena  that  occur  in 

— Buckland*8  Rdiquia  DUwjiana^  p.9.  the  cave.  .  «  .  Tho  jawbones  are  broken  to 
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pieces  like  the  rest ;  and  in  the  case  of  all  the 
animals  the  number  of  teeth  and  of  small  bones 
of  the  extremities  is  more  than  twenty  times  as 
great  as  c<\uld  have  been  supplied  by  the  indi- 
viduals whose  other  bones  we  find  mixed  with 

them The  greatest  number  of  teeth  are 

those  of  hyenas  and  the  ruminantia.  Mr. 
Gibson  alone  collected  more  than  800  canine 
teeth  of  the  hyena,  which  must  have  belonged 
to  at  least  seventy-five  individuals ;  and  adding 
these  to  the  teeUi  I  have  seen  in  other  collec- 
tions, I  can  not  calculate  the  total  number  of 
hyenas,  of  which  there  is  evidence,  at  less  than 
200  or  300." — Buckland*s  HeliquicB  Diluviana^ 
p.  15. 

After  mentioniDg  further  details,  Dr. 
Buckland  states  his  opinion  to  be,  ^^  that 
the  cave  at  Kirkdale  was,  during  a  long 
succession  of  years,  inhabited  as  a  den  by 
hysBoas,  and  that  they  dragged  into  its 
recesses  the  other  animal  bodies  whose 
remains  are  found  mixed  indiscriminately 
with  their  own:"  this  conclusion  being 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  solid 
calcareous  excrement  of  some  animal  that 
had  lived  on  bones,  of  which  considerable 
quantities  were  also  met  with,  either  de- 
tached or  invested  with  a  crust  of  stalag- 
mite, and  which  was  recognized  by  the 
keeper  of  a  menagerie  as  identical  with 
the  excrement  of  recent  hyenas.  He 
concludes  that 

*'the  accumulation  of  these  (the  hyena  and 
other)  bones  appears  to  have  been  a  long  pro- 
cess, going  on  through  a  succession  of  years, 
whilst  all  the  animals  in  question  were  natives 
of  this  country.  .  .  .  The  teeth  and  fragments 
of  bone  seem  to  have  lain  a  long  time  scattered 
irregularly  over  the  bottom  of  the  den,  and  to 
have  been  continually  accumulating  until  the 
introduction  of  the  sediment  in  which  they  are 
now  embedded,  and  to  the  protection  of  which 
they  owe  that  high  state  of  preservation  they 
possess. '* — Ibid,  p.  41. 

Finally,  the  Professor  considers  that 

*'  four  periods  of  time  are  indicated  by  the  con- 
dition of  remains  in  this  cave:  1st,  When  the 
cavern  and  its  opening  existed  in  its  present 
state,  but  was  not  tenanted  by  hyenas ;  this  is 
considered  to  have  been  very  short:  ...  2d, 
When  the  cave  was  inhabited  by  hyenas,  and 
the  stalactite  and  stalagmite  were  still  form- 
ing :  .  .  .  8d,  When  the  mud  was  introduced, 
and  the  animals  extirpated:  .  .  .  and  4th, 
When  the  stalagmite  was  deposited  which  in- 
vests the  upper  surface  of  the  mud" — Ibid,  pp. 
48-51. 

We  have  been  induced  to  give  this  ab- 
stract of  the  discoveries  at  Kirkdale  as  a 
good  illustration  of  the  ordinary  phenom- 


ena of  caveiTis  when  containing  the  re 
mains  of  animals.  No  indications  of  man 
were  recognized ;  and  the  general  conclu- 
sion was,  that  the  third  and  fourth  peri- 
ods referred  to  the  Noachian  deluge  and 
the  subsequent  historic  period  respective- 
ly. Further  investigations,  indeed,  fuUy 
satisfied  Dr.  Buckland  that  no  universal 
flood  of  water  had  occurred  in  Western 
Europe  at  the  date  usually  attributed  to 
the  Noachian  deluge  ;  but  at  the  writing 
of  his  book  (1821)  geology  was  still  in  an 
elementary  state,  and  the  nature  of  its 
evidence  was  little  appreciated. 

Long  before  Dr.  Buckland  undei-took 
to  describe  and  theorize  upon  the  con- 
tents of  English  caverns,  several  French 
geologists  had  described  caveras  in  the 
south  of  France  in  which  human  remains, 
or  rather  remains  of  a  certain  rudo  kind 
of  human  art,  occurred  amongst  those  of 
extinct  animals,  (bears,  hyenas,  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  etc.,)  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  man  must  have  been  cotempora- 
neous  with  those  animals.  At  least  two 
distinct  races  were  indicated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  remains ;  the  more  re- 
cent deposit  containing  human  bones, 
earthen  lamps,  and  baked  clay  figures, 
while  the  earlier  showed  only  very  coarse 
pottery,  worked  fragments  of  bone,  and 
small  flint  implements.  In  all  these  cases 
it  was  assumed  that  the  association  must 
be  accidental,  and  that  the  animals  had 
ceased  to  inhabit  the  country  long  before 
any  of  the  human  remains  were  deposited. 
The  hypotheses  suggested  were  not  al- 
ways very  satisfactory,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  flint  implements,  which  were  all 
referred  to  one  date,  and  were  considered 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  inhabitants 
of  western  Europe  immediately  before  the 
incursion  of  the  Romans. 

The  de'teraiination  not  to  recognize  any 
observation  that  should  seem  likely  to  in- 
volve the  admission  of  an  error  in  the 
admitted  chronology,  has  lasted  almost  to 
the  present  time ;  but  a  rude  shock  was 
certainly  given  to  it  last  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unexpected  result  of  some 
cavern  investigations,  which  we  must  now 
describe. 

The  cavern  ttnder  examination  (the 
Brixham  cavern  in  Devonshire)  differed 
nothing  in  mechanical  structure,  and  but 
little  in  the  nature  and  aiTangement  of 
the  deposits  contained  in  it,  from  that  of 
Kirkdale,  already  described,  but  the  con- 
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tents  were  very  important.  The  system- 
atic and  conscientious  search  from  which 
the  results  were  obtained  is  due  mainly  to 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  Falconer  and  Mr. 
Pengelly,  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the 
Royal  Society.*  The  calcareous  rock  of 
the  neighborhood  is  divided  by  joints 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  these 
joints  have  been  enlarged  by  the  percola- 
tion of  rain-water,  and  perhaps  by  running 
streams,  and  by  the  erosions  of  sea-waves 
when  the  land  was  at  a  lower  level.  The 
floor  of  the  original  cave  is  a  coarse  and 
more  or  less  pebbly  deposit;  and  over 
this  is  a  loamy  deposit,  partially  covered 
with  stalagmite  and  containing  bones  of 
extinct*mammalia.  Other  deposits  lie  on 
this  loam,  and  amongst  them,  sometimes 
under  the  stalagmite,  and  mixed  with  the 
fi'agments  of  extinct  animals  such  as  are 
usually  found  in  caves,  are  sculptured 
flints  of  a  rude  form,  but  unmistakably 
artiOcial  in  their  origin,  the  whole  clearly 
showing  that  the  deposit  of  human  re- 
mains and  of  the  bones  of  extinct  cavern 
animals  were  events  absolutely  cotempo- 
raneous;  while  an  antler  of  a  reindeer 
and  a  bone  of  the  cave-bear  were  imbed- 
ded in  the  superficial  stalagmite  in  the 
middle  of  the  cave,  over  the  deposit  con- 
taining the  sculptured  flint. 

While  the  explorations  were  still  going 
on  in  the  Brixham  cave,  Dr.  Falconer  was 
visiting  a  cave  in  Sicily  previously  unde- 
scribed  ;  and  here  also  he  discovered, 
'•under  very  interesting  and  somewhat 
anomalous  conditions,  a  large  patch  of 
bone  breccia,  containing  teeth  of  rumi- 
nants, bits  of  carbon,  shells  of  various 
species  of  helix,  and  a  vast  abundance  of 
flint  and  agate  knives  of  human  manufac- 
ture," {Abatr,  of  Proc.  of  Geol.  Soc.^  No. 
32.)  As  these  were  cemented  to  the  roof 
of  the  cavern  by  stalagmite,  and  the  rest 
of  the  deposit  is  now  gone,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  great  changes  and  a  long 
period  of  time  must  have  elapsed,  and 
many  geological  events  supervened,  since 
the.  human  inhabitants  lived  who  manu- 
factured the  knives. 

"  With  regard  to  the  fragments  of  silicious 
objects,  the  great  majority  of  them  present  defi- 
nite forms,  being  long,  narrow,  and  thin ;  hav- 
ing invariably  a  smooth  conchoidal  surface 
below,  and  above  a  longitudinal  ridge  beveled 
off  right  and  lefl,  or  a  concave  facet  replacing 


^  No  report  has  yet  been  made  to  the  Royal  So- 
of  the  result  of  tho  hivestigaliooa. 


the  ridge  —  in  the  latter  case  presenting  three 
facets  on  the  upper  side.  Dr.  Falconer  is  of 
opinion  that  they  closely  resemble  in  every  de- 
tail of  form  obsidian  knives  from  Mexico  and 
flat  knives  from  Stonehenge,  Arabia,  and  else- 
where ;  and  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  dislamination  as  films  of  the  long 
angles  of  prismatic  blocks  of  stone.  These  frag- 
ments occur,  intimately  intermixed  with  the 
bone-splinters,  shells,  etc,  in  the  roof-breccia  in 
very  considerable  abundance ;  amorphous  frag- 
ments of  flint  are  comparatively  rare,  and  no 
pebbles  or  blocks  occur  either  within  or  without 
the  cave," — Ahstr.  of  Geol  Proc,  No.  36. 

It  is  clear  in  this  case  that  the  original 
deposit,  containing  this  admixture  of  flint 
knives  with  bones  and  shells,  was  effected 
by  a  drift  in  tranquil  water ;  but  the  im- 
portant and  significant  fact  that  the  bones 
of  extinct  animals  were  quietly  mixed  up 
with  human  remains,. is  worthy  of  careful 
attention. 

The  evidence,  then,  at  present  obtained 
from  the  explorations  of  caverns  with 
reference  to  the  age  of  the  human  race, 
amounts  to  this :  In  at  least  two  instances, 
one  in  England,  and  another  in  Sicily,  (but 
probably  in  many  more,  since  the  very 
possibility  of  such  evidence  was  ignored 
till  lately,  and  numerous  very  similar 
caverns  to  those  examined  have  been  care- 
lessly opened  and  the  record  lost,)  tliere 
has  been  a  positive  admixture  of  sculp- 
tured flints  with  bones  of  the  followin<r 
extmct  species,  or  some  of  ihera :  Ele- 
phas  priscus  (the  mammoth  of  early 
geologists,)  the  great  cavern-hyena,  the 
great  cavern-bear,  at  least  one  extinct 
rhinoceros,  an  extinct  bos  and  equus,  and 
the  reindeer.  It  also  appears  that  this 
admixture  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prove  a 
complete  cotomporaneity,  and  not  an 
accidental  admixture  made  after  both 
had  been  elsewhere  deposited. 

The  human  race  is  thus  proved  to  havo 
been  represented  in  Western  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  existence  of  these  ani- 
mals, now  long  lost.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  objects  supposed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  our  lace  we  have,  indeed, 
for  the  present  assumed ;  but  we  shall 
endeavor  presently  to  put  this  also  before 
the  reader,  and  have  only  hitherto  with- 
held it  because  the  facts  and  inferences 
in  relation  to  these  objects  are  more  di- 
rectly connected  witn  the  history  of 
gravel  than  with  that  of  cavern  deposits. 

The  evidence  obtained  from  gravel  wo 
now  proceed  to  discuss.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, perhaps,  to  occupy  much   space   io 
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illastrating  what  is  meant  by  gravel ;  but 
we  must  in  a  few  lines  explain  the  tech- 
nical sense  in  which  the  word  is  here 
used. 

Geologbts  understand  by  gravel  a 
mixed  mass  of  sand  and  more  or  less 
rounded  stones,  brought  together  by  or 
in  water,  and  deposited  sometimes  in 
hollows,  sometimes  on  plains,  sometimes 
on  hill -tops,  but  generally  in  patches. 
To  account  for  this  gravel,  various  theo- 
ries have  been  suscijested  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  similar  material  may 
have  been  accumulated  at  any  period 
of  the  earth's  history,  and  perhaps  in 
many  ways.  But  it  is  only  those  de- 
posits that  belong,  or  are  immediately 
antecedent,  to  the  last  changes  that  have 
affected  the  surface,  of  which  the  indi- 
cations are  clear;  and  thus  the  use  of 
the  term  is  generally  limited  to  the 
latest  aqueous  deposits  of  the  nature 
described.  As  the  gravel  also  often 
shows  symptoms  of  having  been  drifted. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  called  drift.  The 
contents  of  many  of  the  caveri^s  already 
alluded  to  are  partially  composed  of  such 
drift,  and  were  brought  into  their  present 
position  during  pan  of  the  same  geologi- 
cal period. 

When  in  ordinary  deposits  of  gravel 
the  bones  of  quadrupeds  of  the  drift  period 
are  found,  and  arc  little  injured,  they  must 
be  assumed  to  have  been  deposited  co- 
temporaneously  with  the  stones,  gravel, 
or  sand  with  which  they  are  mingled. 
These  animals  being  for  the  most  part  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  found  in  the 
caverns,  the  gravel-beds,  as  well  as  the 
cavei-ns,  ought  to  afford  similar  evidence 
of  human  remains. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1 797,  a  memoir 
by  Mr.  John  Frero  was  published,*  men- 
tioning the  discovery  of  some  flint  imple- 
ments in  a  bed  of  gravel  eleven  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  surface,  at  Hoxne  in  Suffolk, 
the  gravel  being  overlaid  by  sand  and 
brick  earth,  and  containing,  besides  these 
sculptured  flints,  the  bones  of  some  un- 
known animal,  since  presumed  to  have 
been  the  mammoth,  {Elephaa  priscus,) 
At  the  time  no  notice  seems  to  have  been 
taken  of  this  discovery ;  for,  indeed,  the 
Ktudy  of  geology  and  fossils  hardly  existed 
as  a  science,  and  the  fact  was  put  on  re- 
cord for  the  benefit  of  archaeologists.  The 
next  account  of  a  similar  discovery  is  be 

■M^— ^^^1— ^^i^—      ■  —       ■      »      —  ■■■■-■■»■■  •■  I.  ■■  ■!■  »■■■    — 

.    *  Archaologici,  toI.  xiii.,  (published  in  1800.) 


found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  '*Soci6t6 
d'Emulation  d'Abbeville,"  in  France, 
whose  president,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
was  an  enthusiastic  archaeologist,  and 
certainly  an  honest  and  not  unsound  ob- 
seiwer  of  geological  phenomena.  During 
the  years  1840  to  1846  inclusive,  m. 
Boucher  read  a  scries  of  memoirs  to  his 
Society,  bringing  together  the  results  of 
investigations  very  carefully  made  in  the 
gravel-beds  of  St.  Acheul,  near  Abbeville, 
and  recording  them  in  an  octavo  volume, 
containing  numerous  illustrative  drawings 
of  the  objects  discovered.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  M.  Boucher's  researches* 
had  been  going  on  steadily  and  laborious- 
ly during  the  whole  time  that  had  been 
occupied  in  England  —  first,  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  caverns,  in  which  any  ap- 
pearance of  similar  results  was  at  once 
ignored,  and  afterwards  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  descriptive  geology  of  the 
country,  which  afforded  ample  employ- 
ment for  the  best  talent  and  mos»i  unceas- 
ing exertions  of  the  hard-working  and 
persevering  geologists  whose  names  have 
since  become  identified  with  the  early 
history  and  progress  of  their  science. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  although  M. 
Boucher  succeeded  in  brinjTincr  toiretluT 
from  gravel-beds  m  his  neighborhood  a 
large  series  of  sculptured  flints  and  the 
bones  of  animals  found  in  the  same  beds, 
and  forwarded  to  Paris  copies  of  his  work 
and  specimens,  or  rather  whole  collections 
illustrating  and  confirming  his  views, 
neither  the  work  nor  the  specimens  re- 
ceived much  attention  ;  no  one,  indeed, 
contradicting,  but  no  one  taking  the  trou- 
ble to  verify,  the  very  important  asser- 
tions and  conclusions  put  forward. 

M.  Boucher  had,  however,  succeeded 
in  satisfying  himself,  and  hoped  to  satisfy 
the  world,  that  there  existed  in  these 
flints  the  last,  and  perhaps  only,  remains 
of  a  family  of  the  human  race  who  inhabit- 
ed Western  Europe  at  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  earliest  human  records,  and 
at  a  time  when  numerous  gigantic  quad- 
rupeds now  extinct  were  the  common  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  remains  on 
which  such  important  conclusions  depend 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  both 


*  M.  Boucher  states,  that  the  first  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  finding  human  remains  in  gravel  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  year  1826,  and  that  from  that 
time  he  was  constantly  looking  out  for  evidence. 
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to  the  geologist  and  arohceoloeist ;  aud  we 
must  now  endeavor  to  describe  thera  as 
accurately  as  possible.  The  fact  is,  indeed*, 
that  a  number  of  chipped  flints,  which 
careless  observers  might  think  accident- 
ally fractured,  but  which  more  careful 
observation  proves  to  have  been  aitificial- 
ly  broken,  include  all  the  examples  of 
manufacture  yet  discovered  that  are  really* 
reliable  and  that  belong  to  the  earliest 
period.  This  may  appear  at  first  rather 
unsatisfactory  evidence  on  which  to  build 
a  theory ;  but  it  happens  in  archaeology 
and  geology,  as  in  law,  that  good  circum- 
stantial evidence,  even  of  the  narrowest 
and  apparently  least  important  kind,  is 
sometimes  more  convincing  and  trustwor- 
thy than  more  direct  statements,  however 
distinctly  sworn  to. 

A  flint  may  no  doubt  be  fractured 
naturally,  by  being  knocked  about  with 
other  hard  stones  on  the  sea-shore ;  but 
experiment  and  investigation  have  shown 
that  such  natural  fracture  produces  a  sur- 
face differing  a  good  deal  from  that  left 
when  a  part  of  the  same  flint  has  been 
knocked  off  intentionally  by  the  blow  of 
a  hammer  or  of  another  stone.  M.  Bou- 
cher discovered  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  a  convex  face  was  the  result 
of  an  intentional  blow;  while  a  concave 
fiice  may  indeed  be  produced  intentionally, 
but  is  the  almost  mvariable  result  of  an 
accident.  The  flints  in  question  include 
a  large  number  of  mere  chips,  some  with 
fices  intentionally  produced,  and  others 
accidental ;  but  amongst  them  are  many 
of  which  the  form  is  so  distinctly  the 
effect  of  forethought  and  skill,  that  no  one 
could  doubt  their  being  the  work  of  men. 
Such  are  the  arrow-heads,  spear-heads, 
siacriBcial  knives  and  hatchets  of  archaeolo- 
gists, constructed  not  always  of  flint,  but 
also  of  granite,  porphyry,  jade,  serpent- 
ine, jasper,  basalt,  and  indeed  almost  all 
kinds  of  hard  stone,  and  found  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world  of  the  same  general 
form  and  make.  Of  these  the  most  per- 
fect have  well-defined  shape,  are  often 
pierced  with  round  holes,  and  are  not 
only  artificially  cut  and  smoothed,  but 
even  highly  polished :  the  less  perfect 
generally  show  pretty  clearly  by  their 
shape  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
onginally  designed,  and  by  their  surface 
the  degree  of  chipping  and  rubbing  they 
have  undergone ;  the  least  perfect  are  the 
chips  already  mentioned.  The  most 
modern,  or  those  found  in  the  newest 


deposits,  are  generally  also  the  most  arti- 
ficial ;  while  the  more  ancient  (though 
occasionally  very  smooth)  are  usually 
rough  and  almost  shapeless.  Those 
found  in  the  gravel  are  described  as 
of  three  forms:  1.  Flakes  of  flint,  appar- 
ently intended  for  knives  or  arrow- heads ; 
2.  Pointed  implements,  usually  truncated 
at  the  base,  and  varying  in  length  from 
four  to  nine  inches,  possibly  used  as  spear 
or  lance-heads,  which  in  shape  they 
resemble;  3.  Oval  or  almond -shaped 
implements,  from  two  to  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  with  a  cutting  edge  all  round. 
They  have  generally  one  end  more  sharp- 
ly curved  than  the  other,  and  are  occa- 
sionally even  pointed,  and  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  sling- 
stones,  or  as  axes,  cutting  at  either  end, 
with  a  handle  bound  round  the  center. 
This  description  of  the  objects  in  question 
was  cfiven  by  Mr.  Evans  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  June  last, 
and  is  the  more  to  be  valued,  as  Mr. 
Evans  accompanied  Mr.  Prestwich  on  his 
visit  to  the  neighborhood  of  Abbeville,  to 
examine  into  the  value  of  M.  Boucher's 
assertions,  and  seems  to  have  gone  with 
great  care  into  the  subject.  Mr.  Evans 
further  states,  "  that  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  implements  of  the  first  kind  is 
not  of  much  weight,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  simplicity  of  form,  which  at  times 
renders  it  difficult  to  determine  whether 
they  were  produced  by  art  or  by  natural 
causes.  This  simplicity  of  form  would 
also  prevent  the  flint  flakes  made  at  the 
earliest  period  from  being  distinguishable 
from  those  of  later  date.  The  case  U 
different  with  the  other  two  forms  of 
implements,  which  were  unquestionably 
worked  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  are  not 
indebted  for  their  shape  to  any  natural 
configuration  or  peculiar  fracture  of  the 
flint."  They  resemble  in  some  respects 
the  well-known  implements  of  the  so-called 
Celtic  or  stone  period,  which,  however, 
are  generally  smoothed,  or  even  polished, 
and  are  made  of  various  kinds  of  hard 
stone.  Those  from  the  drift  and  caverns 
are  never  smoothed,  and  have  not  yet  been 
found  of  other  material  than  chalk-flint.* 

^ — ^ — ■—  ■    I        ^ 

•  Mr.  Evans  remarks,  that  in  form  and  workman- 
ship the  flint  implements  diecovered  at  St.  Achcul 
differed  essentially  from  those  of  the  so-called  Celtic 
period ;  and  that,  had  thej  been  found  under  anj 
circumstances,  they  must  have  been  regarded  as  the 
work  of  some  other  race  than  the  Celts  or  known 
aboriginal  tribes.— Proc.  Roy,  8o€,  for  May  26, 1850. 
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M.  Boucher — who,  at  any  rate,  deserves 
8ome  consideration,  since  every  thing  that 
he  has  professed  to  describe  appears  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  later  observers — 
is  satisfied  that  he  has  also  discovered  in 
many  cases  the  handles  of  wood  and 
stag's-horn  originally  attached  to  some  of 
these  implements.  He  believes  that  these 
were  of  the  simplest  kind ;  and  he  sup- 
poses that  they  were  actually  buried  with 
the  flinty  and  more  enduring  part,  and 
Are  only  not  now  exhumed  owing  to  their 
more  perishable  material.  However  this 
may  be,  the  negative  fact  of  no  other 
remains  occurring  can  not  fairly  be  held 
to  militate  against  the  evidence  actually 
afforded  by  their  presence;  and  they 
show  every  appearance  of  having  been 
filbiicated  by  another  race  of  men  than 
the  Celts,  who  —  from  the  fact  of  true 
Celtic  stone  weapons  of  more  finished 
make,  and  mixed,  with  pottery,  having 
been  found  in  the  superficial  soil  above 
the  drift,  or  in  beds  separated  by  distinct 
deposits  of  stalagmite  from  those  contain- 
ing these  ruder  weapons,  as  well  as  from 
other  considerations-^must  have  inhabit- 
ed this  region  of  the  globe  at  a  period 
anterior  to  its  so-called  Celtic  occupation. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  archoBological 
researches  have  hitherto  been  made  im- 
plements closely  resembling  either  those 
above  described,  or  the  more  finished  and 
smoother  weapons  of  a  similar  character 
but  later  date,  refeired  in  England  to  the 
Celts,  have  been  found  buried,  or  are  still 
used  by  tribes  little  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life. 

Thus  the  flint  axes  and  knives  of  the 
caverns  or  the  gravel  scarcely  differ  in 
form  from  the  hatchets  of  the  latest 
Inhabitants  of  Britain  previous  to  the 
incursion  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  tribes ; 
but  the  former  are  exclusively  flint,  and 
the  latter  show  a  large  admixture  of  other 
stones,  many  of  which  are  foreign.  The 
arrow-heads  and  hatchets  of  England 
differ  in  no  respect  whatever  from  those 
of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  of  the  center 
and  south  of  France,  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  of  other  islands, 
as  well  as  many  places  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  These,  again,  have 
tkeir  exact  counterparts  in  Arabia  and 
India,  Eastern  Asia  and  Australia,  in  the 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Mexico  and 
the  West-Indian  islands,  and  on  the  main- 


land of  the  two  Americas.  Stone  hatchets 
from  Virginia,  Mexico,  and  Ai-abia,  are 
precisely  identical  in  form  with  the  Celts 
of  England  ;  and  in  every  case  these,  and 
a  few  straggling  fragments  of  the  coarsest 
pottery,  form  the  principal  objects  that 
remain  to  illustrate  the  manufactures  of 
races  of  people  essentially  different,  inhab- 
iting the  most  widely  distant  countries 
for  many  ages.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
extraordinary  in  this.  Assuming  that 
human  art  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
same  in  its  origin  and  essential  character- 
istics, but  progressive  and  variously  deve- 
loped in  individuals  and  races,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  there  could  bo 
other  than  a  general  resemblance  in  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  first  weapons, 
instruments,  and  utensils  invented.  As- 
suming also  that  the  human  intellect  has 
been  developed  from  a  very  low  state  of 
i^orance  to  its  present  stage  of  cultiva- 
tion, one  can  readily  imagine  that  a  long 
and  indefinite  period  might  elapse  between 
the  first  introduction  of  the  human  family 
on  the  earth,  or  on  any  part  of  it,  and  its 
advance  to  any  defined  point  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  first  steps  of  any  infimt  tribe 
may  have  been  almost  indefinitely  retard- 
ed, although  when  the  first  step  was  made 
several  successive  steps  would  probably 
follow  very  rapidly.  The  advances  of 
discovery  in  modern,  as  in  ancient  times 
are  by  a  few  rapid  movements  followed 
by  a  pause,  during  which  the  mass  of 
mankind,  left  far  behind  by  the  first 
advance,  are  gradually  creeping  up  to  the 
new  level.  Once  there,  ages  may  again 
elapse  before  another  great  progress  is 
made. 

M.  Boucher,  being  an  enthusiast,  na- 
turally rides  his  hobby  to  the  death.  He 
can  see  in  the  most  shapeless  stones,  not 
suggestive  to  any  other  eye  of  the  rough- 
est human  handling,  mystical  emblems  of 
the  domestic  habits  and  mode  of  worship 
of  the  ancient  races,  the  ancestors  of  the 
so-called  Celts  and  Druids.  He  weaves 
from  these  fragments  whole  histories  of 
early  trials,  and  frequent  failures  of  the 
savage,  while  attempting  to  manufacture 
the  simplest  stone  implements;  he  dis- 
covers models  of  the  temples  and  monu- 
ments, built  subsequently  on  a  large  scale 
into  cromlechs  and  monoliths;  and  he 
makes  out  the  forms  of  various  animals, 
in  anticipation  of  the  idols  one  day  to  be 
constructed.  All  this,  no  doubt,  has 
tended  to  throw  discredit  on  important 
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statements  which  really  describe  matters 
of  fact,  and  which  require  most  serious 
consideration.  It  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it 
always  possible,  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  stone,  whose  form  may  suggest 
to  ono  person  the  idea  of  a  fish,  and  to 
another  that  of  a  human  face,  while  a 
third  sees  no  resemblance  to  any  known 
object,  has  been  intended  to  symbolize 
this  or  that  idea ;  but  it  is  very  important, 
and  comparatively  easy,  to  know  whether 
this  stone  has  passed  through  human 
hands,  and  been  hewn,  however  roughly, 
before  being  imbedded  in  a  particular  bed 
of  gravel,  or  deposited  on  a  certain  part 
of  a  cave  ;  and  these  are  points  on  which 
M.  Boucher  gives  good  sound  evidence. 

The  method  that  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  the  older 
flint  and  stone  implements  was  simple 
enough,  and  can  be  followed  now  with 
success  by  any  one  possessed  of  sufficient 
time  and  patience.  The  stone  wa«  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  rock,  as  in  that  case 
it  would  be  rather  softer  than  after  long 
exposure  to  the  air.  By  a  number  of 
alight  blows,  made  by  using  one  stone  as 
a  chisel  and  another  as  a  hammer,  small 
chips  were  knocked  off  in  th^  right  direc- 
tion ;  and  thus  the  number  of  the  faces 
becomes  a  proof  of  the  mode  as  well  as  of 
the  fact  of  manufacture.  In  after  times 
the  ed<res  were  rubbed  down  on  another 
stone  as  hard,  or  harder  than  the  imple- 
ment being  constructed ;  and,  at  a  later 
llenod  still,  a  rough  polishing  process  was 
introduced.  These  latter  steps  were, 
however,  in  all  probability  modern  inno- 
vations, and  involved  efforts  far  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  oldest  tribes.  Not  only 
are  the  implements  and  weapons  found  in 
various  stages  of  completeness,  but  very 
rdugh  beginnings  are  sometimes  seen,  and 
whole  basketfuls  of  chips  have  been  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  some  localities. 
All  of  these  tell  the  same  tale;  and 
although,  no  doubt,  each  one  possesses  a 
special  interest,  little  is  gained  to  science 
by  the  repetition  of  specimens  either  alike 
in  structure  and  use,  or  intended  for  pur- 
poses we  can  not  at  all  make  out.  The 
main  fact  is  this,  that  flint  and  other  hard 
stones,  bearing  marks  of  having  been 
broken  artificially  into  a  definite  form, 
afford  proof  of  the  existence  of  human 
beings  at  the  time  when  the  stones  were 
thus  wrought  into  shape.* 


It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 


There  is  one  other  point  of  considerable 
importance  to  be  referred  to  before  leav- 
ing this  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  stone  itself.  In  many  of  the 
later  and  more  perfect  specimens  of  manu- 
facture there  is  some  'difficulty  in  tracing 
the  stone  to  any  neighboring  quarry,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  material  is  decidedly 
and  unmistakably  foreign.  In  all  the 
oldest  flakes,  arrow-heads,  knives  and 
hatchets,  thy  stone  is  that  of  the  vicinity  ; 
flint  in  England,  where  this  mineral  is* 
common  ;  basalt  or  granite  where  flint  is 
not  obtainable.  Elsewhere  we  find  other 
rocks ;  but  always  the  hardest  and  the 
toughest  that  could  be  obtained. 

The  condition  of  the  flint  implements 
in  the  gravel  and  caverns  is  peculiar,  and 
corresponds  in  weatheiing  with  that  of 
fragments  of  shapeless  flint  buried  with 
them.  They  are  discolored  by  contact 
with  ochreous  matter,  whitened  when  in 
a  clayey  matrix,  incrusted  ^vith  carbonate 
of  lime  when  found  with  chalky  matter, 
just  as  the  other  flints  are;  and  in  all 
respects  appear  to  have  undergone  the 
same  alteration  by  time  and  exposure. 

There  is  naturally  a  great  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  many  to  accept  on  any 
terms,  facts  so  adverse  to  all  ordinary 
notions  of  human  chronology ;  for,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  there  is  but  one  con- 
clusion to  be  arrived  at  if  the  artificial 
origin  of  these  implements  is  admitted,  as 
the  races  of  men  that  constructed  them 
must,  in  that  case,  have  been  cotempora- 
ries  with  the  great  extinct  cavern-bears, 
hyenas,  and  tigers  inhabiting  northern 
Europe  at  a  peiiod  when  elephants,  rhi- 
noceroses, and  hippopotamuses  wandered 
over  the  forests  and  tenanted  the  rivers. 
Mr.  Wright,  no  mean  authoi-ity  in  anti- 
quarian matters,  has  endeavored  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  artificial  origin  of  the  flakes 
or  more  simple  implements,  of  which  the 
number  found  is  very  large ;  and  states 
his  belief,  that  "  they  might  have  been 
produced  naturally  by  a  violent  and  con- 
tinued gyratory  motion,  perhaps  in  water, 

construction  of  flint  implements  has  lately  been  un- 
dertaken with  great  success  by  a  much  more  civiliz- 
ed race  than  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  or 
Gaul,  and  that  he  is  not  unUkely  to  purchase  or 
obtain  from  the  quarrymen,  even  where  Celts  have 
really  been  found,  their  own  manufactures  rather 
than  those  of  our  distant  ancestors.  The  Birming- 
ham relics,  to  be  obtained  in  inexhaustible  store 
from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  are  hardly  more  com- 
mon, and  not  an  atom  more  real,  than  some  recent 
acquisitions  of  this  kind. 
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in  which  thej  were  liable  to  be  slriick  by 
other  bodies  in  the  same  movement." 
Thi^  is  a  somewhat  vague  hypothesis,  not 
supported  by  experiment  or  observation  ; 
but  whatever  its  value  may  be  as  regards 
them,  the  more  artificial  forms  already 
fmnd,  however  few  in  comparison,  are 
a^nply  suflScient  to  destroy  the  value  of 
the  doubt  as  affecting  the  general  question. 
With  regard  to  the  more  highly  finished 
of  those  described  by  Mr.  Evans,  they 
show  a  uniformity  of  shape,  a  correctness 
of  outUne,  and  a  sharpness  about  the  cut- 
ting points  and  edges,  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  that  gentleman,  and  most  of  those 
jvho  have  examined  them,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  the  result  of  accidental  collision 
with  other  flints  ;  and  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery can  not  fail  verv  soon  to  settle  nil 
doubt  in  this  matter,  smce  a  very  few  ad- 
ditional facts  will  decide  whether  the 
specimens  supposed  to  be  artificial  were 
really  the  work  of  intelligent  beings,  how- 
ever low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Wright  has  also  objected  that  the 
mere  number  of  the  flakes  found  in  the 
same  locality  renders  it  improbable  that 
they  can  be  other  than  natural  phenome- 
na. That  they  are  unequally  distributed 
is,  however,  very  probable  ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  undei*stand  that  objects  of  this 
kind  might  be  drifted  into  groups, 
whether  accumulated  by  burial  into  one 
place,  or  merely  conveyed  and  brought 
together  by  their  similar  specific  gravity. 
However  this  may  be,  a  little  further  ob- 
servation will  soon  clear  up  whatever 
doubt  remains,  and  cither  place  the  hu- 
man origin  of  these  flakes,  knives,  and 
axes  beyond  all  doubt,  or  bring  some  clear 
proof  that  they  are  the  results  of  natural 
fracture. 

M.  Boucher's  book,  published  in  1847, 
havinjr  failed  to  attract  the  attention  it 
certainly  deserved,  the  whole  subject 
seemed  to  slumber,  and  both  in  England 
and  France  fairly  slipped  out  of  observa- 
tion for  several  years.  The  clever  and 
persevering  author,  however,  feeling  that 
ne  had  right  on  his  side,  did  not  relax  in 
his  endeavors  to  throw  fresh  light  on  the 
important  question  involved.  In  1851,  a 
part  of  M.  Boucher's  work  was  translated, 
and  was  published  in  England ;  and  in 
1854  Dr.  RigoUot,  a  French  geologist, 
entered  fairly  into  the  subject  and  satis- 
fied himself  as  to  the  geological  age  of  the 
deposit  of  gravel,  in  which  no  one  doubted 
the  remains  had  been  found.     The  result 


of  his  investigations  is  expressed  in  a  few 
words  in  a  letter  to  M.  Boucher,  dated 
29th  November,  1853.  Speaking  of  a 
memoir  he  is  preparing,  he  says ;  "  In 
this  memoir  I  merely  follow  in  your  steps ; 
and  my  only  ambition  is,  to  prove  that 
you  were  correct  in  announcing  that  our 
country  had  been  inhabited  by  men  before 
the  grand  disturbance  that  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  elephants  and  rhinoceros- 
es that  lived  there.  What  you  have  said, 
with  all  the  detail  required  to  produce 
conviction,  I  have  repeated  more  briefly, 
and  no  doubt  less  well." 

M.  Rigollot  was  soon  followed  by 
others ;  and  in  1857  a  second  volume  was 
published  by  M.  Boucher,  with  fresh  evi- 
dence and  new  figures  of  sculptured  flints 
discovered,  and  extending  also  the  district 
containing  them,  which  then  included  the 
departments  of  the  Somrae,  the  Pas  de 
Calais,  the  Oise,  the  Seine,  and  the  Seine 
Inferieure. 

Meanwhile  our  own  geologists  were 
also  beginning  to  have  their  attention  di- 
rected to  the  subject.  The  cave  discov- 
eries already  alluded  to  had  paved  the 
way  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  evi- 
dence; and  Dr.  Falconer,  satisfied  that 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  deserved  some 
credit  for  his  investigations  and  specimens, 
induced  Mr.  Prestwich  to  examine  the 
Abbeville  sections.  Mr.  Prestwich,  in  a 
memoir  read  26th  May  last  before  the 
Royal  Socio t}',  confesses  that  he  under- 
took the  inquiry  full  of  doubt,  but  went 
to  see  and  judge  for  himself.  He  found 
the  gravel-beds  of  St.  Acheul  Tthose  that 
had  been  most  productive  in  flint  imple- 
ments) capping  a  low  chalk-hill  a  mile 
south-east  of  Amiens,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  Somme, 
and  not  commanded  by  any  higher  ground. 
The  upper  beds  consisted  of  about  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  of  brown  brick-earth,  contain- 
ing many  ^Id  tombs  and  some  coins,  but 
without  organic  remains.  Under  this  w-as 
a  whitish  marl  and  sand,  with  recent  shells 
and  mammalian  bones  and  teeth,  whose 
thickness  varied  from  two  to  eight  feet ; 
while,  lastly,  there  was  found  six  to  twelve 
feet  of  coarse  sub-angular  flint-gravel, 
with  some  remains  of  shells  in  sand,  and 
teeth  and  bones  of  elephant,  horse,  ox, 
and  deer,  generally  near  the  base.  •  With 
these  he  found  the  worked  flints  in  con- 
siderable number  ;  and  the  whole  deposit 
rests  on  chalk. 

Another  section  of  greater  interest  is 
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described  by  Mr.  Prestwioh  in  the  same 
memoir.  It  is  at  Menchecourt,  a  suburb 
to  the  Dorth-west  of  Abbeville,  where  the 
deposit  is  very  distinct  in  its  character, 
and  the  association  of  flint  implements 
with  recent  shells  and  extinct  mammalian 
remains  is  unquestionable.  The  mammal- 
ian here  include  two  extinct  deers,  an  ex- 
tinct species  of  horse,  and  another  of  bos^ 
besides  the  mammoth  and  tichorhine  rhi- 
noceros ;  and  there  arc  a  few  marine  shells 
mixed  indiscriminately  with  fresh-water 
species.  Amongst  these,  in  the  middle 
heds,  at  depths  varying  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-two  feet  from  the  surface,  are  flint 
flakes  of  doubtful  character ;  flint  knives, 
resembling  those  found  in  barrows,  and 
recognized  by  archseologists  as  of  artifi- 
cial make ;  and  true  flint  implements, 
("  baches,")  believed  by  Mr.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  to  be  from  the  lower  bed  of  sub- 
angular  flint-gravel,  containing  the  mam- 
malian remains. 

With  regard  to  the  probability  of  these 
implements  having  been  imbedded  in  the 
gravel  from  the  time  of  its  fonnation,  we 
append  an  extract  from  the  memoir  of 
Mr.  Prestwich,  already  cited  ;  which  will 
have  the  greater  weight,  as  coming  from 
an  observer  not  only  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  subject,  but  among  the  most 
cautious  and  careful  of  the  geologists  of 
the  day : — 

"  Besides  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
workmen  at  the  different  pits,  which  the  au- 
thor, (Mr.  Prestwioh,)  after  careful  examination, 
Raw  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  flint  implements 
^'haches^)  bear  upon  themselves  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  M.  de  Pcrthc^s  opinion. 
It  is  a  peculi;irity  of  fractured  chalk  flints  to 
become  de(.'ply  and  permanently  stained  and 
colored,  or  to  be  left  unchanged,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  matrix  in  which  they  arc  im- 
bedded. In  most  clay  beds  they  become  out- 
side of  a  bright  opaque  white  or  porcelainic ;  in 
white  calcareous  or  silicious  sand  their  fractured 
black  surfaces  remain  almost  unchanged; 
whilst  in  beds  of  ochreous  and  ferruginous 
sands,  the  flints  arc  stained  of  the  lightrjellow 
and  deep-brown  colors  so  well  exhibited  in  the 
common  ochreous  gravel  of  the  neighborhood 
of  London.  This  change  is  the  work  of  very 
long  time,  and  of  moisture  before  the  opening 
out  of  the  beds.  Now  in  looking  over  the 
large  series  of  flint  implements  in  M.  de  Perthes^ 
collection,  it  can  not  fail  to  strike  the  most 
casual*  observer  that  those  from  Menchecourt 
are  almost  always  white*  and  bright,  whilst 
those  from  Moulin  Quignon*  have  a  dull  yellow 


4nothcr  locality  to  the  south-east  of  Abbeville, 
worked  iiati,  and  a  few  bones  and  elephunta' 


and  brown  surface ;  and  it  may  be  noticed,  that 
whenever  (as  is  often  the  case)  any  of  the  ma- 
trix adheres  to  the  flint,  it  is  invariably  of  the 
same  nature,  texture,  and  color  as  that  ojf  the 
respective  beds  themselves.  In  the  same  way, 
at  St  Acheul,  where  there  are  beds  of  white  and 
others  of  ochreous  gravel,  the  flint  implements 
exhibit  corresponding  variations  in  color  and 
adhering  matrix ;  added  to  which,  as  the  white 
gravel  contains  chalk  debris^  there  are  portions 
of  the  gravel  in  which  the  flints  are  more  or 
less  coated  with  a  film  of  deposited  carbonate 
of  lime ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  flint  implements 
which  occur  in  those  portions  of  the  eravd. 
Further,  the  surface  of  many  specimens  is  cov- 
ered with  fine  dentritic  markings.  Some  few 
implements  also  show,  like  the  fractured  flints, 
traces  of  wear,  their  sharp  edges  being  blunted. 
In  fact,  the  flint  implements  form  just  as  much 
a  constituent  part  of  the  gravel  itself  —  exhibit- 
ing the  action  of  the  same  later  influences,  and 
in  the  same  force  and  degree  —  as  the  rough 
mass  of  flint  fragments  with  which  they  ^ro 
associated." — Proceedings  of  Royal  Society  for 
May  26,  1869. 

All  observers  are  agreed  as  to  the  geo- 
logical age  of  the  gravel  and  drifl  depos- 
its in  question  ;  and  Mr.  Prestwich  and 
the  English  geologists  identify  them  with 
the  gravel  at  East -Croydon,  Wandsworth 
Common,  and  other  places  near  London. 

M.  Buteux,  author  of  a  careful  memoir 
on  the  geology  of  the  department  of  the 
Sonime,  and  M.  Herbert,  whose  special 
study  has  been  the  deposits  of  the  latest 
tertiary  ])eriod,  {terrains  quaternairea  of 
French  geologists,)  being  called  on  by 
Dr.  Rigollot  to  examine  rigorously  the 
position  of  the  bed,  state  that  "  the  im- 
plements are  found  neither  in  the  loam 
nor  brick  earth  forming  the  upper  bed, 
nor  in  the  intermediate  beds  of  clay, 
sand,  and  small  flints,  but  exclusively  in  the 
true  diluvium^  that  is,  in  the  deposit  which 
contains  the  remains  of  species  belonging 
to  the  epoch  immediately  preceding  the 
cataclysm  by  which  they  were  destroyed. 
There  can  not  he  the  smallest  doubt  as  to 
the  pointy  {Antiquities  celtiqueSy  vol.  ii. 
p.  9.) 

It  is  curious  to  watch  with  how  much 
difficulty  evidence  makes  its  way  against 
preconceived  notions.  One  tenth  part  of 
the  testimony  that  has  been  produced  in 
reference  to  the  facts  just  narrated  would 
have  sufficed  to  admit  almost  any  state- 
ment in  general  science;  but  notwith- 
standing the  evidence  previously  adduced 

teeth,  hare  been  found  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
ferruginous  gravel  and  sand  on  the  top  of  a  low 
hill 
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we  find  another  French  geologist  adding 
hia  confirmation,  aa  if  the  subject  were 
still  in  dispute.  M,  Gaiidry,  a  member 
of  the  Frenuli  Institute,  accompanied  by 
M.  Gamier,  librarian  of  the  city  of  Amiens, 
and  two  other  ccnllemen,  went  over  the 
same  ground  as  had  been  previously  trav- 
eled by  Mr.  Prcativich  and  M.  Buteux  ; 
and  the  former  reported  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Academy  on  the  third  October  last, 
that  he  caused  tlic  face  of  the  quarry  at 
St,  Achcul  to  be  opened  for  the  length  of 
ecvon  metres,  he  himself  watching  the 
whole  operation,  and  not  leaving  the 
ground  while  the  work  waa  going  on. 
Tlie  head  of  brick  earth,  amounting  to 
aboilt  one  and  a  half  mutres,  had  been 
removed,  and  there  remained  a  thickness 
of  two  metres  before  reaching  the  true 
driH  deposit.  No^iinn;  whatever  was 
f'iund  in  this  overlying  bed  ;  but  no  less 
tb.in  nine  of  the  flint  implements  were 
obtained  in  a  flinty  bed,  reposing  on 
white  sand,  about  a  metre  below  the  top 
of  the  underlying  deposit  of  drift.  The 
flints  thus  obtained  could  not  have  been 
rollcil,  their  edges  being  still  sharp;  and 
in  the  same  bed,  at  a  little  distance,  were 
found  remains  of  rhinoceros,  hippopota- 
mus, and  mammoth. 

Thus,  then,  there  would  appear  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  discoveries  of 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  announced  some 
twelve  years  ago,  put  prominently  before 
tlie  world  in  a  book  written  for  the  pur- 
pnse  of  attracting  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  supported  by  specimens  ofibred 
for  inspection  to  all  who  would  inquire, 
illustrated  also  by  a  vast  series  of  draw- 
ings, but  quietly  set  aside  by  every  body 
exoept  a  few  fiiends  of  the  author,  were 
really  among  the  mo»t  remarkable  dis- 
coveries ever  made  in  geological  and 
archaiologieal  science,  and  were  calcu- 
lated to  throw  the  greatest  light  on  tiie 
last  great  revolutions  of  the  globe.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  if  M.  Boucher  had  been 
contented  to  give  his  facts  simply,  or  with 
their  necessary  inferences,  without  over- 
laying them  with  elaborate  explanations, 
and  making  them  the  foundation  of  the- 
ories, he  might  hnvc  been  more  success- 
ful ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  facts 
have  at  last  made  their  ivay,  and  are 
litivly  afloat  for  general  discussion. 

To  statements  of  this  kind  there  are 
always,  and  properly,  m.any  objections 
raised.  It  has  been  asked.  Why,  if  the 
flints  are  tn  litu,  and  were  certnini/  man- 1 


[  ufocturod,  leading  to  the  inference  of 
I  Imman  inhabitants  cotemporancous  with 
j  the  cavern  and  gravel  animals,  are  there 
I  not  also  human  bones  mixed  with  those 
'  of  the  quadrupeds  ?  To  this  a  very  per- 
tinent reply  is  given  in  the  introduction 
to  M.  Boucher's  second  volume ;  and  it 
is  one  which  every  geologist  at  least  must 
appreciate,     lie  says : 

"  Have  patience.  Before  the  time  of  Carier, 
who  could  have  imagined  that  nt  Monlraartre 
were  hidden  thousands  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
older  tertiary  period?  Had  any  one  asserted 
their  existence,  and  especially  the  fact  that  they 
represented  spcciea  of  animaU  long  since  ex- 
tinct, would  not  every  body  have  refused  be- 
lief f  And  even  now,  would  the  very  possi- 
bility of  the  event  be  denied  if  any  one  were 
to  assert  the  recent  discovery  of  a  heap  of  hu- 
man bones  under  similar  conditions  f  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  this ;  far  if  not  true  to- 
day, it  may  be  to-morrow,  »nd  if  not  in  Paris 
or  France,  it  will  be  elsewhere.  Yes,  this  dis- 
covery must  take  place ;  and  nothing  but  some 
retreat  of  the  waters  of  a  lake  or  ■  bay,  some 
uplifting  of  a  mountain  mass,  is  needed  to  pro- 
duce, not  one  skeleton  only,  but  thousands;  for 
tlie  abundance  of  their  monuments  in  stone, 
their  knives  and  other  implenienLs,  sufficiently 
prove  that  there  was  a  lu^e  as  well  as  an 
ancient  population," — Antiquitia  celtigua,  toL 
ii.  Avant-propoB,  p.  xiiL 

Oilier  reasons  might  be  given  why 
furtlifir  discoveries  have  not  yet  been 
made ;  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  for 
the  absence  of  organic  remains  in  deposita 
of  nil  ages  has  been  so  frequently  proved 
by  experience  to  have  no  further  meaning 
than  that  they  have  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered, thai  it  would  be  idle  to  waste  time 
in  remarking  upon  it. 

Briiigmg  together  the  various  threads 
of  discovery  and  investigation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  subject,  we  find  abund- 
ant proof,  first,  that  races  of  men  suffi- 
cienily  civilised  to  manufacture  briuk  and 
pottery  inhabited  Eifypt  many  thousand 
years  before  the  building  of  Memphis —  • 
itself  an  event  of  some  thousand  years 
standing ;  secondly,  that  races  of  meo 
capable  of  manufacturing  knives  and  im- 
plements out  of  flint  preceded  by  a  very 
long  interval  the  earliest  tribes  of  whion 
we  have  any  hisLono  record  as  inliabiting 
Western  Europe ;  thirdly,  that  the  im- 
plements manufactured  by  these  ancient 
tribes  were  buried  in  gi-avel  and  in  cav- 
erns, in  association  with  the  remains  of 
numerous  largo  quadrupeds  now  extinct ; 
and  lastly,  that  these  extinct  animals  op- 
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pear  to  have  lived  at  a  time  when  there 
were  not  only  men,  but  numerous  recent 
shells,  land,  fresh-water,  and  marine,  not 
in  any  way  differing  from  existing  com- 
mon species. 

As  the  case  at  present  stands,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  be  pei-fectly 
consistent  with  known  facts,  that  the  men 
and  quadrupeds  of  the  last  great  geo- 
logical period  may  have  been  brought 
to  a  sudden  end  by  a  temporary  inun- 
dation of  the  land ;  but  the  actual  date 
of  such  an  event,  if  it  occurred  on  a 
large  scale,  mu^t  have  been  very  much 
farther  back  than  any  present  human 
chronology  would  admit.  There  seems, 
however,  no  reason  to  assume  that  such 
sudden  inundation  could  have  been  other 
than  very  partial ;  and,  as  already  stated, 
it  could  not  have  been  very  rapid.  The 
duration  of  the  human  race  is,  at  any 
rate,  carried  back  by  these  investigations 
a  very  large  number  of  years ;  although, 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  was  a  comparatively 
recent  event,  geologically  speaking,  and 
one  which  belongs  to  the  very  latest  of 
the  numerous  geological  periods.  The 
extinct  quadrupeds  may  possibly  have 
been  in  existence  at  a  date  much  more 
recent  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
think,  and  may  only  have  been  destroyed 
owing  to  their  development  locally  under 
exceptional  conditions,  and  the  sj^dden 
termination  of  these  favorable  circum- 
staffces. 

It  must  not,  indeed,  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  cavern  deposits  containing  bones  of 
gigantic  extinct  quadrupeds  are  found  in 
other  countries  than  Western  Europe, 
and  that  recent  deposits  containing  them 
exist  in  the  southern  as  well  as  the  north- 
em  hemisphere.  The  great  animals  of 
our  gravel  certainly  ranged  through  all 
Southern  as  well  as  Western  Europe; 
and  very  similar  species  were  equally 
common  under  similar  conditions  in  North 
America.  Asia  has  yielded  two  curious 
groups :  one  found  in  the  flanks  of  the 
Himalayan  chain,  ranging  from  Bombay 
in  the  west  to  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy 
in  the  east ;  and  the  other  occupying  the 
shores  of  the  frozen  seas  and  the  mouths 
of  the  large  rivers  running  northwards  to 
the  Pole.  South-America  has  its  mega- 
therian  group,  ;ind  Australia  its  marsu- 
pial ;  while  New-Zealand  presents  us  with 
gigantic  birds  scarcely  yet  lost.  Every 
where  we  see  indications  of  a  remarkable 
period,  whether  suddenly  or  slowly  ter- 


minated no  one  can  yet  say;  but  it  is 
only  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  dis- 
cover amongst  the  remains  of  theso  sin- 
gular groups  indications  of  half-civilized 
men,  who,  like  the  animals  of  lower  or- 
ganization, seem  to  have  died  out,  and 
were  subsequently  replaced  by  others  to 
whom  a  higher  destiny  was  open.  Care- 
ful inquiry,  properly  directca,  may  dis- 
cover amongst  the  varioiLS  gravels  and 
deposits  containing  these  remains  some 
further  indications  of  men,  if  not  actual 
portions  of  human  skeletons;  and  we 
may  yet  hope  to  read  the  history  of  our 
race  in  its  infancy  by  records  more  varied 
and  more  suggestive  than  the  rude  flint- 
knives  hitherto  found.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
no  trifling  addition  to  the  wide  field  of 
geological  investigation,  that  these  great 
questions  of  archaeology  and  history  are 
included  within  its  domain. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  further,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  out  somewhat  more  dis- 
tinctly the  associates  of  man  during  this 
period  of  diift  and  filling  up  of  caverns. 
We  may  thus  obtain  an  idea  perhaps 
more  clear  and  satisfactory  both  of  the 
extent  of  the  change  in  other  animuls, 
and  the  time  that  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  needed  to  produce  such  change 
without  any  violent  disturbance  of  the 
natural  order  of  things. 

At  this  period,  then,  whatever  the  case 
may  be  with  regard  to  the  human  race, 
there  was,  in  what  is  now  Western  Eu- 
rope, a  large  district  occupied  by  land, 
although  much  of  what  is  now  land  was 
then  certainly  covered  by  the  sea.  On 
this  land,  a  portion  of  which  reached  to 
the  latitude  of  Central  Europe,  the  cli- 
mate must  have  been  excessively  cold — 
almost  arctic  in  the  inhospitable  moun- 
tains of  ice  every  where  advancing  to- 
wards the  sea.  Still  further  to  the  south 
were  numerous  islands,  if  not  continuous 
land,  covered  with  vegetation  and  pco- 
])led  with  various  tribes  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  and  probably  (as  we  have  seen) 
not  without  human  inhabitants.  These 
islands  occupied  chiefly  those  spots  now 
at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea,  the 
lower  plains  being  submerged,  though 
probably  not  so  deeply  but  that  the  ice- 
bergs would  be  stranded  upon  the  numer- 
ous shoals  that  then  approached  the  sur- 
face. The  central  plain  of  Europe,  a 
large  part  of  Asia  north  of  the  great 
Himalayan  chain,  an  extensive  tract  of 
North-America,  a  broad  strip  of  South- 
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America  east  of  the  Andes,  from  the  river 
La  Plata  southwards,  and  a  part — no  one 
can  at  present  tell  how  large  a  part — of 
Australm,  were  all  then  under  water.  It 
was  on  the  portions  of  the  ocean-floor  of 
that  day,  defined  as  above,  that  the  great 
deposits  of  the  drift  period  took  place. 
The  floor  is  since  raised,  and  the  ocean 
has  left  it ;  some  of  the  ancient  land  is 
now  submerged,  while  other  parts  form 
the  mountain-tops;  the  sea  now  brings 
warm  water  instead  of  ice  to  our  shores, 
and  the  drifted  icebergs  deposit  their 
load  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  Atlantic, 
instead  of  on  shoals  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  cast  or  west.  The  climate  has 
changed  entirely ;  the  vegetation  and 
the  inhabitants  of  land  and  sea  have  also 
changed  more  or  less  ;  but  man,  with  his 
power  of  modifyinsc  his  habits  to  his  cli- 
mate, has  remainecl ;  and  many  animals 
of  lower  organization,  moving  freely  in 
water,  and  able  to  find  for  themselves 
those  conditions  of  climate  and  food  that 
are  favorable,  have  also  remained  as  his 
cotemporaries. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
were  those  animals  that  were  associated 
with  man  during  this  period,  which  is  his- 
torically so  remote,  but  geologically  very 
recent — animals,  many  of  which  have  since 
died  out,  leaving  no  direct  and  unaltered 
descendants  on  the  earth.  They  include 
some  of  many  kinds,  large  and  small,  be- 
longing to  various  countries;  but  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  allude  here  to  more 
than  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  varie- 
ties. 

In  the  caves  both  of  England  and  Ger- 
many, bones  of  bats  are  found  buried  with 
other  bones  under  the  stalagmite,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  superficial  mud.  Two 
species  at  least  are  made  out ;  one  of  them, 
the  "great  bat"  of  English  naturalists, 
still  living  in  similar  places,  and  the  other, 
the  horse-shoe  bat,  also  living  still.  In 
these  curious  animals,  limited  in  distribu- 
tion to  sheltered  and  dark  places,  there 
has  been,  then,  but  little  change. 

Bears  of  at  least  three  kinds,  certainly 
inhabited  the  land  during  the  drift  period. 
The  brown  bear  of  North-Europe,  which 
is  said  to  have  lived  in  Scotland  less  than 
a  thousand  years  ago,  had  already  been 
introduced,  and  was  accompanied  by  two 
other  species,  both  since  extinct ;  one  of 
them  smaller  and  less  fierce,  the  other 
much  larger,  and  more  resembling  the  griz- 
zly bear  of  north-western  America.  The 
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great  cavern-bear,  as  the  larger  extinct 
species  is  called,  must  have  equ:ile<l  in 
size  a  large  horse ;  and  though  cert.iiuly 
very  powerful,  and  from  the  strnctun^  of 
its  teeth  and  extremities  able  to  defend 
itself  against  enemies,  it  probably  fed 
more  on  vegetable  than  ainmal  food,  in 
this  also  resembling  the  grisly  bear. 

The  badger,  the  polecat,  and  the  stoat 
flourished  with  the  three  species  of  bear 
above  described,  but  seem  not  to  have 
since  undergone  any  change,  resisting  the 
alteration  of  climate  and  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  human  race  better  than  the 
larger  animals  of  approximate  habits. 
Bones  of  all  of  them  are  found  buried  in 
caverns  with  those  of  extinct  races.  The 
otter  was  another  existing  species  which 
at  that  time  had  been  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope, and  has  not  since  been  destroyed. 

Wolves  abounded  during  the  deposit 
of  the  drift,  and  can  not  yet  be  said  to 
have  passed  away,  except  where  the  cul- 
tivation of  land  has  rendered  their  exis- 
tence impossible.  The  same  species  now 
common  throughout  Northern  Europe 
then  ranged  over  England  also,  and  nu- 
merous individuals  have  Jeft  bones  i\\u\ 
teeth  in  the  caves  by  the  side  of  those  of 
the  bears,  and  also  of  the  common  dog, 
of  which  latter  there  seem  to  have  been 
already  many  varieties,  and  of  the  fox. 

The  hyena  is  an  animal  combining 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  canine  and 
feline  races.  The  largest  of  the  groups  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  mcludes  species  less 
destructive  than  many,  the  animals  seek- 
ing rather  dead  carrion  than  the  living 
prey.  The  teeth  of  the  hyenas  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  gnaw  and  crush  bones, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  point  out  this 
as  an  important  habit.  At  present  ani- 
mals of  this  kind  are  confined  to  Africa 
and  the  paits  of  Asia  adjacent.  Two  well? 
marked  species  and  one  other  are  known ; 
one  only,  the  striped  hyena,  inhabiting 
NortheiTi  Africa  and. Asia,  and  the  others 
found  in  South-Africa  near  the  Cape.  One 
very  remarkable  extinct  species,  more  like 
the  spotted  hyena  of  the  south  than  the 
striped  species  of  the  north  of  Africa,  has 
left  abundant  remains  in  caverns  among 
the  fossils  of  the  drift  period.  This  la>t 
species  has  been  found  in  the  principal 
caveras  of  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  Belgium,  and  also  in  the  unstratified 
drift  of  the  same  period.  It  is  singular 
enough  that  the  specimens  from  the  latter 
localities  are  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state, 
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not  broken,  or  gnawed,  while  those  from 
the  caveras  almost  always  show  marks  of 
having  been  gnawed  and  broken  by  the 
teeth  of  their  cannibal  associates. 

The  hyena  of  the  caves  was  an  animal 
equally  remarkable  for  size  and  strength, 
exceeding  veiy  greatly  that  of  the  spotted 
hyena  of  the  Cape,  and  attaining  dimen- 
sions even  larger  than  those  of  the  largest 
tiger.  The  number  of  individuals  of  this 
species  whose  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  English  caverns  is  not  only  extremely 
large,  but  they  belong  to  animals  of  all 
ages.  It  seems  clear  that  the  caverns 
were  the  dens  and  hiding-places  of  these 
savage  brutes,  who  dragged  thither  the 
deer  or  other  prey  they  found  while  prowl- 
ing about  at  night,  and  often,  in  default 
of  other  victims,  fed  on  their  own  compan- 
ions or  offspring. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that 
the  larger  carnivora  are  only  met  with 
where  the  climate  is  tropical,  or  warm  and 
damp,  and  that  a  lai-ge  development  of 
animal  life,  especially  of  the  larger  races, 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  veg- 
etation. The  contrary  might  almost  be 
asserted  as  thei  usual  condition  in  nature, 
as  in  South- Africa,  where  are  the  largest 
known  herds  of  wild  animals,  both  car- 
nivorous and  herbivorous,  they  exist  in 
tracts  of  country  scantily  covered  with 
vegetation  ;  and  in  Brazil,  where  the  veg- 
tation  is  so  enormously  multiplied,  there 
seems  hardly  room  for  large  animals.  So 
also  on  the  northern  side  of  the  great 
mountain  chain  of  Asia  and  in  the  colder 
parts  of  North- America,  the  larger  carniv- 
ora are  represented  by  lions,  tigers,  lynxes, 
and  jaguars,  with  many  other  feline 
species. 

In  ancient  times,  duiing  the  arctic  cli- 
mate of  the  drift  period,  a  great  cavern- 
tiger  ranged  over  England  and  all  that 
then  existed  of  Europe,  accompanied  by 
another  species  of  tiger  of  smaller  size,  a 
leopard,  a  wild-cat,  and  some  others,  be- 
sides a  very  remarkable  genus,  now  alto- 
geiher  lost,  as  large  as  the  cavern-tiger, 
but  provided  with  weapons  rendeiing  it, 
if  possible,  more  formidable.  Of  these  the 
cavern-tiger  seems  to  have  resembled  the 
jaguar  in  its  proportions,  but  was  stronger 
an<l  larger  m  the  limbs  and  paNvs ;  the 
others  were  fully  as  large  as  the  existing 
species,  but  all  slightly  different,  except 
indexed  the  wild-cat ;  whilst  the  extinct 
machairodus^  with  its  peculiar  canine 
teeih,  shaped  like  a  sword,  (whence  the 


name  is  derived,)  and  having  a  saw-edge, 
was  not  only  larger  than  any  of  these,  but 
seems  to  have  been,  in  spite  of  some  bear- 
like affinities,  a  more  destructive  creature. 
It  ranged  over  the  V7hole  of  the  northern 
temperate  land  from  England  to  India, 
its  remains  having  been  found,  though 
rarely  and  at  intervals,  across  the  two 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Several 
species  have  already  been  made  out. 

Accompanying  this  stiiking  list  of  fero- 
cious and  carnivorous  atiimals,  we  find  a 
corresponding  group  of  vegetable  feeders 
serving  as  their  prey.  The  beaver,  and  a 
species  of  rodent  of  very  large  size  closely 
allied  to  it,  have  been  found,  together 
with  a  large  group  of  the  more  minute 
gnawing  animals ;  but  with  these  were 
also  the  gigantic  races  of  which  the  repre- 
sentatives now  are  the  Indian  and  African 
elephants,  the  rhinoceroses,  hippopota- 
muses, and  the  tapirs  of  the  Old  and  New 
World.  From  a  period  long  antecedent 
to  that  of  the  dritl,  and  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  elephants  and  rhi- 
noceroses seem  to  have  abounded  in  north- 
ern latitudes  both  in  Europe  and  Americi, 
ranging  even  to  the  boudcrs  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  wherever  a  tree-vegetation  could 
live.  So  lately  have  they  there  died  out, 
or  so  long  have  their  fleshy  and  soft  pails 
been  embalmed  in  ice  in  those  countries, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  per- 
fect elephant*  was  melted  out  of  the  icy 
cliffs  of  the  river  Lena  in  Siberia,  which 
must  have  been  suddenly  entombed  when 
in  full  health,  and  while  living  in  a  natur- 
al state  in  such  a  climate  as  still  exists'  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  in  Western 
Europe.  The  carcases  of  a  rhinoceros  and 
other  animals  have  been  seen  also ;  but 
these  have  been  left  where  they  were 
seen,  while  the  skeleton  of  the  elephant, 
the  skin,  and  some  of  the  hair  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  were  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  bones  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
and  hippopotamuses  have  been  found  very 
generally,  both  in  cavern  deposits  and  in 
the  gravel  of  the  drift  period ;  so  th.it  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  more  than  one  kind 
of  each  having  ranged  over  the  whole  of 
the  land  during  the  deposit  of  the  various 
beds  of  gravel.     They  must  also  have  been 


*  The  huge  skin  of  this  animal  weighed  eighteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  hair  on  it,  some  of  which 
we  saw  in  Paris  in  1882,  was  eighteen -inches  long. 
—Ed. 
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locaWj  abundant,  to  account  for  the  veiy 
numerous  bones  distributed  wherever 
gravel  appears,  or  where  caverns  exist. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  elephants  (the  mam- 
moth) grew  occasionally  to  an  enormous 
size,  much  exceeding  that  of  the  largest 
known  Indian  elephants,  and  was  provided 
with  tusks  proportionally  elongated  and 
greatly  curved.  It  may  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  abundance  of  these  ani- 
mals in  England,  if  we  mention  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Woodward,  that,  from  a  bank 
off  the  little  village  of  Happisburgh  in 
Norfolk,  upwards  of  two  thousand  grind- 
ers of  the  mammoth  have  been  dredged 
up  by  the  fishermen  within  thirteen  years. 
And  even  this  is  by  no  means  the  nchest 
locality,  as  all  along  the  east-coast  of  Eng- 
land, from  EssQX  to  Norfolk,  the  teeth 
and  tusks  of  elephants  seem  to  be  among 
the  commonest  fossils  dug  up ;  while  in 
the  cliffs  bordering  the  frozen  arctic  seas, 
the  supply  of  tusks  was  at  one  time,  and 
for  a  long  while,  so  considerable  as  to  ren- 
der the  importation  of  ivdry  from  recent- 
ly-killed elephants  altogether  unnecessary. 
It  is  remarked,  indeed,  by  a  traveler  who 
published  an  account  of  the  Leachow  Is- 
lands on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Siberia, 
that  one  of  these  islands  is  little  more 
than  a  mass  of  elephants'  bones. 

An  equally  gigantic  and  somewhat  more 
massive  animal  than  the  elephant,  but 
very  closely  allied  to  it — the  mastodon — 
is  now  extinct ;  but  during  the  drift  per- 
iod trod  the  wastes  and  fed  on  the  tree- 
vegetation  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  The  animals  of  this  genus  seem 
to  have  been  even  more  widely  spread 
than  the  elephant,  ranging  from  the 
tropics  both  southwards  and  northwards, 
almost  to  the  polar  seas,  and  reaching 
back  much  farther  in  geological  time. 
They  were  provided  with  a  long  probos- 
cis, and  were  possibly  more  aquatic  in 
their  habits  than  elephants,  approximating 
in  form  and  habits  to  the  hippopotamus, 
species  of  which  have  also  been  found  im- 
bedded in  the  same  deposits.  Of  these 
one  was  larger,  and  the  other  much 
smaller,  than  the  species  now  inhabiting 
the  Nile. 

A  well-marked  species  of  rhinoceros  of 
the  two-horned  group,  provided  with  horns 
of  remarkable  size  and  strength,  has  been 
found  both  in  gravel  and  caverns,  and  a 
complete  skeleton  was  met  with  in  a  nat- 
ural fissure  at  WirkswQrth  in  Derbyshire, 
laid  open  by  mining  operations.     Other 


bones  of  the  same,  and  some  probably 
belonging  to  a  distinct  species,  have  been 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  North- 
em  Asia. 

Two  species  of  the  genus  JSquus,  one 
equaling  a  middling-sized  horse,  and  the 
other  a  zebra,  have  left  remains  in  caverns 
and  gravel,  and  are  accompanied  by  bones 
of  animals  asfflsting  to  fill  up  the  wide  in- 
tervals at  present  existing  between  the 
hippopotamus  and  the  hog.  Several  of 
these,  of  various  sizes,  and  the  wild  hog 
itself,  evidently  ranged  throughout  the 
northern  countries  during  the  drift  period. 

Of  ruminating  animals  there  are  numer- 
(Ous  remains  in  the  caverns  and  in  the 
gravel  of  the  drift  peiiod.  Two  species 
of  camels,  a  gigantic  musk-ox,  and  a  giraffe, 
were  the  prototypes  of  as  many  existing 
and  well-known  groups.  Deer  of  all  kinds 
were  then,  as  they  still  are,  represented 
by  many  and  greatly  varied  types,  and  of 
them  the  great-homed  Irish  elk,  as  it  is 
called,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  re- 
markable for  its  dimensions,  and  from  the 
enormous  expanse  and  width  of  the. horns, 
which  in  some  specimens  exceed  fourteen 
feet  from  tip  to  tip,  and  weigh  upwar<ls 
of  eighty  pounds.  The  animal  in  certain 
respects  resembled  the  fallow-deer,  and  in 
others  the  reindeer,  and  was  not  really  nn 
elk.  Its  horns  must  have  fallen  off  and 
been  reproduced  every  year,  and  exhibit 
proofs  of  their  enormously  rapid  growth 
in  the  deep  grooves  left  for  the  passage 
of  the  blood-vessels,  which  conveyed  the 
material  of  which  they  were  formed. 

A  true  elk,  a  reindeer,  and  a  gigantic 
fallow-deer  and  red-deer,  have  all  left 
bones  and  teeth  in  caverns  and  gravel,  and 
these  are  occasionally  accompanied  with 
remains  of  roebucks,  antelopes,  and  goats. 
The  aurochs,  a  large  bison  still  roaming 
in  the  wild  forests  of  Lithuania,  and  a  gi- 
gantic ox,  the  iirus,  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  elephant  in  size,  both  lived  in  England 
as  well  as  Northern  Europe  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
had  lived  in  the  same  district  during  the 
whole  of  the  drift  period,  together  with  a 
smaller  species  about  the  dimensions  of 
the  ordinary  domestic  cattle. 

Whilst  these  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Europe,  South- America  was  pro- 
vided with  several  gigantic  representatives 
of  the  existing  tribes  peculiar  to  that 
country.  Thus  instead  of,  or  in  addition 
to,  armadillos,  we  find  bones  of  the  (/lyj)- 
todofiy  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail  six  feet 
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in  length,  its  vast  bulk  supported  on  mas- 
sive columns  with  bases  of  a  correspond- 
ing magnitude.  With  this  we  have  the 
toxodouy  also  a  large  animal,  combining 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  elephant 
and  the  beaver;  the  maeraucheniay  a  ^gan- 
tic  llama,  with  a  body  as  large  and  massive 
as  that  of  the  rhinoceros ;  and  if  last,  cer- 
tainly not  least,  the  megatheroid  group, 
the  most  remarkable  of  all,  including 
sloths  larger  than  the  largest  elephant, 
whose  habits  were  not  unlike  those  of  the 
sloths  of  the  present  day,  except  that,  in- 
stead of  climbmg  the  trees,  their  enormous 
strength  enabled  them  to  pull  down  the 
giants  of  the  forest,  and  strip  them  of  their 
leaves  at  pleasure. 

The  caverns  of  Australia,  like  the  Pam- 
pas  deposit  of  South- America,  contain  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  &una,  strangely 
typified  by  the  existing  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  As  in  the  latter  country  the 
sloths  and  armadillos  appear  to  be  the 
dwarfed  successors  of  more  gigantic  ani- 
mals similar  in  structure  and  habits,  so  in 
Australia  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  all 
the  indigenous  quadrupeds  in  their  mar- 
supial structure  (the  mother  bringing  forth 
her  young  in  an  immature  state,  and  pre- 
serving them  in  a  bag  or  pouch  till  they 
are  ready  to  provide  for  themselves)  is 
preserved  in  a  group  of  gigantic  proto- 
types of  almost  all  the  chief  natural 
groups.  In  New-Zealand,  Where  no  quad- 
rupeds of  any  importance  existed  at  the 
time  of  its^  discovery,  there  had  in  like 
manner  been  a  gigantic  race  of  wingless 
birds,  of  which  the  modem  apteryx  and 
the  recently  lost  dodo  may  serve  to  give 
an  idea. 

Every  where,  then,  we  find  occupying 
the  land  of  the  drift  period,  when  the 
gravel  was  deposited  and  the  caverns 
filled,  important  groups  of  quadrupeds, 
many  of  them  of  gigantic  size,  but  all  re- 
sembling pretty  closely  the  present  inhab- 
itants ot  parts  of  the  earth  not  very  far 
removed.  Thus  we  do  not  find  in  North- 
ern Europe  and  Asia  the  remains  of  sloths 
and  marsupials  such  as  now  inhabit  South- 
America  and  Australia ;  but  of  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotamuses,  of  lions, 
tigei's,  and  leopards,  and  of  great  deer 
and  oxen,  all  of  which  are  still  more  or 
less  accurately  represented  there  in  a  liv-pj 
ing  state.  Climate  appears  by  no  means' 
to  have  limited  the  distribution  of  these 
creatures  in  former  times,  as,  in  parts  of 
the  world  certainly  colder  then  than  now, 


are  the  remains  of  numerous  species  of 
which  the  nearest  allied  species  are  only 
met  with  in  much  warmer  countries  at 
present.  That  a  similarity  of  typical  cha- 
racter pervades  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
district,  and  seems  to  have  done  so  through 
a  vast  period  of  time,  is  a  point  well  wor- 
thy of  remark,  and  can  not  but  have  im- 
portant reference  to  the  laws,  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  govern  the  succession 
of  species. 

While,  however,  the  larger  land  animals 
were  thus  different,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
water,  and  generally  the  smaller  and  lower 
organized  races  of  all  kinds  of  the  drift- 
period,  seem  to  have  altered  but  little,  if 
at  all,  in  passing  through  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  from  that  time  to  this ; 
since  only  a  few  shells  then  common  are 
now  even  rare,  and  none  probably  have  so 
far  changed  as  to  be  worthy  of  being 
called  new  species.  The  same  is  the  case, 
as  &r  as  the  evidence  goes,  with  the  veg- 
etable world.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, the  lapse  of  the  long  series  of  ages 
required  to  introduce  so  many  important 
modifications,  in  the  animal  world,  it  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  those  other  periods 
contemplated  by  geologists,  during  which 
almost  every  species,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  has  been  changed  over  and  over 
again.  The  drift  period  is  the  first  of 
those  numerous  successive  steps  by  which 
we  are  conducted  in  tracing  the  history 
of  the  past ;  and  being  the  first ,  and 
that  which  involves  fewest  and  smallest 
changes,  it  is  equally  important  in  guid- 
ing our  judgment,  and  interesting  as  show- 
ing, better  than  any  other,  the  method 
and  prevailing  law  of  nature  in  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  creation. 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  part  of  this 
article  that  the  drift  period — so  modern 
in  reference  to  geology,  so  ancient  in  re- 
ference to  human  records — was  marked 
not  only  by  races  of  quadrupeds  different 
from  the  present  inhabitants  of  land,  but 
also  by  tnbes  of  men,  who  in  their  habits 
of  life,  as  judged  of  by  their  weapons, 
differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  tribes 
inhabiting  Western  Europe  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  equally  httle  from  those 
found  in  America  two  centuries  ago,  and 
in  many  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  iti  the 
northern  and  unsettled  parts  of  Australia, 
at  the  present  day.  Now  as  then  the  hu- 
man race,  in  its  power  of  resistance  to 
cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst,  and  ex- 
tremes of  all  kinds,  possessed  an  elasticity, 
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due  no  doubt  to  intellectual  preeminence, 
which  distinguished  the  most  savage 
tribes,  and  rendered  them  superior  to  the 
most  y)owerful  and  intelligent  of  the  un- 
reasoning animals.  They  remained  and 
held  their  ground,  whilst  all  or  most  of 
the  others  were  forced  to  give  way  to 
changing  climate  and  altered  conditions  of 
food;. they  continued  to  rule,  long  per- 
haps without  much  civilization,  but  always 
the  lords  of  creation,  until  the  early  and 
uncivilized  tribes  were  driven  out-  by 
others  having  more  cultivation,  and  there- 
fore greater  power.  They  have  left  be- 
hind a  few  stone  weapons,  found  in  the 
caverfis  and  gravel,  buried  with  the  bones 
of  the  quadrupeds  of  their  day  now  extinct. 
Hitherto  the  subject  is  new,  and  the  dis- 
coveries that  can  be  depended  on  are  few 
and  inconsiderable ;  but  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  other  indications 
than  stone  hatchets,  knives,  and  arrow- 
heads will  be  found,  and  when  bones  and 
skulls  shall  testify  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  race.  Perhaps,  indeed,  many  such 
have  been  picked  up  already  and  lost 
again,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  pre- 
paration, even  of  scientific  observers,  to 
admit  them ;  but  now  that  the  possibility 
is  recognized,  we  shall  soon  see  the  evi- 
dence grow  around  us. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  find  in 
this  way  another  important  department 
of  human  knowledge,  archaeology,  taking 
its  earliest  facts  and  conclusions  from  geo- 
logy, adding  thus  to  the  large  number  of 
sciences  based  on  the  history  of  the  earth 
and  its  contents.  The  facts  brought  for- 
ward by  geological  investigation  in  gravel 
and  caverns  are  at  present  sources  of  in- 
formation for  determining  the  antiquity 
of  Our  race. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  Nilo- 
tic or  cuneifonn  inscriptions  of  the  most 
ancient  date,  nothing  in  the  oldest  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt  or  the  records  of  India 
or  China,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Sacred  Writings  considered  merely  as  a 
history  of  the  human  race,  that  points  to 
the  existence  of  an  ancient  people  widely 
spread  over  the  earth  in  both  hemispheres, 
living  at  the  remote  period  referred  to,  in 
a  savage  or  at  best  half  civilized  state,  but 


capable  of  manufacturing  arrow  and  speai*- 
heads  and  knives,  roughly  hewn  out  of 
hard  stone.  Far  antenor  in  time  to  iall 
ordinaiy  records,  to  cyclopean  construc- 
tions in  stone,  or  to  pictured  and  sculp- 
tured stones,  however  uncouth,  their  im- 
plements and  manufactures  found  in  many 
countries  in  caverns,  in  gravel-beds,^  or  in 
river-mud,  these  tribes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  dissevered  from  the  oldest  that  show 
relation  with  actual  history,  and  carry  us 
back  to  the  period  when  the  last  races  of 
large  quadrupeds  ranged  over  the  earth. 
Sculptured  by  beings  who  must  have 
shared  the  earth  with  the  cavern-bear, 
hyena,  and  tiger,  the  elephant,  mastodon, 
hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros,  the  great 
Irish  elk,  the  megatherium  and  glyptodon, 
the  gigantic  kangaroos  and  wombats,  and 
the  dinomis,  and  numerous  other  strange 
(quadrupeds  and  birds — these  implements, 
simple  and  rudely  formed  as  they  are,  still 
show  a  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  indicate 
a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, compared  with  which  the  cleverness 
of  the  monkey  or  any  other  unreasoning 
animal,  however  perfect  in  instinct,  is  not 
to  be  brought  into  comparison.  There  is 
enough  in  what  is  already  known  to  stim- 
ulate curiosity,  to  hint  very  obscurely  at 
the  earliest  condition  of  the  uneducated 
human  being,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
point  to  a  lapse  of  time  marked  by  geo- 
logical epochs  instead  of  years  or  centur- 
ies. How  long  this  state  of  things  lasted, 
and  by  what  steps  men  grew  out  of  this 
infancy  into  the  partial  and  obstructed 
cultivation  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  hitherto  unchecked  progress 
of  the  Saxon  races  on  the  other,  or  what 
intermediate  gradations,  are  represented 
by  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  Aztecs,  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  North-American  Indians,  the 
South-Sea  islanders,  the  Bosjesmans,  or 
the  indigenous  Australians,  there  are  no 
means  yet  of  determining.  We  can  not 
even  make  out  whether  this  early  race 
was  destroyed,  or  nearly  so,  to  make  way 
for  a  newer  one  of  greater  intellectual  ac- 
tivity :  or  whether  the  newer  arose  out 
of  the  older,  obeying  some  great  law  of 
development  and  intellectual  progress. 
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Op  the  many  provisions  for  the  exist- 
ence and  wel&re. of  organic  beings  which 
it  has  pleased  a  bountiful  Creator  to  make, 
there  is,  we  may  safely  say,  none  so  abso- 
lutely essential  as  the  atmosphere.  With- 
out it,  no  animal  could  prolong  its  exist- 
ence even  for  five  minutes ;  without  it,  the 
vegetable  creation  would  speedily  cease 
to  exist,  and  earth  would  again  become  a 
scene  of  mineral  ^xistencQ  only.  Nor  are 
the  uses  ofr'the  atmosphere  confined  to 
thus  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
by  affordingrnjiiiterial  for  the  process  of 
respiration,  to:  the  benefits  it  affords  as  a 
vehicle  for  water  are  only  less  important. 
Agaiti,  were  it*  not  for  the  admirable  pro- 
perties of  the  atmosphere  as  a  non-conduc- 
tor of  heat  our  globe  would  be  absolutely 
uninhabitable  for  any  of  the  creatures  at 
present  found  upon  it.  By  day,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  would  reach  an  excess  of  which 
we  can  absolutely  form  no  conception, 
while  his  beams  would  not  be  intercepted 
by  any  grateful  cloud,  nor  his  strength 
moderated  by  the  freshening  breeze ;  and 
the  temperature  of  the  ground,  never 
moistened  by  either  dew  or  rain,  would 
be  such  that  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
walk  on  it :  while  on  the  other  hand,  no 
sooner  would  the  sun  be  set,  than  we 
should  be  instantly  plunged  into  Egyptian 
darkness,  and  within  a  few  hours'  time  the 
temperature  would  fell  to  a  point  as  much 
below  a  Melville  Island  winter,  as  the 
heat  of  the  day  would  be  above  a  Benares 
summer.  It  is  to  the  atmosphere  we  owe 
the  beautiful  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the 
splendid  red  of  the  setting  sun,  the  gor- 
cfeous  clouds  that  majestically  sail  over 
the  heavens  in  snowy  grandeur  or  golden 
radiance,  the  sweet  melody  of  music,  and 
the  soft  tones  of  friendship  or  of  love. 
For  thousands  of  years,  too,  this  wonder- 
ful ocean  of  gas  has  been  the  agent  in  car- 
rying on  all  the  commerce  of  the  globe, 
and  bringing  into  friendly  relation  nations 
widely  separated  ;  and  even  now  that  the 
science  of  man  has  discovered  means  of 


traversing  the  seas  independent  of  the 
winds,  we  could  yet  but  ill  dispense  with 
its  services  in  this  respect. 

We  propose  at  present  to  bring  before 
our  readers  a  few  considerations  regarding 
these  currents  in  the  atmosphere  by  which 
commerce  has  been  so  long  carried  on, 
and  their  effect  on  the  climate  of  different 
localities ;  and  shall  first  say  a  few  words 
about  the  physical  constitution  of  the  at- 
mosphere Itself  The  atmosphere,  then, 
is  a  gaseous  envelope  covering  the  whole 
earth,  and  extending  to  nearly  a  uniform 
height  every  where ;  this  hight  may  be 
taken  as  being  about  forty-five  miles,  and 
though  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  de- 
termme  it,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  show 
that  it  is  perfectly  definite,  and  that  the 
atmosphere  does  not  extend  indefinitely 
into  space,  as  some  have  supposed ;  for 
the  highest  layer  of  particles  of  air  must 
be  precisely  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
earth's  surface  as  that  the  repulsive  force 
between  each  particle  composing  this 
layer,  and  the  particles  of  the  layer  next 
below  it,  shall  be  exactly  counterbalanced 
by  the  attraction  of  the  earth's  mass. 
Within  this  limit,  the  atmosphere  can  not 
be  condensed,  since  the  repulsive  force 
between  its  particles  prevents  it ;  and  be- 
yond this  limit  it  can  not  extend,  since  the 
attraction  of  gravity  retains  it. 

The  air  is  not  the  imponderable  sub- 
stance it  is  often  supposed  to  be  ;  and  the 
expression,  "trifles  light  as  air,"  must 
seem  somewhat  inapt  when  we  consider 
that,  on  every  square  inch  of  the  sui-feco 
of  our  globe,  and  of  every  body  upon  it, 
the  atmosphere  presses  with  a  weight  of 
fifteen  pounds,  and  that  in  every  direction, 
upwards  and  sideways,  as  well  as  down- 
wards ;  indeed,  were  it  not  that  it  presses 
in  every  direction,  nothing  could  be  con- 
structed of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the 
enormous  weight  which  would  then  bo 
laid  upon  it.  A  table,  for  instance,  five 
feet  by  four  feet  two  inches,  would  have 
to  bear  over  twenty  tons.     It  is  this  pres- 
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sure,  as  doubtless  our  readers  well  know, 
and  not  any  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  on 
nature's  part,  which  raises  the  water  in  a 
pump  to  the  hight  of  thirty-three  f«et,  and 
the  mercury  in  a  barometer  to  the  hight 
of  thirty  inches ;  for  the  column  of  water 
or  of  mercury  inside  the  tube  is  exactly 
balanced  by  the  column  of  air  outside ; 
and  it  could  easily  be  shown,  by  direct 
experiment,  that  a  rectangular  column  of 
water,  whose  hight  should  be  thirty-three 
feet,  and  whose  base  should  be  one 
inch  square,  would  weigh  exactly  fifteen 
pounds,  and  similarly  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury thirty  inches  high. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is 
much  the  denser,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  upper  portion  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  half  of  the  entire  atmosphere  is 
found  below  the  hight  of  three  and  a  half 
miles,  and  at  this  point  the  barometer 
stands  at  fiflbeen  inches  instead  of  thirty. 
In  air  of  such  rarity — and  even  greater 
elevations  have  been  reached,  as  by  M. 
Gay-Lussac  in  a  balloon — respiration  be- 
comes exceedingly  laborious,  and  blood 
often  starts  from  the  mouth  and  eyes; 
birds  are  unable  to  fly,  and  if  let  go,  they 
either  return  to  the  balloon,  or,  after  in- 
effectual fluttering,  descend  with  great 
rapidity  in  spiral  lines  like  birds  of  prey ; 
or  from  still  greater  elevations,  where  of 
course,  their  wings  are  still  more  useless, 
they  drop  directly  downwards  for  a  great 
distance. 

This  elevation  of  three  and  a  half  miles 
may  be  called  the  line  of  repose  of  the  at- 
mosphere, being  a  calm  space  intervening 
between  two  regions  liable  to  storms,  and 
havmg  currents  of  air  flowing  in  differ- 
ent directions  on  each  side  of  it,  so  that  if 
air  move  from  north  to  south  below,  its 
place  is  filled  again  by  a  counter-current 
moving  from  south  to  north  above  this 
line,  so  that  a  perpetual  interchange 
is  kept  up. 

The  great  agent  in  causing  currents  of 
air,  or  winds,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
is  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Tlie  air  is  not 
heated  directly  by  the  sun,  or  at  least  only 
in  a  very  slight  degree,  for  no  transparent 
body  will  become  hot  by  rays  simply  pass- 
ing through  it.  The  glass  in  a  window 
remains  quite  cool  though  transmitting 
the  fiercest  rays  of  the  sun  ;  but  if  black- 
ened on  the  inside,  so  that  the  rays  can 
not  pass  through,  it  immediately  becomes 
hot;  similarly,  the  air  becomes  heated 
principaUy  by  radiation  from  the  ground, 


and,  as  in  all  fluids,  whether  gaseous  or 
liquid,  the  heated  mass,  becoming  lighter 
by  the  expansion  consequent  on  heating, 
immediately  ascends.  This  method  of 
acquiring  heat  throughout  is  called  co/*- 
vection,  since  in  it  the  heated  particles  are 
conveyed  from  below  upwards,  and 
belongs  to  all  fluid  bodies ;  for  they  being 
bad  conductors  of  heat,  would  require  a 
great  time  to  become  heated  throughout, 
as  solid  bodies  do,  by  conduction,  in  which 
the  particles  of  matter  do  not  change  their 
relative  position. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  sun  shines  on  a 
large  tract  of  land  —  for  instance,  the 
Desert  of  Sahara ;  a  vast  volume  of  air 
being  thus  heated,  begins  immediately  to 
ascend;  a  vacuum  is  consequently  left; 
and  air  from  all  sides  immediately  rushes 
in  to  fill  this  vacuum,  thus  producing  wind. 
This  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  as,  for 
instance,  the  West-Indian  Islands,  where 
we  find  the  wind  every  day  blowing  from 
<ill  sides  towards  the  island,  thus  constitut- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  sea-breeze  of  the 
day.  The  cause  of  the  wind  in  such  cases 
being  directed  towards  the  island,  is,  that 
the  heating,  and  consequent  ascent  of  the 
air,  takes  place  much  more  over  land  than 
over  water,  and  this  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  a  given  amount  of  heat  fall- 
ing on  a  certain  extent  of  surface  of  land, 
raises  the  temperature  of  that  surface 
through  no  less  than  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  that  it  would  raise  a  similar 
extent  of  surface  of  water ;  and  secondly, 
because  a  large  amount  of  the  heat  which 
the  water  would  gain,  is  immediately  ren- 
dered latent  by  the  conversion  of  a  portion 
of  the  water  into  vapor,  and  thus  does  not 
contribute  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
water. 

But  if  a  surfiice  of  land,  receiving  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  heat,  is  raised  in  tempera- 
ture through  ^ve  times  as  many  degrees 
as  a  surface  of  water  of  the  same  extent 
would  be,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  in  losing  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  it 
falls  in  temperature  through  five  times  as 
many  degrees  as  water  does ;  there  is 
therefore,  after  sunset,  a  much  greater 
condensation  of  the  air  over  the  land  than 
there  is  over  the  water ;  and  the  former, 
increasing  in  density  very  much  in  conse- 
quence, presses  outwards  towards  the  sea 
with  considerable  force;  the  column  of 
dense  air  over  the  land  being  lowered  by 
thus  flowing  out  over  the  sea,  has  its  hight 
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f^ifffl  in  ih^  fifrprrf  rpg^tmn  hy  air  flow- 
irtftf  Sh  ffffin  iiw  fijr|/#f  aimonttUeut  over 
ih(^  rn^fi  Uf  fU\  ih^r  ffumnm ;  Ihiu  in  ron- 
rlivf^^'/lf  ninkn  dowiu  niu\  Aown  out  to  »oa 
io  Mfl  f  ttrri )  Aff/I  tfitiM  wo  hnvo  the  wifid 
IH/fwhi^  /</>rff.in«/>ii«iIy  in  a  diroction  exact* 
Iv  fh^'  ftsfvrnii  of  if«  *Un'(^tioti  rl tiring  the 
my,  t\U(\  l'nrm\u^  tho  iiVf«filri^  lftiHl-lm'CJX4.', 
fto   wmII   known  in  iiw  WoAt'ln<linn  ancl 

I^Mt.  n«i  fiitw  vdunMpv  tito  trado-whulM, 
wlil^lf  Mow  luinnintiily  from  nortli-noMt  and 
mnif li  (iftni  (owitrdN \\m ivjimtor  throu^liout 
Uin  ypfit*.  Tlipy  nrn  omiwid  hy  tlio  liout 
nf  i(i«  mm  rnt*t«fyiti^  iln^  nir  within  tho 
littplpd  \  nttd  on  tlip  lifiount  of  tlim  rnroflod 
i\\v  l(t  tliM  hltfhor  n^^ionN,  nir,  of  cotirHo, 
tltnv*«  ffiwin  (In  lltn  ('f](mfor  fVom  north  nml 
^niMhi  to  III!  up  thn  VHouum.  Now,  tho 
»|MMMt  with  which  nny  pdint  on  thooarth^s 
fiin  ftton  U  (M\rrt(Ml  ulonut,  in  tho  daily  rota- 
Unti  of  tin*  tMirth,  vnrloN  aooordhi^  to  tho 
dU(atM«o  of  tho  point  iVnin  tho  oquator, 
hnooMilnjn  loM  and  lon^^  an  it  approaches 
tho  polo#,  tho  air,  of  ooni*«o,  ovor  mioli  a 
point,  \\m  no  |(i*oator  H)tatory  wpoiMi  than 
tho  point  ItMolft  and  dooM  not  ri^dily  ao» 
\\\\\w  tho  iti^ator  Kpood  at  which  tl»o  fmrts 
of  tho  oaith  noaivr  Iho  equator  arc  tmvel- 
\\\^{  tho»vtUit\  a«  ti  |HiiMio«  over  thiv^o 
)voi#,  it  Uwoiuallylot^  Mdm)  hy  thorn; 
and  MuiH^lhooarth  l^Uato«(i>n  it^axiji  tKmi 
W\v*t  to  ow»i^  tho*o  wiud*  ao\piir\*  au  a|v 
)v:^iv<^t  tu^Hiou  t\^Mn  oa^t  to  \\n?*i — tho  i\kk 
\\\s\\  M\\^  ivt\^ri\Hl  l>y  tho  oWrvor  to 
th^^Uv  h^kto<^d  \vf  to  hiuuiolf^  just  n;^  in  a 
M^v^u^  Ivi^t  )vi^i^  a)i^\vt  «t  rivorN  lvMik« 
U  U  oxido^U  tlK"it  xvho^i  tW^  tw\%  UH>tKm$ 
— ^^N«^^wol^\\  \MH^  t\^w;i^»Nb  tho  o\|uatK\r  fr\uw 
tho  ivi>K^^  iwil  iho  i^kor  tVxwi  o<«i*l  to  wwl 
— NX  K^'^^  tho>r^  viv  «inrx  ^r^  <Hxn^lHu<sU  iW 
^V«iHU  viiU  W  tl^t  tho  vUirtsH4\xii  ol'  tko«5io 
vxi^Vit^  yxii>  ^s^  t\\Mw  »^MfiW«si5ti  iu  tho  mmh- 

tW  i^KnX"^  ^\^x^^t^  tWcj»<^  mtJ^hW  ^IW  ;iiw;^ 
M  tW^  ^i^j^ww*^  tW  <s^ivvrx  tR'»r  i)m^ 

W^'^v^'^?  A  ;A8j¥*l  #c»c\y\fc^«^K^Vv  tft><r  ;f»iNM^  ^ 

)^[<srv>'«t  ^1  ^Mi»i'4^  *i»W  ssf  t W  <v|*MHvrx  tW<n^  fe 

i^w  >iNr«<  t--*"^  vw«<jt  xwfAw-  <twixi$i  4(^'«K^;: 
^>NS  x»A/  <  w^  Hit.  \i>w$  WJ!|  iw<pa  V  5m w 

^  Hi? wA  v*u  <ioii  xv^*i^?c*.    :^v«tiKi»itMt^  mih«ti 


the  iran  M  at  hb  extreme  northern  limit, 
in  tho  month  of  Jane,  this  beK  is  so  £ir 
north  that  the  equator  bonnds  its  southern 
edge,  and  the  south-east  trade  wind  has 
even  been  found  on  the  north  of  the  equa- 
tor; and  similarly,  during  the  month  of 
December,  the  north-east  trade-wind  has 
been  known  to  cross  the  line  to  the  south- 
em  hemisphere. 

The  monsoons  of  India  and  China  next 
fall  under  our  notice.  These,  as  our  read- 
ers must  be  aware,  are  strong  winds 
blowing,  in  these  countries  from  north- 
oast  duiing  the  winter  months  of  the  year, 
and  from  south-west  during  the  summer. 
Of  these,  the  south-west  monsoon  is  by  far 
tho  most  violent,  and  also  by  £ir  the  most 
important,  sinco  it  is  this  wind  which 
brings  to  the  parched  and  thirsty  soil  tho 
copious  rains  which  so  materially  enhance 
tlio  climate  of  India,  and  the  productive- 
ness of  its  soil,  although,  perhaps,  they 
prove  a  littlo  disagreeable,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  European  residents. 

It  will  easily  do  seen  that  the  north-east 
monsoon  is  nothing  but  tho  north-east 
trade-wind,  whicli  has  been  prevented 
from  bloxving,  during  six  months  of  the 
yoiir,  by  the  causes  which  produce  tho 
SiHiUi-wost  monsoon.  These  causes  are  the 
ssuuo  in  principle  as  those  which  produce 
tho  trade-xviuds,  but  difference  of  circum« 
stances  alter  the  result.  During  the  sum- 
mer months^  the  suu  shines  in  full  strength 
on  the  cv>ntinent  of  India,  and  ^nce,aswe 
oxpUunotl  above^  land  radiates  heat  much 
tkster«  and  to  a  createrdegree,  than  water, 
a  icrro^i^t  mr^^lK>n«  and  consequent  ascent 
i>f  air«  takers  place  over  the  whole  cooti- 
tK^nt ;  air  rttsl>e«  vk>Wntlv  in  frvxn  the  In- 
dean  Ocixuv,  which  lies  to  the  southwards^ 
to  su|^>ly  the  detSdeocy  thos  miisted ;  bat 
;jis  thi^  w>talorT  roouoa  of  the  ctiurth  mast 
W  slowvr  itt  ail  |vin:i^  of  India  ti^^an  at  t2»e 
<^wilor^  iW  odurth  b  iled  Kelkbhl  bv  ilie 
rn^isU  m  hkh  amxv^  tlKsr>^  tTTav^i^E^  at  tiae 
K^rWr  mto  of  ;$fp«^  wl&kli  it  ^uts  ;SiCv)aBrvd 
at  iW  <vyaBjiBH>r.  ConV^affiK^r  t^icw-  two 
wiotk)«»s  ;aj^  K^YVv  wv^  spr^  :a  $k><as3»>w«!Si 

tibr  ^HJiift  ^'  k>^  ;fcS<iSw^tiT  :ss&:iirsiti£id 
m^  9<»/^:tAy^  A^  i:^  «^nf^  a^»itf<  j(ypi> 
itjiittf^  sniji^j^  ^/^  9ihf  >»U!thcc  T^arimts.  ^vr^uc^ 
iJl  'AArti  /«»j  >«(on^  Ticioioi  4if^(<c  4<ni!riii^ 
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former  amount  of  water  in  solution  ;  the 
excess  is,  of  course,  precipitated ;  and 
hence  the  violent  rains  which  accompany 
the  south-west  monsoon,  and  cool  the 
country,  so  as  to  render  it  habitable 
during  the  summer  months.  '  As  we  said 
above,  however,  the  under-currents  of 
the  atmosphere  do  not  ascend  higher  than 
abotit  three  and  a  half  miles ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  south-west  monsoon  must  be 
checked  on  reaching  the  Himalaya  in  the 
north-east,  since  their  hight  varies  from 
four  to  five  and  a  half  miles  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  turns  its  course  to  a  direction 
parallel  to  this  great  mountain-chain,  and 
rushes  up  the  country  as  a  south-easterly 
wind,  thus  assuming  along  the  north-east 
boundary  of  India  the  appearance  of  the 
southern  trade-wind  in  latitude  25°  to  30*> 
north.  After  depositing  a  vast  quantity 
of  water  on  its  way  up  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  fall  in  tempera- 
ture caused  by  these  mountains,  its  course 
is  again  checked  at  the  north-west  bound- 
ary of  the  Punjab  by  another  bend  in 
the  chain ;  and  turning  along  the  moun- 
tains so  as  to  become  a  north-east  wind, 
it  is  neutralized  by  meeting  with  the  or- 
dinary south-west  monsoon  blowing  from 
the  Arabian  Sea  up  the  course  of  the 
Indus. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  is  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  a  south-west  monsoon  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place, 
there  must  be  land,  not  on  the  equator, 
but  to  the  northwards  of  it,  but  yet  suffi- 
ciently near  the  tropics  to  produce  great 
rarefiiction  of  the  air  on  the  sun's  arriving 
at  or  near  the  zenith  during  the  summer 
months;  secondly,  there  must  be  water 
between  this  land  and  the  equator,  since 
otherwise  there  would  be  more  rarefiiction 
of  air  there,  and  no  current  could  possibly 
set  to  the  northwards,  but  the  north-east 
trade-wind  would  continue  blowing  as 
before,  though  it  would  cease  further 
from  the  equator  than  during  the  winter 
months. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  south-west  mon- 
soon, nor  interruption  to  the  north-east 
trade-wind  in  the  Atlantic,  since  here 
there  is  a  uniform  sur&ce  of  water  ;  nor 
in  Africa,  since  here  there  is  a  uniform 
surface  of  land ;  but  along  the  north  sea- 
board of  the  Mediterranean  the  same  con- 
ditions are  found ;  and  accordingly,  here, 
again,  we  find  winds  blowing  correspond- 
ing  to  the  monsoons,  though  much  weaker, 


for  two  reasons  —  first,  because  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  much  less,  since  it  shines  on 
land  much  further  from  the  equator  than 
the  land  along  the  north  seaboard  of  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
surface  of  land- which  this  heat  has  to  act 
on  here  is  much  smaller ;  still,  however, 
the  winds  are  quite  recognizable,  and  well 
known  to  mariners  in  those  parts.  Wo 
find  them  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
antiquity;  for  instance,  Demosthenes 
cautions  the  Athenians  against  delaying 
to  send  succors  northwards  to  Olynthus, 
lest  the  Etesians  should  set  in,  and  effec- 
tually prevent  them.  These  Etesians 
correspond  to  the  north-east  monsoon  of 
India,  or  the  ordinary  trade-wind  of  other 
parts,  and  in  Greece,  as  in  India,  only 
blow  during  the  six  months  that  the  sun  is 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  because  check- 
ed during  the  other  six  months  by  the 
wind  from  the  south-west.  A  south-west 
wind  ought  also  to  be  found  along  the 
extreme  south  coast  of  the  United  States, 
in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Florida ;  and  during  our  winter  months 
we  might  expect  to  find  a  north-west 
monsoon  blowing  inland  on  the  north 
coast  of  Australia. 

From  constant  and  periodic  winds,  such 
as  we  have  been  considering,  we  must 
pass  to  those  which,  though  not  falling 
under  either  of  these  heads,  are  yet  the 
prevailing  winds  in  certain  districts.  Such 
are  the  south-west  winds  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  western  parts  of  North- 
America  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific, 
which  become  more  westerly  as  we  ap- 
proach the  northern  parts  of  those  conti- 
nents ;  and  again,  such  are  the  north-west 
winds  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South-Ameri- 
ca, which  become  more  westerly  as  we 
go  further  south.  These  are  the  most 
important  winds  of  temperate  zones ;  and 
it  is  to  their  infiuence  that  the  western 
shores  of  great  continents  owe  their  de- 
cided superiority  over  the  eastern,  as  re- 
gards mildness  and  equability  of  climate. 
Let  us  contrast,  for  instance,  the  climate 
of  these  kingdoms  with  that  of  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland  in  about  the  same 
latitude  on  the  east  coast  of  America,  and 
the  latter,  again,  with  British-Columbia 
and  Vancouver's  Island,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  same  continent.  In  both  cases,  we 
find  that  the  average  temperature  of  the 
whole  year  is  18°  Fahrenheit  higher  on 
the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side ;  and 
again,  we  must  .recollect  that  not  only  is 
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the  average  in  favor  of  the  western  side 
by  so  large  a  difference,  but  that  the 
cUmate  is  also  much  more  equable  on  the 
western  side,  the  range  from  summer  to 
winter  temperature  being  much  less ;  for 
the  heat  of  the  Labrador  eummer  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  ours,  as  is  the 
cold  of  winter  more  severe.  We  have  an 
advantage  of  one  or  two  degrees  over  the 
western  coast  of  America  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  regards  average  temperature,  and 
this  is  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  But  yet  the  climate  of 
British-Columbia  is  a  magnificent  one ; 
and  when  combined  with  its  advantages 
of  commercial  situation,  and  roadsteads 
for  shipping,  will  render  it  a  colony  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  both  mercantile 
and  political.  It  is  to  these  prevailing 
south-west  winds  that  these  climatal  ad- 
vantages of  the  western  sides  of  great 
continents  are  owing.  We  mentioned 
above  that  a  current  the  reverse  of  the 
trade-wind  must  set  from  the  tropics  to- 
wards the  poles  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  order  to  refill  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  flow  of  the  trade- 
winds  towards  the  equator.  This  upper 
current  consists  of  the  heated  air  which 
hns  been  drawn  up  within  the  tropics,  and 
rising  from  the  ocean  as  it  does  over  a 
great  part  of  the  globe,  is  perfectly  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  It  does  not  readily 
lose  the  whole  of  the  more  rapid  motion 
of  rotation  which  it  had  acquired  within 
the  tropics,  and  hence,  by  overtaking  the 
earth  m  higher  latitudes  it  impmges 
against  the  west  sides  of  the  continent  as 
a  south-west  wind.  It  must  be  renjem- 
bered,  that  partly  in  consequence  of  con- 
densation, and  partly  to  supply  the  vacu- 
um caused  by  the  current  towards  the 
equator,  the  upper  current  will  in  higher 
latitudes  descend  and  become  terrestrial ; 
and  it  may  also  be  seen  that  the  further 
it  goes  from  the  equator  the  more  will  its 
west-to-east  motion  predominate  ;  so  that 
in  high  latitudes  it  becomes  almost  a  due 
west  wind.  Thb  is  more  easily  observed 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  than  in  the 
northern,  since  in  the  former  the  globe  is 
circumnavigable,  and  there  it  is  well 
known  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
round  Cape  Horn  to  the  westward,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  voyage  home  from 
Australia  is  always  made  by  Cape  Horn  ; 
not  only  so,  indeed,  but  if  any  vessel  has 
to  sail  from  Australia  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  it  is  found  to  be  a  saving  of 


time  to  go  round  two  thirds  of  the  globe 
by  the  Cape  Horn  route,  rather  than  to 
sail  for  one  third  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind 
on  the  direct  route.  Cori'esponding  with 
these  westerly  winds  in  the  lower  atmo- 
sphere in  high  latitudes,  there  is  a  con- 
stant current  from  east  to  west  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  within  the  tropics  ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  by  ascending  m  conse- 
quence of  rarefaction,  the  trade-winds  only 
lose  their  motion  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  and  not  their  motion  from 
east  to  west. 

Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the  south- 
west winds  we  have  spoken  of  on  the 
climate  of  the  west  sides  of  continents, 
and  we  may  take  British-Columbia  as  a 
good  instance  in  point.  In  the  first  place, 
since  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  equa- 
tor, it  conveys  a  large  quantity  of  heat, 
in  consequence  of  this  alone ;  but,  in  the 
second  place,  it  arrives,  as  we  have  said, 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapor.  Now,  it 
is  no  doubt  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readci*s  that  it  takes  a  vast  quantity  of 
heat  to  convert,  say,  a  pound  of  water  at 
212®,  or  the  boiling-point,  into  a  pound 
of  steam  at  212°,  the  heat  thus  absorbed 
being  quite  inappreciable  by  the  ther- 
mometer, and  being  therefore  known  by 
the  name  of  latent  heat ;  and  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  is  thus  rendered  latent 
by  the  formation  of  vapor  at  whatever 
temperature  it  may  be  formed;  and  on 
the  reconversion  of  this  vapor  into  water, 
the  very  same  quantity  of  heat  is  again 
evolved,  and  rendered  appreciable  by  the 
thermometer.  Arriving,  then,  upon  the 
land,  and  being  condensed  and  cooled  by 
imparting  its  heat  to  it,  this  air  becomes 
incapable  of  holding  so  much  aqueous 
vapor  in  solution  ;  the  excess  is  of  course 
precipitated  as  water,  and,  consequently, 
gives  out  the  large  amount  of  latent  heat 
which  it  contained.  Passing  onwards 
over  the  country,  the  wind  encounters 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  condensation  and  cooling  it  hero 
experiences,  gives  out  its  last  remains  of 
moisture  '  and  warmth,  and  therefore 
thenceforth  blows  over  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  as  a  cold  dry  wind,  communi- 
cating neither  warmth  in  winter  nor  cool- 
ness in  summer,  so  that  on  the  east  coast 
we  find  an  extreme  climate,  in  which  the 
cold  of  winter  is  most  rigorous,  and  the 
heat  of  summer  very  severe. 

Passing  from  west   to   east  over  the 
great  continent  of  the  old  world,  we  find 
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the  very  same  phenomena  —  the  west 
coast  having  a  mild  equable  climate 
such  as  is  usually  enjoyed  by  islands, 
and  hence  called  insular ;  while  the  east 
coast  has  an  extreme  climate,  the  range 
from  summer  to  winter  average  tempera- 
ture being  very  great  —  as,  for  instance, 
at  Pekin,  where  the  range  is  as  much  as 
90°  Fahrenheit;  whereas  the  range  in 
these  kingdoms  is  only  20^  in  some 
parts.  Such  difference  in  climate  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  sides  of  a  conti- 
nent is  not  found  within  30°  of  the  equa- 
tor, since  within  this  limit  the  cause  of  the 
difference  is  wanting,  as  the  trade-winds 
blow  unifoimly  towards  the  equator,  at 
least  as  far  as  this  latitude. 

Cyclones  are  a  matter  of  much  more 
importance  than  other  winds,  both  be- 
cause they  are  more  numerous,  and  be- 
cause they  follow  certain  laws,  which  are 
capable  of  investigation,  and,  indeed,  have 
been  largely  investigated.  It  has  been 
computed,  from  accurate  observations, 
that  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  these 
islands,  two  thirds  come  under  the  head 
of  cyclones.  The  late  terrible  storm,  so 
lamentably  signalized  by  the  loss  of  the 
Royal  Charter,  was  unquestionably  a  cy- 
clone, for,  as  was  no  doubt  observed  by 
all  who  read  the  accounts  of  it  carefully, 
the  wind  was  from  the  north-west  on  the 
north  coast  of  Wales,  while  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time  it  was  from  the  south- 
east on  the  Kentish  coast ;  and  Admiral 
Elliott's  squadron,  which  stood  out  to  sea 
from  Plymouth  on  the  approach  of  the 
storm,  actually  passed  through  the  center 
of  the  hurricane,  and  after  enjoying  a 
brief  calm  here,  was  again  involved  in  the 
storm,  but  with  the  wind  blowing  from 
exactly  the  opposite  quarter. 

Dreadful,  however,  as  the  effects  of 
such  storms  are,  even  in  these  islands,  yet 
temperate  zones  enjoy  a  comparative  im- 
munity from  them ;  it  is  within  the  tro- 
pics that  they  assume  their  most  awful 
and  terrific  aspect.  There,  ships  are  often 
laid  on  their  beam-ends  till  their  mast- 
heads dip  beneath  the  water;  and  it  is 
nothing  uncommon  to  see  a  whole  planta- 
tion of  gigantic  sugar-canes  cleared  in  an 
instant  of  time,  and  hurried  aloft,  roots 
and  all,  by  the  violence  of  the  whirlwind. 

It  has  been  observed  that  these   cy- 
clones never  approach  within  ten  degrees 
of  the   equator,   the  reason   of  this,   of 
•  course,  being  that  within  these  limits  the 
wind  moves  m  but  one  direction,  and  that 


directly  upwards,  so  that  here  there  is 
perpetual  calm ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
approach  of  one  of  these  hurricanes,  those 
vessels  in  the  North-Atlantic  which  are 
sufficiently  near  always  run  for  Trinidad. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  connected  with 
these  typhoons,  that  high  land  seems  to 
have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  divert  their 
onward  course,  and  near  such  land  they 
often  re-curve  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
avoid  it;  for  this  reason,  the  island  of 
Mauritius  is  much  used  as  a  harbor  of 
refuge  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean,  as 
they  generally  re-curve  when  passing  near 
it  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  To  account 
for  the  rotatory  motion  of  these  typhoons, 
various  theories  have  been  proposed,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  be  hardly  suit- 
able to  these  pages ;  but  we  may  mention 
that  Mr.  Redfield,  of  New-York,  con- 
siders that  this  motion,  when  once  begun, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  is  aftei*- 
wards  kept  up  by  the  pressure  exercised 
by  the  external  air  on  the  rotating  column, 
as  tRis  external  air  is  drawn  in,  and  in  its 
turn  ascends  in  a  spiral  manner  through 
the  storm,  to  be  in  its  turn  poured  out 
above,  for  such  an  ascent  of  air  undoubt- 
edly takes  place  in  these  cyclones,  and 
Mr.  Redfield  considers  them  to  be  com- 
parable to  chimneys,  a  comparative  vacu- 
um being  formed  mside  by  the  centrifugal 
force  generated  by  their  rotation.  Our 
readers,  must,  of  course,  judge  of  this 
theory  for  themselves,  and  until  this  and 
other  such  points  are  settled,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  merely  mentioning 
a  few  other  well-established  and  curious 
facts  regarding  these  cyclones. 

Whatever  be  the  original  cause  of  the 
rotation  of  a  cyclone,  its  direction  is  inva- 
riably in  the  same  hemisphere,  being 
always  from  right  to  left  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  from  left  to  right,  like 
the  hands  of  a  watch,  in  the  southern ; 
and  this  rotation  will  sometimes,  near  the 
center  of  the  storm,  be  as  rapid  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour,  though 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  storm  sel- 
dom exceeds  fifteen  or  sixteen,  whence  it 
happens  that  ships  sometimes  sail  into  the 
middle  of  a  storm  by  merely  overtaking  it, 
whereas  had  they  lain  to  for  a  time,  they 
would  have  escaped  it.  Hence,  also,  we 
derive  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
termed  a  ground-swell,  or  undulatory  mo- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  though  the 
wind  may  at  the  same  time  be  perfectly 
quiet,  a  state  of  things  which  generally 
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lasts  for  a  considerable  tirno  after  a  storm, 
and  may  begin  before  a  storm  sets  in ;  it 
is  caused  by  the  progressive  movement 
of  the  undulations  being  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  storm,  so  that  they  outrun  it, 
like  heralds  sent  before  to  tell  of  an  ene- 
my's approach,  or  affectionate  missives 
dispatched  by  a  friend  after  his  departure, 
to  assure  us  of  his  continued  existence. 

Strange  to  say,  these  cyclones  seem  to 
move  rather  against  than  with  the  trade- 
winds,  for  they  invariably  move  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles,  whereas  the 
trade-winds  move  from  the  higher  lati- 
tudes towards  the  equator.  This  phe- 
nomenon has  excited  much  surprise,  and 
hitherto,  we  believe,  has  received  no  sat- 
isfactory solution.  They  also  widen  out 
in  diameter,  and  decrease  in  violence,  as 
they  approach  our  latitudes,  and  thus 
often  encounter  and  neutralize  each  other. 
Though  so  much  less  severe,  they  seem  to 
be  more  frequent  in  the  temperate  zones, 
probably  owing  to  new  storms  being 
generated  in  the  temperate  zones  them- 
selves, besides  those  which  enter  them 
from  the  tropics.  Here,  also,  we  may  be 
actually  within  the  northern  limit  of  a  cy- 
clone, and  yet  the  air  be  perfectly  still, 


for  as  the  poleward  side  of  a  cyclone  inva- 
riably blows  from  east  to  west,  it  may 
meet  the  ordinary  westerly  winds  of  these 
latitudes,  and,  owing  to  the  slower  motion 
of  cyclones  in  temperate  zones,  may  only 
just  neutralize  them,  so  that  a  calm  will 
be  the  result ;  while  on  the  southerly 
limit  of  the  very  same  cyclone  there  may 
be  a  considerable  storm,  since  there  these 
forces  will  aid  instead  of  neutralizing  each 
other.  Observations  on  cyclcvies  here 
are  therefore  more  difficult  and  less  valua- 
ble than  if  made  within  the  tropics ;  but 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  of 
obsei'vation  are  much  less.  Were  a  sys- 
tem of  submarine  telegraphs  established 
in  the  West-Indian  islands,  and  observa- 
tions carefully  made  simultaneously  at  dif- 
ferent points,  and  then  collated,  much 
valuable  information  might  be  obtained, 
and  the  same  use  might  be  made  of  the 
East-Indian  system  of  telegraphs.  The 
study  of  cyclones,  as  well,  indeed,  as  of 
atmospheric  currents  in  general,  is  of 
much  importance,  not  merely  in  a  theo- 
retical pomt  of  view,  but  also  as  bearing, 
in  a  most  practical  manner  on  the  inter- 
ests of  navigation  and  the  safety  of  human 
life. 
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THE  TERMS  ON  WHICH  EVERY  BODY  SURRENDERS. 


"  Haxp  a  loaf,"  saith  the  proverb,  "  is 
better  than  no  bread ;"  and  the  maxim, 
we  think,  holds  equally  good  whether  the 
foad  be  the  coarse  brown  crust  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  tramp's  wallet,  or  the  confection 
cut  for  a  young  marquis  with  a  silver 
knife  and  served  on  priceless  porcelain. 
In  either  case  there  is  sure  to  be  a  craving 
unsupplied,  and  each,  while  he  alleviates 
the  longings  of  nature  with  his  morsel,  is 
at  heart  and  stomach  like  poor  Oliver 
Twist,  "  asking  for  more."    Through  all 


professions,  under  all  circumstances,  in  all 
grades  of  society,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  wise  and  ignorant,  every  body  is  dis- 
contented, or  if  that  be  too  strong  a  word, 
dissatisfied  with  his  actual  lot.  There 
seems  to  be  no  such  pei*son  as  the  conviva 
satuTj  the  philosopher  who  can  lean  back 
in  his  chair,  as  it  were,  and  say :  "  There, 
I  have  had  what  I  like  ;  I  have  had  enough 
of  it ;  I  am  thoroughly  comfortable !  A 
child  might  play  with  me  now."  We 
need  no  Lacretius  to  tell  us  that — 
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**  In  the  bowl  where  pleasures  swim, 
The  bitter  rises  to  the  brim ; 
And  garlands  from  the  rosiest  brake 
May  press  the  temples  till  they  ache/'*    • 

We  require  the  assurance  of  neither 
King  Solomon  nor  Mr.  Tupper,  that — 
"Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sor- 
row ;"  but  we  clo  marvel  at  that  peculiar- 
ity in  human  nature  which  can  not  accept 
the  sweetest  draught  without  wishing  that 
it  was  differently  mixed,  or  in  a  larger 
measure,  or  offered  by  another  hand,  or 
drained  from  a  more  fanciful  goblet ;  that 
if  its  wreath  be  even  woven  from  (hornless 
roses,  must  needs  long  for  the  scentless 
dahlia ;  and  in  the  midst  of  whose  mirth 
there  is  sometliing  worse  than  sorrow — a 
vague  restless  yearning  for  it  knows  not 
what. 

There  is  a  wondrous  touch  of  that  half- 
sympathizing,  half  searching  satire  which 
makes  the  pathos  of  Vanity  Fair^  and 
causes  it  to  probe  the  heart  of  every  one 
of  us  to  the  quick,  when  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne,  jeering  at  Becky  for  the  little 
woman's  worldly  ambition,  says  to  her : 
"  You  all  want  what  you  can't  get — what 
isn't  worth  having  when  you've  got  it. 
'Gad,  I  dined  with  the  King  yesterday, 
and  we'd  boiled  neck  of  mutton  and  tur- 
nips !"  The  jaded  men  of  pleasure  had 
gone  the  whole  round  of  epicurism,  and 
come  sorrowfully  back  to  the  point  from 
which  they  started. 

And  without  being  then  of  pleasure,  so 
is  it  with  us  all.  We  all  want  what  we 
can't  get.  When  we've  got  it,  perhaps 
the  boiled  neck  of  mutton  and  turnips  is 
the  more  savory  dish  of  the  two.  But 
even  though  we  accept  the  unpalatable 
truth,  we  fail  to  act  upon  it.  The  mirage 
that  lures  us  on  through  the  desert  is  too 
Ciscinating  to  ignore,  though  our  Arab 
has  vouched  for  its  unreality,  and  the 
frame  of  a  dead  camel  with  something 
very  like  a  man's  thigh-bone  and  a  human 
skull,  are  even  now  bleaching  at  our  feet. 
We  do  not  choose  to  allow  that  those 
pointed  minarets  and  waving  palms,  and 
the  cool  sheet  of  water  glistening  like  a 
mirror  in  the  sun,  will  always  be  a  couple 
of  leagues  ahead.  Surely  it  is  worth  while 
to  go  a  few  yards,  and  yet  a  few  yards 
farther,  hi  the  direction  of  the  Happy 
Land.  Perhaps,  were  it  not  for  this  illu- 
sion, we  should  never  have  the  heart  to 

*  Medio  de  fontc  leporum, 

Surgit  amari  allquid,  quod  in  ipsla  floribus  angat. 


prosecute  our  jouraey,  but  should  lay  our- 
selves down  wearily  and  hopelessly  to  die 
on  the  scorching  sand. 

Master  Harry,  supine  and  agape  on 
nurse's  flannel  apron,  cries  bitterly  for  the 
moon.  It  is  as  well  to  begin  as  you  mean 
to  go  on.  Poor  little  man  !  In  one  way 
or  another  he  will  be  crying  for  the  moon 
all  his  life.  That  sagacious  woman,  skilled 
in  sedative  arts,  gives  him  a  China  orange, 
in  lieu  of  the  lustrous  orb  hanging  outside 
the  nursery  window  beyond  his  tiny 
reach.  Again,  it  is  as  well  to  begin  as 
you  mean  to  go  on.  He  will  be  lucky  if 
he  can  always  get  so  good  a  thing  as  a 
China  orange  when  he  is  asking  for  a  fixed 
planet.  He  accepts  it,  however,  under 
protest  indeed,  and  with  his  eyes  riveted 
on  Diana  the  while,  but  still  he  accepts  it, 
and  the  venal  urchin  renders  his  first  act 
of  submission  to  the  universal  principle  of 
compromise. 

It  is  a  wholesome  precept,  that  "  If  you 
can't  have  what  you  like,  you  should  like 
what  you  have."  Because  the  moon, 
whether  in  apogee  or  perigee,  or  other 
astronomical  phase,  must  always  be  be- 
yond your  grasp,  is  the  best  possible  rea- 
son why  you  should  suck  your  China 
orange  till  nothing  is  left  but  the  pips. 
Look  at  your  neighbors,  and  observe  how 
all,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  drain- 
ing away  like  so  many  leeches  at  the 
shrinking  fruit.  This  man  aimed  at  fame 
— literary,  we  will  say — as  being  the  least 
tangible  and  perhaps  the  most  disappoint- 
ing of  all  "  kudos,'*^  He  was  head  of  his 
form  at  Eton,  had  his  interleaved  "  Scrip- 
tores  "  filled  to  the  margin  with  parallel 
passages  from  every  known  author,  was 
"sent  up"  for  Greek  Iambics  which  the 
head-master  himself  could  scarcelv  con- 
strue,  and  spent  in  reading  Herodotus  for 
his  amusement  those  "long-after-fours" 
that  will  never  be  so  bright  any  where 
again,  as  by  the  sunny  Brocas  or  on  the 
velvet  sward  of  the  Upper-Shooting-Fields. 
Then  a  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge, 
and  author  of  a  poem  to  which  Firmilian 
were  a  tame  and  commonplace  production. 
No  wonder  ho  "  put  in"  for  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  had  reason  to  be  cruelly  dis- 
appointed that  his  famous  work  on  "  the 
Impossible"  did  not  go  through  a  dozen 
editions,  and  render  him  the  most  noto- 
rious personage  in  England.  ^^Manstrari 
digito  prcBtereuntium?^  was  his  mark,  but 
he  fell  short  of  it,  and  with  more  common- 
sense  than   you  would   have  given  him 
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credit  for,  accepted  the  compromise. 
Never  mind  how  bitter  was  the  first  taste 
of  the  rind,  he  bit  manfully  into  his  orange, 
and  clings  to  it  now  like  a  vampyre.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  Scott  or  a 
Bulvver  or  a  Macaulay;  but  faute  de 
mieuXy  certain  pounds  a  sheet  are  not  to 
be  despised,  and  though  the  treacle  of 
popularity  may  be  in  the  top-shelf  of  the 
cupboard  under  lock  and  key,  substantial 
butter  is  no  unwelcome  addition  to  real 
bread.  Take  another  instance.  The  pre- 
sent Mrs.  Goodenough  was  the  beauty  of 
three  counties  —  nay,  an  acknowledged 
star  in  those  fastidious  vapor-baths,  the 
London  ball-rooms.  She  has  more  than 
once  danced  with  royalty,  and  borne  her 
part  discreetly  enough  in  that  exhilarating 
dialogue  of  question  and  answer  which 
the  blood  of  kings  is  so  apt  to  originate. 
A  sucking  duke  has  sent  her  flowers  from 
Covent-Garden.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved in  her  own  native  place  that  she 
might  have  been  a  marquis's  third  wife. 
She  was  well  brought  up.  The  Stretchers 
are  all  well  brought  up,  or  if  not  it  is  no 
fault  of  their  aunt,  my  Lady  Backboard, 
so  it  is  needless  to  state  that  she  looked 
to  make  a  great  match  ;  but  when  season 
after  season  failed  to  bring  the  moon  any 
nearer  the  sphere  of  these  undoubted  at- 
tractions, why  she  put  up  with  her  orange 
like  a  sensible  young  woman,  and  never 
pulled  a  wry  face  about  it,  but  consented 
frankly  and  cheerfully  to  make  Squire 
Goodenough,  with  his  comfortable  hall 
and  moderate  though  sufficient  income, 
the  "  happiest  of  men." 

It  is  not,  I  grant,  every  nature  that  is 
so  constituted  as  to  be  able  thus  to  settle 
down  from  high  aspirations  to  contented 
mediocrity.  It  is  not  every  Roman  who 
is  willing  to  accept  the  cultivation  of  cab- 
bages as  an  equivalent  for  the  splendors 
of  a  dictatorship ;  and  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  making  himself  and  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  both  exceedingly  uncomfortable, 
could  not  forget,  though  he  tried  hard  to 
do  so,  the  tarnished  glitter  of  a  diadem  in 
the  potty  intrigues  of  a  coterie.  To  do 
soldiers  justice,  however,  theirs  is  the  pro- 
fession of  all  others  which  teaches  them 
most  readily  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
exigences  of  their  situation.  It  happened 
to  tbe  writer  of  this  article,  not  many 
years  ago,  to  come  across  the  mangled 
form  of  a  French  colonel  of  Voltigeurs  ly- 
ing pale  and  exhausted  on  a  stretcher, 
wiili  his  leg  amputated  at  the  thigh,  an- 


other victini  amongst  hundreds  of  suffer- 
era  like  himself  to  the  defenses  of  a  cer- 
tain tower  called  the  Malakhoff,  which 
has  sent  as  many  brave  souls  at  short  no- 
tice into  eternity  as  ever  did  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  the  sun  of  Peleus.  An  involun- 
tary expression  of  sympathy  and  respect 
could  not  but  escape  the  lips  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  the  latter,  pressing  the  wound- 
ed man's  hand,  alluded  gently  to  the 
di'eadful  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  lop- 
ping of  a  limb.  The  colonel  thanked  him 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  C'en  est  fini^^^  said 
he,  with  that  indescribable  gesture  of  giv- 
ing the  past  utterly  to  the  winds  which 
none  but  a  Frenchman  can  effect.  '*  Oen 
estfini.  Maisje  crois  hien  quej^ai  sauvS 
le  reste  /'*  He  had  accepted  the  compro- 
mise, and  on  further  conversation  this  pli- 
ability proved  to  be  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  man's  character.  "  His  career,"  he 
said,  "  was  fairly  cut  short :  no  naore  am- 
bition, no  more  service,  no  more  mDitary 
glory."  To  a  soldier,  and  above  all  a 
French  soldier,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  a 
more  dispiriting  state  of  things,  neverthe- 
less our  stout-hearted  Voltigeur  was  not 
entirely  without  consolation.  "  tPai  tfne 
petite  JUle,'*^  said  he,  ^''j^ai  une  terre-^je 
m*en  vats  viiyre  chez  moi,  planter  mes 
c/iowaj."  Surely  this  man  was  the  very 
arch  champion  of  compromise. 

Some  men  kick  and  some  compound — 
that  is  the  whole  difference  ;  but  the  kick- 
ers, with  a  iti\y  rafe  exceptions,  have  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  more  rational 
fellow-creatures,  and  compound  too  at 
last.  Reader,  if  a  lady,  you  are  not  of 
course  old  enough  to  remember  the  days 
of  stage-coaches ;  nor  indeed  under  any 
circumstances  could  you  have  occupied 
the  box-seat ;  but  if  you  are  a  gentleman, 
and  forty,  you  will  not  misunderstand  my 
illustration. 

Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  high- 
couraged,  high-stepping,  rebellious  young 
horse,  the  one  black  sheep  in  the  team, 
put  in,  at  what  coachmen  call  the  off- 
wheel,  a  position  dangerously  convenient 
for  the  application  of  the  double  thong  ? 
With  cars  laid  back,  and  stiffened  limbs 
pointing  in  different  directions,  suggestive 
only  of  retrogi-ession,  he  submits  unwill- 
ingly to  the  ignominy  of  being  harnessed 
to  the  vehicle ;  the  attendant  helpers  pay- 
ing him  the  compliment  of  caution  in  ap- 
proaching his  heels.  How  tight  they  pole 
him  up !  How  carefully  they  buckle  the 
rein  to  his  bit  where  the  purchase  shall 
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be  greatest,  and  the  pain  consequently 
most  severe  in  his  poor  mouth.  They 
grin  at  each  other  when  their  preparations 
are  concluded,  and  the  coachman,  draw- 
ing on  his  gloves,  scans  their  arrange- 
ments with  an  approving  eye.  The  reins 
are  parted,  the  driver  leans  forward,  the 
whole  machine  is  put  in  motion,  all  but 
the  neophyte.  He  declines  to  move,  he 
won't  start,  not  he !  Nevertheless  the 
tough  harness  stands  the  strain.  His  fel- 
low-laborers pull  him  along,  will  he,  will 
he !  though  his  four  iron-shod  feet  are 
scoring  the  Macadam  into  furrows,  while 
a  torturing  grasp  compresses  his  jaws,  and 
the  pitiless  whip-cord  plies  its  stinging 
cuts  about  his  rips.  Maddened  to  desper- 
ation, he  plunges  forward  against  his  col- 
lar, to  drag  every  thing  incontinent  to 
Hades.  Very  welll  In  half  a  dozen 
strides  he  learns  that  he  is  pulling  the 
rest  of  the  team  along  as  well  as  the  whole 
coach — the  gray,  the  little  chestnut,  the 
blind  mare,  the  four  insides,  the  passen- 
gers on  the  roof,  the  whole  of  the  luggage, 
and  the  supplementary  old  woman  with  a 
cotton  umbrella  and  a  bandbox. 

"  He'll  soon  tire  of  that  fun,"  says  the 
coachman,  who  has  played  the  same  game 
with  hundreds  in  his  day,  and  at  the  first 
ascent  it  dawns  upon  the  equine  mind  of 
our  rebel  that  he  had  better  accept  of  a 
compromise.  Behold  him,  ere  the  half- 
way house  is  passed,  trotting  submissive- 
ly along  as  if  he  had  been  in  harness  all 
his  life.  Would  old  Wildfire,  who  bore 
him,  the  mare  that  but  one  jockey  at 
Newmarket  could  ride,  and  not  an  in- 
closnre  in  Yorkshire  could  keep  in,  ac- 
knowledge this  for  her  foal  once  rolling 
amongst  the  June  buttercups  at  her  feet, 
fi'ee  as  the  breeze  that  wantoned  with 
the  whispering  elms  nodding  and  tower- 
ing in  the  summer  sky  ? 

Many  a  stout  heart,  many  a  keen  and 
gallant  spirit  have  we  all  seen,  put  in,  so 
to  speak,  "at  the  off- wheel."  Perhaps 
one  in  a  hundred,  and  that,  alas!  too 
often  the  bravest  and  the  gentlest,  will 
not  bend^  but  break!  This  exception 
only  goes  to  prove  the  great  invincible 
rule  of  compromise. 

In  the  natural  world,  by  the  decrees  of 
a  far-seeing  Providence,  the  advantages 
and  the  drawbacks  of  weather,  climate, 
salubrity,  and  production,  seem  to  be 
weighed  in  a  balance,  of  which  compro- 
mise may  be  said  to  hold  the  scales.  You 
or  I,   perhaps,  might  object  to   change 


places  with  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Lap 
lander;  might  vote  it  inconvenient,  not 
to  say,  disagreeable,  to  divide  our  days 
and  nights  into  nine  months  at  a  time  of 
the  latter,  for  three  of  the  former.  It 
would  astonish  us  not  a  little  to  find 
that  at  midsummer,  make  what  haste 
we  would,  we  were  never  "in  time  to 
go  to  bed  with  a  candle,"  and  disgust 
us  still  more  tq  sit  through  the  v^inter 
days  by  lamplight,  except  when  some 
fortuitous  Aurora  Borealis  gives  us  the 
chance  of  an  "outing."  But  the  Lapp 
cherishes  none  of  these  weak-minded 
prejudices.  The  long,  dark  winter  is  to 
him  the  season  of  merriment  and  festive 
ty.  In  his  warm  hut  under  the  snow  hi- 
spends  his  hours  in  the  agreeable  alterna- 
tions of  feasting  and  sleeping.  Sis  diges 
tion,  happy  man !  accommodates  itself 
with  facility  to  blubber  and  train-oil,  and 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  he  keeps  a 
perpetual  Christmas.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  is  lusty  and  wakeful  during  the 
short  summer,  and  can  devote  "  the  shin- 
ing hours,"  like  Dr.  Watts's  bee,  to  lay- 
ing up  a  store  for  future  consumption. 
He  has  no  coach-horsea  to  take  him 
abroad,  but  ho  compromises  for  a  team 
of  sagacious  rough-coated  dogs  that  draw 
his  sledge  quite  as  fast  as  he  cares  to  go  ; 
and  moreover  he  compounds  for  no  as- 
sessed taxes,  and  curses  no  income  ditto. 
Nay,  we  are  even  fiiin  to  believe  that  he 
has  some  set-off  for  the  imspeakable  hide- 
ousness  of  his  partner  ;  and  that  domestic 
qualities  of  which  we  kno^  nothing,  but 
which  must  be  beyond  price  to  a  man 
who  spends  nine  months  of  the  year  in 
his  own  house,  make  him  rich  amends  for 
an  outside  that  in  our  eyes  approaches 
deformity. 

So  with  the  swart  African,  or  the  sup- 
ple Asiatic,  under  the  white  glare  of  the 
torrid  zone.  True  that  the  sun  beats 
down  upon  him  with  scorching  fury — 
that  the  gaudy  leopard,  the  sleek  and 
shining  tiger,  lie  in  wait  for  him  in  the 
tangled  jungles,  gorgeous  with  its  many 
hues  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  That 
massive  serpents  coiled  in  glistening  folds 
lurk  in  the  deep,  dank  glades,  ready  to 
squeeze  and  pound  and  lubricate  him, 
and  then  bolt  him  for  a  meal !  That 
every  step  he  goes  may  be  his  last.  But 
is  not  life  to  him  one  rich  voluptuous 
dream  ?  Has  he  more  than  a  passing  care 
"  what  he  shall  eat,  or  what  he  shall 
drink,    and  .wherewithal     he     shall    be 
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clotlied  ?"  That  tawny  skin  is  his  velvet 
mantle,  that  starry  heaven  the  roof-tree 
of  his  homo — ^he  stoops  to  the  diamond 
rill,  he  feeds  from  the  broad-leaved  tree. 
He  has  no  books  to  read — no  letters  to 
write — no  cards  to  leave — no  debts  to 
pay.  Surely  his  is  the  happy  land  —  the 
Elysian  fields  of  the  ancient  poet  —  the 
fiddler's  green  of  our  own  honest  Jack 
Tar  of  modern  days. 

^^  Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons 

and  softer  skies, 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade,  and  palms  in  clusters, 

knots  of  paradise ; 
Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  a  European 

flag, 
Slides  the  bird  o*er  lustrous  woodland,  swings 

the  trailer  from  the  crag ; 
Droops  tl!e  heavy-blossomed  bower,  hangs  the 

heavy-fruited  tree. 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple 

spheres  of  sea." 

The  Red  Indian,  belted  with  the  scalps 
of  his  foes,  compromises  for  his  freedom 
by  such  a  life  of  hardship,  labor,  and  pri- 
vation, as  a  civilized  being  can  hardly 
realize,  followed  by  an  old  age  of  excru- 
tiating  rheumatism,  of  which,  by  the  way, 
you  must  experience  the  pangs  if  you  are 
free  from  gout.  Compromise  again  I  Per- 
haps, however,  the  moment  at  which  our 
Delaware  or  Blackfoot  finds  it  most  difli- 
cult  to  accept  his  situation  with  content, 
is  that  in  which  he  is  fain  to  draw  his 
girdle  a  couple  of  holes  tighter  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  dinner  afler  a  thirty-six  hours' 
fast.  Have  you  ever  been  deerstalking 
on  a  Highland  hill  ?  Fancy  coming  home 
famished,  as  you  invariably  do,  from  that 
exhaustive  recreation,  though  you  take 
out  sandwiches  with  you  for  luncheon, 
and  being  told  by  your  valet  that  "  there 
will  be  no  dinner  to-day,  but  he  will 
buckle  your  waistcoat  a  couple  of  inches 
tifrhter  in  lieu  thereof."  Would  you  not 
kick  your  valet  ?  The  Indian  is  always 
deer-stalking,  and  never  has  any  sand- 
wiches. I  believe,  however,  that  he  is 
sometimes  sufficiently  exasperated  to  kick 
his  poor  squaw.  Nevertheless,  our  tawny 
"  Brave"  would  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
exchange  his  platcan  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains for  the  confinement  of  Grosvenor- 
square,  even  if  you  offered  him  the  four 
full  meals  a  day  that  John  the  footman 
finds  so  indispensable  to  his  health  and 
comfort. 

The  negro,  again,  under  the  fostering 
patronage  of  our  liberty-loving    cousins 


over  the  water,  knows  not  the  meaning 
of  that  sacred  word  which  made  Tell  a 
marksman  and  Washington  a  hero.  He 
is  liable — though  it  is  but  justice  to  say 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  those  are 
rare  exceptions  in  which  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Southern  States  abuse  their  irre- 
sponsible power — still,  alas  I  that  it  should 
be  so  I  he  is  liable  to  be  beaten,  reviled, 
abused,  chained  like  a  dog,  worked  like 
a  beasti  torn  forcibly  from  wife  and  child- 
ren, nay,  compelled,  at  a  master's  will,  to 
substitute  other  ties  for  those  holy  affec- 
tions which  in  all  nations,  however  de- 
graded, distinguish  man  from  the  brute. 
Ah !  it  makes  one's  heart  sore  and  one's 
blood  boil  to  think  of  the  kindly  matron 
and  her  nestling  children  put  up  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder,  the  little  ones 
wrenched  from  her  one  by  one,  never, 
never  to  see  her  again — perhaps  the  tiniest 
of  all,  the  last  darling,  just  weaned,  taken 
from  that  breast,  ot  which  though  the 
skin  be  ebony,  is  not  the  milk  a  mother's 
and  the  anguish  a  woman's  ?  And  the 
father,  whom  she  may  have  loved  for  all 
his  woolly  hair  and  flat  lips,  as  well,  and 
maybe  better,  than  the  dainty  .countess 
loves  her  high-featured  earl,  looks  his  last 
upon  her  ere  he  follows  his  new  master 
towards  the  Far  South  and  the  sweltering 
cotton  -  grounds,  where  his  very  heart 
must  be  surrendered,  like  his  body,  to 
the  caprice  of  that  master  who  has  bought 
him  because  his  frame  is  large  and  mus- 
cular, and  his  face  expressive  of  honest 
affection  and  good  will. 

You  would  think  the  sons  of  Ham  must 
madden  in  their  chains.  Not  so.  Again, 
in  mercy  interposes  the  inevitable  law  of 
compromise.  With  great  vital  power 
and  a  sensuous  nature,  as  callous  to  men- 
tal pain  as  it  is  susceptible  of  physical 
enjoyment,  the  negro  finds  a  pleasure  in 
the  mere  animal  functions  of  eating  and 
drinking,  in  the  comfort  of  warmth,  in 
the  luxury  of  repose,  such  as  can  not  be 
realized  by  more  nervous  organizations, 
refined  by  education  to  an  intellectual 
pitch  the  black  can  never  reach.  Al- 
though a  slave,  ho  is  not  forbidden  to 
bask  in  the  sunbeams,  or  snore  after  his 
full  fat  meal  in  the  shade.  To  him  the 
tinkling  of  the  banjo,  the  loud  laugh  of 
his  fellows,  the  empty  jest,  and  the  un- 
meaning chorus,  are  replete  with  revelry 
and  joy.  If  his  pleasures  be  coarser 
than  the  white  man's,  so  are  his  pains  far 
duller  aud  less  excruciating.    If  he  never 
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may  walk  erect  under  heaven  in  the  god- 
like consciousness  of  strength  and  re- 
sponsibility, so  is  he  spared  the  restless 
craving  for  better  things  that  waits  on  in- 
tellectual power,  so  is  he  blessed  in  his 
ignorance  of  that  shame  for  his  weak- 
nesses and  shortcomings,  which  stings 
and  maddens  one  who  knows  himself  to 
be  but  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels," 
and  yet  feels  how  widely,  how  sadly  dif- 
ferent he  is  from  them.  Prometheus, 
too,  has  worn  his  chains  for  all  these  ages, 
and  the  vulture  is  still  tearing  at  his 
heart. 

In  the  beautiful  world  of  nature  are 
there  not  twenty  thorns  to  one  rose? 
Ay !  but  how  many  hundred  petals,  each 
a  very  masterpiece  of  beauty  and  fra- 
grance in  itself,  go  to  make  up  the  queen 
of  flowers  ?  The  very  poisonous  plants 
and  minerals,  skillfully  subdivided  and 
prepared,  are  but  restorative  and  healing 
medicines,  and  every  child  knows  that 
close  to  the  vicious  stinging-nettle  grows 
the  friendly  soothing  dock-leaf.  So  the 
beasts  of  prey  reproduce  their  kind  but 
sparingly,  and  at  long  intervals,  whilst 
the  lower  animals,  whose  destiny  it  is  to 
supply  them  with  food,  are  abundantly 
'prolific,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
life  which  they  hold  by  so  precarious  a 
tenure.  The  wilder  kinds,  like  the  human 
savage,  are  subject  to  cold  and  exposure, 
constant  dangei-s,  and  occasional  short 
commons.  Sucli  is  the  price  they  pay 
for  their  liberty.  The  domestic  animals, 
again,  enjoy  warmth,  food,  and  comfort, 
but  in  consideration  of  these  advantages 
they  must  work^  or  at  least  obey.  All  the 
way  up  the  scale  of  inferior  nature — from 
the  snail  carrying  its  house  on  its  back, 
but  unable  to  move  faster  than  a  yard  or 
80  in  the  hour,  to  the  eagle  soaring  aloft 
in  the  blue  empyrean  for  a  whole  after- 
noon, a  theme  for  poets  and  romancers, 
the  glorious  child  of  air,  the  messenger 
of  Jove,  watching  perhaps  for  some  poor 
miserable  rabbit,  that  goes  to  ground 
after  all,  and  disappoints  him — compro- 
mise seems  to  be  the  very  condition  upon 
which  each  and  all  hold  their  existence. 
The  very  changes  of  the  seasons,  the 
very  system  that  governs  the  univei*se, 
the  very  principle  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, that  keeps  this  old  world  rolling  in 
its  allotted  orbit  through  the  infinity  of 
space,  what  are  they  all  but  extensions  or 
modifications  of  the  great   rule  of  com- 
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promise  ?  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  farther,"  saith  the  Creator.  "  But  if 
we  go  no  farther,  we  may  go  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  this !"  pleads  the  creature, 
and  accepts  the  compromise. 

Ascending  to  the  consideration  of  man, 
civilized  man,  his  habits,  his  position,  and 
his  exigencies,  we  find  the  conduct  of  his 
whole  life  regulated  by  the  proverb  with 
which  this  article  commences,  or  its  co- 
relative  maxim — "  Of  two  evils,  choose 
the  least ;"  and  in  discussing  this  part  of 
the  question  we  must  protest  against  the 
theory,  to  our  own  conviction  utterly 
untenable,  that  ours  is  a  life  of  unequal 
distribution,  of  constant  misfortune,  or  of 
universal  sorrow  and  woe.  That  it  is, 
that  it  must  be,  a  probationary  state,  wo 
have  every  reason  to  believe  from  our 
own  sensations  and  experiences,  independ- 
ent of  the  Divine  assurance,  to  which 
every  thoughtful  man  is  so  often  fain  to 
cling.  That  we  were  placed  in  this  world 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enjoying  our- 
selves no  one  can  maintain,  unless  he  is  at 
the  same  time  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
whole  scheme  is  a  failure  upon  the  grand- 
est and  most  complete  scale  ;  but  we  can 
not  coincide  with  those  despondent  per- 
sons, excellent  though  they  be,  who  take 
the  Book  of  Job  as  their  manual,  not 
only  of  philosophy,  but  of  devotion.  To 
us  there  are  many  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
more  consolatory,  more  cheerful,  and 
more  edifying  than  that  wondrous  narra- 
tive, allegory,  or  fact,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  ends  indeed  happily  and  satis- 
factorily to  all  parties.  No  I  the  world 
is  not  such  an  unhappy  one,  after  all ;  and 
if  any  man  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze 
his  own  sensations,  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  his  capabilities  of  suf- 
fering are  exceeded  by  his  powers  of  en- 
joyment. It  has  been  well  remarked,  as 
we  think  all  more  sensitive  natures  will 
allow,  that  the  memory  of  pain  passes 
away  with  the  cause,  whilst  pleasure  re- 
mains indelibly  fixed  in  our  remembrance, 
and  though  its  hues  may  become  fainter 
and  fainter,  they  are  never  entirely  oblit- 
erated after  the  interval  of  years.  Ask 
the  old,  the  weary,  way-worn  travelers 
who  have  loved  and  lost,  whether  the 
smile  that  bade  their  heart  leap  is  not 
present  with  them  still,  when  the  fixed 
pale  features  of  that  hour  which  well 
nigh  broke  it  are  forgotten.  The  frame 
itself  can  bear  but  a  small  amount  of  tor- 
ture ere  it  sinks  into  insensibility  ;  the 
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mind  requires  no  great  pressure  of  pain 
ere  it  takes  refuge  in  insanity ;  but  what 
an  exquisite  thrill  must  that  be  which 
would  cause  a  healthy  subject  to  faint 
away  with  pleasure  I  and  how  many  peo- 
ple of  our  acquaintance  can  we  enumerate 
who  have  gone  mad  for  joy  I 

If  those  who  have  known  sorrow — and 
which  of  us  has  not  ? — will  look  back  to 
the  moment  of  their  lives  at  which  some 
dreadful  blow  fell,  either  stupefying  and 
sudden,  or  long-feared  and  anticipated, 
will  they  not  confess  that  their  first  sen- 
sation, even  in  the  midst  of  agony,  was  a 
kind  of  vague  astonishment  that  their 
sufferings  were  not  greater,  a  sort  of 
tacit  selfcondemnation  for  heartlessneas, 
even  while  the  heart  was  bleeding  and 
aching  from  its  wounds?  There  are 
griefs  indeed,  and  sometimes  such  as  must 
be  concealed  from  all,  meeting  with  no 
sympathy,  as  they  admit  of  no  cure,  that 
strike  and  crush  their  victim  to  the  earth ; 
but  these  are  happily  rare.  The  sufferer 
covei-s  his  head  like  Ca3sar  when  he  falls. 
None  know  his  pangs,  none  take  warning 
from  his  fate.  He  drops  out  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  is  soon  put  away  and  for- 
gotten in  his  nameless  grave. 

Like  the  precious  metal  which  the 
skillful  goldbeater  pounds  and  spreads  till 
it  covers  a  considerable  surface  with  a 
rich  outside,  there  is  a  wide  coating  of 
happiness  distributed  over  this  world  of 
ours,  very  thin,  perhaps,  and  not  calcu- 
lated to  endure  much  wear  and  tear,  but 
still  obvious  to  the  vision  of  those  who 
choose  to  acknowledge  it.  No  sincere 
man  can  stand  under  a  lime-tree,  for  in- 
stance, at  noon  on  midsummer's  day  and 
declare  that  this  is  an  unhappy  world. 
Even  if  his  own  soul  be  dark  as  midnight 
within,  external  nature  contradicts  and 
confutes  him  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
He  is  fain  to  confess  there  is  much  enjoy- 
ment, much  gratification  going  about, 
from  the  fore-horse  in  the  wagon-team, 
lazily  awaiting  his  work  in  the  hay-field, 
to  the  bee  humming  and  droning  amongst 
the  fragrant  branches  over  his  head.  Ay ! 
there  is  no  lack  of  mirth,  real  hearty 
mirth,  amongst  the  sun -burnt  laborers 
taking  their  '*  nooning"  yonder  under  the 
hedges,  the  men's  white  sleeves  contrast- 
ing with  their  tawny  arms  and  faces,  as 
they  raise  them  ever  and  anon  with  the 
grateful  little  beer-cask  to  the  thirsty 
mouth ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  consid- 
eration  of   a    point  on  which  we   have 


always  felt  inclined  to  lay  much  stress — 
namely,  the  equal  distribution  of  happi- 
ness amongst  the  poor  and  the  rich. 

At  first  sight  we  confess  such  a  posi- 
tion seems  untenable.  Granted,  an  in- 
come of  so  many  thousands  a  year ;  a 
frame  carefully  nurtured  in  infancy  so  as 
to  grow  up  into  a  manhood  of  health  and 
strength ;  a  mind  educated  and  developed 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  many  pleas- 
ures of  intellectual  refinement ;  a  large 
circle  of  equals  who  instinctively  and 
from  habit  "  make  things  pleasant,"  at 
least  before  the  faces  of  their  associates ; 
a  larger  of  inferiors,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  admire  and  applaud ;  a  stable  full  of 
horses ;  a  conservatory  full  of  flowers ;  a 
cellar  full  of  wine ;  perhaps  a  park  and 
timber,  at  least  a  garden  and  lawn.  All 
these  advantages  showered  upon  the  head 
of  one  individual  appear  at  first  to  militate 
against  our  argument.  Observe  on  the 
other  side  honest  John  Strong,  the  day- 
laborer,  of  course  giving  him  the  same 
advantages  of  health  and  strength,  which 
are  indeed  to  John  his  daily  bread.  He 
is  taking,  we  will  say,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
shillings  a  week,  and  this  modest  pittance 
must  keep  him  and  his  wife,  and  perhaps 
half-a-dozen  children,  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing, fuel  and  necessaries.  To  earn  it 
John  must  rise  at  daybreak  and  labor  till 
dusk.  He  must  never  be  sick  or  off 
work ;  he  must  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  his 
head,  at  least  towards  his  employer,  and 
must  be  sober  and  decent  in  his  general 
habits  and  demeanor.  Also,  his  restivals 
must  be  few  and  far  between.  A  club 
feast  at  Whitsuntide,  a  harvest-home  in 
the  autumn,  perhaps  a  supplementary 
jollification  about  Christmas — these  are 
John's  amusements.  All  the  other  days, 
but  Sunday,  are  devoted  to  work,  good, 
hard,  back-aching  work.  At  first  sight  it 
seems  that  John  has  but  an  unfair  portion 
of  that  happiness  which  appears  so  liber- 
ally showered  upon  his  landlord.  But 
we  will  reckon  up  John's  pleasures  and 
advantages.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  health, 
not  what  a  fashionable  doctor  understands 
by  the  term,  but  that  state  of  rude  mus- 
cular vigor  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  daily  and  continuous  labor  in  the  open 
air,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of  plain 
food;  such  a  state  as  a  gentleman  can 
only  arrive  at  by  severe  training.  Any 
writer  of  the  "  muscular"  school  will  tell 
us  that  the  very  sensation  of  "  feeling  as 
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if  one  could  knock  down  an  ox"  is  a  con- 
dition   by    no    means    to    be    despised. 
When   John  walks   out  of  his  cottage- 
door,  and  lights  his  short  pipe  at  sunrise, 
he  feels  a  man  all  over,  and  depend  upon 
it,  he  enjoys  his  smoke  more  than  ever  did 
Turkish  pasha,  squatted  tailorwise  on  the 
cushions  of  his  divan.     Secondly,  he   is 
pretty  sure  to  be  blessed  with  a  good  wife. 
Those  who  have  been  much  amongst  the 
poor  will  bear  us  out  in  our  assertion, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  laborer's 
partner,  homely  though  she  be,  possesses 
those  qualities  which  make  her  sex  so  es- 
sentially the  comfort  of  ours.     Patient, 
kindly,  frugal,  and  hard-working,  a  fond 
wife,   an    affectionate    mother,    a    good 
neighbor,  she  has  many  a  virtue  to  make 
amends  for  such  trifling  drawbacks  as  a 
tendency  to  gossip    and   a  shrill,   hard 
mode  of  enunciating  her  sentiments.    All 
the  trials  of  the  humble  household  fall 
heaviest  on  her,  and  she  bears  them  hope- 
fully and  without  a   murmur.     It  is  a 
touching  sight  to  see  these  good  women 
working  hard  and  bustling  about  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  an  interesting   state, 
which  would  have  laid  a  fine  lady  w'eeks 
ago  on  her  sofa,  and  up  again  cleaning 
their  houses  and  looking  after  the  other 
children  long  before  the  same  fine  lady 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  visitors. 
All  the  financial  arrangements — no  trifling 
cause  of  anxiety  where  necessity  draws 
both  ends  to  the  utmost  strain  to  make 
them  meet — are  in  her  department;  she 
has  the  cooking  to  do,  the  children  to 
wash  and  clothe,  the  house  to  tidy,  and 
her  husband's  little  comforts  to  provide. 
It  is  her  frugality  and  forethonght  that 
supply  him  with    the   "  bit  of  baccy," 
which  constitutes  indeed  the  poor  man's 
only  luxury,  and  all  these  duties  she  ful- 
fills with  a  loving  earnestness  of  which 
woman  alone  is  capable.     Reader !  would 
you  come  down   to  thirteen  shillings  a 
week  to  own  the  woman  you  love  ?    If 
so,  you  will  not  depreciate  blessing  No.  2. 
Another  great  addition  to  John's  social 
enjoyments  is  the  kindliness  with  which 
his  neighbors  and  he  interchange  those 
good  oflSces  that  in  a  poor  community  are 
continually  necessitated  by  its  very  exi- 
gencies.   They  help  one  another  far  more 
willingly  than  do  the  rich,  and  live  alto- 
gether upon  terms  of  more  sincere  friend- 
liness  than   their   supenors.     John  does 
not  quarrel  with  his  neighbor  about  game, 
politics,  or    precedency.      He  does  not 


sneer  at  the  other's  new  wheelbarrow, 
nor  hate  him  for  sitting  nearer  the  clergy- 
man in  church.  When  his  neighbor  is 
sick  he  goes  to  see  him  in  person,  and  the 
basin  of  broth  he  bestows  on  him  is  hard- 
ly spared  from  his  own  dinner.  Like  the 
disciple's  cup  of  cold  water,  it  is  not  with- 
oitt  Its  reward.  John  Strong  can  well 
afford  to  compromise  for  frugal  fare, 
humble  lodging,  daily  toil,  and  thirteen 
shillings  a  week,  with  a  happy  home,  ro- 
bust health,  cheerfulness,  content,  and  a 
good  conscience. 

Now  let  us  look  at  his  landlord,  who 
lives  in  the  Hall  among  the  old  trees  — 
who  dresses  richly,  sleeps  soft,  and  fares 
sumptuously   every   day.      We   are  not 
going  to  assert  or  support  such  a  paradox 
as  that  because  a  man  is  rich  he  must 
necessarily  be   unhappy.     We  will  only 
enumerate  some  few  of  the   drawbacks 
that  render  wealth  and  position  far  less 
enviable  advantages  than  the  poor  are  apt 
to  believe :  some  of  the  thorns  thai  lurk 
concealed  about  a  bed  of  roses,  and  make 
the  occupant  start  and  wince  again,  when 
he  would  fain  stretch  himself  comfortably 
to  his  repose.     To  begin  with,  wealth  is 
a  very  relative  term ;  and  when  a  man's 
expenditure  amounts  to  a  trifle  above  his 
income,  whether  the  latter  be  counted  by 
hundreds  or  thousands,  it  needs  not  Mr. 
Micawber's  comic  demonstration  to  assure 
us  that  the  result  must  be  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment.    Annoyances  of  this  nature 
press  heavily   upon   a  cultivated    mind. 
That  absurd  superstition  which  we  dignify 
with  the  title  of  family  pride,  adds  to  the 
burthen    people    voluntarily    impose    on 
themselves ;  and  many  a  gentleman  leads 
a  long  life  of  perpetual  struggle  to  keep 
up  appearances,  and  retain  about  him  a 
thousand  fictitious  necessities,  with  which 
in  his  heart  he  would  willingly  dispense, 
were  Mrs.  Grundy  only  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.   Do  you  think  a  man   enjoys 
pines  and  champagne  the  more  that  his 
gardener's  wages    are    unpaid,   and  his 
wine-merchant  has  sent  him  a  lawyer's 
letter  ?     John  Strong,  roaring  out  his  un- 
couth songs  over  a  pot  of  ale,  for  which 
the  sixpence  in  payment  lies  already  on 
the  table,  is  the  merrier  convive  of  the 
two,  and  need  not  envy  the  squire  smiling 
over  his  white  neckcloth  at  the  foot  of  his 
crowded  board.     This  very  morning  per- 
haps he  has  quarreled  with  an  old  school- 
fellow about  a  fox-covei-t.    He  has  com- 
mitted a  poacher  with  whom  he  thinks  he 
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Bbonld  have  been  more  lenient.    He  has  best  of  it,  but  grudgingly,  as  a  compro- 

been  disappointed  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  mise. 

whose  interest  he  has  always  supported,       All  ancient  philosophy  seems  to  have 

and  to  further  whose  political  views  he  is  acknowledged  this  great  condition  of  our 

even  now  making  the  agreeable  to  five  or  existence.    The  heathen  groping  in  the 

six  people  whom  he  cordially  detests,  and  dark  strives  to  reconcile  the  mingled  yarn 

who,  he  feels  convinced,  will  tell  their  of  which  life's  web  is  woven  with  the 

mutual  friends  to-morrow  that  the  dinner  superintendence  of  a  higher  Power,  by 

was  cold,  the  wine  loaded,  the  decorations  attributing  every  thing  to  the  agency  of 

in  bad  taste,  and  their  host  himself  "  get-  blind  fate,  but  the  tendency  of  all  such 

ting  very  prosy,  poor  man !  and  obviously  codes,  from  that  of  Socrates  downwards, 

breaking  day  by  day  I"     When  he  goes  seems  to  have  been  but  this,  that  we  must 

to  bed  to-night,  he  will  toss  and  tumble  "  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth."    Ex- 

about,   troubled  with  a  thousand   petty  perience  and  observation  forbade  them  to 

vexations,  and  attribute  his  want  of  rest  deny  that  the  sunshine  must  be  too  often 

to  the  Burgundy ;  and  at  breakfast  to-  obscured  by  clouds.    What  says  Burton 

morrow  morning,  when  he  has  put  his  wife  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  partly 

out  of  temper,  and  sent  the  children  away,  from  his  own  reflections,  partly  quoting 

with  rueful  scared  &ces,  to  their  lessons,  from  some  old  Latin  author,  whose  name 

he  will  curse  his  stars  as  the  most  unlucky  we  take  shame  to  say  ^q  have  forgotten  ? 
fellow  in  Christendom,  and  lay  the  blame 

of  what  is  in  reality  encouraged  worry  to       "  ^^.  general,  as  the  heaven,  so  is  our  life, 

suppressed  gout.  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tempestuous 

Vxr     1      °  .  .  *v.  i.  u'  and  serene  —  as  in  a  rose,  flowers  and  pnckles. 

We  do  not  moan  to  say  that  his  coni-  j„  ^^e  year  itself,  a  temperate  summer  some! 

promise  is  a  bad  one,  but  a  compromise  it  times,  a  hard  winter,  a  drouth,  and  then  again, 

is.     If  you  would  have  a  fine  estate,  you  pleasant  showers— so  is  our  life  intermixed  with 

must  accept  with  it  the  cares  of  a  landed  joys,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  calumnies.    Iwoieem 

property ;  a  house  in  London,  you  must  cedunt  dolor  et  volupt^u.    There  is  a  succession 

go  through    the   wearisome   routine  of  of  pleasure  and  pain." 
what    is    called    "  society  ;"    a  stud  of       ^^d  a^-ain  : 
horses,  many  of  them  will  be  continually  ° 

lame;   a  seat  in  Parliament,   you  must       "There  is  no  content  in  this  life,  hut  all  is 

labor  and  truckle  for  it  as  the  poor  re-  l^^ntty  and  vexatwn  of  spirit :  lame  and  imper- 

/i..^^A  4..«^^<.^»..   ;i^^«  4.^  «««^  ^Mri^u  v:-  feet      Haddest    thou    Samsons    hair,    Milo*s 

duced  tradesman  does  to  part  with  his  ^^^^^^^^  Scanderbcgg^s  arm,  Solomon's  wisdom, 

combs,  or  razors,  or  whatever  other  arti-  Absolom's  beauty,  Croesus  his  wealth,  Csesar's 

cle  It  be,  of  which  the  sale  seems  to  be  valor,  Alexander's  spirit,  TuUie's  or  Demosthe- 

the  last  resource  of  a  ruined  man.     If  you  nes'  eloquence,  Gyges'  ring,  Perseus'  Pegasus, 

lie  soft,  you  must  be  often  sleepless  ;  if  you  and  Gorgon's  head,  Nestor's  years  to  come — all 

fare  well,  you  can  not  escape  indigestion  ;  ^^^^  would  not  make  thee  absolute,  give  thee 

if  you  drink  wine,  you  must  compound  content,  and  true  happiness  in  life,  or  so  con- 

for  a  headache      Dives  has  not  so  rom-  ^»"e  it     Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  mirth, 

lor  a  neaaacne.    iJiyes  nas  not  so  com  .^^^.^  ^^^  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  grief;  or  if 

pletely  the  best  of  it  at  all  points,  even  m  •iher^be  true  hippiness  amongst  us^tis  but  for 

this  world ;  and  we  forbear  to  follow  him  a  time.     Besinit  in  pisc^m  mulier  formosa 

beyond  the  gate  at  which  Lazarus  sits,  superney 
bruised  and  helpless,  among  the  dogs. 

Xo  position,  then,  is  without  its  draw-       How  true  and  apposite  the  concluding 

backs ;  no  station  so  humble  but  it  has  its  quotation,  though  applied  by  Horace  witfi 

advantages.    We  are  apt  in  our  own  case  such  different  meaning  and  to  so  different 

to  look  at  the  first  through  a  magnifying,  a  subject  I    Who  among  us  has  not  wooed 

the    last    through   a  diminishing    glass,  the  mermaiden  on  her  strip  of  shining  sand, 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  reason  :  combing  her  long  locks  yonder  in  the  sun 

with  her  white  waving  arms  ?    Who  has 

*'  Qui  fit  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem,  ^^^  thrilled  to   the   sweet,   sad  melody 

Seu  ratio  dederit,  sen  fors  objecerit,  ill&,  wafted  athwart  the  sparkling  waters,  and 

Contentus  vivat,  laudet  diversa  sequentes ;  ventured  in,  chin-deep,  nay,  swum  with 

lusty  strokes,  to  reach  the  winning  sea- 

perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  that,  instead  nymph  ?    Ah  !  better  to  go  down  choked 

of  thankfully  accepting  the  good   as   a  in  the  salt  flood  believing  still  in  her 

boon,  as  so  much  gained,  we  make  the  divinity,  than  to  turn,  undeceived  and 
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spirit-broken,  from  the  coveted  being,  a 
woman  to  the  waist,  a  monster  at  her 
heart ! 

Even  jovial,  light-hearted  Horace,  the 
epicurean  philosopher  par  excellence^  if 
philosopher  he  could  be  called,  the  man 
of  all  others  who  saw  life  through  a  rosy 
medium,  who  was  disposed  by  inclination 
and  principle  "  to  daff  the  world  aside 
and  bid  it  pass,"  can  not  refrain  in  the 
sunniest  of  his  moods  from  certain  shad- 
owy reflections  on  the  ephemeral  nature 
of  even  such  physical  enjoyments  as  he 
affected,  on  the  policy  of  snatching  at  the 
amusement  of  to-day  as  a  compromise  for 
the  uncertainty  of  to-morrow.  Scarce  an 
ode  of  his  but  has  such  a  somber  vein 
running  throughout  its  sparkling  numbers, 
like  a  dark  thread  in  a  cloth  of  gold. 
Take  them  even  at  random,  and  you  can 
not  fail  to  light  upon  an  example.  In 
these  days,  there  are  so  many  translations 
extant  of  the  untranslatable  bard,  that 
whatever  may  be  our  own  opinion  of  their 
success,  wo  can  not  presume  to  quote  him 
in  the  original.  We  will  take  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin's,  then,  the  latest  and,  to  our  fancy, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lord 
Ravensworth's,  the  best  of  these  versions. 
What  does  Horace  tell  Grosphus,  through 
the  mouthpiece  of  Mr.  M ? 

"  For  hoarded  treasure  can  not  keep 

Disquietudes  at  bay, 

Nor  can  the  consuls  lictor  drive  away 
.  The  brood  of  dark  solicitudes  that  sweep 

Round  gilded  ceilings  gay. 

•  •  •  •  • 

^*  Careless  what  lies  beyond  to  know, 
And  turning  to  the  best, 
The  present,  meet  lifers  bitters  with  a  jest 
And  smile  them  down;  since  nothing  here 

below 
Is  altogether  blest." 

And  although  we  can  not  agree  with  the 
Roman  minstrel's  opinion  of  the  best 
remedy  for  "  life's  bitters,"  namely,  to  sit 
in  the  shade,  with  little  on  save  a  garland, 
and  drink  an  unsound  wine  till  it  pro- 
duces maudlin  inebriety,  we  are  fain  to 
admit  such  testimony  as  the  light-hearted 
friend  of  Mrecenas  offers,  to  that  compro- 
mise which,  in  order  to  make  life  beara- 
ble, we  are  all  of  us  constrained  to  accept. 
That  "  every  man  has  his  price,"  is  a 
Machiavellian  maxim,  against  which,  as 
so  set  forth,  we  indignantly  protest.  Nay, 
notwithstanding  the  disclosures  which 
evei"y  petition  for  bribery  brings  before 


a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  are  prepared  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
proclaim  that  we  do  not  believe  even 
every  voter  has  his  price  !  But  although 
the  garrison  be  stanch  and  trwa^  fire-eaters 
and  boot-eaters  combined  —  every  man  of 
them  another  Sir  Fen^^dck  Williams — ^time 
and  continuous  pressuse  will  reduce  it  at 
last.  They  took  ten  years  to  do  it,  but 
still  the  Greeks  did  sack  Troy  before  they 
returned  to  their  ships;  and  many  a 
heart,  constant  and  indomitable,  as  that 
of  "  high-crested  Hector,"  though  it  can 
be  neither  bought  nor  intimidated,  is 
forced  to  accept  of  terms,  when  all  is  done, 
from  the  besieging  myriads  who  never 
grant  a  moment's  respite  in  the  blockade. 
No !  though  "  every  man "  may  not 
"  have  his  price,"  there  are  terms  upon 
which,  with  i'^w  ex<;eptions,  every  body 
surrenders.  They  march  out  indeed  with 
all  the  honors  of  war,  drums  beating, 
colors  flying,  shouldered  arms,  and  bayo- 
nets fixed.  OflScers  retain  their  swords, 
the  baggage  and  sick  are  in  the  center, 
the  compliments  of  war  are  paid  to  them 
by  the  victorious  foe,  and  the  gaunt 
famine- wasted  faces  look  prouder  and 
more  defiant  than  ever ;  but  for  all  that 
they  are  beaten.  They  have  held  otft 
gallantly,  heroically^  but  they  are  men, 
they  would  have  died,  one  by  one,  where 
they  stood,  rather  than  come  to  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  ;  but  a  compromise  is  a 
different  matter  altogether,  and  Ls  accept- 
ed accordingly. 

We  have  said  "  with  few  exceptions." 
There  are,  indeed,  natures  on  which 
neither  force  nor  reason  can  prevail. 
Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  brutal 
and  coarser  disposition  which  opposes  an 
inert  and  sluggish  resistance  to  the  one, 
and  can  not  understand  the  other,  we  will 
analyze  that  temperament  which  most 
students  of  human  nature  will  admit, 
though  in  common  life  pliant  and  gentle 
to  the  verge  of  weakness,  becomes  under 
peculiar  pressure  the  most  impracticable 
of  all.  Like  the  finest-tempered  steel, 
though  it  will  bend,  as  Falstaff  says,  "  hilt 
to  point,"  stretch  but  the  fibers  a  hair's- 
breadth  too  far,  and  lo !  snap — the  good 
"Bilboa  blade"  flies  in  pieces,  and  all 
the  armorei-s  in  Europe  can  never  put  it 
together  and  make  a  sword  of  it  again. 
Had  we  but  one  child,  the  prop  and  stay 
of  our  old  age,  and  that  child  betraying 
symptoms  of  such  a  disposition,  sank  into 
an  early  grave,  we  might  sorrow  indeed, 
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(and  Yor  such  a  child  a  parent's  sorrow 
would  be  well-nigh  inconsolable,)  but  we 
could  not  regret  the  fate  that  snatched  it 
from  an  arena  in  which  its  very  orcjaniza- 
tion  rendered  it  unfit  to  strive.  'Tis  the 
old  story  of  the  china  -  vase  floating 
amongst  the  iron  pots,  the  naked  knight 
charging  in  the  ranks  with  champions 
clad  in  steel.  There  can  be  but  one  re- 
sult— the  delicate  porcelain  is  broken  in  a 
thousand  pieces,  the  defenseless  warrior 
hewn  and  mangled,  and  stricken  down 
into  the  dust. 

This,  then,  is  the  least  desirable  charac- 
ter for  one  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  world 
for  which  the  rude  collisions  and  stern  dis- 
cipline of  school  are  considered,  and  just- 
ly, to  be  the  most  wholesome  preparation. 
A  nervous  temperament,  a  susceptible 
heart  overcharged  with  generous  and  af- 
fectionate emotions,  and  a  brilliant  im- 
agination —  such  a  combination,  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  shall  swamp  the  noblest 
bark  that  ever  left  port  with  her  cargo 
uninsured.  She  may  carry  any  two  of 
these  disqualifications,  and  make  her  voy- 
age prosperously  enough ;  but  with  all 
three  together,  in  a  heavy  sea  and  a  head- 
wind, why  —  J3on  soir  I  La  compagnie  I 
The  wear  and  tear  of  heart  and  brain, 
acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other, 
might  indeed  be  resisted,  if  it  could  co- 
exist with  it,  by  a  lymphatic,  as  it  can  be 
sustained  by  a  sanguine  temperament. 
And  in  the  latter  case  the  probable  result 
would  be  genius  in  its  most  attractive,  if 
not  its  noblest  form ;  but  when  the  shat- 
tered nerves  shrink  from  confronting  and 
enduring  the  pangs  which  the  poor  man- 
gled heart  suffers,  and  the  glowing  fimcy 
exaggerates,  suicide  or  insanity  too  often 
closes  the  volume  of  which  the  opening 
chapters  were  so  rich  in  hope  and  poetry 
and  romance. 

We  need  not  look  far  back  into  the 
annals  of  genius  to  find  many  an  instance 
of  the  sad  fate  to  which  its  favorites  have 
80  often  been  destined.  It  is  a  painful 
subiect,  and  one  which  it  would  accom- 
plisn  no  good  end  to  puraue.  One  word 
only,  one  word  of  pity  for  him  whose  own 
hand  "in  haste  lets  out  his  rushing 
breath."  "  Mad  !"  says  the  cold  world, 
turning  aside  with  something  between  a 
frown  and  a  sneer;  while  the  Pharisee 
half-exultingly  dwells  on  the  wickedness 
of  the  act,  and  the  eternal  penalty  of  re- 
probation it  shall  entail.  No  sympathy 
for  the  sufferer,  no  sorrow  for  the  sinner, 


who,  may  be  in  very  ignorance  at  whose 
feet  to  lay  it,  cast  down  the  burden  he 
had  not  strength  to  bear  recklessly  by  the 
wayside.  Rebellious,  blasphemous,  utter- 
ly insane  as  is  the  crime,  think  of  the  pain 
the  maddened  wretch  must  have  endured 
ere  it  came  to  this.  Think  how  the  heart 
must  have  been  wrung  and  the  poor  brain 
dizzied,  ere  the  child  of  intellect  and  fancy 
could  turn  with  loathing  fi-om  the  blessed 
sunlight  and  the  beautiful  world,  of  which 
he  had  so  keenly  appreciated  the  glories. 
Think  of  the  crushing  gloom,  that  could 
so  close  in  as  to  shut  out  every  glimpse 
of  hope  from  a  mind  so  rich  as  his.  Think 
of  him,  like  some  hunted  animal,  glancing 
wildly  round  for  a  chance  to  escape,  here, 
there,  every  where  but  to  heaven ;  till, 
blinded  by  despair,  he  leapt  forward  into 
the  dark,  refusing  to  compromise,  and 
flying  madly  in  the  face  of  his  God.  If 
you  will  not  pity,  at  least  thank  that  mer- 
ciful God  you  have  never  been  tempted 
like  him. 

But  passing  over  these  i^are  and  sad 
exceptions,  let  us  consider  the  tenure  by 
which  men  of  abilities  above  the  average 
hold  their  superiority  over  their  fellow- 
creatures.  In  the  first  place,  the  very 
condition  of  a  higher  order  of  intellect 
is  a  keener  susceptibility  both  to  pleasure 
and  pain.  On  your  opinion  as  to  which 
of  these  two  sensations  predominates  in 
life,  must  depend  the  rate  at  which  you 
value  such  superiority  above  your  kind. 
Without  a  considerable  share  of  enthusi- 
asm, (and  what  is  that  all  -  conquering 
quality  of  energy  but  sustabied  enthusi- 
asm ?)  men  are  but  rarely  very  brave, 
very  clever,  very  imaginative,  or  indeed 
very  successful ;  and  enthusiasts  are  peo- 
ple who  enjoy  a  great  many  pleasures  of 
which  the  majonty  are  ignorant.  Their 
moments  of  happiness  are  few,  perhaps, 
but  when  they  do  come,  each  is  worth  an 
age  of  common  contentment.  They  are 
usually  amiable,  benevolent,  and  certainly 
popular,  not  only  from  the  facility  witn 
which  they  can  place  themselves  in  the 
position  of  another,  and  throw  themselves, 
as  it  were,  into  his  ideas,  but  that  a  cer- 
tain softness  and  kindliness  of  heart  almost 
invariably  accompanies  the  consciousness 
of  real  superiority.  They  have  dreams, 
as  it  has  been  said,  well  worth  the  waking 
hours  of  duller  fancies,  and  their  existence 
altogether  is  painted  in  more  glowing 
colors  than  that  of  less  sensitive  natures. 
But  the  powerful,  enthusiastic  intellect  — 
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the  man  of  geniua,  we  will  say  —  must 
compromise  for  his  advantages  by  con- 
siderable and  very  serious  drawbacks. 
His  anticipations  are  exceedingly  vivid; 
he  enjoys  keenly  the  pleasure  of  '^  looking 
forward  ;"  but  on  the  other  hand  he  feels 
very  deeply  the  sting  of  disappointment, 
and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  that  unpleasant 
sensation  from  the  very  ardor  and  ex- 
travagance of  his  hopes.  The  same  causes 
make  him  uncomfortable  and  dispirited 
under  dis-illusions,  and  to  this  moral  re- 
action he  is  essentially  liable.  Altogether, 
the  pros  and  cons  of  his  organization,  as 
compared  with  that  of  average  mortality, 
can  not  be  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
language  of  Wordsworth.  Whilst  for 
the  one 

**  A  primrose  by  the  river^s  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him 
A  flower — ^and  nothing  more  ;" 

in  the  other,  with  his  deep  sensibilities, 
his  appreciative  j)owers,  and  his  suscepti- 
bility to  melancholy,  the  usual  concomi- 
tant of  a  certain  voluptuousness  of  temper- 
ament, 

"  The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  raise 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Could  any  man  who  had  not  felt  in  his 
own  heai-t  the  godlike  capability  of  hap- 
piness for  which  we  humbly  trust  in  some 
future  state  it  is  intended,  and  also  drank 
to  the  very  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  un- 
availing sorrow,  have  reached  the  pathos 
of  Byron's  touching  lines,  the  cry  of  utter 
desolation  from  a  broken  heart  ? 

**  But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green 
tree 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease 

to  live, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the 

spring 
Come  forth,  her  work  of  gladness  to  con- 
trive, 
With  all  her  recJclesn  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  turned  from  all  she  brought^  to  those  she 
could  not  brings 

The  matter  then  resolves  itself  to  this : 
Will  you  compound  for  the  delicious  per- 
fumes of  nature,  the  fragrance  of  a  hay- 
field  on  a  dry  June  morning,  or  the  scent 
of  a  garden  of  roses  on  a  June  evening 
before  rain,  by  a  sensibility  that  in  the 
Streets  of  a  foreign  town — say  Cologne  as 


an  appropriate  instance — is  fain  to  "  die" 
in  any  thing  but  "  aromatic  pain  ?"  or  do 
you  prefer  a  more  coarsely-molded  nostril, 
and  a  duller  sense  of  odor,  that  knows  no 
difference  indeed  between  the  heliotrope 
and  the  violet,  but  enables  you  to  pass  in 
undisgusted  equanimity  the  open  sewers 
and  reeking  gutters  which  traverse  that 
city  of  the  Three  Kings?  It  is  not  in 
your  power  to  choose,  but  whichever  way 
you  have  it,  there  must  be  a  compromise. 
Sensibility,  however,  when  balanced  by 
judgment,  is  doubtless  not  only  the. 
critical  faculty,  but  is  in  itself  the  very 
origin  and  essence  of  taste.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  define  taste  as 
sensibility  in  a  modified  form.  This 
faculty,  quality,  instinct,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  when  joined  to  the  crea- 
tive power,  constitutes  the  artist.  No 
painter,  sculptor,  author,  or  poet,  could 
probably  impart  to  others,  or  indeed  ex- 
plain very  clearly  to  himself,  the  process 
by  which  he  arrives  at  the  result  of  his 
labors.  A  casual  word,  a  ray  of  light,  a 
mere  sound,  originates  the  vague  idea 
that  is  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard-sectl, 
from  which  grows  a  tree  whereon  the 
fowls  of  the  air  shall  find  room  to  roost ; 
but  how  the  vegetable  increases,  and  ex- 
pands and  develops  itself,  the  very  pro- 
prietor is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Some- 
how it  arrives  insensibly  at  maturity,  but 
it  is  not  till  the  cultivator  has  commenced 
pruning  it  that  he  becomes  fully  conscious 
of  the  magnitude  of  his  property.  Then 
is  he,  if  a  true  child  of  genius,  much  dis- 
satisfied with  his  production  and  his  work, 
thereby  vindicating  the  celestial  origin  of 
art.  "Excelsior"  is  the  longing  of  all 
true  artists ;  their  ideal  must  always  be 
far  above  their  mechanical  powers,  and 
their  career  is  consequently  ever  upward, 
approximating  more  and  more,  though 
never  attaining  the  pitch  of  that  perfec- 
tion which  such  men  alone  have  the  power 
to  conceive.  What  is  the  criterion  of 
genius  ?  That  it  speaks  to  all  alike. 
That  it  touches  in  each  of  us  something 
akin  to  itself,  a  dlvincB  particula  aurce, 
with  which  it  has  an  electric  affinity.  We 
feel  that  if  our  powers  had  only  been  de- 
veloped by  practice,  we  could  have  done 
nearly  as  well  ourselves  ;  at  least,  we 
should  have  done  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  way.  Why  are  Sir  Walter's  cha- 
racters ever  present  to  us  ?  Because  we 
all  know  Monkbarns  and  Dandie  Dinmont 
and  the  rest  of  them  personally,  and  be- 
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lieve  we  shoald  have  made  them  think  and 
act  exactly  as  the  great  magician  did. 
After  one  of  Lord  Macaiilay's  famous 
speeches  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  his  au- 
dience, a  respectable  artisan,  was  observ- 
ed to  come  out  with  an  expression  of 
puzzled  dissatisfaction  on  his  shrewd 
Scotch  face.  When  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  speaker,  his  reply  was  perhaps  the 
most  genuine  compliment  ever  paid  to 
oratory.  "  Ou !  it  was  a  wiselike  speech, 
an'  no  that  defeeshunt  in  airgument ;  but 
eh  !  man'^ — with  a  pause  of  intense  disap- 
pointment— "I'mthinkin'  I  could  ha!*  said 
the  lutiU  oi*  it  mysel .'" 

To  feel  with  others  as  ybr  others,  is  the 
one  distinctive  characteristic  of  creative 
genius.  Without  an  impressionable  na- 
ture no  man  can  appreciate  those  niceties 
which,  like  the  skillful  touches  of  a  painter, 
render  the  work  of  art  a  life-like  imitation, 
and  not  a  soulless  copy.  The  principle 
even  extends  itself  beyond  the  area  of 
artistic  excellence  to  the  more  practical 
pui*suits  of  everyday  life.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  through  the  disposition 
of  every  eminent  man  runs  a  sensitive 
fiber,  of  which  he  alone  knows  the  deli- 
cacy, and  which  is  equally  susceptible  to 
pleasure  as  to  pain.  It  is  the  price  he 
pays  for  his  superiority,  the  compromise 
m  virtue  of  which  he  is  permitted  to  be 
great  and  good. 

We  now  come  to  "  The  Man  who  won't 
compromise."  Under  this  head,  we  do 
not  of  course  include  the  plausible  villain 
who  hides  considerable  finesse  behind  a 
mask  of  honest  and  somewhat  brutal  stu- 
pidity. The  man  who  says  to  you,  "  I'm 
a  regular  John  Bull,  I  am.  There's  no 
humbug  about  me.  You  must  take  me  as 
you  find  me.  What  I  say  I  mean.  I'm 
one  of  the  rough  sort,'*''  Reader,  during 
our  whole  life,  we  have  always  mistrusted 
the  rough  sort.  When  concerned  with 
this  variety  of  the  species  about  the  many 
matters  of  every  day  business  in  which 
man  is  prone  to  overreach  his  brother,  we 
have  always  expected  to  find  him  a  few 
degrees  sharper  than  his  more  polished 
confederate,  and  have  never  been  disap- 
pointed yet.  His  roughness  is  but  that 
of  the  fox's  skin,  and  covers  the  fox's  craft. 
Nee  aspera  terrent.  We  are  prepared 
for  his  every  ruse^  and  when  he  is  rough- 
est and  most  Anglo-Saxon,  then  are  we 
chiefly  on  our  guard.  If  we  buy  of  him 
we  take  care  to  be  very  particular  about 
weights  and   warranties.    If  wo  sell  to 


him,  we  are  stringent  as  to  the  importance 
of  cash  payments.  If  we  travel  with  him 
in  a  railway-carriage,  we  do  not  neglect 
to  button  our  pockets  up  very  tightly, 
albeit  a  stern  necessity  has  for  long  made 
it  our  practice  to  take  very  little  money 
out  with  us,  and  to  leave  none  at  home. 
The  rough  sort  is  but  another  word  for 
the  man  who  robs  you,  without  having 
the  grace  to  do  so  in  the  manner  least 
disagreeable  to  yourself. 

But  there  is  an  indomitable,  impractica- 
ble sort  of  man  whom  you  meet  every 
now  and  then,  and  who  seems  to  have  re- 
solved to  go  through  the  world  with  all 
his  corners,  as  it  were,  sharpened  to  the 
utmost,  and  fitting  as  badly  as  possible 
into  the  groove  down  which  destiny  forces 
him  to  slide.  The  sort  of  man  who  "  takes 
no  denial  " — who  "  never  was  beat  in  his 
life  "  —  who  goes  to  work  to  gain  his  ob- 
ject in  the  most  injudicious  possible  me- 
thod, and  sticks  to  it  with  w^rong-headed 
perseverance,  under  the  impression  that 
he  is  displaying  a  brilliant  example  of 
constancy  and  determination  —  the  man 
who  can  not  understand  how  the  "  longest 
way  round,"  may  often  be  "  the  shortest 
way  home  "  —  and  the  man  of  all  others 
who  is  most  insensible  to  persuasion,  and 
on  whom  argument  is  most  completely 
thrown  away.  This  is  the  sort  of  person 
who  can  never  be  induced  to  listen  to  a 
compromise.  "  Right  is  right !"  says  ho, 
"  and  I  stick  to  my  principles."  True 
enough  !  right  is  right,  but  wrong  is  also 
wrong ;  and  it  is  surely  wrong  to  oppose 
your  own  solitary  example  to  the  "  give- 
and-take"  system  by  which  the  whole 
world  around  you  is  governed.  Do  not 
misunderstand  us.  Never  under  ant/ 
temptation,  nor  for  the  sake  of  ang  com- 
promise, do  that  which  is  contrary  to 
your  conscience;  but  do  not  persist  in 
upsetting  the  whole  fabric  of  the  society 
in  which  you  live,  in  order  to  stand  by 
your  opinioji.  Look  at  our  friend  who 
won't  compromise,  and  observe,  even  in 
the  trifling  matters  of  e very-day  exist- 
ence, what  a  contradiction  his  whole  life 
is.  When  he  takes  up  the  morning  paper 
at  breakfast,  he  is  disgusted  at  once  by 
the  modifications  his  party  have  already 
made  in  their  tariff  or  their  Reform  Bill, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  Ministerial  mea- 
sure that  serves  for  discussion  at  the  time. 
When  he  pays  the  household  accounts 
afterward,  (for  we  presuppose  htm  a 
bachelor,  or  he  would  long  ago  have  di»- 
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coYered  the  impossibility  of  doing  with-  the  polished  stems  of  the  beech  en  glade ; 

out  compromise,)  he  niust  put  himself  in  the  quest  is  cooing  softly  in  the  distant 

a  passion  with    his  servants  and  trades-  elms ;    the  "  mavis  and  the  merle "  are 

men,  who,  as  every  householder  knows  trilling  out  their  sweet  clear  notes  from 

too  well,  will  only  allow  him  to  be  com-  the  copse  across  the  stream.    True  Thomas 

fortable  on  the  understanding  that  they  drinks  in  the  surrounding  beauty,  with 

impose    upon    him    ever    such    a  little,  ear  and  eye,  and  heart  and  brain,  as  only 

Wnen  he  mounts  his  cob  to  ride  into  the  a  poet  can.    Anon  the  tinkling  as  of  sweet 

adjacent  market-town,  that  willful  animal  silver  bells  breaks  on  his  drowsy  senses, 

gives  him  a  very  uncomfortable  time  of  it,  and  looking  up  he  spies  a  lovely  lady  rid- 

should  he  persist,  as  he  probably  will,  in  ing  towards  him  on  a  dapple-gray  palfrey, 

trying  to  make  it  go  exactly  as  he  wishes,  clad  in  such  gorgeous  apparel  of  green 

and  will  impress  upon  him  the  salutary  and  gold  and  gems  as  best  becomes  the 

lesson  that  when  a  man  and  his  horse  fall  more   than   mortal   beauty   of  the   fairy 

out,  it  is  not  the  quadruped  that  generally  queen.     Those  victorious  charms  let  each 

gets  the  worst  of  it.     If  he  be  a  magis-  reader  imagine  for  himself.     Which  of  us 

trate,  he  must  defer  to  the  collective  wis-  has  not,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  laid 

dom  of  the  bench  ;  if  a  juryman,  and  not  him   down    under  the   magic -tree,   and 

blessed  with  a  digestion  that  can  triturate  gazed   upon  the   dazzling  dame  ?      Ay, 

horse-beans  into  wholesome  food,  he  must  though  the  vision  may  have  lasted  but  an 

starve,  or  else  give  way.     Why,  he  can  hour,  and  left   the  whole  world   darker 

not  get  through  a  crowd  in  the  very  mar-  when  it  passed  away.     Which  of  us  shall 

ket-place  without  here  taking  advantage  blame  True  Thomas  that  he  hailed  her  as 

of  the  ebb,  and  there  yielding  to  the  flow,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  learning  she 

As  in  the  swarming  streets,  so  in  the  busy  was   of   any  thing  but   celestial   origin, 

thoroughfare  of  life ;  the  passenger  who  offered  her  frankly  and  freely  the  homage 

will  not  give  and  take  must  come  to  a  full  of  his  mortal  love  ?     The  lady,  in  common 

stop,  despite  all  his  energy ;  nay,  is  fortu-  fairness,  warned  him  of  the  price  at  wluch 

nate  if  he  be'  not  eventually  jostled  into  he  must  purchase  her  affections, 

the  kennel.     If  you  are  not  satisfied  of  the  «» »  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas/  she  said, 

truth  of  our  argument,  we  entreat  you  to  *  Harp  and  carp,  along  wi*  mc, 

test  its  practical  application  on  the  firat  And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 

opportunity  by  tiymg  to  take  the  wall  of  Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be/  " 

a  sweep.                                ^  But  t]jc  minstrel,  true  to  the  spirit  of 

Who  amongst  us  is  now  ignorant  of  the  his  time,  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  by  such 

old  ballad  poetry  of  our  language  ?  a  lore  ^n  argument  as  this.     Quoth  he  : 

to  which  the  late  efforts  of  some  of  our  u  .  t>  x- 1               i  i.  x- j 

most  eloquent  writers  have  directed  our  ?ff;SrTAt'vt  da„r„V> 

attention,  and  from  which  even  the  Lau-  gyno  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips 

reate   has   not   scorned    to    drain    large  All  underneath  the  cildon  tree." 

draughts  of  inspiration  for  his  magnificent  ^,,j  ^^  ^^^  ^^     ,^  ^^^^^   ^^i^               .. 

epic.      It  argues  no  pedantry,  then,  m  cably  together  through  the  shadowy  land 

theso  times,  and  we  need  make  no  excuse  .i    Jy    ^    -.           i  ^    •  *  r.-       ^  a     ^.i 

^             3-          •      *            1     u    1  •    i?  that  lies  as  it  were  betwixt  lite  and  death, 

for  our  digression  to  wander  back  in  lancy  a/.        •      •       ^u     4.i          txp        ..         i 

^,1       ,^           ^rpi            xi-ou          /  After  vie  win  or  the  three  dmerent  roads, 

to  the  glamour  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  ♦},«.♦    x^xv  •  ato  -v       d  t    h  11 

simple  strains.     We  may  stretch  ourselves  i       P    s'       J*                   ^ 

wi'.h  him  at  lazy  length,  under  the  linden-  *'  Syne  they  came  to  a  garden  green, 

tree  in  the   old  bright  days,  when  the  ,;^"^  «]?5  P/^  »°  ^PP^«  ^")S  » '^^t' 

woods  were  always  m-een,  and  the  sum-  ^f^^'.^^^'t  ^""^^^  ^^^^^  True  Thomas, 

t_         j*^°iViji            ij  It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never 

mer  sun  shone  down  unclouded  on  a  land  ij^  »                       ® 

of  pastoral  beauty  and  romance.     True  *  My  tongue  is  mine  ain,'  True  Thomas  said ; 

Thomas   gazes  with  dreamy  eye  around  » A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me ! 

him,  now  at  the  golden  beams  quivering  I  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell, 

through  the  branches  overhead,  now  at  At  fair  or  trjst  where  I  may  be, 

the  tawny  verdure  of  the  deep  vistas  that  I  dought  neither  speak  to  princo  or  peer, 

stretch  away  into  the  forest  from  his  feet.  ^or  ask  of  grace  from  feir  ladye. 

The  graceful  ferns  are  waving  and  wins-  And  so  the  wary  rhymer,  with  prophetic 

pering  in  the  breeze ;  the  deer  steal  noise-  caution,  declined  to  place  himself  beyond 

lessly  in  and  out  like  shadows  amongst  the  convenient  pale  of  compromise. 
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And  now  we  hear  a  stem  dogmatic 
voice  propounding  the  grave  query : 
"  What  ?  would  you,  then,  sacrifice  prin- 
ciple to  compromise  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  my  good  sir,  as  you 
understand  either  term,  but  even  to  your 
searching  question  we  give,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  less  decided  negative  than  you 
expect.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  prin- 
ciple ?" 

"  You  remember  the  good  Bishop's 
definition  of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy? 

"  Orthodoxy,  sir,  is  mt/  doxy,  and 
neterodoxy,  sir,  is  7/oiir  doxy. 

In  the  same  way,  what  is  my  princi- 
ple, may  not  be  your  principle,  and  either 
or  both  may  be  in  flagrant  opposition 
code.  *\\\xt  regulates  the  conduct  of 
_.v,  l^ones,  and  Kobinson.  Some  men 
never  drink  wine  on  piinciple,  a  good 
many  more  for  the  same  reason  never 
touch  water.  To  force  their  principles 
down  other  people's  throats,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Earth's  children  have  from  time 
to  time  wasted  her  surface  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  dipped  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  kind.  All  the  believers  in 
tlie  Prophet  were  not  ambitious,  reckless 
men  like  Mohammed  himself,  and  many  a 
fanatic  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and 
the  sword  in  the  other  was  persuaded, 
not  only  of  the  truth  of  his  faith,  but  the 
righteousness  of  the  means  by  which  he 
imposed  its  tenets  on  his  victims.  An 
autO'dorfe  can  scarcely  have  been  a  sight 
calculated  to  promote  the  real  interests 
of  religion,  and  yet  perhaps  on  many  oc- 
casions the  presiding  Inquisitor  may  have 
been  more  a  fanatic  than  a  monster,  and 
the  sufferer  in  certain  instances  has  chosen 
the  horrible  fate  of  being  roasted  alive, 
rather  than  subscribe  to  some  trifling  dif- 
ference, not  of  faith,  but  of  doctrine,  such 
as  the  alteration  of  a  line  or  a  word  might 
adjust.  To  seek  martyrdom  is  as  anta- 
gonistic to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  to 
sacrifice  the  martyr ;  and  a  blind  exagge- 
rated obstinacy  in  an  adherent  may  equal 
vacillation,  or  even  duplicity,  in  its  power 
of  doing  harm  to  his  cause.  Far  be  it 
from  us,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  re- 
commend any  man  to  compromise  his 
conscience,  but  we  do  unscrupulously 
urge  upon  him  to  compound  with  his 
,  pride.  If  he  will  shape  his  conduct  ac- 
cording to  the  spii-it  of  those  Scriptures 
he  professes  to  believe,  he  will  be  guided 
in  safety  along  the  only  path  of  morality 
which  does  not  lead  to  final  discomfiture, 


but  we  think  he  will  find  in  them  no  more 
warrant  for  a  one-sided  and  egotistical 
self-righteousness,  than  for  utter  laxity 
and  inconsistency  of  opinion.  A  certain 
virtue  called  charity,  of  which  perhaps  the 
qualities  are  better  conveyed  to  modern 
ears  by  the  word  "  benevolence"  or  'Mov- 
ingkindness,"  is  there  held  up  as  the  very 
essence  of  that  faith  which  so  many  of  us 
outwardly  profess,  so  few  really  practice. 
And  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
himself  thought  it  no  shame  to  confess 
that  he  "  had  been  all  things  to  all  men" 
that  he  might  win  some. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  difficulty 
with  which  we  all  have  to  contend  on  en- 
tering  life.  We  start  with  very  erroneous 
ideas,  both  of  what  that  life  is,  and  how 
its  exigencies  are  to  be  met.  Which  of 
us  is  there  not  yet  past  middle  age,  who 
has  forgotten  the  dreams  of  boyhood  that 
shed  so  rosy  a  coloring  over  the  wished- 
for  future  of  manhood  and  success  ?  In 
some,  indeed,  the  anticipations  of  that 
hopeful  time  have  been  realized,  nay,  ex- 
ceeded ;  but  from  how  many  have  sor- 
row, and  failure,  and  disappointment, 
taken  away  even  the  belief  in  better 
things  ?  We  were  all  of  u^  to  have  been 
so  great,  so  rich,  and  so  happy.  Each 
had  selected  his  ideal,  for  in  truth  there 
are  no  hero-worshipers  like  boys,  and 
his  dearest  hope  was  to  resemble  that 
ideal  hereafter  in  every  particular.  We 
had  never  heard  of  the  skeleton  in  the 
cupboard  then,  and  would  have  asked  its 
master  frankly,  and  without  hesitation,  to 
open  that  haunted  recess  in  any  man's 
house.  How  astonished  should  we  have 
been  to  have  laid  bare  our  ideal's  heart  as 
he  watched  us  at  cricket  or  football,  and 
to  have  discovered  the  hero  we  so  envied, 
envying  us.  •  Could  we  have  believed  that 
six  feet  of  manhood,  with  its  moustaches, 
or  its  learning,  or  its  reputation  for  fash- 
ion, or  field  sports,  or  whatever  may  have 
constituted  its  especial  success  in  our  eyes, 
was  looking  wistfully  at  the  little  fellow 
who  had  no  cares  but  his  wicket  and  his 
afternoon  school,  was  thinking  how  joy- 
fully it  would  have  shaved  its  moustaches, 
forgotten  its  learning,  or  abdicated  its 
position,  for  one  short  hour  of  freedom 
from  the  skeleton,  one  merry  laugh  ring- 
ing honestly  from  the  heart,  that  should 
not  leave  the  face  graver  than  it  was  be- 
fore. Well,  it  could  not  be  long  ere 
most  of  us  discovered  that  life  instead  of 
being  a  festival  to  be  enjoyed,  was  a  work 
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of  which  the  best  ought  to  be  made,  that 
the  pilgrim  was  not  to  wander  from  the 
path  to  cull  posies  in  armfuls,  however 
ravishing  their  scent  and  beautiful  their 
hues,  but  must  content  himself  with 
snatching  a  wayside  flower  here  and 
there,  and  think  himself  lucky  if  he  could 
get  that.  The  sooner  the  lesson  is  learned 
the  better.  Half  our  miseries  and  nine 
tenths  of  our  disappointments  originate  in 
a  notion  that  ours  is  to  be  the  happy  lot, 
the  one  bright  exception  amidst  the  strug- 
gles and  the  heart-burnings  that  are  going 
on  around  us.  Who  are  yon,  that  the 
whole  routine  of  human  aflairs  is  to  be 
stopped  and  set  aside  on  your  behalf? 
What  said  the  wisest  and  most  prosperous 
man  the  world  ever  knew — the  greatest 
monarch  on  earth  and  the  especial  favorite 
of  heaven  ?  He  summed  up  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  pleasure,  wisdom,  power,  and 
riches,  in  one  word,  and  that  word  was — 
vanity ! 

Nevertheless,  destiny,  or  rather  let  us, 
who  are  not  heathens,  say  Providence, 
holds  a  nicely  balanced  scale.  The  story 
of  Damocles,  sitting  at  his  gorgeous  ban- 
quet crowned  with  flowers  and  clad  in 
purple,  the  while  that  pointed  blade  quiv- 
ered above  him,  held  by  a  single  hair,  is 
not  without  its  moral.  Some  of  us,  per- 
haps even  the  majority,  have  at  one  peri- 
od or  another  of  our  lives  known  for  a 
few  moments  the  meaning  of  intense  hap- 
piness. None,  we  think,  who  have  been 
so  blessed,  will  deny  that  the  suspended 
weapon  threw  its  shadow  across  the  lustre 
of  their  joy.  That  even  at  the  instant 
when  the  heart  was  overcharged  with 
bliss,  there  rose  the  dark  doubt,  the 
vague  foreboding  that  was,  alas !  too 
surely  to  be  realized  in  the  future.  Some- 
thing warned  it  —  "  must  not  this,  too, 
perish  with  the  rest  ?     And  how  will  the 


dartness  that  it  leaves  be  borne  by  those 
who  have  been  so  dazzled  with  the  golden 
light  ?"  This  bitter,  if  none  other,  is  ever 
sure  to  dash  the  sweetness  of  the  cup,  and 
to  remind  us  that  at  least  on  this  side  the 
grave  there  is  no  such  thing  as  happiness, 
pure  and  unalloyed.  But  again,  even  ft)r 
this  there  is  a  compromise.  "When 
things  come  to  the  worst,  they  mend,"  is 
a  proverb  than  which  few  are  more  often 
quoted  in  common  life.  When  every 
thing  seems  to  have  left  you  at  once, 
when  fortune,  as  the  poet  says,  "hath 
spread  her  wings  and  flown  away,"  when 
friends,  the  stanch,  true  friends  who  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  in 
peril,  and  pledged  their  honor  for  you  in 
distress,  begin  to  look  coldly  and  turn 
aside,  when  strength  and  manhood  have 
failed  you  at  your  need,  and,  deadliest 
thrust  of  all,  the  idol,  whatever  it  may  be, 
for  the  sake  of  which  you  counted  health, 
and  wealth,  and  friends  and  fame,  and 
life  itself,  but  as  dust  before  the  wind,  has 
crumbled  to  pieces  in  its  shrine.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  whispers  a  still  small 
voice — Take  comfort  now  at  the  extem- 
ity  of  your  need.  Mercy  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  You  have  lost 
every  thing  at  last  but  the  compromise. 
How  can  you  refuse  to  accept  it  ?  Life 
indeed  may  be  a  weary  desert,  but  the 

fardens  of  heaven  are  not  so  very  far  oif. 
'erhaps  had  there  been  one  blade  of  ver- 
dure, one  leaf  of  hope  to  tempt  you  back, 
you  would  never  have  reached  the  golden 
gates  at  all — never  have  spurned  the  false 
for  the  real,  the  perishable  for  the  ever- 
lavSting,  never  compromised  by  worldly 
suffering,  sharp,  agonizing  as  it  was,  for 
that  eternal  bliss  which  "  eye  hath  not 
seen  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 


Beautiful  was  the  roply  of  tho  venerable  man 
to  the  question  whether  ho  was  still  in  the  land  of 
the  livmg — "  No,  but  I  am  almost  there." 

Gbiefs  are  like  the  beings  that  endure  them ;  the 
little  ones  the  most  clamorous  and  noisy.  Those  of 
the  older  growths  and  greater  magnitude  are  gen- 
erally tranquil,  sometimes  silent. 

If  a  rich  old  gentleman  has  a  thought  of  marry- 
ing, let  him  consider  well  beforehand  what  it  is  that 
ho  stands  in  need  of-— (i  wife,  an  heiress,  or  a  nurse. 


Thk  truly  independent  man  is  he  who  is  free 
from  obligations. 

A  MODERN'  tourist  calld  the  Niagara  river  "  the 
pride  of  rivers."  That  pride  certainly  has  a  tre- 
mendous fall. 

"  How  is  it/*  said  a  gentleman  to  Sheridan, 
*'  that  your  name  has  not  O  attached  to  it  ?  Your 
family  is  Irish,  and  no  doubt  illustrious."  "Nc 
family  has  a  better  right  to  O  than  our  family," 
said  Sheridan,  "  for  we  owe  every  body." 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 
THl  TRUK   STORY   OF   LAUS   VONVKD— (COSTISCKD.) 

"I  SAID,"  resumed  Captain  Vinterda- 
Icn,  '*  that  the  ship  of  Lars  Vonved  was 


main-channels.  At  length  the  acting  cap- 
tain, Lieutenant  Loghelle,  reappeared^ 
and,  stalking  into  the  midst  of  the  officers, 
he  shouted,  in  a  voice  that  was  distinctly 
heard  by  every  seaman  on  deck  :  '  Here's 
jsrrand  news !     That  hoarv  villain,  Comit 


on  a  cruise  to  Iceland  and  to  Greenland  j  Vonved,  has  been  brought  up  with  a 
when  Count  Vonved  was  imprisoned  and  |  round  turn  at  last !  Ay,  jambed  hard 
tried.  During  this  cruise  the  captain  of  |  and  clinched  fast,  and  never  a  knife  at 
t\\^  Ilerkules,  a  brave  and  excecdinglv  ;  hand  to  cut  the  seizings !  The  old  sconn- 
gentle  and  kind-hearteii  old  man,  with  !  drel  is  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a 
whom  Lai*s  Vonved  had  ever  been  a  ^  tniitor !  They  ought  to  have  broi^^ 
s|KH*ial  favorite,  died  at  sea  on  the  home- .  him  on  the  sc:ilfold  forty  years  ago  !*  As 
ward  ]^ss:ige,  and  the  iirst  lieutenant,  i  he  spake  these  words,  amid  the  breathless 
Bjorn  Li*»ghelle  by  nanu\  and  a  Xord-  silence  of  the  officers  and  crew,  he  stared 
lander  bv  birth,  of  course  assumed  the  '  ftill  at  young  Lars  Vonved,  whom  he  had 
commiuuf.  Lieutenant  Loirhelle  was  as  loufir  hated  —  for  what  reason  he  himself 
much  hateil  and  feared  :\s  the  deceased  ;  only  knew.  Lars  had  listened  with  min- 
eaptaiu  had  been  beloved.  Ho  was  natu-  gled  horror  and  incredulity ;  and  when  he 
rally  a  coarse,  unfeeling^  brutal  tynuit ;  i  could  speak — for  at  tirst  the  shock  almost 
and  althonsjh  a  good  seaman,  he  was  a  :  pandyiied  him — he  firmly  demanded  what 
profoundly  iguonint  man  in  every  other  ,  was  meant  by  such  a  statement  ?  Liea* 
respect,  and  was  habitually  gross,  both  in  ;  tenant  Loghelle  replied  by  relating  in  a 
maimers  and  language.  More  than  eight  1  tone  of  triumphant  malignity  —  referring, 
months  had  elapc>evl  since  any  news  from  i  as  he  spoke,  to  the  official  gazette  —  the 
Denmark  had  been  receiveil  on  lM>anl  the  trial  :md  condemnation  of  the  Coont  of 
Ilerkules  and  every  one  was  naturally  Elsinore;  :uid  he  concluded  by  observing, 
exceedingly  anxi«>us  to  learn  wh.nt  had  with  a  diabolical  sneer,  that  he  would 
happened  in  that  long  interval  to  |H>rst>it-  give  young  Lars  leave  of  absence  on  the 
;illy  interest  him.  The  ship,  on  entering  morrow,  expressly  to  witness  the  public 
the  S*.>uud,  was  hove-to  off  Elsinore,  ex-  breaking  of  his  grand&ther*s  shields  in 
pressly  to  obtain  intelligence  v>f  the  latest  ;  Kongens  Nytory.*' 

events  of  that  exciting  j»eriovl,  when  our  ""The  breaking  of  hb  shields?  What 
noble  country  —  tor  a  noble  little  cvuntry    does  that  mean  T^ 

IVumark  is ! — was  tighting  for  her  very  "  I  will  explain.  The  shields  of  the 
existence  as  a  nation  agiiinst  a  world  in  Knights  of  the  illustrious  order  of  the 
unusv  In  compliance  with  the  signal  Elephant,  and  als^>  those  of  the  Kn^hts 
hoiste^l,  a  KkU  sjHHHlily  put  off  from  Grand  Cross  of  the  Dannebrog,  are  sus- 
KrvHilK>rg.  The  officer  in  the  KkU  alone  pendeil  in  the  gallery  of  the  chapel  of  the 
boarvleil  the  I lerkides,  bringing  with  him  Royal  Palace  of  Freileriksborg,  daring 
a  bundle  ot  newspapers^  Lieutenant  their  litetirae,  and  when  they  die,  their 
L*>ghene  at  once  led  him  to  the  cabin,  to  shields  are  removed  to  a  crypt,  or  wider- 
overhaul  the  world^s  newsw  For  a  fiiU  ground  halU  and  arranged  In  order.  The 
boor  they  reaiaiued  belv>w,  and  meanwhile  shield  of  Napoleon  the  Great  has  reccntlj 
all  the  officers  had  clustered  on  the  quar  been  added  to  thoc«e  of  the  deceased 
ter-deck,  easrerly  exchanging  conjectures  kni^ihts.  Count  Vonved  was  a  Ksii^ 
OB  the  poissibie  events  which  had  hap-  Grand  Cross  of  the  l>ann«lNrog,  and  m 
pened,  whilst  the  crew  held  whispered  Knight  of  the  Ele^^nt  —  nobles  oahr  be- 
coaverse  with  th«  men  in  the  boat  ac  the    in'Z  aJuiitted  into  the  latter  order.    Fo 
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nearly  sixty  years  liis  shields,  br  escut- 
cheons, of  tlie  two  orders  Imd  occupied  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  gallery,  and  he 
had  for  some  time  been  the  senior  knight 
of  botli  orders.  When  a  knight  is  at- 
tainted, his  shield  is  torn  down  from  its 
place  of  honor,  and,  with  sound  of  trum- 
pet and  proclamation  of  heralds,  is  borne  | 
to  the  chief  public  square,  and  there  lit- 
erally broken  to  pieces  by  the  headsman 
—  a  degradation  than  which  nothing  can 
surpass.  And  the  shields  of  the  Count 
of  Elsinore  were  to  be  thus  publicly 
broken  in  the  huge  place  of  Kongens  Ny- 
tory  on  the  morrow,  and  it  was  to  behold 
this  frightful  infamy  of  his  grandtathei 
that  Lieutenant  Loghelle  proposed  to 
grant  leave  of  absence  to  Lars  Vonved." 
"  Oh  !  the  cowardly  wretch !  the  mon- 
ster !  the  demon !"  exclaimed  Madame 
Vinterdalen,  with  heartfelt  abhorrence. 

"Ay,  he  was  a  viperous  wretch,  and 
his  proposition  was  fiendish.  The  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Herkules  could  not  re- 
strain their  indignation,  and  murmurs  and 
mattered  execrations  burst  forth  on  every 
side.'* 

"  And  Lars  Vonved  himself?  What 
said  he  ?" 

A  ghastly  smile  flickered  over  the  linea- 
ments of  Captain  Vinterdalen,  and  he  an- 
swered, in  a  low  terrible  voice  : 

"  Lars  Vonved  spoke  not  a  word  ;  but 
he  uplifted  his  right  arm,  and  smote  the 
foul-mouthed  tyrant  —  smote  him  to  the 
deck,  bleeding  and  senseless." 
"  Not  dead  I" 

"  Very  nearly  so.  The  blow  had  hor- 
ribly shattered  his  jaw  and  mouth,  and  it 
was  believed  he  must  die  ;  but  he  eventu- 
ally recovered,  and  yet  lives,  and  yet  suf- 
fers a  richly-merited  punishment  —  for  he 
is  miserably  maimed,  and  can  not  articu- 
late distinctly.  Ay,  a  single  blow  from 
the  hand  of  Lars  Vonved  heavily  avenged 
his  grandsire  on  that  vile  wretch.  Lars 
was  only  a  stripling  of  nineteen,  but  even 
then  his  arm  was  mighty  to  smite." 

"  What  I  have  heard,  then,  is  true  — 
Lars  Vonved  is  now^a  man  of  enormous 
bodily  strength  ?" 

"  There  are  doubtless  stronger  men  in 
the  world  ;  but  he  has  never  yet  met  with 
one  who  could  return  his  grip,  or  with- 
stand his  blow.  But  tell  me,  Amalia,  dost 
thou  pity  Loghelle  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not.  Ho  deserved  what  be- 
fell him." 


"  And  dost  thou  condemn  young  Lars 
Vonved  for  smiting  his  captain  ?" 

"I  blame  him  not.  There  are  some 
provocations  so  indescribably  diabolical, 
that  they  remove  the  perpetrator  beyond 
the  pale  even  of  woman's  pity  ;  and  had 
Loghelle  died  on  the  spot  from  the  blow 
of  Lars  Vonved,  all  my  sympathy  would 
have  been  with  the  noble  youth.  No 
human  being,  possessing  a  spark  of  honor- 
able feeling,  would  condemn  Lars  Vonved 
for  doing  what  he  did." 

A  gleam  of  intense  joy  and  thankful- 
ness uplit  the  featrtres  of  Captain  Vinter- 
dalen as  he  listened  to  the  spirited  words 
of  his  wife. 

"  And  yet,"  continued  he,  "  though  no 
man  worthy  the  name  of  man,  condemned, 
in  his  heart,  Lars  Vonved,  the  laws — the 
pitiless  iron  laws  —  awarded  him  the  pen- 
alty of  death." 

"Ah!  me!" 

"That  was  inevitable.  By  the  naval 
laws  of  all  nations,  to  strike  a  superioi 
officer  is  a  crime  punishable  by  death 
The  court-martial,  however,  strongly  re 
commended  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  king, 
on  the  ground  that  the  provocation  given 
him  by  Lieutenant  Loghelle,  as  proved 
by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  officers 
of  the  Herkules,  was  most  dastardly  and 
infamous.  The  khicr  did  not  overlook  the 
recommendation." 

"  He  granted  mercy  ?" 

"  Ay,  he  granted  mercy !"  rejoined 
Captain  Vinterdalen,  and  he  fairly  hissed 
the  words  through  hb  teeth,  in  a  manner 
that  caused  his  wife  to  start  and  shudder. 
"  What  thinkest  thou  was  this  royal 
mercy  ?" 

"A  free  pardon?"  murmured  Amalia, 
almost  frightened  by  the  look  and  attitude 
of  her  husband. 

"  A  free  pardon  !"  echoed  he,  with  a 
wild  gurgling  laugh.  "  No,  but  a  doom 
worse  than  death  itself.  Lars  Vonved's 
sentence  was  changed  to  slavery  for  life  : 
the  last  of  the  Valdemars  was  doomed,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  to  pass  the  residue  of 
his  life  as  a  convict,  a  'slave,'  a  constant 
associate  of  the  vilest  felons.  There  was 
mercy  for  you  !  royal  mercy  !  kingly  mer- 
cy !  mercy  from  the  fountain  of  earthly 
justice.     Live  King  Frederick  !" 

Captain  Vinterdalen's  long  -  sustained 
composure  began  to  give  way  as  he  nar- 
rated the  monstrous  legal  cruelty  to  which 
Lars  Vonved  had  been  a  victim,  and  so 
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irrepressible  grew  his  emotion,  that  his 
wife  trembled,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
inwardly  regretted  that  she  had  nrged, 
and  in  a  manner  compelled,  hnn  to  relate 
the  true  story  of  the  life  of  the  Baltic 
Rover. 

"  Ay,"  continued  he,  with  an  increasing 
excitement,  which  he  no  longer  cared  to 
suppress,  "  they  seized  Lars  Vonved,  and 
dad  Jiim  in  the  abhorrent  garb  of  felonry 
—  and  felonry  of  the  blackest  dye,  for  he 
was  classed  with  the  very  worst  of  crimi- 
nals. The  last  of  the  Valdemars  w^as 
clothed  in  the  gray  felon  uniform,  with 
black  sleeves  to  his  jacket,  and  an  iron 
clasp  round  his  leg,  upheld  by  a  bar  con- 
nected with  a  ring  above  the  knee.  Thus 
was  he  sent  forth  to  labor  on  the  roads 
and  public  works,  in  the  day-time,  and  at 
night  he  was  chained  to  a  fellow-slave, 
and  slept  in  a  fetid  dungeon  in  close  con- 
tact with  some  fifty  other  slaves.  lie  re- 
ceived only  the  government  allowance  of 
eight  skillings  (two  and  a  quarter  pence) 
a  day,  to  purchase  food  at  the  slaves' 
commissariat,  and  an  eight-pound  loaf  of 
black  rye-bread  was  also  given  him  every 
four  days.  His  fellow-slave,  or  comrade- 
felon,  to  whom  he  was  closely  chained 
every  night,  was  a  man  who  had  been  a 
thief  from  childhood,  and  who  had  spent 
three  fourths  of  his  lite  in  prisons,  until  he 
was  finally  condemned  to  hopeless  slavery 
for  the  remainder  of  his  existence.  With 
that  loathsome  wretch,  Lars  Vonved  toiled 
— with  him  he  ate — ^by  his  side  he  slept — 
day  and  night  they  breathed  the  same  air, 
shared  the  same  lot.  Do  you  hear,  and 
<lo  you  understand,  Amalia?"    . 

"  Yes,  Yinterdalen,"  answered  she  in  a 
Rubdued,  soothing  tone ;  "  I  understand, 
alas !  only  too  well !" 

"  Ha !  you  comprehend,  now,  the 
'  mercy '  of  the  king.  The  Book  says 
'  the  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel'  — 
does  it  not?  See!  that  was  the  mercy 
of  King  Frederick !  lie  spared  the  life 
of  the  grandson  of  Knut  Vonved  —  he 
spared  the  life  of  Lars  Vonved,  Count  of 
Elsinore — for  from  the  moment  his  grand- 
sire  was  attainted,  Lars  legally  became 
Count  of  Elsinore,  since  the  attainder  was 
specially  restricted  to  the  immediate  of- 
fender— he  spared  the  life,  I  say,  of  Lars 
Vonved,  Count  of  Elsinore,  the  last  de- 
scendant and  representative  of  the  ancient 
Kings  of  Denmark  —  spared  it  only  to 
doom  the  vouthful  victim  to  a  fate  a  thou- 
sand-fold  worse  than  death !" 


"  Vinte^'dalen  !"  exclaimed  bis  wife, 
now  quite  alarmed  at  the  terrible  emotion 
her  husband  openly  manifested  ;  "  do  not 
agitate  yourself  so  —  pray  do  not.  Wil- 
helm,  dear  Wilhelm,  you  must " 

"  Silence,  wife !"  sternly  and  fiercely 
cried  Captain  Vinterdalen.  "You  insist- 
ed that  I  should  tell  you  the  true  story  of 
Lars  Vonved,  and  you  shall  have  it  now, 
happen  what  may.  The  cup  is  ready 
mixed,  and  you  and  I  will  drain  it  to- 
gether to  the  last  dregs.  It  was  to  be. 
I  have  long  foreseen  this  inevitable  hour, 
and  it  is  now  come.  I  can  not  spare  thee 
if  I  would.     Let  our  destiny  be  fulfilled  !*' 

He  spoke  with  a  savage  vehemence, 
and  as  though  proudly  defiant  of  fate  it- 
self; but  his  voice  had  an  undertone  of 
dire  misery,  remorse,  and  despair;  and 
his  agitated  lineaments  and  wildly  gleam- 
ing eyes  betokened  deep  agony  of  soul. 

Madame  Vinterdalen  quailed,  and  gazed 
with  mingled  fear  and  amazement  at  her 
husband.  His  demeanor  and  his  mysteri- 
ous words  were  inexplicable  to  her,  and 
bitterly  did  she  now  repent  having  in- 
duced him  to  commence  a  narrative  of  the 
nature  of  which  she  had  no  conception. 
He  marked  her  rising  perplexity  and  ter- 
ror, and  by  an  exercise  of  the  wonderful 
self  command  which  he  possessed,  he  re- 
sumed his  story  in  a  much  calmer  yet 
still  stern  and  determined  tone. 

"  Lars  Vonved  could  have  died,  youn^ 
as  he  was,  with  unshaken  courage  and 
resignation  ;  for  had  he  been  shot,  as  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  prescribed^ 
such  a  death  for  such  an  offense  would 
not  have  stained  the  honor  of  his  race  nor 
the  illustrious  title  he  rightfully  bore. 
But  to  exist  a  felon-slave!  a  manacled 
felon-slave  for  life !  Such  was  his  doom. 
So  Lars  Vonved  made  a  fearful  compact 
with  his  soul,  and  ere  his  fii-st  weeK  of 
slavery  expired,  he  was  free  as  the  wild 
bird  that  skims  over  the  blue  surface  of 
the  sunny  summer  sea." 

"  He  escaped  ?" 

"  Ay,  he  availed  himself  of  the  inaliena- 
ble right  and  privilege  of  oppressed  and 
outraged  humanity  :  he  bethought  him  of 
his  God-given  mighty  strength :  he  arose 
in  the  dead  of  the  mid-winter  night  and 
wrenched  asunder  the  chain  which  riveted 
him  to  his  comrade-slave  as  though  it 
were  a  cotton  thread,  and  he  burst  forth 
from  the  felon  hell,  where  horrors  inoon* 
ceivable  brooded,  where  atrocities  on- 
namable  were  nightly  perpetrated.     He 
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smote  with  his  riven  manacles  the  armed 
guards  who  opposed  his  escape,  and  one 
of  them  he  struck  dead.  But  he  was 
free !  Free !  with  Jife-blood  on  his  hand, 
and  the  gurgKng  death-cry  of  a  man 
rins^ing  through  his  brain." 

"Oh!  horror!" 

"  Dost  thou  condemn  Lars  Vonved  for 
the  deed?"  hoarsely  demanded  Captain 
Vinterdalen. 

"  Alas !  what  can  I  say  ?  I  will  not 
altogether  condemn  him,  and  I  dare  not 
pronounce  him  guiltless.  'Thou  shalt 
not  kill  thy  brother  man,'  is  the  express 
and  eternal  command  of  our  Almighty 
Maker." 

"  It  is  so :  but  tell  me,  Amalia,  thou 
who  art  a  good  and  pious  woman,  dost 
thou  not  feel  that  a  man  maybe  so  fright- 
fully circumstanced  that  he  is  justified  — 
to  human  reasoning  —  in  slaying  his  fel- 
low? Bethink  thee  well  of  the  awful, 
and  unbearable,  and  unmerited  doom  of 
Lars  Vonved,  and  say,  if  thou  canst,  in 
thy  heart,  condemn  him  for  resolving  to 
escape  ?" 

"  No ;  in  my  heart  and  conscience  I 
can  not  condemn  him  for  that  /" 

'/Then  why  condemn  him  for  the  re- 
sults of  that  escape  ?  Self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature,  as  the  proverbial 
wisdom  of  the  world  testifies.  The  guards 
he  smote,  and  the  guard  whom  he  slew, 
would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot  without 
pity  had  he  not  overmastered  them  in 
self-defense.  It  was  liberty  or  death  with 
Lars  Vonved  —  either  alternative  to  es- 
cape from  the  seething  hell  of  felon 
slavery.  He  smote  not  to  kill  but  to 
escape.  His  blow  was  impremeditatedly, 
unintentionally  fatal,  and  bitterly  did  he 
regret  it " 

"  Oh  !  I  am  thankful  to  learn  that  he 
felt  remorse !" 

"Remorse!  He  felt  grieved  for  the 
man's  death,  but  he  repented  him  not  of 
his  escape,  albeit  purchased  by  the  life  of 
a  fellow-creature.  Again  I  ask,  dost  thou 
condemn  him  ?" 

"Urge  me  not,  Vinterdalen.  I  am 
only  a  weak,  emotionable  woman,  and 
can  not  answer  thy  subtle  reasoning.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  estimate  the  blood-guilt 
— the  unintentional  blood-guilt,  as  I  hope 
and  believe  —  of  Lars  Vonved.  He  who 
readeth  all  hearts,  and  weigheth  all  mo- 
tives in  an  infallible  balance,  alone  can 
rightly  judge.  For  me,  I  can  only  pity 
Vonved — and  I  do  so  from  my  very  soul !" 


"  'Tis  all  I  dare  expect  of  thee  !"  ejacu- 
lated Vinterdalen,  sighing  heavily.  "  That 
was  the  first  life-blood  which  stained  the 
hand  of  Lara  Vonved." 

"  Ah  !  me !  only  the  first  ?" 

"  He  has  taken  life  since,"  gloomily  an- 
swered Captain  Vinterdalen  ;  "  but  only 
in  open  battle,  and  when  absolutely  com- 
pelled in  self  defense.  None  blame  him 
who  know  the  circumstances." 

"  Ah  !  it  may  be  that  in  the  opinion  of 
his  fellow-men  he  was  amply  justified  in  so 
doing,  but  how  is  it  in  the  sight  of  Him 
who  judgeth  the  heart  and  the  reins,  and 
is  of  too  pure  eyes  to  behold  iniquity  ? 
Should  not  Lars  Vonved  tremble  when 
he  remembers  that  at  the  awful  judgment- 
seat  of  his  Creator  he  will  be  called  to 
account  for  the  blood  he  has  shed,  the 
lives  he  has  taken,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances ?" 

"  Ha !  and  shall  he  alone  be  held  guilty 
and  accountable  ?  Will  not  the  Great 
Judge  deem  others  participators,  and 
more  than  participators,  in  his  homicides  ? 
What  drove  Lars  Vonved  to  be  what  he 
has  been  and  what  he  is?  Thou  didst 
freely  acquit  him  of  evil-doing  when  he 
smote  his  fiendish  oflicer,  and  yet  for  that 
he  was  doomed  to  slavery  for  life,  and  all 
that  he  has  since  done  amiss  sprang  from 
that  one  manly  blow.  Shall  King  Frede- 
rick himself  not  be  held  in  some  measure 
answerable  for  the  unintentional  death  of 
his  felon -guard  at  the  hand  of  Lars  Von- 
ved ?  And  what,  after  all,  is  the  utmost 
possible  guilt  of  this  Lars  Vonved  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  crowned  despot  who 
makes  war  for  lust  of  conquest,  for  sheer 
ambition,  or  even  to  avenge  a  supposed 
personal  slight  or  insult,  and  ruthlessly 
causes  the  death  of  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  who  never  injured  him, 
and  never  saw  his  face  ?  Yet  shall  this 
sceptered  murderer  of  myriads  have  hire- 
ling priests  to  bless  him  and  to  blasphem- 
ously chant  Te  Deums  for  his  bloody  vic- 
tories, and  millions  of  subjects  to  abjectly 
hail  him  as  a  glorious  conqueror,  whilst 
Lars  Vonved,  who  is  not  a  murderer,  and 
only  has  taken  the  breath  of  life  by  acci- 
dent, or  through  inevitable  necessity,  in 
self-defense,  is  pitilessly  judged  and  pro- 
claimed desei-vmg  of  the  most  frightful 
death  to  which  the  cruelty  of  man  can 
condemn  his  fellow.  Ha !  what  sayest 
thou  to  this  ?" 

"I  can  not  argue  with  thee,  Vinter- 
dalen," meekly  replied  Amalia,  "and  it 
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would  ill  become  me  to  do  so,  even  if  I 
could.  Bo  it  as  thou  wilt,  my  husband, 
ftud  oven  as  thou  belicvcst  in  thy  soul. 
lUit  this  only  will  I  say,  that  if  Lars  Von- 
vod  has  not  any  worse  deed  to  answer  for 
than  his  unintentional  homicide  of  the 
fi'lon-iruard  who  would  have  slain  him 
had  ho  not  fought  in  self-defense,  then  he 
is  more  to  be  pitied  than  condemned  by 
his  errinoj  fellow-beings.  That  is .  my 
true  thought;  but  God  alone  knoweth 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  therein." 

'*  May  he  bless  thee,  my  own  noble- 
hearted  wife !"  tremulously  exclaimed 
Captain  Vinterdalen  ;  and  he  added,  in  a 
softened  tone:  "Thou  hast  read  thy  Bible 
to  some  purpose,  and  art  a  Christian  in- 
deed. And  this  will  I  now  tell  thee: 
Lai-s  Vonvcd  has  not  done  any  deed 
whioh  he  laments  more  heartily  than  the 
unintentional  homicide  of  that  felon- 
guard,  for  the  man  was  only  doing  his 
duty,  and  had  ho  killed  Vonved,  still  it 
was'  only  his  duty.  Let  me  say,  more- 
over, that  I/ars  Vonved  hath,  at  the  im 
minent  risk  of  his  own  life,  saved  the  the 
lives  of  others — ay,  saved  thrice  as  many 
lives  as  it  hath  been  his  unhappy  lot  to 
lake," 

**Ah !  Vinterdalen,  thou  reraindest  me 
that  I  owe  my  life  unto  thee.  Thy  friend, 
l^Jirs  Vonved,  never  saved  life  more  gal- 
lantly than  thou  didst  save  mine  in  the 
rushing  Elbe.  I  was  the  only  one  saved 
of  all  on  board  the  fated  yacht,  and  thou, 
a  stranger,  didst  rescue  me  at  thy  own 
deadly  peril." 

"  I  was  merely  an  instrument  in  God's 
omnipresent  hand  ;  and  had  I  saved  thee, 
Amalia,  a  hundred  times  over,  yet,  I  aver, 
thou  hast  infinitely  repaid  me  by  becom- 
ing my  wife." 

"  O  Vinterdalen  !  O  my  husband !  I 
feel  at  this  moment  that  Love  is  stronger 
than  Death,  and  that  had  Lars  Vonved 
himself  saved  me  as  thou  didst  save  me, 
I  verily  think  I  could  and  would  have 
loved  him,  and  cleaved  unto  him,  even  jis 
I  have  loved  and  cleaved,  and  ever  will 
cleave  unto  thee,  whilst  my  heart  beats 
in  my  bosom !" 

What  secret  angtiish  is  it  that  shakes 
the  strong  soul  of  Captain  Vinterdalen  at 
these  words  of  his  devoted  wife  ?  He 
utters  a  groan  of  agony,  he  spreads  his 
hands  across  his  face,  and  burning  tears 
trickle  slowly  through  his  closed  fingers. 
His  wife's  heart  throbs  responsive,  and 
thrice  she  half  arises  as  though  to  fling 


herself  in  his  arms,  but  some  inward  im- 
pulse — it  may  be  awful  respect  for  her 
husband's  unwonted  emotion  —  restrains 
her. 

Suddenly  Captain  Vinterdalen  uplifts 
his  head — his  soul-struggles  have  ceased 
— he  is  sternly  composed,  and  evinces 
little  outward  indication  of  the  stormy 
passions  whjch  lately  agitated  him.  He 
resumes  his  narrative  in  a  tone  as  firm, 
clear,  measured,  and  thoughtful  as  that 
in  which  he  spake  until  he  described 
the  appalling  crisis  in  the  fate  of  Lars 
Vonved. 

"A  heavy  price,"  said  he,  "  was  put  on 
the  head  of  Lars  Vonved  —  henceforth 
Vonved  the  Outlaw! — but  he  escaped 
beyond  the  seas,  and  went  direct  to  the 
country  in  which  his  exiled  grandsirc  had 
obtained  a  temporary  refuge.  He  sought 
and  found  that  aged  victim  of  despotism 
— found  him  only  to  obtain  one  farewell 
interview.  What  passed  between  them 
Lars  Vonved  has  never  told  to  living  be- 
ing. It  is  enough  to  know  that  Knut 
Vonved's  love  and  pride  of  his  grandson 
was  only  increased  by  what  had  befallen 
the  latter,  and  he  solemnly  blessed  Lars 
ere  they  parted  never  to  meet  again." 

"  Has  Lars  Vonved  never  seen  his 
grandsire  since  then  ?" 

"  No  ;  both  of  them  felt  that  their  part- 
ing was  forever." 

"  They  may  meet  again  even  yet  ?" 

"Never  more  on  earth." 

"  And  what  became  of  Lars — so  young, 
and  already  so  fearfully  tried  ?" 

"  He  immediately  sailed  from  Europe, 
and  during  the  ensuing  ten  years  he  led  a 
roving  life  on  nearly  every  ocean  and  sea 
of  the  globe." 

"  He  continued  to  follow  his  profes- 
sion ?" 

"Ay,  he  first  entered  the  naval  service 
of  one  of  the  republics  of  South- America, 
which  had  shaken  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
but  he  soon  grew  disgusted  with  the  ser- 
vice, although  he  had  attained  a  separate 
command  within  six  months,  for  he  found 
the  nascent  navy  little,  if  any  thing,  bet- 
ter than  a  buccaneering  squadron.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  when  the  great  Bri- 
tish captain,  Lord  Cochrane,  accepted,  in 
1818,  the  coramand-in-chief  of  the  Chilian 
fleet,  he  obtained  command  of  a  corvette 
belonging  to  that  power,  for  he  felt  that 
he  might  serve  with  pride  under  the  most 
brilliant  seaman-warrior  who  had  arisen 
since  the  death  of  Nelson — albeit  Eng- 
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land  had  cruelly  punished  that  noble  suc- 
cessor to  her  race  of  Blakes,  Rodneys, 
Hoods,  St.  Vincents,  Duncans,  and  Nel- 
sons, and  had  deprived  him  of  his  nobly- 
earned  honors,  and  declared  him  incapa- 
ble of  serving  her  again,  all  because  he 
had  been  an  unconscious  tool  in  the  hands 
of  swindling  speculators  in  1814.  On  the 
fifth  November,  1820,  Lars  Vonved  had 
the  honor  of  serving  personally  under 
Lord  Cochrane,  when  the  latter  cut  out 
the  forty-gun  Spanish  frigate,  Esmeralda, 
lying  under  protection  of  the  batteries  of 
the  Castle  of  Callao.  Fourteen  boats, 
one  of  which  Lars  Vonved  commanded, 
manned  by  two  hundred  and  forty  men, 
all  volunteers  from  the  different  ships  of 
the  Chilian  squadron,  were  led  to  this 
desperate  enterprise  by  Lord  Cochrane  in 
person,  and  after  a  terrible  midnight  con- 
flict, in  which  the  Spanish  crew  had  one 
hundred  and  twenty  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  Chilian  boarders,  forty-one,  the 
Esmeralda  was  captured,  and  triumphant- 
ly cut-out  and  earned  off  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  fire  from  the  batteries.  This  ex- 
ploit of  Lord  Cochrane  rivals  any  similar 
one  on  record,  and  no  action  in  which 
Lars  Vonved  was  engaged,  either  before 
or  since,  has  yielded  him  so  much  satis- 
faction in  the  retrospect,  for  he  fought  in 
an  honorable  cause  —  ay,  and  a  sacred 
cause,  as  the  Chilians  were  battling  for 
liberty  against  Spanish  tyranny,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Esmeralda  gave  the  death- 
blow to  the  Spanish  naval  supremacy  on 
the  coast.  A  few  weeks  subsequently  to 
this  memorable  affair  Lars  Vonved  volun- 
tarily resigned  his  commission." 

"  Oh !  why  did  he  not  continue  in  a 
service  which  at  least  was  honorable  ?" 

"  'Tis  little  thou  knowest  of  the  Chilian 
service,  or  thou  wouldst  rather  marvel 
that  Lars  Vonved  had  not  quitted  it 
sooner.  The  officei'S  of  the  Chilian  navy 
were  nearly  all  foreigners,  and  some  of 
them  were  men  whose  antecedents  were 
of  an  exceedingly  questionable  nature. 
But  the  Chilli^  government  never  re- 
quired certificaies  of  character.  So  long 
as  a  man  was  an  able  and  daring  officer, 
he  was  thoroughly  qualified  to  hoist  their 
flasr.  Lars  Vonved  was  an  outlaw  in  his 
own  comntry,  but  never  had  he  yet  com- 
mitted a  dishonorable  deed,  and  he 
blushed  with  shame  and  humiliation  to 
find  himself  occasionally  associated  with 
brother  officers  who  were  unmitigated 
scoundrels,  atrocious  miscreants,  possess- 
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ing  no  redeeming  features  but  their  nauti- 
cal skill  and  reckless  valor.  The  wild 
and  desperate  service  of  the  Chilian  navy 
suited  the  temperament  of  Lars  Vonved 
very  well,  but  he  loathed  to  serve  with 
and  to  command  men  who  -were  devoid 
of  honorable  feelings  and  aspirations,  and 
were  pirates  at  heart,  and  little  better 
than  pirates  in  practice  when  opportunity 
served.  Besides  this,  he  considered  him- 
self ill-treated  by  the  Chilian  authorities, 
who  were  notoriously  ungrateful  to  the 
foreign  officers,  without  whose  skillful  aid 
they  probably  would  never  have  achieved 
the  independence  of  their  country.  Some 
of  the  Chilian  officers,  especially  those 
who  were  Bntish  subjects,  nobly  con- 
trasted with  the  character  and  conduct 
of  others ;  and  in  various  grades  of  the 
service,  from  the  commander-in-chief 
down  to  petty  officers,  men  were  to  be 
met  with  who  would  have  reflected  honor 
on  any  flag  in  the  world.  With  one  offi- 
cer of  this  class,  Lars  Vonved  contracted 
a  brotherly  friendship — a  friendship  which 
death  alone  vnW  sever." 

"  Who  was  he  ?" 

"An  Englishman  who  served  as  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Chilian  corvette  Von- 
ved commanded.  His  name  was  Marma- 
duke  Dunraven,  a  scion  of  the  younger 
branch  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble  fami- 
ly, and  he  had  commenced  life  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  British  navy.  In  his 
twenty-second  year  he  obtained  a  lieuten- 
ant's commission,  but  not  many  months 
subsequently,  he  mortally  quarreled  with 
his  captain,  on  discovering  that  the  latter 
had  most  infamously  supplanted  him  in 
the  affections  of  a  young  lady  whom  poor 
Dunraven  passionately  loved,  and  whose 
miniature  he  yet  wears  on  bis  breast,  and 
ever  will  wear,  I  believe,  until  his  heart 
ceases  to  beat.  He  openly  reproached 
the  captain  with  his  abominable  treach- 
ery, and  challenged  him.  The  result  was 
that  Dunraven  was  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial and  dismissed  the  service.  This 
happened  on  the  Pacific  station,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Lars  Vonved  met 
Dunraven  at  Valparaiso,  and  became 
somewhat  intimate  with  him.  They 
parted,  and  a  year  subsequently  they  met 
again,  respectively  as  commander  and 
first  lieutenant  of  a  Chilian  corvette. 
Thus  thrown  together  in  daily  inter- 
course, the  Dane  and  the  Englishman 
speedily  became  warmly  attached,  for 
they  appreciated  each  other,  and  enter- 
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f.iiiji '1  iniihiiil  t!  y  III  If  (1  Ml  y  ;thf|  <'>.l4'''iri. 
Iitihfiivi  n  wii«  u  fiKiitly,  fiol#l<'  ifiiiMli'fl  r<-l' 
Im  V,  tnil.  Ii«'  Wii9  niihiMilly  ni'  ii  hftt.iiriiiiiir 
i|)>'|fiin)l)iiii,  iiikI  Ifin  pi  i villi'  WitfUl/n  tiiul 
llln  liliinf  i;it  |iiiir<-«»loiiiil  |fifnjH'rl.H,  li:i(l 
flu  II  iikhIi:  }itiii,  wliiil  Ih'  will  |»i'i;l>;ilily 
t.vii  liii.  tl  nni'i  v<'<l, '^Irlfi,  lllld  llU'lllfirlioly 
iihiii  Vti|  lii>  iiiM'iiril  liiM  ulmli*  lii'tirt.  to 
I. llln  Viiin  I'll,  ivliii  ill  ii'liitfi  cniilJiiiMl  liiN 
nun  ti.iij  liinliiiy  lti  liin  Klif^llnll  iViiMlfJ. 
lti<Hiw>|iii  \«i||i|  (linil  riiloniH  Imu'UIIH*  illMi*|)- 
iiiiitit)  liiiliiiil  I  hull  liven  \ii\V(m1  I  lint  he 
Hiiiilil  r\iii  DilllilWIly  mIiiik'  iIh«  r«iriuncH 
III  lliii  I'liiint  til'  MUiniiii\  uihI  \vp11  Iiiin  Im« 
ii<iti>t>niitil  till  |iIimI((o.  I>r  (Mitii'Mt,  ^v)l«*ll 
Viiini*i|  ltiiiM\  u)i  hin  tMilllitn  onniiniNNion, 
IhiMiiiviMi  intUitloil  Initi  tlioivini  uml  to 
t\i>ltiri  itiiM  iii\imI  ill  many  w  n'inoti*  hnnl 
iinil  >it>>t,  loi)«hiui  it  lilo  of  hoi'iloiiM  nilvni 
(niii  \(  KmuiiIi  t^^«'>  |Mtivn!iNo«l  nt  Siorni 
I  t>onOi  i\  litu\o  oiMuloinni'il  !^la\oi\  ivltttnl 
III).  <kn<l  MllrtI  loi  Km\»|v.  Lars  Vonvo*l 
\\.\s\  uitilo  \t|»  lu*i  iinntl  l««  M'o  1n^n:i(i\o 
Un«l  \'noi'  tuou\  i'\on  at  tlio  link  of  Ins 
\\W        \\w\\\\x    \\\\\    lt\o    i;;»\inllot  ot*    {\w 

*\.^\\\\A^   »Vk;  ^\^Uo^^    \^(     \    \VUUU»n  *l»Ol     tVxMU 

^J»o  \'ti»U'    ot'    KixM\\»oK»  ;»\    ii    M^n,il    K* 

*  o  *. 4  4-v'    \\^*>x\  i/x*  SV   ,^.\*,*,.L\  *'o  ^A.; 
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'  lian  rranicrd  }jirn  the*  appellation  of  the 
Hiiltic;  Kover.  I  mentioned  that  Christ- 
ian I.  Ija<l  /;^rante<l  to  the  Counts  of  Elsi- 
non«,  in  perpetuity,  a  certain  share  of  the 
,  iiK'.onie  cic;rivable  from  the  Sound  Dues, 
'  :in<l  thin  hiul  be(!n  paid  them  down  to  the 
perifid  when  the  grandfather  of  Lars  Von- 
V4'fl  waH  iniquitously  attainted,  and  his 
ri;;iitH,  privih^ges,  and  heritages,  consc- 
<iucntly  were  forfeited.  Lars  Vonved 
held  council  with  his  conscience,  and 
nuMitally  argued  thus:  'My  grandsire 
hiiN  been  unjustly  attainted,  and  I,  his 
heir  and  suctH'ssor  to  his  title  and  rights, 
am  Ic'gally  but  immorally,  deprived  of 
tlu«  inalieiuible  inheritance  of  my  fore- 
fat  lu*i*s.  I  have  a  clear  moral  right  to 
obtain  restitution  of  my  heritage,  but  I 
never  can  obtain  it  legally.  "What  I  can 
not  get  bv  legal  right,  I  will  by  pliysical 
tnighi,  an  A  in  my  case  might  will  indeed 
bo  right/  lie  calculated  the  arrears 
w  hi  oh  ho  oonsidorod  duo  unto  him,  and 
alsx»  the  portion  tor  the  current  year,  and 
forthwith  oommonood  a  daring  system  of 
ivpris:\U  oapluiing  govenimoui  property 
\\ho:vsxV\or  ho  xvnilvl.  conorallv  at  sea, 
in  \ossols  x^f  ir.toriv^r  t-^roo  U'*  his  own.  and 
i:*.x\«v\V*o  .*!*s;:xVOss':V.:v  rtV.stir.-:: hsm,  tfor 
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private  individual  suffers  loss  thereby, 
vonved  is  legally  wrong,  but  morally 
right.*' 

"jETe  may  think  so,  but  I  can  not.  Tell 
me,  Vinterdalen,  does  not  Vonved  cap- 
ture merchantmen,  and " 

"  Capture  merchantmen  I"  thundered 
Captain  Yinterdalcn,  his  features  blazing 
with  indignation,  mingled  with  profound 
surprise  at  the  idea.  "What!  after  all 
that  I  have  told  thee  of  the  lineage  and 
the  personal  character  of  Lars  Vonved, 
dost  thou  still  imagine  him  to  be  capable 
of  such  an  atrocity  ?  Piracy !  rank  piracy ! 
the  Count  of  Elsinore  stoop  to  that?  No! 
he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  do  such  a  thing.  Lars  Vonved  a 
pirate  I"  repeated  he,  in  a  tone  of  ineffa- 
ole  scorn.  "Never  has  Lara  Vonved 
wronged  any  man  of  the  value  of  a 
feather.  That  which  he  takes  from  King 
Frederick  is  his  own,  wickedly  denied 
him,  whatever  the  world  may  think  or 
say  to  the  reverse." 

"  Be  not  wroth  with  me,  Vinterdalen," 

fently  urged  Amalia,  "  but  thou  thyself 
ast  just  told  me  that  most  of  Vonved's 
crew  are  outlaws — some  through  misfor- 
tune, others  through  ciime.  Vonved 
may  scorn  to  commit  an  act  of  piracy,  but 
who  shall  answer  for  his  desperate  crew  ?" 

"  Vonved  himself"  proudly  and  sternly 
replied  Vinterdalen.  "  Woe  betide  the 
follower  of  Lara  Vonved  who  dares  to 
commit  a  dishonest  deed  whilst  sailing 
under  his  flag !  The  laws  and  ordinances 
of  his  service  are  &r  more  severe  than 
those  of  King  Frederick's  own  navy,  and 
the  penalty  for  any  offense  is  unrelent- 
ingly enforced." 

"  Vonved  is  a  veritable  Sea-King !"  ex- 
claimed Madame  Vinterdalen,  more  atid 
more  astonished  and  pei-plexed  at  every 
fresh  revelation  she  heard. 

"  Ay,  he  may  not  untruly  be  so  desig- 
nated, albeit  the  world  dubs  him  the 
Baltic  Rover.  He  accepts  that  title, 
for  a  rover  he  certainly  is,  but  a  pirate — 
never !" 

"  Yet,"  pursued  Amalia,  "  how  does  he 
maintain  his  large  crew." 

"  Hitherto  ho  has  found  his  revenue 
amply  sufficient  to  liberally  pay  them, 
and  they  are  well  content  to  risk  their 
lives  in  his  desperate  service — for  a  des- 
perate service  it  is,  insomuch  as  the  life 
of  any  follower  of  his  would  inevitably  be 
forfeited  were  he  to  fall  in  the  clutches  of 
the  Danish  government." 


**  And  has  that  never  happened  ?" 

"  Several  of  Vonved's  crew  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  captured,  but  Vonved 
never  failed  to  rescue  them  from  their 
impending  doom,  either  by  open  force  or 
secret  maneuver.  On  one  occasion  Lieu- 
tenant Dunraven  was  taken  prisoner 
through  imprudently  going  ashore  at  a 
small  sea-port  where  a  Danish  frigate 
happened  to  be  lying  in  harbor,  and  he 
was  recognized,  seized,  and  conveyed  on 
board  her.  She  was  to  sail  within  eight- 
and-forty  hours  for  Copenhagen,  ana  if 
she  once  arrived  there  with  Dunraven, 
his  case  was  indeed  desperate.  Lars 
Vonved  instantly  planned  the  deliverance 
of  his  friend.  The  captain  of  the  frigate 
invariably  spent  the  day  at  the  town,  and 
came  off  to  his  ship  late  in  the  evening  in 
his  gig.  The  evening  of  the  day  subse- 
quent to  Dunraven's  capture,  proved 
highly  favorable  for  Vonved's  design, 
being  dark,  rainy,  and  squally.  His  two 
vessels,  the  Skudpadde  and  the  Little 
Amalia,  hovered  closely  off  the  harbor 
after  nightfall,  and  he  himself  quitted 
them  in  a  boat,  manned  by  a  powerful 
armed  crew." 

"  Ah !  I  can  guess  his  intention !"  ex- 
claimed Amalia.     "  He  meant  to  seize  the 
captain  of  the  frigate  himself  as  a  hostage  t 
for  Dunraven— did  he  not  ?  What  a  des- 
perate design !" 

"  Lars  Vonved  would  have  done  some- 
thing incomparably  more  desperate  to 
save  his  bosom-friend,  had  it  been  neces- 
sary— but  it  was  not.  The  frigate's  gig 
returned  from  the  town  unusually  late 
that  night,  and  when  half-way  from  the 
shore,  Vonved  boarded  and  carded  it  by 
surprise.  There  was  a  brief  struggle,  and 
some  little  bloodshed,  but  happily  no  one 
was  dangerously  wounded.  Captain  Gaf- 
fel  and  his  gig's  crew  were  secured,  and 
threatened  with  immediate  death  if  they 
made  any  outcry.  In  another  hour  they 
were  on  board  the  Skildpadde.  '  Captain 
Gaffel,'  said  Vonved,  *  I  do  not  wish  to 
harm  a  hair  of  your  head,  but  it  now  rests 
entirely  with  yourself  whether  you  quit 
this  vessel  alive  or  not.  You  have  my 
chief  officer  a  prisoner  in  your  frigate, 
and  I  have  seized  you  and  your  people  as 
hostages  for  his  safety.'  '  What  would 
you  have  ?  What  can  I  do  ?'  asked  the 
astounded  captain.  '  You  must  instantly 
write  a  peremptory  order  to  your  first 
lieutenant,'  answered  Vonved,  'instruct- 
ing him  to  release  Lieutenant  Dunraven, 
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and  to  deliver  him  to  the  bearers  of  the 
order.  If  you  do  this,  and  my  officer 
safely  returns  on  board  before  daybreak, 
I  will  immediately  liberate  you  and  your 
gist's  crew  :  refuse,  and  your  life  shall  in- 
taUibly  answer  for  his  life !'  Captain  Gaf 
fel  was  not  a  very  brilliant  officer,  but  he 
was  an  exceedingly  sensible  man.  lie 
knew  enough  of  Lars  Vonved  to  be  aware 
that  the  Rover  would  rigidly  do  what  he 
threatened,  fearless  of  all  consequences, 
and,  in  a  word,  he  complied.  He  wrote 
the  required  order  at  Vonved's  dictation, 
and  one  of  the  Skildpadde's  boats  was 
immediately  dispatched  with  it  to  the 
frigate.  On  approaching  the  latter,  the 
cockswain  of  the  boat  answered  the  hail 
of  the  sentinels  by  saying  that  it  was  a 
shore-boat  with  a  letter  from  the  captain 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  requiring  immediate 
delivery.  The  boat  was  then  permitted 
to  come  alongside  the  frigate,  and  the  let- 
ter was  handed  on  board.  The  first  lieu- 
tenent  read  it  with  astonishment,  but  he 
well  knew  that  the  handwriting  was  no 
forgery,  and  as  the  order  it  conveyed  was 
most  precise  and  peremptory,  he  dared 
not  hesitate  to  obey.  V  ery  probably  he 
imagined  that  his  captain  had  discovered 
that  their  prisoner  was  not  the  man  they 
had  believed,  especially  as  Captain  Gaffel's 
note  mentioned  that  he  himself  should 
not  return  on  board  until  Dunraven  had 
re-landed.  Be  thia  as  it  muy,  no  ques- 
tions were  asked  of  the  men  in  the  sup- 
posed shore-boat,  and  Dunraven  was  at 
once  permitted  to  depart  in  her.  He 
was  speedily  restored  to  his  rover 
friends,  and  Vonved  forthwith  set  the  in- 
voluntary hostages  at  liberty ;  and  poor 
Captain  Gaffel  rowed  away  in  his  gig  in  a 
state  of  mind  by  no  means  enviable." 

"  And  did  he  not  pursue  the  Rover  in 
J)is  frigate  as  soon  as  he  got  on  board  ?" 

"  Pursue  Vonved's  vessel  in  his  rotten 
old  tub  of  a  jackass  frigate !"  laughed 
Captain  Ylnterdalen.  "  Why,  he  might 
as  well  have  sailed  in  chase  of  the  clouds 
scudding  in  the  sky  overhead !  Even 
had  it  been  broad  noon-day,  before  his 
frigate  could  have  weighed  anchor  and 
made  sail,  the  Skildps5de  would  have 
been  hull  down  in  the  horizon.  Vonved's 
vessels  were  the  swiftest  that  ever " 

"  Ah !  Vinterdalen,  didst  not  thou  thy- 
self ere  while  remark  that  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong  ?  Sooner  or  later  thy  friend  Lars 
Vonved  may  know  this  to  his  fatal  cost." 


"He  knows  it  well  enough  already, 
and  he  is  not  a  purblind  boaster.  He  is 
well  aware  that  although  his  keels  are 
the  fleetest  that  ever  parted  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic,  yet  an  unforeseen  surprise,  or 
an  unavoidable  accident,  may  at  any  time 
place  his  vessels  in  deadly  jeopardy. 
Yet  it  is  the  literal  truth,  that  hitherto  he 
has  successfully  defied  the  eager  effi^rts  of 
all  the  ships  of  King  Frederick  to  capture 
them,  but  he  himself  has  more  than  once, 
twice,  or  thrice,  been  captured  and  dun- 
geoned— always  with  the  same  result." 

"  So  I  have  heard :  but  surely  be  can 
not  hope  that  the  same  marvelous  good 
fortune  will  always  attend  him  ?" 

"  Good  fortune !  He  is  not  a  heathen, 
and  he  neither  believes  in  good  fortune 
nor  in  bad  fortune,  nor  in  his  star,  nor  in 
any  superstitious  fimtasy,  nor  does  he  rely 
on  any  thing  but  his  own  resources, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence.  Yet 
he  feels  in  his  inmost  soul  that  his  career 
from  first  to  last  has  been  fore-ordained, 
and  while  acting  as  a  free  agent,  he  never- 
theless bows  to  the  decree  of  Ominpo- 
tence,  and  says  in  his  heart,  Let  my  des- 
tiny be  fulfilled.!" 

"And  dost  thou  assure  me,  on  thy 
honor,  Vinterdalen,  that  Lars  Vonved  is 
not  guilty  of  piracy,  and  the  thousand 
crimes  and  atrocities  which  he  is  popular- 
ly believed  to  have  perpetrated  ?" 

"  Ah !  that  do  I,  without  one  atom  of 
equivocation  or  reservation.  I  have  told 
thee  the  worst  that  can  truly  be  laid  to 
his  charge — thou  now  knowest  the  '  very 
head  and  front  of  his  offending.'  See 
what  a  consummate  liar  Rumor  is T  Wilt 
thou  ever  again  believe  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  evil  attributed  to  any  human 
oeing  by  the  myriad-tongued  voice  of 
that  false  and  foolish  abstraction,  popular 
Rumor  ?" 

"  But  how  is  it  that  although  the  name 
of  the  Baltic  Rover  is  terribly  familiar 
throughout  our  country,  people  only 
speak  of  him  as  Lars  Vonved  ?  I  never 
heard  him  alluded  to  as  the  Count  of  El- 
sinore.  Do  his  own  followers  know  that 
he  is  the  last  of  the  regal  line  of  Valde- 
mar,  and  that  he  is  legally  entitled  to 
bear  the  illustrious  title  of  Count  of  El- 
sinore  ?" 

"  They  all  know  it  well,  and  many  who 
are  not  his  adherents  know  it  also.  But 
Lars  Vonved,  when  he  commenced  his 
reprisals  on  King  Frederick  —  when  he 
first  seized  by  force  the  heritage  which 
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was  unjustly  confiscated  and  withheld 
from  him — resolved  that,  being  outlawed, 
he  would  not  bring  a  shadow  even  of  ap- 
parent dishonor  on  the  lofty  title  which 
had  descended  to  him  ere  the  decease  of 
its  rightful  possessor,  and  he  therefore 
carefiHly  abstained  from  assuming  it,  or 
permitting  himself  to  be  addressed  as  the 
Count  of  Elsinore.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
world  only  knows  him  as  Lars  Vonved, 
and  his  officers  and  crew  address  him  sim- 
ply as  Captain  Yonved,  by  his  own  earn- 
est wish  and  express  command." 

"  Ah !  I  can  appreciate  that  trait  in  his 
proud  nature." 

'•  And  now,  Amalia,  thou  knowest  the 
true  story  of  Lars  Vonved." 

"  I  know  somewhat — ^but  I  would  know 
more !"  retorted  Amalia,  with  a  keen  and 
anxious  glance  at  her  husband. 

"  More !  what  more  canst  thou  desire 
to  know  ?" 

"  More — much  more  !"  reiterated  she, 

fravely  and  significantly.  "1  wish  to 
now  about  my  namesake,  the  lady  in 
honor  of  whom  Lars  Vonved  christened 
his  little  joegt,  '  Amalia ;'  and,  above  all,  I 
iUHst  know  the  story  of  his  wife.  Amalia 
and  his  wife — are  they  not  one  and  the 
same  ?" 

"  Thou  art  a  true  woman,"  said  Cap- 
tain Vinterdalen,  with  a  haggard  smile ; 
"  and  dost  intuitively  pluck  the  heart  of 
the  mystery !" 

"  Then  I  am  right  ?" 

"  Even  so." 

"  Well !  and  who  is  this  Amalia  ?" 

"The  wife  of  Lars  Vonved." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  but  who  was  she  ?" 

Instead  of  answeiing  the  question.  Cap- 
tain Vinterdalen  gazed  at  his  wife  with 
the  same  inscrutable  expression  which  had 
so  startled  and  perplexed  her  before,  and 
he  slowly,  and  as  it  were  abstractedly,  re- 
peated— "  who  was  she  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  you  must  tell  me, 
and  how  she  became " 

"The  victim  of  Lars  Vonved?" 

"  Victim !  O  Vinterdalen !"  and  Amalia 
blushed  with  the  consciousness  that  her 
husband  read  her  inmost  thoughts  as 
easily  as  the  open  pages  of  a  book,  whilst 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  to 
her  unfathomable. 

"  Ay,  victim  I  for  didst  thou  not  say 
that  thy  heart  bled  for  the  woman  whose 
miserable  lot  it  is  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
outlaw  Vonved?" 


"  Ah !  but  that  was  before  I  knew  his 
true  story." 

"  Then  thy  thoughts  of  Lars  Vonved 
are  not  so  hard  as  they  were  ?" 

"My  opinion  of  him  has  undergone 
some  change." 

"  Is  that  all  ?" 

"  I  think,"  added  Madame  Vinterdalen, 
with  a  little  hesitation,  "  that,  as  you  said, 
he  is  possibly  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning." 

Even  this  admission  did  not  seem  to 
satisfy  Captain  Vinterdalen. 

"  As  much  may  be  tmly  said  of  thou- 
sands of  outlaws  and  criminal  outcasts !" 
muttered  he. 

"  But  Vonved's  wife !"  again  urged 
Amalia.  "My  namesake — tell  me  oiher. 
How  did  Vonved  win  her  affection  ?" 

"  Even  as  I  won  thine^by  saving  her 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own." 

"  O  me !  what  a  coincidence  I" 

"  Ay,  she  resembles  thee  in  more  than 
name." 

"  But  did  she  know  who  Vonved  reallv 
was  when  she  gave  him  her  heart  ?" 

"  She  knew  he  snatched  her  from  the 
yawning  jaws  of  death.  Was  not  that 
enough  for  her  to  know  ?" 

As  Captain  Vinterdalen  uttered  these 
subtle  words,  he  once  more  darted  a  soul- 
penetrating  glace  at  his  wife,  whose  curi- 
osity was  now  excited  to  a  painful  degree, 
mingled  with  a  vague  yel  palpable  sensa- 
tion of  personal  interest  of  an  inexplicable 
yet  dread  nature. 

"No,*'  resumed  he,  "she  knew  not 
that  her  preserver  was  the  outlaw,  Lars 
Vonved.  Had  she  known  that,  perhaps 
she " 

"  She  must  have  known  it  ere  long !'' 
eaprerly  interrupted  Madame  Vinterdalen. 
"Vonved  could  not  marry  her  without 
revealing  his  identity  with  the  Rover,  and 
moreover,  I  feel  that  he  would  not." 

"  Would  not !" 

"  No,  the  chivalric  spirit  of  honor  in- 
herent in  the  blood  of  Valdemar  would 
never  permit  him  to  so  deceive  the  woman 
who  loved  him.     Am  I  not  right  ?" 

Captain  Vinterdalen's  features  sharply 
contracted  as  though  a  dead  man's  hand 
had  gripped  his  heart,  and  his  clenched 
teeth  emitted  a  smothered  sound  of  an- 
guish— half-cry,  half-groan.  The  spasm 
was  brief  as  poignant,  and  when  it  passed 
away  he  was  outwardly  calm  and  un- 
moved. 
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Suppose,  tlien,^'  said  he,  in  a  subdued, 
plaintive,  and  slightly  tremulous  tone, 
"  that  Lara  Vonved  did  reveal  unto  his 
betrothed  whom  he  was,  and  what  he  was 
— dost  thou  still  desire  to  know  how  thy 
namesake  received  his  confession  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  tell  me  all,  I  beseech  thee !" 
cned  she,  with  an  eager  gesture. 

"  I  know  the  very  words  which  were 
spoken  by  Lars  Vonved  and  Amalia  his 
betrothed, — wilt  thou  hear  them  ?" 

"  Ah  yes  I  repeat  to  me  every  word !" 
and  as  she  spake,  Madame  Yinterdalen 
leant  forward,  trembling  with  undisguised 
anidety,  her  features  flushed,  her  eyes  lu- 
minous. 

''  I  will  do  so,^'  said  her  hushand,  and  a 
peculiarly  tender  and  touching  expression 
overspread  his  face ;  "  and  thou  wilt  bear 
in  mind  that  the  words  are  those  of  Lara 
Vonved  and  Amalia,  after  Vonved  had 
told  her  the  true  story  of  his  life,  even  as 
I  have  told  it  thee  this  night." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  perfectly  understand." 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  Captain  Vinterda- 
len,  drawing  a  long,  quivering  breath,  and 
looking  piercingly  at  his  wife,  "  they 
spake — thus : 

"  '  Amalia,'  said  Vonved,  '  I  have  told 
thee  who  I  am,  and  what  I  have  done : 
my  wrongs,  my  errors,  my  sorrows,  my 
deeds  of  violence — thou  now  knowest  all. 
That  I  have  ever  striven  to  live  up  to  an 
almost  chivalric  ideal  of  honor :  that  I  am 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning :  that 
not  my  own  passions  but  a  i^erciless  Des- 
tiny has  shaped  my  wild  and  terrible  ca- 
reer— all  mattera  naught.  The  diiB  has 
been  cast,  and  I  must  abide  it.  Heaven 
is  my  witness  that  when  I  wooed  and 
won  thy  love,  I  believed  I  could  make  thee 
happy  as  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  but  now 
that  IS  impossible.' 

"  *  Impossible  ?' 

" '  Ay,  I  speak  with  the  calmness  of 
despair ;  I  say  it  is  impossible.  There  is 
guilt  on  my  soul :  there  is  blood  upon  my 
hand — why  dost  thou  press  it  to  thy 
heart  ?' 

" '  To  wipe  that  blood  away !' 

"  '  And  tnou  weepest  ?' 

"  *  To  wash  out  the  remembrance  of 
thy  guilt !» 

*'  *  Amalia,  if  an  angel's  teare  could  blot 
out  the  record  of  my  sins  in  heaven,  I 
verily  think  thine  would  be  as  efficacious 
upon  earth.  But  it  can  not  be.  I  have 
flown  the  wind  and  must  reap  the  whirl- 1 


wind.  I  never  loved  but  thee,  and  hence- 
forth the  memory  only  of  that  love  will 
be  all  that  remains  unto  me.' 

"  '  The  memory  only  ?' 

" '  I  have  said  it,  Amalia.  The  love  it- 
self will  never  perish ;  but  it  were  guilt 
added  unto  guilt  to  longer  indulge  in  the 
selfish  idea  of  its  realization.' 

"  '  O  Vonved  !' 

" '  I  have  wronged  thee,  Amalia,  in 
winning  thy  heart,  for  I  could  only  offer 
thee  a  hand  which,  as  thou  knowest, 
is ' 

"  *  I  understand  thee :  no  more  of 
that.' 

"  *  I  could  have  borne  my  doom  bad  I 
never  seen — never  loved  thee !' 

"  '  Is  my  love  a  curse  ?' 

"  '  Amalia !  dost  thou  think  that  when 
a  lost  spirit  views  the  gleaming  gates  of 
Paradise  from  afar,  conscious  that  they 
are  closed  forever  unto  him,  he  feels  any 
thin^  but  an  unspeakable  augmentation 
of  his  agony  and  despair  ?  Thou  art  my 
earthly  Faradise  —  but  it  is  now  forever 
forbidden  me.' 

"  *  It  is  not.' 

" '  Thy  heart  speaks — not  thy  mind.' 

"  *  My  heart,  my  mind,  my  soul !' 

" '  No,  Amalia,  the  vail  has  fallen  from 
my  selfish  vision,  and  even  thy  voice  shall 
not  allure  me  deeper  into  error  and  re- 
morse. The  brand  is  on  my  brow,  and  I 
go  forth  a  hopeless  outcast.' 

" '  Alone  thou  wilt  not  go.' 

" '  Amalia,  for  the  love  of  God  tempt 
me  not  I     We  must  part  forever.' 

" '  Not  till  death  !' 

" '  Whatever  I  once  was,  I  am  an  out- 
law— a  price  is  on  my  head — an  ignomi- 
nious doom  overhangs  me !' 

"'Thou  hast  the  more  need  of  my 
love !' 

" '  I  can  not  kneel  with  thee,  Amalia — 
thou  so  pure  and  innocent,  I  so  guilty  and 
lost !' 

"  '  Lars  Vonved !  heaven  will  listen 
unto  thy  prayers  with  more  joy  than  unto 
mine !  God's  ears  are  ever  open,  and 
had  every  act  of  thy  life  been  a  mortal 
sin  there  is  yet  pardon  and  acceptance  for 
thee.  Say  no  more :  thy  lot  is  mine — 
mine  is  thine.  Thou  art  not  the  monster 
thou  wouldst  pereuade  me ;  and  tor  what 
thou  hast  done  amiss  forgiveness  may  be 
earaed,  and  we  shall  bo  happy  even  on 
earth,  and  win  heaven  together.  I  wiH 
cling  to  thee,  and  love  thee,  and  cherish 
thee  more  than  ever  I  should  have  done 
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hadst  thou  not  revealed  thy  secret  his- 
tory !' 

"  *  Amalia !' 

"  '  Lead  nie  this  night  to  the  altar  ;  let 
the  priest  of  God  unite  us,  and  ere  sunrise 
I  will  flee  with  thee  to  the  remote  climes 
thou  hast  oft  described ;  and  a  new  life 
shall  dawn  on  thee,  and  thou  shalt  become 
reconciled  to  thy  fellow-men,  to  thyself, 
and  to  thy  God !' 

" '  Amalia !' 

"'Yes,  I  am  Amalia,  thy  betrothed, 
and  I  will  be  Amalia  the  wife  of  thy  bosom, 
and  thy  lot  shall  be  my  lot,  thy  country 
my  country,  thy  God  my  God.  Together 
we  will  live,  and  the  same  pang  that  rends 
thy  heart  shall  rend  mine.  In  life,  in 
death,  we  will  be  one  !'  " 

Captain  Vinterdalen  ceased  abruptly : 
he  had  said  quite  enough.  His  wife  sat 
motionless  as  one  entranced,  but  her 
hands  trembled,  her  lips  quivered,  and 
her  heart  fluttered  and  throbbed  in  her 
bosom. 

"  Thinkest  thou  that  Vonved's  Amalia 
said  that  which  she  ought  to  have  said  ?" 

"  Had  she  spoken  other  words  she  were 
not  worthy  to  become  the  wife  of  Lars 
Von ved !"  vehemently  exclaimed  Madame 
Vinterdalen. 

"Ha!  and  thou — wouldst  thou  have 
clung  the  closer  unto  Von  ved  had  he 
made  such  a  revelation  unto  thee,  and 
hadst  thou  promised  to  marry  him,  igno- 
rant whom  he  really  was  ?" 

"Would  I  not!  Yea,  verily,  I  would 
have  loved  him  a  thousand-fold  more 
than  ever !"  was  the  passionate  response. 
"  Little  dost  thou  know  the  heart  of  wo- 
man, or  of  what  she  is  capable,  or  thou 
wouldst  not  ask  the  question." 

"  Wo,  then,  for  Lars  Vonved !" 

"  What  meanest  thou,  Vinterdalen  ?" 

"  Vonved  did  not  tell  Amalia  who  he 
was  before  she  became  his  wife.  The  con- 
versation I  have  just  repeated  is  imagin- 
ary." 

"  Did  it  not  ensue  between  them  ?" 

"  Would  to  God  it  had  !" 

"  Then  why  didst  thou  repeat  it  to  me 
as  real  ?" 

"  That  I  might  learn  how  tJiou  wouldst 
have  acted  in  the  place  of  Vonved's  be- 
trothed. He  feared  to  tell  her  that  he 
was  the  outlaw,  Vonved,  lost  she  should 
cease  to  love  him,  and  never  become  his 
wife." 

Alas !  why  had  he  not  faith  in  the  holy 
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love  of  the  woman  who  owed  her  life  unto 
him  ?  She  would  have  responded  to  his 
confession  even  as  thou  hast  imagined  her 
to  do." 

"Ay,  he  knows  it  now.  Bitter  has 
been  his  remorse.  An  evil  spirit  oft  has 
whispered  unto  him:  *This  thy  wife 
whom  thou  lovest,  and  who  loves  thee 
devotedly;  she  whose  happiness  is  cen- 
tred in  thee,  who  sleeps  in  thy  bosom, 
and  is  the  mother  of  thy  boy,  tell  her 
whom  thou  really  art,  and  she  will  curse 
thee  to  thy  face  and  flee  from  thee  as 
from  a  fiend." 

"  A  fiend  must  have  suggested  such  a 
hideous  misgiving  unto  him." 

"Then  thou  believest  that  Vonved's 
wife  would  forgive  him  even  now,  and 
continue  to  love  him  and  cleave  to  him, 
were  he  to  say  unto  her :  '  I  have  deceiv- 
ed thee,  my  wife,  these  many  yeai*s.  Lo ! 
I  am  not  he  whom  thou  believest.  I  am 
Lars  Vonved,  the  Outlaw  —  Vonved,  the 
Baltic  Rover!'" 

"Forgive  him  even  now  !  What  I  does 
not  the  wife  of  Vonved  yet  know  whom 
her  husband  really  is?" 

"  She  knew  not  yesternight !"  respond- 
ed Captain  Vinterdalen,  in  a  voice  inde- 
scribably solemn  and  awe-striking. 

For  a  moment  Madame  Vinterdalen 
did  not  fully  comprehend  the  import  of 
these  few  momentous  words,  but  for  the 
first  time  a  suspicion  of  the  fearful  truth 
indicated  by  this  and  the  many  other 
mysterious  expressions  of  her  husband, 
conjoined  with  his  amazing  familiarity 
with  the  secret  history  of  Lars  Vonved, 
and  his  unaccountable  emotion,  and  his 
jealous  defense  of  the  deeds  of  the  Rover, 
flashed  through  her  brain,  and  she  sprang 
to  her  feet  with  a  cry  that  seemed  to 
burst  from  her  very  heart. 

Captain  Vinterdalen  arose  simultane- 
ously, and  husband  and  wife  gazed  at 
each  other  with  terrible  intensity. 

"  Vinterdalen !"  at  length  ejaculated 
his  wife,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  to  his 
heart's  core,  "  in  the  name  of  God,  what 
meanest  thou  ?" 

He  uttered  not  a  syllable,  although  his 
lips  moved  involuntarily,  and  a  sharp 
spasm  convulsed  his  lineaments. 

"  Speak,  for  the  love  of  God !" 

He  did  attempt  to  speak,  but  the  words 
he  would  have  uttered  were  smothered, 
choked  by  the  awful  emotion  that  shook 
his  frame. 

A  third  time  did  the  piteous  appeal  of 
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his  wife  ring  through  his  heart,  brain,  and 
soul. 

"  Speak !"  cried  she  ;  "  tell  me  what 
thou  meanest — tell  me,  or  I  shall  die  !" 

She  smote  her  breast  w^ith  one  hand  as 
she  spoke,  and  the  other  she  clutched 
hard  over  her  heart,  as  though  fain  to 
check  its  dreadful  throbbing. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?    Tell  me,  for  the  love 
of  God  ! — tell  me,  or  I  die !" 
I  am  thy  husband." 
My  husband !  and  who  is  he  ?    Art 
thou — O  Himlen — art  thou  indeed  none 
other  tlian " 

"  I  am  he  whose  true  story  thou  hast 
heard." 

"  Ok !  my  heart ! — my  God,  have  mer- 
cy upon  me ! — who  art  tJwu  f  Tell  me, 
or  niy  heart  will  burst !" 

"I,  thy  husband,  am  Lars  Vonved, 
Count  of  Elsinore !" 

An  appalling — a  heart-rending  cry  of 
the  direst  agony  shrilly  echoed  through 
the  room. 

Lars  Vonved — Captain  Vinterdalcn  no 
longer — strode  a  step  forward  as  though 
to  support  his  wife,  who  stood  rigid  as  a 
statue,  both  her  arms  extended  straight 
before  her,  and  her  features  frozen,  as  it 
were,  in  the  extremity  of  terror  and  hor- 
ror. Lars  Vonved  turned  round,  and  lo  I 
the  door  was  wide  open,  and  on  the 
threshold  stood  an  officer,  drawn  sword 
in  hand,  and  behind  him  the  whole  pass- 
age bristled  with  the  bayonets  of  King 
Y  rederick^s  soldiers. 


CHAPTEB  XTV. 

LABS    TONTED    THE    CAPTITR  —  MADS    lYKILSKN    THE 

ATENGEB. 

A  FIERCELY  exulting  shout  burst  from 
the  officer  as  Vonved  stood  for  one  in- 
stant paralvzed. 

"  Seize  him,  men,  alive  or  dead !  'tis 
he !  'tis  Vonved !  Vonved  and  his  leman !" 

As  the  last  brutal  and  false  epithet 
passed  his  lips,  Captain  Ingergaard  sprang 
forward,  with  his  sword  uplifted  to  cut 
down  the  unarmed  Rover.  Quicker  than 
the  eye  could  follow  the  movement,  Von- 
ved gripped  the  captain's  fore-arm,  as  it 
descended  in  the  act  of  striking,  and  by 
the  merest  exertion  of  his  tremendous 
strength,  ho  wrenched  the  glittering 
blade  from  the  grasp  of  its  owner,  and 
throwing  his  right  arm  around  the  body 


of  the  helpless  officer,  hurled  him  sheer 
into  the  midst  of  his  own  soldiers.  All 
this  was  almost  literally  done  in  an  in- 
stant of  time. 

Captain  Ingergaard  vented  a  piercing 
cry  as  he  crashed  on  the  floor  of  the  pass- 
age, dragging  down  with  him  two  or 
three  of  his  name,  for  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  several  places  by  their  bayo- 
nets, on  which  he  had  been  bodily  pro- 
jected. 

Lars  Vonved  availed  himself  of  the 
temporary  confusion  of  his  foes  to  bound 
towards  the  window  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  He  dashed  up  the  sash,  intending 
to  leap  forth,  as  it  was  on  the  ground- 
floor,  but  he  was  repelled  by  the  leveled 
bayonets  of  soldiers  who  were  there  sta- 
tioned to  oppose  his  exit. 

The  men  who  had  accompanied  Captain 
Ingergaard  by  this  time  rallied  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Vonved,  their  bayonets 
at  the  charge.  Simultaneously  did  their 
coipradcs  spring  through  the  open  win- 
dow, and  thus  was  the  Rover  closely  me- 
naced in  front  and  rear.  Yet  such  was 
the  awe  inspired  by  his  terrible  renown — 
such  the  dread  of  his  pei-sonal  prowess,  of 
which  he  had  just  given  a  signiflcant  indi- 
cation— that  instead  of  closing  with  him 
instantly,  and  bayoneting  him  ere  he 
could  assume  a  defensive  position,  his  as- 
sailants paused  and  hesitated,  so  that  he 
had  time  to  spring  with  his  back  to  the 
wall. 

"Spare  him!  for  the  love  of  God, 
spare  him!"  shrieked  Amalia,  and  she 
flung  herself  in  front  of  her  husband,  to 
shield  him  with  her  bodv. 

"  On  men !  down  with  him  !"  faintly 
cried  Captain  Ingergaard,  as  he  writhed 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  hurled  by 
Vonved,  the  blood  gushing  from  his 
wounds,  and  gurgling  from  his  mouth  at 
every  word  he  uttered.  "Down  with 
himi  bayonet  him." 

Stimulated  by  the  voice  of  their  disabled 
leader,  the  soldiers  closed  with  Vonved. 
Wielding  the  sword  he  had  wrenched 
from  their  captain  with  amazing  dexterity, 
the  Rover  kept  them  all  at  bay,  but  his 
devoted  wife,  whilst  attempting  to  shield 
her  husband,  was  struck  with  the  butt  of 
a  musket,  and  this,  conjoined  with  her 
already  overwrought  sensibilities,  caused 
her  to  fall  in  a  deadly  swoon. 

Fierce  and  yet  brief  was  the  struggle 
that  ensued  betwixt  Vonved  and  his  an- 
tagonists.    Their  very  number  prevented 
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them  from  dealing  effective  bayonet 
thrusts,  and  as  they  crowded  upon  him, 
his  sword,  reeking  with  blood,  darted  to 
and  fro  like  a  gleam  of  ruddy  light, 
and  he  pamed  their  bayonets  with  mar- 
velous skill.  The  result,  however,  was 
inevitable.  The  sword  wielded  with  such 
consummate  skill  and  courage,  coming  in 
violent  contact  with  the  socket  of  a  bayo- 
net, snapped  close  to  the  hilt,  and  the 
next  moment  Vonved  was  in  the  grasp  of 
as  many  hands  as  could  clutch  him.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  mercilessly  attempted  to 
bayonet  him,  and  even  wounded  one  or 
two  of  their  own  number  in  the  abortive 
endeavor,  but  this  mad  excitement  was 
only  momentary.  Lai's  Vonved  was  se- 
cured, and  without  a  minute's  pause  drag- 
ged away  a  fettered  captive  —  his  last 
agonized  glance  being  at  the  apparently 
inanimate  form  of  his  wife.  The  soldiers, 
triumphant  as  they  were,  had  little  to 
boast  of,  for  their  captain  was  all  but  mor- 
tally, and  five  of  their  comrades  severely 
wounded  by  the  arm  of  a  single  man,  sur- 
prised by  overwhelming  numbers,  and 
armed  only  with  a  weapon  snatched  from 
the  hand  upraised  to  slay  him.  Vonved 
himself,  however,  had  "received  several 
severe  flesh-wounds. 

The  captors  of  this  redoubtable  outlaw, 
immediately  hurried  him  to  the  military 
station  at  Svendborg,  but  after  a  brief 
consultation  with  the  civil  authorities,  the 
commanding  officer  conceived  it  would  be 
more  safe,  as  well  as  agreeable  to  the  gov- 
ernment instructions,  to  lose  no  time  in 
forwarding  so  important  a  prisoner  to  a 
more  secure  stronghold.  Accordingly, 
within  an  hour  of  his  capture,  he  was 
placed  in  an  eil-wagon,  (a  species  of  light, 
open,  four-wheeled  carriage,)  with  a  sol- 
dier on  each  side,  drawn  bayonet  in  hand, 
and  surrounded  by  a  strong  escort  of  dra- 
goons, and  forthwith  dispiitched  for  Ny- 
borg,  a  small  town  on  the  same  island  vf 
Funen,  on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Belt. 
Xyborg  has  a  considerable  garrison,  and 
here  it  was  resolved  to  confine  the  Kover, 
terrible  even  in  captivity,  until  orders 
were  received  from  Copenhagen  as  to  his 
removal. 

Exactly  at  midnight  the  cortege  trotted 
fnim  Svendborg,  nearly  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  town  being  assembled  to  see 
it  depart,  by  torch-light ;  for  the  news  of 
Vonved's  capture  had  of  course  8j)read 
like  wildfire.  Not  a  syllable  had  escaped 
the  prisoner's  lips  since  he  was  dragged 


across  the  threshold  of  King's  Cairn ; 
and  whatever  feelings  might  agitate  his 
inmost  soul,  he  did  not  by  look  or  sign 
permit  the  faintest  indication  of  them. 
His  body-guards  watched  him  with  cease- 
less vigilance,  and  started  at  every  rattle 
of  his  chains  when  the  eil-wagon  jolted 
over  rough  tracts  of  the  road,  bathe  him- 
self was  impassible.  Although  he  must 
have  suffered  intensely  from  the  wounds 
he  received  in  the  melee^  and  from  which 
the  blood  still  slowly  oozed — for  they  had 
not  been  bandaged  nor  dressed  in  any 
way — yet  the  indomitable  man  neither 
uttered  sigh  nor  groan,  nor  gave  the 
least  token  of  sensibilitv  to  the  anguish 
he  doubtless  endured.  A  Mohican  Indian 
could  not  have  evinced  more  stoical  indif 
ference  to,  or  rather  defiance  of,  physical 
suffering.  One  wound  was  on  his  left 
shoulder,  where  a  bayonet-point  had  pene- 
trated and  torn  a  long  furrow,  and  as  his 
jacket  and  shirt  had  been  rent  off  that 
part,  it  was  exposed  to  the  keen  night- 
air,  which  at  any  rate  stopped  the  bleed- 
ing, however  much  it  might  increase  the 
pain.  The  soldier  who  sat  on  that  sido 
obstjrved  this,  and  touched  with  commise- 
ration, he  took  his  own  handkerchief  from 
his  breast,  and  gently  padded  it  over  the 
wound,  and  then  drew  up  the  torn  shirt 
and  jacket  as  well  as  he  could.  This  act 
of  kindness  instantly  aroused  the  better 
feelings  of  the  fettered  outlaw.  He  turn- 
ed his  head  to  the  humane  soldier,  and  in 
a  low,  deep,  grateful  tone,  said  : 

"  Taks  —  mange  taks,  min  Ven  !" 
(thanks,  many  thanks,  my  friend.) 

Then  he  relapsed  into  taciturnity,  and 
opened  his  lips  no  more. 

Onward,  all  that  cold  dark  tempestuous 
night,  did  the  cavalcade  proceed  without 
pause,  except  when  necessary  to  change 
horses  for  the  eil-wagon,  and  at  ten  a.m. 
they  reached  Nyborg,  and  Lars  Vonved 
was  forthwith  lodged  in  the  fortress.  He 
was  placed  in  a  dungeon  beneath  the 
foundations,  his  hands  being  fettered,  and 
his  body  secured  by  a  heavy  chain  riveted 
to  a  huge  ring  in  the  wall.  Two  sentinels 
were  stationed  at  the  door  of  the  cell,  and 
were  relieved  every  hour.  These  precau- 
tions were  the  very  natural  result  of  the 
indefinable  feeling  of  distrust  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  keeping  such  a  man  in  security 
after  the  marvelous  escapes  he  was  well 
known  to  have  previously  effected.  In 
other  respects  he  was  treated  humanely, 
A  surgeon   examined    and    dressed    his 
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wounds,  which,  although  severe,  were  not 
dangerous,  and  promised  to  speedily  heal, 
and  he  was  supplied  with  nutritious  food 
and  a  good  bed. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  it  happened 
that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Nyborg,  was  Baron  Leutenberg, 
who  three  years  before  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  temporary  charge  of  the  great 
castle  of  Kronborg  at  Elsmore,  when  Lars 
Vonved  was  there  in  confinement.  The 
latter  escaped,  and  poor  Baron  Leuten- 
berg was  soundly  reprimanded  and  dis- 
graced for  his  presumed  negligence.  It 
may  therefore  be  supposed  that  he  now 
derived  grim  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  Vonved  was  once  more  in  his  charge, 
and  he  resolved  that  this  time  escape 
should  be  literally  impossible.  He  lost  no 
time  in  dispatching  a  special  courier  to 
Copenhagen,  announcing  the  seizure  of 
Vonved,  and  requesting  instructions  for 
his  disposal. 

Meanwhile  what  was  happening  at 
Svendborg  ? 

When  the  eil-wagon  was  in  the  act 
of  leaving  the  town,  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple pressed  as  closely  around  it  as  the 
escort  permitted,  eager  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  renowned  Rover  who  had 
so  long  had  his  unsuspected  "  home"  in 
their  neighborhood,  as  "  Captain  Vinter- 
dalen."  Foremost  in  the  crowd  was  a 
fisherman,  whose  emotion  was  so  great 
that  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
pressed  his  huge  horny  hand  with  all  his 
might  over  his  heart,  to  subdue,  were  it 
possible,  its  viojent  beating.  That  fisher- 
man was  Mads  Neilsen.  He  had  loitered 
late  at  Svendborg,  and  was  just  setting 
forth  to  walk  down  to  the  beach  where 
his  skiff  was  moored  in  order  to  return  to 
his  solitary  dwelling  on  the  Island  of 
Thoro,  when  the  astounding  intelligence 
of  Vonved's  capture  was  disseminated. 

At  the  moment  when  the  eil-wagon  and 
its  escort  of  dragoons  got  into  motion  to 
depart,  Lars  Vonved  gazed  quickly  and 
searchinffly  at  the  crowd.  His  eye  caught 
that  of  his  devoted  adherent,  and  the 
vivid  glance  they  interchanged,  unobserv- 
ed, or  at  least  not  understood  by  any 
spectator,  revealed  as  much  to  each  other 
as  though  they  had  spoken  aloud.  Von- 
ved, too,  fettered  and  guarded  as  he  was, 
contrived  to  make  an  impressive  sign  to 
which  Mads  instantly  responded.  One 
more  eloquent  glance,  and  one  more  se- 
cret sign  was  exchanged  as  the  eil-wagon, 


with  a  harsh  creak,  and  a  jolt,  and  a  jar, 
commenced  its  long  midnight  journey. 
The  excited  mob  ran  some  distance  along 
with  it  and  its  escort,  and  Mads  Neilsen 
was  suddenly  lefl  alone.  He  stood  awhile, 
rooted  to  the  spot,  and  then  with  a  hoarse 
cry  of  grief  and  rage,  he  rushed  towards 
the  beach  at  hb  utmost  speed,  cast  off 
the  chain  which  secured  his  pram  to  a 
little  jetty,  and  rowed  towards  his  island- 
home  with  the  abnormal  strength  of  a 
madman. 

Landing  at  the  cove  opposite  his  solita- 
ry dwelling,  he  bounded  to  the  latter — 
burst  open  its  door  with  a  simultaneous 
blow  of  his  fist  and  kick  of  his  foot — and 
disappeared  for  a  few  minutes.  On  com- 
ing forth,  he  set  up  a  light  framework  in 
the  open  air,  and  applied  a  torch  to  the 
fuse  of  a  rocket.  Upward,  with  a  hissing 
roar,  sprang  the  fiery  signal  —  upward, 
higher  and  higher,  not  vertically,  but 
bowed  seaward  by  the  force  of  the  howl- 
ing blast,  until  its  projectile  power  was 
expended,  its  extreme  altitude  attained, 
and  then  it  burst  and  scattered  small  blue 
balls  and  crimson  stars  in  the  heart  of  the 
murky  storm-clouds.  A  second  and  a 
third  rocket  followed.  Then  Mads  Neil- 
sen paused,  and  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
gazed  seaward  with  absorbing  expecta- 
tion. Several  minutes  elapsed,  when  lo ! 
miles  out  on  the  Baltic,  three  brilliant 
rockets  shot  up  in  answer  to  his  warning 
signal,  and  afler  a  little  pause  two  blue 
lights  were  displayed  at  the  distance  of 
probably  a  mile  from  each  other.  Mads 
immediately  responded  by  burning  a  blue 
light  in  tuni,  and  his  business  and  duty 
here  was  now  done. 

It  was  the  Skildpadde  which  had  fired 
the  three  answering  rockets,  and  she  and 
her  satellite,  the  Little  Amalia,  had  each 
exhibited  a  blue  light.  Well  —  only  too 
well  did  they  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  Mads'  signals. 

Mads  Neilsen's  half-decked  fishing  lug- 
ger was  snugly  anchored  in  a  little  creek 
near  to  his  dwelling,  and  ready  for  im- 
mediate service.  Boarding  her  from  his 
pram,  which  he  then  permitted  to  drift 
away,  he  hoisted  and  sheeted  the  fore 
lug-sail,  and  this  done,  he  severed  with 
one  stroke  of  a  hatchet  the  hempen  cable, 
and  running  to  the  tiller,  put  the  lugger 
before  the  wind.  She  scudded  seaward 
until  a  sufficient  offing  was  gained,  and 
then  Mads  bore  up  and  skillfully  beat  back 
to  Svendborg.     Hastily  securing  his  vcs- 
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sel  to  the  jetty,  he  sprang  ashore,  not 
more  than  one  hour  having  elapsed  since 
his  departure  in  the  pram.  He  imme- 
diately entered  the  town. 

Mads  was,  on  ordinary  occasions,  slow 
and  ponderous  in  his  movements,  yet  he 
invariably  approved  himself,  on  an  emer- 
gency, a  man  of  prompt  action,  alert, 
energetic,  decided,  quick  to  plan,  resolute 
to  execute,  and  fearless  anji  determined 
to  the  \erge  of  desperation.  That  he  had 
thus  breathlessly  hastened  back  to  Svend- 
borg  for  some  definite  purpose,  and  to 
perform  some  daring  and  momentous  deed, 
was  apparent. 

In  the  interval  between  the  seizure  of 
Lars  Vonved  and  his  departure  under  es- 
cort to  Nyborg,  the  manner  in  which  his 
capture  had  been  effected  became  publicly 
known,  and  Mads  of  course  heard  it,  like 
every  body  else.  It  appeared  that  a  man 
named  Knap  Nealen,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  revenue 
service,  whence  he  was  dismissed  for  va- 
rious irregularities,  and  who  had  subse- 
quently led  a  dissipated  and  dishonorable 
if  not  dishonest  life,  had  -seen  one  of  the 
lithograph  portraits  of  Lars  Vonved  which 
the  Danish  authorities  sent  to  all  the  sea- 
|x>rts  and  chief  towns  of  the  country. 
Nealen,  like  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Svendborg,  had  occasionally  marveled  at 
the  seclusion  of  the  family  at  King's  Cairn, 
and  especially  at  the  singular  personal 
isolation  of  Captain  Yinterdalen  himself, 
when  the  latter  from  time  to  time  came 
home.  He  happened  to  have  once  or 
twice  seen  Captain  Yinterdalen,  and 
knew  that  he  was  at  present  sojourning 
at  the  Cairn.  When,  therefore,  he  saw 
the  portrait,  he  instantly  was  struck  with 
its  resemblance  to  "Yinterdalen,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  he  called  at  the 
Cairn  on  some  pretense,  and  managed  to 
see  Yinterdalen,  walking  in  the  garden. 
He  now  was  quite  certain  that  his  suspi- 
cion was  well  founded,  and  he  went  di- 
rectly to  the  commanding  military  officer 
of  the  district,  and  denounced  the  hitherto 
unsuspected  stranger  as  being  the  verita- 
ble Baltic  Rover.  At  first  the  officer  was 
incredulous,  but  becoming  convinced,  he 
prepared  his  measures  with  great  prudence 
and  secresy.  Immediately  the  long  twi- 
light had  entirely  &dcd  away,  he  swiflly 
marched  an  entire  company  of  troops 
down  to  King's  Cairn,  and  stationed  nu- 
merous sentinels  round  the  base  of  tbe 
Cairn  so  as  to  effectually  cut  off  all  possi- 


ble escape  from  the  dwelling,  and  also  to 
prevent  any  alarm  being  communicated  to 
the  beleagaered  outlaw.  The  rest  of  the 
soldiers,  under  command  of  Captain  Iq- 
gergaard,  then  cautiously  and  noiselessly 
ascended  to  the  crown  of  the  Cairn,  and 
some  being  stationed  at  every  lower  win- 
dow and  outlet,  the  others,  headed  by  In- 
gergaard,  obtained  admittance  at  the 
main-door,  seized  and  gagged  the  terrified 
and  astounded  servants,  and  forced  their 
way  to  the  parlor,  where  they  surprised 
Yonved  and  his  wife.  The  result  has 
been  described. 

When  Mads  Neilsen  reentered  Svend- 
borg, he  found  small  groups  of  people  yet 
standing  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
eagerly  discussing  the  exciting  event 
which  had  so  recently  happened,  and  he 
either  openly  joined  or  loitered  near  each 
group  just  long  enough  to  enable  him  to 
recognize  the  persons  composing  it,  and 
then  he  passed  rapidly  on,  not  omitting 
to  scrutinize  every  individual  he  met  on 
his  way.  At  length  he  beheld  the  very 
man  whom  he  sought  —  none  other  than 
Knap  Nealen,  the  informer.  He  and 
Nealen  knew  each  other  very  well,  by 
sight,  and  had  oflen  met  at  the  same  ale- 
house which  Nealen  had  only  just  quit- 
ted ;  for  the  officer  commanding  the 
troops  had  given  him  a  few  dalera  as 
earnest  of  the  large  reward  offered  by 
government  to  whomsoever  would  give  in- 
formation which  might  lead  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Yonved,  and  Nealen  had  been 
spending  the  money  with  a  number  of 
boon  companions,  and  relating  over  and 
over  again  every  particular  of  Yonved's 
seizure,  and  boasting  his  own  penetration, 
and  his  skill  in  turning  his  discovery  so 
promptly  and  successfully  to  account. 

"Holal  Mads  Neilsen,  is't  thou?" 
bawled  Nealen,  who  was  perhaps  equally 
excited  by  the  spirits  he  had  drunk  and 
the  reward  he  had  earned  for  his  achieve- 
ment, but  was  by  no  means  intoxicated, 
and  perfectly  knew  what  he  was  about. 
"  I've  hammered  the  nail  on  the  head  this 
time,  eh,  Mads  ?" 

"  That  you  have,  Ilerr  Nealen  :  you'll 
never  look  back  again  after  thb  grand 
night's  work  I" 

"Well  said,  my  old  man  o'  the  sea! 
You  now  perceive  what  it  is  to  have 
brains  and  judgment.  Why,  there's  your- 
self. Mads,  you've  known  these  Yinter. 
dalens  ever  since  they  came  to  Svendborg^ 
and  must  have  oflen  seen  the   Captain^ 
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and  yet  I'll  warrant  you  never  dreamt 
that  he  was  Vonved  the  Rover?" 

*'  How  was  it  likely  that  a  poor  fellow 
like  me  could  possibly  think  of  such  a 
thing?  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  such 
a  head  as  yours,  Herr  Nealen.  No  man 
in  Svendborg  but  yourself  would  ever 
have  made  such  a  discovery." 

Mads  spake  deliberately  and  gravely, 
and  with  a  sententious  air  of  profound 
conviction,  and  he  adroitly  managed  to 
imply,  both  by  his  tones  and  gestures, 
liow  he  respected  and  admired  the  skill 
and  sagacity  of  Herr  Nealen. 

"  And  yet  you,  Mads,  pass  for  a  long- 
headed fellow,"  complacently  remarked 
Nealen. 

"OufI  I'm  a  child  compared  to  you, 
Herr  Nealen  —  a  baby !  1  think  I  grow 
stupider  every  day.  How  much  is  your 
reward  to  be?  I  heard  five  hundred 
dalers :  is  it  really  so  much  as  that  ?" 

"  Five  hundred  !"  contemptuously  ex- 
claimed Knap  Nealen.  "  Only  five  hun- 
dred for  performing  such  a  service  to  my 
king  and  country?  Add  two  thousand 
to  your  five  hundred !" 

"  What !  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dalers  ?" 

"  Not  a  skilling  less !" 

"  Rix  ?"  interrogated  Mads. 

"  Rix !  How  !  do  you  think  our  great 
and  glorious  sovereign  would  reward  his 
faithful  subject  with  beggarly  rixes  ?  No, 
species,  every  one  of  'em.  Two  thou- 
sand ^we  hundred  specie-dalers,  my  fishy 
friend !" 

"  The  soldiers  go  shares  with  you  ?" 

"  Not  a  daler,  not  a  marc,  not  a  skill- 
ing !     No,  no,  'tis  all  mine." 

"  And  will  they  really  pay  you  that  im- 
mense reward?" 

"  Will  the  sun  shine  to-morrow  ?  Re- 
ally pay  me!  Why,  you  old  grampus, 
d'ye  think  there  are  not  dalers  enough  in 
King  Frederick's  treasury  ?  I'm  now  a 
creditor  of  His  Majesty :  ha !  ha !  isn't  it 
droll  and  pleasant  ?  I,  Knap  Nealen,  a 
creditor  of  King  Frederick  !  His  glori- 
ous Majesty  owes  me  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  specie-dalers  — 
for  Colonel  Bilred  gave  me  three  on  ac- 
count to-night." 

"  Oh  !  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  specie  —  you  said  specie  ?  — 
dalers !  O — oh  !"  ejaculated  Mads,  in  a 
tone  expressive  of  intense  admiration,  not 
nnmingled  with  envy.  "And  to  think 
that  I — even  I — might  have  earned  that 


enormous  sum  had  I  possessed  a  quaiter 
as  much  sagacity  as  you !  I've  been  a 
dnnder-headed  dolt  and  a  fool !  Ay,  by 
Raider's  keel!  I've  been  as  stupid  as  a 
torsk  ?"* 

"  Never  mind,  old  Blowhard !  you  can't 
help  it,  you  know.  'Tis  true  enough  you 
are  stupid  as  a  torsk,  and  very  thankful 
you  ought  to  be  that  torsk  are  stupid,  or 
else  they  never  would  let  i/ou  catch  'em  I'* 
exclaimed  Nealen,  halfinsolently,  half- 
good-naturedly.  "  But  so  long  as  there 
are  plenty  of  torsk-fish  in  the  sea,  you'll 
not  stai*ve,  my  scaly  comrade !" 

"  Well,  I  hope  not,"  humbly  murmured 
Mads.  "  Ah !"  sighed  he,  "  what  a  great 
man  you  will  become,  Herr  Nealen  I 
Your  two  thousand  five  hundred  species 
will  not  be  all  your  reward,  I'll  warrant. 
His  blessed  Majesty,  our  mighty  sove- 
reign, King  Frederick  —  may  he  live  till 
he  grows  old ! — will  give  you  some  grand 
ofiice  as  an  additional  reward.  Yes,  yes, 
'twould  be  high  treason  to  doubt  that  I 
Ja !  you  will  become  a  very  great  man  — 
a  king's  councilor,  maybe,  who  knows  ?" 

"  Well,  Mads,- 1  begin  to  fancy  you're 
not  quite  so  stupid  as  a  torsk,  ader  all. 
Yes ;  I  dare  say  my  king  and  my  country 
will  appreciate  my  services,  and  prove 
grateful." 

At  this  moment  hawk-eyed  Mads  per- 
ceived several  stragglers  approaching,  and 
he  instantly  cried  in  an  earnest  whisper : 

"  Herr  Nealen,  I've  something  to  say 
to  you — something  very  important.  Will 
you  please  to  come  this  way  ?" 

Nealen  carelessly  assented,  and  wily 
Mads  led  him  towards  the  jetty. 

''  Herr  Nealen,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he 
was  certain  they  were  alone,  and  unob- 
served ;  "  can  you  tell  me  whether  his 
Majesty  would  reward  any  ^ithful  sub- 
ject who  could  deliver  up  one  of  Vonved's 
followers  ?" 

"  Eh,  what  d'ye  mean,  Mads  ?"  cried 
Nealen,  perfectly  sobered  at  the  mere 
hint. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say." 

"  Certainly,  there  would  be  a  reward.** 

"  How  much  ?" 

"  I  can  not  tell,  but  it  would  doubtless 
be  in  proportion  to  the  reward  I  shall  get 
for  the  capture  of  Vonved  himself." 

"  Good.    I  may,  and  I  must  confide  in 


*  A  ''  torsk "  is  a  stock -fish,  and  Mads*  familUr 
j  Scandinavian  exclamation  is  equivalent  to  the  com* 
mon  English  phrase  of  **  as  silly  as  a  goose  !** 
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you,  Herr  Nealen.    I  know  where  one  of 
Vonved'8  men  is  at  this  very  moment." 

"  Splickerwicklen  !  and  who  is  he  ? 
An  officer  or  a  seaman  in  the  Kover's 
service  ?" 

"That  is  my  secret,  Herr  Nealen!" 
responded  Mads,  with  a  mysterious  air. 

"  And  where  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  where  I  can  find  him  at  any 
moment.  Now  see!  I  am  only  a  poor 
fisherman — and  stupid  as  a  torsk,  as  you 
lave  just  truly  remarked,  but  my  dull 
faculties  are  sharpened  by  this  night's 
work.  I  perhaps  could  capture  this  fol- 
lower of  Vonved  myself —  and  perhaps  I 
could  not ;  but  even  if  I  did  seize  him, 
I'm  not  safe  to  receive  the  reward  due. 
I'm  only  an  ignorant  and  simple  fisherman, 
and  perhaps  they  would  cheat  me,  after 
all,  but  they  couldn't  cheat  a  man  like 
you,  Herr  Nealen.  See !  this  is  what  I 
propose.  If  you  and  I  capture  the  man, 
will  you  give  me  one  half  the  reward  ?" 

"  Tordner  I  ay,  will  1 1"  eagerly  cried 
Nealen,  whose  great  success  that  night 
had  whetted  his  aptitude  and  appetite 
for  similai*  exploits,  albeit  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

"  You  won't  take  advantage  of  a  poor 
simple  fisherman  ?"  hesitatingly  remarked 
Mads.  "  You  will  give  me  my  fair  share 
of  the  reward  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  suspicious  old  —  old  torsk ! 
I  swear  I  will,  by  Odin's  sword !" 

"  Your  word  is  sufficient,  Herr  Nealen," 
humbly  cried  Mads.     "jSe  is  yonder." 

"  Where  ?" 

"ThorO!"  impressively  whispered  Mads. 

"  Thoro  I  why  I  thought  you  were  the 
only  dweller  on  Thoro  ?" 

"  Ay,  Herr  Nealen,  but  he  is  there  this 
night,  and  if  you  will  go  with  me  —  my 
boat  is  at  the  jetty  here — in  less  than  one 
half-hour,  with  this  wind,  I  can  bring  you 
face  to  face  to  him." 

"Huh— ruh!"  chuckled  Nealen,  "it 
never  rains  but  it  pours.  I  agree,  old 
scaly  torsk  I  Ay,  I'm  with  you,  d'ye 
hear,  old  porpoise?  I'll  go  share-and- 
shai'e  with  you." 

"  I  trust  to  your  honorable  word,  Herr 
Nealen,  as ^" 

"  As  safely  as  I  trust  to  King  Frede- 
rick's. Hold,  though !  will  he  show  fight, 
think  you  ?"  rather  anxiously  questioned 
Nealen,  who  suddenly  recollected  how 
desperately  Vonved  resisted  a  whole 
roomful  of  soldiers,  and  that  it  was  possi- 


ble his  follower  might  show  at  least  pro- 
portionate desperation  and  valor. 

"  We  are  two  to  one  :  besides,  we  shall 
manage  to  surprise  and  secure  him  una- 
wares," confidently  replied  Mads. 

"  Is  he  armed  ?" 

"  Only  with  a  dacrger-knife." 

"  Have  we  arms  ?" 

"  Enough  to  slay  a  regiment !  Oh !  trust 
to  me,  Herr  Nealen.  I'm  very  slow,  but 
I'm  very  sure.  I've  arranged  all  in  my 
mind,  and  will  tell  you  every  thing  when 
the  time  for  action  arrives.  Come  along 
now  —  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We 
must  do  the  business  before  day  dawn." 

"  Have  with  you,  old  Viking !"  em- 
phatically responded  Nealen,  giving  Mads 
a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder.  "  You  are 
not  a  torsk,  after  all,  I  begin  to  fancy,  but 
a  sly  old  dog-fish.  Yes,  yes,  you  only 
driuK  water  when  you  can't  get  broendi- 
viin ;  and  you  only  eat  herrings  when  you 
can't  get  beef." 

Had  not  the  darkness  impenetrably 
vailed  the  expression  Mads  Neilsen's  face 
wore  at  that  moment,  Knap  Nealen  would 
probably  have  derived  for  the  first  time  a 
very  startling  insight  into  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  fisherman. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  jetty,  and 
Mads  silently  motioned  his  companion  to 
step  on  board  his  fishing -boat,  Nealen 
hesitated,  and  looked  upward  to  the  mur- 
ky tempestuous  sky,  and  seaward  to  the 
wind-lashed  waters  of  the  bay,  and  land- 
ward to  the  dimly  discernible  town  of 
Svendborg. 

"'Ti«  a  wild  blasty  night,"  muttered 
he. 

"  All  the  better  for  our  enterprise." 

"  It  blows  fearfully  hard !" 

"  But  fiiirly  for  us,  Herr  Nealen." 

"  'Twill  be  infernally  rough  out  yonder  : 
we  shall  be  tossed  like  a  cork  on  the  yeasty 
waves." 

"Ay,  and  buoyant  as  a  cork,  Herr 
Nealen.  Flaskoe  1  a  better  sea-boat  than 
this  never  parted  the  waters  of  the  Ost- 
see  ;*  and  though  it  doesn't  become  me  to 
blow  my  own  trumpet,  yet  I  can  honestly 
say  that  no  man  knows  how  to  handle  her 
better  than  myself.  She  won't  ship  a 
drop  of  spray  abafl  her  after-mast  —  and 
even  if  she  does,  what  hann  ?  I'm  sure 
you  are  not  afraid  of  a  wet  jacket,  Herr 


*  Scandinayians  call  the  Baltic  the  OstseCf  that 
is,  East  Sea. 
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Nealen.  Flaskoe !  we  shonld  not  waste 
a  minute,  and  time  is  passing:  step  on 
board,  Herr  Nealen,  if  it  please  yon.  We 
shall  fly  over  the  bay  swift  as  a  swallow. 
On  board,  Herr  Nealen  I  on  board,  your 
Excellency!  Flaskoe!" 

Nealen  even  yet  hesitated.  An  unac- 
countable feeling  oppressed  him.  Five 
minutes  ago  he  was  aflush  with  triumph, 
and  his  hot  blood  leapt  cheerily  through 
his  full  veins.  Now  his  pulse  was  languid, 
and   his   blood    receded    to   its  citadel, 


his  heart,  and  a  dull,  oppressive,  leaden 
weight  was  on  his  brain.  A  foreboding, 
a  misgiving,  an  awful  yet  inexplicable  im- 
pression thrilled  him,  and  yet  he  felt  inert 
and  incapable  of  battling  with  his  subtle 
presentiment.  But  there  was  something 
in  the  tone  of  the  flsherman's  voice  — 
something  scornful  and  fiercely  ironical — 
which  stung  him  to  the  quick,  and  with  a 
half-incoherent  exclamation,  he  gave  one 
last  glance  landward,  and  leapt  on  board. 


From  the  Eclectic  Reyieir. 
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There  is  a  familiar  story  told  of  an 
Irish  lad,  who  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
his  tardy  appearance  at  school  one  slip- 
pery morning,  that  for  every  step  he  had 
taken  forward,  he  had  sliddcn  two  steps 
back ;  and  who,  when  asked  how  at  that 
rate  he  could  ever  have  reached  the 
school-room  door  at  all,  was  shrewd 
enough  to  give  the  equally  ready  reply 
that  he  had  bethought  himself  at  last  to 
turn  round  and  go  the  other  way.  Fable 
or  no  fable,  it  well  emblems  the  frequent 
course  of  social  progress.  We  take  one 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  proves 
in  some  respect  or  other  a  false  step ;  and 
ere  lon^  we  find  that  in  very  deed  our 
motion  bas  been  a  retrograde  one,  that 
we  have  lost  immeasurably  more  than  we 
have  gained,  and  that  there  is  no  better 
resource  than  to  turn  us  right  round,  and 
let  our  future  borrow  from  what  there 
was  of  good  in  the  past. 

The  proverbial  difficulty  of  keeping  to 
the  vid  media  is  by  no  means  diminished 
even  in  what  we  are  so  prone  to  think,  if 
not  to  call,  this  wiser  age.  In  nothing, 
perhaps,  is  the  folly  of  extremes  more 
manifest  at  the  present  time  than  in 
respect  to  female  education  and  female 
manners.  The  discipline  of  former  days 
was  characterized  undoubtedly  by  far  too 
much  of  the  precise  and  the  unreasonably 
methodical.  It  was  too  stiff  and  starch- 
ed.    It  prescribed  laws  which  were  bur- 


densomely  minute,  and  observances  bit- 
terly grievous  to  be  borne.  It  laid  a 
crushing  hand  on  the  buoyant  spirit  of 
youth,  and  sternly  restrained  all  the  ebul- 
litions of  spontaneous  impulse.  Its  high- 
est aim  was  to  mold  every  character 
alike,  with  the  same  heavy-handed  pres- 
sure, into  the  same  unmeaning  monotony 
of  form.  This  aim  was  not  always  real- 
ized ;  else  the  world  had  sooner  grown 
weary,  and  shaken  off  the  tyrant's  yoke. 
The  evil  was  at  length  palpable,  and  its 
cause  ultimately  discerned.  Remedies 
were  vigorously  and  determinately  ap- 
plied. New  theories  of  tuition  were 
propounded,  new  plans  were  tried,  and 
new  results  secured.  The  old  rigime  is 
all  but  exploded.  We  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  Scylla  is  now  avoided  ;  we 
clear  the  rock ;  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
striking.  But  meanwhile  we  forget 
Charybdis,  and  are  rapidly  nearing  its 
destructive  voitex. 

In  our  laudable  efforts  to  relax  disci- 
pline, we  are  on  the  verge  of  entirely 
renouncing  it.  We  have  eased  the  over- 
tightened rein,  but  we  have  well-nigh 
lost  the  power  to  guide,  and  to  check, 
and  to  support  our  onward-bounding 
steed.  We  have  rightly  learned  to  con- 
sult the  happiness  of  the  young,  but  we 
are  going  too  far  when  we  end  by  indulge 
ing  every  caprice.  "J  like  slang  words,** 
says  a  juvenile  who  has  yet  a  twelve* 
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montb^s  coarse  to  complete  ere  entering 
on  ber  teens ;  and  fortbwitb,  because  for- 
sootb  she  likes  it,  she  is  allowed  to  enrich 
ber  vocabulary  with  every  solecism  that 
may  be  imported  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  or  everv  vulgarism  that  she 
finds  uttered  by  the  hero  of  some  favorite 
tale.  Not  content  to  have  discarded  the 
forcing-system,  we  withhold  our  hand 
from  training,  we  let  the  branches  grovel 
in  a  tangled  mass,  and  we  idly  call  it  a 
wild  and  beautiful  luxuriance.  But  it  is 
a  delusive  flattery  with  which  we  thus 
beguile  ourselves.  The  rank  growth  of 
weeds  and  flowers  may  beseem  and  adorn 
the  uncultured  forest ;  but  the  neglected 
parterre  presents  no  scene  of  beauty  to 
the  eye,  no  sense  of  refreshment  to  the 
heart.  Those  who  are  to  move  in  civil- 
ized society,  are  not  likely  to  fill  their  sta- 
tion in  it  the  more  creditably  for  being 
suffered  to  grow  up  under  the  dominance 
of  unchecked  preferences  and  self-regulat- 
ed habits.  "  ChcLcun  selon  son  <7r^,"  may 
be  a  comfortable  doctrine  to  insure  peace 
on  easy  terms  between  the  instructor  and 
the  instructed,  but  it  becomes  a  perni- 
cious motto  when  it  is  the  watchword  of 
slothfulness  in  the  teacher,  or  of  permitted 
recklessness  in  the  pupil. 

The  far  niente  is  not  the  only  evil  to 
be  dreaded.  There  are  positive  in- 
fluences at  work  which  have  a  disastrous 
effect.  Not  only  is  there  too  little  done 
in  the  way  of  culture,  but  what  is  done 
proceeds  for  the  most  part  on  wrong 
principles.  A  worthy  couple  from  the 
North  came  up  to  the  Metropolis  some 
few  years  back,  and  consulted  an  eminent 
Tx>ndoner  as  to  the  best  school  for  the 
finishing  of  their  daughter's   education. 

"  Send  her  to  the  Miss es',"  was  the 

reply ;  "  they  will  make  a  man  of  her." 
It  was  a  dubious  compliment.  Taken 
according  to  their  intent,  the  words 
simply  pointed  to  an  educational  process 
which  would  serve  to  strengthen  the 
mind,  to  expand  the  intellect,  to  store 
the  memory,  to  solidify  the  character ; 
but  taken  literally,  the  phrase  expressed 
only  too  well  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  modern  system.  Let  a  young  girl  be 
"  made  a  man  of,"  and  she  is  made  what 
her  Creator  never  intended  her  to  be- 
come ;  yet  such  we  are  too  surely  striv- 
ing to  make  her,  or  at  least  to  make  her 
appear.  Undeniably  we  are  allowing  the 
feminine  graces  to  die  out  around  us, 
while  our  younger  sisters  are  deliberately 


setting  themselves  to  assume  manlike  airs 
and  to  act  a  manlike  part.  To  assume — 
and  to  act :  the  words  are  used  advisedly. 
The  gaucheries  which  daily  offend  the 
eye  have  much  of  the  unnatui*al  about 
them.  They  are  like  an  ill-made  gar- 
ment, which  neither  sits  well,  nor  suffers 
the  Avearer  to  be  at  ease.  There  is  at 
times  an  actual  forcefulness  about  them, 
which  bespeaks  them  the  result  of  pur- 
pose rather  than  of  nature.  It  would  be 
a  grievous  thing  to  feel  assured  that  such 
manners  are  a  true  index  to  the  mind.  It 
seems  a  charitable  supposition  which  re- 
gards them  as  a  vail,  a  garb,  a  something 
exterior,  a  concealer  rather  than  a  revcal- 
er  of  the  mental  features.  The  kind  of 
affectation  prevalent  in  former  years  is 
happily  obsolete.  Silly  weaknesses,  and 
so-called  pretty  invalidism,  and  languorous 
sentimentalities  have  almost  ceased  to 
exist  since  they  ceased  to  attract  atten- 
tion or  to  win  sympathy.  None  would 
desire  to  revoke  the  spell  which  has  spir- 
ited them  away ;  yet  none  can  dare  to 
say  that  their  actuating  cause  has  been 
exorcised.  The  masquerader  can  wear 
serge  as  well  as  satin.  The  vanity  .which 
can  stoop  to  affect  what  is  ridiculous,  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  affecting  the  ungrace- 
ful, when  once  the  ungraceful  becomes 
the  popular.  There  may  be  just  as  much 
coquetry  in  the  swaggering  midshipman- 
like gait,  as  in  the  mincing  tiptoe  tread  ; 
just  as  much  pretense  in  the  bold  look  of 
fearlessness  as  in  the  terrors  of  a  feigned 
timidity ;  just  as  much  hollo wness  in  the 
tokens  of  proud  independence  as  in  the 
clingings  of  a  mock  helplessness. 

Even  where  there  is  no  designed  hy- 
pocrisy in  the  case,  there  may  yet  be  an 
unconscious  seeking  after  effect.  There 
will  always  be  a  majority  who,  from  the 
simple  and  amiable  desire  to  please,  will 
float  with  the  tide  whichever  way  it  sets, 
and  will  adopt  whatever  chances  to  be  in 
vogue,  without  once  questioning  whether 
it  IS  reconcilable  with  the  dictates  of  a 
sound  judgment  or  an  approved  taste. 
And  it  so  happens,'  probably  by  reason 
of  the  very  thoughtlessness  with  which 
they  take  up  with  what  is  new,  they  in- 
variably exaggerate  its  peculiar  feature, 
until  that  which  may  have  been  well- 
intentioned  and  well-judged  at  the  outset 
has  been  reduced  to  the  utterest  carica- 
ture of  the  principle  it  was  designed  to 
embody.  When  refinement  had  become 
a  mere  varnish,  and  polished  manners  no 
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better  than  a  gilding,  it  was  high  time 
that  the  tawdry  lacker  should  be  torn 
away,  and  the  coat  of  paint  rubbed  off. 
The  wisest  course  would  then  have  been 
at  once  to  substitute  a  genuine  material, 
and  to  inlay  it  with  workmanship  of 
purest  gold.  But  this  would  have  been 
a  costly  restoration.  A  decree  seems  to 
have  gone  forth  against  it.  The  order  of 
the  day  is  masculinity.  It  is  an  unbecom- 
ing fashion,  but  no  doubt  it  is  (to  unre- 
fined minds)  a  fashion  easy  to  be  adopted. 
It  can  cost  comparatively  little  contin- 
uous effort  to  attain  the  art  of  being 
rough  and  awkward,  unpolished  and  un- 
gentle. Assume  any  ungainly  posture 
that  is  easiest,  adopt  any  coiffure  that 
makes  the  face  look  sternest,  speak  in  any 
tone  that  makes  the  voice  sound  harshest, 
walk  in  any  style  that  develops  the  most 
vigor  of  muscle,  toss  the  head,  swing  the 
arm  freely,  use  a  parasol  as  a  walking- 
stick  or  shoulder  it  as  a  musket,  indulge 
in  any  tricks  that  our  grand mothera 
would  have  denounced  as  unfeminine  or 
ungenteel,  and  you  are  a  lady  quite  a  la 
mode.  Refinement  is  out  of  date.  Gen- 
tleness is  voted  common-place.  Quietness 
is  set  down  as  a  synonym  for  dullness  and 
insipidity.  Our  minstrels  must  leave  off 
tuning  their  lays  in  celebration  of  wo- 
man's charms,  or  they  must  leara  the 
harder  task  of  translating  their  verses 
into  another  dialect,  and  transposing 
their  melodies  into  a  new  key.  They 
must  lay  aside  the  lyre  for  the  clarion. 
They  must  indite  epics  in  lieu  of  odes, 
and  substitute  hexameters  for  alcaics. 
Their  metaphoi'S  must  be  taken  from  the 
noby  hurricane  rather  than  from  the 
zephyr,  from  the  roaiing  cataract  rather 
than  from  the  sparkling  brooklet,  from 
the  mountain-pine  rather  than  from  the 
rose  or  the  lily,  from  the  owl  instead  of 
the  dove,  from  the  mastiff  instead  of  the 
gazelle. 

Fashion,  while  it  is  imperious  enough 
in  the  demands  which  it  makes  on  its 
votaries,  holds  itself  amenable  neither  to 
laws  of  convenience  nor  to  laws  of  beau- 
ty. It  owns  no  standard  of  taste.  Ca- 
priciously it  seems  to  ring  at  will  the  var- 
ied changes  of  shape  and  size,  alternating 
between  large  and  small,  round  and 
square,  high  and  low,  full  and  scant. 
The  close  observer  may  nevertheless  note 
one  secret  influence  constantly  in  opera-  j 
tion,  which,  like  a  hidden  spring,  directs  I 
these  apparently  conflicting  movements. 


Fashion  is  a  rigid  aristocrat,  and  there- 
fore binds  itself  by  one  unchanging  law — 
the  law  that,  as  soon  as  the  lower  classes 
have  taken  to  the  garb  or  manners  of 
those  who  move  in  a  higher  social  orb, 
the  latter  must  unhesitatmely  cast  aside, 
at  whatever  sacrifice,  the  robe  or  the  cus- 
tom which  has  been  thus  demeaned  by 
plebeian  imitation.    The  cut  of  a  dress  is 
obviously  more  facile  of  adoption  than  are 
forms  of  speech  or  modulations  of  accent. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  modistes  must  pro- 
duce  constant   novelties  to   supply  the 
wardrobes  of  their  lady-customers;  and 
hence,   too,  the  necessity  for  their  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  the  models  of  a  by- 
gone age.     Could  we  have  an   historic 
show-room  of  the  world's  millinery,  we 
should  come  across  many  a  Renaissance- 
court.    This  guiding  pnnciple  or  law  of 
fashion  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  make 
such  as  are  ladies  by  birth,  by  position, 
and  by  education,  scarcely  any  longer 
recognizable  as  once  they  were  by  their 
lady-like  manners  or  their  lady-like  utter- 
ances    Within  the  last  half-century  there 
has  been  a  manifest  change  for  the  better 
among  the  formerly  imeducated  classes. 
They  have  come  under  humanizing  and 
civilizing    influences.     Their    eyes  have 
been  opened,  and  their  ears  quickened, 
their    judgments    exercised,    and    their 
tastes  cultivated.      They  have  acquired 
habits  of  self-control,  which   were  to  a 
great  extent  unknown  among  them  be- 
fore.    While  learning  to  recognize  the 
eternal    and    paramount  distinction    be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  they  have  also 
come  to  discern  the  subordinate,  but  not 
less  actual,  difference  between  what  is 
coarse  and  what  is  delicate,  between  what 
is  unlovely  and  what  is  of  good  report. 
Their  manners  have  been  softened,  their 
communications  have  clothed  themselves 
in  a  purer  diction,  their  voices  have  been 
subdued  to  a  more  melodious  pitch.     It 
was  not  an  unsymbolic,  though   it  was 
certainly  an  unseemly  thing  when  trades- 
men began  to  speak  of  having  received 
their  orders  from  "  the  young  lady  in  the 
kitchen."      The  ladies  in   the   drawing- 
room  naturally  took   the  alarm.    They 
discovered  that  it  was  not  their  flounces 
or  their  ringlets  alone  that  had  to  be  dis- 
carded.    Their  politeness,  their  amenities, 
their  silvery  accents,  all   their  hitherto 
peculiarly  distinctive  characteristics,  had 
to  be  renounced — for  these  had  become 
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"  vnlgar,"  decidedly  "  vulgar."  If  ser- 
vants would  move  gently,  their  mistresses 
mast  learn  to  bustle  about  for  the  sheer 
sake  of  contrast.  If  villagers  would  de- 
port themselves  like- gentlewomen,  our 
peeresses  and  our  commoner  had  no  re- 
source but  to  make  their  daughters 
acquire  the  cast-off  manners  of  the  peas- 
ant girl.  We  have  heard  of  a  foreign 
lady,  who,  when  only  beginnhig  to  speak 
the  English  language,  went  one  day  into 
a  miUiner's  shop  to  select  a  bonnet  from"^ 
the  stock.  Several  were  rejected  as  not 
in  accordance  with  her  taste.  Another 
was  produced,  which  struck  her  fancy. 
"A  very  lady-like  bonnet,  that  is, 
Ma'am,"  said  the  tirewoman.  The  term 
was  misunderstood.  "  Lady-like*!"  cried 
the  intended  purchaser,  as  she  removed 
the  unoffending  bonnet  from  her  head 
with  a  gesture  of  dismay  ;  "  take  it  away  !. 
lady-like  !  you  say  ?  Not  for  me,  not  for 
me !"  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some 
such  horror  of  the  "lady-like"  had  be- 
come an  epidemic. 

If  no  more  were  involved  in  all  this  than 
a  mere  matter  of  fashion,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  waste  of  words.     There  are  few 
follies  that  will  not  eventually  cure  them- 
selves, if  they  meet  with  no  marked  en- 
couragement on  the  one  hand,  nor  with 
any  violent  opposition  on  the  other.    The 
prevalence  of  manners  which  can  not  but 
strongly  remind  one  of  the  "  dames  bav- 
ardes  et  bruyantes,"  who  composed  the 
court  of  the  unworthy  Isabel  of  Bavaria, 
may  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
accompaniment  of  the  predilection  for  an- 
tique costume  and  fantastic   head-dress. 
It  is  manifestly  a  feature  of  the  times, 
and,  as  such,  it  becomes  a  significant  and 
heed  worthy  token.     It  need  not  be  su- 
perstitiously  considered  as  an  omen  of 
things   that  are    to    come.      The    dark 
clouds,  which  so  many  of  our  sentinels 
report  as  looming  in  our  political  horizon, 
are  not  yet  so  portentous  as  to  necessi- 
tate the  belief  that  Britain's  defense  will 
require  the   interposition    of  Amazonian 
bands.     Yet,   if  it   were   so,  mythology 
would  tell  us  of  a  light-footed  GamilTa, 
and   would   thereby   teach    us   a  lesson, 
which  is  none  the  less  truthful  for  its  hav- 
ing been  handed  down  in  the  poetic  garb 
of  allegory.     History,  too,  with  its  unfic- 
titious  pen,  would  confinn  the  moral  by 
reminding  us  of  a  Joan  of  Arc,  with  a 
countenance  full  of  repose,  and  a  heart 
replete  with  tenderness.     It  is  not  the 
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blustering  who  are  always  found  the  most 
heroic,  nor  the  retiring  who  are  always 
found  the  most  helpless,  when  the  moment 
of  real  peril  comes. 

It  is  neither  as  a  prophecy  of  the  future, 
nor  as  a  mere  whim  of  the  moment,  that 
the  mystery  is  to  be  interpreted.  There 
are  deeper  solutions  of  the  enigma  than ' 
these.  False  principles  have  sprung  up 
among  us,  and  they  are  yielding  their 
harvest  of  tares.  There  are  false  princi- 
ples of  art.  Cardinal  Wiseman  gives  a 
word  of  useful  warning  on  this  head, 
when  he  says  :  "  We  have  almost  canon- 
ized defects,  and  sanctified  monstrosities. 
What  was  the  result  of  ignorance  or  un- 
skillfulness,  we  attribute  to  some  myste- 
rious influence  or  deep  design.  A  few 
terms  give  sanction  to  any  outrageousnesis 
in  form,  anatomy,  or  position  ;  to  stiffness, 
hardness,  meagerness,  in  expressiveness — 
nay,  to  impossibilities  in  the  present 
structure  of  the  human  frame.  Feet 
twisted  round,  fingers  in  wrong  order 
on  the  hand,  heads  inverted  on  their 
shoulders,  distorted  features,  squinting 
eyes,  grotesque  postures,  bodies  stretched 
out  as  if  taken  from  the  rack,  enonnously 
elongated  extremities,  grimness  of  fea- 
tures, fierceness  of  expression,  and  an 
atrocious  contradiction  to  the  anatomioal 
structure  of  man — where  this  is  displayed 
— are  not  only  allowed  to  pass  current, 
but  are  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
Societies,  are  copied  into  stained  glass, 
images,  and  prints,  and  are  called  '  mys- 
tical,' or  '  symbolical,'  or  '  conventional ' 
forms  and  representations.  And  this  is 
enough  to  get  things  praised  and  admired, 
which  can  barely  be  tolerated  by  allow- 
ance for  the  rudeness  of  their  own  age. 
We  have  seen  representations  of  saints 
such  as  we  honestly  declare  we  should 
be  sorry  to  meet  in  flesh  and  blood, 
with  the  reality  of  their  emblematic 
sword  or  club  about  them,  on  the  high- 
way at  evening."  The  applicability  of 
this  remark  to  the  theme  m  hand  is  ob- 
vious. Were  it  needful  to  select  an  ex- 
emplification in  point,  the  ornamental 
decoration  which  employs  so  many  spare 
hours  might  well  be  adverted  to.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the 
general  or  the  religious  tendency  of  our 
return  to  illuminated-Psalter  work ;  but 
it  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  if  the 
old  missal-paintings  are  to  be  servilely 
copied,  and  ancient  manuscripts  (indis- 
criminately selected)  are  to  supply  details 
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as  well  as  hints,  pattci-ns  of  form  as  well 
as  of  hue,  this  favorite  occupation  will 
only  increase  the  deterioration  of  taste, 
and  lessen  the  appreciation  of  what  is 
truly  beautiful.  The  eye  which  makes 
an  habitual  study  of  uncoutli  outlines,  re- 
pulsive countenances,  and  uncomfortable 
attitudes,  is  likely  enough  to  become 
deadened  to  the  perception  of  what  is 
natural,  and  becoming,  and  pleasant. 

But  there  are  false  moral  teachings 
afloat  which  are  still  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  mistaken  aesthetics.  Such  especially 
are  the  doctrines  which  have  been  put 
forth  by  some  in  the  defense  of  woman's 
rights.  It  is  true  that  all  such  advocacy 
has  not  been  misplaced,  nor  all  such  la- 
bor been  in  vain.  Those  who  have  judi- 
ciously exerted  themselves  in  the  cause 
are  worthy  their  due  meed  of  praise. 
They  have  drawn  attention  to  the.  op- 
pressed, and  insured  to  her  the  posses- 
sion of  her  hard-slaved-for  eaniings. 
They  have  lifted  up  a  cry  in  behalf  of 
half-starved  needlewomen,  which  has  pro- 
cured asylums  for  the  destitute,  work  for 
those  out  of  employ,  and  societies  for  the 
regulation  of  their  pay.  They  have 
pleaded  for  the  unprotected,  and  gained 
for  her  the  liberty  to  go  and  come  when 
and  where  she  may  on  her  errands  of 
business  or  of  benevolence.  They  have 
spoken  a  word  for  the  gifted,  and  opened 
to  them  many  a  hitherto  needlessly 
barred  door  of  honest  exertion  and  hon- 
orable self-support.  But  there  is  a  point 
at  which  the  wise  will  always  stay  their 
hand.  That  point  has  been  overpassed, 
when  it  has  been  contended  that  woman 
may  claim  a  fnll  equality  with  man,  or 
that  it  beseems  her  to  intermeddle  with 
all  knowledge,  or  that  she  should  in  any 
sense  seek  to  be  sufficient  unto  herself. 
Such  tenets  as  these  are  well  calculated 
to  gratify  her  vanity,  and  inquisitiveness, 
and  pride,  ^t  the  expense  ot  that  lowli- 
ness, that  modesty,  and  that  self-abnega- 
tion which  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  as 
her  crowning  virtues.  It  is  here  that 
modem  female  education  is  preeminently 
at  fault.  There  is  a  courting  of  publicity, 
a  strivhig  after  bold  effects,  a  fostering 
of  independence,  a  nurturing  of  self-con- 
ceit, a  developing  of  undue  self-reliance, 
which  produces  its  natural  result  in  for- 
wardness of  character,  boisterousness  of 
manner,  audacity  of  mien,  and  curtness 
of  speech. 

To  lay  down  minute  rules  for  the  rem- 


edy of  the  evil  would  be  unwise.  No 
true  educator  would  desire  it.  £very  in- 
dividual case  requires  its  own  specific 
treatment.  The  teacher  who  knows 
wliot  he  has  to  aim  at,  and  sets  himself 
diligently  to  attain  that  end,  will  find  the 
ways  and  means  that  may  be  best  suited 
for  the  pupils  who  are  under  training. 
Let  the  mind  of  the  young,  we  would  say, 
be  disciplined,  but  at  the  same  time,  and 
even  to  a  greater  extent,  let  the  heart  be 
cultured.  Let  there  be  an  encourage- 
ment of  the  fortiter  in  re,  but  let  it  be 
ever  accompanied  by  an  equally  stringent 
inculcation  of  the  auaviter  in  modo.  •  Let 
every  attention  be  paid  to  those  indis- 
pensable exercises  and  healthful  recrea- 
tions which  tend  to  strengthen  the  frame; 
but  let  it  be  ceaselessly  borne  in  mind 
that  girls  may  be  made  robust  without 
being  made  rough,  and  that  they  may  be 
vigorous  without  being  athletes.  Let 
there  be  cherished  a  due  sense  of  what 
pertains  to  woman  as  tooman.  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood,  that  just  as  the  per- 
fection of  a  man's  nature  is  when  his 
thorough  manliness  is  qualified  by  a  re- 
deeming touch  of  gentleness  which  seems 
to  charm  with  all  the  pleasure  of  a  sur- 
prise, so  the  perfection  of  a  woman's  na- 
ture is  when  her  thorough  womanhood  is 
retained,  though  all  the  while  preserved 
from  degenerating  into  weakness  by  just 
a  due  proportion  (and  no  more)  of  man- 
like wisdom,  and  force,  and  energy.  Let 
there  be  a  design  so  to  train  the  daugh- 
ters of  our  land  that  they  may  best  meet 
their  probable  and  possible  future — able  to 
cling,  if  a  support  be  granted  them — able 
to  maintain  themselves,  if  a  prop  be  with- 
held or  removed.  Let  there  be  an  effort 
to  concentrate  in  their  character  all  those 
blended  graces  Avhich  bear  affinity  to  the 
untiring  beauties  of  nature  in  her  summer- 
tide — beauties,  not  capricious  like  those 
of  spring,  nor  pensive  like  those  of  au- 
tumn— beauties  which  are  as  nch  as  thfty 
are  soft,  as  radiant  as  they  are  serene — 
beauties  which  are  too  varied  to  bec(ini«'. 
a  weariness,  and  too  lifesome  to  grow 
tame.  Let  there  be  a  desire  to  see  them 
not  only  "  as  corner-stones,"  solid,  and^ 
stable,  and  strong,  but  "  as  corner-stones, 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.'* 
Above  all,  let  there  be  a  firm  purpose  to 
train  them,  not  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  any  educational  theorists,  whether 
of  an  old  school  or  a  new,  but  according 
to  the  example  of  Him  who  lifted  not  up 
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nor  caased  his  voioe  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets,  while  his  tenderness  is  such  that 
be  breaks  not  the  bruised  reed,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  his  most  holy 
word,  which  enrolls  gentleness  among  the 


fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  declares  the  best 
adorning  of  woman  to  be  ^^  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price." 


•  ^» 


from   the    Eoiectio    Reyiew. 


THE      CEITSTJS      BILL. 


Who  proposed  the  Census  of  1851  ? 
No  one  can  pretend  that  it  originated 
with  the  Nonconformists,  and  yet  the 
Nonconformists  have  never  attempted  to 
disturb  or  set  it  aside ;  nor  would  they 
object  to  some  such  inquiry  now,  could 
they  see  that  it  would  subserve  any  good 
or  important  end.  But,  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  another  Census  in  1861,  they  are 
disposed  to  ask  —  cut  bono  f  They  are 
satisfied  with  the  results  already  ob- 
tained ;  and  if  other  religious  communi- 
ties are  not,  let  them  frankly  state  the 
grounds  of  their  dissatisfaction.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  speak  of  the  system 
of  1851,  as  "vicious,"  or  to  assert  that 
the  Dissentera  are  afraid  of  "  a  more  fair 
trial  of  strength."  Only  give  them  this 
"feir  trial,"  and  we  venture  to  predict 
that  not  a  murmur  shall  ever  escape  thoir 
lips.  They  are  not  "afraid  of  learning 
the  truth,"  but  they  have  a  holjr  dread  of 
its  opposite.  We  are  told  that  if  we  want 
to  know  any  thing  about  a  man,  "  no  plan 
could  be  more  simple,  direct,  or  one  would 
think  more  harmless,"  than  "  to  ask  him." 
Granted ;  but  is  the  answer  in  every  in- 
stance to  be  relied  on  ?  Only  assure  us 
that  he  will  speak  the  truth,  and  we  have 
no  objection  to  offer.  But  when  we  go 
to  a  man  and  tell  him  that  he  must  inform 
us  to  what  religious  communion  he  be- 
longs under  a  certain  given  penalty,  we 
open  the  door  to  every  form  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  falsehood.  He  is  compelled 
to  have  a  church  and  a  creed,  even  if  he 
should  never  enter  a  place  of  worship,  and 
be  an  avowed  disbeliever  in  divine  reve- 
lation. And  should  he  belong  to  no  ec- 
clesiastical body  whatever,  he  is  forsooth 
reckoned  among  the  members  of  the  Es- 


tablished Church.  It  puts  one  in  mind  of 
a  return  made  by  a  chaplain  of  one  of  our 
county  prisons,  in  which,  after  giving  all 
the  necessary  official  information,  he 
thanked  God  that  not  one  of  the  prisoners 
was  a  Dissenter.  Few  Dissenters,  we 
opine,  will  be  found  in  1861,  among  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  non-church-going 
population.  And  are  these  all  to  be  put 
to  the  account  of  one  dominant  sect  ?  If 
there  must  be  a  Religious  Census,  let 
Conformists  and  Nonconformists  return 
their  respective  numbers  of  communicants 
and  church  members,  and  then  we  shall 
all  have  "  a  fair  trial  of  strength."  We 
ask  for  no  such  census,  nor  have  we  any 
desire  to  parade  our  numbers.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  solemnly  protest  against 
the  dishonest  principle  which  would  look 
upon  every  man  who  does  not  range  him- 
self on  the  side  of  Nonconformity  as 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
whether  or  not  he  ever  unites  in  her 
worship  or  partakes  of  her  ordinances. 

If  this  proposed  Census  be  the  result  of 
any  secret  or  expressed  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Established  Church,  then  we  should 
like  to  ask  the  members  of  that  commu- 
nity what  the  precise  object  is  which  they 
have  in  view.  Is  it  to  asceilain  the  moral 
and  spiritual  destitution  of  the  people, 
and  then  to  provide  for  these  known 
wants?  The  returns  which  are  now 
asked  for  will  rather  conceal  than  disclose 
this  destitution.  Thev  will  be  the  few 
who  will  not  profess  themselves  to  belong 
to  some  one  of  the  various  denominations ; 
and  thus  our  town  and  mral  population 
will  appear  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  moral 
and  spiritual  well-being  as  to  awaken  but 
little  solicitude,  and  to  call  forth  still  less 
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of  <>hriiitian  offort.  T)io  Chnrch  will  be- 
tuttnu  riioro  »iiiiin<f  nrid  more  inactive ;  in- 
(lifffinmne  mia  iiri^odlineHM  will  obtain 
nioro  wich^ly  ;  tlio  irreli^ioiiH  and  the  pro- 
/uiio  will  iNiur  contempt  iukhi  our  (/hriHt- 
Innlty,  ancl  hold  up  her  proreHMed  followorfl 
to  rhlleuhi  and  Mrorti  I  Or  in  it  the  belief 
of  till!  KMtalilUhed  (-hurch,  that  in  the 
now  (JouNUM  nhe  in  eertaiii  of  a  nuijority  ? 
Will  Nueh  a  nuijority  add  to  her  inlierent 
lifo  and  ntren^th  V  Or  doen  hIu)  mean  to 
oonv(<rt  anu«ro  preponderance  of  numberH 
Into  a  triumiili  over  other  neetionH  of  the 
('lirUtian  ('liureh,  who  are  an  firm  be- 
llovei'N  art  herneVf  in  the  truth  of  (tod,  and 
at  mueh  alive  to  tlie  intoreHtM  and  welfare 
of  their  eountry?  Let  her  remember 
that  **  pridtf  eonieth  betbre  a  fall/*  and 
that  what  n\w  deeniM  her  Htren^th  may 
prove  to  be  an  element  of  weakneMA,  of 
tieeay,  of  death.  (Imrolimen  avow  that 
they  have  no  wihIi  to  inmoeal  their  opin- 
iouM ;  nor  have  the  XoniHUiformists.  Hut 
thtM'e  irt  all  the  ditVoivnct*  that  eun  be  eon- 
Oi'lveil  between  not  ooneealinij  our  opiu- 
iouK,  and  our  beinnj  eompelled  by  tbo 
ifovernment  under  whieh  we  live  to  state 
them,  and  that  %sx^  muler  a  heavy  and 
impending;  |HM)alty.  In  18M,  the  Census^ 
jw  It  wtM*  then  taken,  wa.^a  happy  ex|HHUent 
to  obtain  certain  njuHMtie  taots;  but  who 
pivtendsi  to  siav  that  thi?*  prv>posiHl  Ueli- 
civ^UH  Ivot  urn  w  ill  be  even  an  a^>pr\)ximation 
to  the  truth  ?  With  the  enlichteneil  and 
hvMiomble  momWr  for  LihhIs  we  fully 
Ov>neur»  when  ho  savs:  **  I  have  !io  objots 
tiv»u  to  the  Census  Winv;  made  ^uniikir  to  . 
the  iVuHU!»  of  ISC^L  A  more  hoiwrable, : 
fiur,  and  \m|K^rtial  reiH>rt  than  that  which  ' 
w  a*  ui\'ti\%Hi  tv^  the  i\Hi*ns  of  l\iblic , 
WiVTMiip  iu  IS^U  I  have  never  sowu  i 
Uut  I  am  afraid  It  wa»  the  impartiality  of; 
th^it  rv|HUt  which  h;*vl  s^HUCthiusr  ^o  do 
Hith  |vrvjiulicti^  certain  classes  of  the 
v\uuiuuuity  ;j^^ust  the  r\^|H*tiii<.Hi  of  such 
.it^  e-\(sv^ur\^  a^  was  then  made.  The 
cnumcrtilk^tt  \>t*  thi?  plywv?^  of  public  wor- 
sh^\  ;mkI  th<>  c%>udiCKHt  of  thcuu  would 
tudtctitv  with  much  mvw>*  c\:iiciuci»  thdm  . 
wuld  be  v>^«aitt\^^  in  any  v*thcr  w:*y  what 
ih<#  rval  ^tv<U  flWt?  strvtti:th  v»f  each  d^^ 
Mouutuftti^'tt  %iis.  The  prvHH.H5cvl  plan 
would  tempt  sv.uik'  who  bad  uo  reHiT.oo 
K*  prvlv?»s  a  rvli^kui  which  ibcy  h;id  not* 
trd  other*  &».»  prvK>s».  a  rvltsrtcii  didfervot 
!';v>m  th^it  ^hich  they  Wiic^cd.  Such 
rvtuniBi  cv*u2d  not  b,*  aitv  p«.««tsubllity  W 
•titsi^kcrib^  ;  t?>c*  luust  he  \:i::i:ue*  dewc- 
v.«v\  Jttd  ^^uivvciiL     ti   h;td  beim  pr*> 


posed  to  withdraw  the  penalty,  but  the 
clause  would  then  be  still  more  objection- 
able on  statistical  grounds.'^ 

In  1851,  the  Noncomformists  had  a  de- 
cided majority  of  church  attendants ;  and 
if  in  this  present  Census  the  non-church- 
going  population  is  to  be  included,  then, 
to  deal  fairly,  at  least  one  half  of  their 
number  should  be  put  down  to  the  side 
of  Dissent ;  for  we  have  as  much  right  to 
assume  that  they  arc  Dissenters  as  that 
they  are  Churchmen ;  and  then  let  all 
parties  exert  themselves  to  meet  the 
claims,  and  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  these  churchless  and  irreligious  masses. 
We  fear  that  the  government  are  in  this 
case  being  made  the  cat's-paw  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical party;  that  this  return  will 
be  converted  into  an  outcry  for  church 
extension,  that  for  such  church  exten- 
sion, and  the  support  of  a  parochial  cler- 
gy, the  Parliament  will  be  asked  to  legis- 
late ;  and  thus  the  Nonconformists  be 
called  to  support  a  system  from  which 
they  conscientiously  dissent. 

u  e  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Noncon- 
formists are  awake  to  the  impending  dan- 
ger. Tliroughout  the  country  committees 
are  beinoc  formed,  public  meetings  are  be- 
ing lieli),  strong  resolutions  are  being 
Diissed,  (tetitions  to  the  Legislature  are 
being  prepareil  and  signed,  and  everv 
where  there  are  symptoms  of  close  vigi- 
lance and  determined  effort.  In  propos- 
ing such  a  Census,  the  government  has 
gone  wholly  out  of  their  province ;  and 
iu  persisting  hi  their  course,  asainst  the 
mo^t  enlightenevl  and  reasonable  remoo- 
straucos,  they  have  awakened  a  feeling 
which  will  tell  £itally  against  them  in 
time  to  come.  In  proof  of  thi&»  we  have 
but  to  reter  to  the  attitude  now  taken  by 
the  Congressional  Board  of  London.  At 
a  meeting  held  on  Tues^dav,  June  nine- 
teenth, while  a(>pn>Tini;  o?  the  Bill  ibr 
taking  the  Cen^Hxs  of  England^  they  sol- 
emuly  protected  against  any  retom  of 
re%iou5  profesi»OD«  on  the  following 
grv>unds : 

"  Becau;$e  they  deny  the  right  of  Got- 
erameut  to  make  in^^'ibhion  into  the  *  re>- 
ligtoits  prv»tess4ott*  of  any  of  her  ^sL^estr"^ 
subjects.. 

**  Becatiise  they  hold  it  to  be  aaqiBe»- 
tiouabie.  that  v:ist  niultitade^  of  the  pe«^ 
pie  bavv  no  reii^tou  to  pD?ci»sk  ami  caa^ 
thervd>re.  aiake  no  return  of  a  "  reli^^ioiK 
pro{e:$s»on' themseiv^<i&;  nor  i^  it  pOMibfe 
that  atifihoruied  eBiuiienicocSk»ir  snjr  odbir 
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person,  can  make  such  return  in  their 
behalf  as  the  said  bill  requires. 

"Because  they  are  confident  that, 
should  the  obnoxiQus  words  be  retained, 
such  numbers  of  the  Nonconforming 
community  will  conscientiously  decline 
to  supply  the  information  required  as 
must  necessarily  vitiate  the  entire  re- 
turns. 

"Because,  in  the  event  of  the  enume- 
rators and  registrars  under  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  making  any  independent 
or  corrected  returns  of  the  aforesaid  par- 
ties, and  of  multitudes  besides,  who,  from 
various  reasons,  can  not  or  will  not  make 
any  returns  themselves,  such  returns  will 
be  defective,  ambiguous,  and  fallacious, 
and  thoreforp  utterly  worthless. 

"  Because  they  are  assured  that,  if  re- 


turns of  such  a  character  should  at  any 
future  time  be  made  the  basis  of  legisla- 
tive action  on  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
matters,  such  action  would  necessarily  be 
partial  and  unjust,  and  would  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. 

"  Because,  earnestly  desiring  the  peace 
of  the  community,  they  deplore  the  intro- 
duction into  the  bill  of  such  an  clement 
of  theological  strife,  such  a  provocative  of 
the  antagonism  of  parties,  and  such  an  in- 
strument of  intimidation  and  oppression 
as  the  words  '  religious  profession'  would 
inevitably  prove." 

Let  the  Nonconformists  throughout  the 
kingdom  take  the  same  bold  and  decisive 
attitude,  and  the  effect  will  be  all  but 
irresistible. 


From    Blackwood's    Magasine. 


SECRET    HISTORY    OF    THE    RUSSIAN    CAMPAIGN    OF    1812. 


SIR     ROBERT    WILSON. 


It  is  long  before  we  arrive  at  the  se- 
cret causes  of  events,  the  hidden  motives 
of  the  actors  in  them.  The  events  them- 
selves are  patent  to  all ;  their  form,  their 
shape,  their  result,  we  all  can  from  the 
first  appreciate.  Brilliant  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  them  we  can  gather  from 
cotemporary  records,  but  these  relate  to 
the  outward  seeming  alone.  It  is  long 
yeai*s  afterwards,  when  the  generation 
who  witnessed  them  have  sunk  into  the 
tomb,  and  the  men  who  acted  in  them 
have  journeyed  hence,  that  we  first  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  behind  the  curtain,  and  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  real  objects  pur- 
sued, and  the  true  springs  of  action. 
Thus  it  is  that  on  many  points  connected 
both  with  the  diplomatic  history  and  the 
military  events  of  t-he  first  French  Em- 
pire, we  are  only  now  beginning  to  have 


revealed  to  us  the  secret  causes,  and  to 
see  in  their  just  character  the  men  who 
earned  them  on. 

Upon  the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon  I. 
much  light  has  been  shed  by  Thiers  in  his 
very  valuable  History  of  the  ConsiUate 
and  the  Empire,  and  by  the  documents 
published  in  the  Memoires  of  Joseph  and 
Eugene.  Many  curious  details  have  also 
been  brought  out  by  Marmont  in  his  very 
interesting  Memaires ;  and  Koch,  in  his 
J^ifs  of  Massenay  has  explained  much 
that  is  important  regarding  the  military 
narrative  of  the  campaigns  in  which  that 
Marshal  took  a  part.  But  there  is  no 
portion  of  this  period  both  more  interest* 
ing  in  itself,  and  upon  which  more  new 
matter  has  been  revealed,  than  the  Rus* 
sian  campaign  of  1812. 

The  brilliant  eye-paintiogof  Segar — ^the 
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IHmes  correspondent  of  the  campaign — 
lefl  little  to  be  desired  regarding  the  ex- 
ternal features  of  that  most  thrilling  of 
military  episodes.  The  Russian  view  was 
given  with  great  clearness  and  great  ac- 
curacy by  Boutourlin,  but  ho  is  essentially 
a  supporter  of  one  of  the  two  great  parties 
into  which  Russian  public  opinion  was 
split — namely,  that  of  the  nobles,  repre- 
sented by  Kutusoff;  and  that  of  the 
young  Russians,  by  Milaradowitch  and 
Bagrathion.  He  belonged  to  the  former. 
Chambray  has  wifh  ^eat  care  and  impar- 
tiality given  the  Iirench  account.  He 
wrote  with  many  advantages.  Himself 
an  actor  in  the  events  which  he  narrates, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  information 
which  the  records  of  the  French  War- 
office  could  afford,  he  has  produced  a  work 
which  in  some  respects,  and  more  especi- 
ally with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the 
French .  army  at  different  periods,  is  the 
best  which  wo  possess.  The  keen  Prus- 
sian military  writer,  Clausewitz,  has  criti- 
cised with  much  judgment  the  principal 
events;  and  our  own  historian,  Alison, 
has  embodied  the  results  of  their  labors 
in  an  account  remarkable  for  the  fire  of 
its  description,  the  keenness  of  its  criti- 
cism, and  the  impartiality  of  its  narrative. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
two  books  have  appeared  which  throw 
light  upon  many  points  hitherto  involved 
i!i  obscurity.  The  fourteenth  volume  of 
Thiers  gives  with  great  candor  and  mi- 
nuteness the  French  side  of  the  question. 
Upon  the  diplomatic  relations  of  Napoleon 
at  this  period  it  is  particularly  valuable. 
From  having  access  to  all  the  papers  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  government  re- 
lating to  the  subject,  Thiers  has  been  able 
to  elucidate  the  Fmperor's  plans,  and  the 
difficulties  of  their  execution,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  We  know  no  more 
interesting  work  to  read ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  history  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  numbers  who  began  it,  the  loss 
mcnrred,  the  results  which  flowed  from 
it,  there  is  none  more  worthy  of  credit. 
Towards  the  Russians,  also,  it  is  very  fair. 
But  there  is  one  point  where  Thiers  al- 
ways requires  to  be  studied  with  caution : 
his  view  of  the  movements  of  a  battle  is 
always  just,  but  his  statement  of  the  num- 
bers engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the  loss 
incurred,  is  frequently  inaccurate.  This 
arises  from  a  foolish  vanity,  desirous  of 
unduly  increasing  the  great  military  mer- 
its of  the  Frencli  nation.     lo  almost  ever}' 


instance  he  gives  the  French  numbers  be- 
fore a  battle  as  less  than  they  really  were, 
and  greatly  diminishes  their  true  loss; 
while  with  regard  to  their  opponents,  he 
as  much  exaggerates  in  both  particulars. 
What  makes  this  the  more  curious  is, 
that  he  in  general  is  perfectly  candid  as 
to  the  numbera  engaged  in  a  campaign, 
and  the  total  loss  sustained  in  it.  His 
general  views  in  diplomacy  and  strategy 
are  always  admirable. 

Another  work  has  appeared  within  the 
last  few  months  of  even  greater  import- 
ance upon  this  subject,  and  that  is  a  jour- 
nal or  iiistory  (it  partakes  of  the  character 
of  both)  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  That  able  soldier 
and  distinguished  man  joined  the  Russian 
army  just  before  the  battle  of  Sraolensko, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  British  Com- 
missioner at  the  Russian  headquarters, 
which  post  he  retained  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  war  during  1812  and 
1813.  The  present  work  is  the  result  of 
the  observations  he  made,  and  the  infor- 
mation he  received,  during  the  former  pe- 
riod. The  considerations  which  prevent- 
ed its  publication  earlier,  are  thus  stated 
by  the  editor : 

**  Among  these  considerations  a  principal 
one  was,  that  he  had  heen  held  in  close  personal 
intimacy  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  highly 
trusted  and  honored  by  him.  The  disclosure 
of  facts  and  opinions,  to  which  he  could  only 
have  access  through  this  confidence  of  a  gene- 
rous friendship,  would  have  prejudically  affected 
the  relations  pf  the  Emperor  Vith  his  great  no- 
bility :  and,  moreover,  it  would  have  given  pain 
to  some  with  whom  he  had  himself  relations  of 
attachment  and  esteem,  formed  by  the  fellowship 
of  danger  among  the  moving  scenes  of  military 
service.  Meanwhile  he  recorded,  with  exact 
care,  the  events  of  which  he  was  a  personal  wit- 
ness. He  felt  the  claims  of  society ;  felt  that 
the  interests  of  mankind  demand  from  compe- 
tent narrators,  for  enduring  example,  a  record 
of  the  actions  of  men  intrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  nations.  The  lapso  of 
years,  he  knew,  removes  the  obstacles  wbidi 
present  themselves  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
passing  period,  and  liberates  the  historian's 
pen." — Introduction^  p.  xv. 

Many  indeed  were  the  advantages 
which  Sir  Robert  possessed,  and  good 
was  the  use  which  he  made  of  them.  Of 
great  talent,  ardent  in  temperament,  keen 
m  obsci-vation,  but  not  balanced  in  judg- 
ment, his  work  is  one  of  first-rate  meriti 
both  fi-om  the  vast  importance  of  tbe 
facts  it  discloses,  and  the  acute  nature  of 
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the  criticisms  it  contains ;  yet  it  has  its 
defects.  As  a  coteraporary  narrative  of 
the  contest,  from  one  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  all  its  secret  details,  it  is  invalua- 
ble ;  as  a  calm  and  judicious  history  of  a 
past  event,  it  has  considerable  &ult8. 
Both  its  merits  and  its  faults  alike  flow 
from  the  character  of  the  man.  A  bold 
and  a  skillful  soldiei*,  a  quick  and  accurate 
observer,  a  forcible  reason er,  he  was  a 
man  of  fiery  energy  and  determined  will. 
Sharp  in  temper,  he  ill  brooked  opposi- 
tion ;  strong  and  eager  in  feeling,  he  was 
not  always  impartial  in  his  conclusions. 
Of  the  hii'hest  honor,  everv  statement 
which  he  makes  of  his  own  knowledge 
may  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  'but  with 
the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  the 
facts  he  has  obsei*ved  we  can  not  always 
concur.  There  is  always  much  truth  in 
them,  but,  we  think,  he  sometimes  omits 
considerations  on  the  other  side,  a  due  re- 
gard to  which  would  have  considerably 
modified  his  judgments.  As  was  to  be 
expected  from  his  antecedents,  he  has 
adopted  the  views  of  the  "young,"  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  "  old"  Rus- 
sian party — of  those  eager  for  decisive 
action,  not  of  those  aiming  at  a  cautious 
and  temporizing  but  successful  policy; 
in  a  word,  of  Alexander  Milaradowitch 
and  the  young  army,  not  of  Kutusoff  and 
the  old  noblesse.  Admirable  in  narrative, 
we  do  not  think  that  he  is  balanced  in 
judgment.  But  he  has  left  a  work  which 
will  impress  its  stamp  on  every  future  re- 
lation of  the  great  Russian  war,  and  has 
thrown  much  new  light  on  the  tangled 
maze  of  European  politics. 

In  April,  1812,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  sailed 
from  England  with  the  embassy  sent  to 
Turkey.  He  had  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  conferred  upon  him,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  special  instructions.  Arriving 
at  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  June,  he 
left  it  for  Schumla  on  the  twenty-seventh 
July.  He  was  sent  by  the  British  ambas- 
sador to  conduct  the  negotiations — ^whioh 
led  to  the  final  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Bucharest,  and  recession  of  the  Principali- 
ties to  Turkey —  with  the  Turkish  vizier 
at  Schulma,  and  the  Russian  general  at 
Bucharest.  As  soon  as  peace  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  Russian  army  of  Molda- 
via rendered  disposable,  he  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at 
St.  Petersburg.  On  his  way  he  reached 
the  head-quarters  of  the  main  Russian 
army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Smolen- 


sko  —  and  here  the  valuable  part  of  his 
work  begins.  Before  entering  upon  it, 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  cast  a  hasty 
glance  over  the  previous  movements  of 
the  campaign. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  June,  181 2,  Napo- 
leon crossed  the  Niemen  and  invaded 
Russia.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  followed  his  standards:  two 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  more  joined 
them  before  the  campaign  was  complete, 
making  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
the  total  number  of  those  who  took  part 
in  this  crusade  of  the  western  world 
against  the  empire  of  the  Czare.  To  op- 
pose this  enormous  force  the  Russians 
had  not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  At  first  their  main  army 
was  divided  into  two  masses  —  one,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  strong, 
under  Barclay,  grouped  around  Wilna; 
the  other,  not  quite  fifty  thousand,  under 
Bagrathion,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  south,  at  Wilkowich,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Grodno.*  Napoleon,  with  his 
usual  skill,  threw  himself  into  the  open 
space  between  these  two,  drove  Barclay 
back  on  the  intrenched  camp  of  Drissa  on 
the  Dwina,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  threw  Bagrathion  on  an  eccen- 
tric line  of  retreat  by  the  long  circuit  of 
Bobnnsk  and  Now  Bichow,  on  Smolensko 
on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  direction  of  Mos- 
cow. He  next  attempted  to  cut  Barclay 
altogether  off  from  the  Moscow  line,  by 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Witepsk  into 
the  opening,  about  fifty  miles  broad,  which 
separates  the  Dwina,  which  flows  into  the 
Baltic,  from  the  Dnieper,  which  runs  into 
the  Black  Sea.  In  this  attempt,  however, 
he  was  foiled  by  Barclay,  who,  suspecting 
his  design,  abandoned  the  intrenched 
camp  at  Drissa,  and,  marching  swiftly  to 
his  left,  reached  Witepsk  before  Napo- 
leon, crossed  the  Dwina  there,  and,  pass- 
ing over  the  watershed,  descended  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper  at  Smolensko,  where 
he  at  last  united  his  forces  to  those  of 
Bagrathion.  Frustrated  in  his  attempt. 
Napoleon  halted  at  Witepsk,  and  cantoned 
his  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  to 
those  of  the  Dnieper.  Unable  to  vrith- 
stand  the  clamor  of  his  troops,  now  almost 
ungovernable  from   indignation  at  their 

•  Away  to  the  south,  beyond  the  marshes  of 
Pinsk,  watching  the  Austrian  frontier,  lay  a  third 
army,  under  Tormassoff,  forty -three  thousand 
strong ;  and  there  were  thirty  -  four  thousand  in 
reserve. 
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long  retreat  without  fighting,  Barclay, 
contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  undertook 
an  offensive  movement  against  the  center 
of  his  adversary's  scattered  line.  But 
Napoleon,  roused  by  this  movement, 
rapidly  concentrated,  and,  marching  to 
his  right,  crossed  the  Dnieper,  and  as- 
cended its  left  bank  towards  Smolensko, 
thus  turning  Barclay's  left,  and  forcing 
him  to  fall  back  swiftly  on  the  same  place. 
Both  armies  arrived  in  sight  of  Smolen- 
sko at  the  same  moment.  The  French 
came  by  the  right,  the  Russians  by  the 
left  bank.  The  town  was  situated  on  the 
French  side  of  the  river.  Barclay  garri- 
soned it  with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  on 
the  seventeenth  of  August  Napoleon  at- 
tacked it  with  seventy  thousand,  and  held 
eighty  thousand  in  hand  ready  to  support 
them.  But  he  could  make  no  impression. 
He  won  the  suburbs,  but  the  Russians 
held  the  town;  he  lost  ten  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  they  only  six  thou- 
sand. The  Russian  army,  elated  with 
this  repulse,  and  regarding  Smolensko,  as 
their  holy  town,  with  a  superstitious  vene- 
ration, were  eager  to  tight  it  out.  Their 
officers  shared  the  same  feeling.  When 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  by  Barclay's  orders, 
entered  the  place  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  to  inquire  into  its  state,  he  was  as- 
sured by  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirteniberg, 
General  Doctorow,  and  all  the  generals 
commanding  the  stations,  "  that  they 
could  hold  out  for  ten  days  more,  if  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  for  not  the  slightest 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  de- 
fenses."—  Wilson,  105. 

Barclay,  however,  was  unwilling  to  be 
drawn  into  a  prolonged  contest,  which 
might  waste  away  the  numbers  of  his 
already  overmatched  army,  in  a  position 
which  might  at  any  time  be  turned  by  a 
passage  of  the  Dnieper  above  the  town, 
lie  was  desirous  of  falling  back  before  the 
invadei-s,  with  his  own  force  entire,  well 
furnished  with  supplies,  and  daily  strength- 
ened by  recruits,  whilst  he  wasted  the 
line  of  their  advance  with  his  Cossacks. 
lie  hoped  thus  to  lure  them  on  upon  a 
path  where  every  step  in  advance  was  a 
loss  to  them  of  men,  horses,  and  materiel, 
until  their  gradual  wasting  away  and  his 
increase  restored  the  equality  of  numbers, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  fighting 
upon  equal  terms.  Did  he  delay  where 
he  was,  he  incurred  the  lisk  of  being 
turned,  and  having  his  retreat  to  Moscow 
cut  off  by  a  flank  march  by  Napoleon  to 


his  left,  for  there  were  several  fords  on 
the  Dnieper  above  the  town,  and  alreadj 
the  French  cavalry  had  been  seen  examin* 
ing  them  with  care.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  gene* 
ral  dissatis&ction  of  his  troops,  to  abandon 
the  town  during  the  night,  and  fall  back 
towards  Moscow.  But  even  this  was  not 
now  an  easy  task. 

Two  roads  lead  from  Smolensko  —  the 
one  to  Moscow,  the  other  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  former  ran  for  about  six  miles 
parallel  to  the  Dnieper,  and  under  the 
tire,  both  from  artillery  and  musketry,  of 
the  French  on  the  opposite  bank.  Bar- 
clay  had  already  sent  along  it  Bagrathion's 
army  to  Dorogobouge,  but  as  the  enemy 
had  now  closed  upon  the  river,  he  coula 
no  longer  use  it  to  draw  off  his  own  men. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  fell  back 
along  the  Petersburg  road,  and,  when  he 
had  gained  some  distance,  wheel  to  his 
right,  and  make  a  semi-circular  march 
along  cross-paths  round  to  the  Moscow 
road,  beyond  the  point  where  it  left  the 
river-bank.  But  this  was  a  most  hazard- 
ous movement  in  presence  of  an  enemy 
who,  having  bridged  the  stream  as  soon 
as  the  town  of  Smolensko  was  evacuated, 
was  in  possession  of  the  center  of  the  circle 
along  the  circumference  of  which  the 
Russians  must  pass.  Bagrathion's  army 
had  passed  the  point  where  the  cross- 
roads Barclay  was  following  fall  into  the 
Moscow  road  at  Loubino,  and  conse- 
quently was  of  no  use;  and  this  all-im- 
portant post  was  held  only  by  Genei-al 
Touchkoff  with  a  few  thousand  men. 
Had  the  French  moved  at  once  in  force 
upon  this  point,  Barclay  was  lost,  for 
Touchkoff  must  have  been  driven  in, 
Loubhio  won,  and  the  Russian  main  body 
finally  cut  off  from  Bagrathion,  and  its 
line  of  retreat  on  Moscow.  But  fortu- 
nately Napoleon  did  not  immediately 
perceive  the  advantage  within  his  grasp. 
Ney,  whose  corps  hacl  first  crossed,  began 
by  following  Barclay's  rear-guard  along 
the  St.  Petersburg  road,  and  sustained  a 
sharp  conflict  with  it,  but  finally  was  di- 
rected by  Napoleon  to  take  the  Moscow 
line,  and  push  on  with  vigor.  Part  of 
Davoust's  corps  was  ordered  to  support 
him.  But  these  changes  caused  hesita- 
tion and  delay,  and  it  was  not  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  Ney  fell 
upon  Touchkoff,  although  the  position  of 
the  latter  was  not  above  five  miles  from 
Smolensko.    The  Russians  were  posted 
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behind  a  small  stream  flowing  in  a  ravine. 
After  a  sharp  contest,  they  were  driven 
back  from  this  position  over  the  plateau 
of  Valoutina,  across  another  ravine,  and 
finally  took  post  upon  a  hill  above  the 
marshy  stream  of  the  Stragan,  where 
they  prepared  to  make  their  nnal  stand ; 
for  immediately  behind  this  the  cross-road 
along  wliich  Barclay  came  fell  in.  A  step 
backward,  and  all  was  lost.  Strongly  and 
fiercely  did  the  Russians  fight  —  swiftly 
and  eagerly  did  the  French  come  on. 
Their  surging  numbers  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  Russians,  when  the  head 
of  Barclay's  advanced  euard,  with  eight 
guns,  debouching  from  me  lane,  restored 
the  contest.  But  Gudin's  division  of  Da- 
voust's  corps  now  joined  Ney,  and  the 
battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The 
decisive  moment  had  come. 

*'  It  was  ahout  sunset,"  says  Wilson,  "  when 
the  enemy  on  the  main  road  upon  the  left  hank 
flattering  themselves  that  their  right  was  gaining 
ground,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  force  the  hill 
on  which  several  Russian  guns  were  placed, 
and  which  commanded  the  whole  position,  and 
also  in  reverse  the  outlet  of  the  cross-road,  he- 
yond  which  a  boggy  rivulet  ran,  intersecting 
the  route.  Over  this  onl}'  one  bridge  with 
loose  planks  afforded  passage  for  the  artillery 
and  infantry,  until  night,  when  two  others  were 
thrown  across  by  Duke  Alexander  of  Wirtem- 
berg.  For  an  instant  the  Russian  guns  and 
troops  supporting,  overwhelmed  with  shells, 
shot,  and  musketry,  flew  back  to  seek  shelter 
behind  the  crest  of  the  hill ;  but  General  Bar- 
clay, who  had  been  superintending  the  action 
wiUi  his  rear-guard,  admonished  by  the  cannon- 
ade at  Loubino  and  Waloutina  Gora  of  the  new 
dsinger  to  his  advanced  guard,  opportunely  ar- 
rived at  this  moment,  and,  seeing  the  extent  of 
the  danger  to  his  column,  galloped  forward 
sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  his  staff  (including 
myself,  with  tivo  Russian  officers  attached  to 
ine  as  aides-de-camp)  and  orderlies,  rallying  the 
fugitives,  and  crying  out  'Victory  or  death! 
We  must  preserve  this  post  or  perish !'  by  his 
energy  and  example  reanimating  all,  recovered 
possession  of  the  hight,  and  thus,  under  God's 
favor,  the  army  was  preserved.  The  loss  on 
each  side  was  not  much  more  than  six  thow^nd 
men.  The  Russians  had  suffered  most  by  the 
attack  on  their  guard.  The  French  had  in  the 
other  attacks  been  the  most  exposed.*' — Wilson ^ 
108,  109.* 


*  Had  Junot,  who  had  forded  the  Dnieper  above 
the  Russian  position,  attacked  their  left  rear  with 
liis  corps,  thej  must  have  been  destroyed.  But  he 
refold  to  move,  declaring  that  •'  his  orders  were 
liinited  to  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  that  a  marsh 
in  his  front  would  prevent  the  deployment  of  his 
forees."— Tr*Z«on,  94. 


Having  now  happily  reunited  their 
forces,  the  Russians  continued  their  re- 
treat during  the  night.  Barclay,  yielding 
to  the  almost  mutiny  of  his  troops,  now 
made  up  his  mind  to  give  battle.  To 
such  a  pitch  had  this  feeling  come  amongst 
both  officers  and  men,  that  Platofl*,  the 
Cossack  leader,  came  to  the  Russian  com- 
mandet  on  the  evacuation  of  Smolensko 
and  said  :  "  You  see  I  wear  but  a  cloak : 
I  will  never  put  on  again  a  Russian  uni- 
form, since  it  has  become  a  disgrace !" 
It  was  first  intended  to  have  fought  at 
,  Dorogobouge,  but  the  position  chosen 
there  being  found  defective,  they  fell  back 
in  search  of  one.  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
meanwhile  continued  his  journey  to  St. 
Petersburg,  but  now  the  bearer  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  communications 
ever  sent  by  soldiers  to  a  sovereign.  We 
give  the  account  of  the  transaction  in  his 
own  words : 

"  When  Sir  Robert  Wilson  reached  the  Rus- 
sian army,  he  found  the  generals  in  open  dis- 
sension with  the  commander-in-chief,  General 
Barclay,  for  having  already  suffered  the  enemy 
to  overrun  so  many  provinces,  and  for  not  mak- 
ing any  serious  disposition  to  defend  the  line  of 
the  Dnieper.  Some  wished  that  General  Ben- 
ningsen  should  have  the  command,  others 
Prince  Bagrathion;  and  General  Benningscn, 
fearing  that  he  might  be  forced  into  the  com- 
mand by  a  military  election  when  it  was  known 
tliat  Smolensko  was  to  be  evacuated,  left  the 
army,  and  withdrew  several  marches  to  the  rear, 
that  the  Emperor's  orders  for  the  appointment 
of  a  new  chief  might  arrive  during  his  absence. 
Before  his  (Wilson's)  departure  for  St  Peters- 
burg, however,  it  had  been  resolved  to  send  to 
the  Emperor  not  only  the  request  of  the  army 

*  for  a  new  chief,'  but  a  declaration,  in  the  nama 
of  the  army,  '  tTutt  if  an  order  came  from  St, 
Petersburg  to  suspend  hostilities  and  treat  the 
invaders  as  friends^*  (which  was  apprehended  to 
be  the  true  motive  of  the  retrogade  movements, 
in  deference  to  the  policy  of  Count  Romanzow,) 

*  sv^h  an  order  would  be  regarded  as  one  which 
did  not  express  his  Imperial  Majesty^s  real  sen- 
timents and  wishes^  but  had  been  extracted 
from  his  Majesty  under  false  representations 
or  external  control,  and  that  the  army  would 
continue  to  maintain  his  pledge  and  pursue  the 
contest  till  the  in/coder  was  driten  beyond  the 
frontier,^  Since  the  execution  of  such  a  com- 
mission might  expose  a  Russian  officer  to  future 
punishment,  and  the  conveyance  of  such  a  com- 
munication by  a  subject  to  the  sovereign  was 
calculated  to  pain  and  give  offense,  when  no  of- 
fense was  proposed,  it  was  communicated  by  a 
body  of  generals  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  *  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  known  attach- 
ment to  the  Emperor,  and  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
equally  well-known  feelings  towards  him,  no 
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person  was  considered  so  properly  qualified  to  lives  —  either  that  Bemadotte  was  a  trai- 

put  the  Emperor  in  possession  of  the  sentiments  tor  or  that  he  was  auning  at  the  throne  of 

of  the  army;  that  his  motives  in  accepting  the  France.     This  mcist  curious  revelation  of 

mission  could  not  be  suspected;  and  that  the  gj^.  R^j^^eit  Wilson,  however,  renders  the 

channel  was  one  which  would  best  avoid  tres-  . .           «  ,  .            j     «.     i            m.    t> 

pass  on  personal  respect,  and  prevent  irritation  motives  of  las  conduct  clear      The  Ros- 

from  personal  feelings  being  humiliated.' "—  s'an  Lraperor  had  iiidirectly  held  out  to 

WtUon,  111,  112.  '"">  the  bait  of  the  French  throne  to  in- 

1    1      J  !•            •  duce  him  to  enter  into  the  alliance,  and  M 

Sir  Robert  undertook  the  delicate  mis-  ^.^g  therefore  but  natural  that  he  should 

sion,  and  reached  St.  I  etersburg  on  the  endeavor  to  hang  back,  as  much  as  possi- 

twenty-fourth  August.    The  i-mperor  was  ^jg  in  ^y^^  actual  contest,  and  avoid  to  the 

then  at  Abo,  %vliilhcr  he  had  gone  to  meet  ^^^^^^  ^f  Yik  power  wounding  the  saa- 

Bernadotte.    There  is  no  monarch  who  ceptible  vanity  of  his  future  subjects,  and 

has  come  much  worse  out  ol  the  ordeal  of  ^^.j^j,  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 

history  than  this  Swedish  one.     feelhsh-  overthrow  of  their  dominion  and  the  hu- 

ncss  seems  to  have  been  the  only  rule  rm\xa.\.\on  of  their  country, 

which  guided  his  conduct.    Of  any  higher  Qn  the  third  September  the  Emperor 

motive  he  was  entirely  guileless.    Thiers  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  during 

has  revealed  that  he  oflfered  to  unite  his  ^  private   conversation  after  dinner.  Sir 

whole  forces  to  those  ot  *  ranee  for  the  Kobort  communicated  to  him  the  views 

overthrow  of  Russia,  provided  the  posses-  ^f  his  army.    His  account  of  Alexander's 

sion  of    Norway  was    secured  to  him.  conduct  on  the  occasion  is  so  charaoloris- 

Napoleon  — to  his  honor  be  it  said  —  re-  tic,  and  throws  so  much  light  both  upon 

fused  to  spoliate  his  old  ally  Denmark,  j^jg  character  and  the  state  of  Russia  at 

and  Bemadotte  then  proceeded  to  offer  j^e  time,  that  wo  give  it  in  fall : 
Ins  mercenary  alliance  to  England  and 

Russia  upon  the  same  terms.     They  ac-  "  I?"'''"S  this  exposition  the  Emperor's  color 

cepted  it,  for  it  was  of  immense  import-  occasionally  v.s.ted  and  left  his  chcdt.    Whm 

'^     ^      'i                 11          ^             *      i  I  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  tennmated  his  appeal, 

ance  to  thcin;  and  he  now  came  to  Abo  „,„„  ^^^  ^  ^i„„i^  „,  t^„  „f             J^ 

to   conclude   the   terms   ot   his   bargain.  Majesty  drew  towards  the  window,  as  if  desi- 

Then  says  Sir  Robert :  rous  of  recovering  an  unembarrassed  air  b^re 

"Those  negotiations  were  concluded  which  •>«  '"•^P""?-  ^f^^^-  fc^.strugjtlea^ however,  he 

rendered  disposable  the  Russian  army  of  Fin-  «""?  "^'1-'^"^.'^      .L    r '   ^''/""i  ^l  *t* 

land,  and  scclired  the  cooperation  of  a  Swedish  h""'!.  »"<•  ^^^^^i^  on  the  forehead  and  cheek, 

forc<i  assuring  Norway  and  Sweden,  under  the  «c«>"l'"K  to  the  Ru.s.smn  custom     'You  are  the 


iVa^^-Alcxander  having  declared  in  his  pre-  ™^"^  ^'f  ^  ^''"''  fefvjees,  and  you  onti- 

sence  *  that  he  should  consider  it  vacant  in  Llsc  ^^  yourself  to  my  most  inUmato  confidence ; 

of  Napoleon's  overthrow/  and  having  replied  to  ^"*  ^^^  °\^^  ^  ?^^  **?f>  ^^^  ^l^T?  P^^^^  °?* 

the  Kings  question,  *To  whom  thin  would  it  \"  ?^^^  distressing  position.     Moi!  souverain 

be  given  ?'  with  a  pointed  emphasis  and  accom-  '^  \R««8ieI  to  hear  such  things  from  anyone! 

^„*. :.,«i:««4;A„   ^r   ♦Ko    K/»«ri     *  a.,   «i.,„  But  the  army  is  mustakcn  in  Romanzow:  he 

panyinz    inclination  oi    the    ueacL     Au   plus         n    u  /   j  •    j      u    •    •      ^    al    ^ 

5:«;:«  i»  "      w:i  ^«  11Q  really  has  not  advised  submussion  to  the  £mpe- 

°  '  ror  Napoleon ;  and  I  have  a  great  respect  for 

This   is  a   most   curious  and   valuable  him,  since  he  is  almost  the  only  one  who  never 

revelation.     The  comluct  of  Bernadotto  ftf^keil  me  in  his  life  for  any  thing  on  his  own 

in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  contest  account;  whereas  everyone  else  in  my  service 

was  so  extraordinary— the  resolution  with  *^«?  ^J^'^^?  ^"  seeking  honors,  wealth,  or  ^me 

1.  11      1    11  i„,i'  I',  .r^«^«„   4r'«^^  ««.,  pnvate  object  for  himself  and  connections.     lam 

which  he  held  back  his  forces  from  any  |,„^niing  to  sacrifice  him  without  cause:  but 

active  participation  in  it  wa^  so  great  —  come   again   to-morrow.    I  must  collect   mj 

the  pressure  which  had  to  be  applied  to  thoughts  before  I  dispatch  you  with  an  answer, 

him  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart  in   1813   to  1  know  the  generals  and  officers  about  them  well ; 

bring  him  up  on  the  third  day  to  Lcipsic,  they  mean,  1  am  satisfied  to  do  their  duty,  and 

and  by  Lord  Castloreagh  in  1814  to  tear  I  have  no  fears  of  their  having  any  unavowed 

from  Ills  reluctant  grasp  the  Russian  and  ^^^^  /S^»1f *  my  authority.    But  I  am  to  be 

Prussian  corps  whfch  rendered  Blucher  P^*^^^5  for  I  have  few  about  me  who  have  anj 

.  :.  ^'t  X  ^u^  sound  education  or  fixed  principles:  my  erand- 

victorious  at  Laon,  was  so  extreme,  that  mother's  court  vitiated  the  while  eduition  of 

every  attentive  reader  of  these  transac-  the  empire,  confining  it  to  the  acquisition  of  th 

tions  was  driven  to  one  of  two  alterna-  French  language,  French  frivolities  and  vicea, 
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putkularlj  gitiiiing.  I  hare  little,  therefore,  on 
which  I  am  firmly  rely :  only  impulses :  I  must 
not  give  way  to  them,  if  possible ;  but  I  will 
think  on  all  you  have  said.'  His  Majesty  then 
embraced  Sir  Robert  Wilson  a?ain,  and  appoint- 
ed the  next  day  for  his  further  attendance.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  obeyed  his  Majesty's  commands, 
who  renewed  the  subject  almost  immediately  by 
^J>n&  *'  ^^11  ^  Monneur  VAmhausadeur  dis 
reaeU€$j  I  have  reflected  seriously  during  the 
whole  night  upon  the  conversation  of  yest^^y, 
and  I  have  not  done  you  injustice.  Tou  shall 
carry  back  to  the  army  pledges  of  my  determin- 
ation to  continue  the  war  against  Napoleon 
whilst  a  Frenchman  is  in  arms  on  this  side  the 
frontier.  I  will  not  desert  my  engagements, 
come  what  may.  I  will  abide  the  worst.  I  am 
ready  to  remove  my  family  into  the  interior,  and 
undergo  every  sacrifice ;  but  I  must  not  give 
way  on  the  point  of  choosing  my  own  ministers : 
that  concession  might  induce  other  demands  still 
more  inconvenient  and  indecorous  for  me  to 
grant  Count  Romanzow  shall  not  be  the 
means  of  any  disunion  or  difference ;  every  thing 
will  be  done  that  can  remove  uneasiness  on  that 
head,  but  done  so  that  I  shall  not  appear  to  give 
way  to  menace,  or  have  to  reproach  myself  for 
injustice.  This  is  a  case  where  much  depends 
on  the  manner  of  doing  it  Give  me  a  little 
tinM — all  will  be  satisfactorily  arranged."* — 
Wilson,  UQ,  117. 

Sir  Robert  was  shortly  after  sent  back 
to  the  army,  instructed  by  the  £rapcror 
to  announce  in  his  name  to  the  generals 
that  he 

**  Dedared  upon  his  honor,  and  directed  him 
to  repeat  in  the  most  formal  manner,  the  decla- 
ration, that  his  Majesty  would  not  enter  into  or 
permit  any  negotiation  with  Napoleon  as  long 
as  an  armed  Frenchman  remained  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Russia.  Ho  would  sooner  let  his  beard 
grow  to  his  waist,  and  eat  potatoes  in  Siberia. 
At  the  same  time,  he  specially  authorized  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  (who  was  to  reside  with  the  Rus- 
sian Army  as  British  Comtnissioner)  to  inter- 
Yone  with  all  the  power  and  influence  he  could 
exert,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Imperial 
Grown,  in  conibrmity  with  that  pledge,  when- 
ever he  saw  any  disposition  or  design  to  con- 
travene or  prejudice  them." — Wilson,  119. 

It  was  the  fifteenth  September  when 
Sir  Robert  left  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  Russian  army.  He 
did  not  rejoin  it,  in  consequence,  until 
after  the  evacuation  of  Moscow.  Great 
events  had  happened  in  the  mean  time. 
Barclay  had  been  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand by  Marshal  Kutusoff.  His  charac- 
ter is  thus  sketched  by  our  author : 

*'A  hon  vivarU — polished,  courteous,  shrewd  as 
a  Greek,  naturally  intelligent  as  an  Asiatic,  and 
well  instructed  as  a  Buropeaa  —  he  was  more 


disposed  to  trust  to  diplomacy  for  his  success 
than  to  martial  prowess,  for  which,  by  his  ago 
and  the  state  of  his  constitution,  he  was  no 
longer  qualified.  When  he  joined  the  army  he 
was  seventy-four  years  old ;  and,  though  hale, 
so  very  corpulent  that  he  was  obliged  to  move 
about,  even  when  in  the  field,  in  a  little  four- 
wheeled  carria^  with  a  head,  called  a  droska. 
Such  was  the  successor  whom,  as  Alexander 
told  the  English  general.  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
*  the  nobility  of  Russia  had  selected  to  vindicate 
the  arms  of  Russia,  and  defend  their  remaining 
possessions.' " —  Wilson,  181. 

Personally,  Kutusoflf  was  inclined  to 
follow  out  the  plan  conceived  by  Barclay. 
But  the  circumstances  of  his  appointment, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  army,  rendered  any 
further  retreat  without  a  general  battle 
impossible.  Having  chosen,  therefore,  a 
battle-ground  at  Borodino,  seventy-five 
miles  in  front  of  Moscow,  he  hastened  to 
occupy  it,  and  strengthen  it  with  earth- 
works. 

It  was  not  without  great  hesitation  that 
Napoleon  took  the  resolution  of  advancing 
from  Smolensko  direct  upon  Moscow. 
His  most  prudent  course  would  have  been 
to  have  taken  up  his  position  there  behind 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Dwina,  and  employed 
himself  during  the  winter  in  strengthen- 
ing his  position,  securing  his  base,  and  re- 
organizing Poland  and  Lithuania  in  his 
rear,  reaay  to  advance  with  the  early 
spring  on  the  Russian  capital.  But  his 
active  mind  could  not  brook  the  prospect 
of  the  long  inaction ;  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  idea,  that  if  he  could  de- 
feat the  Russians  in  a  general  action,  and 
occupy  their  capital,  Alexander  would 
immediately  sue  for  peace  ;  an4  he  knew 
enough  of  the  state  of  their  army  to  be 
sure  tliat  they  would  not  fall  back  much 
farther  without  fighting.  Moreover,  he 
felt  strongly  that  the  course  of  the  Dnie- 
per and  the  Dwina  ceased  to  be  defensive 
lines  the  moment  the  hard  frost  set  in. 
Influenced  by  these  various  considera-. 
tions,  and  trusting  much  to  his  star,  he 
took  his  final  resolution  at  Dorogobougo 
to  march  straight  on  Moscow.  At  Gjatsk, 
on  the  second  September,  he  halted  for  a 
day  to  refresh  his  men  for  the  great  con- 
test  which  was  impending,  and  had  re- 
turns sent  in  of  the  strengtli  of  each  corps. 
From  these  it  appeared  that  he  had 
103,000  infantry  and  30,000  cavalry — in 
all,  133,000  combatants  present  with  the 
eagles :  420,000  had  crossed  the  Niemen, 
about  120,000  had  been  detached  to  the 
flanks  or  left  in  garrison ;  his  loss  up  to 
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thie  period  alone,  therefore,  must  have 
amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  up- 
wards of  160,000  men. 

It  was  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  September  wlion  the  stii^  of 
giants  began  at  Borodino:  115,000  Rus- 
sians, Willi  640  pieces  of  artillery,  slrug- 
glt^l  there  from  the  rising  till  the  setting 
of  the  SHU  against  127,000  French  and  ' 
680  guns.*  No  such-ten-ible  contest  had  j 
yet  oecurred  even  in  that  age  of  ceaseless 
strife.  Three  redoubts  covei-ed  the  Rus- 
sian left,  one  large  fieldwork  i>rotected 
their  center.  Arotmd  those  the  storm  of 
battle  ebbed  and  flowed — now  surging 
over  their  blood-stfuned  I'ampails,  now 
rolling  down  the  htgfats  beyond.  Kow 
heavy  columns  of  Fi'ench  Infantry  forced 
their  headlong  way  with  the  bayonet, 
anon  with  horrid  yells  the  sturdy  Russian 
foot,  closing  with  a  desperate  courage, 
would  win  back  their  ground  ;  then  the 
glittering  cuirasses  of  charging  horsomcn 
would  sweep  through  the  struggling 
crowd,  or  loose  hordes  of  long-lanced  Cos- 
sacks go  swarming  along  the  rear.  When 
mutual  exhaustion  and  the  failing  light 
brought  this  terrible  battle  to  a  close,  the 
covering- works  both  on  the  Russian  center 
and  left  were  in  the  hands  of  the  assail- 
ants ;  but  behind  them,  on  the  bights  in 
rear  of  the  ravines  of  Goiizkoe  and  Se- 
meuowski,  the  Muscovile  masses  lay,  ex- 
hausted, but  unbroken.  About  80,000 
killed  and  wounded  men  were  stretched 
upon  that  field  of  blood,  divided  in  about 
equal  proportions  between  the  two  sides. 
But  the  French  had  two  decided  advan- 
tages: the  guard,  20,000  strong,  had 
never  taken  their  muskets  from  their 
shoulders,  while  the  last  Russian  reserves 
had  been  engaged;  and  on  their  right 
they  had  gained  ground,  which  enabled 
them  to  menace  the  Russian  line  of  re- 
treat. 

These  circamstances  decided  Kutusofl' 
to  I'etire,  and  accordingly,  before  dawn 
on  the  following  morning,  he  evacuated 
the  position,  and  fell  back  slowly,  and  in 
perfect  order,  to  Mojaisk  on  the  Moscow 
road.  Benningsen,  who  had  a  keen  eye 
for  strategy,  urged  Knlusoff  here, 

"  Not  to  fail  b&ck  on  Hoscow,  but  to  move 
with  the  muD  body  of  his  forces  in  the  direction 
■>r  Kalouga,  on  which  line  he  would  be  most  ul- 


vanti^eoualj  posted  in  case  the  enemy  perstfted 
in  his  movement  on  Moscow  to  baflle  bis  open- 
tinn,  or  render  it  finally  disastrous." — Wilton, 
161. 

But  the  commander-in-chief  fell  b-^k 
leisurely  along  the  main  road,  and,  with 
some  sharp  rear-guard  combats,  arrived  in 
front  of  Moscow,  where  he  took  up  a  de- 
fensive position  on  the  thii-tcenth.  Many 
of  the  generals,  and  the  mass  of  the  army, 
were  eager  for  another  combat  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  capital ;  but  at  a  council 
of  war,  held  to  decide  the  question,  the 
opinion  of  Kutusoff  prevailed — that  there 
was  no  good  position  covering  the  capi- 
tal— 

"That  the  Russian  army,  in  another  battle 
before  Ho>^cow,  might  be  so  shattered  as  (o  be 
rendered  incapable  of  resuming  offensive  opera- 
tions in  conjunction  with  the  other  nnnies  on 
march,  or  maneuvering  to  act  on  the  rear  and 
Sanii  communications  of  the  enemy,  the  success 
of  which  operations,  as  well  ss  their  own  safety, 
depended  on  the  cooperating  support  or  the 
Russian  main  army  ;  Uiit  the  enemy  would  be 
obliged  to  weaken  his  disposable  force  by  the 
occupation  of  Moscow,  whereas  the  Russian 
army  would  be  daily  gaining  strength ;  anil 
tinaUy,  that  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  contest  was  for  the  Russian  empire,  and  not 
fur  the  preservation  of  any  particular  dty,  or 
the  capital  itself."—  Wilton,  164. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  these  rea- 
sons were  perfectly  sound,  and  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  event. 

"  On  the  uioming  or  the  fourteenth,"  saya 
Wilson,  "  before  day-dawn,  the  troops  com- 
menced filing  through  the  city,  and  were  soon 
accompanied  by  all  the  inhabitants  and  populace 
who  could  find  any  means  of  conveyance.  A 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  souls,  out  of  two 
hundred  thousand,  with  siity-fiTc  thousand  car- 
riages of  every  description,  exclusive  of  the 
artillery  and  military  ambulances,  passed  the 
barriers  in  funeral  march." — Wilson,  165. 

The  nation  accompanied  tlieir  anny, 
and  the  empty  shell  of  the  capital  was' 
alone  left  to  the  invaders.  Wc  now  come 
to  the  very  curious  and  much-vexed  ques- 
tion. Who  burnt  Moscow  ?  Wilson  agrees 
with  Tliiers  and  Alison  in  attributing  the 
deed  to  the  governor  Rostopchin.  The 
reasons  he  a.ssigns  seem  qiiite  decisive 
upon  the  subject.  When  Kutusoff  fell 
back  towards  the  capital,  Rostopchin  pub- 
licly avowed  bis 

"  Resolve,  if  the  city  were  not  to  be  defended 
by  the  Russian  army,  to  convoke  all  the  autfaor- 
lUes  and  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  ai- 
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nnoDg   ft  geoenl   and  muoicipally  regulated 
craBagrmtioD — a  Bicriflce  which  he  wwa  "'"•*>- 


As  ft  fuller  security  agaioBt  the  counteraction  ' 
of  his  deugn,  he  ioHisti^  on  and  obtained  a  sol- 
emn proinise  from  KutusoiT,  that  if  any  change 
KbouM  occur  in  hia  resolution  to  defend  the  citj,  i 
he  would  giTO  bim  three  full  dajs'  notice." — 
WOtoa,  168. 

Eatusoff  could  or  did  not  fulfill  bis  pro- ! 
mise ;  the  meeting  could  not  be  held,  .ind 
thus  I 

"  Rostopchin,  the  goTemor,  was  placed  in  a  i 
fake  position.  He  could  neither  denj  nor  adopt 
the  act;  but  his  previous  announcement  of  that 
intention,  bis  demand  of  Kutusoff  '  ibr  three 
dajs'  notice,'  the  reroonl  or  destruction  of  all 
the  fire-enginra  and  apparatus,  the  release  of 
serenl  hundred  malefactors,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  bands  under  directing  superiors, 
impress  conTiction  that  Rcetopchin  was  the  au- 
thor and  abettor  of  the  transaction.  He  never  ' 
forgave  Kutusoff  for  the  infraction  of  the  promise  ' 
— a  promise  which  he  publicly  declared  Kutusoff 
'swore  by  the  white  hairs  of  his  head'  to  keep,  , 
and  the  breach  of  which  compelled  him  to  make  | 
clandestine  preparations,  and  take  measures  as  if 
be  were  instigating  an  offense  against  his  coun- 
trymen and  country ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been 
kept,  an  occasion  would  have  been  presented  to  ' 
him  to  assume  the  avowed  responsible  lead  in  . 
an  act  of  public  virtue  enhancing  national  fame."  ' 
—  WiUtm,  178.  j 

Of  the  stem  character  of  the  man,  and  | 
ihe  fierce  patriotic  spirit  which  burned  in  | 
every  Russian  breast,  from  the  Emperor  I 
to  the  serf^  the  following  anecdote  wiU  of- 1 
ford  aa  illuatration  worth  pages  of  dccla- 1 
mation.  Kostopchin  possessed  a  magniti- 
cent  palace  residence  atWoronowo,  fitted 
up  ID  the  most  superb  and  costly  maDDcr 
with  articles  of  antique  verlu.  When  the  | 
French  approached  the  place,  he  desired  | 
the  presence  of  several  Russian  generals  i 
and  the  English  Commiswoner.  ) 


"  At  the  morning  dawn  a  deputation  of  elders 
frttn  the  village  appeared,  stating  that  '  they 
bad  all  made  their  dispositions  to  retire  with  the 
troops,  and  soliciting  to  he  permitted  to  go  to  an 
tstatc  of  their  suzerain's  in  Siberla,,aB  they  pre- 
ferred to  be  removed  there,  or  to  any  other  pro- 
vice  of  the  empire,  rather  than  to  he  subjected 
to  french  dominion.'  The  permission  being ' 
granted,  the  whole  colony,  seventeen  hundred 
souls,  began  their  march,  and  presented  one  of 
the  most  affecting  sights  ever  heheld:  but  not 
a  fdaint  was  heard.  'Uodgive  our  Emperor  and 
RuBua  victc»T,  with  benedictions  on  tboir  lord,' . 
were  the  onty  escbmntions  or  expressions  that ' 
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escaped  their  lips.  Having  posted  their  declara- 
tion on  the  church  doors  in  three  languages, 
Rostopchin,  on  hearing  the  pickets  commence 
sLirmishing,  and  seeing  the  enemy  in  move- 
ment, entered  bis  palace,  begging  his  friends  to 
accompany  him.  Un  arriving  at  the  porch, 
burning  torches  were  distributed  to  every  one. 
Mounting  the  stairs,  and  reaching  his  state  bed- 
room, Rostopchin  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
said  to  the  English  General  '  That  is  my  mar- 
riage-bed ;  I  have  not  the  heart  to  set  it  on  fire ; 
you  must  spare  roe  this  pain.'  When  Ros- 
topchin had  himself  set  on  fh«  all  the  rest  of  the 
apartment,  then,  and  not  before,  his  wish  was 
executed.  Each  apartoient  was  ignited  as  the 
party  proceeded,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
the  whole  was  one  blazing  mass.  Rostopchin 
then  proceeded  to  the  stables,  which  were  quick- 
ly in  flames,  and  afterwards  stood  in  front  con- 
templating the  progress  of  the  fire  and  the  fkll- 
ing  Iragments.  When  the  last  cast  of  the  Ca> 
vallo  group  was  precipitated,  he  said :  '  I  am  at 
ease :'  and  as  the  enemy's  shots  were  now 
whistling  around,  he  and  all  retired." — Wilton, 
179,  180. 

When  Kutusoff  evacuated  Moscow,  he 
fell  back  for  two  marches  along  the  Ko- 
lomna road;  wheeling  then  to  nis  right, 
he  mnde  a  semicircular  march  round  Mos- 
cow at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  it,  up  the  stream  of  the  Pakra, 
till  he  reached  Krnsnoi  Pakra  on  the  old 
road  to  Kaloiiga  ;  here  he  arrived  on  the 
nineteenth.  By  this  most  able  movement 
tlic  Russian  general  at  once  drew  near  to 
his  own  rei-nforcoments,  threatened  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  secured 
hia  own  upon  iho  important  city  of  Ka- 
louga,  whilst  he  preserved  to  himself^  and 
debarred  them  from  the  Hchest  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  end  of  the  month,  when  Napoleon 
despatched  a  strong  force  under  Murnt 
and  Poniatowski  against  him  ;  he  then  felt 
hack  still  along  tTic  old  Knionga  road, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Pakra  to  those  of 
the  Nara,  and  established  himself  at  Ta- 
routino,  where  he  put  a  period  to  the  long 
retreat  of  the  Russian  armies,  and  pre- 
served in  a  much  more  secure  position  all 
the  advantages  of  his  former  more  ad- 
vanced one  on  the  Pakra.  The  camp  of 
Taroutino  was  strong  in  itself,  and  now 
became  the  real  capital  of  the  mobilized 
Russian  empire.  It  was  the  Torres  Ve- 
dras  of  the  Moscow  campai";n.  In  it 
Kutusoff  remained  undisturbed  from  the 
second  October  till  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  same  month,  reorganizing  and  recruit- 
ing his  army.  Of  this  period  Wilson  has 
left  the  following  striking  picture: 
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**  The  reenforcement  and  prorisioning  of  the 
assembling  army  was  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary efforts  of  national  seal  ever  made.  No 
Russian  who  possessed  any  article  which  could 
be  rendered  scryiceable  to  the  state,  withheld 
it :  horses,  arms,  equipment,  provisions,  and,  in 
brief,  every  thing  that  can  be  imagined,  was 
poured  into  the  camps.  If  ilitia  performed  the 
most  remarkable  marches,  even  for  Russians,  to 
reach  the  head-quarters.  Old  and  young,  under 
and  over  the  regulated  ages,  flocked  to  the  stand- 
ards, and  would  not  be  refused  service.  Fathers 
of  families,  many  seventy  ^ears  of  age  and  up- 
wardf^  placed  themselves  m  the  ranks,  and  en- 
countered every  fatigue  as  well  a?  peril  with  all 
the  ardor  of  youth.  Governors  of  distant  pro- 
vinces, without  waiting  for  orders  or  requisi- 
tions, urged  forward  every  supply  they  could 
collect ;  and  so  many  cannon  were  dispatched 
by  relays,  that  a  hundred  and  sixty  beautiful 
new  guns  were  in  one  day  sent  away  as  super- 
fluous. When  the  army  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  men,  not  only  were  they 
regularly  fed,  but  fifly  thousand  horses  received 
full  rations  of  hay  and  corn  without  the  exten- 
sion of  the  foraging  range  above  twenty  miles. 
Tlie  camp  resembled  a  beehive  in  the  activity  of 
its  swarming  hosts.  The  whole  nation  was  so- 
licitous to  flll  it  with  stores  and  useful  largesses.** 
—  TT/foem,  194,  195. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous of  the  many  curious  revelations  con- 
tained in  this  work,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
decisive  part  taken  by  Sir  llobert  in  pre- 
venting Kutusoflf  from  concluding  an  ar- 
mistice with  Napoleon  for  the  evacuation 
of  Moscow.  When  Napoleon  first  en- 
tered the  Russian  capital,  he  never  doubt- 
ed that  a  few  days  would  bring  proposals 
from  Alexander,  offering  to  conclude 
peace  upon  the  most  favorable  terms,  and 
conceding  all  the  points  at  issue  when  the 
contest  began.  Tiie  burning  of  the  town 
was  the  first  rude  shock  which  this  pleas- 
ant anticipation  received.  But  still  he 
believed  that,  so  long  :is  he  held  Moscow, 
the  Russians  would  be  only  too  happy  to 
conclude  a  convention,  agreeing  to  his 
unmolested  retreat  in  exchange  for  it. 
Yet  as  time  passed  on,  and  the  negotia- 
tors came  not,  Napoleon  grew  anxious ; 
his  acute  mind  saw  at  a  glance  the  enor- 
mous and  frightful  extent  of  the  peril  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  should  he  be 
ultimately  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  he 
took  the  first  step  on  his  own  side,  by 
sendinsi^  General  Lauriston  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Kutusoff's  head-quarters  to 
propose  an  armistice. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  on  the  fourth  Oc- 
tober,   was   at   Milarado witches  bivouac 


when  he  received  a  message  from  General 
Benningsen,  requesting  him  to  return  in- 
stantly to  head-quarters.  He  found  an 
assembly  of  general  oflScers  anxiously 
awaiting  his  return. 

'*  They  afforded  him  proof  that  Kutusofl^  in 
answer  to  a  proposition  made  by  Lauriston  on 
behalf  of  Napoleon,  had  agreed  to  meet  him 
this  same  night  at  a  station  several  miles  from 
his  most  advanced  vidcttcs,  on  the  road  to  Mos- 
cow, there  to  confer  on  the  terms  of  a  conven- 
tion, 'for  the  immediate  retreat  of  the  whole 
invading  army  from  the  territories  of  Russia^ 
which  convention  was  also  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  peace  to  which  it  was  to  be  the  prelimina- 
ry.' They  added  that '  Napoleon  himself  might 
be  expected  at  the  interview,  as  Lauriston  had 
stated  that  he  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
friend.'  They  therefore  required  from  the  Eng- 
lish General  *■  that  he  would  act  as  commissioner 
of  the  Emperor  under  his  delegated  authority/ 
and  *'  as  an  English  commissioner  charged  with 
the  protection  of  the  British  and  allied  inter- 
ests :'  adding  *  the  resolve  of  the  chiefs,  which 
would  be  sustained  by  the  army,  not  to  allow 
Kutusoif  to  return  and  resume  the  command  if 
once  he  quitted  it  for  this  midnight  interview  in 
the  enemy's  camp.'  They  declared  that  they 
wished  to  avoid  extreme  measures,  but  that 
thftir  minds  were  made  up  to  dUpoueu  the  Mar^ 
sJial  of  his  authority  if  he  should  inflexibly 
persevere,'  " — WHson^  188. 

This  was  a  dangerous  mission  to  under- 
take and  a  delicate  one  to  execute,  but 
Sir  Robert  did  not  hesitate.  Kutusoff,  at 
the  private  interview  which  ensued,  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  what  Sir  Robert  had 
heard  as  to  an  interview,  and  added  that 
'^  he  would  admit  that  ho  already  knew 
those  propositions  to  be  of  a  pacific  cha- 
racter, and  perhaps  they  might  lead  to  an 
arrangement  satisfactory  and  honorable 
for  Russia,"  concluding  by  an  assurance 
that  his  determination  was  "  irrevocable," 
and  justifying  it  by  the  state  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  condition  of  the  army,  which, 
although  becoming  numerous j  tocts  still 
far  from  being  efficient  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers.  Sir  Robert  then  reminded 
the  Marshal  ^^  of  the  Emperor  Alexander's 
last  words  to  himself,  the  Marshal,  on 
quitting  St.  Petersburg,  relative  to  the 
rejection  of  all  negotiation  whilst  an  armed 
Frenchman  was  in  the  country ;  and  of 
the  renewal  of  that  solemn  pledge  to  him, 
the  English  General,  with  instructions  to 
intervene  when  ho  saw  that  pledge  and 
connecting  interests  endangered  by  any 
one,  of  whatsoever  rank  he  miffht  be,*^ 
and  he  entered  his  protest  and  Drought 
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forward  Us  arguments.  But  in  vain; 
Kutusoff  remained  firm.  The  English 
General  then  brought  in  to  aid  his  repre- 
sentations the  Emperor's  uncle,  (Duke 
Alexander  of  Wirtemberg,)  his  brother- 
in-law,  (the  Duke  of  Oldenberg,)  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  (Prince  Wolkonsky.)  They 
expi^ssed  their  "  full  confidence  in  the 
Marshals  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  judg- 
ment ;  but  recommend,  under  the  consid- 
erations urged,  and  the  suspicious  temper 
of  the  army,  to  which  they  could  testify, 
that  the  Marshal  should  annul  the  pro 
posed  interview  out  of  the  Russian  camp, 
and  invite  General  Lauriston  to  one  at  his 
own  head-quailers,  as  a  more  becoming 
and  less  disquieting  proceeding." — Wil- 
son^ 188.  Kutusoff  at  last  gave  way  ;  the 
midnight  interview  was  given  up,  and 
Lauriston  publicly  received  at  the  Russian 
head -quarters,  where  he  handed  to  the 
Russian  commander  a  letter  from  Napo- 
leon to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  was 
told  by  Kutusoff,  that  as  to  concluding  an 
armistice,  "  he  had  no  authority  on  that 
head."  This  transaction  may  be  said  to 
have  rendered  inevitable  all  the  horrors 
of  the  Moscow  retreat.  It  placed  Kutu- 
soff and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  an  attitude 
of  almost  open  hostility,  and  drew  from 
the  Emperor  Alexander  the  following 
severe  instructions  to  the  former : 

"  In  the  interview  I  had  with  you  at  the  very 
moment  of  your  departure,  and  when  I  confided 
my  armies  to  your  command,  I  informed  you  of 
my  firm  desire  to  avoid  all  negotiations  with  the 
enemy  and  all  relations  with  him  that  tended  to 
peace.  Now,  after  what  has  passed,  I  must  re- 
peat, with  the  same  resolution,  that  I  desire  this 
principle  adopted  hy  me  Uf  be  observed  by  you  to 
it$  /ullest  extent,  and  in  the  most  rigorous  and 
inflexible  manner^ —  Wilson,  203. 

From  this  time  until  the  nineteenth 
October,  Napoleon  lay  inactive  at  Mos- 
cow, wasting  those  moments  which  never 
could  return,  not  undervaluing  the  fright- 
ful peril  of  his  position,  but  hoping  to  the 
last  that  Alexander  would  accept  his 
terms.  Clearly  seeing  on  the  one  hand 
the  dreadful  military  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger of  a  retreat,  fully  appreciating  on  the 
other  the  great  political  advantage  of  his 
position  in  the  capital  which  he  had  won, 
he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  abandon 
this  political  vantage-ground,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  to  liall  back  before  his 
enemies.  He  proposed,  indeed,  at  one 
time,  to  leave  Moscow,  and  move  with  his 


main  army  to  Weliki  Luki  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  on  to  the  St.  Peters- 
burg road,  whence  he  could  at  once  cither 
support  an  offensive  point  to  be  made 
upon  that  capital  by  the  corps  of  Victor, 
St.  Cyr,  and  half  of  that  of  Macdonald, 
(which  had  been  left  to  guard  his  flanks 
and  communications  at   Smolensko  and 
Witepsk ;)  or,  in  the  event  of  that  failing, 
retire  directly  upon  Poland  through  Wit- 
epsk.*    But  the  unanimous  opposition  of 
his  generals  and  army  at  the  very  mention 
of  an  offensive  movement  caused  this  to 
be  given  up.     At  last  he  became   con- 
vinced that  all  hope  of  negotiations  was 
fruitless,  and  that  retreat  he  must.     But 
the   determination    was  made  too    late. 
The  hand  of  fate  was  already  upon  him. 
Whilst  ho  wasted  time  at  Moscow,  the 
vast  Russian  plan  for  enveloping  and  de- 
stroying  his   host  was  in   full   progress. 
Every  day  increased  the  numbers  and  ef- 
ficiency of  Kutusoff 's  army  at  Taroutino. 
The   peace  with   Sweden   had   rendered 
disposable    the    amiy  of  Finland ;    the 
greater  part  of  it,  reenforced  by  the  mili- 
tia of  St.  Petersburg,  was  moved  up  to 
the  support  of  Count  Wittgenstein,  who 
was  opposed  on  the  line  of  the  Dwina  by 
the  corps  of  Oudinot  and  Wrede,  and 
might  bo  reenforced  by  Victor  from  Smo- 
lensko.    Wittgenstein,  who  would  thus 
have  about  fifty  thousand  men,  was  to 
act  vigorously  against  Oudinot  from  the 
north,  drive  him  back  from  Polotsk  over 
the  Dwina,  advance  to  the  banks  of  the 
Quia,  and  menace  the  line  of  retreat  of 
the.  French    army.      Tchichagoff,    who 
commanded  the  army  of  Moldavia,  also 
fifly  thousand  strong,  rendered  disposa- 
ble by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey, 
was  ordered  up  by  hasty  marches  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  marshes 
of  Pinslv  on  the  Polish  frontier :  he  was 
there  to  join  the  force  of  Tormasoff,  which 
was  employed  watching  Reynior's  corps 
and     Schwartzenberg's    Austrians,     and 
drive  them  back  on  Poland.     Leaving  a 
corps  to  keep  them  in  check,  he  was  then 
to  march  on  tlie  line  of  the  I3eresina,  and 
establish  himself  on  the  important  bridge 
of  Borissow,  directly  on  >iaj)olcon's  line 
of  retreat.     Thus,  Wittgenstein  from  the 
north,  and  Tchichagoff  from  the  south, 
were  marching  to  unite  upon  the  French 
line  of  retreat  between  Smolensko  and 


*  Thiers,  xir.  411. 
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Wilna,  while  Napoleon  still  lay  in  fancied 
secunty  amidst  the  ruins  of  Aloscow. 

When  the  French  Emperor  at  last  deter- 
mined to  retire,  he,  with  his  usual  genius, 
selected  a  route  which  would  lead  him 
through  a  new  and  hitherto  untraversed 
country.  His  design  was  to  move  from 
^loscow  upon  Kalouga,  and  establish  him- 
self there  in  the  most  productive  district  of 
Russia,  from  whence  he  could  fall  back, 
if  necessary,  to  Smolensko,  by  the  un- 
touched road  of  Jelnia.  He  was  prepar- 
ing for  this  movement  when  an  attack 
was  made  by  Kutusoff  upon  Murat  and 
Poniatowski  at  Winkowo.  These  gene- 
rals were  surprised  in  their  cantonments 
by  the  Russians,  and  driven  back  with 
the  loss  of  t  wo  thousand  prisoners,  thirty- 
eight  guns,  and  an  eagle,  and  might  have 
been  entirely  cut  off  had  Kutusoff  at- 
tacked with  more  vigor. 

This  check  roused  Napoleon.  He 
rapidly  concentrated  his  army,  which  had 
now  wasted  away  to  little  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  combatants  present 
with  the  eagles,  and  set  out  from  Mos- 
cow upon  the  nineteenth  October.  Two 
roads  lead  from  thence  to  Kalouga  —  the 
old,  which  passed  through  Kutusoff's 
camp  at  Taroutino,  and  the  new,  which 
led  by  Malo-.Taroslawitz.  Napoleon  set 
out  upon  the  old  one,  but,  after  advancing 
along  it  for  two  days,  he  suddenly  turned 
to  the  right,  and  gained  by  cross-roads 
the  new  route  which  led  by  Malo-Jarosla- 
witz.  The  object  of  this  skillful  maneuver 
wjus  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Russian  army, 
and  reach  Kalouga  before  them.  But 
Milaradowitch,  whose  corps  was  in  ad- 
vance, and  with  whom  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
was,  divining  the  French  Emperor's  in- 
tentions, pushed  on  by  a  forced  inarch, 
and  reached  Malo-Jaroslawitz,  tl^e  most 
defensible  point  on  the  new  road,  just  as 
the  enemy's  advanced  guard  entered  it. 
Then  (twenty-fourth  October)  ensued  one 
of  the  most  desperate  combats  of  the 
whole  war — Eugene,  with  his  Italians, 
striving  with  the  utmost  energy  to  force 
the  detilc,  and  clear  the  road  to  the  land 
of  promise  beyond ;  Milaradowitch  fight- 
ing to  the  death  to  hold  the  pass  until 
Kutusoff  could  come  up  with  the  main 
army,  and  bar  the  further  progress  of  the 
French.  Hard  indeed  was  the  struggle 
which  now  ensued.  The  whole  day, 
without  intermission,  the  contest  raged. 
Eleven  times  the  town  was  taken  and  re- 
taken, and  it  finally  remained  in  the  hands 


of  the  French.  But  Milaradowitch  made 
good  the  marshy  defile  beyond  until,  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  the 
dense  columns  of  Kutusoff,  who  had  slow- 
ly effected  his  flank  march,  arrived.  The 
next  day  must  decide  the  fate  of  the 
French  army.  Success  would  open  to 
them  the  rich  land  of  the  south  —  defeat 
throw  them  back  on  the  wasted  line  of 
the  Smolensko  road. 

The  Russians  were  busy  during  the 
night  preparing  for  the  coming  battle, 
when  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  generals  were  summoned  to  a  council. 

*^  Kutusoff,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  circle, 
shortly  acquainted  them  that  ^  he  had  received 
information  which  had  induced  him  to  relin- 
quish the  intention  of  defending  the  ground  in 
front  of  Kalo-Jaroslawitz  and  determined  him 
to  retire  behind  the  Koricza  to  secure  the  road 
to  Kalouga,  and  communication  with  the  Oka.* 
This  announcement  was  a  thunderbolt  that 
caused  a  momentary  stupor/' 

The  Russian  generals  and  the  English 
Commissioner  remonstrated  in  the  most 
earnest  way  against  this  determination  — 
but  in  vain.  To  the  latter  Kutusoff  re- 
plied : 

"  I  don't  care  for  your  objections.  /  prefer 
giving  my  enemy  a  ^pont  (Par '  a*  you  call  ii^ 
to  receiving  a  *  coup  de  collier ;'  besides,  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  total  d^tntction  of  ih« 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  army  ttould  he  such 
a  henefit  to  the  world :  his  succession  would  not 
fall  to  Russia,  or  any  other  Continental  power, 
hut  to  that  which  already  commands  the  sea, 
and  whose  dominion  would  tlien  he  intolerahUy 
—  Wilson,  288,  284. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
characteristic  conversations  given  in  the 
whole  book,  and  sheds  much  light  both 
on  the  extreme  caution  of  the  old  Russian 
general,  on  the  jealousy  of  the  predomi- 
nating influence  of  England  felt  by  the 
Russian  noblesse  whom  he  represented, 
and  on  the  share  that  jealousy  had  in 
rendenng  him  unwilling  to  upset  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  by  the  entire 
destruction  of  Napoleon. 

The  next  day  the  Russian  army  had 
fallen  back  to  its  new  position,  but  Napo- 
leon made  no  move.  On  the  day  after, 
apparently  daunted  by  the  desperate  de- 
fense which  Milaradowitch  had  made,  he 
gave  up  his  plan  of  forcing  a  passage  to 
Kalouga ;  made  no  attempt  to  reach  Smo- 
lensko by  the  untraversed  road  of  Me- 
dynsk  and  Jelnia,  which  lay  ofjen  to  him ; 
but  set  out  by  the  shortest  and   moAt 
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direct,  bnt  utterly  vaated  and  ruined, 
route  to  that  place  bjr  Mojoisk  and  Wiaz- 
ma.  Thus  both  armies  at  the  same  time 
fell  back  from  the  smoldering  remiiios 
of  MaloJaroslawitz.  This  was  a  fatal 
step  for  Napoleon.  It  was  better  to  have 
suffered  any  loss  in  forcing  Kmusoff's  , 
new  position  than  to  have  fallen  back,  ' 
without  provbious  or  supplies  of  any  sort  i 
in  hand,  along  the  utterly  barren  and  de-  \ 
Tastated  line  of  his  former  advance.  But  | 
his  generals  were  completely  discouraged,  , 
and  all,  except  Davoast,  urged  an  instant 
retreat  by  the  shortest  route.  His  cav.il- 
ry  was  in  the  most  miserable  state  ;  not 
more  than  twelve  thousand  retained  their 
horses,  and  these  were  so  wasted  away 
that  they  were  fit  for  no  exeilion — whilst  i 
artilleiy  had  to  be  abandoned  at  every  1 
step  for  want  of  horses  to  draw  them,  ; 
Napoleon  yielded  to  the  general  discoiir-  ■ 
agement,  and  marched  upon  5Iojaisk. 

Kiitusoff  detached  in  pursuit  Milara- 
dowiteh,  with  his  own  corps  and  Paske-  j 
witch's,  and  Platoff  with  Lis  Cossacks ;  | 
bnt  he  moved  wiih  the  main  body  of  hi^  ; 
army  along  a  parallel  line  by  Medynsk 
and  Jclnia.  This  secnred  to  him  the  im-  I 
mense  advantage  of  marching  his  troopa  , 
through  a  virgin  country,  where  provi- 
sions were  plentiful  and  shelter  could  be 
procured,  whilst  it  rendered  any  halt  on  j 
the  part  of  the  enemy  imposxiblc.  as  his 
advance  would  ^ways  turn  their  position, 
and  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  having 
their  line  of  retreat  cut  off.  Napoleon 
conducted  his  retreat  not  in  one  solid 
niass,  but  by  successive  corps,  with  tho  ! 
interval  of  a  march  between  each.  This 
course,  rendered  absolutely  necessary 
from  the  want  of  magazines,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  subsistence  along  the 
road,  exposed  the  rear  of  the  column  to 
the  greatest  danger  from  a  flank  attack. 
Milaradowitch  and  Platoff  followed  the 
French  with  the  most  relentless  fury,  but 
their  force,  not  amounting  to  more  than 
twenty-seven  thousand  men,  could  not 
alone  intercept  their  route.  On  the  fourtii 
November,  Milarado witch,  by  a  flank 
moTement,  cut  in  between  the  reai-euaid. 
conusting  of  Davoust's  corps  and  tiiat  ot 
En^ne,  which  was  next  to  it,  close  to 
Wiazma.  Eugene  hastened  back  to  dis- 
engage Davoust ;  Ney  halted  at  Wiazmii 
to  support  Eugene.  Kutusoff  was  at  thl-i 
time  at  Biskowo,  a  short  distance  to  thi' 
left;  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  on  thf 
muu  road  was  dialiuctly  beard.  Alde-de- 
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ijamp  after  aidenle-camp  arrived  from 
Milarado  witch  begging  reinforcements, 
.ind  promising  decisive  success,  Benning- 
.den  aud  the  other  Russian  generals  en- 
vreated  their  commander  to  advance,  or 
:it  least  to  send  on  apart  of  his  force. 

"  Tho  Engliiih  General  represented  '  that  even 
a  division  of  cavalry  with  some  flying  artlUery 
inu.st  embarrass  tho  oncruy.  and  perhaps  might 
iichieve  a  eofip-de-main  in  nh  rear  of  influential 
importance.'  Kutusoff rcmnincd  inflexible,  only 
■aying;  '  TTie  time  ha»  not  yet  eomt.'  " — H'ii»wi, 
M6. 

He  could  easily,  by  pushing  on  to  Wi- 
azma, have  established  the  whole  of  his 
army  across  the  road  beyond  that  town, 
and  thus  have  cut  ofl*  Ney,  Eugene,  and 
Davoust,  or  he  might  have  supported 
Milav.tdowitch,  and  overwhelmed  Da- 
voust .alone ;  but  he  would  not  run  the 
risk.  He  left  it  to  the  slow  but  sure 
event  of  famine  and  the  cold.  Milarado- 
witch,  in  consequence,  had  to  draw  back 
from  tho  main  road,  and  content  himself 
with  attacking  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
French  as  they  filed  past.  He  inflicted 
ou  them  a  loss  of  six  thousand  men,  two 
thousand  of  whom  were  prisoners. 

Napoleon  now  hastened  on  to  Smolen- 
sko,  when  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  winter  quarters.  At 
Dorogobouge  he  was  met  by  intelligence 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Malet  in  Paris, 
whiuh  so  nearly  overturned  the  Imperial 
government,  and  by  the  most  disastrous 
news  from  both  his  wings.  Tchichagoff, 
with  the  army  of  Moldavia,  had  joined 
I  Tormasofi',  driven  back  Ileynier  and 
I  Sch wart zenberg,  and,  after  leaving  25,000 
I  men  to  watch  them  on  the  Polish  fron- 
I  tier,  was  now  marciiing  with  35,000  upon 
\  the  upper  Beresina  and  his  line  of  retreat; 
j  while  on  the  other  flank,  St,  Cyr,  who 
I  commanded  Oudinot's  corps  and  the  Ba- 
varians, had  been  driven  by  Wittgenstein 
I  from  Polotsk  and  the  line  of  the  Dwina, 
\  and  was  falling  back  on  tho  Oula  where 
I  he  hoped  to  meet  Victor,  who  had 
1  marched  in  liaste  to  his  support  from 
'  Sraolensko.  Thus,  Irom  the  north  and 
the  south,  the  French  Emperor's  line  of 
retreat  was  equally  menaced.  He  dis- 
patched the  most  pressing  orders  to  Vic- 
tor to  nnite  with  Oudinot's  corps  and 
drive  back  Wittgenstein  on  Polotsk  ;  and 
to  Sch wart  zen berg  to  hasten  by  forced 
marches  after  Tclitchagoff ;  while,  still 
further  to  secure  his  flank  on  the  side  of 
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^lio  Dwitia,  he  directed  Eugeno  to  quit 
uhe  6rftnd  Army,  and  march  Across  the 
country  to  Witepsk,  on  that  liver. 

But  a  worse  enemy  even  than  the  Rus- 
sians was  now  at  hand.  The  winter  was 
about  to  set  in.  It  is  n  circumstance, 
however,  worthy  of  tiie  utmost  attention 
in  estimating  the  real  cause  of  the  rnin  of 
the  French  army,  to  note  what  is  now 
admitted  both  by  Thiers  and  Chainbray, 
from  the  evidence  of  official  docuinenta, 
tiiat  at  Dorogobouge,  before  the  fatal  cold 
»et  in,  the  effectives  of  t!ie  Grand  Army, 
wtiich  had  crossed  the  Nicnicu  420,000 
strong,  fought  at  Borodino  133,000,  and 
left  Moscow  100,000,  had  mink  doien 
to  50,000  cotnlatauta,  followed  by  an  un- 
armed crowd  of  camp-tblioweraand  strag- 
glers to  about  tlie  same  amount. 

The  description  of  the  setting  in  of  tlie 
cold,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  French 
army,  is  one  of  the  most  terribly  sinking 
jMirts  of  Sir  Kobeit'a  work.  No  one  but 
an  eye-witness  could  have  given  the  thrill- 
ing touches  which  almost  make  us  shud- 


"On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  (November,) 
as  hikS  been  noted,  snow  had  first  fallen  in  lar^ 
flakes  so  as  to  cover  the  »)il.  On  the  <ifth  the 
quantity  incroiscd  considerably.  On  the  sixth 
nise  that  mor-eutting  wind  which  hardened 
the  snow  and  made  it  sparkle  a-s  it  fell  like 
small  diamonds,  whilst  the  air,  under  the  efiecC 
of  its  contracting  action,  wis  filled  with  a  con- 
tinual rinipng  sound.  The  atmosphere  seemed 
to  bo  rarcflcd  till  it  became  ^lite  crisp  and  brit- 
tle. The  enemy,  already  afflicted  by  hunger, 
fctigue,  sickness,  and  wounds,  were  ill-prepared 
for  this  new  though  alirays  certain  calamity. 
From  thia  lime  a  state  of  feeling  prevailed  that 
denaturalized  humanity-^a  general  recklessness 
pervaded  all — a  callousness  to  every  considera- 
tion but  selfish  momentary  relief,  with  one  hon- 
orable exception  in  (avor  of  the  French,  who, 
when  captive,  could  not  be  induced  by  any 
temptation,  by  any  threats,  by  any  privations, 
to  cast  reproach  on  their  Emperor  as  the  causa 
of  tbcir  misfortunes  and  sufferings.  The  fam- 
ished, dying  of  hunger,  refused  food,  rather 
tban  utter  an  injurious  word  against  their  chief, 
to  indulge  aud  humor  vindicttve  inquirers. 
With  this  exception,  rage  appeared  to  madden 
all  ...  .  The  maniacs  tore  away  the 
clothing  of  their  oifn  companions  when  they 
were  to  be  abandoned.  If  any  food  was  found, 
■t\vy  turned  their  arras  against  each  other. 
Thev  repulsed  with  force  every  one  who  en- 
deavored to  share  their  bivouac-fire  when  one  ' 
C'luld  be  lighted,  and  thev  merdlessly  killed  I 
every  prisoner.  S'or  was  the  Russian  peasant,  ' 
victim  of  the  enemy's  fury  in  his  advance  as 
well  as  retreat,  less  ferociously  savage." —  Wil- 
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I     But    the  treatment  of  the    prisoners 
I  almost  exceeds  belief,  from  its  barbarity : 

"  All  prisoners  were  imm«diaUli/  and  invar- 
'  iaili/  itripptd  tlarb  naktd,  and  marched  in  col- 
uiuns  in  that  state,  or  turned  adrill  to  be  the 
sport  and  the  victims  of  the  peasantry,  who 
would  not  always  let  them,  as  they  sought  to  do, 
point  and  hold  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  agunat 
their  own  heads  or  hearts,  to  terminate  thdr 
suffering  in  the  most  certain  and  eipeditiouB 
manner;  for  the  peasantry  thought  that  this 
mitigation  of  torture  'would  be  an  ofieoas 
against  the  avenging  God  of  Russia,  and  deprive 
them  of  his  further  protection.'  A  remarkable 
in.stance  of  this  cruel  spirit  of  retaliation  was 
exhibited  on  the  pursuit  to  Wiazma.  Uilora- 
dowditch,  Benningsen,  Kor^  and  the  En^ish 
General,  with  various  othera,  were  proceeding 
on  the  high-road  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
irhcre  they  found  a  crowd  of  peasant  womeo, 
witli  sticks  in  tlivir  hands,  hopping  round  tt 
felled  pine-tree,  on  each  side  of  which  lay  about 
sixty  naked  prisoners  prostrate,  but  with  their 
lienils  on  the  tree,  which  those  furies  were  strik- 
ing in  nccompanicncnt  to  a  national  air  or  song 
which  they  were  yelling  in  concert ;  while  sev- 
eral hundred  armed  peasants  were  quietly  kjok- 
ing  on  as  guardians  of  the  direful  orgies.  What 
the  calvacade  approached,  the  sufferers  uttered 
piercing  shrieks,  and  kept  incessantly  cryiiu, 
'  L»  mort,  la  mort,  U  mort.'  "—  Wilton,  2B6. 

Again— 

"  When  General  Benningsen  and  the  English 
general,  with  their  sla^  were  one  afterooon  on 
the  march,  they  fell  in  with  a  column  of  aevMi 
hundred  naked  prisoners  under  a  Cossack  es- 
cort: this  column,  according  to  tho  certificate 
given  on  starting,  had  consisted  of  twelve  bnn- 
di-cd  and  fifty  men,  and  the  commandant  stated 
'that  he  he  had  twice  renewed  it,  as  the  origi- 
nal party  dropped  off,  from  the  prisonen  ne 
collected  rn  rout^,  and  that  ho  was  then  about 
completing  this  number  again.' " —  Wilton,  SS7. 

Onen 


example,  and  we  have  done. 

"  The  clinging  of  the  dogs  to  their  mastem' 
corpses  was  most  remarkable  and  icterestJng. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  at  a  village 
near  Selino,  a  detachment  of  llfty  of  tho  enemy 
had  been  surprised.  The  peasants  resolved  to 
barif  them  alire  in  a  pit :  a  drummer-boy  bian- 
ly  led  the  devoted  party,  and  sprang  into  the 
grave.  A  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  victnu 
could  not  be  secured ;  every  day,  however,  the 
dog  went  to  the  neighboring  camp,  and  came 
hack  with  a  bit  of  food  in  his  month,  to  sit  and 
moan  over  the  ncwly-ttu^ed  earth.  It  was  a 
fortnight  befure  he  could  be  killed  by  the  peas- 
ants, afraid  of  discovery." — Wilton,  960. 

To  the  honor  of  humanity  it  mnst  be 
stated  that,  oa  the  English  Geucr.it^  ar- 
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gent  representation  of  this  frightful  state 
of  things,  the  Emperor  Alexander  took 
the  most  vigorous  steps  to  check  these 
horrors,  by  prohibiting  the  murder  of 
prisoners  under  threat  of  the  severest 
panishment,  and  by  ordering  a  ducat  in 
gold  to  be  paid  for  every  prisoner  handed 
over  safe  to  the  civil  authority — unfortun- 
ately, however,  with  too  little  effect. 

Eugene's  cross-movement  towards  Wit- 
epsk  proved  most  unfortunate.  Harassed 
by  the  Cossacks,  decimated  by  the  cold, 
be  had  to  abandon  his  whole  artillery, 
baggage,  and  sick,  on  the  swollen  banks 
of  the  Wop,  and  soon  after  learned  that 
the  point  of  his  destination  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  He  then  returaed 
to  Sraolensko,  where  ho  arrived  on  the 
13th  in  the  most  miserable  plight.  Na- 
poleon meanwhile  had  arrived  on  the 
ninth  at  Smolensko,  and  occupied  himself 
in  reorganizing  and  feeding  his  army 
from  the  magazines  there.  But  no  protract- 
ed stay  could  be  made.  KutusofT  was 
sweeping  round  his  right  flank,  and 
jnight  anticipate  him  on  the  Dnieper. 
Victor  and  Oudinot  had  been  unable  to 
arrest  Wittgenstein's  movement,  and 
Tchichagoff  was  rapidly  approaching  the 
town  of  Minsk,  on  his  direct  line  of  re- 
treat, and  where  all  his  principal  stores 
and  magazines  had  been  collected.  On 
the  fourteenth,  accordingly,  he  set  out 
from  Smolensko  with  his  Guard.  Eugene 
was  to  follow  next,  then  Davoust,  Ney 
to  bringup  the  rear,  each  upon  successive 
days.  The  army  now  numbered  about 
forty-two  thousand  men  present  with  the 
eagles,  and  thirty  thousand  stragglers. 

The  direct  road  from  Smolensko  to 
Wilna  passes  through  Orcha  on  the  Dnie- 
per. Less  than  half-way  between  Smo- 
lensko and  Orcha  is  situated  the  small 
town  of  Krasnoi.  Through  this  point 
Napoleon  must  retire  —  upon  this  point 
Kutusoff  was  now  marching.  Here  the 
two  main  armies  would  come  into  colli- 
sion, and  Napoleon  might  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, for  he  was  advancing  by  succes- 
sive corps,  while  KutusofT  moved  as  a 
whole,  and  the  latter  had  fifty  thousand 
regular  troops,  the  former  not  more  than 
forty  thousand.  The  force  of  the  Russian 
army  we  have  put  down  at  fifty  thousand, 
being  the  number  which  Boutourlin  gives 
it  at.  Wilson  says  it  was  eighty  thousand 
strong.  This,  however,  seems  evidently 
to  be  a  miscalculation.  The  Russians 
suffered  greatly  during  their  pursuit  of 


the  French.  They  lost  ten  thousand  men 
at  Malo-Jaroslawitz ;  thev  abandoned  the 
active  pursuit  one  march  beyond  Kras- 
noi, and  yet  reached  Wilna  only  thirty- 
five  thousand  strong.  Upon  these  points 
all  are  agreed.  Should  Sir  Robert's  esti- 
mate be  correct,  the  Russian  army  hardly 
fell  off  at  all  between  Malo-Jaroslawitz 
and  Krasnoi,  while  it  was  engaged  with 
and  pursuing  the  enemy;  but  suddenly 
after  it  had  given  up  the  pin*suit,  and  was 
slowly  moving  on  Wilna,  it  sank  .down 
from,  eighty  thousand  to  thirty-five  thou- 
sand ;  in  other  words,  suffered  a  loss  of 
forty-five  thousand  men.  This  is  quite 
incredible.  Boutourlin's  estimate,  who 
makes  it  leave  Malo-Jaroslawitz  eighty 
thousand,  reach  Krasnoi  fifty  thousand, 
and  Wilna  thirty-five  thousand  strong, 
bears  internal  evidence  of  probability  and 
truth. 

Napoleon  reached  Krasnoi  on  the  fif- 
teenth November  with  his  Guard,  and 
Kutusoff  brought  his  whole  army  up  to 
Jourowa,  on  his  right,  within  a  short 
march  of  that  place.  He  could  easily 
have  anticipated  Napoleon,  but  he  would 
not  to  so,  and  would  only  allow  Milai'ado- 
witch  to  advance  and  cannonade  his  flank. 
The  next  day  Kutusoff  brought  up  his 
army  to  Chilowa,  close  to  Krasnoi,  where 
Napoleon  lay ;  while  Milaradowitch,  on 
the  high-road  between  that  place  and 
Smolensko,  almost  destroyed  Eugene's 
corps.  On  the  seventeenth.  Napoleon 
sallied  out  from  Krasnoi  to  meet  Da- 
voust, and  offered  battle  to  the  whole 
Russian  army.  Kutusoff,  whose  men 
were  drawn  out  in  complete  array,  wait- 
ing with  impatience  for  the  signal  to  en- 
gage, would  not  give  the  order.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  by.  Davoust,  severely 
pressed  in  flank  and  rear  by  Milarado- 
witch, came  up.  Gallitzin,  who  com- 
manded in  the  Russian  center,  executed 
some  vigorous  charges  without  orders. 
But  Tormasoff^s  column  on  the  left,  which 
might  have  occupied  the  Orcha  road,  and 
intercepted  the  French  line  of  retreat, 
was  not  allowed  to  stir.  In  vain  Ben- 
ningsen,  from  the  Russian  center,  sent  aide- 
de-camp  after  aide-de-camp  to  Kutusoff* 
to  report 

*^  Its  success,  and  the  certain  destruction  of 
the  enemy,  if  he  would  admit  the  movement  to 

be  made  as  originally  proposed To 

the  English  General,  who  had  also  quitted  Ben- 
ningsen  to  implore  his  consent  to  the  advance 
of  me  army,  and  who  had  represented  to  him 


with  three  thousand  combatants  and  as 
many  followers  (all  that  remained  able  to 
march  out  of  seven  thousand  soldiers  and 
as  many  stragglers  who  had  left  Smolens- 
ko,)  and  tuiniing  to  his  right-,  moved 
through  the  dnikness  to  the  Dnieper. 
Abandoning  on  its  banks  all  his  artillery 
and  wagons,  he  was  able  to  pass  most  of 
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'  that  Napoleon,  his  Guards,  and  what  remained 
of  his  invading  force,  were  now  in  his  power — 
who  had  pledged  himself  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, that  by  the  single  word  *  march''  the  war 
tpould  be  Jittished  within  one  hour,^  he  only 
drily  ob-jerved :  *  You  had  my  answer  at  Malo- 
Jaroslawitz.'  " — Wilson,  2Y8. 

It  was  not  till  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon that  he  would  allow  Tormasoff  to  ins  men'on  the  thin  and  bending  ice,  and 
move,  and  the  general  advance  to  take  pressing  on  down  its  right  bank,  after  en- 
place.  But  it  was  then  too  late.  Napo-  during  the  most  frightful  hardships  in 
leon,  who  had  offered  battle  only  to  save  forcing  his  way  across  country  enveloped 
Davoust,  the  moment  that  officer  joined  by  hordes  of  Cossacks,  he  succeeded  on  the 
him  commenced  his  retreat,  and  filing  twenty-first  in  joining  Napoleon  near  Or- 
rapidWr  out  of  Krasnoi,  his  rear-guard  cha.  "  I  have  two  hundred  millions  in 
only  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  the  vaults  of  the  Tuileries,"  said  the 
The  French  lost  in  these  actions  two  French  P^mperor  on  hearing  of  his  arri- 
eagles,  forty-five  guns,  above  five  thou-  val ;  "  I  would  have  given  them  all  to 
sand  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  save  Marshal  Ney." 
seven  thousand  prisoners,  mostly  strag-  Napoleon,  who  had  meanwhile  crossed 
n^crs.  the  Dnieper  unmolested  at  Orcha,  endea- 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kutusoff  yored  to  rally  his  army  there,  and  restore 

here  threw  away  a  certain  opportunity  of  some  order  to  its  ranks  by  means  of  a 

utterly  destroying  the  army  of  Napoleon,  regular  distribution  of  provisions  from  its 

But  he  was  essentially  cautious  in  dispo-  magazines.    But  it  was  all  in  vain.    The 

sition ;  he  feared  the  great  name  of  Na-  stragglers  would  not  rejoin  their  colors, 

polpon ;  he  would  not  believe  in  the  ex-  and  the  most  alarming  intelligence  came 

hausted  state  of  the  French  army ;  and  in  from  the  rear.    Tchichagoff  had  cap- 

he  distrusted  the  number  of  young  sol-  tured  Minsk,  with  all  its  immense  stores, 

diers  and  recruits  in  his  own.  and  was  advancitig  straight  on  Borissow, 

Ney's  corps  still  remained  to  come  up  on   the    Berezina,  where   was  the  only 

from  Smolensko,  and  by  Napoleon's  re-  bridge  by  which   Napoleon  could  pan; 

treat  and  the  Russian  occimition  of  Kras-  while,  on  the  other  side,  Victor  and  Oudi- 

noi,  it  was  entirely  cut  off.     Its  destruc-  not  had  made  a  joint  attack  on  Wittgen- 

tion  appeared  inevitable.     But  Ney  had  stein,  and  been  defeated.    There  was  not 

:i  soul  which  no  difficulties  could  over-  a  moment  to  lose.     Setting  out  on  the 

come,  and  no  dangera  could  daunt.    He  twentieth  from  Orcha,  Napoleon  on  the 

(Mideavored  at  first  to  force  a  passage,  twenty-second  received  at  Toloczin  the 

But,  says  Wilson—  frightful  news  that  Tchichagoff  had  made 

**  Forty  pieces  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape  ^"mself  master  of  Borissow,  and  was  in 

*iimultaneously  on  the  instant  vomited   their  possession  of  the  only  bndge  by  which 

tiamcs,  and  poured  their  deadly  shower  on  the  the  deep  stream  of  the  Berezina  coald  be 

assailants.    The  survivors  intrepidly  rushed  for-  passed.      All    hope    seemed    now   over. 

ward  with  desperate  energy ;  part  reached  the  The  Caudine  forts,  in  all  their  bittemea, 

(.^t  of  the  hill,  and  almost  touched  the  batte-  appeared    inevitable.       But     Napoleon»« 

t7^  h^.l  «rr  f '"""  7 -^IkT'^V'^^  vigor  shone  brightly  out.    Ordera  were 

their  huzza,  sprang  forward  with  fixed  bayonets,  i-°xi-i^/\^i'^a               v/»       j 

and  without  firing  a  musket    A  sanguinary  <^i«patched  to  Oudmot  to  move  by  foroed 

but  short  struggle  ensued:  the  enemy  could  marches  on   Bonssow,  and  endeavor  to 

not  maintain  their    footing,   and  were  driven  recover  the  bridge ;  while  Victor  was  di- 

lioadlong  down  the  ravine.    The  brow  and  sides  rected  to  cover  the  fiank  of  the  Grand 

'»f  the  hill  were  covered  with  dead  and  dying ;  Annv  agamst  Wittgenstein,  and  when  it 

all  the  Russian  arms  were  dripping  with  gore,  had  filed  past,  follow  as  rear-guard.     Oft 

and  the  wounded,  as  they  lay  bleeding  and  ^^^^^,^  advanced    guard,  attacking  witb 

siuvcnng  on  the  snow,  called  for  *  death  !  as  the      .  i      .    *i     t>     «'«^I  ^„*  ^r  o     ^ 

greatest  mercy  that  could  be  ministered  in  their  ^''^^^^  drove  the  Russians  out  ofBonaeow 

hoiKjlessstate:"— TTzV^ow,  279.  ^^^  o^er  the  river,  but  they  destroyed 

the  bridge  as  they  crossed,  and  drew  ttp 

That    night,  (nineteen Ui    November,)  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Berezina,  to'd^ 

Ney,  even    in    these  desperate  circum-  fend  the  passage  of  the  stream^  and  Mr 

stances,  disdaining  to  surrender,  set  out  the  road  to  France.                             '•''^' 
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Napoleon's  position  was  now  all  but 
desperate.  In  his  front  was  the  broad, 
deep,  and  bridgeless  stream  of  the  Bere- 
zina, guarded  by  Tchichagoff  with  32,000 
men.  Descending  on  his  right  was  Witt- 
genstein with  an  equal  force ;  on  his  rear 
hung  Milaradowitch,  detached  by  Kutu- 
sofT,  with  10,000  men ;  while  the  main 
Russian  army,  which  had  discontinued  its 
direct  piirsuit  at  Krasnoi,  lay  at  Kopys, 
on  the  Dnieper.  His  own  force  did  not 
exceed  40,000  combatants,  and  as  many 
stragglers,  including  the  two  fresh  corps  of 
Victor  and  Oudinot.  His  measures  were 
tsiken  with  all  his  early  genius  and  vigor. 
He  fixed  upon  Studianka,  about  twelve 
miles  above  Bonssow,  as  the  point  of  pas- 
sage. Thither  General  Eble,  with  all  the 
engineers  of  the  army,  was  sent  to  con- 
struct bridges  on  piles.  But  the  whole 
mass  of  the  troops  were  directed  on  Boris- 
sow,  while  ostentatious  preparations  were 
made  for  throwing  a  bridge  below  that 
place.  This  fortunately  entirely  deceived 
the  Russians.  Kutusoif  having  got,  as  he 
thought,  certain  information  that  the 
French  intended  to  pass  at  Berozino,  on 
the  lower  Berezina,  ordered  Tchichagoff 
to  keep  his  troops  in  that  direction  to  op- 
pose them.  This  drew  him  off  from  the 
upper  course  of  the  river,  and  enabled 
Eble  to  construct  his  bridges  immolested. 
Oudinot,  whose  corps  now  formed  the 
vanguard  of  the  army,  crossed  on  the 
twenty-sixth.  On  the  twenty-seventh, 
the  main  body  of  the  French  passed,  but 
Partonneaux's  division  of  Victor's  corps, 
which  had  been  left  as  a  rearguard  in 
Borissow  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  was 
assailed  when  on  its  march  to  Studianka, 
and  entirely  destroyed.  The  next  day 
the  Russian  general,  who  had  now  got 
certain  information  of  the  passage,  assailed 
Napoleon  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 
Wittgenstein  fell  upon  his  rear-guard, 
under  Victor,  on  the  left  bank.  Tchi- 
chagoff assailed  his  main  body,  and  more 
especially  Oudinot  and  Ney,  on  the  right. 
Tchichagoff  was  repulsed  after  a  severe 
contest ;  but  towards  evening  Victor  was 
driven  back  on  the  bridges  by  Wittgen- 
stein. At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  he 
passed  the  liver.  The  two  bridges  had 
frequently  broken  during  the  passage  of 
the  troops,  and  thousands  of  the  strag- 
glers who  had  accompanied  the  army  had 
perished  in  their  endeavors  to  cross  ;  but 
when  night  came,  a  sort  of  torpor  seized 
upon  the  helpless  multitude,  and  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  move. 


"The  next  morniDg/'  says  Wilson,  "Eble 
had  orders  to  desti*oy  the  bridges  at  eight  o'clock, 
but  he  protracted  the  execution  for  half  an  hour. 
The  flames  then  burst  forth,  and  with  them  as- 
cended a  wailing  shriek  of  anguish  and  despair 
to  the  skies.  Some  sprang  forward  on  the  fiery 
platform,  and  were  engulfed  or  consumed :  some 
dashed  into  the  river,  and,  crushed  by  massive 
blocks  of  ice,  rolled  down  the  stream,  calling  in 
vain  for  succor.  It  was  a  commingled  herd  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  doing  they  knew 
not  what,  flying  they  knew  not  whither,  and  in 
their  delirium  adding  to  each  other's  calamity. 
All  was  madness  and  md<*scribable  woe.  About 
nine,  the  Cossacks  darted  down  upon  their  prey, 
and  several  thousands  who  were  still  frantically 
cleaving  to  the  idea  of  an  escape,  found  them- 
selves thus  forever  cut  off  from  all  hope." — 
Wihon,  336. 

Henceforth  the  retreat  of  the  Grand 
Army  was  little  but  a  flight  to  Wilna : 
cannon  and  baggage  were  abandoned  at 
every  step.  Tlie  cold  increased  to  such  a 
frightful  pitch  that  the  bonds  of  discipline 
and  subordination  were  entirely  broken 
in  every  corps  except  the  Old  Guard. 
The  bivouac -fires  each  morning  were 
marked  by  a  frozen  circle  of  dead  men. 

"  The  cold,"  says  Wilson,  "  was  intense — the 
thermometer  27*^  and  30**  below  freezing  point, 
with  sky  generally  clear,  and  a  subtle,  keen,  ra- 
zor-cutting, creeping  wind,  that  penetrated  skin, 
muscle,  and  bone  to  the  very  marrow,  rondcrinjj; 
the  surface  as  white  and  the  whole  limb  affected 
as  fragile  as  alabaster :  sometimes  there  was  a 
foudroyant  seizure  that  benumbed  at  once  the 
whole  frame,  and  stiffened  motionlessly  the  still 
breathing  carcass,  from  which  feet  and  hands 
were  snapped  off  at  the  joints  with  the  slightest 
degree  of  wrench,  but  without  any  pain." —  Wil- 
son, 342. 

On  the  fifth  December,  Napoleon  quit- 
ted the  army  at  Smorgoni,  and  set  out  for 
Paris.  The  ninth,  the  miserable  crowd 
of  fur-covered  and  tattered  stragglers,  rep- 
resenting the  invading  hosts,  reached  Wil- 
na. The  next  day  they  abandoned  the 
place  en  route  for  the  Niemen.  Four 
thousand  five  hundred  men  in  arms  alone 
were  grouped  round  the  colors.  Twenty 
thousand  sick,  wounded,  and  enfeebled 
were  left  behind  in  the  town.  Five  miles 
beyond,  a  steep  ice-covered  hill  at  Ponari, 
impassable  to  carriages,  caused  the  last  of 
the  guns  and  the  last  of  the  treasure  to 
be  abandoned.  On  the  evening  of  the 
thirteenth  December,  Ney,  with  the  rear- 
guard, recrossed  the  Niemen,  and  the 
next  day  there  mustered  on  the  Polish 
plains  four  hundred  infantry  and  six  hun- 
dred cavalry  around  the  eagles  of  the 
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Grand  Army.  Six  hundred  thoasand  men 
had  crossed  that  fatal  river  to  pour  into 
the  Russian  territory. 

"ThuB,"  Bays  Sir  Robert,  "tenniDOted  the 
severest  campsigo  of  six  months  on  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  Tho  Russians  calculated 
that  125,000  of  the  enemy  perished  in  the  differ- 
ent combats ;  thit  forly-eieht  generals,  8000 
officers,  and  190,000  Eoldiera  were  captured  ; 
and  that  100,000  were  destroyed  by  cold,  hunger, 
and  disease :  that  on\j  30,000,  including  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians,  repassed  the  frontiers ; 
and  that  they  (the  Russians)  captured  seTenty- 
five  eagles  or  stands  of  colors,  and  92fl  cannon, 
exclusive  of  those  thrown  into  the  rivers  or 
buried ;  and  this  calculation  as  to  totals  can  not 
be  impugned  as  exaggerated." — Wittoa,  8G8. 

With  regard  to  KutusofPs  conduct  in 
this  campaign,mcn  will  probably  be  for- 
ever divided.  The  young  and  ardent, 
the  vigorous  in  character,  tlic  hopeful  in 
disposition,  will  condemn  it  In  no  measured 
terms,  and  point  with  triumph  to  the  great 
results  which  would  have  followed  a  more 
vigorous  course  at  Wiazma  and  Krasnoi. 
The  old  and  cautious — those  whom  know- 
ledge of  the  world  has  rendered  distrust- 
ful of  fortune,  and  experience  of  war 
doubtful  of  battle  —  will  commend  the 
prudence  which  produced  such  great  re- 
sults at  so  small  a  risk,  and  secured  the 
destruction  of  the  jireatest  army  ever 
prepared  by  man  without  the  hazardous 
chance  of  a  general  engagement.  To  us 
It  appears  that,  in  the  general  condnct  of 
the  campmgn,  the  highest  credit  is  due  to 
Kutusoff,  Wo  know  no  more  masterly 
exhibition  of  strategical  skill  than  is  af- 
forded by  his  circular  march  rhund  JIos- 
cow  to  the  strong  position  of  Tiiroutino, 
whence  he  both  menaced  his  enemies'  ' 
communications  and  covered  his  own  ;  or 
his  still  more  able  pursuit  of  Napoleon  by 
the  pai'allel  route  of  Medynsk  and  Jelnia, 
which  both  conducted  his  own  army 
through  a  country  abounding  with  sup. 
plies,  and  rendered  any  halt  on  the  French 
Emperor's  part  impossible,  fi-om  his  con- 
stantly outflanking  him.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  twice  showed  a  decided 
want  of  nerve  when  it  was  necessary  to 
stake  the  issue  of  the  war  on  the  result  of 
a  general  engagement.  Once  at  Malo- 
Jaroslawitz,  when  he  fell  back  towards 
Kalouga,  abandoning  the  Medynsk  road 
to  Smolensko  to  Napoleon,  had  he  chosen 
to  take  it.  Again  at  Krasnoi,  when,  hav- 
ing established  himself  in  a  )xisition  where, 
with  a  decided  8ni>eriority  of  foree,  he 


coninianded  Napoleon's  line  of  retreat,  he 
would  not  throw  himself  frankly  on.  His 
caution  hero  became  timidity.  He  evi- 
denlly  feared  to  risk  his  army,  composed, 
after  Borodino,  in  great  part  of  yoang 
soldiers  and  recruits,  in  a  contest  with  the 
wasted  remains  of  Napoleon's  veteranB, 
who  might,  were  they  driven  to  despair, 
be  joined  by  the  great  mass  of  stragglers 
who  followed  their  colnmns.  Alexander 
W.13  highly  displeased  with  hia  timidity ; 
and  the  following  extract  shows  clearly 
his  opinion  both  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
servii;esand  those  of  the  veteran  Marshal. 
Al  Wilna,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Emperor's  birthday,  Alexander 
sotii.  for  the  English  Commissioner,  and 


"  Vt>u  have  always  told  mo  truth — truth  I 
crmld  not  obtain  through  any  other  channel  I 
kni'w  that  the  Marshal  has  done  nothing  he 
oii^lit  to  have  done — nothing  against  the  enemy 
lliiit  he  could  avoid ;  all  hU  successes  have  been 
forrul  upon  him.  He  has  heea  playing  some  of 
his  plii  Turkish  tricks;  but  Ihe  nobility  or  Mos- 
cow support  him.  In  half,  an  hour  I  must 
ihiTt'Iore  decorate  this  mnn  ivith  the  great  order 
of  St.  George,  and  by  so  doing,  commit  a  twa- 
pa.':^  on  its  institution ;  for  it  is  the  highest 
honor,  and  hitherto  the  purest,  of  the  empire. 
Hul  I  will  not  a.sk  you  to  he  present — I  should 
fL'tl  loO  much  humiliated  if  you  were;  but  I 
hnvc  no  choice— I  must  submit  to  a  controlling 
[leciissity.  I  will,  however,  not  again  leave  my 
arm)',  and  there  shall  be  no  opportunity  given 
for  additional  misdirection  by  Uic  Harshu." — 
Wilmn,  356,  857. 

It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  all  donbt 
tlint  the  frightful  losses  sustained  by  the 
Frfiich  in  Rus.sia  were  not  owing  to  the 
cold.  The  following  facts,  upon  which  all 
wriiii-s  of  all  parties  are  agreed,  decisive- 
ly jirove  this.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Nie- 
tiiin  with  420,000  men;  left  Witepsk 
uiili  180,000;  abandoned  Moscow  wUh 
1 0O.flOO  ;  and  could  only  muster  at  Doro- 
f-nboiige,  before  the  deadly  cold  set  in, 
50,000  combatants  in  the  ranks.  Allowing 
for  120,000  detached  during  the  advance 
to  the  flanks,  this  makes  the  loss  of  com- 
batants from  the  ranks  amount  to  250,000 
in  tiie  army  under  Napoleon  in  person, 
bi-fure  the  winter  set  in.  The  cold  aggrs- 
vatod  frightfully  the  sufferings  of  ^e 
5(1,000  who  remained,  but  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  destruction  of  the  main  body, 
(the  250,000.)  To  what,  then,  waa  it 
iiwiiig?  To  three  causes.  1.  T/ieimmen- 
"''.'/ "/  "•«  distances  to  be  traversed.  From 
the  Niemen  to  Morcow  is  above  six  hun- 
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dred  miles.  No  human  effoi'ts  were  ca- 
pable of  conveying  provisions  for  420,000 
men  over  such  a  distance.  An  English 
army  almost  peiished  because  it  could  not 
Drocurc  land-transport  sufficient  for  six 
miles  of  bad  road,  during  inclement  weath- 
er, from  Balaklava  to  its  camp  before  Se- 
bastopol.  Napoleon  had  six  hundred 
miles  of  road  to  bring  his  supplies  along. 
No  power  could  accomplish  this.  2.  Tlie 
barren  ncUure  of  the  country  through 
xohich  they  had  to  pass.  The  rich  low- 
lands of  Italy  or  Germany  will  afford  sus- 
tenance to  any  number  of  men  marching 
through  them  in  an  ordinary  manner. 
All  that  is  there  required  is  a  store  with 
the  army  of  six  or  seven  days'  provisions, 
for  the  case  of  its  concentrating  to  fight. 
But  the  vast  Lithuanian  and  Russian 
plains,  thinly  inhabited,  covered  with  pine 
forests,  where  towns  are  rare  and  cultiva- 
tion sparse,  could  provide  sustenance  for 
no  considerable  body.  The  first  corps 
exhausted  their  resources — the  succeed- 
ing ones  starved.  3  ITie  immense  superi- 
ority of  the  enemy  in  light  horse.    The 


Cossack  cavalry,  almost  impotent  on  the 
field  of  battle,  are  unrivaled  for  the  light 
duties  of  a  campaign.  Their  immense 
numbers,  and  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the 
peasantry,  enabled  them  to  destroy  all 
the  villages  before  the  French  reached 
them — to  cut  off  all  small  parties  sent  out 
to  forage — to  capture  all  convoys,  unless 
guarded  by  immense  escorts.  The  innu- 
merable cavalry,  artillery,  and  baggage 
animals  of  the  French  array  speed&y  de- 
voured all  fodder  near  the  road ;  if  they 
went  to  a  distance  in  search  of  it,  they 
were  captured  ;  if  they  did  not,  they  died 
of  want.  This  frightfully  aggravated  the 
difficulty,  already  overwhelming,  of  trans- 
port, and  soon  destroyed  the  efficiency  of 
the  allied  horse.  These  three  causes, 
combined  with  the  heroic  devotion  of  the 
Russian  people,  which  led  them  to  shrink 
from  no  sacrifice,  however  great,  in  the 
defense  of  their  country,  shivered  to 
pieces  the  whole  power  of  banded  Europe, 
even  when  concentrated  by  the  iron  will 
and  directed  by  the  imrivaled  genius  of 
Napoleon  I. 


From    Bentley*8    Bllscellanj. 
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II. 


-Sbb  the  rivers  how  they  run 


Through  woods  and  meads  In  shade  and  sun, 
Sometimefl  swift,  sometimes  slow, 
Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  rarious  journey  to  the  deep- 
Like  human  life  to  endless  sleep  !*' 


SouTHKY  has  remarked  that  rivers  may 
l)e  considered 

Physically,  geographically,  and  mathematic- 
ally; 
Politically  and  commercially ; 
Historically ; 

Poetically  and  pictorially ; 
Morally  and  even  religiously. 

Were  we  to  say  all  that  might  be  said  on 
these  various  heads,  our  readers  (if  any 
should  remain)  would  be  provided  with 
enough  fluviatile  reading  to  last  for  a 
voyage  up  the  Rhine,  or  the  Nile  itself ; 


but  although  we  propose  to  glance  at 
rivers  under  these  several  aspects,  we  in- 
tend to  do  80  within  the  compass  of  this 
article,  and  to  suggest  rather  than  to  dis- 
cuss some  considerations  presented  by 
rivers.     First,  then. 

Physically  and  Geographically.  In 
the  earth's  structure,  rivers  have  been 
aptly  enough  called  its  veins,  just  as  the 
mountains  and  the  mighty  masses  of 
granite  represent  its  bones,  and,  like 
mountain-cnains,  rivers  mark  out  Na- 
ture's kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  arc 
the  ^physical  dividers  and  sub-dividers  of 
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continents.  Some  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque features  of  natural  scenery  are  ob- 
viously due  to  the  action  of  rivers ;  and 
in  many  a  mountain-gorge  and  rocky  val- 
ley we  see  them  still  exerting  their  plastic 
force  in  wearing  down  solid  rock,  and 
carrying  the  debris  towards  the  sea.  In 
mountainous  countries  some  of  the  grand- 
est scenery  of  glens  and  ravines  is  due  to 
a  river  having  forced  its  way  between  the 
rocky  walls  that  now  compress  its  cur- 
rent :  and  many  a  rich  and  beautiful  val- 
ley through  which  a  river  now  calmly 
flows,  seems  to  have  been  once  either 
stony  wilderness,  or  ancient  lake.  Rome 
would  not  have  crowned  her  seven  hills 
if  the  waters  of  the  ancient  lake  of  the 
Roman  plain  had  not  found  an  outlet  in 
some  pre-historic  age  through  the  gorge 
in  which  the  Tiber  flows.  The  flowery 
vale  of  Tempe  is  said  to  have  been  inun- 
dated before  Ossa  and  Olympus  were 
separated,  as  Pliny  says,  "by  di\4ne 
agency,"  and  gave  an  outlet  to  the  river 
Peneus ;  but  we  need  not  go  so  far  as 
Thessaly  for  instances  where  a  river  flows 
between  approximating  precipices,  which 
seem  to  have  been  riven  asunder  by  an 
earthquake,  or  some  giant  power. 

The  geologist  sees  in  rivers  "  the  faith- 
ful and  continuous  chronologers  of  the 
earth,"  the  recorders  of  ages  antorior  to 
human  records,  and  even  to  the  existence 
of  man,  for,  by  their  endless  and  uniform 
flow,  they  register  in  visible  characters 
in  their  channels  and  valleys  successive 
changes  of  bygone  time.  He  is,  indeed, 
led  to  startling  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  lapse  of  pre-historic  ages,  and  the 
antiquity  of  the  existing  continents,  by 
studying  the  action  of  great  rivers.  For 
instance,  (but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  grandest 
example  tnat  could  be  given,)  the  seven 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  water  which 
rush  over  the  precipice  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  every  minute,  are  estimated  to 
carry  away  a  foot  of  the  cliff  yearly,  and 
the  cataract  having  evidently  once  been 
at  Queenstown,  four  miles  below,  it  has 
been  concluded  —  assuming  this  rate  of 
destruction  to  have  been  uniform  —  that 
the  fall  has  been  twenty  thousand  years 
in  receding  to  its  present  site.  Again, 
we  see  immense  deposits  accumulating 
at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  and  tracts 
of  new  land  in  course  of  formation  —  as, 
for  example,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
— by  the  debris  and  shingle  carried  by  the 
river  towards  the  sea  ;  and  in  the  extent 


of  those  formations  we  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, proof  of  the  lapse  of  immense 
periods  of  time;  thus,  it  has  been  calcfi- 
lated  that  the  "  delta  "  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  fourteen  thousand  square  miles 
in  extent,  can  not  have  been  formed  in 
less  than  sixty  thousand  years.*  But  this 
is  not  the  place  to  pursue  geological  argu- 
ments, or  to  treat  of  what  rivers  have 
done  in  modifying  the  sur^ce  of  the 
globe,  for  an  essay  might  be  devoted  to 
that  subject  alone. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  they  are 
continually  pouring  into  the  seas  and 
oceans,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  astonishing 
of  river  phenomena.  It  is  computed  that 
eighty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  flow 
every  minute  into  the  tideway  of  the 
Thames  at  Teddington  ;  but  the  Ganges 
receives  in  its  course  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  (by  the  \i'indings)  eleven 
tributaries,  some  of  which  are  as  large  as 
the  Rhine,  and  none  smaller  than  the 
Thames;  and  the  Nile  brings  dowa 
annually  a  body  of  water  two  hundred 
and  fifly  times  greater  than  our  metropol- 
itan river.  Apropos  of  the  Nile,  it  is  a 
peculiar  tribute  of  that  wonderful  stream, 
that  he  has  no  tributaries.  After  having 
advanced  eight  hundred  miles  up  his 
course,  you  naturaUy  expect,  as  in  the 
Rhine,  that  when  you  have  tracked  him 
to  his  mountain-bed,  and  are  approaching 
to  his  vailed  sources,  you  will  find  the 
vast  volume  of  water  shrink,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  breadth  and  strength  below 
are  found  to  have  been  all  his  own,  and 
throughout  that  lon^  descent  no  tribu- 
tary augments  his  flood ;  so  that  (as 
Canon  Stanley  remarks,)  you  have  the 
strange  sight  of  a  majestic  river  flowing 
like  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  the  Highlands, 
as  calm  and  as  broad  amidst  those  wild 
Nubian  hills  as  in  the  plain  of  Egypt.f 
The  remarkable  fact  that  the  period  of 
its  annual  rising  was  the  same  five  thou- 
sand years  ago  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
affords  another  proof  of  that  uniformity 
of  physical  conditions,  during  a  long 
series  of  ages,  of  which  science  in  mod- 
ern times  has  furnished  so  many  exam- 
ples. The  hopes  of  the  shepherd  and 
husbandman,  which  depended  on  the  an- 
nual rising  of  the  Nile,  were  thus  con- 


*  The  reader  will  plcaso  anchor  his  faith  firmly 
in  the  Bible  against  all  these  diifling  sands  and 
guess-work  calculations. — Ed.  Eclectic. 

\  Sinai  and  Palestine^  Introduction,  p.  L 
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neoted  with  the  fall  of  periodical  rains  or 
the  melting  of  collected  snows  in  a  far- 
off  region  of  unknown  mountains. 

Although  most  large  rivers  have  their 
origin,  like  the  Nile,  in  mountainous 
i-anges  or  tracts  of  table-land,  some  of  the 
liirgest  rivers  have  a  hardly  perceptible 
fall.  Thus  the  Volga,  the  largest  stream 
of  Europe,  which  has  a  course  of  two 
thousand  miles,  rises  in  a  district  little 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  still  greater  Mississippi  rises  in  a 
tract  of  country  of  little  higher  elevation. 
Generally,  the  sources  of  the  English 
rivers,  likewise,  are  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  mouth.  What  a 
striking  contrast  between  a  rushing 
mountain  torrent  that  descends  perhaps 
two  or  throe  thousand  feet  in  two  or 
three  mi^es,  and  the  sullen  nver  of  the 
plains, 

"  'Where  hardly  flows 

The  frozen  Tanais  through  a  waste  of  snows !" 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
water  that  is  perpetually  flowing  into  the 
oceans  of  the  globe  is  derived  from  the 
extent    of  its    chief   river-basins.     The 
Rhone,  for  example,   drains   the   waters 
from  an   area  of  7000    square  miles  of 
country;  the  Rhine,  which  has  a  length 
of  600  miles  by  its  windings,  drains  the 
waters  from  a  country  of  twice  that  area; 
and  the  Danube  from  55,000  square  miles 
of  sui-face ;  but  the  waters  from  an  area 
of  300,000  square  miles  fall  into  the  St. 
tawrence,  and  those  from   1,000,000  of 
square  miles  into  the  Mississippi,  which, 
l)y  its  windings,  has  a  length   of  3560 
miles.     It  is  estimated  that  1,800,000,000 
of  tons  of  water  fall  daily  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, which,  besides  the  great  rivers 
t;hat  fall  into  it,  receives  more  than  twenty 
secondary  rivers  and  innumerable  smaller 
streams.    More  than  a  fourth  of  the  river- 
water  of  all  Europe  falls  into  the  Black 
Sea,  ^ 

If  it  was  our  present  object  to  give  a 
complete  physical  description  of  any  river, 
we  should  have  to  go  somewhat  deeply 
into  the  science  which  Southey  hailed  as 
"  Potamology."  We  must  consider  its 
basin,  comprising  the  entire  track  drained 
bv  the  chief  stream  and  all  its  branches : 
the  features  of  its  channel ;  its  direct 
length  from  the  source  to  the  sea,  and  its 
length  with  windings,  (that  of  the  Thames 
is  stated  at  240  miles,  or  double  its  direct 
length ;)  the  hight  of  its  sources,  and  of 


different  points  in  its  course,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  (as  regards  the  Thames, 
the  fall  in   its  navigable  distance  from 
Lechlade  to  London  is  258  feet,  or  21 
inches  per  mile ;)  the  rapidity  of  its  cur- 
rent as  a  mean  quantity,  and  in  diflferent 
places,  (the  mean  velocity  of  the  Thames 
is  two  miles  an  hour ;)  its  depth  under 
similar  conditions ;  the  quantity  of  water 
it  contains  and  conveys  as  estimated  from 
these  particulars;   the  variation    in    the 
quantity  at  different  seasons ;  the  extent 
of  river  navigation ;    the  proportion  of 
earthy  matters  the  stream  brings  down, 
and  the  extent  and  place  of  their  deposit ; 
the  manner  of  its  termination  in  the  sea, 
and  the  influence  of  tides  ascending  the 
channel.     Suflice  it  to  say  that,  whether 
we  dwell  on  such  physical  details  as  re- 
gards any  one  great  river,  or  view  rivers 
collectively,  we  can  not  fail  to  see  how 
essential  they  are  to  the  great  scheme 
of  circulation  for  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
to  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere   and    the    health    of    mankind. 
Every  where  we  find  rivers  ministering  to 
beauty  and  fertility  as  they  flow,  and  giv- 
ing commerce  and  communication  to  lands 
that  would  be  otherwise  hardly  accessible. 
We  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  migh- 
tier rivers  of  the  globe,  but  the  import- 
ance of  a  river  is  not,  of  course,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  country  drained 
by  it,  the  magnitude  of  its  flood,  or  the 
length  of  its  winduigs.     The  Tiber,  which 
has  been  justly  called  the  most  illustrious 
of  i-ivers,  is  little  more  than  fifty  yards  in 
width  where  it  is  girded  by  the  double 
line  of  buildings  through  which  it  flows; 
and  above  and  below  the  city,  where  it 
has  more  scope  to  wander  and  expand,  it 
does  not   generally   exceed   eighty  or  a 
hundred.    Though  it  sweeps  along  with 
great  power  and  concentrated  energy,  it 
is  only  (as  a  traveler  has  remarked)  from 
its  historic  associations  that  it  can  excite 
enthusiasm  or  even  command  admiration. 
Considered  merely  in  its  physical  aspect, 
how  different  is  this  comparatively  diminu- 
tive but  classical  river  from  the  majestic 
flood  of  the  Father  of  Waters  of  the  New 
World !     But  what  native  of  the  banks 
of  Isis — what  Englishman — can  forget  that 
the  Thames  "  diffuses  more  of  power  and 
activity   over  the   whole  earth   than   all 
other  European  rivers  conjoined  ?"    The 
father  of  British  floods  becomingly  asserts 
his  dignity   when   he  says,   amidst    the 
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tributary  rivers  assembled  round  him  by 
the  poet : 

"Though  Tiber's  streams  immortal  Rome  be- 
hold, 

Though  foaming  Hcrmus  swells  with  tides  of 
gol<l, 

From  IleaTcn  itself  though  sevenfold  Nilus 
flows, 

And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows; 

These  now  no  more  shall  be  the  Muses' 
themes — 

Lost  in  my  fame  as  in  the  sea  their  streams. 

Let  Volga's  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine, 

And  groves  of  lances  glitter  on  the  Rhine  ; 

Let  barb'rous  Ganges  arm  a  servile  train — 

Be  mine  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful  reign. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  time  shall  come  when,  free  as  seas  or  wind. 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind. 
Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 
And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide." 

And  this  brin.sjs  us  to  consider  rivers 
Politically  and  C'Ommercially.  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  which  was 
distinguished  emphatically  in  Asia  as  the 
RIVER,  shapeless  mounds  of  ruin  mark 
the  earliest  seats  of  human  civilization. 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  might 
well  be  called  the  "fertilizing  nurse  of 
Egypt,"  are  the  mightiest  and  most  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  ancient  genius  and 
power  that  the  world  can  show ;  and  to 
the  commercial  riches  borne  by  the 
Arabian  merchants  upon  the  spreading 
waters  of  the  Nile,  Thebes  and  Alemphis 
have  been  thought  to  owe  tlieir  former 
splendor.  Thus  the  Nile,  flowing  into 
the  frequented  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  truly  said  to  have  raised  in  one 
part  of  Africa  imperishable  monuments  of 
early  civilization,  and  to  have  been  re- 
nowned by  historians  sacred  and  profane  ; 
while  on  the  Niger,  flowing  into  the 
lonely  and  long  unknown  Atlantic,  the 
natives  of  its  shores  remain  in  their  ori- 
ginal state  of  barbarism.*  Again,  upon 
the  four  rivers  which  flow  from  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  Lebanon  sprang  up  success- 
ively the  four  ruling  powers  of  that  por- 
tion of  Asia:  the  northern  river  —  tho 
Orontes — is  the  river  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  Antioch  and  Soleacia,  and,  rising 
from  the  fork  of  the  two  ranges  of  Leba- 
non and  anti-Lebanon,  it  forms  the  channel 
of  life  and  civilization  in  those  highlands 
of  Syria  which  are  interposed  between  the 
great  plains  of  Assyria  and  the  Meditcr- 


*  Somenrille:  PhTRoaL  Geography. 


ranean  shores ;  the  western  river  —  the 
Leontes — is  the  i-iver  of  Phcenicia,  and, 
I  rising  from  the  same  watershed  between 
j  the  two  ranges,  near  Baalbec,  it  falls  into 
'•  the  sea  close  to  Tyre ;  tho  eastern  river 
— the  modem  Barada  (the  Abana  or 
Pharphar  of  the  Old  Testament)  —  is  the 
river  of  tlie  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus ; 
and  the  southern  river  —  the  Jordan  — 
which  rises  at  tlie  point  where  Hcrmon 
divides  into  its  two  parallel  ranges,  is  em- 
phatically "  the  river  of  Palestine  "  —  a 
nver  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  tho  artery 
of  the  whole  country,  and  which,  from  the 
deep  depression  of  its  valley  and  extraor- 
dinary physical  features,  is  unique  on  tho 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  first-mentioned 
of  these  four  very  remarkable  rivers — ^the 
Orontes — presented  (says  Canon  Stanley) 
the  chief  point  of  contact  between  this 
corner  of  Asia  and  the  Western  World. 
Near  tlie  turning-point  of  its  course  rose 
the  Greek  city  of  Antioch,  to  which,  on 
one  side,  the  river  formed  a  natural  moat ; 
by  the  beauty  of  this  new  capital  all  the 
cities  in  Palestine  were  eclif)sed :  here  the 
disciples  "were  first  called  Christians;" 
and  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes, 
was  (as  it  were)  the  halting-place  of 
Christianity  before  it  left  its  Asiatic  home 
for  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  the  West- 
ern World. 

In  like  manner  the  foundation,  no  less 
than  the  prosperity,  of  many  another  city 
of  renown,  as  well  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
times,  has  been  connected  with  a  river ; 
but  we  will  not  lengthen  our  paper  by 
dwelling  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  To 
turn  from  rivers  gleaming  with  the  East- 
ern light  to  nearer  and  more  homely 
streams,  the  reader  need  not  be  reminded 
that  to  tlie  falls  of  its  rivers  South-Lan- 
cashire owes  the  establishment  of  those 
mills  driven  by  water-power  which  have 
exercised  so  important  an  influence  in  the 
develo])ment  of  British  industry.  The 
tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Kibble 
and  the  Mersey  is  surrounded  on  the  east 
and  north  by  high  ranges  of  hills,  from 
which  numerous  streams  descend  rapidly 
towards  the  level  country  on  the  west ; 
along  these  valleys  hundreds  of  mills  were 
erected,  and  the  water  (as  a  cotempora- 
ry  writer  remarks)  was  made  to  pay  a 
tribute  in  power  to  each  as  it  passed. 
But  here  we  find  ourselves  in  a  region 
where  intensely  utilitarian  views  of  rivers 
would  naturally  bo  taken,  just  as  in  the 
view  of  Brindley,  the  engineer,   rivei'S 
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were  only  made  by  the  Creator  in  order 
to  feed  navigable  canals,  or,  perhaps,  in 
the  view  of  an  epicure,  have  their  most 
interesting  associations  in  the  fish  they 
furnish  to  cookery.  By  Southey  nobler 
nses  are  ascribed  to  rivers.  "  They  wel- 
come," he  says,  "  the  bold  discoverer  into 
the  heart  of  the  country  to  whose  coast 
the  sea  has  borne  his  adventurous  bark ; 
the  richest  freights  have  floated  on  their 
bosoms ;  and  while  by  their  mechanical 
power  they  move  tlie  wheels  of  cotton- 
mills,  and  afford  transit  for  the  goods  of 
the  merchant,  they  furnish  the  most  pro- 
found philosophy  with  illustration  and  ex- 
ample." And  so,  reminding  the  reader 
that  it  was  upon  rivers  that  the  gigantic 
power  of  steam  nosv  goveniing  the  ocean 
first  began  its  sway,  we  pass  from  the  po- 
litical and  commercial  aspects  of  our  sub- 
ject to  consider  rivers 

HiSTOEicALLY.  Great  natural  objects, 
such  as  rivers  and  mountains,  retain  their 
original  or  ancient  names  longer  than  any 
thing  around  them ;  they  survive  human 
revolutions ;  and  while  they  enjoy,  as  it 
were,  a  perpetual  youth,  the  names  they 
received  from  the  first  settlers  on  their 
shores  have  very  commonly  passed  un- 
translated into  the  speech  of  the  modern 
inhabitants.  Xo  natural  features  more 
permanently  fix,  and,  as  some  writer  has 
said,  endear,  the  classical  associations  of  a 
land  than  its  rivers.  The  primeval  names 
of  many  rivers  have  thus  been  transmit- 
ted, little  changed,  from  age  to  age,  and 
they  often  preserve  the  remains  of  ancient 
language.  In  caves  by  many  a  river-side 
the  Celtic  colonists  of  Britain  made  their 
dwellings,  and  at  the  present  day  we  find 
many  of  our  native  rivers  that  retain  their 
old  British  names  —  for  example,  Thames 
and  Tamar,  Avon  and  Severn,  Cam  and 
Isis,  Ouse  and  Derwent,  Aire  and  Calder, 
Wye  and  Lune,  Yarc  or  Gar,  Ure  and  Ir- 
well,  (Ir-gwili,  as  in  Abergwili.)  This 
Cymric  word  aber,  found  in  so  many  local 
names  in  Wales,  denotes  the  mouth  of  a 
liver,  and  where  found  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland  indicates  the  former 
presence  there  of  the  Cymric  race.  In 
their  language  and  in  Celtic  the  word 
abhain^  and  in  Peraian  and  Sanscrit  the 
word  aft,  denotes  a  river  ;  the  same  word 
in  Hebrew,  and  aha^  or  abhar^  in  Irish,  is 
"father,"  or  "cause;"  thus  the  Nile  is 
said  by  Bruce  to  be  called  in  its  higher 
regions  ahay^  or  father.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  au  is  a  most  ancient  appella- 


tion of  water  in  Gaulish  and  British 
speech :  it  seems  to  have  been  conveyed 
to  us  in  many  ancient  compound  words 
relating  to  water,  as  Avernus,  Avignon, 
Aar,  Awe,  and  Avren,  (In  Scotland,)  and 
in  the  river  Alaunus,  in  Northumberland, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  h  and  u 
being  promiscuously  sounded  in  some  an- 
cient languages,  aher  is  probably  related 
to  it.  It  has  been  traced  by  an  ingenious 
philologist  even  in  America,  in  the  names 
of  Niagara,  Powtowmac,  and  Kanawha, 
(said  to  be  Sanscrit,)  so  that  traces  of  a 
lost  speech  seem  to  survive  in  rivers  just 
as  those  natural  fountains  which  still 
freshen  the  flowers  of  Helicon,  and  are  so 
celebrated  in  classic  legend,  point  (as  the 
Sanscrit  Ilelikonda  does)  to  a  forgotten 
worship  of  the  suu  upon  that  Heliconian 
mount.  The  names  of  most  of  the  rivers 
of  North-Germany  are  Gothic,  and  relat- 
ed to  the  Scythian  and  Indian  dialects : 
thus,  Elbe  is  (by  contraction)  Hwealbei, 
the  roller ;  Oder  is  Wadera,  the  runner, 
the  water ;  Vistula  is  Wihstela,  the 
bender ;  Rhine  is  Rhin,  the  rmmer ;  Dan- 
ube is  Danawa,  or  Tanais,  the  broad 
water,  from  the  Sanscrit  Dana,  to  spi-ead.* 
But  we  must  not  lead  the  reader 
among  the  "  mazy  waters"  of  etymology. 
Whatever  traces  of  the  descriptive  lan- 
guage of  our  forefathers  may  survive  in 
the  names  of  rivers,  we  find  that  from  d 
river  many  a  name  "  familiar  as  household 
words"  has  been  derived.  Even  in  the 
arid  page  of  those  old  laws  of  the  Franks, 
which  have  an  historical  existence  from 
the  time  of  Clovis,  (the  Salic  laws,)  we 
seem  to  behold  the  liver  Sala  flowing  by 
the  old  Palatium  Sal®,  where  Saltzburg 
stands.  If  we  sometimes  find  a  sort  of 
fossil  history  in  the  name  of  a  rive*',  much 
more  exciting  associations  are  often  con- 
nected with  its  shores.  Some  of  the  most 
memorable  battles  of  the  world  have  been 
fought  upon  the  banks  of  rivers ;  some  of 
the  richest  monuments  of  the  arts  of 
peace  are  reflected  in  their  waters.  Their 
boundaiies  are  enduring  landmarks  of 
history;  and  as  regards  most  of  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean, 
the  classical  associations  which   seem  in. 

*  We  can  often  recognize  the  ancient  names  as  fit- 
ting and  descriptive  of  the  particular  river,  just  as  it 
was  with  some  rivers  of  Palestine  that  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture  ;  thus  the  Kedron,  **  the  black,"  is  a 
stream  which  Western  nations  might  call  the  Black- 
water  ;  the  KishoQ  is  winding,  the  Am  on  noisy,  the 
Pharphar  rapid. 
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separable  from  them,  render  those  streams 
thmHiar  to  us  at  the  present  day,  and  peo- 
ple them  with  the  ibnns  and  raemories  of 
their  old  renown.  And  this  brings  us  to 
consider  rivers 

PoBTiCALLYandPiCToniALLT.  Ancient 
nntions  were  accustomed  to  personify 
j-ivii-a,  and  recognize  in  them  a  mysteri- 
ous presence.  To  the  Greeks,  a  river  was 
in  some  measure  a  local  seat  of  deity:  by 
its  walers  the  productive  spirit  diffused 
its  influence,  niid  attributes  of  tbe  nni- 
vei-sal  divinity  were  ascribed  to  the  river  ; 
hence  rivers  became  |>ersonifie(l  as  of  the 
inunortal  progeny  of  Jupiter,  the  guard- 
ians to  moitai  man,  and  objects  of  his 
reverence  and  invocation.  In  the  Ho- 
meric times,  the  nyniphs  seem  to  have 
been  considered  as  guardian  spirits  or 
local  deities  of  the  springs  and  rivers,  the 
companions  of  the  river-gods  who  were 
accounted  the  male  progeny  of  the  Ocean, 
though  the  mystic  system  gave  them  a 
more  exalted  genealogy.  Next  to  the 
host  of  lieaven,  rivet's  seem  from  ancient 
times  to  have  atti-acled  a  sort  of  grateful 
worship  in  the  adjacent  lands.  Even  in 
northern  climates  the  gushing  of  a  fresh 
Kti-eam  seems  like  the  presence  of  a  living 
power,  and  the  water  is,  as  it  wore,  the 
very  soul  of  the  landscape;  bat  in  tSyria 
and  the  East,  the  life-giving  power  of 
running  water  is  yet  more  strongly  felt. 
To  the  Hebrews,  springs  were  "the  eyes" 
—  tlio  bright  glistening  eyes  —  of  the 
thirsty  land ;  a  sort  of  personality  was 
given  to  the  stream :  it  had  .its  "  right 
hand,"  the  estuary  its  "  lip,"  the  bay  its 
"  tongue."  On  many  a  river  in  a  sterile, 
mountainous  region  of  Palestine,  the  spec- 
tator (as  Canon  Stanley  remarks  of  the 
Baradaon  its  course  towards  Damascus) 
literally  stands  between  the  living  an<l  the 
dead  ;  for,  bursting  forth  from  a  cleft  in 
the  rocky  bills  between  two  precipitous 
cliffs,  the  river,  as  if  in  a  moment,  scatters 
life  and  foliage  over  the  plain,  and  the 
rushing  flood  of  crystal  water,  overhung 
by  willow,  poplars,  hawiliom,  and  walnut, 
sets  an  island  of  verdure  in  a  framework 
of  barren  and  desert  hills. 

"  Noble  the  mouDtAin  strc&m 
Bursting  in  grandeur  Irom  its  vantage-ground; 

Glory  is  in  its  gleam 
Of  brightness — thunder  in  its  deafening  sound. 

Yet  lovelier  in  my  view 
The  atrmmlet  Bowing  silently  eereno, 

Traced  by  the  brighlcr  hue 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives,  itself  unseen. 


It  flows  through  flowerf  nunda, 
Gladdening  the.  herds  which    on  its  margin 
browse ; 

Its  quiet  beauty  feeds 
The  alders  thato'ershado  it  with  their  boi^hs." 

The  old  Greeks,  in  their  fertile  climate, 
had  not  the  same  reason  that  the  inhabit- 
ant* of  Syria  bad  for  (as  it  were)  pcrsoui- 
fying  a  river,  and  treating  it  as  a  living 
power  entitled  to  their  grateful  worship ; 
out  in  }:iving  to  each  river  a  semi-human 
personality,  a  river-god  of  its  own,  they 
showed,  as  has  been  truly  said,  their  deep 
insight  into  Xalare.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  Homer's  mention  of 


or  to  Achilles,  oflering  his  hair  to 

" Spcrchius'  honored  flood."  • 

Among  the  Greeks,  rivers  were  commonly 
honored  with  offerings  of  hair.  Their 
deities  were  thought  to  have  a  title  to  this 
lespect,  perhaps,  (as  Archbishop  Potter 
suggests,)  because  some  philosophers 
taught  that  idl  things  had  been  produced 
out  of  watei'. 

Such  great  rivers  of  tlie  earth  as  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Indus,  preserve 
to  this  time  the  adoration  of  the  inli.ibit- 
ants  of  the  fruitful  countries  Uirough 
which  they  flow,  and  their  waters  arc  still 
held  sacred.  On  some  East-Indian  rivers 
an  offering  to  the  deity  of  the  stream, 
takes  at  this  day  the  picturesque  form  of 
tiny  rafts,  bearing  lights,  which  maidens 
launch  in  the  still  night,  and  many  a  dark- 
fringed  eye  is  said  to  watch  the  trombling 
flame  as  it  floats  onward,  and  to  regard 
its  long  burning  as  a  token  of  good  luck. 
The  Chinese  have  sacrifices  to  the  spirit 
of  the  river ;  and  Hornemann,  in  his 
Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  men- 
tions the  custom  to  have  been  not  long 
before  observed  at  Bomou,  of  throwing  a 
girl  richly-dressed  into  the  Niger,  aa  aa 
oflering  to  the  river  —  a  custom  which 
certainly  can  not  be  said  to  be  honored  in 
tbe  observance.  It  reminded  that  traveler 
of  the  similar  sacriflce  to  the  Nile,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  annually  made  at 
Cairo,  Whatever  tbe  foi-ra  of  sacriflce 
was,    the   EgyptLins   undoubtedly  paid 


•  niad,  y.  140. 
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divine  honors  to  the  Nile.*  So  did  the 
ancient  Persians  to  their  rivers  and  foun- 
tains ;  but,  in  fact,  the  sentiment  seems  to 
have  been  almost  universal  in  the  ancient 
world. 

The  point  of  the  junction  or  union  of 
streams  and  rivers  seems  to  have  been 
emphatically  selected  for  ancient  rites. 
Such  junctions  are  still  mysterious  or  po- 
etical amongst  the  Hindus,  the  junction 
of  three  rivers  preeminently  so.  Thus, 
where  the  Ganges,  the  sacred  river  Ya- 
muna, ("  Daughter  of  the  Sun,"t)  and  the 
Sarasvati  unite,  is  Allahabad,  ("  Residence 
of  the  Most  High  ;")  and  where  the  three 
sister- streams  of  Ireland  unite,  is  Kilken- 
ny. These  conjoined  river-goddesses  of 
Ireland  number  Spenser  among  their  tune- 
ful admirers : 

"  The  first,  the  gentle  Shure^  that  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonmell,  adorns  rich  "VVaterford ; 
The  next,  the  stubborn  Newre,  whose  waters 
gray 
By  fair  Kilkenny  and  Roseponte  board ; 
The  third,  the  goodly  Barrow,  which  doth 
hoard 
Great  heaps  of  salmon  in  her  deep  bosome ; 
All  which,  long  sundred,  do  at  last  accord 
To  join  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  roam : 
So  fiowmg  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  be- 
come." 

Apropos  of  the  disposition  of  some  an- 
ient nations  and  of  the  Greek  poets  to 
attribute  a  semi-human  personality  to 
rivers,  the  following  reasons  are  fancifully 
^ven  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  for 
regarding  a  river  as  a  living  power.  "  It 
may  be,"  he  says,  "  but  a  collection  of 
ever-changing  atoms  of  water  —  what  is 
the  human  body  but  a  collection  of  atoms 
decaying  and  renewing  every  moment  ?  ' 
And  is  not  the  river,  too,  a  person — a  live  ! 
thing  ?  It  has  an  individual  countenance 
which  you  love,  which  y^u  would  recog- 
nize again  any  where ;  it  marks  the  whole 
landscape ;  it  determines,  probably,  the 
geography  and  the  society  of  a  whole  dis- 
trict. It  draws  you  to  itself,  moreover, 
by  an  indefinable  mesmeric  attraction. 
If  you  stop  in  a  strange  place,  the  first 
instinct  of  the  idle  half-hour  is  to  lounge 
by  the  river.    It  is  a  person  to  you ;  how 


*  Osirb  being  with  the  Egyptians  **  god  of  the 
waters,**  in  the  same  sense  that  Bacchus  was  among 
the  Greeks,  all  rivers  when  persoDified  were  repre- 
sented under  the  form  or  symbol  of  the  Bull.  On 
the  coins  of  some  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
rivers  appear  thus  personiBcd. 

f  Sir  W.  Jones :  Aiiatie  Retearchti,  29. 


do  you  know  that  the  river  has  not  a 
spirit  as  well  as  yourself?" 

Thus,  at  the  present  day,  the  great  riv- 
ers of  Scotland,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
remarked,  arc  often  spoken  of  with  a  cer- 
tain respect,  and  an  almost  personal  cha- 
racter is  attributed  to  them.  So,  too,  in 
Devonshire,  the  rivei*s  that  have  their 
sources  on  Dartmoor  still  retain  something 
of  the  reverence  with  which  they  were 
anciently  regarded.  Dart,  especially,  has 
been  said  to  bear  traces  of  his  former  dis- 
tinction. The  cry  of  "Dart"  —  as  the 
moor  men  call  that  louder  sound  which 
rises  from  all  mount ain-streanis  towards 
nightfall — is  ominous,  and  a  sure  warning 
of  approaching  evil  when  heard  at  an  un- 
usual distance.* 

"  Blessed  things,"  says  Bulwer,  "  are 
those  remote  and  unchanging  streams — 
they  fill  us  with  the  same  love  as  if  they 
were  living  creatures." 

The  sanctity  of  old  attributed  to  rivers, 
and  the  association  with  each  river  and 
fountain  of  a  tutelary  god  of  its  own, 
was,  doubtless,  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
strange  old  superstitions  connected  with 
rivers ;  and  it  was  probably  for  this  rea- 
son, too,  that  to  step  over  any  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  Clitumnus  was  ac- 
counted an  indignity,  which  rendered  the 
offender  infamous. f  Thus,  nearer  home 
and  to  this  day,  it  is  in  many  places  an 
article  of  popular  fjuth  that  a  running 
stream  destroys  a  spell  or  enchantment ; 
if  you  can  interpose  a  brook  between  you 
and  witches,  specters,  or  even  fiends,  you 
are  safe — a  superstition  of  which,  as  the 
reader  will  remember.  Burns  has  availed 
himself  in  "  Tam  o'  Shanter." 

Its  unchanging  character  and  perpetui- 
ty is  one  of  the  most  poetical  attributes 
of  a  river : 

*^  No  check,  no  stay,  the  streamlet  fears ; 
How  merrily  it  goes ! 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years. 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows." 

So  likewise  the  brook,  which  is  the 
miniature  of  the  river  in  its  natural  cha- 
racters and  aspects,  partakes  of  its  poetry 
of  life  and  ceaseless  motion;  the  little 
streamlet  knows  no  sleep,  no  pause ;  the 
great  frame  of  Nature  may  repose,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  waters  rests  not  for  a  mo- 
ment. 


*  Article,    "  Devonshire, "    in    Quarterly    Rev. 
April,  1869. 

t  Pliny,  b.  Yiii,  8. 
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*'  No   haunting  tone  of  music,"   says  having  conjured  up  a  host  of  ideal  adver- 
Bulwer,  "  ever  recalled  so  rushing  a  host  sarics    to  contend  with  in    the   pnlpit. 
of  memories  and  associations  as  that  sim-  Where  is  the  lover  of  Nature  who  does 
pie,  restless,  everlasting  sound — the  mur-  not  acknowledge  with  Southey  the  "  end- 
mur  of  the  sunny  rivulet  fretting  over  less  interest  which  rivers  excite  ?"   Where 
each  little  obstacle  in  its  current,  the  hap-  is  the  artist  or  the  poet  whose  soul  has  not 
py  child  of  Nature.    Everlasting !  all  else  drawn  inspiration  from  their  picturesque 
may  have  changed,  yet  with  the  same  ex-  beauty  ?     Where  is  the  Christian  who 
ulting  bound  and  happy  voice  the  stream-  does  not  regard  them  with  something  of 
let  leaps  along  its  way."    But  alas !  the  religious  honor  given  to  them  by  the 
, '                                      .  heathen  from  the  earliest  times,  but  with 
'  Unlike  the  tide  of  human  tune,  the  purer  love  and  reverence  due  to  the 
Which,  though  It  change  m  ceaseless  flow,  \,  j   Creator  and  recoffnize  the  sub- 
Retains  each  grief,  retaias  each  crime,  .'l®^  ®*'®'*  ^'eator,  ana  recognize  ine  sud- 
Its  earliest  course  was  doomed  to  know ;  limest  of  their  associations  in  the  scen^ 
And  darker  as  it  downward  bears,  which  hallowed  the  banks  of  Jordan,  and 
Is  stained  with  past  and  present  tears."*  in  the  fact  that  rivers  form  part  of  the 

„  „.                     1     T>       T  i_     XI     1  scenery  of  Paradise  in  the  Revelations  of 

«  Rivers,"  says  the  Rev.  John  Eagles  gj  j^^  ^^^  pj^j^^  y 

in  one  of  the  pleasant  papers  published  ^^^           j^  conclusion,  let  us  briefly 

under  the  title  of  The  Sketcher    ^'  are  ^^^^^  ^^  ^vers  considered 

alwavs  poetical ;  they  move,  or  glide    or  *  Moeallt.    Southey's  remark  that  riv- 

break  into  fall  and  rapid  through  their  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  m^xmii  of  the  moralist,  is 

courses,  as  if  they  were  full  of  life,  and  ^    j^  illustrated  by  the  old  moralizing  of 

were    on   Nature  s   mysterious   errands  p,j  •     ^,,^  ^^     '^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^%,^_ 

The   sunbeams   gleam    upon   them  with  blances  that  rivers  bear  to  the  life  of  man. 

messages  from  the  heavens ;  trees  bend  ^ho  river  (he  says)  springs  from  the  earth, 

to  them,  and  receiving  freshness  and  fra-  ^^,j  j^^  ^^■-     ja'in  lletven.     Its  begin- 

grance,  grow  beside  their  waters  ;  flowers  ^        ^^.^  g  ^j^jj  ^^^^  jjg  ;„g,^      frivolous  ; 

kiss  them,  love  haunts  them  silence  keeps  j^  <]•       ^^          ^^^^  q^^^^^  ^f  ^  meadow, 

awake  m  their  caverns  and  sequestered  ,^,„\g,f,  ^        J^^    ^^  turns  a  little  milL 

nooks,  and  there  the  nightmgae  sings  to  Gathering  strength  in   its  youth,  it  be- 

her ;   the  bright  and  many-colorcd  bow  ^^^^^s  wild,  impltuous,  and  impatient  of 

arches  their  falls,  and  the  blessed    and  restraints;  it  is  restless  and  fretYul,  quick 

blessing  moon  shmes  upon  them  and  gifts  j„  j^g  turnings,  and  unsteady  in  its  course; 

them  with  mafftc.     Let  the  lover  ot  Land-  „„„„♦:.„„„  t,,^\.„i^„t  o„,i  i.„->^i.^n„  .•„  r.,.^ 


•'t"-"-""~j  -,-      --,    .  ,  —  : '  neias,  yieias  10  circumstances,  ana  wmos 

and  if  the  inuid  of  the  sketcher  do  not  ^ound  the  obst.icles  that  oppose  its  car- 
drink  poetry  through  his  eye,  and  convey  ,.^^4  j^  3^^^  through  the  populous 
It  to  his  portfolio,  he  may  be  sure  neither  ^j^j^g  ^^^-^  ^l^  busy  haunts  of  men,  tonder- 
^  ature  nor  Art  intended  him  to  be  ;„  ;(g  services  on  every  side,  and  becom- 
painter  or  sketcher."  ing  the  .support  of  the  country.  Now  in- 
But,  to  multiply  the  testimony  of  writ-  ^^%^^^^  bv  alliances  and  advanced  in  its 
ere  to  the  poetical  and  picturesque  charms  ^^  j^  becomes  grave  and  stately,  loves 
ot  rivers  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga-  ^^^  quiet;  and  flowing  on,  at 
tion,  like  that  of  the  worthy  divme  men-  f  ^^^^  j„  ^^^^^^  mingles  with  the  ocean 
tioned    by  Washington    Irving    111    the  ^^^^1, 

Sketch  Book,  who    astonished  his  rural  Considerable   rivers  possess  attributes 

congregation  at  Chnstmas  by  a    earned  pggcntj.j  j^  greatness :  they  have  breadth, 

array  of  quotations  froni  old  Fathers  of  ^     ^^  clearness,  rapidity,  strength.    Calm 

the  Church  m  favor  of  a  joyful  observance  ^^Ji  ,„ajesiic,  an  image  at  once  of  power 

of  the  season,  the  worthy  preacher  having  ^„^^       •;    ^,,^„  ^-.^  ^^e  poet  address  to 

.as  afterwards  appeared,  entangled  himself  ^^^  Tliamos  the  well-known  apostrophe : 

in  his  reading  amongst  the  I'urit.an  con-  '          '^ 

troversies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  ..^j^,  ^^^  j  ^^^  ,.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

■ stream 

•  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  iv.  st.  1.  My  great  example  as  it  is  my  theme : 
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Though  deep  yet  clear;  though  gentle  yet 

not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage;   without   overflowing 

full." 

Truly,  indeed,  may  it  be  said  that  rivers 
feed  with  pleasing  images  the  fancy  of  the 
poet,  and  yield  illustration  and  example 
to  the  teachings  of  philosophy.  But  al- 
though there  is  no  end  to  the  reflections 
that  rivers  excite  in  the  contemplative 
mind,  we  must  now  bring  to  an  end  our 
remarks  about  them.  If  the  constant, 
everlasting  flow  recalls  a  host  of  memories,, 
so,  whether  we  listen  to  the  many-mur- 
maring  voice  "  of  some  rejoicing  stream" 
gliding  smoothly  imder  arching  shade,  or 
to  the  thunder  of  the  rolling  flood,  our 
fancies  wander  to  the  unknown  and  to  the 
future,  seeming 


ii 


-to  rehearse 


Our  little  life." 


In  the  river's  onward  course  we  are 
ever  admonished  to 

"  Let  the  turbid  waters  brighten  as  they  run ;" 

and  ever  see  a  familiar  image  of  the  stream 
of  life  and  time  flowing  onward  to  the 
ocean  of  eternity. 

"  Oft  have  I  thought,  and  thinking,  sighed — 
How  like  to  thee,  thou  restless  tide, 
May  be  the  lot,  the  life  of  him 
Who  roams  along  thy  waters'  brim ; 
Through  what  alternate  shades  of  woe 
And  flowers  of  joy,  my  path  may  go  I 
How  many  a  humble,  still  retreat 
May  rise  to  court  my  weary  feet, 
While  still  pursuing,  still  unblest, 
I  wander  on,  nor  dare  to  rest 
But  urgent  as  the  doom  that  calls 
Thy  waters  to  their  destined  falls, 
I  see  the  world's  bewildering  force 
Hurry  my  heart's  devoted  course 
From  lapse  to  lapse,  till  life  be  done. 
And  the  lost  current  cease  to  run  I" 


From    the  Dublin   University   Magailne. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  DE  VERICOUR. 


PART    I. 

Amon^g  the  heroes  of  insurrection  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  century,  none  is  so  fa- 
miliarly known  to  the  public  as  Rienzi. 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton's  beautiful  romance 
has  popularized  that  name  in  every  part 
of  the  globe  where  there  is  a  reading 
public.  He  has  invested  this  favorite 
hero  with  a  halo  of  poetry  and  perfecti- 
bility, which  most  probably,  real  docu- 
mental history  would  vainly  endeavor  to 
assuas:e.  It  is  one  of  the  fatal  tendencies 
of  historical  novels,  that  although  they, 
no  doubt,  may  create  a  taste  for  history, 
they  more  especially  engender  a  mutilat- 
ed, often  a  totally  false  notion  of  truth. 
Who  could  enumerate  the  myriads  of  no- 
tions and  impressions,  grossly  erroneous, 


floating  in  the  public  mind,  since  the  days 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  ?  That  attract- 
ive sphere  of  literature,  however,  sharing 
in  the  general  progress,  has,  of  late  years, 
adhered  more  faithfully  to  tlie  fundamen- 
tal realities;  still,  with  its  privilege  of 
endless  flights  in  the  domain  of  imagina- 
tion, how  is  it  possible  that  truth,  often 
coarse  and  repulsive,  could  appear,  without 
being  enveloped  with  an  atmosphere  of 
fiction,  in  which  the  gifted  author  may 
give  a  free  scope  to  his  idealism  as  well 
as  to  his  private  partialities  ?  Thus,  Sir 
E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  generally  so  faithful 
to  history,  with  reference  to  customs  and 


manners,   in 


romances. 


his  admirable 
evinces  a  boundless,  enthusiastic  rever- 
ence for  Rienzi :  with  him,  the  accession 
of  the  Tribune  would  have  been  the  close 
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of  the  thraldom  of  Italy,  and  the  abrupt 
limit  of  the  dark  ages  of  Europe,  if  he 
had  met  with  a  brave,  noble,  intelligent, 
devoted  i)eople  to  back  his  projects  ;  he 
believes  that  the  august  Republic,  if  not 
the  majestic  Emjnre  of  Rome,  might  be 
existing  now,  had  but  one  half  the  spirit 
been  found  in  Home  which  ran  through  a 
single  vein  of  Cola  di  Rienzi. 

Many  years  after  the  expression  of  that 
lofty  and  unjust  estimate  of  the  "  Last  of 
the  Tribunes,"  a  German  historian,  Pa- 
pencordt,  published  the  results  of  his  ar- 
duous researches  at  Rome  and  Prague, 
on  the  subject  of  Rienzi.  Of  late  years, 
other  researches  have  been  made  at 
Rome,  (by  Zefirino  Re,)  which  corrobo- 
rate the  conclusions  of  the  Gennan  his- 
torian, and  even  add  new  traits  to  those 
abundantly  collected  by  Papencordt.  In 
consequence  of  these  historical  revela- 
tions, Rienzi  appears  shorn  of  the  beams 
with  which  he  was  adorned  bv  the  pitied 
pen  and  the  idealism  of  the  English  au- 
thor, who,  it  must  be  added,  might  per- 
haps have  taken  a  d liferent  view  of  his 
hero,  had  the  documents  alluded  to  been 
known  ten  years  sooner.  The  basis  on 
which  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  has  raised  his 
eloquent  work,  is  a  life  of  Rienzi,  pub- 
lished by  an  anonymous  cotemporary,  a 
composition  generally  esteemed,  although 
in  contradiction  with  many  facts  proved 
by  the  authentic  documents  now  pub- 
lished or  exhibited  at  Prague  and  Rome ; 
it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  the  great 
novelist  appeals  to  this  biography  for  all 
that  is  favorable  to  the  Tribune,  and 
doubts  its  stutements  for  whatever  is  un- 
favorable to  his  hero.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  English  author  through  the  intuition 
of  genius,  invests  the  "  Last  of  the  Tri- 
bunes" with  a  mysticism  which  had  been 
the  object  of  the  scorn  and  sarcasms  of 
the  greatest  historians  who  mentioned  the 
traditions  on  the  subject,  whilst  the  docu- 
ments brought  to  light  by  Papencordt  are 
irrefragable  testimony  as  to  the  singularly 
mystical  nature  of  Rienzi,  more  espe- 
cially during  the  first  period  of  his  career. 
In  this  instance,  the  distinguished  novel- 
ist, through  mere  intuition,  has  proved 
himself  more  truthful  than  manv  celebrat- 
ed  historians.  We  will  endeavor  to  give 
a  brief,  accurate  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
Tribune,  especially  with  reference  to  those 
liistorical  facts  and  characteristics  which 
are  essential  for  the  contemplation  of  his 
real  figure. 


Nicholas  Gabrini,  much  more  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  Cola  di  Rienzi, 
or  rather  Cola  di  i2/6W20— diminutive  of 
Laurence — w'as  born  at  Rome  in  1313  or 
1314,  in  the  part  of  the  Etemal  City 
called  the  JRione^  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  opposite  what  is  now  termed  the 
Trastaverine  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
halfruined  palace,  shown  at  this  day,  at 
Rome,  to  the  hasty  tourist,  as  having  been 
the  dwelling  of  Rienzi,  has  never  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  o\ir  hero.  His  cotem- 
porary biographer  states  that  he  was  bom 
'on  the  strand,  near  the  mills,  below  the 
Ghetto,  in  the  midst  of  the  miserable 
stalls  of  fishermen,  where  his  father  kept 
a  small  inn,  his  mother  being  employed 
at  the  same  time  in  washing  the  linen  of 
the  rich  neighbors,  and  even,  at  times,  in 
carrying  water  to  their  houses.  A  popu- 
lar legend  has  attributed  to  this  ])Oor  wo- 
man an  adventure  which,  however  dis- 
creditable to  herself,  tended  to  give  a  lof- 
tier oriojin  to  the  Tribune.  It  states  that 
when  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  of  Lux- 
embourg, whose  arrival  in  Italy  was 
hailed  with  such  enthusiasm  bv  Danto, 
came  to  Rome  for  his  coronation,  he  had 
l)ledged  his  word  to  remain  in  the  Trasta- 
vere,  namely,  in  the  Pontifical  City,  and 
not  to  set  his  foot  on  the  left  bank,  which 
was  more  especially  the  city  of  the 
Barons,  but  that  the  young  Ctesar  with 
one  of  his  companions,  sauntering  impru- 
dently in  the  midst  of  the  monuments  on 
the  bank  interdicted  to  him,  he  was  re- 
cognized —  the  report  of  his  presence 
speedily  known  —  and  that,  bemg  pur^ 
sued,  he  fled  into  the  tavern  of  Giabrini, 
then  recently  married,  and  remained  there 
concealed  some  days  till  the  danger  was 
over.  The  legend  affirms  that  Riena^s 
mother  related  to  a  friend  of  hers,  at  a 
later  period,  that  her  beloved  son  Cola 
was  the  ofispring  of  the  Imperial  guest. 
It  must  be  observed  that  none  of  the 
chroniclers  and  historians  of  Henry  VII. 
mention  this  adventure. 

Rienzi  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
great  nobleness  in  his  demeanor.  His 
handsome  features  reflected  all  the  im- 
pressions of  his  soul.  Although  tall,  and 
apparently  robust,  there  was  something 
delicate  and  feminine  in  his  complexion, 
which  was  of  an  extreme  transparency,  as 
well  as  in  his  constitution,  as  it  appears 
from  the  frequent  swooning  fits  to  which 
he  was  subject.  His  eyes  and  smile  had 
something  un&thomable,  fantastioal,  which 
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made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who  ap- 
proached him  for  the  first  time.  His 
voice  was  remarkable  for  its  sweet,  silvery 
tone.  Petrarch  has  spoken  in  terras  of 
admiration  of  his  eloquence  and  of  the 
purity  of  his  diction.  Ilis  flow  of  lan- 
guage, his  bold  images,  the  vivacity  of 
his  action,  the  felicity  of  his  expressions, 
sometimes  burning  with  the  earnestness 
of  his  convictions,  at  other  times  bitter  and 
sarcastic,  carried  away  all  who  heard  him, 
the  more  so,  as  his  addresses  were  always 
extemporaneous.  He  lived  during  a  sin- 
gular epoch  of  transition,  when  the  revival 
of  classical  literature  was  rousuig  all  in- 
tellects, at  the  same  time  that  religious 
discussions  and  disorganization  were  oflen 
transforming  orthodoxy  into  mysticism. 
Rienzi  is  the  most  extraordinary  product 
and  representative  of  this  epoch.  He 
was  intrusted  for  his  education  to  a  rela- 
tion, a  priest  at  Anagni,  and  his  instruc- 
tion, as  well  his  training,  was  subjected  to 
the  dualism  of  his  time.  It  was  semi-sa- 
cred, semi-profane.  His  intellect  was  di- 
vided between  classical  antiquity  and  the- 
ology. He  became  deeply  versed  in  the 
literature  of  ancient  Rome,  and  his  dis- 
courses and  letters,  collected  by  Papen- 
cordt,  replete  with  quotations  from  the 
Bible  and  from  the  fathers,  evince  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  sacred  books. 
When  he  returned,  as  a  young  man,  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  he  met  there  all 
that  could  vivify  his  mystical  and  antiqua- 
rian tendencies.  His  imagination  became 
deeply  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
ruined  marvels  of  Pagan  Rome,  as  well 
as  by  the  rising  wonders  of  the  Christian 
metropolis.  The  Eternal  City  oifered  the 
most  extraordinary  amalgamation  of  Chris- 
tian and  Pagan  monuments.  The  most 
celebrated  profane  temples  of  antiquity 
were  transformed  into  shrines  of  the  mod- 
ern -saints.  The  cross  of  our  Saviour,  or 
the  statue  of  his  mother,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  could  be  seen  mixed  with  profane 
and  martial  sculptural  representations. 
And  the  same  strange  compound  existed 
in  the  intellect  and  imagination  of  the 
Romans.  They  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Kings  and  Emperors  of  Rome 
and  the  Popes.  The  mass  of  the  people 
generally  believed  Romulus  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Pontiffs.  The  political  and 
religious  legends  of  the  ancients  and  of 
the  moderns  had  attained  a  state  of  com- 
plete fusion  during  their  formation  and 
growth. 


At  this  period  the  political  state  of 
Rome  was  such  as  to  keep  her  people  in  a 
state  of  febrile  agitation.  The  Holy  City 
had  no  government.  She  was  no  longer 
the  Imperial  Rome,  nor  the  Pontifical 
Rome.  The  Teutonic  Caesars  had  aban- 
doned her.  The  Popes  had  also  fled  from 
the  sacred  hill  of  the  Vatican  to  the 
slimy  Gallic  city,  Avignon.  One,  and 
sometimes  two,  senators,  were  invested 
with  the  executive  authority,  but  their 
annual  election  was  generally  the  result 
of  pure  chance  or  oif  extreme  violence. 
As  to  the  municipal  offices  of  Priors  or 
Consuls^  of  Captams  of  districts,  and 
others,  they  were  still  more  irregular,  dis- 
ordered, and  a  dead  letter.  The  real  mas- 
ters of  the  city  were  the  princes  or  barons, 
who  dwelt  in  their  fortified  castles  in  the 
environs,  or  their  strong  palaces  within. 
The  principal  among  them  were  masters 
of  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  cele- 
brated old  family  of  the  Colonnas  reigned, 
it  may  be  said,  over  the  north  of  the  city, 
towards  the  Quirinal ;  old  Stephen  Co- 
lonna,  long  exiled,  was  the  patriarch  of 
the  family :  he  had  seven  sons,  ^\q  of 
whom  were  cardinals,  the  two  other  dis- 
tinguished knights,  and  six  daughters, 
well  married,  with  many  grandsons,  all 
members  of  the  knighthood.  Old  Co- 
lonna  was  eighty  years  old  in  1343,  and 
Petrarch  states  that  he  remained  youthful 
and  vigorous,  while  every  thing  was  d^ 
caying  round  him.  The  new  family  of 
the  Orsini  extended  their  sway  along  the 
Tiber  from  the  Campo-di-Fiore,  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  comprising  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  Savelli,  less  powerful, 
possessed  a  part  of  the  Aventine,  with  the 
theater  of  Marcel  his,  and  the  Conti,  the 
huge  tower  which  bears  their  name,  on 
Caesar's  Forum.  Other  members  of  the 
nobility,  in  the  country,  were  possessors 
of  small  fortified  cities,  or  castles,  all  well 
provided  with  the  means  of  warfare  and 
of  defense. 

Rome,  subjected  to  such  a  domination, 
had  become  almost  deserted.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  seven-hilled  city  had  come 
down  to  about  thirty  thousand  souls. 
When  the  barons  were  at  peace  with  each 
other,  which,  however,  was  a  rare  occur- 
rence, they  combined  to  exercise  their  ty- 
ranny over  the  citizens  and  the  serfs,  to 
rob  and  plunder  the  farmers,  travelei-s, 
and  pilgrims.  Petrarch  wrote  to  the 
Pope  at  this  period,  that  Rome  had  be- 
come the  abode  of  demons,  the  recepta. 
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cle  of  all  crimes,  a  hell  for  the   living. 
The  modern  city  threatened  to  add  its 
ruins  to  those  of  ancient  Rome :  a  vast 
number  of  houses,  and  most  of  the  church- 
es, were   roofless  and   falling  to   pieces. 
Such  was   the  state  of  the  Eternal  City 
when   the  intellectual  movement  created 
by  Petrarch  gave  rise  to  a  manifestation 
which  exercised  a  great  influence  on  lii- 
enzi  as  well  as  on  all  those  who  suftered 
from  the  degraded  state  of  their  father- 
land, and  which  led  to  a  political  revohi- 
tion.     Petrarch  was,  after  Dante,  the  first 
who  effectively  awoke  the  public  intelli- 
gence to  a  return  towards  the  classical 
literature,  and  in  doing  so,  he  revived  all 
the  old  reminiscences  of  the  majestic  Re- 
publican grandeur  of  Rome.     lie  was  re- 
siding in  his  lovely  solitude  of  Vaucluse, 
but  his  heart,  his  thoughts,  were  at  Rome. 
lie  had  frequently  visited  the  unfortunate 
city,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  monumen- 
tal, classical   soil — his  bewailings  at   the 
lamentable  state  of  the  classical  and  Pon- 
tifical metropolis — gave  rise  to  a  profound 
sympathy  and  a  boundless   enthusiasm, 
even  amongst  those  who  were  instrumen- 
tal in  the  misfortunes  of  Rome.     In  1340 
Petrarch   received  from    the  Senate  of 
Rome  and  the  Univei-sity  of  Paris  an  in- 
vitation to  receive  solemnly  the  poetical 
crown,  as  a  public  tribute  to  his  genius. 
He  did  not  hesitate  in  deciding  at  once 
his  grateful  acceptance  of  the  former  in 
preference  to  the  latter.     He  previously 
went,  however,  to  Naples,  where  was  then 
reigning  a  literary  king,  Robert  of  Anjou, 
an    enthusiastic    admirer   of  Virgil,   on 
whose  tomb  he  raised  a  monument,  over 
the  Pausilippo,  the  desolate  remains  of 
which  mav  still  be  seen.     Petrarch  con- 
sidered   Robert    as    the  only  competent 
judge  of  literary  genius,  and  underwent 
a  literary  tournament,  in  Latin  and  Ital- 
ian, on  poetry  as  well  as  learned  questions, 
after  which  the  poet  was  declared  worthy 
of  the  poetical  laurel,  and  received  at  the 
khig's  hands  his  own  royal  robe  for  the 
day  of  his  triumpli.     This  ceremony  was 
prepared  with  great  pomp  and  pageantry 
by  tlie  Colonnas ;  its  object  was  to  soothe 
and    amuse  a  little    the    poor    Romans, 
whilst  it  secured  a  temporary  popularity 
for  its  originators.     It  took  place  on  Eas- 
ter Sunday,  the   eighth  of  April,  1341. 
Rome  seemed  transtbnned  into  a  lem])le; 
crowds    flocked    into     the    city ;    every 
human  behig  held  a  branch  of  laurel  ;  the 
poet  being  called  by  a  herald  to  the  Capi- 


tol, resplendent  with  gold  and  scarlet  vel- 
vet, he  advanced,  recited  a  sonnet,  olosing 
with  the  words :  '*  Long  live  the  Roman 
people!  May  God  keep  them  free  for- 
ever." The  words  were  caught  by  myri- 
ads of  voices,  repeating  them  a  thousand 
times.  The  poet  received  the  crown,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  ceremony  was 
drowned  in  the  confusion  of  an  extraordi-' 
naiy  enthusiasm.  The  crowd  soon  after 
dispersed,  but  in  a  state  of  great  agitar 
tion.  This  proved  to  be  a  memorable 
day  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
triumph  became  that  of  Rome  much  more 
than  of  the  Poet.  The  cry  of  the  "  Cap- 
itol forever  !"  soon  replaced  that  of  "  Long 
live  the  Poet !"  The  Capitol,  namely,  the 
glorious  hill,  where  the  fortune  of  Rome 
had  commenced — the  memorable  hill,  be- 
fore which  the  whole  world  had  bowed 
down  !  The  word  was  enough  to  move 
the  Roman  ])eople  in  its  inmost  core,  but 
the  emotion,  however  deep,  must  have 
proved  evanescent,  had  it  not  been  treas- 
ured up  and  fostered,  matured  and  .ex- 
alted, by  the  son  of  the  tavern-keeper  and 
of  the  washerwoman. 

Rienzi  was  then  twenty-eight  yeai*sold. 
He  had  made  a  fortunate  marriage.  His 
wife  was  young  and  handsome ;  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Roman 
citizen,  and  he  had  by  her  three  children, 
a  boy  and  two  girls.  His  function  of 
notary  (assessore)  to  the  Roman  tribun- 
als, would  seem  to  infer  that  he  was  con- 
sidered a  peaceful,  rational  citizen.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  brought  in  the 
exercise  of  his  official  duties,  the  excited 
imagination  and  generosity  of  heart  which 
characterized  his  nature.  He  gloried  in 
being  surnamed  the  Consul  of  orphanSi 
of  widows,  and  of  the  poor.  His  love  for 
the  humble  soon  became  blended  with 
an  intense  hatred  for  the  great :  one  of 
his  brothers  was  killed  accidentally  by  a 
Roman  baron,  without  liis  being  able  to 
obtain  any  siitisfaction ;  consequently,  the 
tyrannical  sway  of  the  nobles  over  the 
city  became  doubly  odious  to  him,  and 
kindled  daily  the  fire  that  was  simmering 
in  his  breast.  Rienzi  h«ad  always  been 
noted  for  his  literary  and  poetical  taste ; 
he  was  considered  as  deej)ly  veraed  in  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  aa  the  most 
skillful  in  deciphering  and  cxplainins:  the 
numerous  inscriptions  with  which  Home 
abounded.  But  it  was  from  the  day  of 
the  triumph — from  the  influence  and  pre- 
sence of  Petrarch  at  Rome  —  that  the 
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notary    brought    all    his    archaeological 
learning  to  bear  on  his  political  passions, 
and  endeavored  to  transform  his  histori- 
cal and  poetical  effervescence  into  an  in- 
strument of  revolution.     From  that  day, 
the  smallest  medal,  the  least  remains  of 
antiquity  became  for  him  a  theme  of  de- 
clamatory addresses  to  the  people,  on  the 
present  state  of  Rome,  on  the  iniquities 
that    surrounded    him.      Followed    by 
groups  that  augmented  daily,  and  which 
listened  to  him  with  breathless  interest, 
he  led  them  from  ruin  to  ruin,  to  the 
Forum,  to   the   tombs  of  the   Chi-istian 
martyrs,   thus    associating    every  glory, 
and  made  the  hearts  of  the  people  throb 
by  his  mystical  eloquence — his  lamenta- 
tions over  the  fate  of  the  Eternal  City, 
bereft  of  her  heroes,   of  her  apostles,  of 
all  her  great  men — of  the  true  old  Ro- 
mans and  of  the  modern  faithful  Christ- 
ians— and  from  which  faith  and  justice 
were  exiled.    The  popular  agitaticm  aug- 
menting   daily,   the    nobles,    who    were 
openly  accused  of  being  the  authors  of 
the  misfortunes  of  Rome,  held  a  partial 
meeting  to  consider  the  present  emergen- 
cies, and  sent,  but  in  vain,  a  deputation 
to  Pope   Clement  VI.,  at  Avignon,  en- 
treating him  to  come  and  pacify  the  city 
by  his  presence.    In  the  following  year 
the  agitation  continued,  and  no  remedy 
being  brought  to  the  popular  grievances, 
an  insurrection  broke  out.     The  senator 
was  expelled ;  thirteen  good  men  (buoni 
nomini)  were  installed  in  the  Capitol  and 
invested  with  dictatorial  powers.     It  was 
a  Guelfic  movement ;  Rienzi  was  mixed 
il'ith  it,  but  without  any  preeminent  par- 
ticipation.     This    new    goveraraent    re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Pope, 
at  Avignon,  and  Rienzi  formed  part  of  it. 
tiuch  was  the  first  real  public  act  in  the 
life  of  Cola  di  Rienzi.     The  embassy  was 
joined  by  Petrarch.     The  eloquent  pray- 
ers of  the  poet,  the  impressive  address  of 
Rienzi  were  of  no  avail.     The  Pope  would 
not  hear  of  leaving  his  new  splendid  palace, 
and  the  gentle  population  of  Avignon,  for 
the  heap  of  ruins  and  the  human  turbulence 
of  Rome.     Rienzi  was  even  exposed  to 
some  danger,  for  in  his  harangue,  having 
fearlessly  denounced  the  lawless  rapines 
of  the  Roman  nobles.  Cardinal  Colonna, 
in  his  indignation,  contrived  to  have  him 
expelled  from  the   pontifical  palace,  and 
the  new  government  of  Rome  being  un- 
able   to    pay  its    ambassadors,  he    was 
almost  reduced  to  beg,  and  being  taken 


ill,  he  fell  into  the  most  absolute  penury. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  had  the  feli- 
citous idea  to  introduce  in  his  harangue  a 
request  for  a  new  Jubilee,  in  1350,  the 
pageantry  of  which  would  flatter  the  pride 
and  gratify  the  avidity  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  Pontiff,  on  second  thoughts, 
wished  to  see  again  the  bold  speaker ;  he 
sent  for  him,  and  evidently  received  a 
favorable  impression  from  this  interview, 
as  he  granted  him  the  Jubilee  requested, 
and  appointed  him  Apostohcal  Vicar, 
with  a  benefice,  which  would  enable  him 
to  subsist  honorably.  At  the  same  time 
Cardinal  Aymeric  was  named  to  repre- 
sent the  Pope  at  Rome,  as  Legate,  and  a 
Coloima  and  an  Orsini  invested  with  tiic 
senatorial  dignity,  in  order  to  restore 
order  in  the  Eternal  City,  in  the  name*  of 
the  Pontiff. 

Rienzi  indulged  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant exultation.  He  wrote  a  highly  en- 
thusiastic address  to  the  Roman  people. 
But  his  illusion  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  new  Leprate  only  attended  to  the 
filling  of  the  Papal  Treasury.  The  nobil- 
ity, protected  by  the  new  senators,  con- 
tinued their  course  of  tyranny.  Rienzi 
protested  warmly  against  such  a  course 
of  iniquities,  in  the  council.  One  day  he 
spoke  with  a  still  greater  vehemence  of  , 
indignation,  when  one  of  the  members  of 
the  council  struck  him  in  the  face,  others 
hissed  out  at  him  sneeringly,  calling  him 
the  Consul  of  orphans  and  widows. 
From  that  day  he  never  appeared  at  any 
of  its  meetings  ;  his  hatred  had  swollen, 
and  must  explode.  He  found  that  the 
buo7ii  uomini  were  the  accomplices  of 
the  nobility.  He  went  straight  to  the 
people,  (popolo  minuto^)  and  prepared  a 
revolution.  To  render  his  exhortations 
to  the  people  more  impressive,  he  made 
use  of  large  allegorical  pictures,  hastily 
drawn,  and  which  form  a  curious  testi- 
mony of  his  mystical  imagination,  as  well 
as  of  his  forensic  eloquence.  The  first  of 
them  which  he  exhibited  was  a  fresco 
sketch,  on  a  wall,  representing  a  furious 
sea,  with  a  vessel  shattered  by  the  storm, 
on  the  point  of  sinking,  a  female,  in 
mourning,  on  the  deck,  her  hair  dishevel- 
ed and  her  arms  raised  imploringly  to- 
ward heaven ;  a  legend  was  perceptible 
•floating  in  the  clouds,  bearing  the  name 
of  Rome.  Round  the  vessel  thus  in  dan- 
ger, four  others  were  seen,  totally  wreck- 
ed, each  bearing  the  body  of  a  lifeless 
i female;    they  were  Babylon,  Carthage, 
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Trny,  nii^l  JnriiM.'ilc'iii.     On  the  loft  of  tliin  '  wisor  barons  were  not  without  uneasiness 

ni\iir]\  Cn-Mro  WMH  sroii,  on  a  mnull   island,    as  to  their  result.     Whether  from  scorn 

^oirow-Htriii'k    Italy,  nmlcr  the  fonn  of  a    or  f<'ar,  they  spared  the  eccentric  orator; 

lifMiitirnl  woi'pinix  fcaiiah-;  on  the;  rii^ht —  ,  st^veral  of  them  were  on  a  footing  of  inti- 

on  two  otli(;r  islnndH — th<!  four  cardinal  '  niacy  with  Cola,  and  invited  him  to  their 

viitiH'M,   JMnifntint;    their   rxilo    from  the 

nH'1ro|inlis  of  ( ■hrlHtcndoni ;  in  t)i<!  back- 

iri-Miitid   ;i))]M-:inMl  tin*  Konian  nobles,  un- 

drr    thi»  form   of  wolv<'S  and   lions — the 

ni!iKi'<l?ntrM    undi'r    th;it    of    foxes  —  the 

liiiniiridi's,  robbers,  nnder  that  of  mon- 

kr\M  ;ind  swine --;ill   blowini;  with  their 

inniitlis  on   tin*  waves,  wliieli   tlireatened 

tf»    enixnlf   tlH»    inueh-tossed  vessel   bear- 

ini:   iniii>rhniMtt>    Konie ;    linally,   in   the 

upper  part  oi'  the  freseo,  represent inii;  the 

heavens,  appeared   the  Creator  in  all  liis 

injiiesiv — two  swords  emeri^inix  from  his 

niontli,  and  the  Anostles  IVter  and  Paul 

•ilMudiutr   bv  hiH  side-  the  sole  and    last 


table  to  hear  his  vivacious  conversation, 
lie  on(;e  said  to  them,  in  one  of  his  ex- 
plosions of  frankness,  in  a  banquet  at  tlic 
Colon na's :  "•  When  I  am  Emj>eror,  I  will 
have  you  all  hanged."  But  now  tliere  was 
a  ferment  workin<j;  among  the  people  ;  the 
symptoms  of  agitation  were  evident;  it 
was  thought  that  something  must  be 
done,  liienzi  oi!ered  one  last  pictorial 
exhibition  :  it  was  a  vast  general  coniia- 
gration,  consummg  all,  excepting  a  vener- 
able female,  with  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
im])loring  the  Lord  in  her  flivor,  and  a 
while  dove  apj)earnig  with  a  crown  of 
mvrtle,  received  bv  a  little  bird,  wliicli 


liope   i-^i^   Uome   on    the   brink   of   ruin,    placed  it  as  a  symbol  of  siilvation  on  the 

There  the  people  cn>wded  daily,  to  listen  •  liead  of  her  whom  the  flames  are  to  spare. 

to    KitMizi,  who   exphtined    the   allegory 'This  lime  the  mystical  Cola  interpreted 

with   burning   elotpience,  antl   a   febrile,    the  allegory  in  his  own  favor.     He  was 

nervous  excitement  which  soon  inflamed  !  the  feeble  creature  selected  by  the  Holy 

his  auditMice.     Substvpiently  he  assembled  !  (ihost  to  save  and  regenerate  the  Eternal 

the  pt^^ple  in  the  church  oi  Saint  John    City.     Something  extraordinary  was  ex- 

o\'  l.;iter;»n,  then  nbnoM   abandoned,  like  '  pected  by  the  m:Lsses.     A  few  days  after, 

most  churchc*  in  KtMuc.  where  there  ex-    it  w:is  announced  and  j^ostedon  the  doors 

istod  neither  ci\il  nor  rclijrious  authoritv, ,  *»f  everv  churt^h  that  the  Romans  would 

vi>  j::rc:\t  wrts  the  anmvhy  reigning  at  the    soon  belu>ld  ag:mi  their  old  constitution. 

lime.     Kicnzi  had   phuvd  in   the  middle    At  the  s;une  time,  Rienzi  often  a<>emb]ed 

of  it    the  bronze  i;ibU\  on  which  w:is  en-    hi<  partisans  at   night,  communicated  to 

iiv.ucn  the  t:unous  roy-il  hir,  in  \iitue  of    them  his  projects — binding  them  by  sol- 

wV.i.^V,  i;  was  said,  the  Senate  hnd  award-    cmn   oaths — holding  also   frequent     and 

ei  \]\c  V.\w\>\tv  to  Vcsp:isi:m.     Xcnr  ii.  he    Iricndly    iniorcourso     with     the     Pope's 

■j:^i  n  '.ribunc  v.iisciK  and  \]u\\  he  ir.viu-d    vicar,  whom  he  had  y»orsuadc*d  that  every 

:hc  noV.;os  and  aW  the  ordci-s  of  the  citv    thin;!   was   d-nv  and   inu*nde«l    for    the 

: . ^  come  ,v."i d  he ar  !••  i r.i .     W h i  n  t li c  d ; u ro ! i    crood   of  the  I '  1 1 u rch .      Finall v.  li e  ct>n- 

w:is  crowded,  he  enteroi.  clot  hod  in  a    \okrd  the  pct  pie  .'it  the  Capiio]  for  the 

^or.c  white  ri'^K\  his  head  Cv^vcred  wiih  a    twtniieth  ol  May,  l.?47.  the  day  of  Pent  e- 

e -^  p  i n  t  V. e  sh a ]\:  *  •  f  .-^  ero w  1 1.  bi  •  s v  1 1 .  c  i r.    e-  •<; ,  n  :^  r.i  <'. y .  ur.  d  er  i  h v  in vocat  i on  of  the 

',\[C   1  rov. t    the  poi^i *    c f  a    si  1  \ »  r   s w  ord .    1 L •  j y  ( 1 1  u •> : .     1 J i <ii z .  L a d  1  j card,  with  fer- 

T 1 .  e  w  1 :  »\  e  >i  ve  '•  a  e";  e  e  re  a :  e  *!  ar.;  r.  ?i:":'»  i : .  i .    >\  r .  ",  1 :  i ;:  y  i\\  u  s<i  s  d  u  iir.  g  l  h  e  j  irece«iing 

'.V.  1 V; e  :r.id si  of  w  ]. i i" h  1 : e  i^,-' i :-i :  t -o.  t  .^  1 1  a    v.: cr"!  : .      ihi   '].^\   d r* v   h e    cam e    out    at 

V. :v.:t 7*    t nl.': e,    *  \ )-". x.:. i\\    i : s    i r. s;:-; ; •: io: i.    : u  i '. \  i  e\- "■  o A  sr:rj ed.  wii \:  Lis  Lead  un- 

>\  M eV.  V. o  iV.-; <  K  f, ■ : -c    ].\ : v.  1  ;■, .^.  l>i -i  r.  .'i V-l e    e ; a  v  ri ■ : .    : . '. '. : w  i •  .^    I -y  •  w  c^ijl v-fi v e   parti- 

1  .^  .1  e»- i V'V. c r.  and  r  \ v^ri \:r%:i-^\   ov.   i : >  1  •» '. r c    sans  ;  i ': . t-i -i   *. .: .:V. :  j r .;  s: arj .^ard>  w ere  cap- 

'=  ■ .  irvi  :":t» c?''^';e  l  *  s i !  r:-. .  ■:  ^  ^  :   1 1 .  c    Si  v. ir.  <    r:  i ■ ;;  ":  •; ■ :  .-"e  ': . '. r.*..  1  n  arlriir  .'iiioffori cal  i lic- 

'.:-.",   !■»»■  v- vi": i"  ."if  K »■':"■.  1  ■:  I u • ' ■: . i:   i r.   i i ■  ci t  ■ ;' 's 1 1     *".;:•: -v.     T! . i >  1 : :v; t ■   } .is  a :i  "i rcss  w a>  very 

-. ., .v>4,-'N-^i .-. : .  i". :"  a  p.' ^e i  V  "»:..■•>.  ^]:^y   ' j ^i .;  i ; i >     1  T.: ': -:v:\:\.\  <:/»". i T. :!,  " : . :; I  iTi im  h i<  1  ore 

.■  :'ft ,•*!■■;' . .  ">  r»" pi ; .^; i .'•  1  < •  il ,  j  1  r .";  r y.  »■• . •■; : s e- . ; I i • : ■  .■•(      ■ .  :  '''..-,  1  "*," •  y»i ■  .'.r « . .  "  1 1 i  Sf. : vii'u cm  of  ll i c  peo- 

'  w).'»-0..  T»«"A'e:'t 'x ,  w :•<  i.-}-e/::':<N.  f.i:/.   Tji-    vi";.  "!:;    v.'i>  T-iTii^v  :■     eTk'*i»;inUT  anv  dan- 

_•  • '; .*. f. I : :*v.  ^vk  :v  i : i  i ] ■  i-  u **,'*(-: u^ii*:  \  ci ' .     ^; ^  i  ; ! ■  e: .  T\ ■;! . .  ; "i ■  (   i u ws  "w IdeL  w ere 

Ti:*     ;'.«^.»'*'s     i'-i.'i    ^.iljfr;,-    o.-ir.N-.'-ir;*.-!    i;  .:-.>.-.ri    ::■;    li:.i.-;i'r'es>  of  }«on>e.     Tliev 

•  "    -  • 

:)  .i<.'   f.  r.-iT-vii'v  V  ■;!.  cti'.'iI  »'•.':.  Ji;.!-:  — fi>    vi:v,   '•-:V''.it"  ^  sin^LKi-r,   ft  snimnarv  of 
..  .. w„^^  ii-?.-ir4   ;)i.r  ri'.  »•(?,•;':  i:'f.\  .:e»'.'ir!;;:     :\  : . -T^Virs.    lies; j:»e.".    1      reiicic   iht   iK*op3e 


1 


.    ^    .■■).^"'!v.TjiM'*n.  ;  .■•;?•.'■'>    u-i  "t    «;:;:;<■'.'    r""....-.    i!':-;t-    si.tl.rjiirs.    fk\u'i   intended  to 
\    ilienr. ;  uv.\    t.:    •"!.■!. !•;    s:  \ .  ":.    n:    ;!'i     "wu'.v/'..  mUu\  In  i c •:-:.'•  ;n') eii.  musi  become 
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\he  good  stite,  il  baono  stato.  This  sum- 
mary, or  decree,  stated  that  in  future 
every  homicide  would  be  condemned  to 
death,  whoever  he  might  be ;  that  trials 
must  take  place  within  tlie  briefest  delay ; 
that  the  public  edifices  would  be  the 
property  of  the  Roman  people,  and  be 
repaired  instead  of  being  injured  or  de- 
stroyed; that  a  guard  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  must  bo  maintained  in 
every  district  for  the  safety  of  the  city, 
and  a  ship  in  every  harbor  for  the  protec- 
tion of  trade  ;  that  every  nobleman  must 
give  up  to  the  Roman  people  the  bridges, 
forts,  or  castles  in  his  possession;  that 
the  revenues  arising  from  the  impost  on 
salt  and  the  fires,  the  duties  in  the  har- 
bors and  rivers,  which  hitherto  had  been 
raised  by  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  would 
in  future  belong  to  the  municipal  Council, 
in  order  to  be  expended  for  the  public 
good  ;  that  the  nobility  would  be  intrust- 
ed with  the  keeping  of  the  highways,  and 
debarred  from  harboring  malefactors; 
that  the  poor  monasteries  were  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and 
graneries  built  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  and  filled  by  the  state  for  the  wants 
of  the  people ;  that  the  city  and  villages 
of  the  duchy  of  Rome  were  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  people  ;  and  one  hundred  livrcs 
awarded  to  the  family  of  every  soldier 
killed  in  the  service  of  the  state ;  and 
finally,  that  all  widows  and  orphans 
should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  public 
fun<ls. 

Thus,  by  this  outline  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion, the  people  were  invested  with  the 
property  and  government  of  the  city  as 
well  as  of  its  environs;  the  Pontifical 
See,  bereft  of  the  power  it  had  exercised 
daring  several  centuries  ;  and  the  nobility 
deprived  of  what  they  considered  as  their 
property,  to  assist  the  public  poverty. 
The  revolution  could  not  be  more  com- 
plete; and  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  Ri- 
enzi  was  clamorously  applauded,  and  im- 
mediately invested  with  full  powers  to 
realize  and  organize  the  buono  stato^  of 
which  he  had  given  the  programme.  He 
declined  the  title  of  Hector^  and  preferred 
the  more  popular  name  of  Tribune.  Noth- 
ing was  fixed  as  to  the  duration  of  this 
extraordinary  popular  magistracy.  The 
new  government  was  installed  at  the  Cap- 
itol, the  Senators  expelled,  and  the  whole 
revolution  executed  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  new  Tribune  migrht  well  be 
strengthened  in  his  belief   that  he  was 


acting  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Ue  was  careful,  nevertheless,  not 
to  estrange  the  Pontifical  authority,  and 
requested  that  the  apostolical  vicar  should 
be  offered  to  be  adjoined  to  him,  which 
the  prelate  accepted,  however  uncertain 
and  perilous  the  honor  appeared  to  be. 
Durin|5  the  popular  enthusiasm,  old  Ste- 
phen Colonna,  ^Tvith  the  more  formidable 
of  the  barons,  who  had  been  away,  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  haste ;  he  expressed 
publicly  his  scorn,  and  when  the  order 
came  from  Rienzi  for  him  to  quit  the 
city,  he  replied  that  he  would  soon  como 
and  throw  that  madman  out  of  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  Capitol.  Rienzi  ordered 
the  bells  to  be  rung,  the  people  instantly 
assembled  in  arms,  and  that  proudest  of 
the  barons  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Pales- 
trina.  The  next  day  it  was  proclaimed 
that  all  the  nobles  were  to  come,  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  Roman  people,  and  after- 
wards to  withdraw  to  iheir  castles,  and 
protect  the  public  roads. 

John,  the  son  of  old  Colonna,  was  the 
first  who  presented  himself  at  the  Capi- 
tol, but  it  was  with  the  intention  of  brav- 
ing and  insulting  the  Tribune.  When  he 
beheld  the  popular  masses  in  close  array, 
he  felt  awed,  and  took  the  oath  to  pro- 
tect the  people — protect  the  roads — suc- 
cor the  widows  and  orphans,  and  obey 
the  summons  of  the  Tribune.  The  Orsini, 
Savelli,  Gaetani,  and  many  others,  came 
after  him  and  followed  his  example. 

Rienzi,  now  sole  master,  without  oppo- 
nents, gave  a  free  course  to  the  allure- 
ments of  authonty.  In  all  the  decrees  he 
now  signed  the  words,  "  By  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus,"  "  severe  and  clement 
Tribune  of  liberty,  of  peace  and  justice," 
and  ''  illustrious  Uberator  of  the  holy  Ro- 
man Republic,"  being  added.  Coins 
were  struck  in  his  name.  There  are  two 
of  them  preserved  at  Rome  ;  they  are  not 
precisely  similar,  but  both  bear  on  one 
side,  Roma  caput  rtiundi;  and  on  the 
other,  Nicolaua  Tribunus  Augustus.  He 
adopted  for  his  crest  a  blazing  golden 
sun.  At  the  same  lime,  however,  he  took 
care  to  have  his  election  confirmed  by  the 
Pope,  who  contented  himself  with  requir- 
ing a  few  reserves.  Whatever  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries was  restored  to  them.  Every 
breach  of  honesty  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial transactions  was  strictly  forbid- 
den. A  police  was  established  for  the 
protection  of  the   poorer  people.     The 
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Tribune,  according  to  his  coteraporary 
biographer,  labored  day  and  night  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  which  is  abundantly 
testified  by  the  rapid  changes  and  reforms 
in  every  branch  of  the  administration. 
His  greatest  anxiety  was  to  insure  har- 
mony and  peace  among  the  people ; 
their  unity  alone  could  strengthen  him 
against  the  nobility.  One  day  all  his  par- 
tisans were  convened  at  the  Capitol ;  they 
formed  the  greater  mass  of  the  people. 
There  Rienzi,  in  one  of  his  most  pathetic 
orations,  exhorted  them  to  peace  and 
conciliation,  and  to  consecrate  the  new 
era  of  liberty  by  the  sacrifice  of  former 
hatred  and  nvalries.  His  whole  heart 
was  flowing  from  his  lips.  Thousands  of 
citizens,  in  tears,  embraced,  solemnly  re- 
nounced all  grievances,  and  swore  to  love 
each  other  —  to  live  piously,  and  to  be 
obedient  to  justice.  The  former  tnbunals 
appeared  to  Rienzi  unworthy  of  the  new 
slate  of  things;  he  actually  believed  in 
the  duration  of  that  passing  enthusiasm. 
Two  tribunals  of  peace  were  established 
under  the  presidency  of  two  Gonfaloniers, 
who  rendered  justice,  protected  by  the 
banner  of  St.  Paul,  and  whose  whole  juris- 
])rudence  consisted  of  the  application  of 
the  Lex  fallonis^  followed  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  both  parties  to  come  to  a  complete 
reconciliation. 

So  far  the  transactions  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment were  fiivorably  received.  Seve- 
ral of  them,  however,  were  somewhat 
chimerical,  and  could  not  easily  be  of 
long  duration.  The  tolls,  taxes,  and  im- 
posts which  pressed  upon  the  people  were 
abolished  by  Rienzi,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards,  the  taxes  on  the  bridges, 
Avine,  and  bread  ;  but  he  endeavored  to 
compensate  such  an  enormous  deficit  by 
augmenting  the  tax  on  salt,  which  was  not 
yet  unpopular,  besides  an  impost  on  fund- 
<;d  property.  He  was  thus  making  hasty, 
serious,  even  dangerous  engagements  with 
the  people,  which  it  might  not  be  in  his 
])0\vcr  to  keep,  for  he  required  an  armed 
force ;  obstacles,  enemies,  could  not  fail 
to  arise,  as  well  as  diflSculties  and  an  ex- 
penditure, which  could  only  be  anticipat- 
ed by  a  prudent,  practical  mind.  For  the 
present,  calmness  and  security  were  reign- 
ing in  the  city.  The  nobles  were  kept  in 
awe.  The  labors  of  the  field  could  be 
resumed  without  fear.  All  the  roads 
were  secure,  and  merchants  and  pilgrims 
could  venture  on  them  without  the  least 
danger.    The  Tribune  received  the  con- 


gratulations of  all  the  ambassadors ;  the 
changes  he  had  effected  appeared  miraca* 
lous ;   the  ferocious  Roman  nobles  who 
had  braved  the  Pontiffs,  trembled  before 
the  son  of  the  tavern-keeper ;  the  turbu- 
lent city  obeved  his  beloved  voioc,  and  he 
believed  implicitly  that  he  was  the  found- 
er of  a  new  era.    The  homage  profusely 
lavished  upon  him  by  all  the  Italian  Re- 
publics, and  even  by  despotic  sovereigns 
confirmed  him  in  his    conviction.    The 
whole  of  Europe  was  struck  with  amaze- 
ment ;   many  states  and  kings  awaited 
with  terror  the  revival  of  a  new,  Repub- 
lican, Christian  Rome.    The  German  Kai- 
sers appeared  like  a  vain  shadow  on  the 
point  of  being  crushed,  whilst  the  cour- 
tiers of  Avignon  felt  dismayed  as  to  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  moral  revo- 
lution,  commencing  in  Rome,  near  the 
ashes  of  the  martyrs,  and  under  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the   rallying 
standard  of  the  regenerators  of  society 
and  even  of  the  Church.    Petrarch  shared 
in  the  universal  enthusiasm  of  Italy ;  he 
hailed  the  hopes  of  the  Romans  with  the 
glowing  exultation  and  confidence  of  a 
poet.     He  wrote  to  Rienzi  a  long  letter 
to  be  read  to  the  people  on  the  Capitol, 
and,   on  the  28th  July,  1347,  a  dense 
crowd  listened  to  his  eloquent  encourage- 
ments,   urging  them   to  live  in   virtue, 
moderation,  and  liberty.    To  the  Tribune 
he  addressed  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
and  celebrated  odes,  indulging  also  in  the 
most  boundless,  golden  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  last  stanza  of  which  extols 
Cola  di  Rienzi,  exj)re»sing  his  love  for 
him,  although  having  never  seen  him,  be- 
cause  of  his  fume  and  glory.    Perhaps 
had  Petrarch  seen  and  known  the  Tri- 
bune, instead  of  beholding  him  from  Vau- 
cluse  only,  his  experience   and  sagacity 
might  have    di$})elled    his    illusion :    he 
might  have  already  foreboded  and  feared 
for  him  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

This  is  the  most  unclouded,  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  Rienzi*s  political  career. 
It  was  the  moment  when  he  had  it  in  hb 
power  to  be  of  everlasting  utility  to  the 
Italian  people  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  effect  a  glorious  unity  among  all  the 
petty  Italian  States.  He  certainly  made 
an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  difficult 
task.  He  sent  messengers,  bearing  silver 
wands,  with  the  arms  of  Rome,  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  the  Tribune,  to  invite  the 
princes  and  cities  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Rome  for  a  Congress,  the  object  of  which 
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was  the  pacification  and  the  union  of  the 
Peninsuui.  These  messengers  were  re- 
ceived eveiy  where  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm. The  great  majority  of  the  Re- 
publics, including  the  powerful  Florence, 
Ibrwarded  to  the  Tribune  donations  in 
money-  and  soldiers,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  fraternity.  The  petty  tyrants  alone 
were  more  cautious;  Visconli  of  Milan, 
advised  him  to  crush  the  nobles ;  the 
princes  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Rimini,  and 
others,  made  fair  promises  with  reference 
to  the  deputation  requested.  And,  such 
was  the  prestige  of  Rienzi's  fame,  that 
Joanna,  the  Queen  of  Naples,  whose  re- 
cent crime  on  the  life  of  her  husband  had 
brought  on  a  fierce  hostility  ^vith  Lewis, 
King  of  Hungary,  submitted  her  cause, 
with  the  ready  consent  of  the  latter,  to 
him,  who  was  then  denominated  the  Tri- 
bune of  liberty,  peace  and  justice.  Seve 
nd  cities  of  the  Pontifical  States  had 
hailed  the  new  government  with  eager- 
ness. One  nobleman  alone,  the  Prefect 
of  Vico,  secretly  supported  by  the  agent 
of  the  Pontifical  patrimony,  refused  to 
submit  and  to  surrender  the  three  or  four 
little  cities  in  his  jurisdiction.  Rienzi  led 
rapidly  against  him  an  army  of  eight 
thousand  men,  and  attacked  the  rebellious 
Prefect  so  suddenly  and  skillfully,  that 
the  latter  surrendered  unconditionally. 
This  success  inflamed  the  head  and  im- 
agination of  Rienzi,  and  M'ith  it  com- 
mence the  mystical  extravagances  and 
follies  which  could  not  fail  to  cause  his 
ruin.  Sir.  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  has  observ- 
ed that  lie  has  only  been  judged  by  men 
of  the  closet,  who  have  censured  and 
sneered  at  the  Tribune  where  they  should 
have  condemned  the  people.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  Roman  people  were  then  very 
unfit  and  unripe  for  a  sudden  transition  to 
a  wise  government  and  superior  institu- 
tions ;  but  nations  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect from  the  superior  men  sent  by  Pro- 
vidence, a  protection  and  guide  for  their 
moral  development ;  they  may  have  been 
trampled  down  and  oppressed  so  as  to 
paralyze  all  the  .nobler  germs  of  human 
nature,  and  thev  become  the  slaves  of 
their  own  passions  when  the  storm  of 
revolution  breaks  their  chains.  If  we 
ponder  over  what  the  Romans  had  gone 
through  at  this  i)eriod,  it  will  appear 
almost  impossible  to  expect  from  them 
reason  and  calmness,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  shall  see  the  Tribune  unworthy 


of  the  mission  that  seemed  to  be  awarded 
to  him. 

Rienzi  made  a  triumphal  entrance  in 
Rome,  overpowered  by  the  crowns  of 
laurels  and  the  flowers  which  the  excited 
people  showered  down  upon  him  the 
whole  day.  He  solemnly  declared,  in 
the  name  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  city  of  Rome  restored  to  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  do- 
mains of  which  the  tyrants  that  had  pre- 
ceded, had,  at  different  periods,  unjubtly 
deprived  her.  There  was  something  am- 
biguous in  this  lofty  declaration ;  it  seem- 
ed to  allude  to  the  domination  of  the 
whole  of  Central  Italy.  Such  a  project 
was  fiir  from  appearing  as  a  vain  Utopia. 
Almost  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  and  of  the  Sabina  had  made  their 
submission  to  the  Tribune,  but  he  looked 
forward  to  a  wider  field  to  gratify  hi?* 
own  ambition,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Roman  people.  He  now  indulged  in  the 
blandishments  of  mystical  and  martial 
parades,  gorgeous  ceremonies,  which  ren- 
dered the  Tribune  and  the  Romans  per- 
fectly delirious.  It  was  an  old  custom  for 
the  Senators  to  offer  a  present,  on  St. 
John's  Day,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter. 
This  time,  Rienzi,  as  first  magistrate, 
took  charge  of  the  official  duty.  We 
will  not  describe  the  Asiatic  pomp,  the 
splendor  and  extravagance  of  the  proces- 
sion, in  the  midst  of  which  appeared  the 
Tribune,  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey  — 
clothed  with  a  white  robe  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  over  it  a  green  velvet 
cape,  trimmed  with  ermine  —  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  steel  cane,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  fixed  a  silver  globe,  with  a 
golden  cross,  and  the  words,  "  God  and 
tlue  Holy  Ghost  !^^  engraved  upon  it.  But 
on  the  following  first  of  August,  which  day 
had  always  been  a  favorite  festival  of  the 
Romans,  the  scene  was  still  more  magni- 
ficent ;  Rienzi  had  informed  the  Pontiff" 
and  the  different  sovereigns  of  the  "  ex- 
cellent grace  and  precious  gift  which  the 
Father  of  Light  had  caused  to  descend 
on  the  Romans,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
in  order  to  illuminate  them  by  a  ray  of 
his  splendor,  and  make  them  embrace  his 
liberty  in  the  unison  of  the  kiss  of  peace 
and  justice."  Deputies  from  every  part 
of  Italy  were  present ;  something  extra- 
ordinary was  expected.  Rienzi  had  him- 
self announced  that  he  would  do  and  say 
things  agreeable  to  both  God  and  men. 
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On  the  preceding  evening  he  had  bathed 
in  the  porphyry  bath,  of  which  a  tradi- 
tion, not  authentic,  however,  said  that 
Constantino  had  been  christened,  or  cured 
of  a  leprosy  by  a  bath  taken  in  it ;  and 
afterwards  he  spent  the  night  in  tlie 
chapel  of  St.  John.  On  the  great  day, 
Iiavmg  commenced  by  hearing  a  mass,  he 
proceeded  to  invest  himself  with  a  new 
dignity,  piously,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  multitude ;  the  Prefect  of  Vico  gird- 
ed round  his  person  the  hallowed  sword, 
two  nobles  affixed  to  his  feet  the  golden 
spurs,  and  he  was  hailed  Knight  of  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity !  He  then 
ascended  to  a  gallery,  followed  by  all  the 
dignitaries,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  new  pow- 
ers, read  before  the  people  a  proclama- 
tion, the  substance  of  which  was  to  de- 
clare the  preeminence  of  the  Tribune  and 
of  Rome,  and  the  freedom  of  the  cities 
and  citizens ;  promulgating,  that,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
the  Roman  people,  the  choice  of  an  Em- 
peror, as  well  as  the  domination  of  the 
Holy  Empire,  belonged  by  right  to  the 
city  of  Rome  and  to  Italy ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, all  the  electors,  princes,  dukes, 
counts,  who  had  pretension  to  jurisdic- 
tion, powers,  and  authority  in  the  empire, 
especially  the  so-called  emperors,  were 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Tribune, 
in  default  of  which  they  would  be  i)ro- 
ceeded  against  as  rebels. 

This  proclamation  was  ambitious  and 
imprudent  beyond  ordinary  limits.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  Tribune,  it  is  as- 
serted, was  delirious  enough,  in  pointing 
afterwards,  with  his  sword,  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  to  exclaim  four  times: 
"This  is  mine."  The  proclamation  not 
only  ignored  and  annulled  the  authority 
of  the  Pontiff,  but  transferred  the  claims 
of  the  Germanic  empire  over  Italy  to 
Rome.  Among  those  present,  some  were 
thunderstruck,  others  hesitated,  whilst 
others  expressed  their  enthusiasm.  It  has 
been  said  that  llienzi,  in  this  proclama- 
tion, even  summoned  the  Pope  to  account 
for  his  absence  from  Rome.  Papencordt 
has  clearly  established  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  this  assertion  of  liis  enemies.  It 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  procla- 
mation specially  stated  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  derogate  from  the  obedience 
due  to  the  Pontiff,  but  that  the  paragraph 
was  purposely  erased  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Tribune,  in  order  to  render  Rienzi 
odious  to  the  people.     The  cotemporary 


biographer  has  committed  a  palpable  error 
in  supposing  that  the  Pope  and  the  Car- 
dinals were  comprised  in  the  general  de- 
nomination of  the  great,  and  of  the  po- 
tentates summoned  by  the  Tribune.  As 
soon  as  Rienzi  had  terminated  his  insane 
ceremony,  the  apostolical  vicar,  Raymond, 
Bishop  of  Orvieto,  and  his  colleague,  for 
the  first  time  made  an  act  of  opposition, 
and  was  preparing  to  read  a  protestation ; 
but,  by  "Order  of  Rienzi,  the  trumpets 
drowned  his  voice,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all;  for  all  were  anxious  to  take  their 
share  in  the  sumptuous  banquet  prepared, 
where  a  fabulous  profusion  of  viands  and 
wines  was  lavished,  innumerable  tables  be- 
ing laid  out  for  the  people,  Rienzi,  with  a 
crown  on  his  head,  sitting  alone  with  his 
colleague,  the  Bishop,  at  the  marble  table 
destined  for  the  Pontifis,  whilst  his  wife, 
8i)lendidly  adorned,  surrounded  by  her 
ladies  of  honor,  entertained,  in  another 
part  of  the  palace,  a  crowd  of  ladies  most- 
ly of  the  Roman  nobility. 

The  next  day  took  place  the  distribu- 
tion of  standards  to  the  several  deputies 
of  the  cities  as  a  pledge  of  their  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  envoys  of  the  King  of 
Hungary  and  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  suite,  and  bear- 
ers of  splendid  presents,  appeared  on  that 
day  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  sovereigns 
before  the  Tribune.  Rienzi,  seated,  sur- 
rounded by  a  regal  display — holding  in 
his  right  hand  the  golden  apple  with  its 
silver  cross  —  proclaimed  that  he  would 
judge  the  world  with  justice,  and  nations 
with  equity  ;  he  then  listened  to  the  two 
parties,  seemed  to  ponder  over  their  argu- 
ments and  claims,  and  adjourned  his  de- 
cision, delaying  with  the  intention,  as  it 
was  subsequently  well  ascertained,  of 
awaiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
annexing  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  his 
Roman  Republic.  But  as  he  was  thus 
indulging  in  his  dreams  of  ambition,  he 
was,  for  the  first  time,  recalled  to  a  sense 
of  the  reality  by  a  notification  which  he 
received  from  the  Rector  of  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter,  in  which  the  Pontiff 
complained,  with  lengthened  detail,  of  the 
usurpations  of  the  so-called  Tribune  of  the 
people — of  his  insolence  in  citing  before 
his  tribunal  the  sovereigns  and  princes, 
his  friends  and  allies — adding,  however, 
that  if  Cola  would  return  within  legiti- 
mate limits,  content  himself  with  the  civil 
government  of  the  city,  the  Pontiff  would 
concede  that  authority  to  him  ;  but  that, 
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if  otherwise,  every  title  and  authority  by 
him  assumed  would  be  annulled,  and  in 
case  of  resistance,  an  accusation  of  heresy 
Launched  against  him,  and  the  Eternal 
City  interdicted.  Rienzi  made  no  other 
answer  to  this  unmitigated  attack  than 
another  theatrical,  mystical  representa- 
tion. The  fifteenth  of  August,  the  day  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  is  one  of 
the  most  solemn  festivals  of  the  year.  It 
was  the  custom  on  that  day  to  exhibit 
the  image  of  our  Saviour  in  a  procession. 
This  time  the  procession  was  more  gorge- 
ous and  solemn  than  ever,  and  was  termi- 
nated by  a  novel  episode :  the  people 
crowded  on  the  Capitol ;  the  Tribune 
stoo<l  up,  surrounded  by  the  clergy,  and 
near  him  a  man  poorly  clothed,  holding  a 
sword.  Seven  clerical  dignitaries  held  a 
crown  in  their  hands,  made  with  branches 
of  shrubs  growing  on  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Constantino,  each  representing  one  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  First,  a 
crown  of  oak,  the  emblem  of  pourage,  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  Rienzi ;  but  the 
man  poorly  clothed  rose  and  took  the 
crown  away  from  the  head  of  the  Tribune, 
to  recall  him  to  humility  ;  then,  a  crown 
of  ivy,  symbol  of  piety,  was  held  out ;  af- 
terwards, one  of  myrtle,  symbol  of  just- 
ice ;  others  followed ;  one  made  of  the 
olive-tree,  symbol  of  modesty ;  another, 
of  laurel,  and  each  crown  being  taken  off 
in  its  turn  by  the  same  poorly  dressed 
man.  Finally,  the  same  personage  who 
had  conferred  the  knighthood  on  Rienzi 
now  appeared  and  placed  a  golden  crown 
over  his  head,  surmounted  with  a  silver 
apple  and  cross,  pronouncing  these  words: 
"  August  Tribune,  do  receive  and  exercise 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  give  us  justice 
and  peace."  The  Tribune  kept  the  whole 
day,  on  his  head,  that  golden  crown, 
shaped  like  that  of  the  Caesars. 

The  mass  of  spectators  who  beheld  that 
symbolical  ceremony  were  bewildered. 
Even  those  who  took  part  in  it  had  but 
vague  notions  about  its  object  and  propri- 
ety. All  the  partisans  of  the  Enif>eror 
and  of  the  Pontiif  saw  clearly  through 
the  pretensions  of  annulling  the  temporal 
and  spintual  authority  of  both.  It  was 
the  time  when  Feudalism  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchv  were  menaced  on  all 
sides;  and  the  ambitious  symbolism  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  demo- 
cratical  liome,  was  a  novelty  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  terror.    It  was  evident 


I  that  the  Tribune  was  convinced  that  it 
was  his  destiny  to  eclipse  the  successors 
of  the  Caesars  and  of  the  Apostles.  On 
the  very  evening  of  that  day  on  which  ho 
wore  the  golden  crown,  he  solemnly  con- 
voked at  Rome,  for  the  following  Easter 
Day,  all  the  ambassadors  of  Italy,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an  emperor. 
He  ])romulgated  new  laws,  interdicting  to 
every  emperor,  king,  prince,  or  marquis 
entrance  into  the  Peninsula,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  names  of  Guelfs  or  Ghibellins  as 
pernicious  to  the  peace  of  Christendom. 
On  that  evening,  in  the  intoxication  of  his 
vanity  and  triumph,  he  had  the  audacity 
to  compare  himself  to  Jesus  Christ.  He 
exclaimed  solemnly  that  Christ  had  been 
crowned  in  heaven  for  having  vanquished 
the  infernal  powers  and  saved  the  souls  of 
men  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  old, 
and  that  he  Rienzi,  had  been  crowned  at 
the  Capitol,  at  the  same  age,  for  having 
crushed  tyraimy  and  delivered  the  people. 
Such  infatuation,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  blasphemous,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  the  first  signal  of  his 
ruin. 

Hitherto  the  Tribune  had  not  done 
much  more  than  inflame  the  imagination 
and  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans. 
Now  came  the  moment  when  he  was  to 
be  seen  resisting  the  open  and  secVet  at- 
tacks of  his  enemies.  The  Pontiff,  whoso 
remonstrances  had  proved  useless,  with- 
drew his  apostolic  vicar,  and  secretly  ex- 
cited the  nobles  to  resist  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  the  low-born  usurper. 
Whether  arising  from  the  intention  ot 
subsequent  resistance,  or  from  the  wish  of 
making  the  most  of  their  adhesion,  the 
Orsini  and  the  Colonna  kept  coldly  distant 
and  aloof.  Rienzi  settled  the  question  in 
the  strangest  and  most  unexpected  man- 
ner. He  invited  the  princi])al  members 
of  those  two  families  to  a  political  confer- 
ence at  the  Capitol.  After  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  a  discussion  arose  on  some  po- 
litical question.  Old  Stephen  Colonna 
warmed  up  in  his  objections.  Suddenly, 
at  a  signal  given  by  the  Tribune,  guards 
entered  the  room,  seized  the  guests,  and 
flung  them  into  prison.  The  next  morn- 
ing a  friar  was  sent  to  them  to  prepare 
them  for  death.  All  the  preparations  for 
their  execution  were  made,  and  the  great 
bell  of  the  Capitol  convoked  the  people  to 
assemble  and  behold  it.  Such  a  summary, 
treacherous  mode  of  proceeding  M'as  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  Italy  at  that  time : 
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it  was  customary  to  destroy  enemies  by 
every  means  possible ;  and  probably,  in 
this  case,  the  object  in  view  was  only  to 
obtain  the  full  adhesion  of  the  nobles  bv 
terror.  When  the  crowd  filled  the  Ca|>i- 
tol,  many  citizens  offered  strong  remon- 
strances on  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding, 
whilst  the  people  clahned  loudly  old  Co- 
lonna,  who  was  popular  among  them.  In 
the  midst  of  the  general  and  mute  expect- 
ation, Rieuzi  ascended  the  tribunal,  de- 
livered a  solemn  sermon  on  a  text  of 
Scripture,  on  the  forgiveness  of  offenses. 
He  dwelt  on  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners, 
but  also  on  tlieir  deep  contrition,  and  their 
readiness  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  Holy  Church  and  to  the  people.  He 
therefore,  defended  them,  and  ordered 
their  being  immediately  invested  with  the 
insignias  of  patrician  and  of  consul,  after 
which,  all  repaired  together  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Capitol,  where  they  heard  a  mass 
of  reconciliation,  and  where  the  Tribune 
and  nobles  appeared  to  forget  the  past,  in 
tjiking  the  sacrament  together,  at  the 
same  table. 

In  the  whole  of  that  semi-tragical,  semi- 
comical  transaction,  the  Tribune  evinced 
an  undeniable  weakness.  The  treason  was 
unworthy  of  him  who  proclaimed  himself 
the  herald  of  justice  and  liberty.  His 
tardy  clemency  did  not  wash  away  the 
effect  of  his  cruel  intentions,  whilst  others, 
and  among  them  the  gentle  Petrarch, 
openly  regretted  that  such  a  fortunate 
opportunity  of  externjinaling,  at  one 
blow,  all  the  enemies  of  liberty,  had  been 
weakly  abandoned.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  evident  that  the  hatred  of  the 
barons,  thus  insulted,  would  be  fiercer 
than  ever.  The  Tribune  was  not  long  in 
hearing  of  unequivocal  testimonies  that 
the  prestige  of  his  authority  was  fast  de- 
clining. One  of  his  messengers  to  Avig- 
non was  attacked  near  that  city,  his  letters 
snatched  away,  his  wand,  insignia  of  his 
dignity,  broken  on  his  head,  and  told  to 
return  to  Rome  and  say  that  all  the  mes- 
sengers would  meet  with  the  same  treat- 
ment. In  the  mean  time  an  act  of  accusa- 
tion was  being  prepared  at  the  court  of 
the  Pontiff  against  the  heretic.  Rienzi 
saw  the  necessity  of  defending  himself 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  Archdeacon 
Oi*sini,  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  Pope, 
in  which  ho  explained  in  his  own  way,  all 
the  extravagant  cerunumies  reproached  to 
him,  and  refuting  all  the  accusations  circu- 
lating against  him — ending  by  a  protesta- 


tion, that  if  liis  Holiness  wished  him  to 
resign  the  government  of  Rome,  he  was 
ready  to  obey — that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  the  world  to  resound  witU  the 
pontifical  thunder,  when  a  simple  messen- 
ger was  sufiicient.  In  the  mean  time,  ho 
promulgated  ordinances  intended  to  re- 
concile and  gratify  the  Holy  See ;  one  of 
them  threatened  witli  the  loss  of  a  third 
of  their  property  all  those  who  did  not 
appear  at  the  confession  or  the  commu- 
nion-table ;  several  others  bore  the  same 
despotic  character.  All  this  was  of  no 
avail,  the  Pontiff  would  not  relax,  and 
dispatched  Cardinal  de  Theux  to  Italy,  as 
his  Legate,  with  full  powers,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  to  proceed  against  the  Tribune, 
adjoining  to  him,  his  nephew,  di  Cambor- 
nio,  as  captain  of  the  troops,  designed  to 
support  the  sentences  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Cardinal  bent  his  way  towards 
Rome.  In*  the  mean  time  the  Orsini  and 
Colonna,  elated  by  the  Papal  decision, 
emerged  from  their  fortresses  of  Marino 
and  Palestrina,  and  ravaged  unmercifully 
the  country.  The  little  town  of  Nepi 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  Rienzi  called  the 
people  to  arms  with  remarkable  energy  ; 
he  soon  assembled  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  marched  against  the 
barons,  forced  them  to  hasty  retreat,  rav- 
aged, in  his  turn,  their  territories,  and 
even  formed  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  the 
Orsmi.  He  was  thus  engaged  when  he 
received  the  summons  from  the  new  Car- 
dinal Legate  —  who  had  made  a  solemn 
entrance  in  Rome — to  appear  before  him. 
But  the  Tribune  was  innated  by  his  re- 
cent triumph,  and  resolved  to  indulge  in 
a  very  imprudent  bravado.  After  an 
insulting  message  to  the  Orsini,  he  i*aised 
the  siege  of  their  castle,  made  a  triumphal 
entrance  in  Rome  —  clothed  with  the  im- 
perial armor — the  crown  on  his  head,  the 
scepter  in  his  hand — and  loftily  asked  the 
Legate  what  the  Pope  wanted.  The  Car- 
dinal hesitated,  and  without  allowing  him 
time  to  recover  himself,  Rienzi  turned  his 
back  upon  him,  and  the  next  day  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  city.  The  rupture  was 
complete.  There  was  no  safety  for  the 
Tribune  now  but  in  audacity.  He  pub- 
lished two  decrees — the  first,  establisning 
that  Rome  and  the  Church  were  insepa- 
rable, ordering  every  Roman  servant  of 
God  and  of  the  Church,  to  return  to 
Rome,  under  |>enalty  of  being  deprived 
of  all  ecclesiastical  functions  in  ease  of  re- 
fusal ;  it  was  attacking  the  Pontiff^  pobt 
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Dlank.  The  second  decree  convoked  all 
the  deputies  of  the  Peninsula  at  Rome, 
on  the  following  Pentecost  Day,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  an  Emperor,  who, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
must  be  an  Italian  bom,  whose  origin  and 
blood  must  be  a  guarantee  of  his  devotion. 
The  ambitious  projects  of  the  Tribune, 
and  their  results,  were  now  openly  and 
boldly  declared  —  the  submission  of  the 
Pope  —  the  unity  and  nationality  of  Italy 
restored  under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 


Ghost  —  all  the  Italian  cities,  forming  as 
many  independent  Republics,  under  an 
Italian  Emperor.  Such  was  the  beautiful 
dream,  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  im- 
agination of  the  most  excitable  nation  in 
the  world.  New  messengers  were  sent 
to  all  the  cities,  but  this  time  they  were 
often  received  with  groat  reserve  ;  a  few 
hailed  cordially  the  changes  in  prospect, 
while  the  Tuscan  cities  refused  to  accept 
the  alliance,  fearing  their  future  submission 
to  Rome  and  to  the  authoiity  of  Rienzi. 
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Louis  Napoleon  has  at  last  succeeded 
in  converting  us  shopkeepers  into  a  mili- 
tary nation.  It  was  no  pleasant  thing  to 
the  Emperor  to  be  told  thus  much  by 
Lord  Elgin,  when  on  his  way  to  China 
through  Paris.  On  every  pavenwjnt,  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  land,  we  jostle 
smart  volunteer  riflemen,  and  we  can  not 
take  a  walk  into  the  country  without 
stumbling  on  the  spectacle  of  militia  re- 
giments going  through  their  various  re- 
volutions, or  pei-fecting  themselves  in 
drill.  The  infantry  in  our  nurseries  are 
becoming  dreadfully  belligerent,  and  the 
wooden  horses  in  which  our  innocent 
young  Trojans  delight  are  but  too  prob- 
ably big  with  war.  We  could  not  an- 
swer for  it  that  these  seemingly  harmless 
gifts,  if  struck  by  the  —  spear,  we  were 
going  to  say,  but  we  must  pull  up  and 
write — yard-measure  of  some  cosmopoli- 
tan patriot,  would  not  give  forth  a  horrid 
clang.  Still,  let  us  hope  that  our  friends 
of  the  Peace  Society  judge  us  too  harshly 
when  they  predict  that  we  are  all  about 
to  fall  down  and  worship  the  Juggernaut 
of  military  glory,  like  —  we  had  all  but 

*  Memoir*  of  Major-General  Sir  Henri/  Have- 
lock^  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark  Marsiiman.  Lon- 
don: Longmans.     1860. 
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Sir  Henry  Havelock^  of  Lucknow^  Bart.,  K.C.B. 
Compiled*  from  authentic  sources.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  OwKN.    London  :  Simpkin  &  Co.     1868. 


let  it  slip,  forgetting  that  JVIauchesler 
deems  it  oflTensivc — our  neighbors  across 
the  channel.  Should  there,  however,  be 
any  danger  of  our  national  resolve  on  a 
stout  selt-defense,  in  case  of  need  ultimate- 
ly degenerating  into  the  contemptible  love 
of  war  for  its  own  sake,  we  can  not  help 
thinking  that  the  lives  of  such  heroes  as 
Wellington,  whose  only  watchword  was 
duti/,  and  above  all  that  of  Havel ock,  are 
the  best  antidote  that  can  be  prescribed. 
They  are  at  all  events  less  likely  to  foster 
the  unholy  and  detestable  passion  than 
that  cuUus  of  Saint  Napoleon  which  seems 
to  be  the  only  religion  that  flouiishes  in 
a  country  that  shall  be  nameless.  Hence, 
we  heartily  welcome  Mr.  Marshman's 
handsome  volume,  the  execution  of 
which  proves  that  the  public  had  cor- 
rectly gauged  his  admirable  qualifica- 
tions, literary  and  of  other  kinds,  for  his 
arduous  and  highly  responsible  task. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Owen's  little  work  came 
very  acceptably  indeed,  to  meet  the  wish- 
es of  those  who  were  too  impatient  to 
wait  for  the  more  elaborate  performance, 
and  will  still  prove  no  bad  substitute  for 
it  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  not  afford 
the  more  expensive  luxury.  For  our- 
selves,  like  the  canny  Caledonian  dean, 
who  being  bid  by  the  king  to  take  his 
choice  between  the  two  disposable  miters 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  answered  with  a 
shrewd  Scotticism,  which  is  said  to  have 
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made  this  sharp  clerical  genius  the  Les- 
st'ps  of  tlie  two  sees,  we  are  for  "  Baith," 
so  we  think  both  excellent,  and  there  is 
of  course,  no  comi)etition  between  ihem. 
Accordingly,  shice  the  best  compliment 
you  can  pay  a  writer,  is  to  avail  yourself 
of  his  pages,  we  shall  draw  at  pleasure 
upon  these  and  other  sources,  as  may  suit 
oui-  present  purpose.  What  wo  contem- 
jilate  in  this  article  is  a  slight  sketch  of 
Ilavelock's  remarkable  career.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
repeat  the  trite  story  of  its  close.  No 
body  can  ever  forget  that  noontide  of  un- 
paralleled achievements  in  which  the  sun 
of  this  "  good  soldier  "  went  down.  We 
shall  rather  employ  the  limited  space  at 
our  command  in  brieflv  indicating  the 
l>ath  by  which  this  truly  just  man  reached 
the  only  conceivable  end  of  beginnings 
like  his.  For,  though  the  last  acatur  of 
the  Christian  Krishna,  planting  his  heel 
on  the  head  of  the  serpent  of  the  ]5rahmin 
revolt,  burst  ui)on  the  world  at  large  as  a 
surprise,  upon  those  who  knew  the  man 
it  did  not.  These  few  included  some, 
alas  !  whose  exalted  station  forced  on  them 
the  necessity  of  knowing  him,  and  render- 
ed inexcusable  their  ignoring  him  as  they 
did.  Many  years  before  might  they  have 
placed  this  great  light  on  the  candlestick 
that  it  miHit  have  i^iven  liijht  to  the 
whole  British  household.  God  does  not 
kindle  such  luminaries  to  be  put  under 
the  bushel.  Let  us  hope  that,  should  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  island  take 
place,  we  may  not  have  to  hunt  up  any 
living  Havelock  —  if  Heaven  lias  spared 
US  another — after  London  has  been  hand- 
ed over  to  the    "  trols  petites  heures  de 

Ilenrv  Havelock  —  for  his  coimtrv  was 
too  tardv  in  awarding:  him  the  honored  to 
have  a  ricrht  to  call  him  anv  thin*?  else  — 
was  born  at  Bishop  Wearmouth,  on  the 
lifth  of  April,  1705.  In  Indian  history  the 
acquittal  of  Warren  Hastings  and  the  caj)- 
ture  of  Trincomalee  will  serve  to  mark 
the  date  ;  and  in  the  annals  of  Christian- 
ity, in  which  the  great  soldier  evangelist 
fills  a  no  less  conspicuous  place,  the  year 
of  his  birth  witnessed  the  formation  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
family  is  probably  of  Norse  extraction,  at 
least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  name. 
()»e  of  the  oldest  of  our  national  lays 
sings  of  "llavelok  the  Dane,"  a  famous 
Viking,  who  is  supposed  to  have  antici- 
pated the  Angles  in  occupying  our  eivst- 


ern  coasts.  The  domestic  tradition  does 
not  reach  quite  so  high,  but  stops  at  King 
Guthrum,  who,  after  being  soundly  beat- 
en bv  Alfred  at  Ethandune,  embraced 
Christianity,  and  was  allowed  by  the  con- 
queror to  settle  in  the  northern  and  east- 
ern parts  of  the  island,  whicli  were  thence 
styled  the  Danelagh.  It  affords  some 
slight  corroboration  of  the  story,  that  it 
is  in  this  region  we  find  the  hero''s  pro- 
genitors dwelling  for  several  generations 
up  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  although 
shortly  afterwards  the  lares  and  penates 
were  transferred  to  Ingress  Park,  near 
Dartford  in  Kent,  where  his  two  younger 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Charles,  were  bom. 
It  was  remembered,  too,  at  the  thrilling 
moment  when  all  England  was  ringing 
with  the  name  of  the  Deliverer  of  Luck- 
now  and  of  India,  that  the  corporation- 
seal  of  Great  Grimsby  bears  the  effigies 
of  its  founder  Grime,  holding  a  boy  in  his 
arms,  with  the  legend  "  Hafluk  "  above. 
Of  course,  no  great  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  this  shadowy  pedigree.  All 
that  most  will  care  to  know  is,  that  Have- 
lock's  grandfather  and  father  were  ship- 
builders at  Sunderland,  and  that  the  latter, 
afler  building  the  Lord  Duncan,  the  big- 
gest ship  that  had  as  yet  lefl  the  stocks 
at  that  port,  retired  to  the  south  to  spend 
the  fortune  he  had  amassed  in  the  north. 
Havelock,  therefore,  saw  but  little  of  Ford 
Hall,  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  or 
of  the  old  Sunderland  suburb  on  the 
Tyne.  Else,  who  can  tell,  whether,  stir- 
red by  the  old  Norse  passion  for  the  sea, 
he  might  not  have  turned  out  a  second 
Nelson  ?  Or  would  the  spell  of  the  Monk 
of  Jarrow  have  mastered  him,  and  have 
given  the  predominance  to  the  strong 
contemplative  trait  in  his  character  which, 
even  at  the  Charterhouse,  procured  him 
from  his  schoolfellows,  Connop  Thirlwall, 
William  Xorns,  Julius  Hare,  and  the  rest, 
the  name  of  "Old  Phlos"  ?  That  he 
might  have  shone  as  a  (Christian  philoso- 
])her  can  not  be  doubted.  Nor  it  it  un- 
likelv  that,  had  his  father  allowed  him  to 
persevere  in  the  study  of  the  law,  which 
he  actually  commenced  under  the  eminent 
Chitty,  and  with  Talfourd  as  his  com- 
panion, the  prediction  of  his  mother  would 
have  been  verified :  "  My  Henry  will  one 
day  sit  on  the  woolsack."  As  it  was,  he 
was  f'\in  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  elder 
brother  William,  just  fresh  from  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  to  procure  him  a  commission 
in  the  army.     Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
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twenty  he  became  a  soldier,  and  devoted  the  subtlety  of  Belial  and  all  the  horrid 

that  coolness  of  judgment,  combined  with  cruelty  of  Moloch,  the  unspeakable  bless- 

indomitable   perseverance,  which    might  ings  of  civilization  and  the  Gospel.     This 

have  won  for  him  the  ermine,  and  that  crisis  in  his  inner  life,  so  big  with  great 

lion-like  courage  and  dashing  spirit  of  en-  results,  is  thus  narrated  in  Mr.  ]\larsb- 

terprise  which,  at  the  head  of  a  British  man's  volume,  partly  in  Havelock's  own 

fleets  would  have  hoisted  the  meteor  flag  words : 
of  England  to  a  prouder   position  than 

ever    to    the    sister   service.     It    is    this  "The  religious  impressions  induced  by  his 

rare  union,  in  a  high  degree,  and  in  won-  mother's  early  instructions,  and  deepened  in  the 

droiisly  symmetrical  proportions,  of  those  Charter-house  cloister    m  which  he  and  hu. 

,.X«'..,             A      r             ;  piously  disposed  schoolmates  assembled  for  dc- 

qualities  which  arc  wont   to  distinguish  '^^^^^^^^  eiercises,  had  been  weakened  during 

respectively  the  man  of  thouglit  and  the  eight  years  of  military  life  in  England     The  in- 

man  of  action,  that  we  so  much  admire  in  fluence  of  the  new  associations  into  which  he 

Havelock.     It  is  only  in  commanders  of  was  thrown,  had  tended  to  deaden  his  spiritual 

the  school  of  the  other    great    Puritan  feelings,  and  religion  had  lost  much  of  its  power 

captain,  Cromwell,  that  we  find  so  much  o^  ^^  niind  and  his  spirits.     He  never  yielded 

fierv   energy  under  the  control  of  such  *^  ^^  temptation  which  surrounded  him     He 

^^  • f''  r        .   1  .        1     1  'ii         1   'i.  •  was  not  only  strictly  moral  m  his  conduct,  but 

consummate  foresight  and  skill,  and  it  is  ^^:„„„fi„  j;,^^  ;„  iz,  r^^^nir^\^a     tt«  «r«!,  4/^^ 

^,     ,        ^     ^,    .       o             mi.                 ,  eminently  pure  m  his  principles.     He  was  too 

the  key  to  their  success.     To  thus  natural  high-minded  to  give  countenance  to  those'  who 
aptitude  for  military  rule  was  added,  m  scoffed  at  religion  and  ridiculed  its  constant  pro- 
the   case   of  the  subject  of  this  article,  a  fcssors ;  but  his  religion,  bereft  of  vitality,  be- 
vast    fund    of    professional    knowledge,  came  a  formal  routine  of  duty,  from  which  the 
which,  from  the  time  of  his  becoming  en-  warmth  of  holy  affection  was  entirely  absent, 
sign,  and  then   second  lieutenant  in  the  At  one  time  he  appears  to  have  been  led  by  the 
95th,  or  Rifle  Brigade,  in  1815,  he  began  |;e<^^l^sness  of  speculation  to  the  veijge  of  Uni- 
VI-       \^    \     X      ^^       '       ^"xcr,  i,^   ^^q**"  tananism,  and  began  to  admit  doubts  of  the 
diligently  to  treasure  up,  and  to  which  ^j^i^ity  Jf  ^^e  Saviour.    But  he  was  not  satis- 
every  succeeding  year,  to  the  last,  saw  fiedwith  himself;  ho  felt  a  longing  for  some 
him   make  constant  and  valuable    acces-  substantial  foundation  on  which  to  rest  his  reli- 
gions.     His   first    instructor   in    military  gious  views  and  hopes — some  solid  principles  to 
science  was  an  old  Peninsula  and  Water-  regulate  his  conduct  and  animate  his  soul ;  and 
loo  hero— Captain,  aflerwards  Sir  Harry  jt  ^^  <i«ring  the  voyage  to  India  that  he  happi- 
Smith  of  Aliwal  on  the  Sutlej.     To  his  Jy  found  the  object  of  his  search.     Through  the 
^i                 Vs.         s.            .A     I.  instrumentality  of  a  fellow-passenger  he  was 
oompany  the  young  lieutenant  was  attach-  ^^^  ^o  a  more  earnest  v^\  Sf  the  Holy 
ed,  and  under  his  able  guidance  he  enter-  Scriptures,  and  led  to  an  exclusive  and  quicken- 
ed upon  those  profound   studies  in  Van-  ing  reliance  on  the  merits  of  the  Atonement. 
l)an,    Lloyd,    Templehoff,    and    Jomini,  This  happy  change,  which  brought  his  soul 
which  filled  up  the  eight  years  spent  with  under  the  omnipotent  influence  of  divine  truth 
Lis  regiment  m  England,  till,  exchanging  and  love,  and  diffused  joy  and  peace  through  his 
into  the    13th,  through    a    longing    for  mind,  is  thus  described  by  himself- It  was  w^^^^^ 

active  service,  he  embai-ked  for  °thf  East  ^IZ^^^^ATs^^^^^^      ^me" \o 

shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Bur-  him  with  its  offer  of  peace  and  mandate  of  love, 

mese  War.  which,  though  for  some  time  resisted,  at  length 

With  this  event  began  his  connection  prevailed.    Then  was  wrought  that  great  change 

with  India,  which  never  ceased  until,  his  in  his  soul  which  had  been  productive  of  un- 

sultry  and  dreadful  day's  work  done,  he  spcakable  advantage  to  him  in  time,  and,  he 

lay  down  to  rest  under  the  scorched  and  }l^^  ^^^  secured  him  happiness  in  eternity. 

buUet-pierced 

the  Alumbagh.  ^  _ 
that  it  was  on  the  voyage  out  he  received  humbler  unpretending  ^man^  Tames  Gardner,' 
that  divine  annealing  which  was  the  then  a  Lieutenant  in  the  13th  Foot,  now  a  re- 
Christian  athlete's  most  essential  prepara-  tired  Captain,  engaged  in  home  missionary  work 
tion  for  that  ninefold  agony  which,  under  and  other  objects  of  Christian  benevolence  at 
God,  achieved  so  much.  Yet  very  sim-  ^^^^  This  excellent  person  was  most  influen- 
ple,  and  seemingly  copimon-place  was  the  ^*^^?  ^^^^^  havelock  to  make  public  avowal 
l^J  .  u'  7  u  •  ^  *i  i.  tt  hy  his  works,  of  Christianity  in  earnest, 
manner  m  which  he  received  that  con-  ^u  Licutenant-now  Colonel-Gardner,  on  dis- 
secration  of  strength  "  which  enabled  liim  covering  the  state  of  Havelock's  mind,  entered 
tosaveforonesixthof  mankind,  and  from  into  religious  conversation  with  him,  and  en- 
a  fire  kindled  in   Pandemonium  with  aU  deavored  to  lead  his  thoughts  and  inquiries  into 
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a  right  channel.  Havelock  borrowed,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Life  of  Henry  Martyn,  and 
read  it  with  great  interest  He  then  perused 
Scott's  Force  of  Truth,  diligently  comparing  the 
extracts  from  the  Scriptures  with  the  text  and 
context.  Thus  did  Lieutenant  Gardner  become 
his  evangelical  instructor,  resolving  his  doubts 
as  they  arose,  and  leading  him  gradually  to  em- 
brace Christian  truth  in  all  its  breadth  with 
simplicity  and  affection.  Before  the  voyage  ter- 
minated, Havelock  liad  added  to  the  qualities  of 
the  man  and  the  soldier  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
Christian  ;  and  thus  was  he  accoutred  for  that 
career  of  usefulness  and  eminence  which  has  en- 
deared him  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  Vital 
religion  became  the  animating  principle  of  all 
his  actions,  and  a  paramount  feeling  of  his  duty 
to  God  rectified  and  invigorated  the  sense  of  his 
duty  towards  man.** 


Havelock,  owing  to  a  break-down  in 
the  marine  department,  was  not  present  I 
at  the  capture  of  Rangoon,  although  his 
abilities  and  acquirements  had  already 
become  sufficiently  known  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam to  have  led  to  his  appointment  as 
Assistant-Adjutant-General  of  the  attack- 
ing expedition.  At  the  city  of  the  Golden 
Kmg  he  met  with  the  missionary  Judson, 
and  here  it  was  that,  by  establishing 
Christian  worshi})  in  the  great  Shoe-Dagon 
Pagoda,  ho  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced his  own  missionary  career.  He 
was  still  a  Churchman,  and  at  Calcutta, 
Archdeacon  Currie  and  Bisliop  Heber 
had  been  his  chosen  instructors  and  reli- 
gious friends.  But,  since  there  was  no 
chaplain  with  the  British  force,  Huvelock 
assembled  the  pious  soldiers  of  the  13th 
in  the  Temple  of  Gaudama,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  little  oil-lamps  stuck  in  the 
laps  of  the  pot-bellied  images  of  Boodha, 
read  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  gave  out 
a  hymn. 

The  first  time  he  was  in  actual  com- 
mand in  any  warlike  operation  was  on  the  j 
tifth  of  July,  1824,  when  a  party  to  which  ' 
he  was  attached  was  sent  to  carry  a  stock- 
ade which  the   enemy,  who   had   again 
begun  to  harass  Rangoon,  had  thrown  up  ■ 
in  "  a  jungle,  horribly  thick  and  tangled,  \ 
and  most  disrespectfully  noar  our   posi- 1 
tion,"  as  he  describes  it  in  a  letter  to  liis  ' 
friend  Lieutenant  Gardner.     The  troops  ! 
did  not  support  him,  but  stood  wasting  ; 
their  powder  in  an  exposed  poMtion,  in- 
stead of  rushing  forward  with  the  bayonet 
as  he  ordered  them.     "I  had  sixteen  of ' 
my  friends  of  the  .13th  killed  and  wound- 
ed," he  writes,  "  an<l  poor  Barrett's  arm 
was   shot  off.     After   this,  my  pioneers 


[Madrassees]  fairly  flung  down  the  ladders 
and  would  not  badge,  though  I  coaxed, 
harangued,  and  thraslied  them  by  turns, 
all  under  the  best  fire  our  feeble  enemy 
could  keep  uj),  and  within  pistolHsbot 
of  the  worK.  At  length,  with  European 
aid,  I  got  my  ladders  fixed,  and  carried 
my  pomt  just  when  darkness  rendered 
the  capture  useless."  Three  days  after- 
wards there  was  "a  grand  field-day  of 
stockades,"  and  the  13tb,  with  Havelock 
at  his  post,  led  the  column.  But  when 
the  rainy  season  set  in,  he  was  laid  down 
with  a  dangerous  attack  of  liver-com- 
plaint, and  was  ordered  by  the  medical 
officers  to  be  shipped  back  to  Calcutta. 
A  subsequent  voyage  to  Bombay  happily 
proved  of  great  beneBt  to  his  health,  after 
his  life  had  been  despaired  of  at  Calcutta ; 
and  in  the  following  summer  we  find  him 
in  Burmah  again,  alternately  praying  and 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  by 
both  methods  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  campaign  and  the  achievement  of 
the  subsequent  peace.  For,  as  his  biogra- 
pher remarks : 

'•  Whatever  reproach  he  might  incur  for  his 
Methodism,  it  was  readily  admitted  that  no  men 
were  more  orderly  and  steady,  and  more  ready 
for  duty,  than  those  who  met  him  to  read  t^ 
Bible  and  slug  psalms.  This  was  singularly  ex- 
emplified on  one  occasion  during  the  campaign. 
A  sudden  attack  was  mtde  on  an  outpost  at 
night,  and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  ordered  up 
some  men  of  another  corps  to  support  it,  but 
they  were  not  prepared  for  the  call  after  m 
carouse.  '  Then  call  out  Ilavelock^s  saints,'  he 
exclaimed,  '  they  are  always  sober,  and  can  be 
depended  on,  and  Havelock  himself  is  always 
ready.'  The  saints  got  under  arms  with 
promptitude,  and  the  enemy  were  at  once  re- 
pulsed." 

In  short,  as  Lord  Ilardinge  afterwards 
said  of  him,  "  he  wjis  every  inch  a  Christ- 
ian, and  every  inch  a  soldier  ;"  and  it  was 
because  he  was  both,  that  the  same  Gov* 
ernor-General's  strikingly  sagacious  pre- 
diction in  1849,  that,  it  ever  there  should 
come  a  moment  when  the  fate  of  BritislE 
India  should  tremble  in  the  balance,  Have-* 
lock  would  be  the  man  to  save  it,  was  wp 
singularly  verified  in  1857. 

On  peace  being  made,  Ilavclock  was 
appointed  Interpreter  at  Cawnpore,  fof 
even  before  leaving  England  he  had  dili- 
gently studied  the  Indian  languages,  and 
on  board  ship,  during  his  voyage  out,  bad 
taught  Hindustanee.  Now,  too,  com- 
menced his  correspondence  with  bis  futore 
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kinsman  and  biographer,  Mr.  Mai'sbinan, 
which  did  not  cease  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death.  The  connection  with  the 
Marsbmans  naturally  became  more  inti- 
mate, when  in  1827,  he  was  made  Adju- 
tant of  the  depot  at  Chiusurah,  about 
twelve  miles  above  Serampore ;  and  on 
the  ninth  of  February,  1829,  he  made  Dr. 
Marshman's  daughter  his  wife.  It  was  a 
genuine  soldier's  wedding.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  betimes  in  the 
morning,  to  enable  him  to  be  at  Calcutta 
by  noon,  to  attend  a  court  of  military  in- 
quiry for  which  he  had  been  summoned, 
and  which  he  would  not  hear  of  sliirking ; 
and  he  returned  by  swift  boat  up  the 
river,  in  time  for  the  nuptial  banquet. 
Meanwhile  he  had  already  made  his  debut 
as  a  military  writer,  by  giving  to  the 
world  his  Campaigns  in  Ava^  printed 
and  published  at  Serampore  in  1828.  Its 
classical  seventy  of  style,  and  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  truth,  procured  him  the  title  of 
"the  modem  Thucydides ;"  but  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  the  havoc  made 
amongst  shining  but  bnttle  military  repu- 
tations, by  his  indulgence  in  the  latter 
dangerous  luxury,  did  not  tend  to  advance 
his  prospects  of  pay  and  promotion.  "  Is 
he  tired  of  his  commission  ?"  asked  a  mag- 
nate at  the  Horse  Guards,  of  his  brother 
William,  whom  he  had  at  first  mistaken 
for  the  author.  Nor,  we  may  be  sure,  did 
liis  adoption  of  Baptist  sentiments  tend 
to  his  rapid  advancement  in  regimental 
rank.  We  are  assured  that  Judson  had 
more  to  do  with  this  change  in  his  eccle- 
siastical position  than  the  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries, who,  on  the  contrary,  were  shy 
of  entering  upon  the  topic  with  him. 
They  felt  that  their  business  was  to  evan- 
gelize the  heathen,  not  to  make  proselytes 
from  other  Christian  bodies.  Under  the 
circumstances,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Marahman  was,  soon  after  his  marriage, 
baptized  in  the  mission-chapel  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mack.  "But  while,"  as  he  said, 
some  years  later  in  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance speech  at  Calcutta,  "  he  would  part 
with  his  Baptist  principles  only  with  his 
life,  he  declared  his  willingness  to  frater- 
nize with  every  Christian  who  held  by  the 
Head,  and  was  serving  the  Redeemer  in 
sincerity  and  truth."  His  Catholic  spirit, 
however,  and  still  less  his  zealous  exer- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  religious  liberty 
in  the  army,  did  not  suffice  to  disarm  the 
bigotry  from  which  he  suffered  much,  and 


was  often  threatened  still  more.  His 
earnest  political  liberalism  did  not  mend 
the  matter,  l^ut,  like  his  old  Charter- 
house schoolmaster.  Dr.  Raine,  who,  he 
always  said,  would  have  worn  a  miter,  had 
he  not  been  a  Whig,  he  never  would  shif!; 
his  cloak  according  to  the  wind.  In  1845. 
after  draining  the  cup  of  disappointment 
to  the  dregs,  it  was  thus  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  and  brother  hero,  Broadfoot : 
"  You  are  quite  right ;  in  public  affairs, 
as  in  matters  eternal,  the  path  of  popular- 
ity is  the  broad  way,  and  that  of  duty  the 
strait  gate,  '  and  few  there  be  that  enter 
therein.'  I  shall  have  been  half  a  century 
in  the  world  if  I  am  spared  another  month, 
and  I  end  in  opinion  where  I  began. 
Principles  alone  are  worth  living  for  or 
striving  for."  Of  course  the  dissenting 
lieutenant  was  slow  in  rising  in  the  army  ; 
and,  especiallv  when  he  took  to  preaching 
to  his  men,  like  one  of  Cromwell's  major- 
generals,  all  sorts  of  earwigging  wore  con- 
stantly going  on  at  head-quarters,  to  his 
prejudice.  This  was  of  the  more  conse- 
quence to  him,  because  in  1831,  owing  to 
the  break-up  of  the  establishment  at  Chin- 
surah,  he  lost  his  appointment  there,  and, 
with  a  wife,  and  a  little  family  growing 
up  around  him,  had  nothing  to  live  on 
but  his  regimental  pay,  a  tithe  of  which 
pittance,  moreover,  he  always  dedicated 
to  religious  and  charitable  objects.  Even 
in  India,  it  seems,  there  are  those  to  be 
found  who  think  a  Nonconformist  has  no 
right  to  be  eminent  in  letters,  statesman- 
ship, or  arms.  But,  besides  these,  there 
were  too  many  envious  competitors  in  the 
tussle  for  promotion,  who  were  interested 
in  keeping  Havelock  back,  and  who,  as  in 
the  case  of  Daniel,  could  find  nothing 
against  him  "  except  concerning  the  law 
of  his  God."  Great  was  the  rejoicing  and 
rubbing  of  hands  amongst  his  enemies,  on 
one  occasion,  when  it  was  reported  that 
one  of  his  Baptist  sold iei*s  had  been  found 
in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  and  no 
less  edifying  their  dismay  when  it  turned 
out  a  case  of  "  the  wrong  man,"  and  tliat 
the  culprit  was  a  sound  Churchman,  who 
happened  to  have  the  same  name.  It  was 
at  the  close  of  the  inquiry  which  led  to 
this  discovery,  that  Colonel  Sale  —  not 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  as  Mr.  Owen  inad- 
vertently states — is  reported  to  have  said  : 
"  I  know  nothing  about  Baptists ;  but  I 
know  that  I  wish  the  whole  regiment  were 
Baptists,  for  their  names  are  never  fomul 
on  the  defaulters'  roll,  and  they  are  never 
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in  the  congee  " — as  the  lock-up  is  styled 
in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  what  really 
passed  in  the  interview  which  Lord  W. 
Bentinck  had  with  !Mrs.  Ilavelock,  on 
handing  her  Havelock's  appointment  to 
the  Adjutancy  of  the  Thirteenth,  in  1835, 
is  quite  in  point,  as  showing  how  much 
sectarian  prejudice  must  have  had  to  do 
with  his  remaining,  as  he  bitterly  com- 
plained, "  a  neglected  lieutenant "  for  sev- 
enteen years.  We  shall  simply  quote  the 
account  from  Mr.  Marshman,  and  shall 
then  gladly  quit  the  unpleasant  topic. 

"  She  was  received  by  Lady  William  with  the 
cordiality  of  a  friend.     While  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  her,  Lord  William  Bentinck  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  packet  of  letters  in  his 
hand,  and  referred  to  the  subject  of  her  commu- 
nication, stating  that  lie  was  anxious  to  read 
some  letters  to  her  which  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands  on  the  matter.     Perceiving  Mrs.  Ilavc- 
lock's  perturbation,  he  said :  *  Before  I  allude  to 
this  correspondence,  I  give  you  the  assurance 
that   T  have  bestowed  the  Adjutancy  of  the 
Thirteenth  on  your  husband,  because  he  is  un- 
questionably the  fittest  man  in  the  corps  for  it.' 
He  then  proceeded  to  read  portions  of  the  let- 
ters which  had  reached  him.     They  were  writ- 
ten by  officers  whose  ill-will  had  been  roused  by 
Ilavelock's  religious  exertions.     They  described 
him  as  a  Methodist  and  a  fanatic,  whose  cha- 
racter as  an  oflScer  was  lowered  by  familiar  in- ! 
tercourse  with  the  men,  and  whose  strong  re- ' 
ligioas  views  would  prevent  him   from  acting  ! 
with  impartiality  as  Adjutant     Lord  William  \ 
Bentinck  said  that,  from  the  inquiries  he  had  1 
made,  lie  found  that  the  men  who  were  under 
Ilavelock's  instructions  were   the  most  sober,  ; 
and  orderly,  and  best-behaved  among  the  men ; 
he  wished  him  to  continue  his  religious  exer- 
tions, and,  if  possible,  convert  the  whole  of  the 
regiment ;  but,  pointing  to  the  letters  with  a  i 
smile,   he    added:    *The   Adjutant  must    not 
preach.' " 

Towards  the  close  of  1836  Havelock 
all  but  lost  his  wife  through  the  terrible 
injuries  which  she  received  by  a  fire  which 
broke  out  in  her  bungalow  at  Landour, 
and  in  the  next  year  her  father  was  called 
to  his  rest  and  his  reward,  after  devoting 
thirty-eight  years  and  a  fortune  of  as 
many  thousand  pounds  to  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  India.  Hadpily  Mrs.  Havelock, 
thanks  to  her  husband's  good  nursing, 
slowly  recovered.  For  three  whole  days, 
during  which  every  moment  threatened 
to  be  her  last,  he  never  left  her  bedside, 
and  on  the  fourth  the  favorable  change 
set  in.  From  first  to  last  the  union  was 
a  hallowed  and  mutually  helpful  one.  To 
our  minds,  this  genuine  alliance  between 


the  army  and  the  missionary  church  is 
suggestive  of  much.  Things  have  won- 
derfully improved  in  India  since  it  used 
to  be  said  tliat  every  Englishman  who 
went  to  it  left  his  religion  at  the  Cape, 
and  since  the  eccentric  Mr.  Thomas  ad- 
vertised in  the  Calcutta  papers  for  a 
Christian.  The  strong  man  watching  by 
the  couch  of  his  Serampore  bride,  only 
just  snatched  like  a  brand  from  the  horn- 
ing, is  more  than  a  beautiful  and  touching 
picture.  It  was  the  prophecy  in  1836  of 
1857,  and  of  the  Gospel  rciissured  and  re- 
stored by  the  law's  stern  ministi^  of  "  the 
sword,"  after  the  conflagration  of  heathen 
malice  which  imperiled  its  existence  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin  in  that 
dreadful  year.  We  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  his  men  on  this  occasion 
volunteered  a  month's  pay  to  make  good 
their  Adjutant's  heavy  pecuniary  loss ; 
an  offer  which  powerfully  moved  him,  but 
which  was  of  course  declined. 

At  last,  in  1838,  the  long-looked-for 
captaincy  came,  and  he  and  his  friends 
could  now  afford  to  drop  their  tragi-comic 
adaptation  of  Byron's  hues : 

"  Naught's  permanent  about  the  human  race 
Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place ;" 

for  w^hich  they  used  to  read,  ^'Except 
that  Havelock  ne'er  will  get  that  place." 
After  all,  too,  the  appointment  came  jnst 
in  the  nick  of  time  for  his  again  seeing 
active  service ;  and  during  his  remaining 
nineteen  years,  down  to  his  last,  he  was 
being  schooled  by  the  severest  campaign- 
ing, and  with  but  few  and  brief  intermis- 
sions, for  the  twelve  crowning  labors 
which  culminated  in  his  bearding  the  Cer- 
berus of  revolt  in  its  infernal  kennel  at 
Lucknow. 

Perhaps  this  discipline  which  it  affordc<l 
the  future  deliverer  of  India  is  the  chiefj 
if  not  the  only  good  the  empire  ever  de- 
rived from  the  war  in  Affghanistan.  Of 
this  war  Mr.  ]\Iarshman  says,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  "  it  began  in  injustice,  and  end- 
ed in  the  most  signal  disaster,"  and  that 
"  it  stands  forth  hi  the  history  of  British 
India  as  the  most  stupendous  act  of  fatuity 
to  be  found  on  its  pages."  The  gennine 
dispatches  of  the  murdered  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  only  recently  presented  to  Par- 
liament, instead  of  the  garbled  copies  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  time,  prove  clearly  enough  that 
the  frightful  responsibility  of  a  calamity 
unparalleled  since  the  annihilation  of  the 
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legions  of  Varus  in  the  Teutoburgian  for- 
est,  did   not  rest  on  the  head  of  that 
mneh-raaligned  envoy.    On  whose    soul 
that  dark  spot  does  gnaw  like  a  mortifi- 
cation, it  will  be  for  History  authorita- 
tively to  say,  and  woe  to  the  statesman 
whose  memory  she  shall  brand  with  the 
crime !     We  forbear  entering    into  the 
qaestion  whose  blundering  policy  it  was 
taat  led  to  the  all  but  literal  accomplish- 
ment of  Akbar  Khan^s  savage  boast  that, 
of  the  five  thousand  British  troops  we 
had     left    at   Cabul,   one    dismembered 
corpse   only  with  a  letter  between    its 
teeth,  should  ever  reach  our  side  of  the 
tremendous    seventeen    miles    of   rocky 
gorges  through  which  we  had  invaded 
Eis  country.     As  the  reader  is  doubtless 
aware.  Dr.  Brydon  was  the  only  member 
of  the  garrison  who  escaped.      In  that 
crisis  nothing  but  the  previous  heroic  re- 
treat, through  those  terrible  passes,  of  the 
column  led  by  Sir  Robert  Sale,  and  the 
subsequent  miraculous  defense  of  Jellala- 
l>ad,  sustained  an  empire  resting  wholly 
On  prestige  and  rendered  it  possible  even- 
t-taally  to  retrieve,  even  at  Cabul  itself, 
"tlie   damaged  reputation  of  the  British 
flag.     Of  Doth  these  achievements  Have- 
lock  had  a  right  to  say,  Magna  jmrs  fui. 
This  may  be  said  without  any  disparage- 
t^ient  of  Sir  R.  Sale,  and  of  the  other 
l^eroes  whose  claims  were  publicly  recog- 
nized at  the  time.     Braver  men,  as  their 
generous    comrade    always    said,   never 
rew   sword.     But  it  was  well  for   the 
obief  of  the  retiring  column  that  Have- 
lock's  cool  and  well-stored  head,  and  his 
Xinflinching  steadiness  of  purpose,  were 
available,   as  each  terrible  crisis  worse 
"^han  the  last  arose,  to  guide,  though  in- 
^fficially,  the   General's  wavering  coun- 
sels, and  to  steel   his  infirmity  of  will. 
lElsc  two  thousand  more  British  troops 
>vould  almost  certainly  have  been  added 
^o  the  hetacombs  of  Cabul.     Moreover, 
«ven  after  Sale's  brigade  had   run   the 
-fiery  gauntlet  of  the  Khoord  and  Ghilzye 
defiles,  and  had  reached  Jellalabad,  it 
"was    Havelock's  firmness,  seconded   by 
that  of  Broadfoot  alone,  that  saved  that 
city  from  a  capitulation  as  infatuated  as 
that  of  Cabul.    An  offer  to  evacuate  Jel- 
lalabad, bearing  the  signatures  of  Sale, 
of  Captain    Macgregor,    the     I^olitical 
Agent,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  large  ma- 
jority in  the  "  Jackdaw  Parliament,"  as 
Uavelock  styled  the  council  of  war  held 
on  the  occasion,  was  actually  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Cabul  durbar,  and,  but  for  the 
Affghau's  Court  insisting  on  its  being 
sealed  in  addition,  it  would  have  been 
carried  out.  Happily,  this  punctilio  of 
the  barbarians,  combined  with  the  pas- 
sionate expostulations  of  Captains  Have- 
lock  and  Broadfoot  with  their  brother 
officers  in  the  mean  while,  saved  our  troops 
from  a  second  day  of  Caudine  Forks,  and 
from  a  fresh  treacherous  massacre.  Tlie 
subsequent  victory  of  Istaliff  also,  (29th 
September,  1842,)  which  opened  the  way 
for  the  triumphant  return  of  our  dishon- 
ored standards  to  Cabul  (8th  October) 
was,  as  Mr.  Marshman  shows,  entirely 
Havelock's  own.  He  drew  up  the  plan 
of  the  battle,  and  its  execution  was  under 
his  entire  control.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  been  left  wholly  to  himself  in 
ths  handling  of  a  large  military  force  in 
the  field,  and  he  exulted  in  it.  After  the 
action,  Major  Pottinger,  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  masterly  movements  during 
the  day,  came  up  to  him  and  said  :  "Oh, 
if  we  had  only  had  you  with  us  at  Cabul, 
things  would  have  worn  a  very  different 
aspect."  The  modest  captain,  who  had 
just  earned  the  Bath  for  his  commander. 
General  M'Cjiskill,  replied :  "  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  that  I  could  have  saved 
Cabul,  but  I  feel  confident  that  George 
Broadfoot  would  have  done  it." 

Havelock  has  sometimes  been  censured 
for  having  left  the  capital  of  Affghauistan 
to  join  Sale's  brigade  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  catastrophe ;  and  there  is  a  silly  story 
afloat  of  his  having  done  so  in  conse- 
quence of  a  superstitious  recourse  to  the 
sortes  Blblicce  on  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture. But  his  defense  is  very  easy. 
In  the  usual  course  of  things  he  would,  it 
is  true,  have  been  with  the  army  there 
when  the  insurrection  broke  out,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  very  likely  that,  as  Major 
Pottinger  said,  "  things  would  have  worn 
a  very  different  aspect."  He  was  with 
the  invading  army  which  started  from 
Ferozepore  on  the  tenth  of  December, 
1838  ;  he  shared  in  all  the  toils  and  perils 
of  its  march  of  four  and  a  half  months  to 
Candahar,  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
Ghuznee  on  the  following  twenty-second 
of  July,  and  to  the  capture  of  the  metrop- 
olis on  the  eighth  of  August.  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Cotton,  who  was  left  in  command 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  soon  after- 
wards earnestly  pressed  him  to  accept  the 
post  of  Persian  Interpreter  on  his  staff. 
But,  at  a  great  pecuniaiy  sacrifice,  Havei 
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lock,  that  he  might  secure  leisure  for  writ- 1  move  forward  without  rcenrorcemcuts  uidaddi- 
ing  his  work  on  the  war,  and  bringing  it  tional  cnrriage-c&ttJe.  Knowing  the  feeling 
out  while  the  subject  was  still  fresh,  de-  !  "''''^''  perraded  tho  minds  of  Sir  Williui 
clined  the  cratifving  proposal,  and  lias-  ""c^achtEn  and  Genend  Elphinstono,  he  re- 
tened  back  to  Serampore.  His  book,  q^-^^^  Ha*«!«l' to  tako  charge  of  h.sd.spatoh- 
.,         •       e  .■.■'■!  1?    es,  and  in  n  personal  conference  to  enforce  the 

though  of  groat  intrinsic  value,  as  all  ■  „e,essitj  of  immediato  aid.  It  was  his  Lmpel! 
competent  judges  have  long  since  admit-  :  lunity,  aided  by  the  conriction  of  the  Kn«ff 
ted,  fell  still-boni  from  the  press,  on  its  ■  and  the  General,  that  they  could  not  leave  Ciibul 
publication  lu  1640;  and,  as  he  wrote  to  till  the  passes  were  clear,  which  procured  a  krige' 
a  friend,  he  took  the  whole  affair  from  be-  i  rtenforcement,  and  what  was  of  equal,  if  not  of 
ginning  to  end  as  a  pretty  intelligible  hint  '  K™atcr  value,  n  plentiful  supply  of  catUc.  M- 
to  him  to  stick,  for  the  remainder  of  his  ^  Pff "?  *  ""  T  '^"'"j''  '"^  ^/"f  *"  ^ 
life,  to  hU  own  trade,  and  have  nothinj,  j  .^S™  ^AfToe^ ^hl^l^ 
more  to  do  with  authorship.  He  accord-  I  join  the  flahUnj;  brigade ;  nnd  he  left  tho  EnvOT 
ingly  returned  to  Cabul,  which  lie  reached  and  the  General  on  the  mominR  of  the  nine> 
in  the  beginning  of  1841,  and  was  ap-  teenth  of  October,  '  calmly  busied  in  their  pn- 
pointed  Persian  Interpreter  to  General  .  parationa  to  leave  Cabul,  the  one  for  Bombay,  and 
HlphinstODC,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  ■  ''"^  °^'=''  '<"■  England '  Not  a  sellable  wm 
chief  command  in  Affghanistan    on   the  i  ^f'^^'^^.^y^i"'^';  °{ '"^ ''^P«=t?' il"""^^ 

retirement    of   Sir   Willoughby  Cotton.  '''  ^""^^A  ^'-7 ''''*  m'!!::?'^'^'^  *^! '''''^'' 

■!■  .  ■  •!.  ■»  .L-  °  •~'"i.-."-.  n  pjpg  of  heredlary  robbers  and  arrant  cowudL 
His  s  ay  m  the  city  on  this  second  occa-  i  »„e  the  ri.sing  a  local  and  tctnpor.,T^«tS 

Bion    lasted    six    months.     It  was   at   the  There  was  not  even  a   ripple  on  the  truiqidl 

close  of  the  second  stay  that  Havelock,  surfiLcc  of  the  waters  to  indicate  the  approMh 

ever  anxious  for  action,  obtained  General  of  that  tempest  which  was  so  soon  to  lash  them 
Elphinstone'a  permission  to  attach  himself  i  into  fury," 

temporarily  to  Sale's  brigade,  which  had  ,.     .„  ,              ,        ,, .        .         ... 

been  ordered  to  clear  the  parses  for  the  ,    ^^  "'i"^'' ?""  ,"""  *^"'  ^^''1?'  ^'"'I** 

35th  Native  Infantry  recalled  to  Hindo-  >>«  7'^^ /.ale's  eolu.nn  was  to  be  at  the 

Stan.     For,  amongst  the  innumerable  and  po^' of  danger.     Thus  is  forcibly  urged  u, 

enormous  blunders  committed  by  the  in-  ^«  f<>>!o"'"g  Vf^S^,  «-l"ch  at  the  same. 

capable  British  authorities  at  Cabul,  they  ^I'"^  '^'^l'^"''^  "^  ''»'  "''^'■6°  °^  supewU— 

had    cut    down    to   one    half  the   eight  "°"  ■ 

thousand  pounds  previously  received  and  ..  During  Havelock's  residence  of  a  week  ir> 

foirly  earned  by  the  Ghitzye  chiefe  for  Cabul,  it  was  an  object  of  serious  conddontioiw 
guarding  the  defiles,  and  these  mountain- ,  ivhether  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  with  Qener^X 

eers  were  now  on  strike,  with  a  fell  deter-  Elphinstono,  or  offer  to  return  to  General  S«]»^ 
mination  to  teach  us  the  value  of  their 
services.    At  this  time  the  capital  was 

Cerfectly  tranquil.     So  it  was  when  Have- 
>ck  returned  to  it  shortly  aftcrH-ards, 


On  the  morning  of  his  departure,  or  of  a  pre- 
ceding day,  be  came,  in  the  rour*e  of  hit  Scrip- 
ture reading,  to  the  passage  in  the  thirty-nintfa 
of  Jeremiah:  '  Go  and  speak  to  Gbed-mdiKh  tba 
Ethiopian,   saying:  Thus  saith   the  Lord  of 


the   occasion  described  in  the  following  I  ]i„si£,  the  God  of  Israel;  behold  I  will  briiv 
passage ;  '  my  words  upon  this  city  for  evil  and  not  tr 

good;  and  they  shall  be  accomplished  in  thit 
"  The  force  fSalo's]  left  Cabul  at  short  notice,  |  day  before  thee.  But  1  will  deliver  thee  in  that 
and  indifferently  equipped.  As  soon  as  it  en-  ,  day,  saith  the  Lord;  and  thou  shalt  not  begirni 
tered  the  Khoord  Oabul  pass,  a  storm  of  Ore  into  the  hands  of  the  uen  of  whom  thou  vl 
was  poured  down  from  the  hights  on  both  '  ifraid.  For  I  will  surely  deliver  thee,  and  tlm 
sides.  The  General  then  sent  up  his  skirmish-  ^halt  not  fall  by  the  sword,  but  thy  Ufa  shall  be 
er$,  who  dislodged  the  enemy,  driving  them  Tor  a  prey  unto  thee;  because  tbon  hast  pd 
from  rock  to  rock,  while  the  main  body  pushed  j  thy  trust  in  me,  saith  the  Lord.'  It  has  biM 
through  the  defile.  He  himiielf  was  seriously  supposed,  from  this  circumstance,  that  HlW' 
wounded  in  the  action,  which  was  of  the  sever-  lock  opened  the  Bible  to  diviuo  (he  course  bt 
est  character,  and  gave  him  a  foretaste  of  the  ought  to  pursue,  from  the  nature  of  the  paMft 
opposition  he  was  likely  to  encounter  as  be  ran  j  which  might  first  catch  his  eye ;  and  (hat,  bW- 
tlic  gauntlet  of  the  fearful  defiles  between  Cabul  ing  received  nomo  vague  intimation  from  bii 
and  Pcshawur.  Leaving  the  35th  SaUve  In-  moonshee  of  the  coming  storm,  be  determine' 
fantry  beyond  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  he  I  to  provide  for  his  personal  safety  by  leaving  tbt 
marched  back  to  Bootkhak,  and  from  thence  '  '^ity.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  defNid  * 
Mnt  dispatches  to  the  capital,  with  a  report  of  man  of  Havelock's  character  from  ai^  suspiaon 
bis  engagmcnt  with  the  enemy ;  stating,  at  ^c  i  of  such  superstition  or  cowardice.  He  read  the 
same  time,  that  is  was  impassible  Ibi  hini  to  1  thirty-ninth  of  Jeremiah  on  that  momiDg  i^ 
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p<y  heeatise  he  had  read  the  thirty-eighth  chapter 
on  ihsprecedina  day.  At  that  time  the  post  of 
danger  was  with  (General  Sale's  brigade  in  the 
passes ;  the  abode  of  safety  was  apparently  at 
the  capital,  which  was  in  a  state  of  unruffled 
tranquillity.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  had  assured 
him  that  there  was  no  fear  of  any  insurrection. 
Havelock  was  anxious  for  action,  and  he  went 
where  he  thought  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found, 
to  the  Khoord  Cabul  camp.  Writing  to  Oen- 
end  Smith,  on  the  twenty-nfth  of  November,  he 
says:  *Sir  Boyle  Roche,  the  Irish  member, 
l6ng  since  decided  that  a  man  could  not  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  unless  he  were  a  bird.  As 
I  am  an  unfeathercd  biped,  I  must  be  content  to 
be  here,  though  I  should  like  also  to  be  at  Ca- 
bni,  where  the  crisis  is  so  interesting.  If  you 
have  got  any  of  my  former  letters  you  will  be 
aware  that,  while  profound  peace  reigned  at  that 
capita],  I  was  permitted  to  attach  myself  to  Sir 
Robert  Sale's  column ;  and  that  the  insurrection 
having  broken  out  while  its  head-quarters  were 
at  Gundamuck,  I  have  been  inseparable  from  its 
&te  and  fortunes  since.' " 

Mr.  Marshman  adds  that,  "  in  after- 
days,  when  the  terrific  scenes  of  Cabul 
rose  in  view,  and  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
remarkable  passage  which  was  incidental- 
ly presented  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  he  could  not  help 
noticing  its  singular,  and,  to  a  certain  de- 
^08,  its  prophetic  correspondence  with 
lubsequcnt  events."  Well  indeed  might 
\e  do  so.  A  more  striking  solemn  coin- 
idence  it  would  not  be  easy  to  adduce. 

It  goes  sadly  against  the  grain  with  us 
0  pass  almost  sicco  pede  over  two  whole 
pprenticeships  to  the  art  of  war  served 
y  Havelock,  in  addition  to  the  four  he 
Sid  already  gone  through.  But  there  is 
o  help  for  it,  though  the  period  is  alive 
''ith  striking  incident,  and  fraught  with 
le  fidrest  promises  of  his  subsequent  em- 
lence  and  success.  He  was  always  to  be 
>and  where  work  was  to  be  done,  and 
rhere  blows  were  going,  or  if  not,  it  was 
ot  his  fiiult.  He  was  Y^^h  Lord,  then 
nly  Sir  JIugh  Gough,  throughout  the 
Iwalior  campaign.  But  it  was  not  with- 
at  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that  he  ob- 
ained  an  appointment  on  the  staff,  and 
he  chance  of  fighting  at  Maharajpore 
December  twenty-ninth,  1843)  instead  of, 
s  be  expressed  it,  "looking  after  the 
hirts  and  stockings  of  No.  4  Company  of 
he  Thirteenth,  though  they  did  pitch  it 
nto  Akbar  Khan's  horse  in  such  good 
.tyie  in  the  hour  of  need."  On  this  glori- 
ous field,  which  placed  the  crown  of  Scin- 
lia  at  our  feet,  the  Persian  Interpreter 
iras  in  the  hottest  fire,  and  his  coolness 


amidst  the  showers  of  balls  which  plowed 
up  the  ground  at  his  feet  was  particularly 
conspicuous.  The  Fifty-sixth  Native  infan- 
try, having  been  brigaded  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Thirty-ninth,  were  moving  at  such 
a  snail's  pace  in  a  critical  moment,  that 
the  Commander-in-chief  was  on   thorns. 
"  Will  no  one  set  that  Sepoy  regiment 
on  ?"      Sir  Hugh  repeatedly  exclaimed. 
Havelock  offered  to  go,  and,  riding  up, 
inquired  the  name  of  the  corps.     "  It  is 
the    Fifty-sixth    Native    Infantry."     "I 
don't  want  its  number,"  replied  he,  "  what 
is  its  native  napie?"      "  Lamboorun-ke- 
pultun — Lambourn's  regiment."    Taking 
off  his  cap,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
and  addressed  them  by  th^t  name.     "With 
a  few  cheering  words,  he  reminded  them 
that  they  were  fighting  under  the  eye  of 
the  Commander-in-chief.     And  now  the 
difficulty  was  rather  to  check  their  impet- 
uosity in  leading  them  up  to  the  muzzles 
of  the  enemy's  guns.     In  the  first  Sikh 
war,  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  fought 
December   twelfth,  1845,  Havelock  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him,  the  first  be- 
ing his  favorite  charger  "  Feroze."    Ten 
days  afterwards  he   helped  to  beat  the 
Sikhs  at  Ferozeshuhur.     At  the  close  of 
the   fonner  of  the  two  bloody  actions, 
fought  there,  within   twenty-four  hours, 
the  issue  was  so  doubtful  that  Sir  Heniy 
Hardinge  said,  "Another  such  day  will 
shake  the  empire ;"  and  Havelock  himself 
wrote  to  Serampore :  "  India  has  again 
been  saved  by  a  miracle."    But  on  the 
twenty-second,  the  result  was  so  decisive 
that  on  its  morrow  not  a  Sikh  of  the  sixty- 
thousand  who  had  encamped  at  Feroze- 
shuhur was  to  be  seen  on  our  side  of  the 
Sutlej.     But  Sale  and  Broadfoot,   with 
other  heroes,  were  left  upon  the  field,  and 
our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  one  fifth  of  our  whole  force.     When 
the  Sikhs  at  length  plucked  up  courage  to 
recross  the  river  a  second,  and  yet  a  third 
time,  Aliwal    and   Sobraon    had  to    be 
fought.     In  the  latter  great  battle,  which 
utterly  routed  the  enemy  and  laid  the 
Punjab  at  our  feet,  Havelock  again  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  the  ball 
struck  the  saddle-cloth  within  an  inch  of 
his    thigh.     Like  Wellington,   however, 
and  Napier  Asiaticus,  the  greatest  of  the 
English  Scipios,  side  by  side  with  whose 
statue  Havelock's  will  stand  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life. 
For  amidst  the  iron  storm  of  the  battle- 
field, the  spot  where  the  bravest  heart 
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and  the  coolest  head  are  found  together, 
is  always  the  halcyon  center  of  the  cy- 
clone. It  is  for  the  most  part  only  hare- 
brained courage  that,  in  common  with 
cowardice,  is  whirled  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, and,  to  change  the  figure,  draws  the 
prizes  in  the  lottery  of  saber-cuts  and  gun- 
shot wounds.  Like  all  truly  great  com- 
manders, too,  Havelock  was  still  less  lavish 
of  the  blood  of  his  men.  They  knew  it, 
and  hence  his  boundless  influence  over 
them.  In  reference  to  the  fearful  sacrifice 
of  twenty-four  hundred  men  on  our  side, 
by  which  the  honors  and  advantages  of 
Sobraon  were  won,  he  afterwards  wrote : 
"The  latter  events  on  the  Chenab  con- 
vince me  more  strongly  than  ever,  that  if 
a  plan  which  I  put  on  paper,  with  a  dia- 
gram, had"  been  followed  in  February, 
1 646,  the  victory  of  Sobraon  would  have 
boen  achieved  with  a  third  of  the  loss  on 
our  aide.  It  embraced  the  project  of 
turning  the  right  by  a  bridge  at  Feroze- 
pore,  and  communicating  witb  the  turn- 
ing columns  higher  up  by  means  of  pon- 
toons." Alas !  opportunities  were  not  as 
yet  to  fall  to  his  lot  of  showing,  as  he  did 
a  dozen  years  afterwards,  what  miracles 
he  could  accomplish  in  the  way  of  gaining 
a  maxitntim  of  results  with  a  minimum 
of  loss.  So  late  as  1864,  he  had  sorrow- 
fully to  write:  "I  have  soldiered  with 
heart  and  soul  for  thirty-nine  years,  and 
my  country's  generals  neglect  me."  His 
blood  was  simply  Norse,  and  not  Nor- 
man. Had  he  been  a  Grey,  a  Phipps,  or 
a  Fitztoodle,  he  would  have  been  noisted 
up  the  ladder  fast  enough.  The  disap- 
pointment to  which  he  alluded  when  he 
wrote  as  above,  related  to  the  Adjutant- 
Generalship  of  Queen's  troops  in  India. 
He  had  solicited  this  post,  but  Colonel 
Markham,  "  a  fine  chivalrous  fellow,"  as 
he  admits,  and  better  still,  "the  son  of  a 
bishop  or  archbishop,  who  was  tutor  to 
some  of  the  royal  family,"  was  ultimately 
gazetted  to  it.  What  chance  had  the 
Baptist  against  the  combined  influence  of 
the  Church,  Lord  Raglan,  and  "  some  of 
the  royal  family  "  ? 

For  the  interesting^particulars  of  Have- 
lock's  visit  to  his  native  country  at  the 
close  of  1849,  and  of  his  stay  of  two  or 
three  yeai-s  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Marshman.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  here  some  confusion  in 
the  dates;  for  example,  when  he  is  made 
to  reach  Bombay  on  his  return  "in  De- 
cember, 1857,"  that  is,  a  month  after  his 


death,  (p.  214 ;)  and,  again,  when  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  "  mighty"  Georgy,  bearing  date 
"fourth  of  June,  1862,"  said  Georgy  is 
prophetically  exhorted  to  "  read  all  the 
accounts  of  the  battles  of  Alma,  Balakla- 
va,  and  Inkermann,"  (p.  217.)  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  because,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  chronological  arrangement 
and  notation,  and  what  we  may  call  the 
outward  economy  of  the  volume  in  gen- 
eral, are  beyond  all  praise.  We  have  no- 
thing to  deplore  in  these  respects,  but  the 
want  of  an  index,  for  which  the  table  of 
contents,  and  the  marginal  titles,  though 
extremely  serviceable,  are  not  a  sufiicient 
substitute.  In  a  second  edition  these  lit- 
tle matters  would  be  set  to  rights. 

Havelock's  part  in  the  Persian  expedi- 
tion is  matter  of  public  notoriety,  as  also 
the  important  influence  which  that  war 
had  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  by 
denuding  India  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  British  troops,  and  leaving  the  penin- 
sula well  nigh  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sepoys. 
When  these  Bengal  tigers  fii*st  threw  off 
their  feline  softness,  showed  the  formid- 
able claws  beneath  the  fur,  ceased  their 
purring,  and,  no  longer  disguising  their 
thirst  for  their  master's  blood,  were  pre- 
paring for  their  deadly  spring,  Havelock 
was  still  in  Persia.  But  on  the  fifteenth 
of  May  he  quitted  Mohumra,  the  scene  of 
that  last  triumph  of  his  masterly  strategy 
and  valor  in  this  war,  which  at  once 
brought  it  to  a  successful  termination, 
and  on  the  twenty-ninth  ho  landed  at 
Bombay.  Here  he  heard,  as  he  said, 
"  the  astounding  intelligence  that  the  na- 
tive regiments  had  mutinied  at  Meerut, 
Ferozepore,  and  Delhi ;  and  that  the  for- 
tress 01  Delhi,  one  of  the  few  we  possessed 
in  India,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
insurgents,  while  disaffection  seemed  to 
be  spreading  throughout  the  upper  pro- 
vinces." His  fia'st  impulse  was  at  once  to 
join  General  Anson,  the  con^nander-in- 
chief,  then  posting  towards  Delhi.  But 
on  consulting  with  Lord  Elphinstone  and 
Mr.  Melville,  who  declared  that  the  route 
by  Indore  was  not  safe  without  a  stronger 
escort  than  could  be  spared,  he  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Calcutta,  whither  the  sixty-forth 
and  seyenty-eighth  Highlanders,  which 
had  formed  part  of  his  division  in  Persia, 
had  already  been  pushed  on  by  the  same 
route,  without  landing  at  Bombay.  He 
was  prepared,  as  he  wrote  at  the  time, 
"  to  give  Lord  Canning  and  Birch  strong 
advice,  if  they  consult  me.    This  is  the 
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most  tremendous  convulsion  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  though  I  was  in  the  thick  of 
Cabal  afl^rs ;  the  crisis  is  eventful." 

Havelock  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  on  this  subject,  on  occasion  of  the 
mutinies  of  1844,  when  he  recorded  his 
sentiments  as  follows :  "  It  is  believed 
that  thirty-nine  of  the  64th  mutineers 
are  capitally  sentenced.  At  least,  the 
course  of  their  trial  justified  this  expecta- 
tion. They  ought  all  to  be  executed." 
He  thought  the  course  to  be  taken  with 
these  thirty-nine  traitors  was  that  pur- 
sued by  Sir  Edward  Paget  in  1824,  who 
ordered  the  47th  N.  I.  at  Barrackpore  tp 
be  decimated,  and  thus  secured  Bengal 
from  this  pestilence  for  twenty  years. 
Unfortunately,  they  were  all  ])ardoncd, 
and  thus  the  seeds  were  sown  of  the  fret- 
ting leprosy  of  1857.  When  the  Erin,  in 
which  Havelock  had  einbarked  for  the 
capital  was  wrecked  on  the  voyage,  im- 
patient of  the  delay,  he  composed  on 
board  the  stranded  vessel  his  masterly 
3femora)idum  regarding  the  Mutinies  of 
t/ie  Native  Soldiery  i?i  Bengal^  for  the 
use  of  the  Indian  Government.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  extracts  we  are  about  to 
make  from  this  invaluable  document,  he 
announced  at  the  outset  those  views  to 
which  public  opinion  did  not  come  round 
until  after  a  long  interval,  vexed  with  an 
almost  endless  series  of  thorny  and  tan- 
gled debates,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  India,  and  at  home.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  had  Havelock,  the 
statesman,  only  been  listened  to  in  time, 
we  should  have  had  for  less  need  of  Have- 
lock, the  warrior,  to  repair  the  appalling 
blunders  committed,  for  want  of  a  timely 
adoption  of  his  wise,  and,  we  will  add, 
truly  merciful  counsels.  For  such  they 
will  be  deemed  by  all  who  do  not  hold 
cheap  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Europeans  and  Christians,  and  the  con- 
vulsing with  centuries  of  the  wildest  and 
bloodiest  anarchy  the  hundred  and  fifly 
millions  of  Hindoos  whom  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  civilize,  in  comparison  with 
the  horrors  of  decimating  some  of  what 
Carlyle  calls,  "  the  devil's  regiments  of 
the  line."  Let  it  be  observed  that  the 
date  of  the  state  paper  from  which  we 
make  these  citations  is  the  "Steamer 
Erin,  Malabar  Coast,  June  3,  1857." 

**  After  retaking  Delhi,  his  Excellency  should 
dispatch  a  sufficiency  of  European  Jtroops  to 
Ferozepore,  to  enable  Brigadier  Innes  to  take 
the  initiative,  and  attack  and  annihilate  the 


native  troops  there.  The  British  troops,  irt 
eluding  the  61st,  should  then  march  towards 
Delhi,  and  onward  to  Cawnpore,  whither  his 
Excellency  would  have  proceeded,  to  support 
that  important  and  ill-protected  point  The 
British  troops  must  continue  to  campaign,  re- 
gardless of  season. 

**  The  insurrection  must  have  assumed  a  new  . 
phase  before  I  can  reach  Calcutta.  Much  that 
I  have  above  counseled,  or  something  similar  ' 
to  it,  may  have  been  carried  out  But  some 
general  principles  may  be  laid  down  for  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection.  It  la  clear  that 
710  regular  native  infantry  regiment  can  now 
be  trusted.  All  are  in  heart  implicated  in  the 
treason,  if  not  in  act  AU  must  henceforth  be 
jealously  watched  by  the  British  troops. 
ikery  overt  act  must  he  visited  with  prompt 
attack  and  bloody  overthrow.  To  enable  Gov- 
ernment to  do  this,  it  must  at  once  establish  an 
ascendency  of  British  infantry  and  artillery  at 
the  head-quarters  of  all  the  divisions,  especially 
at  Calcutta  and  Allahabad,  where  the  forts  ma<t 
be  intrusted  entirely  to  British  troops ;  and  at  * 
Dinapore  and  Cawnpore,  where  the  British 
troops  must  be  strongly  reenforced.  No  piece 
of  cannon  must  be  henceforth  intrusted  to  a 
native, 

**I  would  recommend  that  the  three  batul- 
lions  of  the  Hon.  Company^s  European  infantry 
should  be  called  on  to  volunteer  into  the  ar- 
tillery with  a  liberal  •  bounty,  that  the  regular 
cavalry  should  be  dismounted,  and  their  horses 
reserved  for  the  additional  cavalry  that  ought 
to  be  demanded  from  England;  that  the  de- 
tached corps  of  native  infantry  should  every 
where  be  drawn  into  division  head-quarters, 
and  encamped  in  assailable  positions  within 
the  stations,  without  access  to  any  means  of 
transport ;  the  British  troops,  foot,  and  artillery 
remaining  in  barracks,  but  on  the  qui  vive,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  carriage,  (camels,  etc.) 
Many  regiments  are  necessary  for  these  ar.- 
rangements  ;  for  there  should  be  two  regiments 
at  or  near  Fort  William,  two  at  Dinapore, 
one  at  Allahabad,  three  or  four  at  Cawnporc, 
two  or  three  at  Meerut  one  at  Benares, 
two  at  least  at  Agra.  The  most  unusual 
means  Inust  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  shelter 
these  troops,  which  must  be  put  up  in  private 
bungalows,  stables,  etc.,  or  kept  under  canvas, 
without  reference  to  the  season.  ** 

Of  the  important  questions  of  aniiing 
and  disarminff,  and  the  grievance  of  the 
greased  cartridges,  he  makes  very  short 
work,  as  will  be  seen  from  these  para- 
graphs : 

"The  whole  of  the  Enfield  rifles  must  be 
given  over  to  the  British  troops.  It  must  be 
proclaimed,  that  if  the  disbanded  Sepoys  are 
harbored  in  any  of  the  invalid  villages,  or  by 
invalided  soldiers,  the  sponge  will  be  applied  to 
the  pensions  of  the  harborers.  These  men 
must  report  themselves  periodically  to  collect- 
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ors,  under  pain  of  summary  commitment  to  jail,  and  more  up  the  Allyghur  road,  I  should  not 

with  hard  lahor.  for  a  year.     But  tJiere  must  he  despair  of  changing  the  face  of  affairs.    But  my 

no  more  dishandments  for  mutiny.     Mutineers  lot  is  cast  for  Lucknow.    The  enterprise  of 

must  he  attached  and  annihilated  ;  and  if  they  crossing  the   Ganges,  opposed  by  double  my 

are  few  in  any  regiment,  and  not  immediately  numbers,  is  not  without  hazard.     But  it  has  to 

denounced  to  be  shot  or  hanged,  the  whole  regi-  me,  at  sixty-three,  all  the  charm  of  a  romance, 

ment  must  be  deemed  guilty,  and  given  up  to  I  am  as  happy  as  a  duck  in  thunder, 
prompt  military  execution.     It  may  be  hoped        "  I  conceive  the  causes  of  this  grand  mutiny 

.that  the  Punjaub  will  remain  tranquil,  and  if  so,  to  be  pretty  much  as    your  letter  describes 

the  reenforcements  from  Bombay,  Pegu,  Gey-  them.     The  fact  stated  in  a  few  words  is,  that 

Ion,   and  the  force  destined    for    China,   will  this  vast  body  of  mercenary  soldiery  felt  its 

suffice  to  overpower  all  resistance   from   Fort  power,  and  formed  the  guilty  determination  of 

William  to  the  Sutledge.     But  much  depends  on  using  it     It  was  met  with  words  when  it  should 

prompt  auction.     The  time  for  threats  or  prom-  have  found  bayonets  and  grape-shot,  and  the 

ises  is  gone  by ;  the  slightest  overt  act  must  be  peril  of  its  temporary  successes  has  been  and  is 

followed  bv  the  same   retribution,  which,  in  great 

1824,  Sir  Edward  Paget  dealt  out  to  the  47th        **  I  know  it  is  proposed,  when  the  danger  is 

Native  Infantry,  thereby  putting  back  mutiny  over,   to  reconstruct  the    native    army.     The 

in  Bengal  eighteen  years.  attempt  is  ridiculous.     British  troops  can  keep 

"  It  is  easy  to  dispose  of  the  greased  cart-  the  field,  as  we  have  shown.     So   they   can 

ridge  question.     It  has  been  said  that  no  native  hold  India.    But  it  would  ease  them  to  embody 

soldier  should  again  be  trusted  with  the  charge  some  Sikhs  and  Affghans,  and  other  borderers, 

^  a  piece  of  ordnance.     Neither  can  he  be  safe-  to  be  employed  at  a  distance  from  their  own 

^  trusted  with  an  Enfield  or  Minie  rifle.     All  land,  (I  have  a  small  Sikh  battalion  with  me.) 

these  weapons  should    be   given  over   to  the  Thus  we  may  govern  the  land.     The  completion 

British  troops,  and  as  an  earnest  of  this  inten-  of  the  rail  will  multiply  the  British  force  by 

tion,  the  native  portion  of  the  details  at  the  ten.     This  is  far  better  than  to  be  again  betray- 

dSpots  of  instruction  be  at  once  sent  back  to  ed  by  men  who  should  be  disarmed,  and  com- 

thcir  regiments.     As  they  are  to  have  no  rifled  pelled  to  reenter  and  be  absorbed  in  the  ru- 

muskets,   the  native    soldiers    will    not    need  ral  population." 

greased  cartridges;   and  to  put  an  end  to  all        t^  •     i.       -i  •.  :ii        .     ^  n 

Suspicion  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  musket  ^^^  J«'  ^m^^Y^  q^^'e  needless  to  follow 

cartridges,  the  practice  might  be  resumed  of  Havelock  s  last  march  to  avenge  the  tnple 

sending  the  materials  to  regiments  to  be  made  massacre  of  Cawnpore,  and  to  proclaim 

up.    The  new  instruction  to  tear,  not  bite  the  deliverance  to  the  hunted  and  hardly  be- 

cartridge,  seems  under  such  arrangements  super-  stead  captives  of  Lucknow.      From    his 

erogatory."  first  battle  at  Futtehpore  on  the  twelflh 

At  a  later  period,  shortly  afler    his  of  July,  "  the  anniversary  of  the  Boyne," 

ninth  Herculean  labor,  which  ended  his  ^  '^^  71^^^  next  day  to  his  wife,  the  first 

first  campaign  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  ^"  which  he  had  been  "  his  own  general," 

he  wrote  to   Mr.  Marshman,  predicting  ^"^  ^*\o  first  in  which  amidst  that  dark- 

exactly  the  course  which  things  actually  "^^^  V^^^  might  be  felt,  when  the  most 

took,  and  prescribing  the  measures,  espe-  stout-hearted  Bnton  was  quaking  for  the 

cially  as  regards  the  vital  question  of  the  ^^^^Y  ^^  ^°^  victory  began  to  return 

reconstruction    of  the  native  army,   for  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  Y^.®  eyes  of  both  conti- 

which  the  public  press  had  to  fight  such  ?!?"^?  5®^®  ,»^P^^  **»™;    ^^^  were   they 

a  tough  battle  before   it   succeeded   in  Jifted  from  the  spectacle,  over  which  the 

making  an  impression    on    the  no  less  ?"S:j^^  ^"^^^^  ?}  ^^Y^^^  world,  too,  were 

tough  oflicial  mind.     "I   consider,"  he  oendmg,unUl,  having  fought  the  good 

said,  while  waiting  for  rcguforcements  at  fig^^and  led  his  brave  Highland  Iron- 

Ca\vnpore,   aaer    fighting    the    glorious  sides  into  the  Alumbagh,  he  dropped  on 

battle  of  Bithoor,  on  the  16th  of  August,  *^^  field  of  his  superhuman  exertions,  a 

and  being  rewarded  by  losing  his  com-  "martyr,  if  ever  there  was  one,  to  his  coun- 

mand—"  I  consider  that  the  whole  Ben-  ^'*^'  his  race,  and  Ins  God.    When,  on  the 

gal  army,  the  contingents  included,  has  seventh  of  January,  1858,  the  telegraph 

mutinied ;    that  the  Bombay   army   will  ?5®*^T  ^?  ??  r"^  ^^r  ^i^*"^'  "  General 

mutiny,  and  that  the  Madras  army  has  a  gavelock  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 

good  mmd  to  mutiny,  which  it  will  do  or  November,  froni  dysentery,  brought  on 

not,  as  things  are  managed  here."    Then,  7  exposure  and  anxiety,"  it  seemed  as 

after  alluding  to  the  siege  of  Delhi,  he  1:^^^^^  ^\?  S^eat  heart  of  England  would 

proceeds  to  remark :  \>ve2^s^.    No  sooner,  too,  did  Amenca  re- 
ceive the  melancholy  news  than  the  ships 

^  If  I  could  get  four  thousand  men  together,  in  New-York  harbor  lowered  their  flags 
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half'mast  high.  Then  began  our  awkward 
attempts  to  repair,  by  lavish  showers  of 
gold  and  honors  on  his  orphan  son,  right 
worthy  of  his  great  father,  and  on  his 
desolate  widow,  the  chilling  neglect  of 
forty  years.  It  was  well  that  we  should 
thus,  though  full  late,  show  our  gratitude 
for  his  priceless  services  to  the  empire  and 
to  Christianity.  But  we  shall  not  do 
well,  if  we  refuse  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
his  life  and  death — that  there  are  other 
countries  besides  India  of  which  caste  and 
bigotry  are  the  bane.  •  Let  the  one  be  fiir 
from  every  Englishman,  and  the  other 
from  every  Christian.  Just  when  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  born,  Carey 
and  his  companions  were  being  driven  by 
the  representatives  of  the  British  Crown 
firom  our  dominions  in  India,  and  were 


fain  to  seek  an  asylum  for  the  Gospel  on 
Indian  soil  in  the  Danish  settlement  of 
Serampore.  In  1857,  Serampore,  in  the 
person  of  Havelock  the  Dane,  saved,  with 
God's  blessing,  Biitish  India  from  ruin, 
as  well  as  the  Gospel,  which  he  loved 
more  than  life,  and  whence  alone  he  and 
his  little  band  of  God-fearing  heroes  drew 
the  strength  which  nerved  him  and  them 
for  the  task.  This  comparison  between 
the  two  epochs  is  not  uninstructive,  and 
may  bo  pondered  with  advantage  by  all 
whom  it  concerns.  The  poor  shoemaker 
and  his  Baptist  mission  were  quite  as  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  civilization  in  Hindostan  as  half 
the  coronets  and  miters  we  have  exported 
thither.  The  Jji/e  of  Henry  JETavelock  is 
the  proof. 


From    GoIburn*8    New    Monthly. 
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Fabulous  and  Heroic  Age — A  Jar  of  Houey  from  Mount  Hybla — Greek  Colonies— Carthaginian  Inyasions— 
SyracuBan  Ascendency — Roman  Domination — Saracenic  Occupation — The  Normans  in  Sicily — Rule  of 
the  Angovins— Sicilian  Vespers — Government  of  the  Aragonese — Piedmontese  in  Sicily — Sicily  united 
to  Naples  under  the  Spanish  Bourbons — Interference  of  England  in  the  Cause  of  Sicilian  Liberties — 
Revolt  of  1848 — Subjection  of  the  Island  by  Filangieri — Arrival  of  the  Liberator  Garibaldi — Advance 
of  the  Insurgents  by  Salemi  on  Calata-Fimi — Garibaldi  proclaimed  Dictator — Reduction  of  Palermo. 


The  changing  fortunes  of  Sicily,  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  its  scenery,  the 
splendor  of  its  climate,  the  magni^ccnce 
of  its  contrasted  configurations,  the  in- 
teresting and  often  striking  relics  of  old, 
the  mixed  architecture  of  the  middle  ages 
— Sai-acenic,  Norman,  Gothic  —  all  com- 
memorative of  a  changing  dominion,  and 
the  ever-recurring  combination  of  histori- 
cal and  poetical  reminiscences,  have  long 
attached  the  deepest  interest  to  an  island 
the  very  name  of  which  is  cherished  by 
all  cultivated  minds.  Its  insular  position, 
the  want  of  good  inns  and  roads,  and 
the  never-endmg  political  disturbances 
Imyaght  abo^t  by  a  despotic  bigotry, 
.lunre  all  <M>Qtnbuted  to  drive  the  mass  of 
tvtvelers  from  its  shores.  For  thousands 
.•#b0  pQiwt  down  upon  Rome  and  Naples, 
iBbqro  Mxe  not,  perhaps,  as  many  dozens 


who  cross  the  Faro  of  MeSsina.  Yet 
there  are  certain  charms  peculiar  to  this 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  of  which  even  Italy 
herself  can  not  boast.  One  of  these  is  to 
be  found  irt  the  exquisite  blending  of  Gre- 
cian ruins  with  scenery,  such  as  we  sec 
the  relics  of  Greece  and  Rome  associated 
with  in  Asia  Minor  alone ;  another,  in  the 
peculiar  architecture  of  the  Noimans,  un- 
like any  thing  elsewhere  existing,  in  which 
the  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  styles  are  so 
cui-iously  intermingled ;  and  to  those  who 
care  but  little  about  temples  or  cathedrals, 
the  phenomena  of  Etna,  the  most  famous 
volcano  in  Europe,  can  not  but  prove  an 
attractive  subject  of  contemplation. 

Nor  is  the  interest  of  Sicily  wholly  con- 
fined to  its  ancient  architecture  or  natur- 
al beauties.    The  commercial  and  political 
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state  of  the  island  are  alike  interesting  to 
the  Englisli.  Of  the  trade  of  Sicily  we 
already  enjoj^  the  largest  share.  A  large 
extent  of  the  Marsalian  vineyards  are 
farmed  by  English  capital,  and  were  the 
trade  freed  from  despotic  and  protection- 
ist restrictions,  and  the  resources  of  the 
island  developed  by  a  better  government, 
it  would  be  increased  proi)ortionably. 
And  in  regard  to  political  associations,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  that  England  has  already  in- 
terfered in  maintaining  that  ancient  con- 
stitutional  government,  to  enjoy  which 
the  Sicilians  have  never  forfeited  their 
rights  nor  renounced  their  hopes.  The 
aspirations  of  Sicily,  liberated  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  be  towards  forming  part 
of  a  United  Italy,  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
would  gladly  concede  to  the  islanders 
their  ancient  privileges,  if  voluntarily 
passing  under  his  rule.  If  such  a  thing 
were  possible  as  a  United  Italy,  there 
can  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  powerful  kingdom  would  be  ad- 
vantageous in  many  ways  ;  it  would  facil- 
itate communicatk)n  by  doing  away  with 
passport  and  customs  prohibitions  and 
annoyances,  it  would  cement  jarring  ele- 
ments into  harmony,  and  it  would  con- 
duce to  the  peace  of  Europe  by  consol- 
idating a  sixth  first-rate  power.  It  is  the 
facility  of  conquest  presented  by  inferiori- 
ty that  tempts  intciierence  and  war. 
United  Italy  could  treat  upon  terms  of 
equality  with  either  France  or  Austria, 
and  such  a  result  is,  therefore,  agreeable 
to  neither.  If  it  happens  otherwise,  and 
out  of  the  Bourbon  ashes  there  arises 
another  Napoleonic  phenix,  or  anarchy  is 
succeeded  by  some  worse  than  anarchical 
state  of  things,  England  may  again  be 
compelled  to  presei-ve  her  old  allied  island 
friends  from  decimation,  devastation,  or 
ruin.  He  is  a  bold  prophet  who,  seeing 
the  long-restrained  passions  of  mankind 
let  loose,  shall  say  what  the  final  results 
may  be. 

Sicily  is  the  classical  land  of  mytholo- 
gy. Its  first  iDhabitants  were  gods. 
Jupiter  reigned  on  Mount  Etna,  and 
crushed  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
plants  who  conspired  against  him — Encel- 
adus,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra  —  under 
Mount  Etna.  According  to  the  poets, 
the  flames  were  his  breath,  and  as  often 
as  he  turned  his  weary  side  the  whole  is- 
land felt  the  motion,  and  shook  to  its  very 
foundations.     Ceres  was  the  principal  di- 


vinity of  the  island.  Her  daughter  Pro- 
serpina, as  also  Diana  and  Minerva,  speDt 
their  early  years  on  the  plain  of  Enna. 
It  was  thence  that  Pluto  carried  her  off. 
Venus  used  oflen  to  visit  the  summit  of 
the  Eryx.  The  beautiful  Daphnis,  sou 
of  IMercury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph,  invented 
pastoral  poetry  to  conciliate  Diana.  Al- 
pheus  pursued  there  the  nymph  Arethnsa. 
Vulcan  wrought  the  thunders  in  the 
forges  of  Etna,  aided  by  the  hideous 
Cyclops.  The  loves  of  Gafattca  and  Acis, 
and  the  rcvengefuh  jealousy  of  the  Cyclo- 
pean king  Polyphemus,  has  been  a  favor- 
ite theme  with  poets  down  to  the  most 
recent  times. 

How  pleasantly  could  Leigh  Hunt  bab- 
ble of  Sicily  and  of  Sicilian  pastorals  ?• 
A  jar  of  Sicilian  honey  had  caught  his  eye 
in  the  window  of  Fortnum  and  Mason. 


t(  ( 


Sicilian  honey.*  "We  had  no  sooner  read 
those  words,  than  Theocritus  rose  before  us, 
with  all  his  poetry. 

"  Then  Sicily  arose — the  whole  Island — ^par- 
ticularly Mount  Etna.  Then  Mount  Hybla,  with 
all  its  bees. 

"Then  Rucellai  (the  Italian  poet  of* the  bees) 
and  his  predecessor  Virgil,  and  Acis  and  Gait- 
tiea,  and  Polyphemus,  a  pa^n  ufreet^  but  mfld 
— mitigated  by  love,  as  Theocritus  has  painted 
him. 

**Then  the  Odyssey,  with  the  giant  in  his 
fiercer  days,  before  he  bad  sown  his  wild  rocks ; 
and  the  Sirens,  and  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  and 
Ovid,  and  Alpheus  and  Arethusa,  and  Proser- 
pina, and  the  Vale  of  Enna — names  which  bring 
before  us  whaterer  is  blue  in  skies,  and  beauti- 
ful in  flowers  or  in  fiction. 

**Then  Pindar  and  Plato,  and  Archimedes 
(who  made  enchantments  real)  and  Cicero,  (who 
discovered  bis  tomb,)  and  Hie  Arabs  with  their 
architecture,  and  the  Normans  with  their  gentle- 
men, who  were  to  found  a  sovereignty,  and  the 
beautiful  story  of  King  Robert  and  the  Angel, 
and  the  poor  gallant  youth  Gonradin,  who  kimd 
his  friend's  decollated  head  on  the  scaffold,  and 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,  (horribly  so-called,)  and  the 
true  Sicilian  vespers,  the  gentle  'Ave  Maria' 
closing  every  evening,  as  it  does  still,  in  peace 
instead  of  blood,  and  ascending  from  blue  sets 
into  blue  heavens  out  of  white-sailed  boata 
Item,  Bellini,  and  his  Neapolitan  neighbor  Ptea- 
iello.  Item,  the  modem  Theocritus,  not  unde- 
servedly so  called;  to  wit, .the  Abate  GioYaoiii 
Meli,  possibly  of  Grecian  stock  himself  for.  his 
name  is  the  Greek  as  well  as  Sicilian  for  honey. 

*^Item,  earthquakes,  vines,  convents,  pdm- 
treeSjt  mulberries,  pomegranates,  aloes,  citrom, 


*  A  Jar  of  lloncy  from  Mount  HyUa.  Aitu* 
worth" n  Maqazine,  vols.  v.  and  vl. 

f  The  dWarf  fkn-pahn,  the  only  Earopean  palo^ 
is  indigenous  to  Sicily. 
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rocks,  gardens,  banditti,  pirates,  huge  furnaces  | 
ander  the  sea,  the  roost  romantic  landscapes 
and  vegetation  above  it,  guitars,  lovers,  sere- 
nades, and  the  never-to-be-too-often-mentioned 
blue  skies  and  blue  waters,  which  (on  the  con- 
centrating Solomon-seal  principle)  appeared  to 
be  represented  by  our  little  blue  jar. 

*'  I^istly,  the  sweetness,  the  melancholy,  the 
mirth,  the  life,  the  death,  the  fugitive  evil,  the 
constant  good,  the  threatening  Etna  making 
every  moment  of  life  precious,  and  the  moment 
of  life  so  precious,  and  breathing  such  a  pure 
atmosphere  as  to  enable  fear  itself  to  laugh  at — 
nay,  to  love  the  threatening  Etna,  and  play  with 
it  as  with  a  great  planetary  lion  to  which  it  has 
become  used.'* 

Item,  the  Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  no  long- 
er in  the  lower  of  that  river,  yet  now 
growing  at  the  fountain  where  Alpheus 
mingled  his  streams  with  the  fair  waters 
of  Arethusa. 

After  the  gods,  the  poets  unite  in  giv- 
Ing  to  Sicily  an  aboriginal  race  of  giants, 
who  dwelt  in  the  caves  and   grottos  so 
characteristic  of  the  island,  and  from  out 
of  which  Ulysses  had  to  exercise  his  com- 
bined skill  and  courage  to  extricate  his 
imprisoned  companions.     "When,"  says 
Palmeri,  wath  Am  an,  one  of  the  best  Si- 
eilian  historians,  "  we  speak  of  giants  and 
Cyclops,  Lestrygones  or  Lotophagi,  the 
earliest  inhabitants   of  the   island,  it  is 
<3oubtful  w^hether  these  names  designated 
people  of  various  nations,  or  merely  differ- 
€int  conditions  of  the  same  people.    It  is 
equally  uncertain  whether  the  island,  first 
ealled,  from  its  triangular  shape,  Trina- 
cria,  was  afterwards  called  Sicania  by  the 
Sicani,  and  finally  Sicilia  by  the  Siculi ; 
since  it  is  a  question  whether  these   are 
any  but  different  appellations  for  the  same 
people.     Some  basis  of  truth  there  may 
nave  been  in  the  story  that  the  oxen  of 
the  Sun  pastured  in  the  rich  fields  of  Mi- 
lazzo;    that  Daphnis    invented    pastoral 
poetry ;  Polyphemus  and  Aristajus  taught 
the  cultivation  of  the  olive ;  that  Daedalus 
was  a  great  architect  and  sculptor,  and 
that  Hercules  landed  on  the  island  and 
erected  temples." 

Among  so  many  mythical  stories,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  early  state  of 
Sicily.  The  Sicani,  or  Sicanians,  origin- 
ally from  Spain,  according  to  Dionysius 
Halicamassensis,  (1.  i.  p.  1 7,)  and  at  fii-st 
shepherds,  gradually  acquired  some  of 
the  arts  of  civilization,  and  erected  cities. 
Other  nations,  attracted  by  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate, gradually  visited  the  island.  Such 
were  the  Cretans,  under  their  king  Minos, 


who  came  over  in  pursuit  of  Daedalus,  and 
being  at  first  received  with  hospitality  by 
Cocalus,  was  treacherously  stined  in  the 
sulphur-baths  of  Selinus,  wMle  his  follow- 
ers, their  ships  being  burned,  were  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  island.  The  wandering 
Trojans  are  also  said  to  have  founded  a 
city  upon  Mount  Eryx,  now  3Iount  St. 
Juliano,  visited  by  iEncas  after  the  fall 
of  Troy,  and  whence,  after  the  death  of 
his  father  Anchises,  he  repaired  to  Italy. 
The  Phcenicians  also  established  several 
maritime  colonies,  as  at  Palermo,  Trapani, 
and  other  spots  on  the  coast.  The  Siculi, 
as  many  believe,  of  Pelasgian  origin,  also 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Messina  in  great 
numbers,  and  obtained  a  permanent  foot- 
ing on  the  island.  Silius  Italicus,  who 
brings  the  Sicanians  from  the  Pyrenees, 
brings  the  Siculi,  or  Sicilians,  and  the 
Lestrygones,  from  Italy. 

The  Grecian  period  is  the  most  glorious 
in  the  Sicilian  annals.  Issuing  from  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  parent  state  in 
quest  of  a  wider  field  of  action,  the 
Greeks  landed  at  different  parts  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  penin- 
sula, and  founded  so  many  separate  states. 
Some  Athenians,  cast  on  shore  just  below 
Taormina,  built  Naxos,  the  earliest  of  the 
Greek  colonies.  The  Corinthians  and 
Dorians,  landing  on  the  island  of  Ortygia, 
expelled  the  Siculi,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Syracuse,  Gela,  Camerina,  Leon- 
tinm,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinunte  speed- 
ily followed.  The  rude  inhabitants  were 
driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  interior. 
Art,  science,  poetry,  all  that  constituted 
the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks, 
became  naturalized  in  this  beautiful 
island. 

Then  arose  those  noble  temples,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  adorn  its  shoix?s.  Emula- 
tion was  kindled  between  the  different 
states,  and  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  dis- 
puted the  palm  of  excellence.  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  and  Theron,  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  are  both  celebrated  in  the 
immortal  poems  of  Pindar  for  their  vic- 
tories at  the  Greek  games :  the  former  at 
the  Pythian  and  Olympic,  the  latter  at 
the  Olympic  games. 

If  the  lessons  of  history  are  of  any  avail, 
Sicily  presented  in  these  days  of  a  bright, 
aurora  the  same  germs  of  ruin  which  have 
ever  been  fatal  to  the  whole  of  Italy. 
The  Greek  colonies,  owing  no  allegiance 
to  the  parent  state,  became  so  many  in- 
dependent cities,  each  under  its  own  do- 
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mestic  institutions,  and  with  its  own  for- 
eign alliances.  At  first  popular,  the 
government  speedily  degenerated  into 
despotism.  The  supreme  power  was  art- 
fully obtained  or  violently  seized  by  the 
tyrants,  who  made  it  their  policy,  as  in 
our  times  is  done  upon  a  larger  scale,  "  to 
sow  dissension  among  the  people,  to  en- 
gage them  in  foreign  wars,  and  by  glo- 
rious actions  and  splendid  public  works 
distract  them  from  the  sense  of  domes- 
tic slavery."  Such  men  were  Dionysius 
the  Elder  of  Syracuse,  and  Peril  I  us  at 
Agrigentum.  Sometimes  the  democracy 
would  regain  the  ascendant,  but  only  by 
introducing  the  spirit  of  faction  to  dis- 
tract the  councils  and  weaken  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  and  bring  about  the 
reaction  of  absolute  despotism. 

The  same  jealous  struggles  for  political 
power  that  divided  Greece  itself,  not  only 
weakened  the  colonies,  which,  united, 
might  have  constituted  an  almost  invul- 
nerable state  or  republic,  but  exposed  the 
island  to  the  machmations  of  foreign  ene- 
mies. These  colonies  were  at  the  hight 
of  splendor  when  the  Pereians,  about  to 
invade  Greece,  and  fearing  that  the  Sici- 
lian Greeks  would  succor  their  parent 
states,  instigated  the  Carthaginians  to 
attack  them.  Carthage,  which  had  long 
desired  a  pretext  for  invading  Sicily,  now 
found  one  by  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant 
of  Messina,  who,  expelled  his  state,  had 
taken  refuge  in  Africa.  Ilamilcar,  the 
Carthaginian  chief,  landed  at  Panormus 
(Palermo)  with  a  powerful  army,  but 
sharing  the  same  fate  at  the  memorable 
Ilimera  as  the  Persians  did  at  Salamis,  he 
was  glad  to  reconduct  his  warriors  back 
to  their  own  burning  shores. 

The  Sicilians,  in  the  mean  time,  cooped 
up  in  the  interior,  and  pressed  upon  by 
the  advancing  Greeks,  long  preserved  a 
certain  rude  independence,  till  subdued 
by  the  Syracusans,  whose  dominant  power 
became  for  the  time  being  the  salvation 
of  Hellenic  Sicily.  Forever  at  variance 
among  themselves,  the  Carthaginians, 
anxious  to  wash  out  the  disgrace  of  Ili- 
mera, again  invaded  the  island  under  the 
pretext  of  assisting  the  Segestans  against 
their  more  powerful  neighbors,  the  Seli- 
nuntes.  Sehnunte  was  destroyed,  Agri- 
gentum  besieged  and  taken,  and  the 
whole  of  Sicily  seemed  about  to  fall  under 
the  Carthaginian  sway,  when  Dionysius 
came  to  the  rescue,   and,  ailer  a  long 


struggle,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  in- 
vaders from  the  Sicilian  soil. 

Upon  another  occasion  Agathocles  was 
equally  successful,  but  upon  a  third  recur- 
rence of  these  persevering  assaults  of  a 
foreign  power,  the  Syracusans  were 
obliged  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Pyrrbus, 
King  of  Epirus,  who  rescued  Panormus 
from  their  hands,  but  failed  before  Lily- 
bseum,  (Marsala,)  at  that  time  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians.  A  now 
element  of  discord  arose  at  this  epoch  in 
the  island.  The  Campanians,  who  had 
aided  in  the  war  against  Carthage,  soiziMi 
upon  Messina,  and  founded  a  so-called 
Mamertine  state  or  republic.  Hiero, 
however,  raising  an  army,  defeated  the 
Mamertines,  and  was  in  consequence 
saluted  King  of  Syracuse  by  the  grateful 
citizens.  This  elect  of  the  people  raised 
Syracuse  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  it 
had  eve^  attained.  His  court  was  the 
resort  of  the  most  celebrated  men  ot 
Greece :  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and 
Archimedes  were  amongst  its  ornaments. 
The  latter  name  alone  would  suffice  as  a 
proof  to  what  eminence  the  arts  had  at- 
tained, but  the  magnificent  ship  presented 
by  Hiero  to  Ptolemy,  Kin^  of  Egypt,  in 
which  all  the  resources  of  the  mechanical 
and  ornamental  arts  were  combined,  may 
be  also  cited. 

The  glory  of  Syracuse  expii*ed  with  the 
life  of  one  man.  After  the  death  of  Hie- 
ro, anarchy  resumed  its  sway,  and  the 
island,  divided  and  unable  to  maintain  her 
independence,  became  the  prize  for  which 
her  more  powerful  neighbors  contended. 
An  incident  in  the  history  of  Syracusaii 
domination,  narrated  at  length  by  Thucy- 
dides,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  re- 
lates to  the  intervention  of  the  Athenians 
under  Alcibiades  and  Xicias  in  favor  of  the 
Segestans,  and  the  successful  codperation 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  under  Gylippos, 
with  the  Syracusans,  and  by  which  the 
Athenians  ultimately  experienced  one  of 
the  greatest  disasters  that  ever  befell  their 
arms  at  a  place  now  supposed  to  be 
marked  by  the  pyramid  or  La  Pizsnta, 
near  Cape  Passaro. 

The  Mamertines,  subdued  by  the  Syra- 
cusans under  Hiero,  sought,  upon  the 
death  of  their  great  chie^  a  friendly  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  who  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  adding 
Sicily  to  their  conquests  in  Lower  Italy. 
During  the  Punic  wars,  the  island  and  its 
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waters  became  the  theater  of  repeated 
fights  between  the  rival  powers  of  Rome 
and  Carthage.  The  latter  occupied  Agi*i- 
gentam,  which,  after  a  lengthened  resist- 
ance, was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  memorable  siege  and  capture 
of  Syracuse,  by  Marcellus,  terminated  the 
independence  of  that  great  city,  and  Sicily 
became  a  Roman  province. 

Absorbed  in  the  great  Roman  Empire, 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  favored 
island  became  unfortunately  a  source  of 
evil.  The  cupidity  of  the  rulers  was  ex- 
cited, and  the  exactions  of  Verres,  de- 
nounced by  Cicero,  show  to  what  mal- 
practices the  provinces  were  subjected, 
whilst  the  servile  wars  attest  the  deplora- 
ble state  in  which  a  portion  of  the  island 
was  placed  by  the  revolts  excited  by  vio- 
lence among  the  laboring  classes. 

As  the  Roman  Empire  declined,  Sicily 
declined  with  it.  Christianity,  which  na- 
tives fondly  believe  was  introduced  by  St. 
Paul  himself,  was  established,  and  the 
Sicilian  cities  gradually  became  so  many 
episcopal  sees.  The  disorders  wrought 
over  all  Italy  by  the  barbarian  irruptions 
spread  their  baneful  influence  even  to 
Sicily.  The  Vandals,  and  afterwards  the 
Goths,  ravaged  the  island,  but  after  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  Sicily  fell  in  the  di- 
vision of  empire  to  the  Greeks.  Belisa- 
rius  was  dispatched  by  Justinian  to  the 
rescue ;  but  the  Byzantine  emperors  held 
the  scepter  with  feeble  and  precarious 
sway,  and  Strabo  speaks  in  their  time  of 
Naxos,  Megara,  Himera,  Gela,  Gallipolis, 
Selinunte,  and  othere,  as  ruined  and  de- 
serted places. 

The  Arabs,  fired  by  religious  enthusi- 
asm, having  extended  their  triumphs  along 
the  shores  of  Africa,  were  invited  to  the 
conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  same  internal 
dissension  which  had  so  often  introduced 
a  foreign  foe.  Euphemius,  general  of  the 
Byzantine  forces,  had  stolen  a  beautiful 
nun  fi-om  her  cloister,  and  being  con- 
demned to  an  ignominious  punishment, 
fled  into  Africa,  and  treacherously  insti- 
gated the  Mohammedans  to  invade  the 
island.*  The  Saracens  landed  in  a.d.  650. 
Syracuse  was  defended  with  heroic  valor, 
and  did  not  &11  until  its  inhabitants  had 
devoured  all  the  domestic  animals,  had 
been  reduced  even  to  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
bodies,  and  that  {>lague  had  united  with 

•  Pictures  from  Sicily.  By  the  Author  of  Forty 
Days  in  the  Desert. 


famine  to  break  down  their  indomitable 
courage.  The  city  was  delivered  up  to 
flames  and  pillage ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  that  survived  a  ten  months' 
siege  were  put  to  death,  the  rest  were 
sold  as  slaves  and  transported  into  Africa. 
Syracuse  became,  with  the  other  great 
cities  of  Sicily,  the  seat  of  an  Arab  emir, 
but  nigh  two  centuries  elapsed  before  the 
whole  of  the  island  became  subject  of  the 
Mussulmans.  With  the  Arabs,  however, 
the  same  superflcial  civilization,  the  same 
arts  and  sciences,  the  same  architecture 
and  husbandry  which  adorned  the  Moor- 
ish kingdom  m  Spain,  were  transplanted 
to  a  soil  no  less  congenial  to  their  devel- 
opment. Cotton,  brought  by  them  from 
the  fields  of  Syria ;  the  sugar-cane,  met 
with  by  the  first  Crusaders  on  the  plains 
of  Tripoli,  and  which  the  Arabs  natural- 
ized on  the  fertile  soil  of  their  new  con- 
quest ;  the  manna-producing  ash ;  and, 
lastly,  the  pistachio-tree — all  date  from  the 
epoch  of  Saracenic  occupation.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  this  epoch  that  we  must  also 
date  the  introduction  from  the  Nile,  by 
some  Arabo-Egyptian  emir,  of  the  papy- 
rus. But  internal  dissension  prevented 
the  Saracens  from  forming  a  compact  and 
solid  state,  and  thus  they  lay  easily  ex- 
posed to  the  inroads  of  a  fresh  invader. 

*'  When  the  Normans,"  writes  Henry 
Gaily  Knight,*  "  first  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  greater 
part  of  what  had  constituted  the  Roman 
Empire  was  in  that  disjointed  and  unset- 
tled state  which  enables  the  strong  hand 
to  grasp  at  and  reach  any  thing.  The 
scenes  of  real  life,  at  that  time,  resembled 
those  of  a  melo-dramatic  theater,  in  which 
incidents  the  most  improbable  diversify 
the  piece,  and  personages  the  least  ex- 
pected figure  on  the  stage. 

"  Italy,  which  had  been  on  the  point  of 
becoming  one  united  kingdom  under  the 
Lombard  scepter,  was  again,  and  forever 
(?)  shattered  and  divided  by  the  policy  of 
the  Lateran.  The  ])opes,  perceiving  that, 
under  undisturbed  kings  of  Italy,  the  suc- 
ceasors  of  St.  Peter  would  become  little 
more  than  bishops  of  Rome,  offered  the 
empire  of  the  West  to  strangers  powerful 
enough  to  break  down  the  Lombard  do- 
minion; but  these  foreign  lords,  when 
absent,  could  not  restrain  disorder,  and 
when  they  crossed  the  Alps,  more  than 

*  The  Normans  in  Sicily,      By   Henry   Gaily 
Knight. 
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once  gave  the  popes  reason  to  repent  of 
having  delivered  themselves  into  their 
hands." 

Tnidition  relates  that  in  the  year  1061 
the  Emir  of  Palarmo,  Ibn  el  Thammuna, 
ordered,  in  a  fit  of  anger  and  drunkenness, 
that  the  veins  of  his  wife  Maimuna  should 
be  opened.  Maimuna,  fainting  away,  was 
saved  by  her  son,  and  taking  refuge  with 
her  brother,  the  latter  raised  an  army  and 
defeated  Ibn  el  Thammuna.  This  chiefj 
to  revenge  himself,  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Normans;  whereupon  Roger,  at  that 
time  at  Melito,  came  one  evening  to  the 
tent  of  the  Arab  emir,  who  had  provided 
him  with  a  scepter  by  opening  the  gates 
of  Sicily  to  him. 

Gaily  Knight,  however,  traces  the  Nor- 
mans after  Malaterra  and  Leo  Ostiensis, 
from  their  first  landing  in  Italy  on  their 
return  fi*om  the  Crusades,  till  invited  by 
Maniaces,  the  Byzantine  general,  to  aid 
in  expelling  the  Saracens  from  Sicily. 
They  warred  at  one  tune  under  Willuvm 
Bras  de  Fer  against  the  Arabs,  at  an- 
other against  the  Greeks,  and  finally, 
Count  Roger  was  personally  invited  by 
Ben  el  Thennah,  as  the  emir  is  willed  in 
Knight^s  pages,  and  also  by  the  Messi- 
uese,  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  "  Even," 
says  Bartlett,  "  as  a  fugitive  Greek  had 
invited  the  Saracens  to  invade  Sicily,  so 
did  a  Saracen  chief,  depiived%  of  his  gov- 
ernment, encourage  a  Norman  to  wrest 
the  island  from  his  countrymen.  Roger 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Messina,  defeated 
the  Mohammedans  in  several  battles,  and 
finally  subdued  the  entire  island.  Ilis 
fellow-adventurers  saluted  him  khig ;  and 
and  thus  the  young  knight,  who  had  left 
Normandy  with  no  possession  but  his 
sword,  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  the  first 
monarch  who  had  ever  ruled  over  the 
whole  of  Sicilv." 

When  the  Normans,  Palmeii  observes, 
came  into  possession  of  the  island  in  the 
eleventh  century,  they  found  it  inhabited 
by  men  of  different  origin,  each  having 
their  respective  laws,  language,  religion, 
manners,  and  customs.  Besides  the  abo- 
rigines, there  was  a  remnant  of  Greeks, 
moreover  Lombards,  Saracens  in  great 
numbers,  also  Jews,  to  whom  were  now 
added  the  Romans  themselves.  The 
Saracens  had  left  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  possession  of  their  respective  rights 
— a  sagacious  and  liberal  policy  confirmed 
by  the  Norman  conqueror.  Ilis  kingdom 
was  administered  with  wisdom  and  energy. 


He  carried  his  arms  into  Africa,  aud 
waged  war  with  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
The  feudal  system  was  established,  parlia- 
ment called  together,  and  Sicily,  so  long 
weakened  by  division,  became  for  the 
first  time  a  united  and  a  powerful  state. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  a  spirit  of  tol- 
eration so  creditable  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury was  manifested  —  that  coins  were 
struck  with  the  emblems  of  Chiistianity 
and  of  Islamism  united,  that  edicts  were 
published  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and 
Norman-French,  that  the  Saracens  were 
enrolled  in  battalions,  and  that  the  con- 
(pierors  themselves,  according  to  Noel  des 
vergers,  were  subjected  to  the  inflaenco 
of  the  conquered,  a  preeminently  intelli- 
gent race,  whose  industrial  resources, 
taste  for  science,  arts,  and  poetry,  placed 
them  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity— a  new  order  of  things,  founded  on 
the  feudal  system,  was  inaugurated  in 
Sicily.  The  country  was  covered  with 
fortresses  and  convents.  The  nobility  and 
the  clergy  constitut<id,  as  it  were,  a  nation 
within  a  nation,  and  the  people,  oppressed 
by  the  barons,  were  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion of  harsh  servitude. 

The  domination  of  the  Normans  had 
soon  to  give  way  to  that  of  Germany. 
William  the  Good,  and  his  able  minister, 
Walter  Ofamilio,  an  Englishman  of  hum- 
ble birth,  exalted  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
and  the  honor  of  the  Sicilian  name ;  bat 
William  II.,  having  no  children,  united 
Constantia,  liis  father's  sister,  to  Henry, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barha- 
rossa,  and  exacted  from  the  barons  ao 
oath  of  allegiance.  Richard  Geeur  de 
Lion  had,  in  the  anger  of  the  moment, 
stormed  Messina  and  planted  his  standard 
upon  its  walls ;  Tancred,  the  elect  of  the 
people,  had  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
eldest  son,  when  Henry  reduced  Sicilv 
and  was  crowned  at  Palermo.  Frederick 
II.,  who  succeeded  to  Heniy,  revised  the 
Norman  code,  aud,  to  diminish  the  exces- 
sive ])ower  of  the  barons,  abolished  their 
privilege  of  private  jurisdiction,  and  com- 
pelled their  submission  to  the  laws.  He 
also  introduced  a  system  of  ])opuIar  re- 
presentation at  the  same  time  that  he  pro- 
nounced the  absolute  independence  and 
unity  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  And  thus 
the  constitution  founded  by  King  Roger, 
amended  by  this  illustrious  man,  became 
the  sure  and  indefeasible  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  Sicily. 

The  liberal  policy  of  Frederick,  miun- 
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tained  by  his  son  and  successor,  Manfred, 
was  so  odious  to  the  Pope,  that  he  fo- 
mented a  general  crusade  against  the 
Sicilian  monarch  as  the  patron  of  Saracens 
and  the  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  he 
arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of  giving 
away  the  crown  to  Charles,  Duke  of 
Anjou  and  Provence.  Manfred  was  slain 
defending  his  rights,  and  thus  came  to  an 
end  the  Norman  line,  as  brief  as  it  was 
brilliant,  bnt  leaving  behind,  both  in  the 
institutions  and  monuments  of  Sicily, 
magnificent  memorials  of  what  it  once  had 
been.  Corradino,  son  and  heir  of  Conrad 
IV.,  was  made  prisoner,  and  "  the  unfor- 
tunate boy  of  sixteeen"  was  put  to  death 
on  the  Piazza  del  Carmine  at  Naples,  in 
the  presence  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  of 
his  tiger-hearted  wife  Beatrice. 

The  Sicilians  sank,  helpless  and  hapless, 
beneath  the  yoke  of  the  French.  Charles 
gave  up  the  island  to  the  maladministra- 
tion of  lieutenants,  who  crushed  the 
wretched  inhabitants  beneath  a  load  of 
taxes,  and  oppressed  them  with  the 
direst  extremity  of  feudal  license.  The 
result  was  that  the  Angevin  domination 
was  briefer  in  the  island  than  even  any  of 
iLs  predecessors.  The  people  were  driven 
to  despair.  A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot 
by  John  of  Procida,  a  proscribed  adherent 
to  the  House  of  Suabia,  and  it  exploded 
in  the  terrible  Sicilian  Vespers.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  write  in  the  present  day  of  this 
dreadful  massacre  as  an  accident.  "  This 
massacre  of  the  French,"  writes  M.  Du 
Pays,  "  has  been  attributed  to  a  vast  con- 
spiracy fomented  by  John  of  Procida. 
M.  Amari,  who  has  devoted  a  work  writ- 
ten with  a  conscientious  erudition,  has 
proved,  according  to  M.  Noel  des  Ver- 
gers, that,  if  there  was  a  conspiracy,  the 
bloody  episode  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  was 
totally  independent  of  it." 

This  is  going  too  far.  "The  mine," 
said  Gibbon  long  ago,  "  was  prepared 
with  deep  and  dangerous  artifice  ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  instant 
explosion  at  Palermo  were  the  effect  of 
accident  or  design."  All  that  Amari 
proves  is  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  and 
a  massacre ;  that  the  massacre  had  its 
origin  unexpectedly  and  unpremeditatedly 
independent  of  the  conspiracy,  but  the 
conspiracy  gave  to  it  its  tone.  It  was,  as 
Bartlett  says,  "  one  of  those  fearful  ebulli- 
tions of  Southern  passion,  provoked  by  a 
long  course  of  cruel  outrage,  when  nien^s 
minds  are  in  that  state  of  excitement  that 


a  single  incident,  falling  like  a  spark  upon 
a  train  already  prepared,  may  occasion 
the  most  terrible  convulsion.  Not  a 
Frenchman  was  left  alive  except  William 
de  Porcelet,  whose  exemplary  virtues  ob- 
tained his  immunity  even  in  the  hour  of 
dreadful  retribution." 

*'  Pour  se  soustraire  a  la  vengeance  de 
Charles  d' Anjou,  la  Sicile  se  donna  a 
Pierre  d'Aragon,"  writes  M.  du  Pays, 
and  it  is  writing  history  with  a  ''  ven- 
geance." Charles  determined  to  wreak  a 
deep  and  a  bloody  revenge  upon  the 
Sicilians  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  inhab- 
itants of  Messina,  upon  which  devoted 
city  the  fury  of  the  storm  first  fell,  stimu- 
lated by  the  heroism  of  Alaimo,  their 
governor,  defended  the  city  with  the  en- 
ergy of  despair ;  and  if  their  spirits 
flagged  for  a  moment  in  the  conflict,  they 
were  rekindled  by  the  zeal  and  devotion 
of  the  women,  who  labored  at  the  ram- 
parts, and  struggled  with  the  besiegers  as 
they  attained  tne  parapets.  The  French 
were  repulsed  at  every  point,  and  Charles 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  and 
give  orders  to  retreat.  But  even  then 
the  whole  French  fleet  was  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  forces  of  Roger  de  Loria, 
the  Catalan  admiral,  and  Charles,  baffled 
and  enraged,  was  compelled  to  flee  ab- 
ruptly into  Calabria. 

It  was  only  then  that  the  Sicilian  par- 
liament called  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  had 
married  Constantia,  daughter  of  Manfred, 
to  the  throne.  James,  the  successor  of 
Peter,  treacherously  made  over  his  rights 
in  the  kingdom  to  the  detested  Angevins, 
but  the  Sicilians  revolting,  called  in  the 
Infant  Frederick,  of  whom  they  obtained 
further  concessions.  The  statutes  of  this 
reign  are  regarded  as  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Sicily.  The  occasions  on  which  sub- 
sidies could  be  granted  were  rigorously 
defined,  and  popular  representation,  annual 
parliaments,  and  responsibility  of  minis- 
ter;? were  secured. 

The  Aragonese  ruled  in  Sicily  till  the 
year  1516,  when  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
absorbed  the  dynasty,  and  with  it  the 
island,  which  became  a  fief  of  the  crown 
of  Spain.  Too  weak,  amidst  the  great 
monarchies  of  modern  Europe,  to  stand  in 
unassisted  strength,  Sicily  has  since  been 
too  frequently  the  passive  object  of  foreign 
arrangements  to  secure  the  "  balance  of 
power,"  and  in  which  England  early  took 
a  c  )nspicuous  share. 

It  was  thus  that,  after  tho  waiic^of  the 
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Spanish  saccession,  which  terminated  in 
the  permanent  accession  of  the  French 
Bourbons  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  it  was 
by  the  express  interference  of  England 
that  Sicily,  which  till  then  had  formed 
part  of  the  Spanish  royalty,  was  ceded  to 
the  House  of  Savov.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Pope,  the  sway  of 
Victor  Amadeus  —  Victor  EmmanucPs 
predecessor  —  was  very  brief.  At  the 
epoch  of  his  coronation,  in  1713,  Victor 
found  an  open  quarrel  between  Church 
and  State  in  his  new  island  kingdom. 

There  had  been  in  that  island,  since 
1098,  a  magistracy  known  as  the  "Tri- 
bunal of  the  Monarchy,"  which  took  cog- 
nisance of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  en- 
joyed the  supremacy  over  all  other  cleri- 
cal jurisdiction.  It  was  an  old  privilege 
granted  by  Pope  Urban  II.  to  Roger,  the 
Norman  founder  of  the  state,  in  remune- 
ration for  his  exertions  in  rescuing  that 
island  from  the  Saracens.  In  consequence 
of  some  worthless  dispute,  the  Bishop  of 
Lipari  had,  in  1711,  challenged  the  au- 
thority of  the  tribunal,  and  had  been 
abetted  in  his  rebellion  by  several  of  his 
fellow-prelates,  and  by  the  pontiff  himself 
The  Pope,  Clement  Al.,  one  of  the  most 
arrogant  that  ever  sat  on  the  Roman 
chair,  deemed  the  accession  of  Victor  — 
the  ruler  of  a  comparatively  small  state  — 
a  fit  opportunity  to  reassert  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  See,  alienated  by  his  predeces- 
sor, Urban  II.,  and  declared  the  grant  of 
this  latter  to  be  null  and  void.  The  par- 
ties warmed  in  the  contest  in  proportion 
to  the  interest  and  expectation  it  aroused 
throughout  Europe.  The  Pope  laid  the 
island  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and 
the  bulls,  of  which  the  king  had  forbidden 
the  publication  under  the  heaviest  penal- 
ties, were  smuggled  in,  concealed  in  fifty 
wine-bottles,  and  clandestinely  stuck  to 
the  doors  of  the  churches. 

The  Piedmontese  king  had,  however, 
the  courage  to  contemn  the  Pope's  rage. 
He  proscribed,  imprisoned,  and  banished 
monks  and  nuns,  priests  and  laymen,  all 
alike,  who  sided  with  the  pontiff,  or 
obeyed  his  decrees  of  excommunication 
and  interdict.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Victor  Amadeus  had  quarrels  of  his  own 
to  fight  out  with  Rome  in  his  hereditary 
states.  lie  was  obliged  to  quit  Sicily  in 
September,  1714,  scarcely  a  year  after  his 
first  landing  at  Palermo,  and  he  left  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  Maffei,  the 
viceroy,  who  held  his  ground    against 


Rome  with  great  firmness,  till,  in  1718, 
the  island  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  made  over  to  the  emperor  in  1720. 
This  latter  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Pope  in  his  final  airangement  of 
1728.  Sicily  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  under  Austrian  domination.  In 
1735  it  passed,  together  with  Naples, 
under  the  rule  of  the  new  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty of  Spain,  in  the  person  of  Don  Car- 
los, the  son  of  the  Spanish  monarch 
Philip  y. 

During  the  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, it  was  the  influence  of  England, ''  the 
self-constituted  champion  of  the  Bourbons 
all  over  Europe,"  that  preserved  Sicily  to 
the  representative  of  this  line,  Ferdinand 
IV. ;  first  in  1799,  when  the  troops  of  the 
French  republic  invaded  Naples,  and 
afterwards,  in  1806,  when  Napoleon  made 
Naples  a  subsidiary  kingdom.  At  this 
period  England,  seeing  the  Continent 
overrun  by  the  French,  entered  into  a 
closer  alliance  with  the  King  of  Naples, 
with  a  view  to  check  their  further  pro- 
gress, and  to  preserve  Sicily  from  their 
grasp.  She  agreed,  therefore,  to  maintain 
an  army  in  the  island,  and  furnish,  besides, 
a  considerable  subsidy  to  the  Neapolitan 
government. 

The  French,  under  Championnet, 
worked  their  way  not  the  less  success- 
fully to  Naples.  The  Parthenopean  re- 
public was  proclaimed,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  tWenty-third  of  December  Lord 
Nelson  brought  off  the  royal  family  to 
Palermo.  Sicily  was  now  occupied  by  an 
English  force,  and  the  king  remamed 
there  until  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  when  he 
returned  to  Naples.  On  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  the  French  advanced  into  the 
peninsula,  Murat  became  King  of  Naples, 
and  Ferdinand  was  again  obUged  to  seek 
a  safe  asylum  in  Sicily,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English. 

The  Sicilian  parliament,  as  constituted 
by  the  Normans,  was  composed  at  first  of 
the  representatives  of  only  two  privileged 
classes,  the  braccio  militare  and  the  brcu>- 
cio  eccleaiastico.  In  1240,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  superadded, 
under  the  head  of  braccio  domaniale. 
Ferdinand  having,  upon  taking  refuge  in 
Sicily,  imposed  an  arbitrary  tax,  the  par- 
liament protested  against  the  act  as  being 
unconstitutional,  whereupon  the  king  re- 
plied by  putting  certain  patriotic  barons 
in  prison.  The  parliament  appealed  ih 
these  straits  to  the  English,  who  could 
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not  do  otherwise  than  nphold  the  princi- 
ples   of   constitutional    freedom.      Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  sent,  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  tax  and  the  release  of  the 
barons.    As  the  court  proved  fetVactory, 
the   British  envoy  marched  the  Enrfish 
troops  on  Palermo,  and  obliged  the  King 
to'  abdicate,  leaving  him  the  title,  but  ap- 
pointing thejpiince  his  son  as  his  substi- 
tute.    The  English  minister  also  set  to 
work  to  remodel  the  constitution  after 
that  of  England :  electing  two  chambers, 
the  legislative  functions  to  reside  in  the 
parliament,  the  executive  power  in  the 
king.      Feudal  privileges    and    baronial 
jurisdiction,  so  long  the  curse  of  Sicily, 
were  abandoned.    The  taxes  were  to  be 
voted  by  parliament.     Constitutional  free- 
dom  does  not  appear,  however,  to   be 
suited  to  all  people  and  all  climates.     The 
Sicilian  parliament  was  soon  rent  asunder 
by  factions,  which  coalesced  to  overwhelm 
it,  and  public  business  came  to  a  stand- 
still.    Add  to  this,  that,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  French  writer,  "  the  king  was  seeking 
an  occasion  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Ben- 
tinck, the  real  king  of  Sicily."   The  oppor- 
tunity soon  presented  itself  in  the  fall  of 
Murat.      On  the    eighth  of   December, 
1816,   appeared    an   edict,   wherein    the 
King  of  Naples  declared  that  Sicily  hav- 
ing been  incorporated  with  his  other  do- 
minions by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he 
should  henceforth  assume  the  title  of  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.    Thus,  (says  Bartlett,) 
by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  island  were  laid  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  a  despot ;  or,  according  to 
Du  Pays,  "  he  broke  the  Sicilian  parlia- 
ment, and  annulled  the  cpnstitution  of 
1812,  which  had  become  the  gospel  of 
Sicilian   policy."     True,   indeed,   stipular 
tion  was  made  that  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Sicilians  should  be  respected ; 
but  having  no  longer  the  formal  guaran- 
tee of  England,  such  promises  were  speedi- 
ly forgotten,  and  the  reign  of  absolutism 
recommenced.    It  is  true,  also,  that  in- 
dignant protestSitions  were  made  in  par- 
liament by  Lord  William  Bentinck  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  against  the  gross 
inconsistency  of  virtually  abandoning  a 
people   whose  affairs   we   had  so   lately 
shaped  after  our  own  will.     But  the  tem- 
porary failure  of  the  expeiiment  was  un- 
fortunately obvious,  and  the  Sicilian  par- 
liament, which,  indeed,  had  never  taken, 
practically,  any  active  share  in  the  genera^ 
government  of  the  island,  was  contemptu- 


ously decried  by  Lord  Castlereao^h  as,  in 
fact,  a  mere  politicalr  nullity,  existing  only 
in  name. 

In  1816,  Ferdinand  further  exasperated 
the  Sicilians  by  declaring  the  island  to  be 
a  mere  province  of  Naples ;  and  this  dis- 
content was  augmented  by  the  conscrip- 
tion and  stamp  acts,  and  on  the  breaking, 
out  of  the  revolution  at  Naples,  in  1820, 
the  Palermitans  also  took  up  arms.  The 
policy  pursued  by  the  Bourbons  upon  that 
occasion  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  they  are  adopting  at  the  present 
crisis.  It  will  remain  to  be  seen  whether 
with  similar  success.  Whenever  years  of 
misrule,  tyranny,  and  oppression  bring 
about  an  inevitable  rising,  the  stereotyped 
order  of  proceeding  is  to  concede  for  the 
moment  any  reforms  extorted  by  fear, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  revoke  them  as  soon  as  government 
has  a^cain  obtained  the  ascendencv,  no 
matter  how  solemnly  the  monarch  may 
have  promised  —  no  matter  if  he  has  in- 
voked the  witness  of  the  Almighty  to  the 
fideUty  of  his  contract;  the  devilish  casu- 
istry of  Jesuitism  can  always  find  a  means 
of  escape,  by  suggesting  that  oaths  made 
to  rebellious  subjects,  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity,  have  no  obligation  for  a  king 
who  rules  by  divine  right  alone. 

On  this  occasion  the  king  proclaimed 
for  the  Neapolitans  a  popular  constitution 
upon  the  model  of  that  in  Spain.  The 
democratic  party  at  Palermo,  demanding 
the  same  constitution,  almost  proclaimed 
their  independence  of  Naples.  General 
Pepe  was  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt,  and 
entered  into  a  convention  with  the  rebels ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  laid  down  their 
arms  than  the  king  refused  to  ratify  it,  at 
which  Pepe  indignantly  resigned  his  post. 
So  at  the  present  crisis  General  Lanza 
was  authorized  to  tender  to  the  Sicilians  a 
constitution  and  an  amnesty,  which  the 
islanders  refusing  contemptuously,  Gene- 
ral Filangieri  was  deputed  to  make  an 
offer  of  a  general  amnesty,  a  separate  gov- 
ernment, and  a  viceroy.  History  had, 
however,  taught  the  Sicilians  that  no  faith 
could  be  placed  in  the  promises  of  a  priest- 
ridden  government,  extorted  by  fear,  and 
meant  to  be  broken  even'at  the  very  time 
they  are  made. 

Further  attempts  at  acquiring  inde- 
pendence were  made  in  1831  and  1837 — 
on  the  occasion  of  the  outburst  of  cholera, 
which  committed  frightful  ravages  among 
the  Sicilians.    Catania  hoisted  the  nation- 
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al  colors,  but  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1837, 
the  Neapolitan  troops,  led  by  the  minister 
of  police,  Del  Carretto,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  revolted  city,  and  exercised 
severe  retribution.  Sicilians  were  exclud- 
ed from  all  public  employments;  even 
the  works  that  circulated  in  Naples  were 
interdicted  the  island.  Another  deep 
source  of  discontent  had  its  origin  in  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Neapolitan  goveni- 
mcnt  to  introduce  into  Sicily  the  French 
Code  Civil,  which  had  survived  in  Naples 
the  ephemeral  rule  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  of  Murat.  The  barons  all  leagued 
against  this  innovation. 

A  fresh  revolt  took  place  at  Messina  in 
1847,  and  it  was  suppressed  only  to  break 
out  with  fresh  vehemence  the  next  year. 
On  the  king's  birthday,  1848,  Palermo 
sent  forth  a  combatant  from  almost  every 
house.  The  convent-gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  even  the  Capuchins  distributed 
arms  and  ammunition.  Ten  thousand 
peasants  joined  the  populace,  and  the 
Neapolitan  troops,  overpowered,  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  city.  The  rebels 
were  equally  successful  at  Messina  and  at 
the  other  large  towns.  A  provisional 
government  was  formed,  headed  by  Rug- 
giero  Settirao,  an  officer  of  high  standing, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Serra-di-faloo,  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar  and  an  antiquary. 

It  happened  that,  at  this  crisis,  Lord 
Minto  was  in  Italy  upon  a  mission  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  encourage  and  di- 
rect, so  far  as  possible,  the  liberal  move- 
ments then  in  progress.  His  mediation 
was  earnestly  requested  both  by  the  King 
of  Naples  and  by  the  Sicilians  themselves, 
who  demanded  the  reestablishment  of  the 
constitution  of  1812,  originated  by  Lord 
Bentinck.  Their  feelings  are  well  express- 
ed in  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Napier  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  "TheiHj  is,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  a  strong  root  of  separate  nation- 
ality in  Sicily.  The  history  of  that  coun- 
try diverges  in  many  epochs  and  in  many 
particulars  from  that  of  Naples;  and, 
thanks  to  the  protection  and  ascendency 
of  Great  Britain,  it  did  not  even  in  the 
general  catastrophe  fall  under  the  con- 
quest of  a  foreign  power,  but  even  pre- 
served to  its  legitimate  sovereign  who,  by 
the  advice  of  Great  Britain,  confirmed 
and  improved  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  island  in  the  parliament  of  1812.  The 
Sicilians  assert  with  pride,  that  neither 
when  attached  to  the  vast  dominion  of 
ancient    Spain,   nor    when   incorporated 


with  the  Bourbon  family  after  the  Spanish 
line  expired,  have  they  ever  lost  the  tradi- 
tion of  a  national  parhament.  Under  the 
stern  rule  of  Philip  II. — against  the  level- 
ing arts  of^  Charles  III. — they  maintained 
their  baronial  assemblies ;  and  when  the 
feudal  system  fell,  those  mediieval  fonns 
were  modified  in  a  constitution  still  em- 
bodying the  aristocratic  principle,  which, 
established  under  the  care  of  a  great,  and 
as  they  fondly  believed,  a  kindred  nation, 
was  recognized  by  the  laws  of  1816,  and 
though  arbitrarily  dissolved  and  suspend- 
ed ever  since,  has  not  lost  its  legitimate 
force,  nor  died  in  the  remembrance  or  the 
affections  of  the  people." 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  moment  the 
king  issued  a  new  constitution,  incorporat- 
ing Sicily  and  Naples  in  one  common  par- 
liament. To  this  arrangement,  however, 
the  Sicilians  would  not  consent,  although 
it  was  warmly  advocated  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston himself  as  being  most  suitable  to 
the  actual  state  of  Europe.  "  Sicil  v,"  as 
he  well  observed,  although  a  fine  island, 
full  of  natural  resources,  and  inhabited  by 
a  highly-gifted  people,  is  nevertheless  not 
large  enough  to  be  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world  a  really  independent  country ; 
and  were  it  entirely  separated  from  Na- 
ples, it  would  soon  run  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing an  object  of  contest  for  foreign  influ- 
ence, and  of  sinking  at  last  into  the 
condition  of  satellite  to  some  of  the  more 
powerful  states  of  Europe."  Acting  upon 
these  instructions,  Lord  Minto  labored  to 
reconcile  the  Sicilians  to  the  proffered 
constitution,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
the  Neapolitan  king,  that  should  they 
insist  on  their  separate  and  national  par- 
liament, always  recognized  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  must  necessarily  be  conceded  to 
them.  As  the  Sicilians  were  now  tri- 
umphant, the  king,  finding  them  deter- 
mined on  this  head,  promised  compliance. 
Unfortunately,  a  vital  difficulty  still  re- 
mained. The  Sicilians,  aware  that  their 
liberties  never  could  be  safe  while  the 
island  was  full  of  Neapolitan  troops,  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  withdrawn ; 
but  to  this  the  king  refused  his  consent, 
not  without  insinuating  that  it  was  with 
the  view  of  ultimately  possessing  hereelf 
of  the  island  that  England  supported  them 
in  this  demand. 

The  Sicilian  parliament  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  provisional  government 
when  the  French  Republic  was  proclaim- 
ed  in   February,  and  came,  as  French 
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writers  avow,  to  precipitate  events.    The 
Sicilian  parliament  met  amidst  the  great- 
est enUiodasm  of  the  people,  and  solemn- 
ly decreed  the  deposition  from  the  throne 
of  Ferdinand  de  Bourbon  and  his  dynasty, 
'with  the  object,  so  soon  as  their  constitu- 
tion should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  age,  to  call  to  the  throne  some  other 
Italian  prince.    The  British  government, 
at  this  crisis,  formally  recognized  the  in- 
dependence   of    Sicily,    and,     curiously 
enough,    advised    the    Sardinian    court 
t;hat,  should  the  Duke  of  Genoa  accept 
the  crown  offered  to  him,  his*  claim  would 
"be  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain.    This 
proposed  arrangement  had  no  issue.    Fer- 
dinand had  been  able  to  amass  an  army 
of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  which  he 
dispatched  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
under  General  Filangieri,  Prince  of  Satri- 
ano,  to  reduce  the  island.    It  is  remark- 
able that,  upon  this  occasion.  Garibaldi, 
although  invited  by  the  Sicilians,  refused 
to  act,  because,  he  said,  their  cause  was 
not  that  of  Italy.    Messina  was  bombard- 
ed and  taken  by  storm  after  a  frightful 
struggle.    Catania  and  Taorminia  exhibit- 
ed sm  equal  amount  of  ineffectual  courage 
and  patriotism.    Unable  to  witness  the 
horrors  that    ensued,  the    English    and 
French  admirals  imperatively  enforced  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  while  the  ministers 
of  those  nations  repaired  to  Gaeta,  and 
endeavored  to  obtain  terms  for  the  rebels 
fr#m  the   king.     Ferdinand  acceded   so 
far  as  granting    a  separate   legislature, 
but,  as  the  island  was  to  be  once  more 
occupied  by  Neapolitan  troops,  the  Sici- 
lians, having  no  confidence  in  the  king's 
promises,  refused  to  accept  the  proffered 
conditions.     The  consequence   was  that 
hostilities  were  recommenced,  and,  by  the 
assistance  of  several  Swiss  regiments,  Fil- 
angieri, after  three  days'  gallant  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  obtsuned 
possession  of  Palermo. 

From  that  moment,  regarding  the  island 
as  virtually  conquered,  m  former  stipula- 
tions were  cast  aside,  and  the  reign  of 
despotism  was  fully  established.  The  con- 
stitution was  suspended,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  so  till  Garibaldi  landed  as 
a  liberator.  New  burdens  were  imposed ; 
worse  than  all,  although  an  amnesty  was, 
as  usual,  proclaimed,  it  is  believed,  Mr. 
Bartlett  says,  that  as  many  as  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons  were  either  shot  or  immured 
in  dungeons,  after  the  fashion  of  poor 
Pierio,  described  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  let- 1 
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tere.  It  is  notorious  that,  under  the  rule 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  with  a  police  com- 
posed of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  who  never 
hesitate  to  make  false  accusations,  and  to 
suborn  others  to  bear  false  witness,  in  or- 
der to  criminate  individuals  obnoxious  to 
goveniment,  and  with  a  cori'upt  judicial 
administration,  no  security  whatever  has 
existed  for  any  one,  whilst  it  is  now  well 
known,  from  responsible  witnesses,  that 
the  most  grievous  crimes  that  ever  sullied 
a  Christian  government  have  been  com- 
mitted under  the  ajgis  of  the  law. 

With  a  reactionary  government  on  the 
one  hand — maintained  by  force  alone  — 
and,  on  the  other,  a  people  profoundly 
detesting  their  oppressors,  and  ready  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  to  throw  off 
the  yoke,  insurrections  have  been  con- 
stant. On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January, 
1850,  a  popular  movement  took  place  at 
Palermo.  It  was  put  down,  and  Filan- 
gieri had  six  citizens  seized — ^it  is  declared 
perfectly  innocent  men  —  and  shot  the 
same  evening.  "The  notoriety  of  the 
fact,"  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  "  places  this  as- 
sassination at  the  head  of  all  the  crimes  of 
the  Neapolitan  government  in  Sicily." 
No  wonder  that  Sicily  should  have  be- 
come a  desert !  One  of  the  latest  writers, 
who  describes  a  visit  to  this  unhappy 
island,  exclaims,  "  Certainly  that  saying 
of  the  Scripture  has  been  accurately  ful- 
filled in  Sicily,  'The  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  ceased,'  (Judg.  5:7;)  and  I  be- 
lieve from  the  same  cause  as  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  Holy  Land  at  the  time 
alluded  to — namely,  insecurity."*  "  It  is 
a  strange  and  touching  fact,"  remarks 
also  a  lady  traveler  in  the  same  persecut- 
ed country,  "  that  eveiy  peasant's  song  in 
Sicily  is  in  the  minor  key.  One  never 
hears  an  exception ;  and  their  voices  are 
so  sonorous,  subdued,  and  patient,  that 
the  sound  comes  forth  like  that  of  a  soul 
complaining  to  itself  of  something  it  is 
determined  to  bear." 

No  wonder,  either,  that  the  Sicilians 
should  have  hailed  the  living  representa- 
tive of  an  idea,  possibly  incapable  of  de- 
velopment —  a  united  Italy  —  the  much- 
abused,  the  well-decried,  and  yet  the 
ever-heroic  Garibaldi,  and  that  its  people 
should  have  gathered  round  his  standard. 
There  was  something  indescribably  sim- 
ple, and  yet  eloquent  in  its  very  simplici- 


*  A    Rule   in   ^icily.    By  Oxoniensis.    Long- 
man &  Co. 
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ty,  in  the  lauding  of  the  liberator.  By  a 
curious  coincidence,  two  English  men-of- 
war  brought  up  off  Marsala  on  the  mora- 
ing  of  the  eleventh  of  May.  Two  Neapo- 
litan steamers  accompanied  them,  it  is 
surmised  to  watch  their  proceedings,  but 
stood  on.  Hardly  were  the  latter  out  of 
sight,  when  two  other  steamers  were  seen 
coming  in  from  seaivard  with  Sardinian 
colors.  Both  made  straight  for  the  mole ; 
one  of  them  unfortunately  grounding 
about  a  hundred  yards  short  of  the  mole- 
head.  The  landing  forthwith  commenced, 
and  the  liberators  "  walked  up  in  small 
pjirties  to  the  town,  as  leisurely  as  a  party 
of  English  yachtsmen  from  Malta."  Boats 
ran  alongside  the  steamer  aground,  and 
the  men  went  down  the  ladder  in  perfect 
order.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  two 
Neapolitan  steamers  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance cleared  for  action,  and  joined  by 
a  large  sailing  frigate,  which  came  down 
with  a  strong  breeze.  One  of  the  steam- 
ers bore  up  to  the  port,  and  was  within 
easy  range  of  her  guns  before  half  the 
men  were  out  of  the  vessel  aground,  but, 
for  some  reason,  did  not  open  fire  till 
they  were  all  formed  and  marching  into 
the  town. 

The  number  of  men  that  landed  with 
Garibaldi  is  described  as  about  fourteen 
hundred  in  number,  fine  men,  and  some 
of  them  wearing  the  English  Crimean 
medal.  The  nearest  Neapolitan  troops 
were  stationed  at  Trapani,  and  numbered 
nine  hundred  ;  but  when  tiie  news  of  the 
successful  landing  having  been  effected 
reached  Palermo,  a  column  was  at  once 
pushed  forward  along  the  highway  be- 
tween that  city  and  Marsala  as  far  as  to 
the  hights  of  Calata  -  Fimi,  which,  with 
Alcamo  on  the  same  road,  retains  in  its 
name  reminiscences  of  the  times  of  the 
Saracens. 

Garibaldi  lefl  Marsala  for  Salemi  at 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  twelfth.  He 
was  joined  on  his  way  by  several  large 
bands  under  Coppola  del  Monte,  Baron 
Bant  Anna,  and  others.  At  Salemi  the 
insurgents  were  received  with  open  arms, 
and  their  leader  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  assumed,  in  the  name  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  "king  of  Italy,"  the  dictator- 
ship of  Sicily.  This  was  dated  May  four- 
teenth. On  the  fifleenth.  Garibaldi,  now 
strongly  reenforced  by  large  numbers  of 
well-anned  mountaineers  and  people,  from 
ihc'  neighboring  towns,  making  the  insur- 
gents some  four  thousand  strong,  marched 


on  Calata-Fimi.  The  Neapolitans,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  in  number,  under 
the  orders  of  Landi,  are  described  as  hav- 
ing occupied  five  most  advantageous  posi- 
tions at  Monte  di  Pianto  Romano.  They 
were,  however,  driven  from  their  positions 
with  the  loss  of  a  mountain-gun,  and  of 
many  men  wounded  and  killed.  This  was 
on  the  fifleenth  of  May.  On  the  sixteenth, 
the  next  day,  Landi  evacuated  Calata- 
Fimi,  and  his  troops  are  said  to  have  suf- 
fered further  losses  at  Partenico  and 
Borghetto,  having  been  harassed  by  the 
insurgents  on  their  retreat.  On  the  seven- 
teenth, the  patriots  reached  Alcamo  with- 
out opposition,  continuing  their  march 
the  next  day  by  Partenico  on  Palermo ; 
but  on  the  nineteenth  it  rained  so  heavily 
that  they  were  forced  to  remain  inactive. 

On  the  twentieth,  Garibaldi  began  a 
series  of  movements,  which  ended  in  the 
occupation  of  the  city  of  Palermo.  These 
movements  were,  in  the  first  place,  direct- 
ed on  Poppio,  (the  Passo  di  Rendo^  the 
narrow  gorge  between  Alcamo  and  Mon- 
reale  having  been  lefl  undefended,)  with 
the  view  of  enticing  the  royal  forces  from 
the  Saint  Denis  of  Sicily.  The  artillery 
had  to  be  carried  by  hand  during  these 
movements  on  the  slopes  of  the  rugged 
mountains  which  encircle  the  plain  of 
Palermo,  amidst  torrents  of  rain  and 
through  horrible  paths.  By  the  twenty- 
fiflh,  Garibaldi  had  gained  a  position  near 
Corleone,  which  enabled  him  to  give  bat- 
tle to  the  royalists  with  the  advantage  of 
his  guns  in  position,  whilst  a  flank  move- 
ment directed  on  Parco  kept  the  enemy 
in  check  in  that  direction.  The  results 
of  these  operations  were  the  occupation 
of  Monreale,  and  of  the  whole  slope  of 
the  range  of  hills  which  encircle  the  plsdn 
of  Palermo.  The  insurgents  even  made 
their  way  to  Misilmiri,  which  they  reach- 
ed at  midniffht.  Parco  was  burnt  bv  the 
royalists  on  their  expulsion  from  that 
position. 

The  watch-fires  of  the  patriots  were 
seen  burning  that  night  from  Palermo  on 
the  hights  all  around  the  plain,  and  on 
the  memorable  twenty-seventh  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault  of  the  city.  The 
populace  aided  the  libemtors  by  casting 
down  furniture  and  missiles  of  all  descrip- 
tions on  their  oppressors.  Stop  by  step 
the  Neapolitans  had  to  retire,  covered  by 
the  guns  from  the  forts  and  the  shippinff ; 
and  step  by  step  the  principal  streets,  ^e 
custom-house,  and  the  royal  palaoe,  (with 
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resh  sinews  for  war,)  were  won.  The 
Snglish  admiral  seeing  that  the  city  was 
Q  tne  hands  of  the  patriots,  interfered  to 
>reTent  further  effusion  of  blood  ;  an  ar- 


mistice was  concluded  which  ended  in  a 
capitulation,  and  the  wondrous  Garibaldi 
remained  master  of  the  situation. 
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Thomas  Cbanmeb. 

Thb  leading  print  embellishment  of  the 
[>re8ent  number  of  the  Eclectic  is  one  of 
listoric  interest.  It  presents  three  great 
BogHsh  Reformers,  amid  the  flames  of 
nartyrdom,  in  circumstances  the  most  sol- 
snm  and  awful  which  it  is  possible  for  hu- 
nan  Baturc  to  endure.  Their  count e- 
lanoes  are  calm  and  placid  and  their  faith 
;riiimphant,  as  they  stand  amid  these  con- 
mnung  fires  taking  their  last  look  at  earth 
3efore  asoending  in  these  chariot-iiamcs  to 
iheir  final  home  in  heaven. — ^jiVrchbishop 
Sranmer,  fi*om  his  high  position  in  the 
Shurch,  is  placed  as  the  central  figure  in 
the  print.    We  add  a  biographical  sketch. 

Thomas  Cranmeb,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  bom  at  Aslacton,  Notting- 
bamshire,  July  second,  1489.  He  entered 
reaus  College  in  1503,  became  a  fellow  in 
1510-11,  and  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  1523. 
[lis  opinions  on  the  first  marriage  of  Hen- 
•y  VlII.  with  his  brother's  widow  intro- 
laced  him  to  the  King.  The  favorite's 
naltifiirions  efforts  were  in  vain  to  procure 
I  divorce  from  the  papal  authorities,  but 
IS  a  reward  for  his  services,  though  he 
lad  been  twice  mamed,  .he  was  raised 
by  royal  fiivor  to  the  sec  of  Canterbury. 
On  twenty-third  May,  1543,  the  Archbish- 
op declared  the  King's  marriage  to  be  null 
lod  void,  and  five  days  after^vards  he 
married  Henry  to  Anna  Boleyn.  Cranmer 
now  became  occupied  with  more  merito- 
rions  work,  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  great  work  of  the  English  refor- 
mation. 

No  sooner  was  Edward  dead  than  Lady 
J.ine  Grey  was  proclaimed  queen  ;  and  a 
letter  was  sent  lo  the  Princess  Mary  de- 
claring Queen  Jane  to  be  the  sovereign, 
riiis  letter  was  signed  by  many  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  state,  and  among 


others  by  Cranmer.  His  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
testant cause  must  have  blinded  him  to 
the  danger  of  an  enterprise  directly  con- 
trary to  the  resolution  he  had  formed 
upon  first  hearing  of  the  project.  On  the 
nmth  of  July,  1553,  the  chief  officers  of  the 
state  swore  allegiance  to  Jane ;  on  the 
twentieth  we  find  many  of  those  who  had 
been  zealous  in  her  cause,  "  impatient  to 
send  in  their  submissions  to  Mary."  On 
the  same  day  an  order  ^vas  sent  bv  Marv 
to  Northumberland  to  disarm,  which  pa- 
per, strange  to  say,  was  signed  by  Cran- 
mer. The  hopes  of  the  Protestants  were 
now  at  an  end  ;  Queen  Maiy's  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed 
was  universally  known;  Gardiner  was 
released  and  made  chancellor,  and  power 
of  appointing  preachers  granted  to  him  in- 
stead of  to  the  primate :  a  commission  was 
also  given  to  tlie  Bishops  of  London,  Win- 
chester, Chichester,  and  Durham,  to  de- 
grade and  imprison  Protestant  prelates 
and  ministers  on  the  charges  of  treason, 
heresy,  and  matrimony. 

Cranmer's  friends  recommended  his 
immediate  flight ;  but  in  consideration 
of  the  high  office  that  he  held,  he  rejected 
their  advice.  'In  the  beginning  of  August 
he  was  summoned  before  the  council,  and 
ordered  to  confine  himself  to  his  palace  : 
on  the  twenty-seventh  he  was  again 
brought  before  the  same  tribunal;  and 
in  September,  together  with  Latimer  and 
Ridley,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
During  his  confinement  to  the  palace,  in 
refutation  of  some  reports  that  the  pri- 
mate would  come  over  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  wrote  a  declaration  against 
the  mass.  This  was  not  published,  but 
by  some  means,  respecting  which  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion,  copies  were  ob- 
tained of  it  which  reached  the  council, 
and  were  openly  read  in  Cheapside.    Li 
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the  Star-Chamber,  Cranmer  avowed  the 
writing,  and  his  intention  of  affixing  it  to 
every  clmvch  door  in  London.  The  coun- 
cil committed  him  not  only  for  treason 
against  the  succession  of  the  queen,  but 
for  perseverance  in  "  disquieting  the 
state."  The  Queen  did  not  oppose  the 
committal. 

In  March,  1554,  Cranmer  was  removed, 
in  company  with  his  fellow-prisoners, 
Bishops  Latimer  and  Ridley,  to  the  prison 
of  Bocardo  at  Oxford,  where  was  renew- 
ed the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which,  by  the  Queen's  desire,  was 
named  the  subject  for  discussion. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  the  persons 
sent  by  the  convocation  to  dispute  ap- 
peared in  the  University,  and  Cranmer, 
who  was  first  called  before  them,  after 
examining  the  questions  set  before  him, 
entered  into  argument  upon  them.  After 
him  reasoned  Latimer  and  Ridley,  amidst 
much  shouting,  hissing,  confusion,  and  in- 
sult. On  the  nineteenth  the  discussion 
was  revived :  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
they  were  again  brought  to  St.  Mary's, 
where  it  was  declared,  that  unless  they 
woidd  turn,  they  were  obstinate  heretics, 
and  no  longer  members  of  the  Church. 
Cranmer  then  replied,  "  From  this  your 
judgment  and  sentence  I  appeal  to  the 
just  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  trusting 
to  be  present  with  him  in  heaven,  for 
whose  presence  in  the  altar  I  am  thus  con- 
demned ;"  and  having  thus  spoken  ho  was 
removed  again  to  his  prison. 

Ue  had  some  days  before  sent  a  petition 
to  the  council  and  the  Queen,  praying 
pardon  for  his  offenses  towards  her,  but 
the  bearer  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the 
papers  broke  them  open,  and  it  is  not 
Known  that  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion. However  this  may  be,  the  council 
decreed  that  the  charge  of  treason  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  proceedings  for 
heresy  followed  up,  that  the  pains  of  fire, 
and  not  the  ax,  might  be  the  manner  of 
his  death. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  the  tribunal 
before  which  Cranmer  had  been  tried  was 
not  competent  to  decide  the  case,  and  that 
the  sentence  was  illegal.  The  Pope  there- 
tore  issued  a  fresh  commission,  and  on  the 
twelfth  of  September,  1555,  the  primate 
was  again  examined  by  Brokes,  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  and  two  civilians,  Martin 
and  Story.  After  some  discussion,  six- 
teen articles  of  accusation  were  produced, 
touching  which  eight  witnesses  were  ex- 


amined, and  then  the  case  closed.    It  is 
remarkable  that,  previous  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cranmer  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear within  eighty  days  before  the  Pope 
at  Rome :   this  must  have  been  a  mere 
fiction  of  papal  law,  not  intended  for  him 
to  obey,  as  indeed  it  was  impossible  for 
any  prisoner  to  do.    Not  long  after  Cran- 
mer was  sent  back  to  prison,  he  heard  of 
the  execution  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and 
after  a  few  more  weeks  had  passed,  he 
received  from  Cardinal  Pole  an  answer 
to  two  letters  that  he  had  written  to  the 
Queen  during  the  interval  between  the 
last  proceedings  at  Oxford  and  the  day 
that  these  bishops  were  brought  to  the 
stake.    It  appears  from  these  letters  that 
the   primate's   adherence  to  Protestant 
principles   was  still    unshaken.    On   the 
twenty-ninth  of  November   the    eighty 
days  had  elapsed,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
December  he  was   excommunicated  and 
deprived  of  his  bishopric.    A  letter  from 
the  Pope,  (Paul  IV.J  bearing  date  the 
fourteenth  of  November,  afiirming  him  to 
be    contumacious  because    ''he  took  do 
care  to  appear"  at  Rome  when  cited,  and 
declaring  him  guilty  of  heresy  and  other 
enormities,  finally  commanded  his  execu- 
tion.   On  the  fourteenth  of  February,  in 
obedience  to  this  mandate,  Cranmer  was 
degraded.     It  was  within  a  few    days 
after  this  that  the  fortitude  of  a  mind 
which  had  hitherto  been  firm  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  misery  and  the  close 
prospect  ot  a  torturing  death.    The  love 
of  life  overcame  his  firmness ;  he  forsook 
his  principles,  and  wrote  a  recantation  of 
his  faith.    By  whose  exertions  his  resolu- 
tion was  shaken  we  can  not  ascertain; 
but  this  unworthy  sacrifice  of  opinion  8er\*- 
ed  only  to  render  his  enemies  triumphant; 
whatever  had  been   their  promises,  the 
recantation  was  of  no  avail  towards  the 
preservation  of  his  life.     On  the  twentieth 
of  March,  the  eve  of  his  execution,  he  was 
visited  by  Dr.  Cole,  the  provost  of  Eton 
College,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Queen  to  attend  him.    After  Cole  had 
left  him,  Garcina  entered  the  prison,  and 
requested  him  to  transcribe  a  recantation, 
to  be  delivered   by  him  at  the  stake, 
which  the  prisoner  consented  to  do.     On 
the  following  day  he  was  led  to  St.  Mary's 
church,  where,  after  an  exhortation  tiad 
been  read  by  Dr.  Cole,  and  Cranmer  had 
finished  his  private  devotions,  he  solemnly 
addressed  the  people,  openly  profesang 
his  faith,  and  at  length  declaring :  ^  Now 
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I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  troubleth 
my  conscience  more  than  any  other  thin^ 
that  I  ever  said  or  did  in  ray  life ;  and 
that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  con- 
trary to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my 
heart,  and  writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to 
save  ray  life,  if  it  might  be ;  and  that  is 
all  such  bills  which  I  have  written  or  sign- 
ed with  raine  own  hand  since  my  degra- 
dation, wherein  I  have  written  many 
things  untrue.  And  forasmuch  as  my 
hand  offended  In  writing  contrary  to  ray 
heart,  therefore  my  hand  shall  fli-st  be  pun- 
ished. For  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire,  it 
shall  be  first  burned.  And  as  for  the 
Pope,  I  refuse  him  as  Christ's  enemy,  and 
aniichrist,  with*  all  his  false  doctrine." 
The  whole  assembly  was  astonished  at  this 
speech  ;  they  had  supposed  that  he  would 
have  confirmed  and  not  retiacted  his  re- 
cantation. He  was  then  hurried  away  to 
the  stake,  where  he  stood  motionless, 
holding  up  his  right  hand,  and  exclaiming, 
until  his  utterance  was  stifled:  "This 
unworthy  hand  !  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit !" 

Hugh  Latimer. 

We  place  on  our  pages  a  brief  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  this  eminent  man  to 
accompany  and  illustrate  his  portrait. 

Hugh  Latimer,  one  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish reformers,  was  born  at  Thurcaston, 
near  Mount  Sorrel,  in  Leicestershire, 
nbout  1472.  After  taking  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  was  quite  a  zealot  on  behalf  of  popery. 
The  influence  of  Thomas  Bilney  induced 
hini  to  scan  the  subject  more  thoroughly, 
and  to  study  the  Bible.  His  eyes  were 
gnulually  opened,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three  he  renounced  Romanism.  His  bold 
opinions  against  many  Romish  errors  soon 
made  him  notorious  in  his  own  university 
and  elsewhere.  He  even  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate with  Henry  VIH.  on  the  sin 
and  danger  of  prohibiting  the  Bible  in 
English.  Through  the  patronage  of  Thom- 
as fcromwell  he  was  appointed  to  a  living 
in  West  -  Kinton,  Wiltshire,  where  he 
preached  with  great  earnestness  and  fer- 
vor the  evangelical  truths  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  he  first  became  chaplain  to  Anne 
Boleyn  and  then  Bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1635.  When  the  act  of  the  six  articles 
was  passed,  he  dissented,  and  proved  his 
sincerity  by  resigning  his  bishopric.  For 
his  disinterestedness  and  firmness  he  was 


committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  a 
prisoner  for  six  years;  and  though  the 
accession  of  Edward  led  to  his  liberation, 
he  would  on  no  account  resume  the  gov- 
eraraent  of  his  see.  No  sooner  had  Mary 
ascended  the  throne,  than  Latimer,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  became  a  marked 
object  of  papal  vengeance.  He  refused  to 
fly  from  the  royal  citation,  conscious  that 
his  hour  was  come.  After  a  manly  vindi- 
cation of  his  opinions,  he  was,  along  with 
Ridley,  condemned  to  the  flames.  On 
the  day  of  his  martyrdom  at  Oxford,  16th 
October,  1556,  he  appeared  in  a  shroud, 
was,  with  his  fellow-sufferer,  bound  by  an 
iron  chaiti  to  the  stake,  and  five  bags  of 
gunpowder  were  fastened  round  his  body. 
The  fagots  were  kindled,  and  Latimer 
turning  to  Ridley,  cried  with  prophetic 
voice  :  "  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Rid- 
ley, and  play  the  man.  We  shall  this  day 
light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in 
England,  as,  I  trust,  shall  never  be  put 
out."  Latimer's  sermons,  which  were 
collected  and  published,  London,  1825,  in 
two  octavos,  are  distinguished  by  quaint 
and  homely  sense,  and  pointed  and  vigor- 
ous  admonition,  the  offspring  of  a  playful 
temper,  a  happy  disposition,  and  a  sincere 
and  noble  heart. 

Nicholas  Ridley. 

As  the  eye  of  the  reader  of  the  Eclec- 
tic rests  upon  the  placid  features  of  this 
heroic  martyr  of  the  Reformation,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  he  will  desire  to 
know  the  leading  facts  in  his  eventful  his- 
tory, w^hich  are  subjoined. 

Nicholas  Ridley  was  bom  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Northumberland,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  educat- 
ed first  at  Newcastle,  and  afterwards  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridfije.  He  re- 
ceived further  instruction  in  France,  and 
having  gained  some  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, returned  to  Cambridge,  took  orders, 
and  became  master  of  his  college.  His 
knowledge  and  power  of  preaching  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Cranmer,  he 
was  presented  with  clerical  preferment, 
became  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  in 
1547  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
His  denunciations  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
use  of  images  and  of  holy  water  soon 
showed  him  the  strenuous  supporter  oi 
Protestant  doctrines,  and  his  abilities 
cause  him  to  be  associated  with  the  prin- 
cipal reformers  both  in  their  chief  under- 
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takings  and  discussions.  He  frequently 
disputed  on  transubstantiation  and  other 
doctrines ;  and  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  examine  into 
charges  brought  against  Bonner,  Bishop 
of  London.  The  commission  deprived 
Bonner  of  his  dignities,  and  after  some 
time  had  elapsed,  Ridley  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  See  of  London.  Soon 
after  his  appointment,  he  commenced  a 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  actively  endeav- 
oring to  diffuse  Protestant  doctrines,  for 
the  better  understanding  of  which  he 
assisted  Cranmer  in  framing  forty -one 
articles,  which  were  subsequently  promul- 
prated.  He  was  nominated  Bishop  of 
Durham,  but  his  appointment  was  never 
completed.  Three  instances  are  men- 
tioned in  which  he  attempted  great  ends 
by  the  force  and  power  of  his  preaching ; 
lie  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  Piincess 
Mary,  went  to  her  residence  at  Hunsdon, 
and  requested  permission  to  preach  before 
her.  This  permission  she  peremptorily 
refused,  and  so  offended  Ridley,  who 
afterwards  showed  considerable  generosi- 
ty and  a  ready  sense  of  forgiveness,  by 
interceding  with  Edward  VI.  on  Mary's 
behalf  that  she  should  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  her  religion.  Secondly,  he 
endeavored  through  his  preaching  to 
direct  the  young  King's  mind  to  works 
of  charity,  describing  three  sorts  of  poor 
—  such  as  were  so  by  infirmity,  by  acci- 
dent, or  by  idleness.  Edward,  deeply 
impressed  by  this  sermon,  ordered  Grey 
Friars'  Church,  with  its  revenues,  to  be  a 
house  for  orphans ;  St.  Bartholomew's, 
near  Snjthfield,  to  be  an  hospital;  and 
gave  his  own  house  of  Bridewell  to  be  a 
place  of  correction  and  work  for  such  as 
were  willfully  idle.  (Burnet.)  Thirdly, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  supporters  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  case  he  espoused. 


he  set  forth  her  title  in  a  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's,  warning  the  people  of  the  dangers 
they  would  be  in,  and  the  ruin  that  would 
befall  the  Protestant  cause,  if  the  Princess 
Mary  should  come  to  the  throne. 

On  Mary's  accession,  Ridley  was  imme- 
diately impi-isoned.  Her  detestation  of 
his  opinions  was  aggravated  both  by  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Protes 
tant  cause  and  his  opposition  to  her  ac- 
cession. She  committea  him  to  the  Tower 
in  July,  1553,  and  did  not'Suffer  him  to 
be  removed  until  complaints  were  made 
that  the  most  kamed  Protestants  were 
restrained  from  attending  the  discussions 
maintamed  by  the  Catholics  and  the  Re- 
formers on  different  disprrted  points.  In 
April,  1664,  a  convocation  was  appointed 
at  Oxford,  at  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  was  to  be  discussed;  and 
since  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were 
esteemed  the  most  learned  men  of  their 
perauasion,  the  Queen  granted  a  warrant 
fpr  removing  them  from  the  Tower  to  the 
prisons  at  Oxford.  Each  dbputed  in  his 
turn  amidst  great  disorder,  shoutings, 
tauntings,  and  reproaches ;  all  were  con- 
sidered to  be  defeated,  and  all  were  ad- 
judged obstinate  heretics.  Ridley  never 
again  left  Oxford.  He  was  reconducted 
to  prison,  and  after  resisting  many  efforts 
to  induce  him  to  recant,  was  led  with 
Latimer  to  the  stake  on  the  sixteenth  of 
October,  1555.  The  place  of  his  execu- 
tion was  in  front  of  Baliol  College.  Gun- 
powder was  hung  to  his  neck,  but  it  was 
long  before  the  flames  penetrated  the  mass 
of  fuel,  and  explosion  did  not  terminate 
his  miserable  sufferings  until  his  extremi- 
ties were  consumed  :  he  bore  his  tortures 
with  imdaunted  courage.  Burnet  says 
that  for  his  piety,  leai-ning,  and  solid  judg- 
ment, he  was  the  ablest  man  of  all  that 
advanced  the  Reformation. 
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TiiB  large  contributions  to  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  will  render  a  portrait  of  him 
desirable  and  acceptable  to  all  his  readers 
and  admirers. 

William  Makepeace  Tbackeray,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  modern  English 
writers,  was  bom  in  1811,  in  Calcutta, 
where  his  father  was  a  high  official  in  the 
£ast,India  Company.  He  was  sent  to 
school  in  England,  and  afterwards  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  count- 
ed among  his  fellow  students,  Kinglake, 
the  author  of  JEotJien^  Eliot  Warbur- 
ton,  and  Monckton  Milnos.  He  loft  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree.  In 
the  mean  time  his  father  ilied,  and  left  the 
uture  novelist  his  own  master,  with  an 
iieome  of  about  a  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
le  iQ^ave  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
v'orld,  and  led  for  some  time  a  gay  and 
ile  life  on  the  continent.  On  hb  return 
o  England  he  passed  some  time  in  the 
.^emple,  nominally  engaged  in  the  study- 
ig  of  the  law,  and  he  has  given  the 
r'orld  an  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of 
he  templars,  probably  from  his  own  ex- 
•eriences,  in  his  last  novel,  Pende7i7iis, 
le  next  betook  himself  to  Paris,  conceiv- 
i<r,  from  his  facility  in  sketching,  that  he 
light  make  some  progress  as  an  artist, 
.lit  he  soou  perceived  that  this  was  a 
listaken  idea.  He  next  applied  himself 
o  literature.  His  stei>father  had  estab- 
ished  a  journal  in  London,  called  The 
^Jonstitutional^  and  the  artist  became  the 
^aris  correspondent.  This  journal,  how- 
jver,  did  not  prove  successful,  and  Mr, 
Thackeray  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eng- 
:ind,  and  began  to  work  in  earnest. 
[le  contributed  to  the  Times^  and  also 
:o  Fraser^a  Magazijie^  in  which,  among 
5ther  things,  he  wrote  a  story  called 
Catharine^  burlesquing  the  sentimental 
criminal  style  of  novels  of  the  class  of 
Bulwer's  Paul  Clifford,  He  also  start- 
ed a  newspaper  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Maginn,  another  contributor  to  Fraser^ 
but  without  success.    Amonc:  Mr.  Thack- 


ei*ay'8  earlier  purely  literary  efforts,  are 
the  YeUowplush  Papers^  Paris  Sketch- 
Book^  Irish  Sketch-Book^  and  Notes 
of  a  Journey  from  Comhill  to  CairOy 
He  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  public 
by  the  productions  of  his  pen  and  pencil 
in  the  pages  of  Punch,  Among  his  con- 
tributions to  that  paper  were,  Jeames'^s 
Diary y  Snob  Papers^  the  burlesques  of 
the  modern  novelists,  etc.  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's first  fully  -  developed  novel,  the 
work  by  which  he  at  once  established  his 
present  reputation,  w(is  Va?iitt/  Fair^  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  in  1847. 
The  nianuscri])t  of  this  work  is  said  to 
have  been  offered  to  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  who  declined  it,  whereupon  the 
author  published  it  himself.  This  was 
followed  by  Pendennis^  a  novel  whicli 
did  not,  perhaps,  attain  to  the  popularity 
of  its  predecessor,  but  which  is  a  produc- 
tion worthy  of  the  author.  The  Grreat 
Iloggarty  Diamond;  Stubbs^  or  the  Fatal 
Boots  ;  Mrs,  Perkins'* s  Ball;  Our  Street ; 
Dr,  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends  ;  Be- 
becca  and  Bowena  ;  and  The  KicJdebtirys 
on  the  Bhifie^  are  among  his  lighter  effu- 
sions. His  latest  public  literary  work  is 
the  coui-se  of  lectures  upon  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  which  were  read  be- 
fore large  and  fashionable  audiences  in 
London,  and  received  with  great  a])- 
plause.  Mr.  Thackeray  usually  wrote  in 
Fraser^  under  the  signature  of  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh,  a  name  which  he  after- 
ward retained  in  the  title-page  of  many  of 
his  works. 

In  1851  appeared  The  Kickleburys  07i 
the  Bhine,  on  the  publication  of  which  a 
critic  in  the  Times  took  the  opportunity 
of  repeating  against  Mr.  Thackeray  the 
charges  already  common  in  the  critical 
world,  that  he  delighted  in  representing 
the  ugly  side  of  human  nature  and  seem- 
ed skeptical  of  the  existence  of  amiability 
or  real  virtue  in  the  world.  This  drew 
forth  from  Mr.  Thackeray  a  very  pungent 
reply  in  the  form  of  an  Essay  on  Tnun- 
der  and  Small    Beer^   prefixed    to  the 
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second  edition  of  the  sketch  in  question. 
Perhaps  a  more  efficient  answer  to  the 
charges  above  indicated  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  History  of  Henry 
Esmond^  Esq,^  written  by  himself^  pub- 
lished, not  serially,  but  entire  in  three 
volumes,  in  1862.  This  beautiful  and 
very  peculiar  novel,  though  deficient  in 
some  of  the  elements  of  popular  interest, 
gave  a  new  idea  of  the  author's  powers 
of  conception  and  style.  The  scene  be- 
ing laid  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
Addison,  Steele,  and  other  wits  df  the 
time  being  introduced  as  characters,  the 
author  had  been  obliged,  in  preparing  the 
novel,  to  make  the  social  manners  and 
the  conspicuous  men  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  a  subject  of  historical  study ;  and 
out  of  these  researches  arose  his  Jbectieres 
on  the  English  Humorists  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  which  were  first  delivered 
in  Willis's  Rooms,  in  London,  before  a 
veiy  brilliant  audience  in  the  summer  of 
1851,  afterwards  in  the  provinces,  and 
finally  in  America,  where  the  author 
spent  some  months  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  very  heartily  received.  The  lec- 
tures were  published  in  1863.  Mr. 
Thackeray's  subsequent  publications  have 


boon  his  third  serial  work  of  fiction, 
Nietocomes^  and  T/ie  Rose  and  the  L 
or  tlie  History  of  Prince    Giglio 
Prince  BxiXbo,   1855.      Within  the 
two   years,  also,  a  republication    of 
Miscellanies,  from  Punch,  Fraser^s  2 
azine,  etc.,  has  been  in  progress ;  and 
that  his  fame  as  an  author  is  fixed,  t 
papers    are    read    with    avidity. 
Thackeray's  last  literary  appearance 
been  in  his  lectures  on  ITie  JPour  Oto\ 
delivered  first   in  America,  to  whic 
paid  a  second  visit  for  the  purpos 
1856-56,  and,  since  his  return,  in  I 
burgh,    London,   and    other    cities 
towns  in  England  and   Scotland.     1 
gether,    whether    in    respect    of 
achievement  or  of  still  unfailing  po 
which    promises    much    to    come, 
Thackeray    stands    conspicuous    am 
those  who  are  the   admitted   chiefs 
British  literature  at  the  present  day ; 
the  question,  still   debated,  as  bet\ 
him  and  Dickens  is,  in  the  main,  a  c 
tion  as  between  two  styles  or  theoric 
the  art  of  prose  fiction.    In  person, 
Thackeray  is  a  somewhat  large  and 
man  ;  \vith  a  fine  head,  the  hair  of  w 
is  prematurely  white. 
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Shortly  after  the  loss  of  the  steamer 
Argus  on  the  Mull  of  Can  tire,  it  became 
my  duty  to  cross  the  channel  which  di- 
vides the  island  of  Rathlin  from  the  coast 
of  Antrim. 

The  storm,  which  had  previously  de- 
tained me,  had  scarcely  subsided;  the 
waves  still  rolled  heavily  in  upon  the  wild 
iron  shore,  and  the  broken  waters  still 
leaped  and  flashed  along  the  many  peril- 
ous tideways.  Had  it  been  possible,  I 
would  gladly  have  deferred  my  return  to 
the  island  ;  but  there  was  no  alternative  ; 
urgent  reasons  compelled  me  at  least  to 
attempt  the  passage. 

The  spot  I  selected  from  which  to  sail, 
was  then,  and  is  probably  still,  a  remote 


fishing  -  place,  surrounded  with  rug 
cliffs,  and  protected  from  the  full  str 
of  the  Northern  ocean  by  some  scatt* 
islets  and  rocks,  perpetually  strean 
with  white  foam. 

Anxious  to  avail  myself  of  a  tempo: 
calm,  I  pressed  a  strange-looking  fiis 
man  to  undertake  the  voyage.     At 
suggestion,  he  engaged  a  boy  to  assif 
managing  the  sails,  and  as  the  evei 
began  to  close,  we  stepped  the  mast 
bore  out  to  sea.    At  nrst  there  was 
siderable  risk  amongst  the  broken  ws 
and   currents  rushing  through  and  < 
the  rocks  surrounding  the  port ;  but, 
sently  the  open  sea  lay  before  us,  and 
full  steady  swell  of  the  canvas  held 
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and  straight  for  the  opposite  bay  of  the 
island.  Nevertheless,  the  sea  continued 
labonng  under  us  with  deep  convulsive 
waves,  even  to  my  experienced  eyes^ 
strangely  abrupt  and  dark,  considering 
the  light  still  in  the  skies,  and  the  com- 
parative tranquillity  of  the  wind.  As  the 
boat  flew  on  into  the  full  current  of  the 
ebb  tide,  coming  doNvn  the  channel,  this 
agitation  became  more  singular  and  alarm- 
ing, and  I  began  to  consider  myself  justi- 
fied in  desisting  from  the  attempt,  when 
each  sluggish  and  almost  perpendicular 
mass  of  water  threatened  to  break  upon 
us  and  overwhelm  the  boat. 

But  a  few  minutes,  and  my  intentions 
and  plans  received  a  startling  interrup- 
tion. 

I  turned  to  consult  the  fisherman  as  to 
the  weather,  and  our  safest  course.     To 
my  surprise  he  had  removed   from   the 
place  he  first  occupied  on  the  after-thwart, 
and  was  standing  beside  the  mast  to  the 
leeward.     I  called  him  twice,  as  loudly 
as  I  was  able,  but  he  did  not  answer.    He 
seemed  to  have  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  dis- 
tant island,  seldom  seen  from  the  Irish 
coast,  but  which  our  position  had  made 
visible.     The   man  seemed  fascinated  as 
by  a  spell.     When  the  boat  mounted  or 
Sank  with  the  wave,  he  strained  and  strug- 
j^-led  to  keep  the  island  in  sight,  and  fol- 
lowed it  till  the  last  possible  instant. 

Suddenly,  the  morose  look  of  the  man 
xvhen  first  we  met  upon  the  shore,  and 
the  recklessness  of  his  manner  when  speak- 
ing of  the  probable  risk  of  the  voyage, 
occurred  to   me.     He   must  be  insane. 
The  peril  of  our  situation  had  called  forth 
5i   paroxysm  of  his  malady.     In   such  a 
cjraft  and  place,  I  was  at  his  mercy,     I 
oould   not    doubt  that    any  attempt  to 
C5ontrol   him  by  force   would  inevitably 
overset   the   boat.     It   occurred   to  me, 
however,  that  he  might  bo  soothed  by 
Icind  words.     So  I  cried  out :  "  Oh  !  never 
tnind  Ghea ;  like  a  good  fellow,  I'll  take 
^ou  there  to-morrow,  if  you'll  be  quiet 
till  we  get  ashore." 

If  you  have  ever  been  confronted  by  a 
madman,  you  may  perhaps  fancy — what  I 
never  can  remember  without  horror — the 
fearful  sight  of  that  wretch,  as  ho  turned 
upon  me.  His  bloodshot  eyes  glared  with 
savage  rage.  His  gray  shaggy  hair  stran- 
gling over  his  convulsed  features,  and  his 
hands  tossed  in  horrible  despair,  as  he 
cried  :  "  I  ken  it  a' ;  I  ken  it  a'.  Strange 
man !  ye  came  to  drag  me  to  the  doom, 


for  yon  bloody  work.  But  I'll  never  fa' 
into  the  hands  o'  man's  justice.  I'll  dee 
noo,  and  ye  shall  sink  alang  wi'  me.  Dee 
a',  a'  tagither." 

Another  instant  and  he  would  have  ful- 
filled his  threat.  Leaping  upon  the  gun- 
wale he  seized  the  mast,  and  with  fearful 
cries  endeavored  to  capsize  the  boat.  It 
was  an  awful  moment ;  hanging  over  the 
dark  hollows  of  the  sea,  bv  horribly  tot- 
tering upon  the  verge  of  the  white  hissing 
wave.  I  recommended  myself  to  God, 
and  believed  I  should  never  rise  a  livins: 
man  from  out  the  depth  of  the  enormous 
wave  just  past. 

The  madman  repeated  his  ^vild  efibrts ; 
our  fate  was  certain.  When  suddenly 
there  occurred  one  of  those  events  which, 
however  true,  are  scarcely  credible. 

Right  before  the  boat,  about  half-way 
down  the  side  of  the  a])proaching  wave, 
there  appeared  the  face  and  shoulders,  as 
far  as  the  bosom,  of  a  beautiful  woman  ; 
one  arm  clasped  across  her  breast,  bore 
the  form  and  drapery  of  an  infant,  the 
other  was  stretched  forth  white  and  beau- 
tiful, as  if  to  guard  the  infant  from  dan- 
ger ;  while  her  large  humid  eyes  seemed 
pleading  with  whatever  form  of  peril  was 
about  to  destroy  them.  Her  long  yellow 
hair  lay  half-floating,  half-mingled  with 
the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  her  white  gar- 
ments partly  clung  closely  to  her  person, 
partly  drifted  behind.  The  poor  fisher- 
boy,  who  had  sat  terrified  during  the 
struggles  of  the  lunadc,  now  cast  himself 
headlong  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
praying  and  trembling.  As  for  myself,  I 
also  felt  utterly  unable  to  speak  or  act 
under  the  strange  and  sudden  shock,  and 
immediately  when  the  lunatic  saw  the  ob- 
ject, he  became  like  a  man  paralyzed,  his 
face  assumed  a  look  of  utmost  terror,  and 
clasping  his  hands,  with  eyes  wildly  fixed, 
he  cried  :  "  O  my  leddy  !  my  leddy !  for- 
gie  me,  for  his  sake.  It  was  na  me  —r  I 
was  led  into  it,  forgie  me,  forgie  me,  my 
leddy." 

While  he  spoke  the  form  disappeared 
under  water,  and  the  black  surging  wave 
rushed  past. 

Either  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  or  dead- 
ly purpose  against  his  life,  impelled  the 
wretched  man,  but  in  a  moment  he  was  in 
the  deep  sea,  scarcely  struggling,  appa- 
rently unconscious  of  his  danger. 

To  drop  the  sail,  seize  the  boat-hook, 
and  keep  liim  above  water,  was  the  work 
of  a  second ;  presently  wo  had  him  re- 
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placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cratt,  with 
the  precaution  of  strong  lashing  to  the 
thwarts,  lest  another  recurrence  of  his 
violence  should  renew  our  peril. 

We  found  little  difficulty  in  making 
our  return  to  the  port  with  our  prisoner. 
I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  a 
magistrate,  takuig  care  to  give  my  suspi- 
cion that  the  bodv  we  had  seen  was  some- 
how connected  with  some  crime,  of  which 
I  believed  the  prisoner  guiltv  or  cogni- 
zant. He  perfectly  agreed  with  my  view 
of  the  case.  And  after  much  persuasion, 
and  many  offers  of  reward,  the  wild  super- 
stitious fishermen  were  induced  to  begin 
a  search  for  the  corpse. 

Strongly  they  protested  against  the 
very  idea  of  remuneration,  the  only  rea- 
son they  would  admit  being,  "  that  nae- 
body  could  fish  the  banks  while  a  corpse 
was  floating  about  them ;  and  that  the 
sea  would  na,  and  could  na,  settle  till  it 
was  delivered  of  its  burden." 

The  search  was  full  of  very  interesting 
and,  to  me,  pathetic  incidents.  The  wives 
and  children  of  the  great  bronzed  men 
accompanied  them  to  the  boats,  and  the 
old  women,  standing  out  upon  the  pio- 
jecting  rocks,  delivered  cautions  and 
prayers  to  the  fishermen  as  they  passed. 
Xow,  it  was  their  fervent  desire  "that 
she  should  find  her  rest,  God  pity  her  I" 
Xow,  a  shrill  voice  would  remind  a  j)ass- 
ing  boatman :  "  Alick !  d'ye  hear !  Diuna 
take  her  in  the  boat,  it's  no  canny  to  carry 
aboard  them  frae  whom  the  Lord  has 
ta'en  awa'  life !" 

And  out  upon  the  blue  Atlantic,  as  the 
boats  flew  past  each  other,  tacking  to  and 
fro,  it  was  strange  to  find  that  the  usual 
cheer  and  good-natured  jest  were  silent 
and  forgotten,  and  to  observe  the  gloomy, 
sorrowful  looks  of  the  men  as  they  gazed 
down  into  the  sea  and  conversed  in  whis- 
pers about  the  dead  body,  which  they 
presumed  was  near. 

At  last  a  signal  announced  the  recovery 
of  the  coi*pse,  and  the  boats  gathering 
from  all  quarters,  proceeded  to  arrange 
tor  its  conveyance  to  the  shore.  The 
bodv  of  the  infant  which  I  had  seen  was 
not  recovered,  having  probably  been  torn 
from  the  mother's  arms  in  the  storm  of 
the  preceding  night. 

True  to  their  traditions,  the  fishermen 
would  not  receive  the  body  into  one  of 
their  boats.,  but  wrapping  a  sail  carefully 
around  it,  drew  it  after  the  leading  boat 
to  shore.    The   others  followed  m  pro- 


cession, with  their  dark  sails  over  the 
melancholy  sea,  making  one  of  the  stnuig- 
est  funerals  I  ever  looked  upon. 

By  and  by  a  mass  of  yellow  hair  escaped 
from  the  sail  and  trailed  far  out  upon  the 
waves.  The  sight  of  it  affected  the  rough, 
strong  men,  one  and  all,  most  deeply. 
From  every  eye  the  tears  flowed  big  aud 
fjist,  and  while  some  hardy  fellow  swept 
them  off  with  his  great  brown  band,  lie 
would  half  excuse  his  weakness,  sayiug : 
"  Ech,  sirs,  it's  hard  to  thole.  Whaever 
saw  the  like  out  here.  The  puir  mither, 
and  where's  her  winsome  baby  ?" 

Upon  the  shore  the  people  of  the  villaKe 
were  gathered,  standing  out  upon  the 
shelving  rocks,  knee-deep  in  the  foam, 
and  the  burst  of  real  sorrow  that  rose 
from  the  crowd,  as  the  corpse  was  carried 
to  the  green,  was,  beyond  measure,  af- 
fecting. 

"  Kin  and  ca'  the  rector,  some  o'  ye," 
gruffly  ordered  the  oldest  of  the  fisher- 
men, who  usually  took  great  authority 
upon  emergencies,  and  was  now  obeyed 
by  some  of  the  young  men  about  him. 

Presently  the  rector  of  the  parish  ap- 
peared among  his  kindly  ana  humble 
flock,  tears  in  his  soft  eyes,  and  his  white 
head  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead. 

"  We  will  bury  her,"  said  he,  "  in  our 
own  churchyard,  and  pray  God  to  com- 
fort her  fiiends  and  prepare  us  all  when- 
ever he  shall  call  us." 

I  shall  never  forget  that  burial.  Tlie 
quaint  old  church,  with  its  little  slated 
spire,  and  white  tower  and  walls  ;  below, 
the  evening  sea  rolling  up  its  hoarse  mur- 
murs and  blending  with  the  voices  of  mui- 
ister  and  people ;  the  great,  stem  head- 
lands boldly  profiled  along  the  lofly  coast ; 
and  the  bold  hills  rising  closely  round  the 
smoke  of  the  not  distant  village ;  the  urn- 
j)le  poor  people,  with  frequent  sobs,  as- 
sembled round  the  grave  of  one  who  had 
no  other  title  to  their  regard  than  that 
she  was  a  woman,  a  mother,  and  lost  at 
sea! 

Immcdkitely  afler  the  funeral  I  pro- 
ceeded to  my  post,  and  it  was  not  until 
years  afler  I  heard  the  remainder  of  tho 
narrative. 

For  a  time  the  circumstances  of  tlio 
death  of  the  lady  remained  unknown, 
though  many  advertisements  descriptive 
of  her  person  had  been  published.  A 
child,  whose  clothes  bore  the  same  initialsi 
and  was  certainly  hersj  had  drifted  on 
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shore,  and  been  buried  some  fourteen 
miles  farther  to  the  west.  The  fisherman 
who  had  so  nearly  destroyed  me  main- 
tained, after  his  arrest,  a  gloomy  and  ob- 
stinate silence ;  nothmg  could  induce  him 
to  give  the  least  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct, or  of  the  words  he  had  used.  When, 
for  want  of  evidence,  he  was  dbcharged, 
he  returned  to  his  former  employment 
and  residence;  but  the  fishermen  and 
peasantry  avoided  him  so  carefully  that 
his  life  was  perfectly  solitary.  It  was 
known,  however,  that  much  of  his  time 
was  spent  over  the  grave  of  the  lady 
whose  murderer  he  was  supposed  to  be, 
and  that  he  frequently  visited  the  grave 
of  her  child.  At  length  a  gentleman  ar- 
rived at  Camplay  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  remove  the  body  of  her  who 
proved  to  have  been  Mi-s.  M'Clean,  of 
Ghca,  as  he  had  previously  removed  the 
body  of  her  child  from  its  burying-place. 
While  availing  himself  of  the  permission 
readily  granted,  his  workmen  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
lunatic  fishennan.  He  had  rushed,  from 
the  grave  of  the  child,  which  he  had  found 


empty,  and  endeavored  by  threats  and 
violence  to  drive   the  people   from  the 

fraveyard.  Suspicion  was  again  aroused ; 
e  was  more  closely  examined ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  been  the  servant  of 
Mr.  M'Clean,  of  Ghea,  who  had  discharged 
him  for  misconduct.  Influenced  by  leel- 
ings  of  fierce  revenge  against  his  late 
master,  he  had  cut  loose  from  the  shore  a 
boat  into  which  his  young  mistress  had 
entered  with  her  child,  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  her  husband.  He  had  watched  the 
boat  carried  away  by  one  of  the  impetu- 
ous tides,  and  believed  himself  a  murderer, 
and  revenged.  However,  Mrs.  M'Clean 
was  recovered  from  that  danger,  but  a 
few  months  afterwards  was  lost  with  the 
many  other  victims  who  sank  in  the  ill- 
fated  Argus. 

It  would  seem  that  the  bodies  of  the 
hapless  mother  and  child  had  been  con- 
veyed by  the  currents  into  my  path.  It 
is  certain  that  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance I  have  faithfully  recorded  was  the 
means  of  saving  me  n'om  a  sudden  and 
dreadful  death. 
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Mkmobials  op  Thomas  Hood.  Ck)llccted,  arranged, 
aud  edited  by  bis  daughter ;  with  a  Preface  and 
Notes ;  by  his  son,  illustrated  with  copies  from  his 
own  sketches.  In  two  volumes.  Boston :  Tick- 
nor  A  Fields.     1860. 

To  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  name,  character, 
Junius,  and  literary  tales  and  productions  of  this 
remarkable  maa  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  announce 
the  publication  of  these  Memorials  of  Thomas  Hood. 
His  writings  must  bo  read  in  ord«^r  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. It  is  much  as  his  editor  says :  "  He 
Uterally  fiilfilled  his  own  words,  and  was  one  of  the 
master-minds  at  journey-work — moral  magistrates 
greatly  underpaid — immortals  without  a  living — 
menders  of  the  human  heart,  breaking  their  own — 
uiighty  intellects,  without  their  mite." 

The  Thbee  Clkkks.  A  Novel  By  Anthony 
Trollopb,  author  of  the  "West-Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main,  Castle  Richmond,  etc.  Harper  ft 
Brothers,  Publishers.     1860. 

This  book  of  romance  or  fiction  comprises  forty- 
seven  chapters  of  description  of  persons,  scenea  and 
characters,  which  are  called  up  to  view,  and  made 
to  pass  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  wand 
of  the  outhor.    As  in  all  the  scenea  of  current  hu- 


man life  a  succession  of  changes  is  going  on  in  de- 
veloping the  story,  and  the  character,  temper,  and 
conversation  of  the  various  personages  which  come 
on  the  stage,  and,  having  acted  their  part,  pass  on 
and  make  room  for  others.  Mr.  Trollope  is  an  easy 
and  graceful  writer. 

The  TVest-Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.  By 
Anthony  Trollop f-,  author  of  Dr.  Thome,  The 
Bertrams,  Castle  Richmond,  etc.  New- York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers.     1860. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  agreeable  and  in- 
teresting traveler.  All  who  are  dedrous  of  obtain- 
ing valuable  information  about  the  condition  and 
history  of  the  West-Indies,  without  the  trouble  and 
fatigue  of  visiting  in  person  that  portion  of  the 
world,  will  do  well  to  procure  and  carefully  read  the 
travels  of  Mr.  Troll«>pe  to  those  islands. 

A  Smaller  History  op  Greece — from  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  By  "Wil- 
UAM  Smith,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on 
Wood.  New-York :  Harper  k  Brothers,  Publlsli- 
crs.     1860. 

History  is  the  journalism  of  the  world— of  all 
ages  and  countries  —  of  all  nations  and  people. 
Greece  is  a  country  of  ancieut  renown.    It  is,  and 
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ever  will  be,  a  classic  land.  Its  liisiory  is  full  of 
inU-rcst,  fall  i)f  instruction,  and  the  minds  of  joung 
and  old  will  boani[)ly  repaid  by  a  careful  perusfil  of 
this  very  instruciivo  volume,  which  Mr.  S^miih  h»8 
Fo  well  prepared  and  arranged  for  all  lovers  of  the 
treasures  of  history.  It  is  a  good  and  useful  family 
book. 

N*ti:ral  History.  For  the  uso  of  Schools  and 
Families.  By  Worthixgtok  Hookkr  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
i!i  Vale  College,  etc.  Illustrated  by  nearly  three 
hundred  Kngravings.  New- York:  Harper  &. 
Brothers,  Publishers.     1860. 

Wfi  are  glad  to  receive  books  of  instruction  in 
any  of  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  like 
this  on  Natural  History.  The  author  very  truly 
and  justly  remarks  in  his  preface:  "  There  arv  many 
jrood  books  on  Zo<)logy,  or  Natural  History,  as  it  is 
teriued,  but  none  are  properly  adapted  to  instruction 
in  schools."  As  man  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
.'iulmal  creation,  it  is  peculiarly  titling  that  all  child- 
ren, old  and  young,  should  learn  tlio  nature  and 
habits  of  all  other  animals  in  the  scale  of  being  h*r- 
low  thorn  —  such  as  this  book  is  admirably  fitted 
to  do. 

Resources  of  IIixdostax. — From  the  ningc  of 
Himalaya,  a  magazine  of  tempests  and  snow,  there 
pours  down  a  world  of  waters,  which  unite  in  the 
three  great  streams,  the  Brahmapootra  flowing 
through  the  tea-country  of  Assam,  the  Ganges 
with  its  hundred  outlets,  and  the  Indus  pouring 
into  the  Arabian  Si'a  a  volume  of  water  four  times 
gre:»tcr  than  the  Ganges.  Few  have  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  Ilindostan.  Watered  by 
those  mighty  rivers,  embracing  an  area  of  two  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  sipiare  miles,  and  containing 
one  hundred  and  sixtv  millions  of  inhabitants  vears 
ai^o,  the  annual  value  of  its  products  exceeded  20,- 
000,000, 0(H)  dollars.  Its  immense  traffic  may  be 
conceived  from  the  fact  that,  in  1S52,  609  merchant 
vess4.»ls  were  built  upon  its  western  coast,  and  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  trading  upon  that  coast  amount- 
ed to  nearly  y«»0,000,  while  :joi»,000  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges.  Calcutta 
g'ves  employment  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pilots.  At  all  hours  of  the  day,  steam-tug  after 
steam-tug  may  Ik;  seen,  each  with  one,  two,  or 
three  deeply  la«Ien  merchantmen,  towing  out  to  sea ; 
and  in  LSO*'),  seventy  American  clippers  wore  at  one 
tiriie  lying  in  that  port.  The  Oriental  Steamship 
Co-.npany  has  forty  powerful  steamers,  averaging 
i:i!».»  tons  oaeli,  and  the  annual  receipts  of  the  Com- 
piip.y  are  7, 5i>i»,«KM)  dollars. — Captain.  W.  F.  Lynch^ 

Mr.  Qrixrv  Adams  and  the  Birle. — In  a  letter 
to  his  son,  in  iJSll,  John  Quincy  Adams  says  :  **I 
have  many  years  n»ade  it  a  practice  to  read  through 
the  Bible  once  a  vear.  Mv  custom  is  to  read  four 
or  five  chapt'*rs  ev»«ry  m(»niing,  immediately  after 
rising  from  my  lM?d.  It  employs  an  hour  of  my 
time,  ami  .stvms  to  me  the  most  suitable  manner  of 
beginning  the  day.  In  what  light  soever  we  regard 
the  Bible,  whether  with  reference  to  revelation,  to 
I'istorv.  or  to  monilitv,  it  is  an  invaluable  and  inex- 
li.TUstible  mine  of  knowledge  and  virtue.'* 

Tme  I.ATK  CorxrE.<s  Howk  and  Si'Nday  Parties. 
— The  late  Countess  Howe  never  accepted  an  invi- 
tation on  a  Sunday.     Once,  when  in  attendance  on 


the  Queen  (Adelaide)  at  Windsor,  some  party  was 
proposed  by  the  King  on  Sunday,  at  which  he  wos 
very  anxious  Lady  II owe  should  be  present,  but  was 
unable  to  induce  her.  The  Queen,  surprised  at  her 
firmness,  exclaimed:  '* I  wonder  at  your  firmness. 
If  the  King  had  been  so  urgent  with  me,  I  could  not 
have  refused.'"  Lady  Howe  replied :  **  Hadam,  his 
^Majesty  is  your  husband.'* — Raikea*8  Journal. 

Shower  of  Ice. — Captain  Blakiston,  in  a  letter 
to  General  Sabine,  which  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society,  dated  II.M.S.  Simoom,  Singa- 
pore, 22d  of  February,  IStJo,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  shower  of  ice  which  fell  upon  the  ship. 
He  says :  *'  On  the  14th  of  January,  when  two  days 
out  from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  alx)ut  SCO  miles 
S.S.E.  of  it,  in  latitude  38o  53'  S.,  longitude  20o  45' 
E.,  we  encountered  a  heavy  squall,  with  rain,  at  10 
A.M.,  lasting  one  hour,  the  wind  shifting  suddenly 
from  east  to  north,  (true.)  During  thcsqnall,  there 
were  three  vi\nd  flashes  of  lightning,  one  of  which 
was  very  dose  to  the  ship,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
shower  of  ice  fell,  which  lasted  aliout  three  minntes. 
It  was  not  hail,  but  irregular- shai)ed  pieces  of  solid 
ice,  of  difierent  dimensions,  up  to  the  size  of  half 
a  brick.  The  squall  was  so  heavy  that  the  topsails 
were  obliged  to  be  let  go.  There  appears  to  haTc 
been  no  previous  indication  of  this  squall,  for  the 
barometer  at  G  p.m.  on  the  two  previous  days  had 
been  at  30*(M),  the  thermometer  70o.  At  8  a.m.  on 
the  14th  the  barometer  marked  20*8*2,  the  ther- 
mometer 70c.  At  10  A.M.,  the  time  of  the  squall, 
21)*80,  the  thermometer  70o ;  and  at  1  p.m.,  when 
the  weather  had  cleared,  wind  north,  (true,)  29*76, 
thermometer  69  o;  aflter  which  it  fell  slowly  and 
steadilv  during  the  remainder  of  the  dav  and  follow- 
ing  night.  As  to  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  ice  which 
fell,  two,  which  were  weighed  after  having  melted 
considerably,  were  3 J  and  5  onnces  respectively; 
while  I  had  one  piece  given  me,  a  good  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  s<iuall,  which  would  only  just  go 
into  lui  ordinary  tumbler ;  and  one  or  two  persons 
depose  to  having  seen  pieces  the  size  of  a  brick. 
On  examining  the  ship's  sails  afterwards,  they  were 
found  to  be  perforated  in  numerous  places  with  small 
holes.  A  very  thick  glass  cover  to  one  of  the  com- 
passes was  broken.  Although  several  persons  were 
struck,  and  some  knocked  down  on  the  deck,  for- 
tunately no  one  was  seriously  injured. 

A  Ship  struck  by  a  Swordfisii.  — When  the 
bark  Maud,  commanded  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Brings,  of 
Tynemouth,  was  between  the  Mauritius  and  Ceylon, 
on  her  homeward  voyage,  she  sprung  a  leak,  wnioh, 
however,  was  not  productive  of  serious  conse- 
quences. She  arrived  in  the  river  Tyne,  and  was 
put  into  Middle  Dock  for  repairs.  It  was  then  dis- 
covere<l  that  the  leak  had  been  caused  by  a  sword- 
fish  thru.><ting  his  formidable  weapon  through  one 
of  the  planks  under  the  bilge.  A  piece  of  the 
sword,  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  lenstb,  was  found 
firmly  imlK'dded  in  the  plank,  which  nad  been  much 
rent  by  the  force  of  the  shock.  The  bold  little  fin- 
ny warrior  had  no  doubt  mistaken  the  hull  of  a  ship 
for  the  body  of  a  whale. — Sunderland  Herald, 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.  E.,  read  a  paper  lately, 

before  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  in  which 

he   remarked:  **Thc   question  is    now    diseuMed 

whether  the  Paris  of  1760  was  more  or  len  sahi* 

I  brious  than  the  Paris  of  18G0,  and  the  writer  In  ihe 

I  lifvuc  MunlciiniU'  c<^mes  to  the  conclusion  that,  fai 
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a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  former  was  greatly 
saperior  to  the  latter.  I  am  not  going  to  deny  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusion  that  the  proportionate 
mortality  may  be  higher  in  the  Paris  of  1860  than 
in  1760,  because  this  is  a  question  of  figures ;  and, 
if  the  annual  returns  are  reliable,  and  if  they  show 
this  to  be  the  case,  I  accept  the  fact.  But  now  for 
the  statements  and  inferences  of  the  writer  in  the 
Revue  Munidpale^  who  says:  'In  1760  Paris  cover- 
ed less  ground,  and  did  not  contain  more  than  600,- 
000  soi£(.  There  is  now  a  population  of  1,800,000 
—that  is,  three  times  as  many.  Numerous  gardens 
and  open  spaces  of  old  Paris  have  been  covered 
with  buildings.  In  the  new  Paris,  193  narrow  and 
dirty  streets  and  lanes  have  been  erased  from  the 
map,  crowded  churchyards  have  been  closed,  pri- 
rate  slaughter-houses  within  the  city,  no  longer  ex- 
ist, the  streets  are  swept  much  better,  the  mud  and 
filUi  removed  both  speedily  and  regularly,  the  sup« 
ply  of  water  is  infinitely  superior,  the  sewerage  has 
been  immensely  improved,  the  houses  which  were 
built  on  the  bridges  in  1760,  obstructing  the  pas- 
sage of  air  and  l^ht,  are  now  gone.' " 

Thk  gifted  but  eccentric  George  Cruikshank 
has  brought  out  a  little  work,  called  My  Pop-Gun^ 
wherein  he  has  his  kindly  gossip,  in  pen  and  pencil, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  about  cotemporary  riflemen ; 
but  he  warmly  champions,  in  a  supplemental  way, 
the  volunteers  of  other  times,  when  he  too  went 
drilling  and  marching. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL  (says  the  Literary 
QazetU)  is  extremely  busy  at  the  present  moment 
writing  a  life  of  Julius  CsDsar ;  and  the  other  day,  in 
a  conversation  he  had  with  M.  Troplong,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  he  said  seriously,  and  with  a 
more  than  usually  irate  pull  at  his  moustache  :  ''  Ta- 
dtus  was  a  vile  c»ilumniator.'* 

Mr.  MuDiE  is  about  to  start  a  branch  of  his  great 
circulating  library  in  Birmingham.  The  new  ware- 
houses in  New  Oxford  street,  London,  will,  we  are 
told,  contain  500,000  volumes,  in  addition  to  the 
present  stock. 

Literature  in  Belgium. — By  a  decree  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  a  sum  of  20,000f.,  to  be  taken 
from  the  funds  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
is  to  be  divided  among  the  authors  of  the  best 
works  written  either  in  French  or  Flemish  on  the 
development  of  Belgium  since  1830.  A  sum  of 
5000f  will  be  given  for  one  on  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  (literature,  science,  fine  arts, 
etc. ;)  5000f.  for  the  best  on  material  progress,  (agri- 
culture, industry,  commerce,  railways,  etc.,)  and  the 
remaining  10,000f.  among  the  other  works  which 
shall  not  nave  gained  the  principal  premiums.  The 
Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  having 
the  works  translated  which  receive  the  premiums. 
The  various  papers  must  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  before  the  Ist  May,  1863. 

Mr.  Murray,  says  the  Critic^  has  in  preparation 
a  new  work,  by  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  recent 
translator  and  editor  of  Herodotus,  the  Rev.  George 
Rawlinson.  It  will  be  entitled  The  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World;  namely,  Chaldjea, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia.  The  sources 
of  information  are  those  extraordinary  native  records 
to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  devoted  .of 
late  years,  and  on  some  of  which  the  author's  rela- 


tive. Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  has  thrown  such  novel 
and  interesting  light.  The  work  will  be  in  three 
volumes,  uniform  with  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  also 
published  by  Mr.  Murray. 

.  Among  the  curiosities  of  modem  literature  is  the 
extraordinary  demand  which  has  lately  sprung  up 
from  the  United  States  of  America  for  second-hand 
books.  It  sets  all  the  musty  collectors  on  the  qui 
vive^  and  doubles  the  value  of  the  stock  of  good  old 
works. 

Great  Historical  Collection. — A  very  inter- 
esting collection  of  English  and  foreign  manuscripts, 
combined  with  a  few  mementoes  of  a  bygone  pe- 
riods-are to  be  offered  to  public  competition  by 
Messrs.  Ghinnock  and  Galsworthy  during  the  pre- 
sent month.  The  catalogue  announces  some  one 
thousand  two  hundred  lots,  which  it  appears  is  only 
the  first  portion ;  and  when  enich  MSS.  as  those  f 'f 
Cardinal  Beauford,  Richard  III.,  Henry  VIII.,  the 
two  Charles,  James  I.,  with  Anne  Boleyn,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  those  of  most  of  the  eminent  person- 
ages who  have  appeared  since  the  middle  of  the 
fiiteenth  century  are  mentioned,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  excite  the  greatest  competition  between  the  col- 
lectors and  those  acting  for  public  museums.  The 
catalogue  enumerates  two  important  documents  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  history  of  Shakspeare,  being  the 
lease  of  his  house  at  Whitefriars,  formerly  in  his 
possession,  and  a  trust-deed  to  the  uses  of  his  will. 
These  will  excite  much  attention,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  thing  having  refer- 
enco  to  our  immortal  bard.  There  is  also  the  cele- 
brated Garrick  vase,  made  from  the  mulberry-tree 
planted  by  Shakspeare  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  with 
the  inscription  of  presentation  to  David  Garrick; 
but  the  collection  ia  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  History  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  of  whose  man- 
uscripts there  are  some  hundreds,  besides  those  of 
his  generals  and  the  statesmen  of  the  period,  as  a'so 
numerous  mementoes  of  tiie  Emperor  especially  in- 
teresting to  French  collectors,  with  the  key  of  the 
celebra^  Bastile.  It  strikes  us  that  the  lot  which 
will  attract  the  most  attention  is  the  fine  portrait  of 
Milton,  painted  by  Houseman,  for  Richard  Crom- 
well, appearing  amongst  other  portraits  and  works 
of  art,  which  of  themselves  are  also  interesting. 

A  contribution  of  more  than  usual  interest  to 
the  literature  of  the  Italian  question  is,  we  under- 
stand, to  be  published  early  in  July.  It  will  be  en- 
titled :  Italy  in  Transition :  Public  Scenes  and  Pri- 
vate Opinions  in  iJie  Spring  of  1860,  illustrated  by 
Official  Documents  found  in  the  Papal  Archives  of  the 
Revolted  Legations.  The  author  is  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Arthur. 

TnocOH  for  many  years  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James  must  have  derived  a  large  income  from  his 
novels,  and  though  he  was  understood  to  have  in- 
herited a  modest  competence,  his  fortune  appears 
either  to  have  melted  away  or  to  have  proved  in- 
sufficient 10  the  demands  on  it.  This  may  have  led 
to  his  acceptance  of  two  consulships:  the  first  one 
in  America,  which  ho  occupied  for  several  years ; 
the  second  in  the  City  of  the  Sea. 

Mr.  IIotten,  of  Piccadilly,  London,  is  resuscitat- 
ing, in  four  volumes,  the  old  Comick  Almanack, 
(to  which  Thackeray  contributed  The  Fatal  Boots,) 
with  George  Cruikshank's  illustrations. 
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Hate  wk  Skylarks  in'  AuERurA? — ^The  'writer 
having  imported  from  Enphiinl  a  number  of  sky- 
larks, seventy-five  in  all,  libenied  about  one  third 
of  them  in  March,  1853,  in  Xewea:*tle  county,  Dela- 
ware, and  the  remainder  of  tiieiii  ^oine  months  af- 
terwanl?,  in  the  hopeof  natunilizinjr  and  perpetua.t- 
ing  in  tin'  United  States  this  celebrated  minstrel,  so 
long  the  tlieme  of  poets  in  the  world ;  but  soon  lost 
sight  of  them,  until  the  sumnuT  of  1  Sn  1,  when  he 
found  that  a  portion  of  them,  having  passed  a  sum- 
mer and  winter  of  average  tcmpt'rature,  had  colon- 
ized upon  a  farm  near  (Vntorvillv.  in  that  county, 
where  they  continued  to  soar  and  sing  for  more 
than  three  months,  and  where  they  were  visited  by 
many  persons  from  Wilmington.  Since  that  time 
he  has  heard  but  little  with  certainty  from  his  fran- 
chised  captives,  th(»ugh  he  believes,  from  occasional 
accounts,  not  perhaps  entitled  to  full  confidence, 
that  tlu*y  have  now  spread  over  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  and  probably  also  largely  increased  in  num- 
l)er.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  connnunication  to 
elicit  n^iable  intelligence  from  any  farmcw  it  may 
reach,  either  of  their  presence  now,  or  their  ever 
having  been  intiieir  neighborhood,  with  an  account 
of  any  nests,  to  be  sought  only  on  the  ground,  that 
raav  have  been  found,  or  anv  other  information  re- 
Fpecting  them,  the  more  minute  the  better,  of  which 
tiiey  may  be  in  j>ossession.  A  letter,  addressed  to 
the'Post-olBcc  box  No.  234,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
will   reach   the  writer,  and   be   gladly  received. 

A  RETTRN  to  the  House  of  Lords,  just  issued, 
gives  the  number  of  men  actually  raised  in  pursuance 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  manning 
the  navy.  The  total  recfmimended  was  ♦*!(», Ooo,  the 
number  actually  raisi»d,  23,n73.  This  does  not  in- 
clude a  proposed  addition  of  SOOomarines  and  5'>im) 
royal   naval  volunteei*s  assumed   to  be   absent  on 

long  voyages. The  Athis,  iU,  line-of-battle  screw 

stoamer,  building  at  Chatham  doek-yard,  is  so  far 
completed  that  she  will  be  fit  to  be  launched  towards 
the  latter  end  of  next  m(mth,  when  anotlier  two- 
<leeker  screw  steamer  of  equal  size  will  be  immedi- 
ately laid  d«.)wn  upon  the  same  .-tlip. In  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  12th,  the  Pn-sident  aii<l  Fellows  of 
the  Koval  College  of  Surgeons  entertained  the  med- 

ieal  officers  of  the  t'hannel  fleet. The  Admiraltv 

have  com-i  to  a  decision,  on  the  re}xirt  of  what  was 
c:illeil  the  Record  Connnittee,  to  pay  largely 
increased  monthlv  sums  of  wages  to  t^eamen  and 
marines  of  II. M.  ships. 

Muscovite  literature  in  the  metroiwlis  is  in  full 
swing.  The  indefatigable  M.  Herzon,  has  edited 
the  M'jmoirs  of  Lvptchin^  and  "  Sloglav ;  or  the 
Djok  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Council  hold  at  Moscow, 
in  lb52.''  But,  most  wondrous  statement  of  all,  we 
are  to  have  a  Russian  translation  of  Bttc-ik's  Ilis' 
tvnj  of  Cicilizatioii. 

Mr.  Tiiackeuay.  it  is  said,  will  not,  now  that 
L'.cd  tht  Wid'jwer  is  completed,  contribute  in  the 
mean  time  a  new  novel  to  the  Cnruhlll  Miigazbie. 
Rumor  says  that  his  lectures  on  the  Georges  are  to 
appear  in  its  page.-*. 

In  a  tare  well  letter  to  the  New- York  Mercury  ^ 
Bayard  Taylor  thus  sums  up  his  lal>ors  fur  tho  j)ast 
sLxteen  months:  **Two  hundred  and  fifiv  K'ctures, 
tV.irty  tliousand  miles  travel,  forty-eight  ^Lrcury 
ariicL'S,  two  books  published,  and  ouo  liuuse  built.*' 


A  Great  Historical  E!rrERpRi8X. — It  is  known 
to  some  among  our  readers  that  a  series  of  worics  is 
now  in  cctursc  of  publication  by  authority  of  the 
British  (lovcrnment  under  the  general  name  and 
title  of  f.  'hronicUs  and  MemoriaU  of  Great  Britnin 
and  Ireland  durintf  tht  Middle  Apet,  The  Muter 
of  the  Rolls,  early  in  the  year  1857,  submitted  to 
the  departuKMit  of  the  British  Treasury  a  proposal 
for  the  publication  of  works  coming  within  thi!i 
category  and  comprising  materials  for  the  illustration 
of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  from  the  invasion  bv 
the  Romans  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Of  thfs 
series  eighteen  volumes  have  been  already  published. 
and  copies  of  each  may  be  found  in  the  Congrcasional 
Library. 

The  P£RsoyAL  Appearance  of  Napolbox  III. 
— The  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon  writes  from  Baden-Baden 
to  the  Jiriiish  Standard.  Describing  the  lato  inter- 
views between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  tho  Qer- 
mau  princes,  he  stops  to  express  bis  **  gratitude/ 
He  says :  "  On  Saturday  tho  Emperor  might  be  Ken 
early  in  tho  morning  walking  in  the  garden,  leaning 
upon  his  walking  stick,  ALd  looking  more  decrepit 
than  his  age  might  justify.  It  is  a  theme  for  great 
gratitude  tliut  he  is  not  a  young  man,  and  that,  be 
his  ambition  what  it  may,  ho  has  no  great  time  be^ 
fore  him  in  which  to  work  out  his  political  adren- 
tures.  On  horseback  or  in  his  carriage,  all  men 
confess  his  noble  bearing,  and  no  signs  oS  decay  are 
inaiiifost:  but,  when  he  is  walking,  tho  spectator 
foresees  that  tho  greatest  of  men  ore  mortal" 

L11TI.R  HuNGUY  Minds. — If  there  is  one  lesson 
we  would  impress  upon  parents,  it  is  this:  don't 
stifle  your  children's  desire  at  proper  times  to  ask 
questions.  This  involuntary  self-cducaUng  process 
of  the  chiUVs  is  of  more  importanco  to  its  future  than 
many  parents  are  aware  oC  It  sometimes,  naj 
often,  co>ts  an  eflbrt  to  break  up  a  train  of  thought 
in  which  you  may  bo  interestedly  occupied ;  but  it 
will  pay.  Like  tho  sticks  and  •trail's  which  the 
winged  bird  bears  long  distinces  in  its  bill  to  con- 
struct its  nest,  these  slender  twigs  of  information 
may  bo  worked  into  a  stnicture  which  will  afford 
comfort  and  protection  from  many  a  life-storm,  a 
safe  retreat  for  quiet  reflection,  when  the  spirit  of 
evil  is  prowhug  about  for  careless  stragglers^  who 
arc  beating  tlie  air  because  tliere  is  nothing  else  left 
for  them  to  do.  DonH  turn  jrour  child  off  with  a 
lazy,  fibbing,  abstracted,  "I  don't  know."  Rome 
yourself,  and  give  him  food  for  thought  in  your  an- 
swer, or  that  spirit  of  evil  may  take  poeiesBion  of 
the  apartment  which  you  are  too  indolent  or  penuri- 
ous to  furnisli. 

A  QiTAiNT  old  gentleman,  in  speaking  the  diffei^ 
cut  allotments  of  men,  by  which  some  become  oseAil 
citizens  and  others  worthless  yagrantai  by  way  of 
illustration  remarked :  "  So  one  slab  of  marUe  be- 
comes a  useful  doorstop,  while  another  becomes  a 
lying  tonjbstone." 


Many  a  true  heart  that  would  have  come 
like  a  dovo  to  the  ark,  after  its  first  tranfgresBion, 
has  been  frighti'iied  l>eyond  rucall  by  the  SBToge 
charity  of  an  unforgiving  spirit. 

A  3IAX  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself  ever  cnvi- 
eth  virtue  iu  others,  for  men's  minds  will  either  feed 
upon  their  own  good  or  upon  others'  evil;  and  who 
wanteth  the  one  will  prey  upon  the  other. 
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Ji7LiJKN*8  Hadnbss. — ^The  following  anecdote  is 
dngnlarlv  like  others  told  of  madmen,  but  may  be 
original  for  all  that :  Two  days  before  the  first  of 
his  proposed  concerts,  Jullien  entered  his  house 
with  a  large  knife  in  his  hand.  His  niece,  a  young 
woman  of  sixteen,  a  pupil  of  Dupres,  and  whom 
he  had  adopted  as  his  daughter,  was  seated  at  the 
piano  at  her  studies.  "  Come  here,"  said  Jullian, 
"  I  am  going  to  make  you  hear  the  most  marvel- 
COS  music  you  ever  heard,  the  grand  concert  of  the 
angels—- 1  am  going  to  kill  you."  He  was  about 
to  execute  the  menace,  when  the  young  girl,  with 

freat  presence  of  mind,  said  to  him :  '^  Certainly ! 
ut  play  me  first  an  air  on  the  flageolet,  so  that  J 
may  compare  your  music  with  that  of  the  angels !" 
Jullien  found  the  idea  excellent,  embraced  his 
niece,  and  went  in  search  of  his  instmment.  The 
young  girl  then  made  her  escape,  and  the  madman 
was  seized  and  carried  to  a  private  hcspital  at 
Neailly.  I  saw  Jullien  a  week  before  this  event 
at  a  «otr^«  at  an  American  house.  He  brought  his 
wife  and  niece,  and  those  who  knew  him  remarked 
a  great  change — attributing  it  simply  to  the  vex- 
ations depending  on  the  organization  of  his  con- 
certs. As  soon  as  he  had  seated  his  family,  he 
hurried  away,  and  his  wife  and  niece,  uneasy  at 
his  conduct,  soon  after  followed  him.  At  the  hos- 
pital of  Neuilly  the  physicians  treated  Jullien  for 
a  cerebral  fever;  that  is  to  say,  with  energetic 
antiphlogistic  remedies ;  and  in  the  prostration 
which  ensued  he  caught  cold  and  was  attacked 
with  inflammation  of  the  Inngs,  with  which  he 
died.  He  recovered  his  senses  before  his  death, 
and  was  able  to  converse  with  his  friends  ra- 
tionally. 

Exclusion  of  Damp  fkom  BaicKwonK. — ^The  fol- 
lowing methods  for  obviating  this  evil  have  been 
described  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects : 
Three  auarters  of  a  pound  of  mottled  soap  are  to 
be  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
hot  solution  spread  steadily  with  a  flat  brush  over 
the  outer  surface  of  the  brickwork,  taking  caro 
that  it  does  not  lather ;  this  is  to  be  allowed  to 
dry  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  a  solution  formed 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  alum  dissolved  in  two 
gallons  of  water  is  to  be  applied  in  a  similar  man- 
ner over  the  coating  of  soap.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  in  dry,  settled  weather.  The 
Boap  and  alum  naturally  decompose  each  other, 
and  form  an  insoluble  varnish  which  the  rain  is 
unable  to  penetrate ;  and  this  cause  of  dampness  is 
thus  said  to  be  effectually  removed.  The  other 
method  consists  of  sulphurized  oil  as  a  varnish  or 
paint,  and  is  said  to  improve  the  color  of  brick 
and  stone,  as  well  as  preserve  them.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  subjectii]^  eight  parts  of  Unseed  oil  and 
one  part  of  sulphur  to  a  temperature  of  278  degrees 
in  an  iron  vessel.  It  is  said  to  keep  out  both  air 
and  moisture,  and  prevent  deposits  of  soot  and 
dirt,  when  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  surface  of 
a  building  of  Drick  or  stone,  or  even  of  woodwork. 
— The  Builder, 

Whbn  Jemima  went  to  school,  she  was  asked  why 
the  noun  bachelor  was  singular?  "Because,"  slie 
replied,  "  it  is  so  very  singular  they  don't  get  mar- 
ried." 

"  I  SAT,  John,  where  did  you  get  that  rogue's 
hat?*'  **  Please  yer  honor,**  said  John,  "  it's  an  old 
one  of  yours  that  missis  gave  me  yesterday." 


Hope  writes  the  poetry  of  the  boy,  but  Memory 
that  of  the  man.  Man  looks  forward  with  smiles, 
but  backward  with  sigha  Such  is  the  wise  Provi- 
dence of  God.  The  cup  of  life  is  sweetest  at  the 
brim,  the  flavor  is  impaired  as  we  drink  deeper,  and 
the  dregs  are  made  bitter  that  we  may  not  struggle 
when  it  is  taken  from  our  lips. 

Power  in  a  "Woman's  Eye. — A  lady,  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  dynamics,  asked  the  late 
George  Stephenson,  the  celebrated  engineer:  "  What 
do  you  consider  the  most  powerful  force  in  nature  V 
"  I  will  soon  answer  that  question,**  said  he :  "  it  is 
the  eye  of  a  woman,  (to  the  man  that  loves  her;) 
for  if  a  woman  look  with  afiection  on  a  man,  should 
he  go  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  the  recol- 
lection of  that  look  will  bring  him  back.'* 

The  laws  of  nature  are  just  but  terrible.  There 
is  no  weak  mercy  in  them.  Cause  and  consequence 
are  inseparable  and  inevitable.  The  elements  have 
no  forbearance.  The  fire  burns,  the  water  drowns, 
the  air  consumes,  the  earth  buries.  And  perhaps  it 
would  bo  well  for  our  race  if  the  punishment  of 
crime  a^rainst  the  laws  of  man  were  as  inevitable  as 
the  punishment  of  crime  against  the  laws  of  naturo 
— were  man  as  unerring  in  his  judgments  as  nature. 

Woman's  Hopes.* — In  early  youth  perhaps 
women  said  to  themselves,  "  I  shall  be  happy  when 
I  have  a  husband  to  love  me  ^  best  of  all  ;'*  then, 
when  the  husband  was  too  careless,  "  My  child  will 
comfort  me ;"  then,  through  the  mother's  watching 
and  toil,  "  My  child  will  repay  me  all  when  it  grows 
up."  And  at  last,  after  the  long  journey  of  years 
has  been  wearily  traveled  through,  the  mother's 
heart  is  weighed  down  by  a  heavier  burthen,  and 
her  only  hope  is  in  heaven. 

Good  service  is  prompt  service.  It  ceases  to  be 
a  favor  when  he  upon  whom  tlie  service  is  con- 
ferred has  lost  in  patience  and  hope  deferred  what  he 
might  have  bestowed  in  love  and  gratitude. 

"Can't  we  make  your  lover  jealous,  missY" 
"  Oh !  yes  sir,  I  think  we  can,  if  wc  put  our  heads 
together  /" 

"  Every  man,*'  says  Sallust,  "  who  would  rank 
higher  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  whose  greatest 
object  in  life  is  to  administer  to  the  cravings  of 
nature,  must  seek  to  excel  in  pursuits  befitting  a 
rational  being." 

A  Lover's  Proverb. — A  lover  gazed  on  the  eye* 
of  his  mistress  until  she  blushed.  lie  pressed  ner 
hand  and  said :  "  My  looks  have  planted  roses  on 
thy  cheeks;  he  who  sows  the  seed  should  reap  the 
harvest." 

The  following  conclusion  to  a  life  of  Robespierre 
appeared  in  a  newspaper:  "This  extraorainary 
man  left  no  children  behind  him  except  his  brother, 
who  was  killed  at  the  same  time." 

A  business  man  of  our  acquaintance  is  so  scrupu- 
lously exact  in  all  his  doings,  that  whenever  he 
pays  a  visit,  he  always  will  insist  upon  taking  a 
receipt. 

Nature  hangs  labels  upon  the  dissolute,  to  testify 
her  disgust  at  the  example. 


UTBRAKY  MISCELLAKIEa 


U B.  Chables  de  Remcbat,  tlie  French  poliUdao,  i 
lUeraUtur  and  philosopner.  hits  brought  out  &  vol-  | 
ume  cf  Politigae  Liberate,  professedlj  in  defense  I 
of  the  French  Revoiution. 

Ladi  EiSTiiEB  ha»  undGrtakan  to  anperinlend  , 
IhB  issue  of  Mrs.  JaniesooB  TOlumpB  of  the  Life  of 
Chri^.  and  John  the  Baptist,  wliich  vna  announced 
to  complete  the  series  of  Legendary  Art.  i 

Vol.  I.  of  the  new  Hiilon/  of  Ilaiy,  which  wo 
foraierly  aonoanoed  as  in  preparaiion  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt,  U.P.,  for  Toughal,  la  promised  abortly  by 
MefsrH.  Chapman  aud  Hall. 

A  woae  by  the  late  Jelinger  C.  Symoua,  of  lunar 
theory  notoriety,  to  be  entitled  Roagh  Typa  of 
English  Life,  il  being  prepared  (or  pub!ica*ion  by 
Ur.  Jamea  Blackwood. 

The  tasteB  of  California  readera  are  indicated  by 
the  followiDg  fctatementa  of  the  hooka  drawn  from 
the  Uercaodle  Library  in  San  Francisco  during  last 
April:  "The  hooka  taken  out  were  3773  In  num- 
ber, of  which  1675  were  romancea,  li2  belles  Ict- 
tras,  192  tniTels,  U5  miaceUancoua,  234  biogra- 
phies. 83  poems,  117  liiatorieB,  116  arts  and  sciences, 
and  35  old  bound  periodicals." 

lla.  J.  C.  HoTTES,  of  London,  has  nearly  ready 
lot  publication  a  collection  of  the  papers  written  by 
DoQglaa  Jerrold  ttsenty  yean  ago,  vcdet  the  signa- 
taro  of  "  Brownrigg,"  and  now  Qrst  republished  In 
a  separate  form.  They  are  edited  by  tho  son  of 
Blanchard  Jerrold. 

Mb.  John  Timbs  has  completed  for  publication 
t!ie  second  series  of  hie  OurHUtiiM  of  Science, 
devoted  to  popular  chemistry,  being  tlie  sixth  and 
concludiug  voIuiDB  of  Thinge  not  generMy 
Knoan. 

Thb  Hallam  subscription  has  reached  £1000. 
The  time  has  therefore  come  when  the  form  of  me- 
morial may  be  considered. 

Mr.  UubbaT  promises  an  icteresUngoODtributioii 
to  .Alpine  literature  in  the  furm  of  a  volume  to  be 
entitled  The  Giaeieri  of  the  Alju.  to  comprise  the 
rtsuUs  of  three  ycara'  porsoiml  ubservalion  of  them. 
The  author  is  the  well  known  Professor  Tyndall, 
who  nilL  doubtless,  ihronr  mucb  ligbt  upon  the 
mooted  point  respecting  the  motion  of  the  glaciers. 

Rev.  CiiARLK  Klsgslkv  lias  been  appointed  lo 
Sll  tile  chair  of  Modem  History  at  CambriJec,  Eng- 
land, rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Jomes 
Sttpbou. 

UE8EE9.  W.  H.  Sinrn  it  Sok,  of  London,  ara 
about  to  establish  a  gigantic  circulating  library  on 
the  Mudie  plan. 

Ma  J.  ItiJBSXLL  Suim,  London,  announces  A 
Dictionary  of  old  English  Plays,  tilAer  in  Print  or 
Manuscript,  before  1700.  By  James  Orchard  Halli- 
weU,  F.R.8. 

Uessrs.  Ebt  a  Co.,  of  London,  are  about  to 
issue  the  thmi  annual  publication  of  The  Fbt/al 
Academy  Berisw,  by  "The  Council  of  Ten." 


[September,  1660. 

Mb.  Siblbt,  the  librariooi  of  Harvard  University, 
is  eogagcd  in  collecting  matcrlaU  for  a  work  upon 
the  plan  of  Wood's  Atliena  Oxonieneis,  which 
shall  cimlain  the  Urea  of  alt  the  graduates  of  Har- 
vard Universilj. 

It  ia  stated  that  Dr.  findley  has  reEigned  the 
chair  of  Botany  at  University  College,  London, 
atWr  Siting  it  &r  more  tban  tbirty  yenrs. 

Mb.  Charles  Dabwih,  the  author  of  The  Ori- 
gin of  Speda,  figures  as  a  subscriber  to  tUe  Gari- 
baldi Fund. 

MEBSBa.  Trcdker  &  Co.  arc  about  to  publ'th  a 
new  work  of  ilr.  Charles  Reade,  tvilh  the  piquant 
title  :  Tlie  Eighth  CommandmatL 

Colonel  Colt  has  succeeded  in  making  silvcr- 
Bleel  of  superior  quality  for  gun-metal.  It  possesses 
alt  the  qualities  of  the  moat  refined  cutlery  steel 
without  the  bntiicness.  tt  will  receive  the  most 
perfect  polish  or  bnrnished  surface  of  the  brightness 
and  reflective  powers  of  a  mirror.  Tosla  by  hy- 
draulic pressure  and  gunpovder  eiptosion  in  close- 
Ir-seateii  tubes,  have  proved  it  at  least  three  times 
stronger  and  tongher  than  the  best  east-sted  here- 
tofore made. 

The  existence  of  native  diamonds  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Australia  in  the  black  aand  of  the  Ovens 
district.  liubies  oud  other  gems  of  very  small  hic 
hud  previously  been  found  iu  the  same  deposit. 

At  no  former  period  of  observation,  according  to 
the  bulletin  of  the  Paris  ObBcrralory,  have  so  many 
spots  been  seen  on  the  sun  as  during  the  lost  fort- 
night.  They  arc  not  only  remarkable  for  Ihcir 
number,  but  also  for  their  magnitude.  They  occu- 
py for  the  most  part  two  lones  parallel  to  Oie  solar 
equator,  along  which  they  arc  disposed  in  from  ten 
to  twelve  groups,  containing  about  siily  spots. 

AccOBDiNo  to  statistical  tables,  there  are  at  pres- 
ent iu  Europe  18,140  actors,  21,600  actresses,  1773 
mauagers  of  theaters  ;  and  the  number  of  pon-oiia 
attached  in  one  way  or  another  lo  dramatic  catab- 
lishments  amounts  to  S2,206. 

THt  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  has  sllolled  a  sum 
of  10,000  crowns  for  the  erection  of  a  mor 
Goethe,  which  ia  to  be  rimilar  to  that  whit 
being  raised  to  the  memory  of  Schiller. 


I  1B15.— TliB 


iiigratioi 


L  the  close  of  the  great 
European  convulsions,  and  aincc  that  date  it  is  cal- 
culated that  4,020,074  persons  have  migrated  from 
the  British  Isles.  Of  these  1,160,735  went  to  tlic 
Kortb-American  colonies;  2,D6O,70C  to  the  United 
Sutes ;  6S6,899  to  the  Australian  group  of  colonies, 
and  80,234  to  other  localities.     The  annual  avenigc 

I  from  1S15  to  ISSS.  was  100,347,  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  248,0fi8,  illustrating  the  wcll-koown  fact 

j  that  of  Ute  emigration  has  proceeded  in  a  greatly 
accelerated  ratio. 

I  RlNnEHiNO  Cbikolibs  Incojibi-stjbli.  —  At  a 
scientific  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  a  crinoline   drp!<9 

'  was  exhibited,  one  half  of  which  had  been  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.    On  a  light 

j  bdng  applied,  the  part  which  had  been  steeped  in 
the  solution  was  enveloped  in  flames,  but  the  only 

I  effect  on  the  other  port  was  to  ohar  it.  It  was  slated 
that,  as  ammonia  was  only  two-pence  per  pound,  it 
the  humblest  class. 


OP 
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THE  PROTESTAKT  AND  CATHOLIC  REVOLT.* 


The  pablicatioTi  of  Mr.  Fi'omle's  valua- 
ble history  in  successive  installments  of 
'olnmeH,  if  prejudicial  to  the  formation 
ofa  fair  and  broad  estimate  of  the  Bound- 
Dess  of  his  conclusions,  has  at  least  this 
advantage,  that  it  enables  his  critics  to 
distinguish  more  clearly  the  various  as 
pects  which  the  story  of  the  Tudor  period 
may  assume  Tvhen  scrutinized  from  diSer- 
ait  points  of  view,  and  suspends  the  ulti- 
tnAte  judgment  on  the  whole  until  the 
critidsm  has  been  exhaustive  and  com- 
plete. Although  the  satisfactory  treat- 
ment of  any  peculiar  aspect  of  the  history 
most   necessarily  carry  us,  more  or  less, 

•  mifiry  of  Ennland.  from  ih*  Fall  of  Wohey  to 
Iht  Death  of  Elkaheth.  ByJAURS  AnTno^rFROUDi, 
H.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oiford.  Vols. 
V.  Mid  VI.  London:  John  W.  PHrfcer  uid  Sua, 
18M. 

TOL    L.— NO.  a 


over  the  whole  area  of  the  work,  yet 
each  sufcessivo  cixich  has  its  own  preemi- 
nently striking  feature,  which  seems  to 
claim  with  justice  an  eapecial  and  more 
immediate  attention,  and  allots  to  the 
critic,  by  a  natural  law,  the  shape  which 
his  examination  should  assume.  The  do- 
mestic relations  and  private  character  of 
Henry,  with  the  cognate  subjects  of  the 
royal  succession  and  the  papal  supremacy, 
are  necessarily  pointed  out  as  the  center- 
pieces of  the  first  stage  of  Mr.  Froude's 
history  ;  and,  nearly  as  distinctly,  the  al- 
taindei-s  and  popular  disturbances  of  the 
succeeding  period  point  to  the  character- 
isticH  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Tu- 
dors  as  the  Bubject-raatter  of  a  second 
investigation.  The  ecclesiastical  policy 
of  Henry  can  hardly  be  estimated  proper- 
ly until  we  have  before  us  the  results  of 
10 
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tho  Protestant  aud  Catholic  movements*  1  of  their  agitation,  they  had  qnietlj  £iUen 
in  ad\^noo  and  retro^rre^on.  in  the  I  into  their  nataral  and  onconspicaous  pon- 
reiirns  of  his  two  successors ;  while  the  ,  tion  in  the  harmonious  retrospect  of  the 
period  of  EliziUvth  would  seem  to  give  *  landsoajte.  The  ecciesiastical  horixoD,  on 
us  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem  thv  other  hand,  was  obscured,  and  the 
which  Henry  set  before  him  in  his  :it-  recognized  landmarks  of  religious  belief 
toniPt  to  combine  a  religious  compromise  and  clerical  authority  had  become  half 
with  a  religious  penal  test.  We  liave  ye:  obliterated  in  the  anxious  eyes  of  be- 
to  n-:iit  for  the  new  materials  which  Mr.  wildered  public  opinion,  by  the  noxious 
Froudo  may  bring  us  towards  a  sa:is£ic-  exhalations  of  a  foul  and  stagnant  system. 
tory  judgment  on  this  last  [H>int :  but  we  *  In  l»oth  cases  it  was  the  uncertain  light 
arc  enabled  by  his  present  volumes,  taken  of  daybreak,  in  which  &mi]iar  objects  as- 
in  connection  wi;h  much  of  his  former,  to  sume  a  strange  and  doubtful  aspect,  and 
aniioipate  with  s^^ine  coniidence  what  o:jr  the  standards  of  right  and  wn^ng  seem  to 
dov*:>ion  is  likely  to  Ih\  even  ihougl;  it  varj*  and  de:!ec:  wi:h  the  changing  at- 
niAv  Iv  Si^mcwha:  ditforont  from  iha:  mc<]'!;cTo.  Iv.;:.  m  the  one  instance,  the 
w : .; c h  ^I r.  F rv»u d e    i:i t  i m a:  c>  ;  o  i >e  t : * o    a  .1  \  an c: n  <r  I i jrht,  if  it  :;a ve  lilt le  assistance 


i::.*a:U'^i;s  v^f  the  T«dor  v-rir.c^es  for  Kv^-'Tr.-  ^rooii  f:n:::;r:  in  the  o:her  it  disclosed 

:ng  the  naiivnial  iniorprt;  or*  a:: a  g:;:dt>  on:y  the  irjs^  r:e>  of  the  past  and  the  im- 

i  T!  t\v '. I  >ias: : oai  ma: :  ers.     Tiia:  :  :•.  e   T  j-  oo  n  Air. i  ies  o f ;  r. e  pre  son t, 

dv^rs  —  taking    a>   x':.<\t    roprf>or.:a:ivi>  In   ril:-»:;:-:i   to   this  double  aspect  of 

Hir^rv  VIII.  and  K!i*.ilv:h — wcrt-  croa:  State  aiii  Ch-.:rcb.  the  Tudors  had  in  the 

ci\i*.  r.:' ers.  we  are  pn|v»r-:vi  ;o  ad::/::  a::i  o:h-  case  or.*.y  :o  throw  themselves  into 

:ur»:r::UR ;   that   they  were-   is^:::*".!y  w:>e  ".ho   i\'S:::i'^r.  of  r.a::or.a]   leadens  and  to 

'. ; eci .;>   of   ; :: e  C*.:; re:;,  w i-   ar-:   q  ; : : c    ;»s  ^" v- : k  a  : v' :: : .v*!  m s ehir* e  already  prepared 

i;is:v>>i\i  t^^  qv.v->::or..      l:i  the  v^:;-:  x.^  :he:r  hiv-.i^.     As  admmisirators 


•  m  •  -«  V    ■ 


cAsv,  their  mortal  and  p":  ysical  eV.araeter-  were.  ':xy^»rd  d.v^M,  in  thvir  natural  post- 

is: ■  K^  *:  .ir:r, or.ir o.i  :::  a  rt r.:.'* rksl' e  :r. sy. : . i r  : i i*r. ,     K ii i<ii z  » h e: r  i v^r*  s: eadil v  on  t he 

^  : :  \\  \  V.  c  ^;  e ::: Ar. .; >  ^  f  :  h  i  e :  :>:>  a:i d  t  h  e  c r.rr*:  :*. :  s  ar. .:  f.  u  w^^:  ',;s: :  .^:  iS  of  pi^pular  feel- 

r.  A : : .  r. ,*. .   ><  r.: : r.i -;  r.  * .      I  \\  :  r. e   o : : .  t  r.   :  :\  i  : :*  g.  : : .  i  y  g".'-:  - 1*-.;  ; :.  •  ■  > :.:p  so  as  to  avoid 

ix-.^;.:r.rii:o>   .:'  :he   rrv'V.ti:^.  "orhi/r.  -aas  r.iiA :::•.;:     the     cV'V*:.>ir.:r     from     of    the 

?V  -o; -i  up • :: : h •: :v*  h v  : r. e  c.*' .:rs»t  ,- f  e vt?::: <  w s v is.    av:  i     s: vh  ri • .:     >T< adily,     t hoogfa 

•wk  i  r ;■    I  \  ;i  r:  ly   > ,:  .-^ : :    as    ;  ?    ^ j  r. v  c  n    t  h  e  •• : : ' .  r.: ::  o : .  sk ■ ' ". :'.:".  : ..';  A iij g.  i o  their  dcsir- 

>:r.*.rgi->:  w-ir.:5  ::  their   ohiracter  ::•.:.-  ».-'.  iv..h     1^.::  if  c»i  seamen,  they  were 

s:--|  v.: <  ,^ij»q,;i::£*ii ::;.->.  iiii   shi:  Ta-Ti^h:s ;    an.i  when,  as  in  the 

T:  a:  tht   tv.^hsr.  x:vv";-s:.'»s:i."al  s}>:ir.:  ...'.s:  .f  ;h-:  v  :  .:ry:..  ;hi    timbers  were  so 

ia\5.'i  ::.  :hi   rsi^r.  .^f  Hiv.rv  :.-.  s  v^rv  .v.f-  r.-'.tt".  :'.  i:  ".';.t  viss^l  hai  to  be  taken  to 

f ;  -v  r ;   <•* .-^r. i :;: :r.   f r ■  r.-.   t h •;  p;-'::: ^ .v.\  xk  1'. *  y»^ -. ^x s  a::  i  r:  r  .::I :  ": i* f .^ re  : he  new  to vage 

r»:    s::v.:::i-i    ry  ivcry  vv.i.     Tr.:e   it  is.  .v- •.:',:  St  uv.icriikir^  they  laid  down  the 
•  -.s.  t.  %    trariN.. ..'... V  *...<at^,.;.  » .  1..1.  a^c       >>....'>  — ;.>    v.,,.  ..At,r  pp^gara  10  aDT 

Av.Oi'V   :r    ^.'«^.   sy>5<r.:s   a  :ki  ;  ^  r ::r.\".  tr.v.g  h-t  ::.i:r   v-^r.  arittrarr  pre$nmp- 

£.•  :  >:r.:*  ha  A  :v:h  ;:::'.ivio.  ::«>  .v;  a',  ".^.-v.s  as  :.*  *y»-x»i  a:-..i  s;^eiy«  and  hoped 

I  \:,r..al  g^rS.  5.7..;  ro.;.::rv.;  oq.'.aV.y  ;.- Vu  hy  th:    &>:■  Tress    vf   llrf-ir  steerii^  to 

Tif-s:.  .v.-.ixi   :-:   A.^\^r.'.,v-.v   twiih  :h;    re-  i^^^w    f^.-r.;   :ht    ivc.st-'jr.ccces  of  their 

c  . . PL  ■.:: -: v.:*  a":^ 5,  f; -. '. . v r^  ■: f  : "'■  f  : ;:r. ;S.     Ir.  .  « r    ■» :  . r'./r. :>«^      Tr. -cr  sneccasful    and 

:•  -.h  .'j.^iS  th;   >.-•.■.:.,'•:   :v.:.  .1  ":  a:,   -vaN^;-.:  :v;v//.t  grvtTT.r.^tr.t  of  the  English  eom- 
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in  an  aggregate  and  regularly  organized 
form,  they  nevertheless  required  to  be 
consulted  and  allowed  for  in  their  sepa- 
rate and  undeveloped  existence  quite  as 
much  as  if  they  were  presented  in  the 
distinct  attitude  of  a  settled  and  uniform 
national  conviction.  But  the  Tudors,  al- 
thongh  they  respected  any  us!^e  or  pre- 
judice which  haa  succeeded  in  identifying 
Itself  with  the  unmistakable  voice  of  the 
whole  nation,  had  little  respect  for  indi- 
Tidual  convictions  or  fractional  manifesta- 
tions of  opinion.  They  held  themselves 
to  be  the  natural  representatives  of  the 
English  nation ;  and  where  these  had  a  com- 
mon national  faith,  as  in  civil  affiurs,  they 
accepted  it  and  acted  upon  it ;  but  where 
this  did  not  specifically  exist,  they  could  not 
be  satisfied,  in  their  representative  capaci- 
ty, until  they  had  invented  one  themselves. 
In  constructing  such  a  creed,  the  Tudors 
identified  themselves  so  entirely  with  the 
nation,  that  they  seemed  to  think  they 
bad  only  to  strike  the  balance  in  their 
own  minds  between  the  opposite  tenden- 
cies of  its  scattered  convictions  and 
wishes,  and  the  nation  itself  would  fol- 
low implicity  in  the  wake  of  their  politi- 
cal logic,  and  merge  its  own  ideas  in  a 
royal  formulary  of  faith.  There  was,  in- 
deed, one  feature  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  which  had  never  been  in  harmony 
with  the  national  spirit  of  England.  This 
was  the  dependency  on  Rome,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  papal  authority  within  this 
kingdom.  When  Henry's  private  feel- 
ings and  wishes  led  him  to  throw  off  this 
yoke,  and  brave  the  consequences  of  an 
alienation  from  the  papal  shecpfold,  he 
was  backed  and  encouraged  by  the  feel- 
ing of  nearly  the  whole  nation,  whatever 
might  be  their  opinion  on  the  divorce 
question  itself.  The  ill-feeling  against 
much  of  the  practical  organization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  this 
country  sustained  him,  again,  in  many  of 
his  more  serious  measures  against  monks 
and  ecclesiastical  diornitaries.  So  far  the 
demolition  of  the  Church  system  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  national  movement 
.OS  well  as  a  royal  project.  But  beyond 
this  point  there  was  no  settled  and  gene- 
ral national  feeling  ;  and  the  Tudors,  left 
to  their  own  strong  wills  and  imperious 
instincts,  without  the  useful  controlling 
power  imposed  by  their  wise  respect  for 
a  definite  national  will,  tried  to  make  the 
English  nation  believe,  disbelieve,  and  re- 
ft ain  from  believing  on  the  single  strength 


of  a  royal  ipse  dixit.    Nor  was  this  the 
sole   or  chief  mistake.     The  Tudors,  as 
efiicient    administrators,    had    a    strong 
opinion  on  the  uselessness  of  laws  without 
penalties  for  those  who  infringed  them. 
In  state  affairs  they  had  little  difiiculty  in 
carrying  with  them  that  out-of-doors  sup- 
port which  is  essential  to  the  enforcement 
of  penal  provisions.     Their  harshest  enact- 
ments are  to  some  extent  palliated  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  embodiments  of  pop- 
ular sentiment,  or  at  any  rate   not  fla- 
grantly in  violation  of  it.     When,  how- 
ever, the  royal  scheme  of  religious  faith 
was  imposed  by  the  same  machinery,  the 
result  could  hardly  fail  to  be  very  differ- 
ent.    The  nation  was  decidedly  anti-Ro- 
manist ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
prevented  it  from  being  neutral  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  so  as  to 
be  flexible  to  the  King's  Middle  Scheme. 
Protestantism,  as  a  religious  creed,  was 
necessarily  aggressive  in  its  attitude,  and 
definite  and   positive  in  its  positions ;  to 
exist  at  all,  it  must  inevitably  dwell  upon 
points  of  difference  rather  than  of  agree- 
ment.    Compromise  at  this  stage  would 
empty  it  of  its  significance,  and  amount 
to  a  virtual  suicide.     It  assailed,  not  the 
mere  outworks,  but  the  very  citadel  of 
Catholicism,  and  no  surrender  of  the  for- 
mer only  could  be  accepted  as  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion   of  the  struggle.      The 
questions  which  had  been  awakened  by 
this  controversy  were  such,  that  any  dere- 
liction of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
of  the%Protestants  would  have  only  led  to 
their  agitation  passing  into  the  hands  of 
more    uncompromising    managers.       Al- 
though Protestantism  nad  not  yet  achiev- 
ed the  character  of  a  national  movement, 
it  had  grown  so   deeply  down  into  the 
hearts  of  a  considerable  section  of  Eng- 
lishmen   as  to  defy  extirpation  at    the 
hands  of  any  one.     Its  existence  had  be- 
come a  political  and  social  necessity,  and 
that   existence   was  based  on  principles 
negative    of  all    compromise.       English 
Catholicism  was  at  first  more   open   to 
that  solution.     As  with  most  formal  ad- 
herents of  an  established  faith,  individual 
conviction  was,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle,  rather  vague  and  unformed ; 
and  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the 
Papal   See   had  opened  a  door  through 
which   a   modified   Protestantism   mijrht 
have  been  introduced,  without  alienating 
the  sympathies  or  irritating   the   preju- 
dices of  the  great   majority  of  English 
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Catholics.  But  between  this  and  the 
creed  of  the  avowed  Protestants  there 
would  be  the  difference  of  a  negative  and 
a  positive  system;  and  though  a  skillful 
nianagcment  might  have  succeeded  in  as- 
signing to  each  its  natural  and  proper 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Kngland,  every  thing  which  threw  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  more  important 
points  of  difference  between  the  two 
Churches  had  the  effect  of  thinnins:  the 
numbers  of  tliis  undecided  class,  and  re- 
cruiting either  the  C^atholic  or  Protestant 
camp  at  its  exi>cnso.  It  must  be  evident 
that  if  the  contest  were  ])rolonged,  and  as 
the  tradition  of  a  settled  authoritative 
faith  gradually  died  out,  the  nucleus  of  a 
middle  party  would  also  be  destroyed, 
and  the  partition  of  the  nation  between 
two  great  hostile  religious  camps  v^uld 
bo  completed.  Tlie  more  decided  Catho- 
lics, on  the  other  hand,  who  were  fighting 
pro  aris  et  foeis — the  partisans  of  tbe  pa- 
pal supremacy — would  lose  no  opportuni- 
ty of  widening  their  party  by  putting  in 
the  foreirround  those  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  were  menaced  by 
the  Protestants,  and  still  cherished, 
through  ancestral  associations,  in  the 
body  of  the  nation,  and  exaggerating  the 
tendencies  of  the  Protestant  movement, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  concession,  however 
slight,  in  that  direction.  So  that  we  had, 
in  the  second  place,  a  class  of  formal 
Catholic*,  whose  continued  existence  as 
such  was  incompatible  with  a  prolonged 
religious  struggle,  and  a  defeated  but  de- 
termined body  of  Pai>ists,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  whose  onlv  chance  lav 
in  prolonging  that  struggle  by  exalting 
non-essential  differences  into  essentials. 

The  wisest  statesman  might  have  failed 
in  an  entirelv  satisfactory  settlement  of 
so  complicated  a  state  of  thmgs ;  but  a 
wise  statesman,  or  one  who  was  endowed 
with  congenial  qualities  of  min<l,  might, 
as  the  historv  of  the  three  succeeding 
centuries  leads  us  to  conclude,  liave  done 
much  towards  that  end,  or  might  at 
least  have  placed  the  state  in  a  tenable 
and  stable  position  in  relation  to  the 
struggle,  so  long  as  it  continued.  Com- 
promise, in  the  sense  of  giving  np  any 
important  point  either  way,  and  subsiding 
into  tranquil  impartiality,  was  clearly  out 
of  the  question  at  th.at  time.  The  only 
compromise  which  could  be  accepted 
would  be  that  implied  in  a  sclK-me  of 
«'omprehensive  toleration,    and   the    only 


basis  of  a  national  church  sanctioned  by 
authority  that  would  be  firm  and  durable 
must  be  laid  in  points  of  common  agree- 
ment. To  arrive  at  these,  it  was,  in  the 
first  place,  essential  that  the  Crown  should 
take  up  an  independent  position,  removed 
from  the  field  of  religious  controversy, 
and  representing  common  national  inter- 
ests. 1  rom  this  calm  vantage-ground  it 
might  have  acted  as  a  moderator  of  pas- 
sions, and  an  arbiter  and  balance  between 
extreme  tendencies;  sccnrhig  to  each 
their  strictly  religious  standing-ground, 
but  denying  to  either  any  assumption  of 
national  authority  wliich  it  liad  not  fiiirly 
earned  by  its  spiritual  conquests.  Such 
views  as  these  may  seem  vague  and  un- 
practical in  the  face  of  the  positive  diflt 
culties  of  the  position  ;  but  m  their  want 
of  definiteness  lies  their  real  value.  The 
national  mind  of  England  was  undefined 
on  religious  questions,  and  none  but  the 
widest  and  most  flexible  rules  could  be 
properly  applicable  to  its  management. 
That  much  might  have  been  done  in  this 
manner  at  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation in  England,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  more  extreme  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  were  very  localized,  the 
former  being  more  especially  character- 
istic of  the  large  towns.  The  vague 
traditional  Catholicism  was  spread  over 
those  country  districts  which  then,  as 
now,  retained  longer  ancestral  impres- 
sions. To  force  ujMDn  these  last  an  un- 
miiigated  Protestantism,  would  be  as  in- 
judicious and  unjust  as  to  suppress  the 
onward  tendencies  in  the  first  case.  The 
state  would  have  found  ample  and  appro- 
priate work  in  preserving  general  order 
and  mutual  forbearance,  and  in  devising  a 
remedy  against  those  offenses  to  public 
morality  whicli  had  provoked  general  in- 
dignation in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry,  and  had  been  denounced  by 
sober  Catholics  as  decidedly  as  by  the 
most  zealous  Lollards. 

I^ut  whatever  good  might  have  been 
effected  in  this  manner,  the  Tudors  had  no 
idea  of  a  temporizing  policy  which  involv- 
ed such  a  studied  abstinence  on  the  part 
of  the  executive.  They  could  not  wait 
until  the  English  nation  had  worked  out 
the  problem  of  its  future  nation:d  futh 
for  itself  and  in  its  own  way.  They  step- 
ped in,  not  with  a  system  of  tolerance  and 
comprehension,  but  of  arbitrary  selection 
ami  comjMilsory  imposition.  The  Tudors 
unhappily   were   theologians  as  wcU    as 
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statesmen.    Henry  had  earned  one  of  his 
titles  —  that  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith" 
— hy  a  treatise  in  answer  to  the  apostle 
of  the  Reformation.     He  determined  to 
inaagurate  his  new  appellation  of  ^^  Su- 
preme head  of  the  English  Church"  by 
imposing  on  Catholics  and  Protestants  a 
newly  devised  symbol  of  faith  obnoxious 
to  both.     Neither  Catholicism  nor  Pro- 
testantism had  attained  to  a  national  cha- 
racter ;    therefore  both    Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  were  to  cease  to  exist,  and 
a  scheme  was  to  take  their  place,  which 
we  can  only  describe  by  saying  that  it 
contrived  most  successfully    to   combine 
the  worst  features  of  religious  dogmatism 
with  the  lowest  and  most  latitudinarian 
Erastianism.     And  this  was   to    be   not 
merely  the  residuary  or  passive  creed  of 
the  nation,  but  its  sole  and  active  faith. 
Englishmen  were  not  merely  to  cease  to 
be   dogmatic   in   other    directions,    they 
were  also  to  become  dogmatic   for  this 
royal  tertium  quid.    The  enthusiasm  of 
Catholics  and   Protestants    in    favor    of 
their  own  convictions  was  to  cease,  and 
they  were  to  become    enthusiasts   for  a 
scheme  in  which  they  had  no  interest  and 
the  faintest  faith.     There  is  something  so 
audacious  and  shameless  in  this  combined 
invocation  of  fanaticism  and  worldliness, 
that  we  see  at  once  the  Tudor  theory  of 
government  must  have  been  based  upon 
a  profound  contempt  for  individual  cha- 
racter as  well  as  individual  convictions. 
If  they  had  believed  in  any  general  exist- 
ence of  high  principle  in  individual  cases, 
they  would  hardly  have  ventured  upon  a 
scheme  which  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to 
assume  a  natural  servility  or  an  inconceiv- 
able amount  of  stolidity.     But  the  case 
was  worse    than    this.     Had    the    king's 
creed  been  formed  and  enunciated  once 
for  all,  there  would  have  been  at  any  rate 
the  merit  of  setting  up  a  fixed  standard 
of  faith,  around  which  the  national  opin- 
ion might  possibly  be  induced  to  range 
itself.     But  Henry's  creed  was  a  shifting 
one,  with  the  variations  in  his  personal 
and  domestic  relations,  and  not  even  a 
steadily  progressive  one.     It   sought  to 
maintain  and  establish  itself  under  till  its 
p>hases,   not  by   mediating  between   ex- 
treme parties,  but  by  allowing  by  turns 
Protestants  and  Catholics  to  enjoy  an  in- 
stallment of  power  to  persecute  their  ad- 
versaries. The  extremities  to  which  Crom- 
well  was  allowed  to  proceed,   and   the 
license  afforded  for  a  time  after  his  fall  to 


the  Romanizing  bishops,  may  have  been 
wise  measures  in  a  prince  whose  only 
desire  was  to  teach  all  parties  to  tremble 
at  the  royal  displeasure  ;  but  it  inevitably 
prevented  the  adherents  of  the  court  re- 
ligion from  being  other  than  sycophants 
and  time-servers,  and  entailed  upon  the 
succeeding  generation  a  fatal  legacy  of 
religious  heart-burning  and  of  the  true 
odium  theologicum.  Religious  bigotry 
and  persecution  were  made  a  question  of 
time  and  not  of  principle  ;  men  were  en- 
couraged to  hate  and  persecute  on  reli- 
gious grounds;  but  they  were  deprived 
of  the  initiative,  and  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  mere  hireling  executioners. 

So  far  as  the  outward  success  of  such  a 
policy  could  say  any  thing  for  it,  Henry 
might  indeed  boast  that  he  had  gained 
his  object.     The  Tudors  never  faltered  in 
any  road  on  which  they  had  once  fairly 
entered  ;  and  Henry  had  carried  through 
his  project  with  a  high  and  unrelenting 
hand.     The  stake  and  the  scaffold    had 
done  their  work  with  impartial  injustice  ; 
the  earnest  on  both  sides  were  silenced, 
or  only  opened  their  mouths  when  it  suit- 
ed the  king's  plans  to  employ  their  zeal 
in  his  politico-religious  permutations.     A 
so-called  national  Church  existed,  into  out- 
ward adherence  to   which  all  others  had 
been  dragooned.     It  represented  nothing 
in  the  nation  but  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
king ;  but  while  the  khig  Hved  no  one 
dared  to  dispute  that  will  on  such  a  point ; 
and  the  general  acquiescence  might  have 
been   mistaken  at  tirst  sight  for  a  legiti- 
mate belief.     But  the  death  of  Henry  dis- 
pelled such  dreams,  if  they  existed  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  his  courtiers.     Chance, 
rather  than  any  deliberate  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  late  king,  threw  the  reins  of 
government  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  reign  into  the  hands  of  the  Protest- 
ants.    The  biith  of  Edward,*  and  the  sub- 
sequent   misadventure   of  .the    Catholic 
queen,    Catherine    Howard,   determined 
which   of    the  revolts  from  the   ]^Iiddlc 
Scheme  of  Henry  should  first   have   its 
way.     The    gallant    and    accomplished, 
though   somewhat  insolently    ambitious, 
Earl  of  Surrey  had  just  paid  the  forfeit 
of  his  head  —  possibly  for   a  meditated 
treason,  possibly  for  indiscreet  self-confid- 
ence.    His  father,  the  old  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  expect- 
ing every  hour  to  be  led  to  the  scaffold. 
The  Catholic  party  had  received  the  last 
blow  from  the  dying  hand  of  Henry,  and 
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the  Protestants  were  for  the  time  in  the  1  considered  it  answer  enough  that  she  was 
ascendant,  because  they  were  not  the  ;  not  disobeying  her  father's  orders.  He 
latest  victims  of  the  royal  displeasure. .  was  irritated,  as  he  might  have  been  at 
The  Protestant  family  of  Seymour  sue-  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  palpable  blan- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  and  to  the  govern- !  der  in  Latin  composition.  The  Discowrse 
ment  of  the  realm.  An  uncle  of  the  young  o7i  tfie  Meformation  of  AbuaeSj  on  which 
king  boldly  grasped  the  protectorate.  *  Mr.  Froude  lays  some  stress,  as  an  indica- 
Thc  vnW  of  Henry,  with  its  laborious  pro-  tion  of  the  great  insight  which  Edward 
visions  for  continuing  a  state  of  things ;  exhibited  into  the  condition  of  England 
which  depended  on  his  life  alone,  was  '  and  the  abuses  of  the  government,  really 
swept  aside  as  idle  words  and  waste  pa-  goes  no  further  than  to  prove  that  the 
per.  The  Reformation  began  to  move  '  young  king,  who  was  fond  of  taking  notes 
onwards ;  the  Protestants  ot  England  and  of  facts  as  they  fell  under  his  notice,  had 
the  Continental  reformers  applauded  the  been  tempted  by  some  of  them  into  an 
movement,  and  thanked  God  with  light- ,  exercise,  on  the  model  of  his  classical  &- 
ened  hearts  and  confident  hopes ;  the  vorites,  on  the  duty  of  good  government. 
Catholics  bided  their  time  in  gloomy  and    His  remedies  have  all  the  vagueness  of 


watchful  resentment ;  and  the  nation  at 


the  moral  speculations  in  which   clever 


large,  the  sheet-anchor  of  authority  gone,  youths  are  fond  of  indulging,  and  contain 
awaited  with  puzzled  expectation  what  no  indication  that  the  writer  had  any  in- 
would  be   the  new  spiritual    revelation ;  sight  into  the  causes  and  real  bearings 


from  high  quarters. 

Edward  himself  was  as  yet  too  much  a 
child,  and  till  the  very  last  pait  of  his  life 


of  the  matters  which  had  arrested  bis 
attention. 

Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Duke  of 


too  much  under  the  influence  of  others,  Somerset,  the  uncle  of  the  young  king, 
to  make  his  own  character  and  feelings  an  !  and  the  Protector  of  the  kingdom  during 
important  element  in  the  history  of  his  '  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward, 
reign.  That  he  was  an  extraordinary  boy  was  a  man  whose  character  has  a  much 
for  his  years  is  manifest  from  the  Journal  more  important  bearing  on  the  history  of 
which  he  has  left,  and  which  has  all  the'  England  than  that  of  nis  royal  nephew, 
marks  of  proceeding  from  the  mind  of  the  |  Mr.  Froude  appears  to  us  to  have  done 
boy  himself  That  the  premature  devel-  him  scant  justice,  if  we  look  to  the  diffi- 
opment  ot  his  mind  was  connected  with  cultios  of  his  position,  and  the  glimpses 
the  physical  disease  which  brought  him :  we  are  able  to  obtain  of  his  real  wishes 
to  so  early  a  grave,  there  can  be  little    and  intentions.     His  first  portrait  of  him 


doubt.     Whether  a  character  of  such  a 


is  the  most  favorable.     It  paints  him  as 


peculiar  cast  would  ever,  under  any  cir-  i  the  historian  supposes  that  he  was  at  the 
cumstances,  have  been  matured  into  a  i  death  of  Henry,  and  when  his  own  inde- 
really  great  and  powerful  organization,  ■  pendent  career  had  yet  to  be  entered 
may  be  well  doubted..  Its  tendencies  *  upon.  "  The  Earl  of  Hertford,"  he  says : 
were  just  and  conscientious,  but  they '  "  ardent,  generous,  and  enthusiastic,  the 
were  not  warm  or  generous.  There  is '  popular  successful  general,  the  uncle  of 
something  almost  heartless  in  the  cold  in- 1  Edward,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  limited 
difference  with  which  Edward  seems  to  I  powers  and  the  narrow  sphere  of  action 
have  regarded  the  violent  deaths  of  his '  which  bad  been  assigned  him.  He  saw 
uncles ;  and  we  can  hardly  think  that '  England,  as  he  believed,  ripe  for  migh^ 
such  a  temperament  could  ever  have  re-  |  changes  easy  of  accomplishment.  Hfe 
commended  itself  to  the  English  nation,  saw  in  imagination  the  yet  imperfect  rev- 
as  those  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  did  un-  •  olution  carried  out  to  completion,  and 
der  every  drawback.  His  whole  educa-  himself  as  the  achiever  of  the  triumph  re- 
tion  had  been  systematic,  and  his  religion  |  membered  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
was  systematic  also.  It  was  a  formular- 1  He  had  lived  in  a  reign  in  which  the  laws 
ized  Protestantism,  and  orthodoxy  seems  ■  had  been  severe  beyond  precedent,  and 
with  him  to  have  been  another  word  for  :  where  even  speech  was  criminal.  He  was 
an  intelligent  and  orderly  classification  of  |  himself  a  believer  in  liberty;  he  imagined 
religious  ]>henomena.  It  distressed  him  ■  that  the  strong  hand  could  now  be  dis- 
seriously  that  his  sister  Mary  could  not  pensed  with,  that  an  age  of  enlighten- 
be  brought  to  see  the  useless  and  irra-  nient  was  at  hand,  when  severity  ooilld 
tional  character  of  her  popish  mass.     She    be  superseded  with  gentleness,  and  fbxoe 
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by  persuasion.  Bat  to  accomplish  these 
great  purposes  he  required  a  larger  mea- 
sure of  authority."  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  this  character  of  Somerset  taken 
in  itself;  but  as  an  explanation  of  the 
course  which  he  took  and  of  the  steps 
made  in  advance  in  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion, we  think  it  is  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory. Somei*set's  own  tempera- 
ment might  in  any  case  have  led  him  to 
prefer  the  more  generous  and  freer  course 
which  the  historian  speaks  of,  and  to  un- 
derrate the  difficulties  with  which  such  a 
sudden  change  would  be  attended.  But 
it  is  another  question  whether  any  choice 
of  the  course  which  he  should  pursue  was 

f'ven  to  him,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
roude  understands  it  to  have  been. 
The  peculiar  and  anomalous  position  as- 
sumed by  Henry  with  reference  to  the 
two  religious  parties  had  become,  even 
before  his  deatn,  almost  untenable.  None 
but  one  who  had  made  the  position  him- 
self^  and  by  his  strong  will  and  powerful 
ascendency  of  intellect  had  kept  it  so 
long,  could  have  continued  it  much  long- 
er ;  and  the  last  proceedings  of  Henry, 
and  the  communicition  respecting  the 
ejcharist  with  which  he  startled  Cranmer, 
seems  to  indicate  a  growing  conviction  in 
the  mind  of  that  king  himself,  that  he 
must  soon  abandon  his  armed  neutrality, 
and  identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  one 
of  the  combatants.  Much  more  must  this 
conviction  have  weighed  upon  Somerset. 
By  terrorism  alone,  it  is  useless  to  deny, 
had  Henry's  via  media  been  imposed  on 
the  nation.  But  could  a  Council  of  Re- 
gency, or  a  Protector  during  a  minority, 
venture  upon  maintaining  a  system  isola- 
ted from  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  by 
such  violent  and  despotic  means  ?  It  is 
beside  the  question  to  discuss  whether  the 
strong  hand  might  be  removed  with  safe- 
ty ;  it  had  actually  been  removed  by  the 
band  of  death,  and  there  was  no  one  who 
could  hope,  with  the  smallest  chance  of 
success,  to  reimpose  it.  None  but  a  ma- 
ture and  reigning  king,  and  a  reigning 
king  such  as  Ilenry,  could  have  done  this. 
Henry  was  gone,  and  Elizabeth  came  too 
late  by  the  interval  of  two  revolutions. 
Somerset  had  no  choice  but  to  make  up 
hb  mind  to  another  system ;  and  in  choos- 
ing this  he  had  to  consider  in  what  direc- 
tion lay  the  best  chances  of  forming  a 
strong  and  beneficial  government.  A 
Council  of  Regency  in  such  a  case  was 
equivalent  to  introducing  into  the  execu- 


tive it8elf\he  chaos  from  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  rescue  the  country  at  large. 
A  council  could  be  efficient  only  with  a 
single  ruling  spirit ;  and  it  was  far  better 
that  the  form  of  divided  authority  should 
be  laid  aside  at  once,  and  that,  with  the 
title  and  office  of  Protector,  Somerset 
should  also  openly  take  upon  himself  the 
res|3onsibility  of  public  affairs. 

Unable  to  stand  by  himself  as  Henry 
had  done,  Somerset's  choice  between  fac- 
tions could  only  lead  him  to  the  Reform- 
ers. Besides  his  own  convictions,  which 
led  him  in  that  direction,  his  social  posi- 
tion dictated  the  same  choice.  The  older 
nobility  were  either  avowed  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  party,  as  the  Howards,  or  leant 
in  that  direction  in  matters  of  religious 
dogma,  as  De  Vere  and  Talbot.  The  no- 
bility attached  to  the  Reformation  and 
the  conformists,  who  had  given  to  Henry 
their  outward  adhesion,  were  chiefly  cre- 
ations of  the  last  reign.  Somerset  hnnself 
was  one  of  them ;  and  the  parvenu  blood 
of  Seymour,  scorned  and  hated  as  such  by 
these  proud  relics  of  the  older  baronage, 
naturally  sought  refuge  and  support  with 
those  pedigrees  which  stood  on  a  similar 
footing.  But  to  secure  the  support  of  this 
party  an  onward  movement  m  the  Re- 
formation was  absolutely  necessary ;  and 
Somerset  only  obeyed  that  sternest  of  all 
dictates  when  he  became  the  leader  of 
the  Protestant  revolt  against  the  Middle 
Scheme  of  the  deceased  king.  So  that, 
after  allowing  the  first  demonstrations  of 
the  Protestants  to  produce  their  effect  on 
the  public  mind,  the  Protector  gave  the 
movement  "  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
government."  "  A  general  order  is  given 
for  the  purification  of  the  churches,"  to 
adopt  Mr.  Fronde's  marginal  summaries. 
"  Images  are  put  away,  windows  broken, 
and  walls  whitewashed.  A  general  visi- 
tation is  instituted.  A  JBook  of  Homilies 
is  issued,  with  instructions  for  the  clergy. 
The  behavior  of  the  country  clergy  to  be 
inquired  into.  Ancient  customs  are  to 
be  discontinued."  We  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  Froude  that  this  was  going  too  fast 
and  too  far.  As  he  remarks  in  his  admir- 
able manner,  "  the  spirit  of  the  innova- 
tions was  destructive  merely,  and  customs 
which  were  interwoven  in  the  details  of 
common  life  could  not  rudely  be  torn 
away  with  impunity.  To  most  men  habit 
is  the  moral  costume  which  saves  them 
from  barbaiism ;  and  although  there  are 
costumes  which  may  be  worse  than  naked- 
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ness,  it  is  one  thing  to  do  wlijit  is  right,  it 
is  another  to  do  it  rightly  and  at  the  nght 
opportunity."  The  policy  was  an  unsound 
one  ;  but  tlie  question  recurs  :  On  whom 
does  the  responsibility  of  its  being  consid- 
ered necessary  rest  V  and  was  it  not,  with 
all  its  £iults  and  its  inevitable  provoca- 
tives to  reaction,  a  nobler  and  healthier 
policy  than  that  under  which  the  living 
thought  of  England  was  compressed  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Ilunry  ?  We  may  lament 
the  immediate  consequences  of  the  with- 
drawal of  a  strong  hand,  but  when  its 
continuance  carried  with  it  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  a  nation,  is  it  not  bettor  that  men 
should  think  and  act  honestly,  even  at  the 
expense  of  some  intolerance  and  fanati- 
cism ?  Religious  persecution  was  the  off- 
spring of  the  reign  of  Henry  ;  and  if  it 
had  now  ceased  to  be  re<rulated  bv  the 
interests  or  caprices  of  a  king,  it  gained, 
surely,  in  its  moral  influence  on  both  per- 
secutors and  persecuted  by  being  dictated 
bv  sincere  conviction  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  nation,  however  narrow 
and  however  deplorable. 

But  under  Somerset  the  reforming 
movement,  though  vexatious  and  intole- 
rant as  respected  the  feelings  and  convic- 
tions of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  was 
mildness  itself  when  contrasted  with  the 
authorized  persecutions  of  the  reign  of 
Ilenrv.  A  Protestant  face  was  indeed 
put  by  the  hand  of  authority  on  the  pub- 
lic services  of  religion,  but  the  lii*st  Act 
of  Uniformity,  in  January,  1549,  was  on  the 
whole  a  moderate  measure ;  the  second, 
of  the  year  1552,  which  went  a  stage 
farther,  was  not  passed  till  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Somerset.  It  was  upon  the  ex- 
treme Protestants  themselves,  the  "  Ana- 
baptists" and  "  Arlans"  rather  than  the 
Romanists,  that  the  severer  penalties  of 
the  law  were  visited. 

The  difficulty  against  which  Somerset 
had  really  to  contend,  in  religious  as  well 
as  civil  matters,  was  well  and  emphatic- 
•illy  stated  by  the  shrewd  diplomatist  Sir 
William  Paget.  "  Society  in  a  realm," 
he  wrote  to  the  Protector,  *'  doth  consist 
and  is  maintained  by  means  of  religion 
and  law ;  and  these  two  or  one  wanting, 
farewell  all  just  society,  government,  jus- 
tice. I  fear  at  home  is  neitlier.  The  use 
of  the  old  reliffion  is  forbidden  ;  the  use 
of  the  fieu>  is  not  yet  printed  in  the 
Momachs  of  eleven  of  twelve  parts  of  the 
reahn.^  Th**  ^ '  »■  of  selfishness,  nnregu- 
Lited  by  ^  ooted  religions 


convictions,  which  Henry  had  bequeath- 
ed to  England  in  the  persons  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  his  court,  produced  its  natural 
effects  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 
There  can  be  conceived  no  crisis  in  tlio 
life  of  a  nation,  as  there  is  none  in  that  of 
an  individual,  more  dangerous  than  a 
change  in  religious  faith.  The  old  stand- 
ard of  authority  in  the  mind  once  remov- 
ed, any  new  one,  however  conscientiously 
set  up  in  its  place,  can  not  escape  from 
the  conditions  of  its  origin.  It  must 
rely  entirely  upon  its  continued  hold  on 
the  intellectual  apprehension  of  those  of 
whose  moral  conduct  it  is  become  the  ar- 
biter. The  symbol  of  fJiith  is  not  exter- 
nal enough  to  be  always  respected,  even 
when  appreciated  ;  and  the  human  mind 
is  too  apt  to  deceive  itself  by  juggling 
tricks,  to  become  with  safety  the  sole 
basis  of  religious  belief.  The  natural  dan- 
gers of  such  a  transitional  state  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  restrictive  and  arW- 
trary  impositions  of  Henry.  There  was 
no  traditional  feeling  to  support  the 
anomalous  creed  which  the  king  sought 
to  impose ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  civil 
arm  left  to  the  mind  of  most  men  only 
one  escape  in  a  continual  tampering  with 
their  consciences  so  as  to  force  their  con- 
victions witlun  the  letter  of  the  religion 
prescribed  by  law.  All  respect  was  soon 
lost  for  what  wtis  so  little  respected  by 
themselves;  and  the  accession  of  Ed\i'ard 
found  a  nation  with  the  outward  forms 
of  religious  failh,  but  with  the  founda- 
tions of  morality  seriously  undermined. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  not  inconsist- 
ent with  religious  fanaticism.  The  intel- 
lectual adherence  to  a  particular  creed 
survived,  and  was  exaggerated  by  a 
consciousness  of  its  reality  having  become 
doubtful.  And  when  this  creed  gained  a 
healthier  freedom  of  growth  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Protector,  tlie  weeds  which 
had  grown  up  with  it  not  nnfrcquently 
detracted  from  its  seemliness,  and  threat- 
ened to  choke  it  altogether.  Somerset 
himself  had  not  escaped  unscathed  from 
this  dangerous  ordeal,  with  the  untoward 
consequences  of  which  he  had  to  contend 
in  the  body  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  ne- 
cessary danger  from  which  no  groat  n^ 
gious  movement  can  bo  exempted,  and  it 
is  no  serious  disparagement  to  Somerset'i 
abilities  that  he  failed  to  oope  snocessfally 
with  it,  and  was  overwhelmed  by  tiie  ood- 
sequenees  of  the  very  movement  whieh  it 
was  his  duty  and  Ins  necessity  to  fiMrtor 
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and  promote.     But  this  very  moral  dete- 
rioration in  Englishmen  since  the  Reform- 
ation,   which    perplexed  and    distressed 
Latimer  and  Gilpin,  and  the  more  earnest 
Reformers,  was  the  means  of  bringing  out 
into  strong  relief  the  nobler  and  purer 
characteristics  of  the  Protector.     Perhaps 
his  own  position  as  a  2}arvenu  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  result ;  if 
so,  however,  the  foot  is  nearly  a  solitary 
one  in  the  history  of  parmnns  /  but  cer- 
tain  it  is  that  the   sympathies    of   the 
reforming  Protector  lay  with  that  class 
of  his  countrymen  who  had  suffered  most 
in  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  and 
who  had  most  reason  to  look  back  to  the 
times  of  crass  ignorance  and  full  stomachs. 
The  lower  classes  in  the  country  districts, 
who  depended  most  of  all  on  those  in 
immediate  local  authority  over  them,  had 
experienced  to  a  frightful  extent  the  con- 
sequences of  the  substitution  of  the  de- 
moralized selfishness  of  individuals  for  the 
customary  benevolence  of  eleemosynary 
corporations,  and  of  the  grasping  acqui- 
sitiveness of  struggling  aspirants  for  court 
favor,  for  the  open  handed  hospitality  of 
former  times.     Men's   hearts  seemed  to 
have  grown  hard  in  proportion  as  their 
consciences  had  become  restless.    The  Re- 
formation had,  like  the  Gospel,  in  its  pro- 
mulgation brought  any  thing  but  peace 
and  happiness   into    the   households  of 
England.      Old    ties     had     been    rent 
.asunder ;  old  laws  repealed    or  violated 
with  impunity.    Prices  had  risen,  wages 
had   fallen.      Wealth    seemed    to    have 
passed  away  from  the  generality,  and  to 
have  concentrated  itself  in  the  persons  of 
a  comparatively  few  individuals.    Dress 
and  expenditure    on  the  part   of   these 
wealthy    few    was  lavish,   without    any 
sensibly  beneficial  influence  on  those  be- 
low.  Somerset's  own  household  was  mag- 
nificent  beyond  all  the  just  requirements 
of  his  position.    Others  with  less  excuse 
followed  his  example ;  while  the  working 
classes  covered  the  highways  with  their 
poverty-stricken  and  starving  multitudes, 
and  were  ready  to  commit  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  any  enterprise,  however  des- 
i>erate,  which  offered  an  escape  from  their 
intolerable  misery.    Somerset,  selfish  and 
self'indalgent  though  ho  wa»  in    some 
things,  felt  keenly  this  i*e8ult  of  the  move- 
ittdit  of  which  he  was  the  recognized 
liMd,  and,  enoonraged  by  such  men  as 
Lstiiner,  tried  with  earnest  sincerity  to 
grapple  with  its  evils.    But  in  his  at- 


tempts to  moderate  the  grasping  spirit 
of  the  land-holders,  and  to  restrain  the 
victims,  partly  of  their  selfishness,  partly 
of  inevitable  social  changes,  from  resort- 
ing to  violent  and  excessive  means  of 
redress,  he  almost  wholly  failed;  nor  was 
he  wise  in  some  of  the  methods  he  adopt- 
ed to  effect  his  end.  He  failed  to  obtain 
for  the  people  what  he  desired ;  he  pro- 
voked, witli  fatal  results  to  himself,  the 
hatred  of  the  land-owners.  He  fell,  the 
victim  of  intrigues,  m  which  personal  sel- 
fishness was  thinly  vailed  by  the  hypoc- 
risy of  ])ublic  motives,  though  only  too 
much  helped  to  success  by  the  manifest 
errors  and  misfortunes  of  the  srovern- 
ment ;  he  succumbed  before  a  man  in 
whom  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the 
previous  reign  had  worked  mere  fiat  ally, 
because  on  a  less  noble  soil ;  but  in  falling, 
Somerset  left  behind  him  his  surest  title 
to  esteem  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  and  his 
strongest  appeal  to  their  commiseration 
and  allowance  for  his  failings  in  the  love 
of  the  common  people,  of  which  not  even 
failure  and  the  scaffold  could  rob  him. 

The  second  ruler  of  England  during 
the  nominal  reifm  of  P^dward  was  John 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  son  of  Henry 
VH.'s  favorite  and  the  father  of  Eliza- 
beth's favorite,  he  himself  enjoyed  until 
the  death  of  Edward  an  unmterrupted 
course  of  progressive  advancement.  We 
can  not  introduce  him  better  than  by 
giving  at  length  the  character  with  which 
he  is  ushered  into  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  history  :  "  Perfectly  free  from 
vague  enthusiasm,  in  his  faults  and  in  his 
virtues  he  was  alike  distinguished  from 
the  Protector.  Shrewd,  silent,  cunning, 
and  plausible,  he  had  avoided  open  colli- 
sion with  the  uncle  of  the  king ;  he  had 
bpen  employed  upon  the  northern  border, 
where  he  had  done  his  own  work  skillful- 
ly; and  if  he  had  opposed  Somerset's 
imprudent  schemes,  he  had  submitted 
like  the  rest,  as  long  as  submission  was 
possible.  He  had  the  art  of  gaining  influ- 
ence bv  affectinor  to  disclaim  a  desire  for 
it ;  and  in  his  letters,  of  which  many  re- 
main in  the  State-Paper  Ofiice,  there  is  a 
tone  of  studied  moderation,  a  seeming 
disinterestedness,  a  thoughtfiil  anxiety 
for  others.  Witli  something  of  the  reali- 
ty, something  of  the  affectation  of  high 
qualities,  with  great  personal  courage,  and 
a  coolness  which  never  allowed  him  to  bo 
off  his  guard,  he  had  a  character  well 
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fitted  to  impose  on  others,  because  first  of 
all,  it  is  likely  that  ho  had  imposed  upon 
himself."  This  is  a  portrait  which,  from 
its  indistinctness  in  some  points,  might 
easily  be  converted  by  ar^  advocate  of 
Northumberland  into  a  paneygric.  In- 
deed, not  merely  plausible  palliations,  but 
undisguised  paneygrics,  have  been  based 
on  much  fewer  historical  concessions  in 
the  case  of  other  great  men.  But  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Froudo  Dudley's  character 
grows  darker  and  darker  as  the  narrative 
advances,  until  the  portrait,  if  more  dis- 
tinct and  consistent  in  itself,  is  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  the  qualities  awarded 
to  him  in  the  foregoing  passage.  In  the 
closuig  scenes  of  Northumberland's  career 
we  miss  the  intellectual  clearness  and  the 
shrewd  watchfulness  which  are  made  the 
leading  features  hi  this  earlier  portrait. 
His  mental  capacity  scarcely  raises  him 
above  our  contempt,  any  more  than  his 
moral  weakness.  Ho  was,  perhaps,  an 
example  of  that  class  of  minds  whose  en- 
dowments are  special,  and,  we  might  say, 
professional  in  their  character,  and  who 
consequently  are  unequal  to  the  wider 
demands  from  the  administrator  of  the 
multiform  business  of  a  great  state  ;  who 
are  brave  without  possessing  the  calm 
self-possession  of  true  and  sustained 
courage,  are  clever  and  shrewd  without 
deeper  intuitions  of  nobler  ends,  and  con- 
sequently with  a  defectiveinsight  into  the 
more  subtle  distinctions  of  human  charac- 
ter, and  who  lise  rather  through  the  ex- 
pectations excited  by  the  completeness  of 
their  own  qualifications  for  a  secondary 
position,  than  from  any  great  aftectation 
on  their  part  of  virtues  which  they  have 
no  intention  of  permanently  displaying. 
Northumberland,  too,  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed, had  his  grave  disadvantages  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  outset  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  rose  on  the  ruins  of  a  man 
who  had  perished  in  the  fullness  of  his 
popularity  with  a  large  portion  of  the  na- 
tion ;  he  had  all  the  odium  with  the 
people  of  ingratitude  to  his  former  bene- 
factor ;  nor,  even  if  it  be  true  that  it  had 
come  to  be  matter  of  life  and  death  be- 
tween them,  and  that  Somerset's  exist- 
ence menaced  that  of  Northumberland, 
could  the  successful  anticipator  of  the 
fatal  blow  hope  to  obtain  the  sympathy 
attaching  to  his  popular  victim.  The 
heyday  of  the  Reformation  had  gone  by 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  helm  of  affairs. 
The  briirht  visions    which  had  attended 


tlie  opening  years  of  Edward's  reign  had 
passed  away.  All  the  won*t  features  of 
the  Reforming  movement,  in  its  harsh 
narrowness  and  its  tainted  advocates,  had 
been  pressing  upon  public  attention.  The 
clouds  were  fast  gathering  which  threat- 
ened a  return  of  civil  convulsions,  if  not 
of  the  darkness  of  a  Popish  restoration ; 
and  Northumberland  was  called  upon  to 
ride  the  whirlwind  for  which  he  was  only 
partially  answerable.  The  braver  and  bet- 
ter spirits  among  the  RefoiTners  openly 
denounced  the  evil  and  bewailed  the  in- 
evitable consequences.  The  more  timid, 
such  as  Cranmer,  after  contributing  their 
share  to  the  mischief  by  violations  of  law 
and  justice,  shrank  back  into  a  comer, 
and  busied  themselvoin  the  humbler  work 
of  forging  new  fetters  for  the  conscience 
in  forty-two  Protestant  articles  of  faith. 
But  Northumberland  at  any  rate  stood 
to  his  post,  and  fought  his  increasingly 
doubtful  battle  with  the  boldness  ot  a 
desperate  gambler,  though  not  of  a 
foreseeing  statesman ;  and  upon  Nor- 
thumberland first  of  all  fell  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  own  rash  errors  and  his  own 
ambitious  crimes. 

The  state  of  feeling  in  England  on  reli- 
gious matters  in  the  closing  year  of  Ed- 
ward's reign  may  be  described  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  in  Mr.  Fronde's  own 
words.  Speaking  of  the  rising  prospects 
of  Mary,  he  says : 

*'A  return  of  communion  with  the  Seo  of 
Rome  was  unthought  of.  Mary  herself  was 
not  supposed  to  desire  what,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  countr}'  she  had  renounced  under 
her  father.  A  return  to  the  constitution  of  re- 
ligion as  her  father  left  it  [?]  was  probably  the 
wish  of  three  quarters  of  the  English  nation. 
The  orthodox  CothoHcs  were  outraged  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  bishops,  and  the  establish- 
ment by  law  of  opinions  which  they  accounted 
as  heresy.  The  moderate  English  party  had  no 
sympathy  with  a  tyranny  which  had  thrust  the 
views  of  foreign  Reformers  by  force  upon  the 
people.  Even  the  citizens  of  London,  where 
Protestantism  had  the  strongest  hold,  had  been 
offended  by  the  ofiTensive  combination  of  sacri- 
lege and  spoliation  with  a  pedantry  which  could 
not  bear  the  sound  of  the  church-bells,  and  re- 
garded an  organ  as  impious.  The  clei^gy,  at  the 
moment  when  the  king's  illness  became  serious, 
were  being  subjected  to  a  compulsory  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Forty-two  Articles,  under  pain  of 
ejection  from  thenr  benefices ;  while  the  uiuvcr- 
sal  corruption  of  public  functionaries,  thesuQ^r- 
ings  of  the  poor,  the  ruin  of  the  currency,  and 
the  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  reflected 
double  discredit  on  the  opinions  of  which  these 
were  considered  the  results.** 
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This  pictnre,  perhaps  too  universally 
somber  in  its  coloring,  is  meant  by  the 
historian  to  be  confined  to  the  reign  of 
£dward,  and  the  fuller  development  of 
the  Reformation ^nder  him;  but  much 
of  it  was  transferred,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  preceding  reign,  and 
only  an  additional  intensity  imparted  to 
it  by  time.  The  torrent  burst  its  bounds 
in  one  direction  when  the  barriers  which 
held  it  were  withdrawn  by  the  death  of 
Henry ;  but  its  pent-up  waters  had  gath- 
ered much  of  their  impetuous  strength 
from  the  violent  restraint  which  had  been 
laid  upon  their  natural  progress.  The 
Reformation,  under  Edward,  it  is  true, 
brought  upon  the  land  much  immediate 
evil  and  misery — it  also,  however,  en- 
tailed upon  it  many  lasting  blessings :  it 
swept  away  much  that  was  venerable  in 
the  eyes  of  cotemporaries,  but  it  also  re- 
moved at  once,  and  forever,  many  cus- 
tomary abuses  and  degrading  supersti- 
tions, which  would  probably  have  yielded 
only  to  a  hand  of  violence.  The  return- 
ing wave  of  superstition  never  again 
could  attain  to  the  same  water-mark. 
The  English  nation,  though,  as  a  whole, 
it  repudiated  the  extreme  form  to  which 
the  lieformation  had  been  pushed,  would 
never  again  tolerate  with  the  same 
patience  even  the  mitigated  Catholicism 
of  the  days  of  Henry.  The  church  sys- 
tem of  Edward  disappeared  with  small 
regret  along  with  those  who  had  brought 
discredit  upon  it  by  their  selBsh  ambi- 
tion ;  but  it  had  gained  sufiicient  hold  on 
the  mind  of  the  nation  to  revive,  with 
happier  auspices,  when  purified  from  the 
alloy  of  worldly  selfishness  by  the  fires  of 
Smithfield. 

The  Protestant  revolt  having  run  its 
course,  and  been  brought  to  a  premature 
conclusion,  the  Catholic  reaction,  in  its 
turn,  occupied  the  field.  It  began  with 
all  the  prestige  of  the  seemingly  disas- 
trous failure  of  its  rival.  It  had  escaped, 
by  the  force  of  accomplished  events,  from 
the  false  position  in  which  it  was  placed, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry,  between  an  unpop- 
ular dependence  on  Rome  and  the  quasi- 
Catholic  convictions  of  the  king.  It 
might  become  more  completely  national 
than  the  Church  had  yet  been  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  if  it  would 
only  refrain  from  the  error  of  becoming 
papal.  In  the  public  feeling  towards  its 
royal  patron  were  united  the  national  at- 
tachment paid  to  the  lineal  successor  of 


an  ancient  line  of  kings,  and  the  respect 
felt  for  her  fidelity  to  her  religious  con- 
victions under  every  trial.  The  gallant 
spirit  with  which  Mary  had  thrown  her- 
self into  the  contest  for  her  crown,  against 
the  timid  dissuasions  of  the  imperial  am- 
bassador, and  in  spite  of  the  anxious  fore- 
bodings of  the  worldly  wise  Charles  V., 
had  cast  a  certain  halo  of  greatness  about 
her  character,  which  was  reflected  upon 
the  religion  with  which  she  had  identified 
herself.  Under  Henry,  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion might  be  fairly  said  to  have  been 
placed  at  a  disadvantage,  which  prevent- 
ed its  intrinsic  merits  from  being  esti- 
mated. Now,  freed  from  embarrassing 
traditions,  and  with  the  aid  of  that  popu- 
lar forgetfulness  of  long-past  evils  which 
is  a  most  powerful  agent  in  all  restora- 
tions, it  started  under  the  happiest  aus- 
pices ;  and  nothing  but  gross  incapacity 
m  its  managers,  or  its  inherent  badness 
and  incompatibility  with  English  society, 
could  bring  about  any  but  a  favorable 
issue. 

Of  the  Catholic  reactionary  movement, 
Mary  herself  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  the 
central  figure.  To  her  royal  courage  it 
owed  its  great  success  at  the  outset ;  to 
her  obstinate  adherence  to  what  she  con- 
sidered the  line  of  policy  dictated  by 
duty  it  owed  its  first  difificulties,  and  to 
her  morbid  eagerness  for  a  Spanish  hus- 
band its  immment  danger  of  a  sudden 
fatal  catastrophe ;  to  her  undaunted  bear- 
ing alone  in  the  crisis  which  she  had  her- 
self provoked  it  again  owed  its  safety  and 
triumph;  to  her  growing  fanaticism  and 
increasingly  gloomy  bigotry  it  owes,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  hateful  associations  of 
the  blazing  fagot  and  the  martyr's  stake, 
with  which  its  doctrines  have  been  ever 
since  clouded  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen ; 
and  with  her  death  disappeared  the  last 
chance  of  upholding  that  system  which 
the  imperious  will  of  Henry  had  not  been 
able  to  deprive  of  the  affections  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  nation,  and  of  which  the 
temporary  triumph  of  its  adversaries, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward,  had  only 
served  to  demonstrate  the  inherent 
strength. 

Mary  is  Mr.  Froude's  most  successful 
historical  portrait.  He  had  just  enough 
sympathy  with  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Vin. — just  enough  appreciation  of  those 
among  the  higher  qualities  of  the  Tudor 
family  which  Mary  displayed  —  just 
enough  dislike  to  the  more  uncompromis- 
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iufif  Protost..*inta,  who  wero  a  trouble  and  ]  and  erroi^s  of  Northuniberland,  and  the 

vmufT  enthusiasm  of  the  English  people 
in  her  cause,  seemed  to  invite  hcrfromi  her 
retirement  to  the  struggles  of  the  world, 


offense  to  llenry  and  a  difficulty  to  Eliza- 
beth— to  counterbalance  his  natural  an- 
tagonism  to   the   Romish  queen   as   the 


zeaU>us  undoer  of  the  work  of  her  father.  '  a  new  light  flashed  u|)fp  her  as  to  her 
Mary's  English  eliaract eristics  were  al-  destined  mission.  The  first  stage  of  her 
mosL  entirely  coulined  to  those  (jualities  {trial  had  been  passed  through  with  fiiith- 
<»f  undaunted  courage  and  indomiti>ble  |  fulness,  and  heaven  had  rewarded  her 
and  unfiinohing  persistence  in  a  once  con-  t  by  choosing  her,  thus  approved  by  suffer- 
c.eive«l  j>urj)ose,  which  the  Tudors  shared  j  ing,  for  the  nobler  work  of  reestablishing 
with  their  subjects.  In  other  respects  ^  the  fallen  altars  in  the  high  places  in  the 
she  was  essentially  Spanish  in  her  feelings  land.  She  felt  herself  an  apostle  now  in- 
autl  ideas.  It  was  more  than  a  political  •  stead  of  a  martyr,  and  with  the  sword  of 
or  religious  fancy  which  led  her  to  yearn  ;  faith  hi  her  hand,  she  went  forth,  resolute 
for  the  match  with  Phili[>  of  Spain.  It  i  to  allow  no  danger  to  herself  to  deter 
was  rather  an  instinct  of  her  physical  and  her,  no  worldly  distrust  of  the  gaidance 
mental  constitution.  She  felt  as  a  Span-  '  and  help  oi'  heaven  to  discourage  or  hold 
i  ird  even  when  she  acted  and  sj)oke  as  her  back.  What  could  be  more  opposed 
an  English  woman.  The  fashion  of  her  '  to  the  residts  of  human  reasoning  than 
mind  and  her  daily  habits  had  all  the  stiti*  her  present  elevation?  Who,  after  such 
antl  proud  formality  of  the  Spanish  court;  a  demonstration  of  the  high  purpose  of 
lier  bearing  might  insj»ire  respect,  where  Ciod,  should  dare  to  doubt  or  ffUter  in 
her  minute  and  morbid  devoteeism  did  the  path  he  had  ix>inted  out?  The  im- 
noi  provoke  contempt,  but  it  failed  to  perial  ambassador  and  his  imperial  master 
rouse  enthusiasm  or  secure  warm  attec-  miglit  hesitate,  and  suggest  caution  and 
tion.     Her  character  was  naturallv  honest    delav  :  but  had  thev  not  done  so  when 

»  •  • 

auil  straighttorward :  and  she  only  de-  hesitation  and  delay  woidd  have  consign- 
viated  tVom  truth  and  praetii'cd  dis>imu-  ed  her  to  the  Tower-prisons  instead  of 
lation  where  the  superior  interests  of  her  the  palace?  Her  English  Catholic  advis- 
Church  or  the  persuasions  o^  her  most  ers  might  hint  at  compromises,  and  speak 
(rusved  advisers  had  convinced  her  that  of  accomj»lished  and  irrevocable  acts  of 
it  was  pardonable,  an^l  even  her  duty  so  ecclesiastical  spoliation.  She  might  be 
to  do.  l>n  the  whole,  we  think  she  was  forced  to  vivid  for  the  time  for  want  of 
more  eonseieni ions  tlian  ^Ir.  Froude  has  immediate  instruments  of  her  wishes  ;  but 
succeeded  in  proving  that  Henry  was,  or  the  conviction,  and  tlie  determination  to 
lliau  ho  i<  likelv  tv^  he  able  to  succectl  in  act  on  the  conviction,  remained  fixed  in 
proving  Eli/.abeih  to  have  been.  Hut,  her  breast,  awaiting  the  first  opportunity 
thougli  an  IhMiest  and  brave  qnci  n,  ^lary  for  action.  Phi.ip  himself — a  bigot,  bnl 
l\ad  tew  siaie>manlike  qualities.  Her  a  p'»liiician — might  shrink  from  the  eonse- 
end  was  sin;*le  and  sot  clearly  Iviore  her.  qaenoos  in  a  widt-r  point  of  view  of  run- 
but  the  \\ay>  by  which  she  walked  to-  ninj  counur  to  ihe  rooted  feelings  of  the 
wards  it  wore  ill-chosen — select i-d  with  nation.  The  l\»i»e  himself  might  counte* 
little  regard  to  the  nccossitivs  of  her  po>i-  nance  lU'  oven  suggest  gentler  methods; 
tion.  All  delay  wa^  to  hir  mind  a  sin.  as  bu:  Mary  havl  a  di\ine  commission  in  her 
well  as  a  heavy  weight  of  nnsevy.  TliO  own  heart's  laiih,  of  whieh  even  papal  in- 
e.irlv  circr.mstanccs  of  I.-,  r  life  had  tiiiired  lallibilltv  Cv^uld  o:ilv  imiHrfecllv  read  the 
with  a  morbid  eharao:or  aVi  l.er  impves-  iiniHv.t,  and  whieh  ealli.l  upon  her  to  be 
Mons  and  imor/.si  s.  wl:e:lu'r  s:inLrin!ie  or  r.i»  an;l  vloiui;  while  I  hi-  liirht  of  dav  still 
the  reversi .  For  y^  ,irs  she  l^ad  brt»ode<l  .\«ntinuoil.  K  s:  the  niiihi  of  hereiic  dark- 
over  her  mother's  wro:igs,  hir  o>\n  with-  noss  shi-uld  s-iddi-idy  return,  in  which  do 
iie;d  riirV.ts,  ai^d  ih.e  grow  in;;  des.*lation  such  work  might  1h?  done. 
of  tl;e  iiiurch  of  ixod.  She  I  hen  tigund  Mr.  Fro.;  do  h, as  disc-mangled  very  skilL- 
i  jo:^ <'\  f  as  or.  o  u  1 ;  o  ha d  be*,  n  ih  st  in  r d  b v  f n  1 1  v  t  li o  n  a T  n nd  d i si v»sit  i on  of  Marv  from 
h oa von  t o  w oar  o ut  a  i on g  man y rd o : !i  o f  ; h o  ]>i > 'icy  dicta; od  by  her  sense  of  reli- 
'-o^ro^^  avid  hamiliaiion.  and  sV.e  >Tr;:rg  gio;is  duty.  ,-;rid  imposed  up*."kn  hor  bv  the 
'.ipluT  nerves  u*  the  iiiai.  ar- i  s.i^Vre  i  o^nstant  s.-iieit.auons  of  advisers.  *  Tie 
;•!!  i.or  w,-irmor  and  nii^ro  V.opvtV.l  fi-i*::iLr*  dvaths  both  i-f  X on hunibcrlaiid  and  of 
I  i «  V'O  fro  rill  i  w  t  o  a  Ov « ;  il ,  n : ;  m  ^  >  e.i .  d  i  a  i  h-  \^\]  y  .1  a  n  o  It  roy  m  -.jsi  be  at  t  riba  t  ed  to 
i  \  K  <  o::  a  -  :*an  ce.     AV 1  a  :  j  : ! .  o  u  r  ]\m  •  v*]  a  ri  I  y  ;  h  o  1  as  t  i*a  :h  e  r  1 1 .  a  n  i  h  e  ibnucr  mot  ire. 
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Mary,  when  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
herself,   apart    from  the    religious  fana- 
tic and  the  Catholic  politician,  seems  to 
have  been  far  from  cruel  in  her  disposi- 
tion.    She  had  not  the  fierceness  of  her 
&ther,  and  except  perhaps  in  the  solitary 
case  of  Cranmer,  can  not  be  lield  to  have 
been   vindictive.     Let  but  the  triumph 
and  restoration  of  the  true  religion  be  as- 
sured, and  it  was  enough  for  Mary.     In 
her  domestic  relations  the  queen  appears 
in  a  less  pleasing  light.     We  can  excuse 
her  ill-concealed  hatred  of  Elizabeth,  the 
presumptive  heiress  to  the  crown,  in  the 
flower  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  the  dar- 
ling of  one  party,  the  hope  and  object  of 
increasing  interest  to  the  whole  nation. 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  jealousy  of 
the  Queen  was  displayed    towai-ds    the 
daughter  of  Anne  Bolcyn  exhibits  most 
of  the  weaknesses  of  her  character,  both 
intellectual  and  moral.     In  the  slight  no- 
tices of  Elizabeth  given  in  these  volumes 
^we  see  the  first  shadowings  forth  of  what 
promises  to  be  after  all  the  leading  inter- 
est of  Mr.  Froude's  history;    and  it  is 
some  excuse  for  Mary  that  even  now  we 
seem  to  grudge,  as  many  did   in   those 
days,  the  years  which  are  to  elapse  before 
the  curtain  falls    on    her  checkered  for- 
tunes, and  rises  again  on  the  glories  of 
her  more  highly  gifted  rival.     Mary  was 
not  wanting  in  that  amount  of  penetra- 
tion which  jealousy,  particularly  in  a  wo- 
man, gives  into  the  character  of  another ; 
and  the  result  of  her  reading  of  the  mind  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  bitter  conviction,  which 
she  vainly  endeavored  to  stifle,  that  she 
would  succeed   in  overturaing   all    that 
Mary    had    so     eagerly      rebuilt.     The 
Queen's  relations  with  her  husband,  Philip, 
are   even  less  pleasing ;    and   wc   agree 
with  Mr.  Froude  that  the  picture  is  one 
to  be  hastily  sketched,  and  escaped  from 
as  quickly  as  possible.     The  self-deluded 
and  doting  bride  of  a  husband  on  whom 
she  had  been  forced,  in  spite  of  his  scarce- 
ly dissembled   distaste  and    repugnance, 
the  haggard  and  care-worn  woman,  never 
young  in  her  feelings,  and  now  no  longer 
young  in  years,  aping  the  passionate  and 
love-sick  humors  of  a  girl,  is  no  pleasing 
spectacle  in  any  one,  and  least  of  all  in  a 
queen.     Philip  is  but  slightly  sketched  by 
tne  historian,  except  in  his  more  sensual 
a<»pects.     Th*^    finished    portrait   of   the 
master  of  the  invincible  Armada  is,  we 
suppose,  reserved  for  the  more  brilliant 
asre  of  Elizabeth.     Of  a  future  matrimo- 


nial alliance  with  that  princess,  according 
to  Mr.  Froude,  he  entertained  some  idea 
even  during  the  life  of  Mary ;  and  this 
last  fact  (if  true)  is  all  that  is  wanting  to 
fill  up  the  cup  of  bitterness  which  the  un- 
happy Queen  had  to  drink  to  the  dregs. 

Besides  Mary,  if  we  pass  by  the  impe- 
rial ambassador  Renard,  who  is  more  a 
politician  than  a  Catholic  enthusiast,  the 
principal  figures  in  the  reactionary  party 
are  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  Pole.  Of 
tliese,  Gardiner  is  the  most  interesting,  as 
being  the  type  of  those  religionists  in 
England  who  were  good  Catholics,  but 
bad  Papists ;  who  were  vehement  to  the 
extremities  of  fire  and  the  ax  against 
doctrinal  heretics,  but  would  not  have 
been  unwilling  to  see  the  foreign  and 
semi-political  authority  of  the  Papal  See 
shaken  ofil  Although  in  the  hight  of  the 
reaction  under  Mary,  and  with  the  recol- 
lection of  his  sufferings  under  a  Protest- 
ant king  fresh  in  his  mind,  Gardiner  made 
a  contrite  recantation  of  his  acknowledg- 
!nent  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  as- 
sumed by  Henry,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  real  feelings  were  adverse  to  the 
pretensions  of  Rome.  Like  most  men. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  he  had  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  compromised  himself  under 
Henry  on  other  points.  Even  Latimer, 
bold  and  uncompromising  in  other  cases, 
seems  to  have  shrunk  back  from  confront- 
ing the  real  crimes  of  that  king ;  and  in 
his  most  plain-speaking  discourses  adopts 
a  tone  of  satire  calculated  rather  to  tickle 
the  ears  than  move  the  conscience  of  his 
royal  auditor.  We  must  not,  then,  blame 
Gardiner  if  he  too  stood  less  on  the  dig- 
nity of  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  gen- 
eral character.  The  reforming  era  under 
Edward  afforded  him — as  the  Marian  re- 
action afforded  the  more  sincere  Protest- 
ants—  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  his 
time-serving  conduct,  and  of  regaining 
the  respect,  if  not  the  approval,  of  posteri- 
ty. The  coarse  brutality  of  Bonner,  which 
gained  for  him,  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, even  an  undue  share  of  the  detesta- 
tion with  which  the  agents  of  the  Marian 
persecutions  were  loaaed,  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent foil  to  the  polished,  scholarly,  and 
somewhat  Jesuitical  fanaticism  of  Gardi- 
ner. Both,  again,  are  contrasted  strik- 
ingly with  the  burning  zeal  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  seemed  to.have  become  again  in- 
carnate, preaching  a  holy  war  against  a 
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new  army  of  infidel  heretics.    This  fiery  and  pouting ;  the  expression  difficult  to 

and  uncompromising  evangelist  of  Rome  read."    The  Lords  and   Commons   had 

seems  to  have  personified  the  doctrines  he  agreed,    with    what    Mr.    Froude    calls 

was  combating ;  and  to  have  been  almost  "  dangerous  unanimity,"  to   make  their 

incapable  of  a  religious  controversy  in  formal  submission  to  Kome : 
which  he  could  not  enter  a  field  of  deadly 

combat  with  some  individual  and  repre-  "  And  now  St  Andrew's  Day  was  come ;  a 

sentative  foe.     On  Henry,  as  the  incarna-  day  as  was  then  hoped,  which  would  be  remem- 

tion  of  royal  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  ^^!?  ^^1^  f?^e  and  gratitude  through  all  ages 

holy  Church  and  the  Satan  of  the  reli-  P^?"^!^^^  r'^J^'^n  ^  '''"?/»,*''' nf7*^  pf  ^^'^ 
•  r  •*!,  r  1?  1  J  I,  ji  x»  i.1.  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
gious  faith  of  England,  he  poured  forth  ^jg^  ^ass  was  sung  in  the  morning  in  WestJ 
the  vials  of  his  wrath  with  small  discre-  minster  Abbey :  Philip,  Alva,  and  Ruy  Gomez, 
tion  as  to  facts,  and  less  reserve  as  to  Ian-  attended  in  their  robes,  with  six  hundred  Span- 
guage.  Perhaps  something  of  the  linger-  ish  cavaliers.  The  Knights  of  the  Garter  were 
ing  hatred  of  the  more  legitimate  Plan-  present  in  gorgeous  costume,  and  nave  and 
tagenets  for  the  descendant  of  Katherine  transept  were  thronged  with  the  blended  chiv- 
Swinford  mingled  unconsciously  with  this  ?'7  o^  England  and  Castile.  It  was  two  o'clock 
,^^«»^r,«i  ^^«?i.^,r^,.o„  t;u^  Ar„^«-  1.^  before  the  service  was  concluded  Phihp  re- 
personal  controversy  Like  Mary,  ho  turned  to  the  palace  to  dinner,  and  the  brief 
had  waited  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  the  ter-  November  afternoon  was  drawing  in  when  the 
mination  of  the  days  of  the  Church's  deso-  parliament  reassembled  at  the  palace.  At  the 
lation  under  Edward.  When  Mary  en-  upper  end  of  the  great  hall  a  square  platform 
tered  .on  her  enthusiastic  enterprise,  he  had  now  been  raised  several  steps  above  the 
he  was  the  one  who  most  completely  sym-  floor,  on  which  three  chairs  were  placed  as  be- 
pathized  with  her  feelings  —  perhaps  the  ^?^®  \  }^^  ""/«"*  *  <»" W  of  clothK)f-gold,  for 

only  one  who  did  so.     The  wary  caution  ^^"^  ^''%!t?\^V'''  ?      'fi.'"'  r^^^^?*^  "^ 

o  iu     t?                     J   n     1'       ,     •     1  moved  a  little  distance  from  them,  for  the  legate, 

of  the  Emperor,  and  Gardiner's  jealous  g^low  the  platform  benches  wcri  placed  longi- 

and  English  distrust  of  the  uncompromis-  tudinally  towards  either  wall.     The  bishops  sat 

ing  advocate  of  Papal  supremacy,  kept  on  the  side  of  the  legate,  the  lay  peers  opposite 

him  for  some  time  from  the  scene  of  the  them  on  the  left.    The  Commons  sat  on  rows 

growing  triumphs  of  Catholicism.     Again  of  cross  benches  in  front  and  beyond  them  were 

and  again  he  implored  to  be  allowed  to  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  spectetors,  sitting  or 

place  his  foot  on  his  native  soil,  confident  standing  as  they  could  find  room.    The  Cardi- 

that  his  presence  would  be  suflicient  to  "*';  rilH^!Ji?t!^^ 

^  *         «                                  ^,  was  conducted  across  the  water  m  a  state-barce 

set  a  stamp  of  permanence  on   the   re-  by  Lord  Arundel  and  six  other  peers.    The 

action.     When  at  length  he  was  permit-  King  received  him  at  the  gate,  and,  leaving  his 

ted  to  return,  the  way  had  been  made  suite  in  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  was 

smooth  before  him,  and  he  had  only  to  instructed  to  find  them  places,  he  accompanied 

perform  the  congenial  and  joyful  task  of  Philip  into  the  room  adjoining  the  hall,  where 

welcoming  back  to  the  fold  of  Rome,  and  J^*^y»  ^^<*^  situation  was  supposed  to  prevent 

solemnly  absolving,  in  the  name  of  the  her  from  unnecessary  exertion,  was  waiting  for 

\    ^     n  A                    \     i.       *•            J  xu  •  them.       The    royal    procession    was   formed, 

holy  father,  a  repentant  nation  and  their  Arundel  and  the  Lrds  passed  in  to  their  places, 

ecstatic  sovereign.     This  solemn  sc^ne  of  The  King  and  Queen,  with  Pole  in  his  legate's 

national  humiliation  is  described  by  Mr.  robes,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and 

Froude  in  one  of  his  most  graphic  pas-  took  their  seats. 

sages;  and  we  could  not  select  a  fitter  "When  the  stir  which  had  been  caused  by  their 

illustration  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  entrance  was  over,  Gardiner  mounted  a  tribune ; 

treated  the  history  of  the  Catholic  reiic-  ^^^^.  ^®  °^!r  fast-waning  light  he  bowed  to 

tion     In  a  few  wo^ds  he  had  previously  ^ ^^  ^  fc^tad^S.^^^^^^^ 

set  before  us  the  external  portrait  of  the  j^g  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  he  asked  if  they 

Cardmal :  "  He  was  now  fafty-four  years  continued  in  the  same  mind.     Four  hundred 

old,  and  he  had  passed  but  little  of  his  voices  answered:  *  We  do.*    *  Will  you  then,' he 

life  in  England;  yet  his  features  had  not  said,  *  that  I  proceed  in  your  names  to  suppli- 

whollylost  their  English  character.     He  cate  for  our  absolution,  that  we  may  be  received 

had  the  arched  eyebrow,  and  the  delicate-  ^^}^  »^Jo  the  body  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church, 

lycut  cheek,   and  prominent  eye  of  the  ""^^^  \^^  ^^P^'  '^^^  supreme  head  thereof?' 

1        .-r  1  Til     4.            *  r            1^  i  1  Again   the  voices  assented.     The   Chancellor 

beautiful  Plantagenet  face ;  a  lon^,  brown,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^u  ^^  „„^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

curlmg  beard  flowed  down  upon  his  chest,  pUtform,  and  presented  it  unfolded  on  his  knee 

which  it  almost  covei^d ;  the  mouth  was  to  the  Queen.    The  Queen  looked  through  it, 

weak  and  slightly  open ;  the  lips  were  full  gave  it  to  Philip,  who  looked  through  it  also, 
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and  returned  it    The  Chancellor  then  rose  and 
read  aloud  as  follows : 

"  *  We,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
the  Commons  of  the  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, representing  the  whole  body  of  the  realm 
of  England,  and  dominions  of  the  same,  in  our 
own  names  particularly,  and  also  of  the  said 
body  universally,  in  this  our  supplication  di- 
rected to  your  Majesties  —  with  most  humble 
suit  that  it  may  by  your  gracious  intercession 
and  means  be  exhibited  to  the  most  reverend 
finther  in  God  the  Lord  Cardinal  Pole,  legate, 
sent  specially  hither  from  our  most  holy  father 
Pope  Julius  the  Third  and  the  See  Apostolic  of 
fiome  —  do  declare  ourselves  very  sorry  and 
repentant    for  the    schism    and    disobedience 
committed  in  this  realm  and  dominions  of  the 
same  against  the  said  See  Apostolic,  either  by 
making,  agreeing,  or  executing  any  laws,  ordi- 
nances, or  commandments  against  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  said  See,  or  otherwise  doing  or  speak- 
ing what  might  impugn  the  same ;  offering  our- 
senres,  and  promising  by  this  our  supplication 
that,  for  a  token  and  knowledge  of  our  said 
repentance,  we  be,  and  shall  be  always,  ready, 
under  and  with  the  authority  of  your  Majesties, 
to  do  that  which  shall  be  in  us  for  the  abroga- 
tion and  repealing  of  the  said  laws  and  ordi- 
nances in  this  present  parliament,  as  well  for 
ourselves  as  for  the  whole  body  whom  we  repre- 
sent     Whereupon  we   most  humbly  beseech 
your  Majesties,  as  persons  undefiled  in  the  of- 
fenses of  this  body  towards  the  Holy  See  — 
which  nevertheless  God  by  his  providence  hath 
made  subject  to  your  Majesties — so  to  set  forth 
this  our  most  humble  suit  that  we  may  obtain 
from  the  See  Apostolic,  by  the  said  most  rev- 
erend father,  as  well  particularly  as  universally, 
absolution,  release,  and  discharge  from  all  dan- 
ger of  such  censures  and  sentences  as  by  the 
laws  of  the  Church  we  be  fallen  in ;  and  that  we 
may,  as  children  repentant,  be  received  into  the 
bosom  and  unity  of  Christ's  Church  ;  so  as  this 
noble  realm,  with  all  the  members  thereof,  may, 
in  unity  and  perfect  obedience  to  the  See  Apos- 
tolic and  Pope  for  the  time  being,  serve  God  and 
your  Majesties,  to  the  furtherance  and  advance- 
ment of  his  honor  and  glory.' 

"  Having  completed  the  reading,  the  Chancel- 
lor again  presented  the  petition.  The  King  and 
Queen  went  through  the  forms  of  intercession, 
and  a  secretary  read  aloud,  first,  the  legate's 
original  commission,  and,  next,  the  all-important 
extended  form  of  it. 

"  Pole's  share  of  the  ceremony  was  now  to 
begin. 

"He  first  spoke  a  few  words  from  his  seat 
*  Much  indeed,'  he  said,  *  the  English  nation  had 
to  thank  the  Almighty  for  recalling  them  to  his 
fold.  Once  again  God  had  given  a  token  of  his 
special  favor  to  the  realm ;  for  as  this  nation,  in 
the  time  of  the  Primitive  Church,  was  the  first 
to  be  called  out  of  the  darkness  of  heathenism, 
so  now  they  were  the  first  to  whom  God  had 
given  grace  to  repent  of  their  schism ;  and  if 
their  repentance  was  sincere,  how  would  the 
angels,  who  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a  single 


sinner  triumph  at  the  recovery  of  a  great  and 
noble  people. 

"  He  moved  to  rise ;  Mary  and  Philip,  seeing 
that  the  crisis  was  approaching,  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  the  assembly  dropped  at  their  exam- 
ple ;  while,  in  dead  silence,  across  the  dimly 
lighted  hall  came  the  low,  awful  words  of  the 
absolution : 

"*Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  with  his 
most  precious  blood  hath  redeemed  us  and 
washed  us  from  all  our  sins  and  iniquities,  that 
he  might  purchase  unto  himself  a  glorious 
spouse  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  whom  the  Fa- 
ther hath  appointed  head  over  all  his  Church — 
he  by  his  mercy  absolves  you,  and  we,  by  apos- 
tolic authority  given  untp  us  by  the  most  holy 
Lord  Pope  Julius  the  Third,  his  vicegerent  on 
earth,  do  absolve  and  deliver  you,  and  every  of 
you,  with  this  whole  realm  and  the  dominions 
thereof,  from  all  heresy  and  schism,  and  from 
all  and  every  judgment,  censure,  and  pain  for 
that  cause  incurred;  and  we  do  restore  you 
again  into  the  unity  of  our  Mother  the  holy 
Church,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost' 

"  Amidst  the  hushed  breathing  every  tone  was 
audible,  and  at  the  pauses  were  heard  the 
'  smothered  sobs  of  the  Queen.  *  Amen,  amen,' 
rose  in  answer  from  many  voices.  Some  were 
really  affected ;  some  were  caught  for  the  mo- 
ment with  a  contagion  which  it  was  hard  to  re- 
sist; some  threw  themselves  weeping  in  each 
other  s  arms.  King,  Queen,  and  Parliament,  ris- 
ing from  their  knees,  went  immediately — ^the  le- 
gate leading  —  into  the  chapel  of  the  palace, 
where  the  choir,  with  the  rolling  organ,  sang 
Te  Deum ;  and  Pole  closed  the  scene  with  a 
benediction  from  the  altar.'  " 

From  the  apostles  of  the  triumphant 
Roman  Church  we  must  turn  again  to  the 
fallen  Church  of  Henry  and  Edward,  de- 
graded now  to  the  condition  of  a  sedi- 
tious heresy.  As  we  have  said,  the  Re- 
formation appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
its  true  and  pure  color  in  the  fiery  trials 
of  Smithfield.  We  had  now  the  reality  of 
Protestantism  face  to  face  in  its  strength 
with  undisguised  Romanism.  No  royal 
patronage,  no  baneful  worldly  prosperity, 
lowered  the  character  and  obscured  the 
merits  of  the  reformed  faith.  Latimer, 
Ridley,  and  even  Cranmer  stood  forward 
in  a  strength  of  dignified  courage  which 
man  alone  could  not  give.  Of  Cranmer 
we  have  hinted  our  less  favorable  appre- 
ciation than  that  given  by  Mr.  Froude. 
There  is  something,  to  our  apprehension, 
which  is  more  than  amiable  sensitiveness 
in  the  manner  in  which  on  several  occa- 
sions he  shrank  from  the  call  of  duty. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  flattery  of  a 
courtier  in  his  subserviency  to  the  wishes 
of  Henry ;  there  is  too  much  of  personal 
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spite  in  bis  treatment  of  Gardiner  during 
the  reiffn  of  Edward  ;  tlierc  is  sometliing 
too  painfully  ignominious  in  the  circum- 
stances of  liis  recantation — however  no- 
bly itself  recanted — nnder  the  terrors  of 
Mary's  inquisitors.     But  the  last  scenes 
of  his  life  liinder  us  from  passing  any  se- 
verer judgment  on  Cranraer  than  that  he, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  suf- 
fered morally  from  being  involved  in  the 
confused  and  tancjled  meshes  of  that  roval 
Middle  Scheme,  from  the  snares  of  which 
two  successive  religious  revolutions  res- 
cued the  English  national  character,  and 
practically  established  the  fact  that  in  the 
two  honest  extremes,  rather  than  in  the 
dishonest  via  niedia^  are  to  be  recognized 
the  true  elements  of  England's  greatness. 
To  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  royal 
victim  of  the   Catholic    triumph  under 
Mary,  "  the  Twelfth-day  queen,"  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Jane  Grey,  Mr.  Froude 
adds  little  beyond  his  sanction  to  the  gen- 
eral raced  of  enthusiastic  praise  bestowed 
on  her  noble  disposition  and  remarkable 
attainments  in  learning.     But  the  shrink- 
ing reluctance  which  she  displayed  in  ac- 
cepting, and  the  thankful  indifference  with 
which  she  gave   up  her  phantom   title, 
might  be  quite  as  much  indications  of  a 
mind  unequal  to  the  crisis,  as  of  a  high- 
minded  superiority  to   selfish    ambition. 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  she  suc- 
ceeded in  nerving  her  unstable  though 
well-meaning  father  to  undergo  his  fate 
with  dignity,  and  Avithout  flinching  from 
his  religious  convictions,  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion, along  w^ith   her  own    firm   though 
gentle  bearing,  of  something  above  the 
ordinary  virtues    of  a  devoted    martyr. 
For  lier  death  the  imperial  ambassador 
seems  to  be  primarily  responsible ;   but 
who  is  to  bear  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
the  later  persecutions  which    converted 
England  into  mere  religious  shambles,  it 
is  not  so  easv  to  determine.     Mr.  Froude 
lays  the  burden  on  Cardinal  Pole;  but 
his  reasons  are  at  the  best  but  plausible 
inferences,  and  all  his  references  to  the  : 
Cardinal  savor  a  little  too  much  of  the  ' 
rancor  of  the  apologist  of  Henry  against  i 
his  most  violent  calumniator,  not  to  make  j 
us  pause  before  implicitly  receiving  such 
an  imputation.     If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
there   are  writings  of  Pole  in  which   a  ; 
more  moderate  course  is  recommended  ;  ; 
and,  zealot  as  he  was,  this  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  his  character.     He  was  an  Encr- 
li-^hman  after  all  in  many  of  his  feelings ; , 
and  Ep^'Wud  once  brousrht  into  submis-  * 


sion  to  Rome,  he  had  less  genius  for  de- 
stroying a  prostrate  enemy  than  for  com- 
bating him  on  equal  terms,  or  bearding 
him  m  the  fullness  of  his  power.     Has 
not  Mr.  Froude  touched  on  the  more  pro- 
bable authorship  of  these  cruelties  wncn 
he   describes  the  increasing  gloom,  the 
feelings  of  wounded  sensibility,  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  the  Queen  herself?    It 
is  not  necessary  to  picture  her  as  a  men* 
ster  of  wickedness  if  we  accept  this  soln- 
tion.    She   thought,   doubtles.s   that  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  that  had  gone  be- 
fore, she  was  strictly  fulfilling  her  duty  to 
God.    But  the  future  looked  dark  for  the 
prospects  of  Catholicism  in  England.     She 
felt  that  her  own  days  were  numbered. 
The  long-cherished  hopes  of  a  child  to  suc- 
ceed her,  and  to  be  cradled  in  the  faith 
of  her  ancestors,  had  faded  away.    She 
could  not,  she  saw,  prevent  the  saccesdon 
of  Elizabeth.    Elizabeth,  she  knew,  was 
bound  over  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
mother's  marrLage  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.     How  could  she  save  the 
Church  from  this  great  impending  dan- 
ger?    By  no  long-continued  policy,  by 
no  gradual  removal  of  the  elements  w 
evil  could  this  now  be  effected.     The 
medicine  must  be  sharp  and  immediate  in 
its  action.    She  might  so  cnish  the  hate- 
ful heresy,  so  maim  it  of  all  its  leading 
members,  that  not  even  the  good-will  of 
Elizabeth  would  be  able  to  infuse  new  vi- 
tality into  the  shapeless  body.     At  any 
rate  it  was  her  duty  to  try;  and  when 
she   had   resolved    on    this,   there  were 
many  inferior  agents  to  stimulate  her  zeal, 
and  few  in  a  superior  position  willing  or 
able  to  stay  her  hand.     She  £iilcd  in  her 
violence  even  more  decidedly  than  her 
father  had  done  with  his  ambiguous  Mid- 
dle Scheme.    He  had  at  least  lowered  the 
tone  of  the  movement  which  he  could  not 
altogether  guide  in  the  path  he  had  de- 
termined  for  it.    She  by  a  baptism  of 
blood  only  gave  it  a  new  and  nobler  title 
to  the  affections  of  the  English  nation. 

Under  Elizabeth,  the  idea  of  a  Middle 
Scheme  between  pure  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism  was  partially  revived,  though 
in  a  modified  form.  This  is  not  the  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
that  "  Anglican''  platform  ;  bnt  the  Puri- 
tan Revolution  of  the  next  century,  and 
the  Xonconformist  disruption  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  England  in  the  present 
day,  do  not  say  much  for  the  wisdom,  in 
a  broader  and  fiir-sighled  view,  of  the 
second  via  media  of  tl^c  Tudor  prince& 
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It  will  be  recorded  hereafter,  amongst 
tbke  strangest  iucidents  of  an  age  pregnant 
w'i'th  momentous  changes  in  the  state  of 
dmrope,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  at  the  very  time  when 
tlie  people  of  Italy  seem  to  have  entered 
upon  their  lost  inheritance  of  freedom  and 
independence,  an  appeal  was  made  by  the 
Koman  pontiff  to  the  chivalry  of  France 
and  of  the  Catholic  world — that  this  ap- 
peal was  answered  by  an  accomplished 
general,  who  had  served  with  high  re- 
nown under  the  tricolor  flag,  and  who 
ooly  quitted  the  ranks  of  the  French  anny 
because  the  liberty  of  his  country  was 
even  dearer  to  him  than  her  arms — that 
in  this  singular  enterprise  no  man  could 
distinguish  how  much  belongs  to  military 
^ambition  or  how  much  to  religious  zeal— 
tban  a  band  of  mercenaries  and  of  volun- 
teers flocked  to  the  standard  of  this  chief 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  of  the 
Shannon,  from  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
la.nd  and  of  the  Tyrol,  whilst  Italy  sly- 
^ayed  herself  in  arms  against  them,  and 
^^-n  other  band  of  free  lances,  under  a  chief 
^^  equal  renown,  undertook  and  achieved 
ft^e  emancipation  of  Sicily — that  men  who 
^'^    other  times  had  fought  with  ardor  and 
Perseverance  the  battle  of  civil  and  reli*^ 
^^<3ns  liberty  against  clerical  authority,  are 
tV?^  foremost  in  defending  what  they  call 
5^«  rights  of  the  Papacy — that  in  propor- 
^^0  as  these  rights  arc  assailed  and  shaken 
Italy  they  meet  with  new  and  unex- 
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pected  champions  in  the  other  Catholic 
States  of  Europe — that  even  an  edict  of 
taxation  has  gone  forth  from  the  altar, 
and  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter  is  once  more 
replenished  by  the  pence  of  the  faithful ; 
in  short,  that  whilst  every  thing  which 
belongs  to  the  temporal  power  of  Rome 
is  utterly  effete',  alike  incapable  of  self-de- 
fense and  of  government,  she  has  once 
more  sought,  by  a  bold  assertion  of  her 
spiritual  power  and  her  spiritual  rights,  to 
rescue  and  to  maintain  her  temporal  pos- 
sessions and  authority.  The  doctrine  on 
which  these  appeals  for  support  and  these 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  rest  is  this : 
that  the  whole  temporal  power  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  every  portion  of  his 
temporal  dominions,  partake  of  the  ina- 
lienable and  indestructible  character  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  attaches  to 
his  spiritual  power — that  this  sacred  cha- 
racter belongs  even  to  the  diplomatic 
transactions  or  legal  instruments  by  which 
successive  popes,  condescending  to  accept 
such  human  securities,  have  at  different 
times  determined  their  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion— and  that  a  dispute,  which  to  hereti- 
cal eyes  assumes  tne  vulgar  form  of  a 
rupture  between  a  deposed  sovereign  and 
a  discontented  people,  is  in  reality  a  ques- 
tion of  faith  in  the  divine  rights  of  the 
Vicegerent  of  Christ. 

We  undertake  to  show  in  the  following 
pages  that  a  more  unfounded  and  delusive 
pretension  was  never  raised,  even  by  the 
Court  of  Rome.  We  hold  that  preten- 
sion to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
true  principles  of  the  Latin  Church  itself, 
which  has  ever  drawn  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  temporal  rights  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  differing  in  no  respect  from 
the  temporal  rights  of  other  princes,  and 
their  spiritual  authority.  As  regards  the 
provinces  which  the  popes  hold  or  have 
recently  held  in  Central  Italy,  as  fer  north 
as  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  the  tenure 
of  those  possessions  is  too  recent  and  the 
mode  of  acquisition  too  well  known,  to 
11 
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admit  of  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  In  the 
endless  wars  of  Italy  there  is,  in  fact, 
scarcely  a  province  which  the  popes  have 
not,  at  one  moment  or  another,  claimed, 
usurped,  or  lost;  but  as  an  attempt  is 
now  seriously  made  to  arm  the  Catholic 
world  in  defense  of  what  is  called  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  we  shall  proceed 
to  show  how  entirely  devoid  of  any  spir- 
itual claim  on  the  veneration  of  mankind 
is  the  sovereignty  of  the  checkered  terri- 
tories known  as  the  Papal  States.  It  is 
possible  for  the  eye  of  superstition  to  see 
the  mark  of  the  finger  of  St.  Peter  on  the 
throat  of  a  John  Dory,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  historic  ciiticism  to  find  the  small- 
est trace  of  apostolic  handling  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  patrimony  of  the  Court  of 
Kome. 

It  is  important  to  our  inquiry  to  know, 
first,  how  the  Bishop  of  Rome  came  to 
exercise  any  political  functions,  and  what 
was  their  character  while  the  See  of  Rome 
was  still  subservient  to  the  Empire.  Up 
to  and  during  the  time  of  the  early  coun- 
cils of  the  Church  it  is  certain  tht^t  the 
bishops  of  Rome  had  no  superiority  of 
rank  above  the  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  or  any  other  great 
patriarchal  diocese.  All  the  authority  of 
the  Church  was  concentrated  in  the  coun- 
cils, of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  a 
simple  member.  The  Church  at  that  pe- 
riod was  an  universal  European  republic, 
with  an  elective  representative  constitu- 
tion on  the  broadest  democratic  basis. 
The  Episcopal  deputies  to  the  great 
Christian  Amphyctyonic  assemblies  of 
Nica3a,  Carthage,  or  Tyre,  presided  over 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  whole  Christ- 
ian worM,  and  their  deliberations  settled 
the  form  of  creed  which  was  to  direct  the 
future  destinies  of  mankind.  Had  Con- 
stantine  never  transfeiTcd  the  seat  of  em- 
pire to  the  Bosphorus,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  might  never  have  enjoyed  any 
greater  independence  than  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  But  by  the  removal 
of  the  overshadowing  supremacy  of  his 
imperial  lord,  the  Pontiff  of  Rome,  inhab- 
iting the  largest  and  most  famous  city  of 
the  world,  the  historic  seat  of  universal 
dominion,  hallowed  with  the  blood  of 
countless  martyrs,  and  with  the  tradition- 
al residence,  sufferings,  and  death  of  two 
of  the  chiefest  apostles,  was  invested  with 
a  separate  dignity  and  authority  which 
seinred  as  a  basis  for  all  future  usurpations. 
It  must  be  added,  also,  that  the  popes 


manifestly  made  themselves  the  represent- 
atives of  the  popular  sentiments  of  the 
Roman  people  in  all  matters  both  of  re- 
ligion and  politics ;  and  as  the  influence 
wnich  the  first  popes  possessed  was  the 
free  homage  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  majority  of  them 
must  have  been  such  as  to  command  re-, 
spect. 

In  the  darkness  of  those  tempestuous 
times,  here  and  there  a  shadowy  figure 
crosses  the  arena,  but  of  the  greater  num- 
ber the  names  are  known  and  no  more. 
But  amid  the  calamities  which  fell  upon 
Italy,  when  the  whole  continent  rocked 
beneath  the  tramp  of  barbarian  hosts ; 
when  the  farms,  villages,  vineyards,  and 
populations  were  visited  with  fire  and 
sword ;  when  the  inhabitants  of  fortified 
towns  beheld  with  trembling,  from  their 
walls,  the  flames  and  smoke  of  their  des- 
olated country,  and  heard  the  cries  and 
groans  of  their  countrymen,  coupled  like 
hounds,  and  dragged  off  into  bondage ; 
when  the  country  around  was  reduced 
fi'om  smiling  fertility  to  a  dreary  and 
plague-smitten  wilderness;  when  the  in- 
habitants perished  of  hunger  by  hundreds 
of  thousands — ^there  was  abundant  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  virtues ; 
and  many,  doubtless,  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  courageous  devotion  of  Leo  the 
Great,  and  of  the  unwearied  charity  and 
humility  of  Gregoiy. 

Moreover,  the  popes  were  ardent  advo- 
cates of  the  favorite  and  popular  tenets  of 
the  Romans.  The  Romans  were  passion- 
ately Catholic,  or  anti-Arian ;  and  in  the 
great  Arian  controversy  the  Roman  bish- 
ops showed  great  devotion  to  the  Catho- 
lic cause.  The  Romans  and  Italians  gen- 
erally were  deeply  attached  to  the  wor- 
ship of  images.  The  Roman  bishops 
therefore  defied  the  edicts  of  Leo  the 
Iconoclast.  Moreover,  the  exarchs  of  Ra- 
venna endeavored  to  reduce  Rome  to  the 
position  of  the  second  city  of  Italy.  The 
bishops  of  Rome  showed  for  centuries  a 
jealous  endeavor  to  withstand  the  power 
of  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna,  and  to 
bring  them  under  their  control ;  and  this 
would  naturally  cause  the  Roman  to  at- 
tach himself  with  gratitude  to  the  one 
great  and  venerable  dignitary  of  the  em- 
pire lefl  to  him  amid  the  deserted  grand- 
eur of  Rome.  But  it  was  in  their  hostili- 
ty to  the  Lombards  that  the  popes  showed 
themselves  the  most  complete  representa- 
tives of  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  people. 
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The  Lombards  were  Arians;  the  Ro- 
mans, as  we  haye  said,  yehemently  Cath- 
olic The  hatred  between  the  two  nations 
was  intense.  Liutprand,  the  Bishop  of 
Cremona,  a  Lombard,  wiites : 

**  We  despise  so  deeply  the  Roman  name,  that 
ia  our  anger  we  know  no  greater  insult  for  our 
enemy  than  t^  call  him  a  Roman,  for  in  this 
name  alone  we  comprehend  all  that  is  ignoble, 
cowardly,  luxurious,  lying,  and  all  the  vices." 

On  their  side,  the  Romans  were  not 
slow  to  return  the  antipathy.    In  the  let- 
ters of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  which  remain 
of  the  time  of  the  Lombard  domination, 
the  Lombard  name  is  never  mentioned 
without  execration.    They  are  the  fetid 
Lombards ;  the  most  impious  Lombards. 
The  only  reproach  against  Charlemagne 
was,  that  he  manned  the  daughter  of  a 
fetid  Lombard.    Now  the  Lombard  king- 
dom existed  for  two  hundred  and   six 
years.   The  people  showed  great  aptitnde 
for  civilization.    The  Lombard  code  of 
la^v8  is  the  best  collection  of  Gothic  laws 
in  existence.    This  formidable  nation  were 
Arians,  and  besides  being  Arians,  they 
maintained  in  Italy  a  separate  and  exclu- 
sive existence.    Unlike  Theodoric  and  his 
Ostrogoths,  they  never  amalgamated  with 
the  inhabitants.    The  result  must  have 
been,  in  time,  that  the  Roman  name,  all 
remains  of  Roman  institutions,  and  the 
Roman    Catholic    religion    itself,  would 
have  perished  before  them.     Except  the 
Exarchate  and  Rome,  they  already  pos- 
sessed the  whole  of  Italy :  and  when  at 
last  they  conquered  the  Exarchate,  the 
Roman  pontiff  Gregory  III.,  was  convuls- 
ed with  terror.     In  vain  he  wrote  the 
most  suppliant  letters  to  Constantinople. 
The  emperor  Constantino    Copronymus 
was,  however,  willing  that  he  should  apply 
to  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks.    Pepin 
descended  twice  into  Italy;  the  second 
time,  at  the  pressing  s6licitation  of  a  let- 
ter indited  by  St.  Peter  himself,  in  which 
the  apostle  promised  him  all  felicity,  both 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  if  he  would 
free  his  church  and  tomb  from  the  hated 
Lombards.    The  arms    of  Pepin    were 
successful.    The  Exarchate  was  wrested 
from  the  Lombards,  and  the  keys  of  its 
cities  were  placed  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter.     Twenty  yeare  passed  by.    Again 
the  Church  felt  the  perilous  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Lombards,  and  again  its  chief 
implored  the  assistance  of  Charlemagne. 
The  son  of  Pepin  likewise  descended  mto 


Italy,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento,  the  dread- 
ed kingdom  disappeared  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Franks. 

But  the  presence  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne in  Italy  marked  a  greater  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Papacy  even  than  the 
overthrows  of  the  Lombards.  It  was  un- 
der these  monarchs  that  the  ambition  of 
the  Papacy  for  temporal  domination  first 
disclosed  itself  by  undeniable  evidence. 
Up  to  this  time  their  attempts  at  aggran- 
disement had  been  confined  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands,  farms,  and  chattels ;  but 
the  forged  document  of  the  donation  of 
Constantino,  as  well  as  the  false  decretals 
of  Isidore,  both  of  which  were  fabricated 
about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
prove  that  at  that  time  the  ambition  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  for  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  dominion,  had  not  only 
palpably  declared  itself,  but  formed  a 
resolute  conception  of  the  policy  neces- 
sary to  attain  these  ends.* 

The  donation  of  Constantino  was  pro- 
bably invented  expressly  as  a  precedent 
for  Pepin,  and  to  stimulate  his  generosity 
and  his  piety.  This  document  has,  from 
the  motives  it  discloses,  more  real  histo- 
rical importance  than  the  donations  of 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne  or  the  pretended 
one  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire. 

Neither  Pepin  nor  Charlemagne  could 
confer  any  rights  which  they  did  not 
themselves  possess :  the  donation  of  Charle- 
magne comprised  the  whole  of  Italy,  but 
many  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  especially 
the  Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento,  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  subdue,  owed  him 
no  subjection  at  all.  At  all  events,  it 
would  appear  that  the  donation,  so  far  as 
valid,  conferred  no  more  than  a  sort  of 
feudal  tenure  under  the  emperor.  For 
Charlemagne  himself  coined  money,  and 


*  The  patrimoDy  of  St.  Peter  in  the  times  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  consisted  in  the  estates  of  the 
churches,  which  were  very  large,  chiefly  in  Cala- 
bria, in  Sicily,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  Apulia, 
Campania,  and  Liguria ;  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica ; 
in  the  Cozian  Alps ;  in  Dalmatia  and  111}  ricum ;  in 
Gaol ;  and  even  in  Africa  and  the  East.  These 
were  wisely  and  honestly  administered  by  the  great 
Pontiff.  But  this  ecclesiastical  property  was  wholly 
distinct  from  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes  in 
Italy,  which  was  entirely  the  creation  of  a  later  age. 
(See  Dean  Milman's  Latin  ChrUtianUy^  vol.  i.  p. 
441.)  Eren  when  Pepin  ceded  to  the  Pope  the  Italian 
territories  conquered  from* the  Lombarda»  the  Papal 
representatives  who  received  the  homage  of  the 
authorities  and  the  keys  of  the  cities,  continued  to 
speak  of  the  Republic  of  Rome. 
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exercised  acts  of  sovereignty,  over  tbe 
city  of  Rome,  as  well  before  as  after  he 
bore  tbe  imperial  name.  The  fabrication 
of  the  donation  of  Constantine,  as  well  as 
the  unauthorized  bestowal  of  the  title  of 
Emperor  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  upon 
Charlemagne,  was  doubtless  a  joint 
scheme  by  which  the  Pontiff  hoped  to 
put  his  temporal  power,  which  'consisted 
of  mere  administration  of  portions  of  the 
diocese  under  his  charge,  on  a  more  se- 
cure footing.  Up  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne the  Pontifical  briefs  ran  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East ;  after 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  they  ran 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West. 

The  two  centuries  which  followed  the 
decease  of  Charlemagne  were  the  darkest 
among  those  dark  ages.  After  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  mighty  empire  which  his 
genius  had  created,  every  portion  of  Eu- 
rope was  reduced  to  desolation  by  the 
parricidal  and  fratricidal  wars  which  arose 
among  his  degenerate  descendants.  The 
invasions  of  the  Hungarians,  the  Saracens, 
and  Normans  were  attended  with  such 
ferocities  that  the  litanies  of  the  churches 
cried  to  heaven  for  protection  from  the 
arrows  of  the  invaders,  and  the  end  of 
the  world  was  thought  to  be  at  hand. 
Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  Europe  and 
Christendom  by  the  defeat  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  secured  the  remnants  of  civili- 
zation from  impending  destruction.  And 
it  was  but  natural,  since  the  chiefs  of  the 
House  of  Saxony  rivaled  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  of  the  Carlovingians,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  appeal  to  them 
for  the  same  protection. 

The  appeal  of  John  XH.  to  Otho  the 
Great  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  that  connection  of  Italy 
with  Germany  which  has  been  attended 
with  eight  centuries  of  enmities  and  dis- 
aster. The  political  and  social  condition 
of  Italy  had  altered  materially  since  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty.  Feudal  institutions  had  every 
where  taken  root,  and  the  dukes,  mar- 
quises, and  counts  of  the  great  fiefs  of 
Ivrea,  Susa,  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Tuscany 
were  contending  for  the  empire  of  the 
the  peninsula,  tn  the  general  rise  of  feu- 
dalism, the  Pope  l^imself  had  become 
little  more  than  a  feudal  superior  elected 
among  the  powerful  and  warnor  barons 
of  Rome.    The  annals  of  the  Papacy,  for 


more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  are 
a  dreary  succession  of  revolutions,  licen- 
tiousness, and  crime.  Six  popes  were  de- 
posed, two  murdered,  one  mutilated. 
Theodora  and  her  daughter  Marozia, 
patrician  women  of  scandalous  lives,  rival- 
ed the  monstrous  vices  of  the  Messalinas 
and  Clodias  of  old  Rome,  and  disposed  of 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  will  among  their 
paramours  and  their  progeny.  John  XII., 
the  grandson  of  Marozia  became  pope  at 
the  age  of  nineteen ;  and  it  was  this 
youth,  at  once  priest  and  soldier,  contami- 
nated with  all  the  most  hideous  vices 
which  degrade  human  nature,  whose 
palaces  were  scenes  of  continual  debauch- 
ery, whose  reputation  was  such  that  even 
in  the  days  of  his  successor,  pilgrims  were 
deterred  by  it  from  visiting  the  tomb  of 
St.  Peter — who,  through  fear  or  jealousy 
of  Berenger  H.,  the  Italian  emperor,  in- 
vited the  Germans  into  his  country,  and 
who,  by  conferring  the  imperial  crown  on 
Otho,  entailed  upon  it  centuries  of  foreign 
invasions.  Under  the  Othos  and  the  suc- 
ceeding German  emperors,  the  bishopric 
of  Rome  became  the  spoil  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  nobles  or  of  the  caprice  of  the 
populace,  subject  to  the  approving  voice 
of  the  emperors,  who  indeed  often  forced 
their  own  creatures  upon  the  people  and 
nobility  of  Rome.  The  profligate  vices 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  during  this  pe- 
riod, brought  their  authority  into  hatred 
and  contempt.  Under  Crescentius,  the 
Romans  endeavored  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
both  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  and 
to  revive  the  ancient  Republic ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
perhaps  departed  forever,  had  not  one 
imperious  spirit  amid  the  ranks  of  the 
monastic  clergy,  meditating  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  buminc  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  aspect  of  its  servile  and  degrad- 
ed condition,  conceived  and  organized  a 
stupendous  scheme  for  its  renovation  and 
aggrandizement.  Gregory  Vll.  was  the 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  of  the  Church.  He 
found  it  an  anarchical  republic,  and  he 
left  it  an  autocratic  empire. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  say  more  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  or  of  the  great  pontifl&  of  the  Middle 
Ages  who  were  inspired  by  his  example, 
than  will  explain  their  share  in  establish- 
ing the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Papacy. 
Hildebrand  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
spiritual  desire  of  the  Middle  Ages  foi 
emancipation  from  the  empire  of  brute 
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Yiolcnce  and  feudalism.  It  is  not  to  be 
doabted  that  if  liildebrand  had  lived  in 
later  times,  both  his  wisdom  and  his  cha- 
racter would  have  led  him  to  mold  the 
policy  of  the  Papal  Chair  to  suit  the 
changed  circumstances  of  Europe.  His 
truly  great  spirit  would  have  ennobled 
the  Papacy  in  any  age.  His  design  was, 
amid  the  turmoil  and  havoc  he  saw  around 
him,  to  found  a  government  unique  in  the 
history  of  man ;  an  universal  empire,  in 
which  the  supreme  power  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  real  vicegerent  of  Christ, 
placed  apart  from  the  whole  human  race, 
and  invested  with  unlimited  authority 
over  all  the  emperors,  kings,  and  poten- 
tates of  the  world — but  on  this  condition 
— that  he  should  be  a  type  of  the  highest 
virtues  and  perfections  of  human  nature. 
What  he  wished  to  found  was  a  dynasty 
of  saints  —  Momanua  pontifex  efficitur 
amnino  sanctus.  This  was  to  be  the  key- 
stone of  the  great  arch  of  spiritual  domin- 
ion which  Hildebrand  designed  to  estab- 
lish upon  the  earth.  Inspired  with  that 
great  idea,  with  a  soul  torn  with  anguish 
at  the  servile  subjection  of  religion,  with 
a  heart  full  of  compassion  for  the  calami- 
ties of  the  human  race,  the  prey  of  the 
brutal  passions  of  barbarism  and  tyranny, 
he  determined  to  make  the  Church  an 
ark  of  refuge  amid  the  contending  floods 
of  violence  and  rapine,  a  secure  retreat 
for  piety  and  justice  from  the  brutal  li- 
cense of  ihosc  iron  times,  the  mother  and 
guardian  of  a  spiritual  caste  who  should 
be  the  leaders  and  protectors  of  oppress- 
ed humanity.  It  was  for  this  that  he 
dared  to  arm  himself  with  the  anger  of 
God,  and  to  remain  with  unabated  confid- 
ence in  the  face  of  insult  and  disaster. 
DUexi  justitiam  et  odii  iniquitateiu^  were 
the  last  words  uttered  by  the  peasant-bom 
priest,  who  had  conceived  the  only  plan 
tor  the  redemption  of  the  human  race 
which  it  was  possible  to  conceive  in  the 
despair  and  horror  of  a  miserable  age. 
To  carry  out  so  mighty  a  project  he  had 
need  of  a  superhuman  strength  of  will  and 
all  the  unrelenting  austerity  and  arro- 
gance of  soul  which  he  showed  in  the 
thraous  scene  at  Canossa.  Doubtless  his 
character  was  not  one  of  Christian  virtue 
alone ;  but  it  happens  at  certain  epochs 
of  the  world  that  men  are  marked  even 
in  their  failings  as  though  by  the  finger 
of  God  to  perform  an  allotted  portion  of 
the  work  oi*  civilization.  The  reputation 
of  the  great  inventor  of    the  medieval 


policy  of  the  Roman  Church  has  had  to 
suffer  from  the  abuse  made  of  his  institu- 
tions by  those  who,  from  want  of  genius, 
grandeur,  originality,  and  generosity,  were 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real 
worth  of  his  reforms  or  the  reason  of 
their  invention,  and  blindly  and  servilely 
followed  a  system  no  longer  adapted  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

But  although  the  great  idea  of  Gregory 
was  destined  to  fail  of  success  from  its 
own  inherent  defects,  and  because  the  re- 
sults he  wished  to  arrive  at  have  been 
obtained  by  means  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  divine — by  the  universal  spread  of 
knowledge  through  the  press,  by  the 
decay  of  feudalism,  by  the  great  triumphs 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  man,  and  by  all 
the  other  mighty  influences  which  Roman- 
ism refuses  to  recognize — it  is  to  him  that 
the  Papal  power  is  indebted  for  its  con- 
stitution and  its  privileges  at  the  present 
hour.  By  him  was  its  present  mode  of 
election  devised  and. carried  out,  through 
which  it  was  emancipated  from  a  servile 
dependence  on  the  Empire,  as  well  as 
placed  above  the  passions  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  populace  ;  and  by  his  policy  it 
was  that  the  very  title  of  Pope  became 
the  exclusive  appellation  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome. 

Looking  only  to  the  effect  of  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Gregory  VII.  on  the  temporal 
dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  if  we  except 
the  donation  of  the  famous  Countess  Ma- 
tilda, the  heiress  of  the  Counts  of  Tusca- 
ny, his  Amazonian  ally  and  champion  in 
his  great  contest  with  the  Empire,  it  was 
not  very  considerable.  Indeed,  Hilde- 
brand, at  the  same  time  that  he  contend- 
ed for  universal  spiritual  dominion,  could 
not  maintain  his  position  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  once  nearly  perished  in  a  tu- 
mult of  the  populace.  Nevertheless  by 
the  donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  as 
well  as  by  the  suzerainty  they  claimed 
over  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
the  Popes  had  at  all  events  acquired  fresh 
pretensions  which  they  lost  no  occasion 
of  agitating.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  real  validity  there  is  in  either  of 
these  claims.  The  Countess  Matilda  made 
a  gift  to  the  Holy  See  of  all  the  goods 
{bond)  which  she  possessed  jure  proprie- 
tario.  She  held  by  inheritance  of  the 
great  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  Mantua,  Mode- 
na,  and  Tuscany,  as  well  as  of  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto  and  the  March  of  Ancona, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  boon  allodial. 
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The  fiefs  of  the  Empire  she  was  unable  to 
alienate,  even  were  the  words  of  the  do- 
nation snfficiently  large;  and  if  by  the 
rules  of  feudal  law  she  had  power  to 
alienate  her  allodial  estates,  she  could  not 
divest  the  Empire  of  its  right  of  sovereign- 
ty over  them. 

The  donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda 
was  immediately  on  her  decease  declared 
invalid  by  the  Emperor  of  Gennany, 
Henry  V.,  who  took  possession  of  the 
whole  of  her  domains.  The  donation, 
however,  like  the  fictitious  and  illusory 
gifts  of  Constantine,  Pepin,  Charlemagne, 
and  Louis-le-D6bonnaire,  served  as  a  pre- 
text for  the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy 
when  the  spiritual  ambition  of  Ilildobrand 
was  supplanted  by  one  of  more  earthly 
alloy.*  t 

Not  until  the  return  of  the  popes  from 
Avignon  in  1376  can  the  temporal  domin- 
ion of  the  Holy  See  be  said  to  have  had 
any  thing  more  than  an  illusory  existence. 
Durini'  the  three  centuries  which  followed 
the  pontificate  of  Uildebrand,  the  papal 
power  was  such  as  not  to  degenerate  alto- 
gether from  the  magnificent  scheme  of  its 
great  founder.  With  Urban  II.  it  in- 
spired all  the  mail-clad  nobles  and  war- 
riors of  Europe  with  the  chivalrous  en- 
thusiasm which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
of  Palestine.  With  Alexander  III.  it  put 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  ccreat  Lombard 
league,  and  identified  its  cause  with  that 
of  the  Italian  liberties,  and  played  a  lead- 
ing i>art  in  the  glorious  episode  of  Italian 
hi'itorv  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of 
Constance.  This  was  the  era  in  which 
kings  submissively  led  the  palfrey  of  the 
Pontiff'  of  Home  by  the  bridle.  Jiut  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  the  mere 
earthly  spirit  of  temporal  aggrandizement 
began  to  prevail.    The  power,  however, 

*  Before  the  days  of  Grcj^orr  VII,,  the  popes 
had  acquired  the  claim  of  suzerainfi/  ojvr  ^'apifs^ 
which  Huhst*quently  pive  them  oi'casion  to  invite 
the  House  of  Aniou  to  take  possession  of  that  king- 
dt»ni  to  the  de-iruction  of  It^ily.  Leo  IX.,  in  a 
military  ex|vdition  aijain.^t  the  Normans,  was  taken 
pri>oni'r.  and  to  ohtain  his  lil>erty  he,  without  any 
title  whatever,  invested  the  Normans  with  their 
conquests,  who,  conceiving  the  Puj^al  investiture  to 
he  a  hcttiT  title  than  the  sword,  i-onstuitcil  to  hold 
thi'ir  territories  .as  a  fiof  of  the  Holy  See.  That 
fiithfiil  son  of  the  Church,  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  refuses!,  on  his  restoration  to  his  continental 
dominions  in  l•^l^,  to  continue  the  present  of  the 
rhinfO^  or  white  p.ilfrey,  to  the  Pope  as  liis  feudal 
superi.)r,  though  the  Neapolitan  pn)vinc»'>  wen*  in 
fact  the  Tno-«t.  ancii-ntuf  all  thetemi>oral  po-ssi-.^sions 
of  the  Ilidv  See. 


of  the  Papacy  was  never  displayed  with 
more  audacity  and  vigor  than  under  Inno- 
cent III.  and  Innocent  IV.  Yet,  never- 
theless, though  they  made  and  unmade 
kingdoms,  and  attempted  to  hold  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  in  vassalage  —  though 
they  reigned  supreme  over  the  conscience 
of  Europe,  directed  crusades  against  infi- 
dels, and  ruthless  persecutions  against  na- 
tions accused  of  heresy — though  they  car- 
ried on  an  imremitting  war  against  the 
House  of  Hohenstauffen,  dethroned  and 
persecuted  to  death  the  last  scions  of  that 
race,  and  pursued  them  beyond  the  grave 
with  all  the  anathemas  of  priestly  ven- 
geance, their  |>osition  within  the  domin- 
ions over  which  they  aspired  to  rule  was 
in  as  precarious  a  condition  as  ever.  In- 
nocent III.,  by  following  in  the  steps  of 
Alexander  III.,  and  allying  himself  with 
the  municipal  liberties  of  the  towns,  con- 
trived to  get  hiii suzerainty  acknowledged 
over  a  portion  of  the  territory  now  claimed 
as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  but  neither 
Innocent  IV.  nor  his  successors  could 
maintain  the  privileges  granted  to  Inno- 
cent III.  And  in  Kome  itself^  the  pon- 
tiffs, whose  anger  was  dreaded  with  su- 
perstitious horror  throughout  Europe, 
passed  lives  of  peril  and  restraint,  and 
were  often  driven  into  exile  by  the  turba- 
lent  factions  of  the  Golonnas,  Orsini,  Fran- 
gipani,  and  Savelli,  or  by  the  republican 
outbursts  of  the  people. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  .that  ooe 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  worldly  success 
of  the  Papacy  has  been  its  belief  in  its 
own  perpetuity.  Strong  in  their  convic- 
tion of  being  able  to  outlive  all  antago- 
nism, the  popes  have  never  omitted  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  any  claim  however 
futile  ;  no  matter  how  long  circumstances 
tnay  have  compelled  them  to  allow  their 
pretensions  to  remain  dormant,  at  the 
proper  moment  they  have  known  how  to 
advocate  them  with  success.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  most  important  j^rivileees  of 
the  Church  have  been  obtained  Soring 
minorities  or  ch.anges  of  dynasty  in  the 
Empire,  accidents  to  which  the  Pvpsnej 
from  its  constitution  was  not  liable.  The 
minority  of  Henr\-  IV.  was  one  exam^e 
of  this,'  that  of  the  son  of  Frederick  JQL 
was  another,  but  the  most  striking  in- 
stance of  all  was  in  the  pontificate  of  Nico- 
las III. 

Charles  of  Anjou  ^vas  one  of  the  many 
strangers  introduced  by  the  popes  into 
Italy,  to  its  ruin  and  desolation.    'With 
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the  aid  of  the  popes  Charles  had  extin- 
guished in  blood  the  House  of  Hohen- 
stauffcn,  and  he  had  extended  his  infla- 
ence  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  But  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburgh  being,  afler  a  long 
interregnum,  elected  Chief  of  the  Empii'e, 
aspired  to  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans. 
The  position  of  Nicolas  III.  was  most 
favorable,  placed  between  the  two  rival 
powers,  and  he  determined  to  lean  to- 
wards whichever  should  bid  highest  for 
his  support.  By  skillful  diplomacy  Ro- 
dolph,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  rights  of 
his  crown  and  of  the  very  geography  of 
Italy,  was  induced  to  release  the  imperial 
supremacy  over  all  the  possessions  already 
granted  to  St.  Peter. 

This  document  is  the  real  fotindation  of 
the  Papal  power.  The  dominions  com- 
prised in  this  charter  of  Rodolph  (1278) 
are  pretty  nearly  coextensive  with  the 
Papal  territories  of  the  present  day ;  they 
extended  from  Radicofani  to  Ceperano, 
included  the  march  of  Ancona  and  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  which  came  from  the 
Countess  Mathilda,  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna, and  all  the  territory  of  the  former 
imperial  acts  of  donation.  But  the  rights 
of  the  Empire  thus  released  were  only 
an  ill-defined,  and  in  many  cases  merely 
nominal,  suzerainty  over  small  principali- 
ties, or  over  cities  which  had  for  centuries 
enjoyed  free  municipal  constitutions.  Bo- 
logna, for  example,  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy ;  the 
first  charter  of  its  liberties  was  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Otho  the  Great :  its  municipal 
independence  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  in  1112.  It  had  the 
right  of  coining  money,  of  electing  its 
consuls  and  magistrates,  and  its  rule  ex- 
tended ov.er  a  great  part  of  the  ^Emilia. 
Its  university  was  the  largest  in  Italy, 
numbering  at  one  time  fifteen  thousand 
students,  and  its  school  of  law  was  famous 
throughout  Europe.  The  town  had  al- 
ways taken  the  Guelf  side,  and  had  been 
a  most  useful  ally  of  the  Papacy.  With 
their  own  army  they  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Henzius,  the  natural  son  of  Frede- 
rick n.,  and  his  lieutenant  in  Lombardy ; 
they  passed  a  law  never  to  allow  the  son 
of  the  German  Emperor  to  be  ransomed. 
Henzius  was  lodged  in  a  sumptuous  apart- 
ment, in  the  house  of  the  podesta,  visited 
by  the  Bolognese  nobles,  and  kept  in  a 
splendid  captivity  till  his  death.  On  an- 
other occasion  thoy  successfully  carried 
on  war  against  the  Venetians  with  an 


army  of  forty  thousand  men  in  the  field. 
The  traveler  at  the  present  day  is  struck 
with  the  antique  ai^*  of  municipal  grandeur 
which  invests  the  public  buildings,  palaces, 
and  squares  of  Bologna ;  and  the  spirit 
of  her  inhabitants  has  shown  itself  again 
and  again,  in  times  of  peril,  not  to  have 
degenerated  from  the  days  of  her  old  re- 
nown, notwithstanding  the  debasing  na- 
ture of  the  tyranny  she  has  so  long  en- 
dured. Bologna,  in  1447,  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Nicolas  V.,  on  condition 
of  preserving  its  old  independence.  The 
convention  was  ratified  by  succeeding 
popes.  Julius  II.  threatened  with  the 
wrath  of  God  and  his  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  whoever  should  violate  the  liberties 
of  the  Bolognese. 

The  other  towns  of  Central  Italy  en- 
joyed equal  municipal  privileges,  and  the 
small  republic  of  San  Marino  yet  subsists 
to  prove  what  vitality  there  was  in  those 
time-honored  municipalities  which  else- 
where have  perished  under  the  perfidious 
violence  and  oppressive  atmosphere  of  a 
Papal  government. 

That  line  of  the  popes  which  may  be 
called  the  dynasty  of  Hildebrand  ended 
in  Boniface  VHI.  The  old  spirit  died  out 
in  that  violent,  profligate  and  ambitious 
pontiff  with  a  tragic  agony  not  unbecom- 
mg  the  unbending  pride  which  had  so 
long  disturbed  the  world.  When  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Colonnas,  whose  castles 
he  had  overthrown,  and  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  French  king,  against  whom  he  had 
fulminated  in  vain  the  anathemas  of  the 
Church,  he  was  dressed  in  full  pontific:il 
robes;  and  the  venerable  aspect  of  the 
aged  Pope,  then  eighty-six  years  of  a^e, 
awed  the  rude  soldiery.  But  the  humili- 
ation was  more  than  his  haughty  spirit 
could  endure — he  refused  all  nourishment, 
spoke  no  word,  and  rejected  all  consola- 
tion. At  length,  finding  himself  alone,  he 
bolted  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and, 
after  a  long  delay,  it  was  broken  open : 
his  body  was  found  lifeless  in  the  bed,  the 
staff  he  daily  used  gnawed  with  his  teeth 
in  his  frenzy,  and  covered  with  foam ;  his 
gray  hairs  were  dabbled  with  blood ;  and 
it  seemed  that,  unable  to  endure  his  de- 
feat, the  implacable  old  man  had  stag- 
gered to  his  bed,  after  having  dashed  his 
head  against  the  wall  in  a  paroxysm  of 
inconsolable  frenzy  at  his  destiny.  It  was 
not  unfitting  that  the  end  of  such  immea- 
surable ambition  should  be  suicide  and 
madness. 
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The  secession  of  the  popes  to  Avignon, !  Tiic  news  of  these  horrible  catastrophes 
alitor  Boniface  VIIL,  was  followed  by  the  ■  fled  from  town  to  town,  and  inspired  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  wheth- 1  inhabitants  with  fresh  indignation  against 
er  we  look  to  the  internal  corruption  and  .  the  Papal  government,  when  the  Pope, 
profligacy  of  the  exiled  Church,  or  to  the  j  Gregory  XI.,  died.  By  a  strange  fatal* 
condition  of  Italy.  Rome  itself  became  a  ,  ity,  he  had  just  come  to  visit  Rome.  Had 
wilderness,  whore  the  herdsmen  of  the  '^  it  not  been  for  this  accident,  the  seat  of 
Campagna,  almost  as  barbarous  as  the  |  the  Papacy  might  never  again  have  becoi 
subjects  of  Evander,  alone  ])eopled  the  flxed  in  the  Eternal  City.  It  had  seemed, 
ruins  of  the  Imperial  City.  The  money  |  indeed,  that  the  j)ope  would  have  subsid- 
extorted  from  the  whole  Christian  world  ;  ed  into  a  mere  French  patriarch.  The 
was  spent  by  the  [)opes  in  exciting  san-  Avignon  popes  were  all  French,  a  large 
guinary  wars  against  the  free  states  of  majority  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  were 
Italy,  and  hi  endeavoring  to  establish  French,  and  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See 
their  temporal  dominion  over  the  country  i  had  been  subservient  to  that  of  France, 
which  Rodolph  of  Ilapsburgh  had  re-  and  fraught  with  misfortune  to  Italy. 
leased  from  the  suzerainty  of  the  Emi)ire.  But  the  last  remnant  of  the  Roman  peo- 
The  condition  of  this  portion  of  Italian  I  pie  had  been  reminded  not  long  before 
territory  was  more  wretched  than  that  of  j  by  Cola  di  Rienzi  of  their  ancient  glory 
any  other  of  the  Peninsula.  There  was  j  and  oi'  the  share  they  once  possessed  in 
no  republic  or  potentate  strong  enough  to  '  the  Papal  elections,  and  they  naturally 
form  a  rallying-point  for  the  rest :  while  |  observed  that  the  enormous  revenues  of 
the  petty  tyrants  who  had  arisen  among  ,  the  Church  which  once  went  to  enrich 
the  republics — the  Maufredi  of  Faenza,  i  Rome  were  now  expended  for  their  des- 
the  Malatesti  of  Rimini,  the  Ordelafti  of  |  truction.  They  determined  to  have  an 
P^orli,  and  the  Polenta  of  Ravenna  —  j  Italmn  pope :  they  beset  the  Conclave 
rivaled  in  their  continual  quarrels  the  I  with  loud  cries — Homano  lo  vol^no  o  al' 
great  houses  of  Visconti,  Gonzaga  and   7neno  Italiano,     Of  the   cardinals   who 


Este  in  the  north ;  and  the  republics  of 
Perugia,  Viterbo,  and  Orvieto  repro- 
duced the  factions  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and 


formed  the  Conclave,  cloven  were  French, 
four  only  Italian,  and  one  Spaniard ;  bat, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  French 


Genoa  without  emulating  their  glory ;  the  were  divided  into  two  factions,  and  the 
popes,  who  might  have  exercised  their  j  result  was  that  a  Neapolitan  was  elected, 
power  most  beneficially  in  alleviating  the  j  who  jissumed  the  style  of  Urban  VL 


miseries  of  a  distracted  country,  aggrava- 
ted the  wretchedness  of  the  people  by 


The  violent  temper  of  the  new  Pope 
aflronted  the  cardinals  immediately  after 


selfish  efforts  at  usurpation.  Their  vicars  his  election  :  they  seceded  from  Rome, 
and  legates — Bertraud  de  Poiet,  the  Car-  j  and  at  Fondi  created  an  anti-pope,  the 
dinals  Albornoz,  and  Robert  of  Geneva —  :  notorious  Robert  of  Geneva,  the  author  of 
desolated  the  country  at  the  head  of  I  the  massacre  of  Cesena ;  who,  as  though 
bands  of  savage  mercenaries,  with  the  [  in  derision,  took  the  title  of  Clement 
most  lawless  condottierl  of  the  time  in  j  VII. ;  and  thus  commenced  the  famous 
their  pay.  The  savage  bandits,  whom  !  schism,  in  which  Europe  beheld  with  as- 
tlie  gold  of  Avignon  allured  to  its  service,  |  tonishment  two  intalliblo  popes  launching 
sacked  and  burnt  the  houses  of  both  friend  j  at  each  other  the  anathemas  of  the  Church, 
;ind  foe.  At  the  captures  of  Faenza  and  \  and  accusations  of  the  most  sordid  and 
Cesena  (1377)  nine  thousand  persons  of  i  brutal  of  vices.  Before  the  Council  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  condition  were  put  to  Constance  could  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal, 
the  sword.  During  the  massacres  the  le-  the  ecclesiastical  censures  were  brought 
gate  of  the  Vicixr  of  C'hrist  exhorted  his  into  such  contempt  that  the  world  was 
troops  to  the  slaughter,  and  in  triumph-  j  ready  for  the  revolution  of  the  Reformed 
ant  fury  shouted  to  them  to  spare  none.  |  Churches.  Indeed,  among  the  popes  who 
(Jld  ana  young,  men  and  women,  priests,  ■  succeeded  to  the  Papal  chair,  appeared, 
monks  and  nuns,  all  perished ;  the  wild  one  aller  another,  types  of  every  crime 
Bretons,  who  formed  part  of  the  army  of  and  licentiousness,  until  all  wero  united 
the  French  Pope,  seized  children  by  the  in  the  person  of  Alexander  VL,  the  Heli- 
feet  and  dashed  their  heads  against  the  ogabalus  of  the  Papacy.  The  life  of  Urban 
wall ;  none  survived  but  those  who  were  VI.  wa^^  more  scandalous  than  that  of  the 
able  to  flee  away.  most  scandalous  popes  of  the  tenth  ccn- 
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tniy.     Six  cardinals,  who  were  preparing 
a  remonstrance  against   his  vices,  were 
subjected  to  torture  in  the  Pope's  pre- 
sence, tied  up  in  sacks,  and  thrown  mto 
the  sea.    Boniface  IX.  disquieted  the  peo- 
ple by  his  venality  and  nepotism.    Baltha- 
sar  Cossa,  a  vile  and  &ctious  intriguer, 
poisoned  his  predecessor  and  obtained  the 
tiara.    Eugenius  lY.  commenced  his  pon- 
tificate by  a  persecution  of  the  Colonnas 
and  the  murder  of  two  hundred  of  their 
adherents.    His  miserable  policy  and  rest- 
less extravagance  caused  him  to  be  driven 
from  Rome  by  a  revolution  which  pro- 
claimed the  Republic.    Pius  11.  (.^neas 
Sylvius)  forms  a  bright  exception ;  but 
his   successor,  Paul  II.,  commenced  his 
pontificate  with   perjury,  and  disturbed 
Italy  with  his  restless  ambition  and  disre- 
gard of  every  right,  divine  and  human. 
lib  successor,  Sixtus  IV.,  surpassed  him 
in  every  vice,  squandered  away  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church,  and  profaned  its 
highest  dignities,  by  bestowing  them  on 
his  nephews,  five  worthless  youths,  whose 
pomp,  vanity,  and  debauched  lives  were 
the  scandal  of  all.    The  very  valet  de 
chambre  of  this  pope,  a  boy  of  twenty, 
was  made  a  cardinal ;  he  was  supposed  to 
be  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  had  one  of  the  Colonnas  mur- 
dered in  his  house.    Ilowever,  the  pope 
H'ho  succeeded  Sixtus  IV.  was  so  feeble 
and  corrupt  that  the  very  vices  of  his 
predecessor    appeared    in    advantageous 
contrast.    Innocent  VIII.  was  governed 
by  still  baser  parasites,  and  his  adminis- 
tration was  contaminated  with  still  filthier 
vices.     His  necessities  were  such  that  he 
was  obliged  to  pawn  the  tiara.     He  had 
seven   illegitimate  children   by  different 
mistresses,  whom  he  publicly  recognized, 
and  among  whom  he  distributed  the  im- 
mense revenues  of  the  Church.    In  his 
last  illness  he  endeavored  to  prolong  his 
life  by  a  transfusion  of  blood,  and  three 
yonths  were  uselessly  sacrificed  in  the  en- 
deavor to  prolong  the  earthly  enjoyments 
of  a  worthless  old  man.     It  is  no  marvel 
that  a  College  of  Cardinals,  composed  of 
tlie  creatures  of  such  predecessors,  should 
have  given  to  the  world  such  a  pontiff  as 
Alexander  VI.,  who,  with  his  illegitimate 
children  and  the  debauched  ministers  of 
his  pleasures,  ran  through  the  whole  no- 
menclature of  crime  from  barefaced  assas- 
sination to  the  most  refined  treachery  and 
dissimulation,  and  has  affixed  to  his  reign 
an  indelible  brand  of  impiety  and  infamy. 


Nevertheless,  his  son,  Caesar  Borgia, 
the  type  of  the  most  hideous  vices  in  the 
modern  annals  of  princely  depravity,  was 
regarded  as  a  benefactor  by  the  popula- 
tions of  the  Romagna  intrusted  to  his 
rule.  Endowed  with  dauntless  valor,  with 
consummate  craft,  with  military  talent, 
and  with  the  highest  strength,  dexterity, 
and  beauty  of  limb  and  body,  he  had 
made  his  vices  and  his  crimes  subsei*vicnt 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Ro- 
magna, whom  the  infirm  purpose  and  reck- 
less mismanagement  of  preceding  popes 
had  made  the  prey  of  the  sanguinary  ty- 
rants who  were  spread  over  the  country. 
The  dreadful  merit  of  Caesar  Borgia  con- 
sisted in  subduing  some  of  these  petty 
lords  by  means  of  the  others,  and  then  re- 
moving his  allies  with  the  cord,  the  dag- 
ger, or  the  bowl.  Property  was  protect- 
ed under  his  rule  with  a  respect  never 
known  before,  and  the  very  mstruments 
of  his  justice,  as  soon  as  their  rule  of  ne- 
cessary severity  was  over,  were  quietly 
executed,  and  their  bodies  exposed  to 
the  public  gaze.  The  people  of  Cesena 
crowded  early  one  morning,  with  looks  of 
mingled  horror  and  satisfaction,  around  a 
scanold  in  the  market-place,  which  upheld 
the  body  of  one  of  Caesar's  captains  cloven 
in  two,  with  the  bloody  ax  lying  by, 
and  no  word  of  explanation.  These  were 
the  remains  of  tho  governor  before  whom 
they  had  all  trembled  but  the  day  before, 
of  whose  inexorable  cinielty  he  had  made 
use  to  estabRsh  order  and  to  clear  the  dis- 
trict of  malefactors,  and  for  whom  he  had 
no  further  occupation. 

Julius  II.  consummated  the  work  thus 
commenced.  This  pontiff  —  who  from 
youth  upwards  preferred  the  cuirass  to 
the  cassock,  who  entered  Mirandola 
through  tho  breach,  and  desired  Michael 
Angelo  to  portray  him  with  a  sword  in 
his  hand  —  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
popes  on  whose  pontificate  the  Italians 
can  look  with  most  respect.  Ho  possess- 
ed a  certain  rude  air  of  grandeur  and 
generosity.  He  ruled  without  nepotism. 
He  subjected  the  whole  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  Church  to  its  dominion  ; 
under  his  dominion  the  petty  tyrants  died 
out  —  the  Manfredi  of  Faenza,  the  Orde- 
kiffi  of  Forli,  and  the  Baglioni  of  Perugia. 
He  respected,  however,  the  municipal 
franchises  and  independence  of  the  towns : 
and  his  proclamation  before  his  death, 
that  he  would  "  free  Italy  from  the  bar- 
barians," has  caused  his  character  to  be 
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judged  with  more  favor  than  it  reallv 
deserves;    for  Julius  II.,  by  his  promo- 
tion of  the  infamous  League  of  Cambrai  \ 
for  the  spoliation  of  Venice,  had  been  the  i 
means  once  more  of  introducino:  foreicju  ' 
armies  into  Italy,  with  all  the  rapine  and  . 
murder  which  in  those  days  of  ruthless 
warfare  followed  in  their  train.     Never- 
theless the  last  hope  which  Julius  II.  lield 
out  to  Italy  was  one  which  found  an  echo 
in  every  Italian  heart. 

Tho  miserv  and  exhaustion  of  the  coun- 
try  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitcli,  swept  as 
it  had  been  ever  since  the  fatal  invasion  1 
of  Charles  VIIL,  by  the  destroying  hordes  \ 
of  French,  Spaniards,  Swigs,  and  Ger- 
mans, that  it  was  clear  that  but  one  al- 
ternative now  remained  for  Italy  —  na- 
tional independence  or  death.  National 
independence  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
barbarians  had  become  the  prayer  of 
every  state  and  province  in  Italy.  But 
Italian  affairs  were  involved  in  such  a 
labyrinth  of  oppi'ession,  perfidy,  and  in- 
trigue, that  it  was  impossible  to  extricate , 
them,  unless  some  great  power  could  be 
found  to  take  the  lead  in  a  war  of  inde- 
pendence. The  incongruities  which  have 
excited  such  astonishment  hi  the  political 
schemes  of  Macchiavelli  are  to  be  explain- 
ed by  the  changing  nature  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  Italian  freedom,  and  the  succes- 
sive alterations  which  took  place  in  his 
oi>inions  as  to  the  means  of  overcoming 
them.  Whether  a  prince  or  whether  a 
republic  should  effect  the  deliverance  of 
Italy,  was  immaterial.  The  desire  of  Mac- 
chiavelli and  of  all  Italy  was  to  have  Italy  ■ 
free  :  "  Puzza  ad  ogtmno  quest o  barbaro 
dommhy  But  amid  the  horrible  calami- 
ties which  then  were  poured  into  the 
peninsula  from  every  side,  none  was 
greater  than  that  two  members  of  the 
house  of  Medici,  who  had  extinguished 
the  liberties  of  Florence,  should  at  that 
conjuncture  have  filled  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter.  From  the  moment  that  Leo  X. 
assumed  the  lead  in  Italian  politics  the 
doom  of  Italy  was  sealed.  A  cardinal  at 
thirteen,  his  whole  life  was  a  sort  of  deri- 
sive buffoonery  of  the  sacred  character 
which  w\as  thrust  upon  him.  A  prodigal, 
a  voluptuary,  he  scandalously  dissipated 
the  enormous  revenues  which  the  econo- 
my of  Julius  11.  had  collected  together  ;* 


*  Leo  X.,  it  was  said,  spent  the  revenues  of  three 
pontifioates,  his  predeces3or*8,  his  successor's,  and 
mflovn. 


and  while  the  interests  of  the  Church,  of 
Italy  and  of  Christendom,  were  at  stake, 
he   disregarded   every  right  interfering 
with  either  his  selfish  enjoyments  or  the 
aggrandisement   of  his  family.     Bv    se- 
cretly conspiring    with    Charles    ^.   he 
again  brought  down  upon  the  devoted 
plains  of  Italy  all  tho  horrors  of  war,  and 
the  calamities  thus  let  loose,  and  increas- 
ed by  the   cowardice,  irresolution,   and 
malignant  treachery  of  his  cousin,  Cle- 
/nent  VII.  (Julian  dei  Medici)  resulted  in 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Pavia,  which  gave 
Italy  up  to  the  dominion  of  Charles  V., 
in  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  savage  rabble 
of  the  lionrbon,  and  in  the  capitulation 
of  Florence,  after  a  siege  in  which  she 
displayed  an  ineffectual  heroism  worthy 
of  the  best  days   of  her  independence. 
The  whole  Christian  world  was  convulsed 
with  horror  at  the  news  of  the  sack  of 
Rome,  but  the  mind  of  Clement  VIL  was 
engrossed  with  the  scheme  of  imposing  a 
bastard  nei)hew  on  the  republic  of  Flo- 
rence ;  by  a  flagitious  compact  with  the 
Emperor,  he  betrayed  the   liberties  of 
Italy,  on  condition  that  the  army,  yet 
fresh  from  the  sack  of  Rome,  Rhonld  be- 
siege and  deliver  up  the  republic  of  Flor- 
ence to  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the 
Medici.     Betrayed  on  all   sides,  the  re- 
public prepared  itself  for  resistance.    The 
citizens  repaired  the  fortifications ;  they 
destroyed  the  suburbs,   and  laid   waste 
the   vineyards,   orchards,    olive- grounds, 
and  pleasant  gardens  around  the  beautifal 
city,  and  the  citizens  enrolled  themselves 
to  defend  the  avails.     One  of  their  num- 
ber, Franceso  Ferrucci,  displayed  a  hero- 
ism and   a  military  genius  in   the  field 
worthy  of  the  birthplace  of  Dante,    li 
one  of  his  expeditions,  the  im|)erlal  aod 
j)ontifical  soldiers  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides :  wounded  severely  wdth  two  arqne- 
buse-shots,  he  had  himself  carried  into  the 
fight  in   a  chair;    dying,   pierced    \iTtli 
wounds,   he    supported    himself   on    his 
lance,  beneath  the  burning  sun   of  Au- 
gust, and  rejected  all  proffers  of  surrender. 
At  last  he  was  taken  j)risoner,  and  brought 
before  the  papal  general  m  a  neighboring 
fortress ;  the  latter  stabbed  him  with  hw 
dagger :  Ferrucci  cried,  as  he  fell :  "  Yoa 
stab  a  dead  man  !'^     lie  was  the  last  hope 
of  the  Florentines.      By    that    dagger- 
thrust  Clement  YII.  put  an  end  to  the 
Florentine  Republic  and  decided  the  fttc 
of  Italy.     It  must  bo  remembered  that 
the  popes  introduced  the  Spani^u^ds  into 
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the  peninsul2\,  and  that  Clement  VII. 
afterwards,  through  fear  of  their  power, 
joined  the  League  agstinst  them.  Of 
this  war  Giberto,  his  confidential  minis- 
ter, said :  "  It  is  not  a  question  of  petty 
Tengeance,  a  point  of  honor,  or  a  single 
city.  TTiis  war  win  decide  the  deliverance 
or  the  eternal  slavery  of  Italy?'*  All 
Italians  felt  the  same,  and  yet  Clement 
betrayed  his  allies  and  countrymen  and 
turned  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  against 
Florence.  The  energy  of  the  resistance 
of  the  doomed  city  was  caused  by  the 
conviction  that  the  fate  of  Italy  depend- 
ed on  it.  The  city  capitulated  on  the 
twelfth  of  August,  1630,  upon  favorable 
conditions,  which  were  observed  as  might 
be  expected  by  princes  without  faith  to- 
wards men  w^ithout  power.  From  that 
day  Charles  V.,  with  the  combined  forces 
of  Spain  and  Germany,  held  Italy  at  his 
mercy,  and  was  more  absolute  there  than 
any  monarch  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne. 

By  thb  time,  however,  the  popes  had 
established  their  power  over  the  States 
of  the  Church.  Their  authority,  we  can 
see,  had  been  first  erected  on  a  sure 
basis  by  Julius  II.,  who  died  in  1513. 
But  the  scheme  was  as  old  at  least  as  the 
days  of  Pepin.  It  was  conceived  in  fraud, 
prosecuted  with  treachefy  and  massacre, 
and  consummated  by  a  pope  more  fitted 
to  bo  a  captain  of  Landsknechts  than  the 
Vicar  of  Christ.  This  extraordinary 
usurpation  thus  took  more  than  seven 
centuries  for  its  execution.  Nothing  re- 
mained for  the  following  popes  to  do  but 
to  suppress,  one  by  one,  the  municipal 
rights  which  their  predecessors  had  guar- 
anteed. Every  city  had  bargained  for  its 
independence.  Fauo  acknowledged  the 
popes,  early  in  1463,  on  condition  of 
choosing  its  own  podestd.  Julius  II., 
when  he  drove  the  Baglioni  out  of  Pe- 
rugia, restored  the  old  liberties  of  the 
town.  Sinigaglia  was  only  to  pay  two 
thousand  ducats  a  year  in  recognition  of 
the  pope's  sovereignty,  and  was  to  send 
its  own  troops  into  the  field.  Bologna 
was  to  have  complete  control,  through  its 
council,  over  its  finances,  and  to  have 
troops  of  its  own.  Julius  11.  annexed 
not  a  single  town  of  the  Romagna  with- 
out granting  them  settled  privileges, 
which  were  designated  their  "Ecclesi- 
astical Freedom!"  and  it  was  a  rule 
that  the  president  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  the  Romagna  should  be 


a  layman.  And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  in  the  Papal  States,  as  in  Italy  at 
large,  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  par- 
liament or  estates,  as  a  rallying-point  for 
the  whole,  fiicilitated  the  suppression  of 
the  franchises  of  the  towns,  one  by  one, 
at  the  convenience  of  the  princes.  Anco- 
na  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  fall.  It 
had  refused  to  pay  more  taxes  than  were 
stipulated  in  its  charter.  Under  the  pro 
text  of  defense  against  the  Turks,  Cle- 
ment VII.  caused  a  fortress  to  be  built  in 
the  city :  when  the  works  were  complete, 
he  garrisoned  it,  and,  in  September,  1532, 
surprised  the  town  with  an  armed  force, 
who  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  town- 
hall,  where  the  Anziani  were  sitting  en- 
tirely unsuspecting,  in  consultation  about 
the  government  of  the  city.  Defense  was 
attempted,  but  found  useless.  All  arms 
had  to  be  delivered  up ;  sixty-four  nobles 
were  exiled,  and  the  old  liberties  annihi- 
lated. The  freedom  of  Perugia  was  de- 
stroyed in  like  manner.  Paul  III.  doubled 
the  salt-tax ;  Perugia  resisted  the  imposi- 
tion. Ten  thousand  Italians  and  three 
thousand  Spaniards  were  directed  against 
it  under  one  of  the  pope's  nephews,  Pier- 
Luigi  Famese.  The  city  was  compelled 
to  surrender  on  the  third  of  June,  1640. 
It  sent  delegates  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
Pope.  They  appeared  in  the  portico  of 
St.  Peter's,  m  mourning  garments,  with 
halters  round  their  necks ;  but  in  vain — 
their  franchises  were  annihilated,  and 
their  town  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
Ancona. 

The  liberties  of  Rome  had  already  per- 
ished. The  Romans,  up  to  the  return 
of  the  Papacy  from  Avi^on,  had  always 
maintained  their  municipal  sovereignly 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  pope,  and 
amid  the  sanguinary  factions  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  The  senate  for  three 
hundred  years  had  preserved  the  prerog- 
ative of  coining  money.  But  the  .  popes, 
on  their  retuni,  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
tribute  maintained  a  standing  army,  and 
thus  suppressed  the  republic.  Martin  V. 
was  the  first  who  coined  money  with  the 
papal  superscription.  The  Romans,  imder 
the  young  and  eloquent  noble,  Stephen 
Porearo,  made  a  last  effort  to  shake  off' 
the  incubus  of  papal  rule.  But  the  move- 
ment was  quickly  suppressed.  Porearo 
and  nine  of  his  confederates  were  hanged, 
and  the  spirit  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  oi* 
Brancaleone,  and  of  Rienzi  resigned  itself 
to  sloth  and  despair.     One  by  one,  all  the 
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municipalities  of  the  Papal  States  followed 
each  other  to  the  grave,  and  every  insti- 
tution of  the  country  was  absorbed  by 
the  uncontested  ascendency  of  ecclesias- 
tical powers  and  of  the  canon  law. 

Two  important  additions,  however, 
were  made  after  1530  to  the  papal  terri- 
tory— the  duchies  of  Ferrai*a  and  of  XJr- 
bino.  The  House  of  Este  had  reigned  in 
sovereign  power  at  Ferrara  over  a  power- 
ful principality  for  four  hundred  years. 
Modena  also  was  theirs.  The  popes  had 
been  content  with  the  empty  honors  of 
the  suzerainty  over  Ferrara.  Modena 
was  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Tlie  Duke 
Alfonso  II.,  finding  himself  without  child- 
ren, had  named  Don  Ciesar  d'Este,  a 
descendant  of  Alfonso  I.,  as  his  successor. 
The  new  duke  was  proclaimed  amid  the 
sliouts  of  the  populace.  The  Emperor 
Rodolph  II.  invested  him  with  the  fief  of 
Modena.  But  the  Pope,  Clement  VIII., 
less  generous  than  Rodolph,  seized  on  a 
favorable  conjuncture  of  European  poli- 
tics to  refuse  the  investiture  of  Ferrara : 
he  determined  to  annex  it  to  the  Holy 
See.  With  all  the  lugubrious  apparatus 
of  excommunication  —  with  extinguished 
tapers,  amid  the  confuted  noise  of  drums, 
trumpets,  and  cannon,  the  Pope,  from  the 
loggia  of  St.  Peter's  formally  deposed 
Don  Cajsar  d'Este,  and  released  his  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance.  The  result 
was  that  Don  Oa?sar  was  forced  to  make, 
on  the  twelfth  of  January,  1598,  a  formal 
renunciation  of  Ferrara,  Commacchio,  and 
part  of  the  Romagna,  and  to  content  him- 
self with  Modena,  where  his  mild  and 
equitable  temper  made  him  beloved, 
while  the  remnant  of  the  glory  of  the 


House  of  Este  embellished  its  capital. 
The  Pope  immediately  erected  a  fortress 
in  Ferrara,  to  oterawc  the  inhabitants. 
The  banqueting-houses,  pleasure-grounds, 
and  Belvidere  of  the  dukes  —  retreats 
associated  with  the  memories  of  a  bril- 
liant court,  of  Boiardo,  Aiiosto,  Toaso, 
and  Guariui  —  were  destroyed,  and  the 
calamitous  benedictions  of  the  Papacy 
gave  its  streets  and  palaces  that  desolate 
air  of  grandeur  which  it  still  retains. 

The  duchy  of  Urbino  was  also  a  fief  of 
the  Papacy,  and  was  annexed  in  1626. 
The  aged  Duke  of  Urbino,  overcome  with 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  only  son,  was 

{persuaded  to  abdicate  in   favor   of  the 
Papacy ;  but  the  old  prince  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  country  assume  the  same 
degrading  unifonnity  of   llveiT"    as    all 
other  ecclesiastical  towns,  to  witness  the 
dreary  decay  which  fell  on  the  once  proud 
residence  of  the  ]\Iontefeltri  and  tlie  !>• 
la  Roveri,  and  to  hear  bis  people  utter 
the  same  maledictions  against  the  avarice 
and  tyranny  of  priests  as    arose    from 
every  district  subjected  to  their  domin- 
ion.   These  territorial  acquisitions  of  the 
popes  in  Italy  coincide  in  point  of  time 
with  the  great  schism  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    Precisely  as  their  spiritual  au- 
thority over  the  world  was  assailed,  and 
the  resources  drawn  from  foreign  coun- 
tries interrupted,  the  pontiffs  sought  to 
strengthen  and  extend  their  power  as 
Italian  princes,  by  conquest  and  by  nego- 
tiation.   But  this  temporal  power  was  not 
so  much  the  result  of  their  spiritual  do- 
minion as  it  was  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  their  spiritual  supremacy. 
(to  de  concluded.) 
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These  works  consist  of  two  Tragedies, 
and  a  small  number  of  Minor  Poems  and 
Sonnets.  Of  the  Tragedies,  one,  Eliduke^ 
is  an  early  work,  now  published  for  the 
first  time^  Of  this  tragedy  we  do  not 
propose  to  speak  in  detail  here.  We  be- 
lieve that  with  certain  retrenchments  it 
would  be  a  very  effective  acting  play.  It 
is  full  of  life  and  movement  and  dramatic 
interest,  and  it  contains  a  sufficient  variety 
of  persons  to  keep  the  attention  of  an  au- 
dience from  flagging.  The  characters, 
however,  are  not  in  reality  particularly 
individual  or  well-marked.  The  principal 
personage,  Eliduke,  is  intended  for  a  man 
of  high  aspirations,  but  wanting  in  moral 
determination  to  resist  a  guilty  passion. 
But  the  wavering  complexity  of  such  a 
character  was  perhaps  not  well  suited  to 
Mr.  Roscoe's  powers  at  any  time,  and 
was  certainly  beyond  them  at  the  early 
age  at  which  the  tragedy  was  written. 
Eliduke's  worse  and  better  natures  speak 
in  turn,  and  each  of  them  at  such  length 
as  to  destroy  the  organic  unity  of  the  cha- 
racter. Eliduke  too  is  open  to  an  ob- 
servation which  has  been  unjustlv  applied 
to  Vtolenzia  (the  other  tragedy)  by  one 
of  its  critics  —  that  it  is  "  an  exercise"  in 
the  Elizabethan  school.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  forms  of  that  school  were 
ever  perfectly  adapted  to  Mr.  Roscoe's 
genius.  They  grew  up  among  men  of 
redundantly  fertile  imagination,  teeming 
with  passion,  and  rooting  themselves  tirm- 
ly  in  the  world  of  outward  interests.  The 
more  abrupt  the  alternations  of  vivid  ac- 
tion, of  potent  passion,  and  of  rampant 
humor,  the  more  direct  the  reflecti6n  of 
the  intricate  contradictions  of  the  world, 
the  more  the  ideal  elements  were  to  be 
furnished  by  the  spectator  of  the  drama, 
JVs  he  would  furnish  them  if  it  were  a  real 
and  not  a  feigned  action,  the  more  at  ease 

♦  Poems  and  Basawt  6y  the  late  William  Cald- 
well Roseoe,  With  a  rrefatory  Memoir.  London : 
Chapman  &  Hall.     1860. 


these  luxuriant  minds  found  themselves. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  were  Mr. 
Roscoe's  favorite  study.  His  was  j ust  the 
mind  to  derive  sustenance  from  such  a 
mass  of  strong  intellectual  food.  But 
according  to  the  conception  which  we 
form  of  his  own  imagination,  its  natural 
creative  instincts  were  of  a  widely  differ- 
ent class. 

We  should  be  tempted  to  characterize 
Mr.  Roscoe's  power  as  more  idyllic  than 
dramatic.  We  wish  he  had  written  a 
greater  number  of  pieces  like  the  ballad 
of  Fontardee^  or  the  pathetic  and  quaintly 
beautiful  Ariadne^  and  had  added  to  the 
too  short  series  of  Sonnets,  among  which 
are  some  that  we  think  can  not  fail  to  find 
appreciation.  But  we  have  now  only  to 
take  what  he  has  left  us ;  and  among  his 
poetical  works,  the  Vtolenzia  —  in  some 
superficial  respects  an  Elizabethan  trage- 
dy— is  by  far  the  most  important. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  tragedy  are 
lefl  indeterminate,  but  evidently  belong 
to  the  middle  ages  and  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. It  opens  with  the  betrothal  of 
Etnel,  earl  of  Felborg,  to  Violenzia,  sister 
to  Robert,  earl  of  Ingelwald,  the  king's 
chief  general,  and  to  Arthur  of  Ingelwald. 
This  scene  is  a  fit  proem,  and  at  once 
places  the  grave,  lofty,  reticent,  deeply- 
loving  Ethel,  and  the  more  vivid  and  pas- 
sionate Violenzia,  plainly  before  us ;  and 
its  solemn  sweetness  affords  a  fine  con- 
trast to  the  whole  remainder  of  the  play. 
The  song  with  which  Violenzia  begins  to 
unwind  the  thread  of  her  terrible  destiny 
is  a  true  lyrical  inspiration  : 


"  Hark  I  the  still  air  gives  voice,  and  sings, 
And  music  mounts  on  murmuring  wings  ; 
Grave  silence,  throned  in  upper  skies, 
Unfolds  her  silken  slumbering  eyes ; 
No  voice  but  jars  the  ear  of  silence, 
Save  tuned  breath,  which  doth 't  no  violence. 


»» 


The  scene  quickly  shifts  to  the  court. 
The  Swede  is  ravaging  the  land,  and  Ro- 
bert receives  orders  from   the  king   to 
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marcli  against  him  with  Ethel  as  his  sec- 
ond in  command.  Violenzia  meanwhile 
is  to  be  left  at  the  court  as  in  a  place  of 
safety.  The  Iving  is  a  hot  young  volup- 
tuary, with  all  the  habits  of  unrestrained 
power  and  luxury,  and  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  old  pander-courtier,  Malgodin,  who  is 
the  demon  of  the  piece.  The  third  scene 
shows  us  a  hall  in  the  palace,  the  King 
enamored  of  Violenzia's  beauty,  and  Mal- 
godin lyingly  suggesting : 

"  Very  light !  very  light !  Such  a  weather- 
cock as  all  women  ;  hath  such  a  fire  in  her  eye 
as  many  women,  and  needs  such  an  excuse  as 
some  women.  By  an  equal  not  to  be  touched, 
but  by  a  king." 

Violenzia  in  her  inexperience  seems  to 
be  lending  too  ready  an  ear  to  royal  flat- 
teries, and  is  visited  afterwards  and  re- 
proved both  by  her  brothers  and  by 
Ethel,  according  to  their  different  na- 
tures ;  by  Robert  and  Arthur  harshly  and 
violently,  and  by  Ethel  with  a  gentle  and 
mournful  earnestness.  They  are  followed 
by  Molgodin,  who  comes  with  disgraceful 
proposals,  and  the  first  act  closes  with 
Violenzia's  proud  but  unhappy  determina- 
tion to  tell  no  one,  and  to  stand  alone, 
unassisted  in  her  innocence. 

The  first  scene  of  the  second  act  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  camp,  as  Ethel  and 
I  lis  friend  Cornelius  converse  of  life  and 
duty  in  the  early  morning  air;  but  the 
tragic  change  is  close  at  hand.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  act  (the  most  conventional 
and  least  successful  in  the  play)  is  taken 
up  with  fruitless  machinations  against 
Violenzia  by  the  King  and  Malgodin,  and 
ends  as  the  King  moves  off  to  the  fell 
deed  of  violence  which  he  accomi)lishes : 

*'  The  flaring  candle  backward  bends  its  beams ; 

My  passion  backward  bends,  but  fiercelier 
bums. 

I  love  and  loathe.     Proud  girl  —  that  didst 
invite 

AVar  and  not  peace,  rude  storm  for  soft  sur- 
render— 

Yet,  oh !  forgive  me,  sweet — no  more — Again 

The  passionate  fever  surges  in  my  veins. 

Out,    curious  spy  of  day!      And,  0   dark 
night ! 

[Extinguishing  the  light 

Be  deaf  and  patient,  like  a  wicked  slave, 

That  watches  while  his  master  fills  a  grave.'* 

The  third  act  commences  with  Ethel's 
indignant    rejection    of    court    slanders  j 
agiunst  Violenzia,  with  which  the  mind  of  \ 


his  friend  Cornelius  has  been  poisoned ; 
and  then  he  shuts  himself  in  his  tent  at 
night,  and  pursues  the  thread  of  qniet  re- 
flection which  is  habitual  to  him,  till  he 
hears  an  miusual  sound : 

''  Whafs  that  ?    Is  't  true  that  spirits  ride  the 
wind? 
Most  melancholy  ones,  then.     Hark,  again  1 
The  sound  of  weeping,  making  awful  pauses 
Of  the  short  hushes  of  the  storm.  Who  sighs 
Against  my  threshold  ?    My  warm  blood  runs 

cold, 
And  gathers  at  my  heart.    What^  am  I  mad  ? 
Let^s  see  what  may  be  seen. 

[Goes  aut^  and  returns. 
The  empty  dark, 
Wherein  no  star  doth  pierce  the  thick  eclipse. 
But  all  is  shrouded  in  a  watery  vaiL 
Again  !    again !     That's  human  I   who  goes 
there  ? 
[  Exit.  lie tu  nis,  carry  ing  Violenzia.  She  tk  rm/m 

herself  on  her  face  before  him, 
Eth.  Violenzia! 

Vio.  Oh !  hide  me  I  0  my  miseiy  1 

Efii.  What  art  thou,  that  thus  bred  of  sud- 
den night 
Shakest  my  knees  with  sobbing?    Standi 
stand  up ! 
Vio.  Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  me. 
Eth.  In  my  breast 

Strange  thoughts  take  substance,  and  begin 

to  shake 
My  sours  foundation.     Thou — ^thou — art  not  ? 
speak! 
Vio.  I  am !  I  am !     The  King  I 
Eth.  Away!  away  I 

Hell  hath  no  words  for  it. 
Vio.  Alas!  alas!  alas! 

Ern.  By  heaven,  'tis  midnight,  and  the  lu- 
natic moon 
Peeps  through  my  tent-holes. 
Art  thou  the  thing  that  thou  pretendist  to  be, 
Or  some  accursed  midnight  wandering  ghosU- 
Come  to  aftlict  me  ?    Witli  my  bright  sword's- 

point 
ril  try  thy  subsUince. 
Vio.  Mercy !  oh !  have  mercy  ! 

Etii.  Where's  Mercy,  since  she  hath  forsoolc 
the  heavens  ? 
Who  guides — who  guides  the  terrible  machine  IP 
0  Violenzia !  take  back  thy  words, 
And  make  mo  subject  to  a  false  alarm. 
Or  with  my  sword  TU  break  these  gates  of  life 
That  shut  in  living  death. 

[Pointing  hissicord  against  himssyZ 
Vio.  Alas!  alas! 

Eth.     I  dream  !  I  dream  I  It  is  not  yet  near 
day.  [A  long  poMSSm 

Vio.  Speak,  speak  to  me ! 
Eth.  Sayest  thou  ?  Stand  up,  I  say ! 

Why  beatest  thou  with  thy  forehead  on  the 

ground? 
This  is  no  shame ;  this  is  our  misery. 
Lift  up  again  that  streaming  fiice  of  thine, 
Wet  with  unutterable  woe.    Look  up  t 
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Yio.    Touch  me  not,  Ethel  I  Oh  I  your  touch 

is  fire, 
And  burns  my  abhorred  miserable  flesh  t 
How  shall  I  break  these  walls,  or  how  get  free  ? 
I  am  cased  in  such  pollution  as  makes  sick 
My  soul  with  me.     Oh !  that  these  my  tears 
Could  quite   dissolve  my  substance,  and  the 

ground 
Soak  up  my  detested  being!     Would  I  were 

dead! 
Would  I  were  dead  I  were  dead ! 

Eth.  Peace,  shaken  child  I 

Control  the  greatness  of  your  agony. 
Alas !  I  can  not     My  perturbed  soul, 
Like  an  imprisoned  mist,  doth  shake  and  wave, 
And  I  perceive  no  light" 

We  shall  quote  the  whole  of  the  con- 
versation between  Ethel  and  his  friends 
Clave  and  Cornelius,  when  he  first  comes 
forth  in  his  great  misery,  not  only  to 
justify  our  opinion  of  the  poem,  but  also 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  central  idea  of 
the  play. 

*^  Enter  Ethel, 

Ol.  Look !  he  knows  it ! 

Eth.  Good  morrow,  friends.     Give  me  your 
hands.     Let's  see — 
This  should  be  Olave,  this  Cornelius. 
Hath  any  deadly  mischief  come  to  you  ? 
You  shake  your  heads.    No  plague-star  stands 

i'  the  sky, 
And  rains  disease?    I  know  it  is  not  so ; 
No  earthquake  gapes.     I  know — I  know  it,  I. 
Open  the  door.     The  jolly  sun  mounts  up ; 
Why  should  he  stain  his  glittering  cheeks  with 

tears? 
O  dewy  grass !  0  voice  of  birds  I  0  friends  I 
Look,  I  can  smile  too ;  but  within  me  here, 
Ay,  in  my  heart,  there's  fire  —  there's  fire — 
there's  fire ! 
Cor.  0  piteous  voice  I 
Ol.  Will  you  not  cut  his  heart  out  ? 

Eth.  Revenge — revenge — they  say  that  word's 
not  lawful. 
And  sweet  religion  weeps  at  it.     Dark,  dark, 

0  God !  I  know  whom  thou  afflict'st  with  griefs 
Thou  lookest  for  great  things  from  him.     If  my 

acts 
Must  grow  up  to  the  measure  of  my  wde, 

1  shall  amaze  the  world. 

Ol.  Ay,  with  revenge ! 

Whose  fiery  wing  shall  overtake  your  shame. 
And  blind  the  eyes  of  them  that  look  on  it 

Eth.  Who  plagues  me  with  revenge  ?    Am  I 
not  mad  enough  ? 
Have  I  no  devil  here  ?    Cornelius ! 
Is  it  not  said  we  must  forgive  our  foes  ? 

CoR.  So  it  is  said. 

Ol  ,  For  priests  I  for  priests  I  not  men. 

Eth.  For  mine  own  wrongs,  I  could  as  soon 
forgive  them 
As  dip  my  hand  in  water ;  but  that  she— - 
0  most  accursed  monster !  why,  the  sun 
Would  not  too  boldly  look  on  her.  Foul  thoughts 


Did  from  her  presence  and  fair  virgin  eyes. 
Like  ghosts  from  daylight,  fly  ashamed.    Alas  I 
Was  there  no  way  to  strike  me  singly — none  ? 
But  for  my  sins  must  needs  another  soul. 
And  in  myself  a  dearer  nobler  self. 
My  life's  life — ^my  heart's  blood — my  air — my 

center — 
Must  that  for  me  be  shattered  ?  Oh  I  yes  I  yes ! 
I  had  no  crown  to  lose  but  my  heart's  crown ; 
No  wealth  but  my  heart's  wealth— unpriceable ; 
Rich  reputation  none ;  no  mother's  eyes. 
But  my  love's  eyes  did  ever  look  upon  me ; 
Here  was  I  graflfed,  here  grew,  and  since  the 

stock 
Is  blasted,  here  must  wither! 

Ol.  Will  you  bear  it? 

I  would  you  were  dead  sooner  I     Have  you 

heard  ? 
He  sends  to  seek  the  lady — ay,  sends  here 
To  you  and  to  her  brothers,  threatening  death 
To  any  that  detains  her.     Is't  enough  ? 
Eth.  Did  my  brothers  hear  this  ?  Robert  and 

Arthur  both  ? 
Ol.  Ay,  and   so  heard   as  if  the    shameful 

words 
Were  javelins  in  two  angry  lions*  sides, 
And  gnashed  their  teeth,  and  could  not  speak 

for  rage. 
But  you'll  forgive— you'll  bear  it  ? 

Eth.  What  I  shall  do. 

As  yet  I  know  not     This  I  will  not  do— 
Now,  when  my  soul  is  mad,  and  I  perceive  not 
The  right  from  wrong,  let  my  blind  rage  take 

wing, 
And  the  great  tasks  and  terrible  purposes, 
With  which  Heaven  sets  my  soul  and  martyrs 

me. 
Mix  in  confusion  irretrievable. 
Yet  not  the  less,  for  this  my  slow  delay, 
Will  I  be  swift  in  execution. 
Steadfast,  and  frightful  to  the  guilty  soul 
Of  him  that  did  this  thing.     Leave  me,  good 

friends. 

[Exeunt  Olave  and  Cornelius. 
Why  so. 

Oh  I  horrible !  detestable  I  I'll  not  think  of  it. 
Oh  I  pitiful !  oh !  wondrous  pitiful  I 
I  shall  go  mad  if  I  do  think  of  it 
What's  to  be  done  ?    Back,  back,  you  wander- 
ing thoughts, 
That  like  whipt  hounds  hang  with  reverted  eyes, 
Back  to  the  carcass  of  my  grief!     0  villain  I 
Away  I  It  is  some  devil  whispers  me. 
What !  no  revenge  ?    Young,  young  too,  and  a 

soldier. 
No  noble  rage  ?    Must  we  endure  like  clods. 
Under  the  heavy  tread  of  tyranny? 
Whereto,  then,  had  we  this  quick  fiery  spirit. 
That  starts  at  injury  ?  the  bruised  worm  turns ; 
And  man,  framed  delicate  and  sensitive. 
On  whose  fine  soul  injustice  drops  like  fire — 
Must  he  bear  all  ?    Stay  there,  Ethel  of  Felborg. 
Art  thou  so  personal  ?  affects  it  thee  ? 
Such  deeds  strike  deeper.     This  is  not  a  thin^ 
The  impulsive  moods  of  angry  men  may  mix 

in— 
No,  nor  admits  a  passionate  remedy : 
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But  an  occasion  when,  men  standing  amazed,    ^ 

The  visible  hand  of  awful  judgment  should 

Crush  up  iniquity,  and  retribution 

Divine  walk  on  the  earth.     No ;  no  revenge. 

Teach  me,  O  terrible  God ! 

I  do  believe — witness  these  swift  hot  tears — 

I  do  believe  thou  loves t  me  even  in  this ; 

And  therefore  now  thy  sovran  hand  put  forth, 

And  my  dejected  desultor}'-  soul 

Bind  up  to  thy  great  meaninp.     I  believe. 

ni  go  and  seek  my  brothers." 

The  passionate  llobert  ami  the  brood- 
ingly  vindictive  Arthur  at  once  detennine 
to  join  the  Swede,  and  rush  to  their  ven- 
geance by  the  shortest  road.  The  moral 
strife  of  the  j)lay  turns  (m  the  conflict  be- 
tween retribution  and  revenge.  Ethel,  by 
Lis  influence  with  the  annv,  first  turns 
them  against  the  common  enemy  of  the 
laud,  and  defeats  the  Swede.  In  the  com- 
bat llobert  and  Arthur  arc  taken  prison- 
ers, and  sentenced  to  death  by  Ethel  as 
traitors.  Ethel,  in  a  deeply  pathetic  scene, 
endeavors  without  success  to  elevate  them 
to  forgiveness  of  their  brother  and  execu- 
tioner. Wiien  he  leaves  them,  tliey  suc- 
ceed in  i)ersuading  the  weak  Cornelius, 
who  is  left  in  charge  of  them,  that  his  real 
oftjce  was  to  connive  at  their  escape.  The 
use  they  make  of  their  liberty  is  to  visit 
the  retreat  of  the  stricken  Violenzia,  and 
lake  her  life,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  honpr  of 
their  liouso.  -^Vrrested,  red-hand  they  are 
led  oft'  to  death  as  traitors  and  murderers 
both.  We  must  make  room  for  Ethel's 
soliloquy  : 

"  Eth.  Take  them  away  to  present  execution, 
And  bring  back  word  to  me  when  they  are  dead. 

Artii.  Lean  on  me,  Robert. 

RoBT.  Pah  !  you  smell  of  blood. 

Arth.  Weill  well!  well! 

First  Sol.     He  cared  but  little  for  her. 

Sec.  Sol.  Not  a  whit. 

[Exeunt  Olave   and  Soldiers   conducting 

Robert  and  Arthur. 

Eth.  lie  did  not  care  for  her !  no,  not  a  whit ! 
I  did  not  love  thee,  Violenzia  ! 
Be  it  so !  be  it  so  !  be  it  so ! 
I  can  l>ear  it— I  can  bear  it — I  can  l)ear  it. 
Being  dead,  I  now  may  kiss  thee,  may  I  not  ? 
(.'old  angel,  the  last  time  I  touched  those  lips — 
Have  done!     Look  down,  you  heavenly  arbi- 
trators ; 
Be  not  harsh  with  qie,  if  my  heart  should  burst  i 
Because  a  girl  is  dead.     Nay,  I  can  bear  it. 
I  do  not  fling  myself  ui)on  the  ground, 
And  drown  the  thirsty  earth  with  rainy  tears ; 
1  do  not  tear  my  hair,  or  beat  my  breast, 
( )r  heave  w\y  laboring  heart  from  its  foundations. 
I  can  be  patient     See,  my  Gml,  she  bleeds !    ». 
Is  there  no  more  to  bearV    Oh  \  no,  not  thus. 


I  do  not  tax,  high  Heaven,  thy  great  designs, 

No,  nor  abate  my  faith  a  sin^e  jot 

Why,  this  is  mercy :  do  I  cavil  at  it  ? 

She  is  in  heaven  by  tnis,  where  angels  flatter  her, 

And  soothe  her  with  white  hands ;  I  would  not 

have  her 
Alive  for  all  the  world.     Oh  I  she  is  dead  I 
Iler  beauty  was  the  rapfurc  of  my  eye, 
And  her  affection  was  the  comer-stODe 
Of  all  my  reared  existence.    That  was  lone  ago ; 
Chaste  marriage-joys,  the  faces  of  young  chudren, 
And  all  the  sweet  felicities  of  home — 
These  are  old  dreams,  and  long  since  vanished. 
Soul-softening  memory,  fly  1     Take  up,  O  heart  I 
Peace  is  for  angels,  and  wo  mortal  laborers 
Must  die  in  harness ;  I  am  content,  great  Father, 
And  kiss  thy  tender  hand. 
Smirst  thou,  pale  innocent  ?    Was  death  so  kind 

to  thee, 
That  came  in  guise  so  barbarous  ?    Come,  dear 

burden, 
I  must  not  leave  thee  here. 
[Exit^  bearing  Violenzia  into  the  inner  room.'** 

Then  Ethel,  not  till  he  has  labored  with 
his  scruples  at  assuming  an  office  bcvond 
the  law,  leads  his  army  against  the  l^ng 
himself.  Taking  him  prisoner,  he  endeav- 
ors to  obtain  a  legal  sentence  against  him ; 
but  the  judges  declare  him  to  be  beyond 
the  limits  of  tbeir  authority.  Then  Ethel 
himself  prepares  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  ludge  of  life  and  death.  Tlie 
tardy  contrition  of  the  lustful  tyrant^  how- 
ever,  moves  him,  and  he  is  banished  to 
repent  in  another  land.  The  people  cry 
that  Ethel  shall  be  kius: — Ethel  who  is 
then  near  to  the  death  of  a  shattered  and 
overwrought  frame.  Rigid  in  his  adher- 
ence to  abstract  rights,  he  places  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  lawfiil  heir,  and 
sinks  in  death  as  he  kneels  before  him. 

It  is  contrary  to  our  practice  to  criticise 
other  critics;  but  we  must  express  our 
amazement  that  some  at  least  who  are 
well  qualified  to  judge  should  have  been 
able  to  read  this  tragedy  unmoved,  and 
treat  it  as  inconsiderable,  devoid  of  ori- 
ginality, and  a  mere  "  exercise."  Of  its 
grave  defects,  as  we  see  them,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  sjjcak  as  if  we  had  not  known 
tbe  author.  Of  its  merits  we  shall  record 
as  fearless  and  confident  a  judgmcot. 

The  character  of  Etliel  is  one  of  ihc 
most  thoroughly  original  conceptions  in 
lit  eraturc.  Violenzia  herself  literally  lives 
upon  the  stage,  and  is  as  truly  dramatic  a 
character  as  any  that  has  ever  been  drawn. 
Tiie  clear  and  orderly  sequence  of  plot  is 
beyond  all  praise ;  and  this  tribute  is  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  mere  manipulation 
of  incident,  for  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
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the  play  are  arranged  with  a  masterly 
hand.    The   exquisite   poetry,   the   pro- 
foand  passion,  the  agonized   and  heart- 
rending pathos  of  many  passages  must  in 
time  bo  recognized  by  readers.    The  dan- 
gers of  so  oruel  a  story  vanish  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  moral  elevation,  which  con- 
verts the  whole  into   a  ^reat   religious 
Work.    Now  that   its  author  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  praise  and  blame,  we  venture 
?n  earnest  request  to  our  readers  to  seek 
^u  it   that  which,  to  many  who    have 
'Studied  it  deeply,  vindicates  its  claim  to 
!^n  enduring  place  as  a  noble  work  of  art, 
^nd  the  first  m  rank  of  all  dramatic  poems 
published  in  England  since  The  CencL 

Still  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  31  r. 
Roscoe's  genius  was  not  essentially  dra- 
fnatic,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  of  many 
inferior  writers  is  so.  All  the  male  charac- 
ters in  Vlole)izia  tend  to  be  types  rath- 
er than  individuals.  The  tendency  is  shown 
even  in  the  character  of  Ethel  himself^ 
though  in  his  case  the  prominence  of  his 
deeds  and  sufferings  keeps  him  from  be- 
coming a  mere  abstraction.  But  in  the 
other  characters  the  defect  is  apparent 
enou<^h.  Robert,  Arthur,  the  King,  most 
of  ail  Malgodin,  are  rather  impersona- 
tions of  qualities  than  living  men.  We 
mnst  say,  too,  that  the  unredeemed  ruf- 
fianism of  Malgodin  jars  in  such  a  play. 
The  other  elements  are  not  rude  enough, 
and  there  is  too  general  a  refinement  in 
the  style  to  make  the  introduction  of  such 
a  character  seem  suitable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  nature  of  the  plot. 

Besides  this  important  defect  there  are 
minor  ones,  which  we  notice  chiefly  to 
show  that  we  are  not  blind  to  them.  The 
prose  scenes  of  humor  immediately  sug- 
gest to  a  superficial  reader  that  the  writer 
is  reproducing  conventionally  an  antiquat- 
ed form.  Moreover,  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  trial-scene  suggests  almost  ludicrous 
associations,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Roscoe's  keen  sense  of  humor  (or  the 
amusing  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Memoir)  should 
not  have  induced  him  to  alter  this  part  of 
his  scheme. 

It  is,  in  fact,  related  to  a  deep-seated 
defect.  Mr.  Roscoe  seems,  by  the  preface 
which  accompanied  the  work  on  its  anony- 
mous publication  some  years  ago,  to  have 
been  apprehensive  of  dissent  from  the  pro- 
position that  *'*'  the  conscious  and  intensely 
anxious  struggle  of  a  religious  spirit  to 
conform  the  l3e,  under  difficult  circum- 
VOU  L.— NO.  2 


Stances,  to  the  ideal  of  duty  and  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  divine  affections,  may  be 
a  fit  and  lofly  subject  for  a  dramatic  poet, 
and  not  the  less  so  if  the  nobler  nature  be 
represented  victorious."    We  only  feel  a 
very  modified  objection  to  it  as  so  stated. 
Still  there  is  some  ground  for  the  objec- 
tion.   A  "  very  anxious  mental  struggle" 
of  any  kind,  which  is  protracted,  and  not 
the  transitory  conflict  of  a  crisis,  does  de- 
tract from  the  directness,  the  force,  the 
emphasis,  which  seem  to  be  required  by 
the  conditions  of  the  drama.     Its  proper 
field  is  the  novel,  where  its  swayings  to 
sfnd  fro,  its  wasting  grief,   its  harassing 
scruples,  and  the  final  victory,  can  be  ful- 
ly worked  out  and   exhibited.     Hamlet 
and  Faust  are  there  no  doubt.     But  what 
do    they    remain?      Enigmas,    as    they 
always  must.     Mr.  Roscoe  proposed  to 
himself,   not  an  enigma,  but  a  solution. 
Nevertheless,  his  conquest  of  this  particu- 
lar difficulty  is  so  far  complete,  tnat  we 
are  not  disposed  to  think  that  his  work 
needed  much  apology  on  that  account  in 
itself.    The  real  defect  is  the  impossibili- 
ty of  reconciling  the  diffident  scrupulosi- 
ty of  Ethel  with  his  career.    The  highest 
man  is  not  necessarily  beset  with  fears  and 
scruples ;  and  if  the  aspect  of  his  charac- 
ter mainly  depends  upon  the  cautious  and 
doubting  scrupulosity  of  his  conscience, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that    his   element 
is  the  camp  or  the  battle-field,  and  that  he 
will  enjoy  a  course  of  uninterrupted  as- 
cendency over  the  hearts  and  wills  of  men 
and  the   physical  force  of  his  enemies. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  when  the 
scruples  have  a  tincture  of  mere  legality 
about  them,  as  we  feel  that  thev  have 
in    Ethel.    The    original  order  for    the 
execution  of  the  brothers,  much  as  it  cost 
him  in  grief,  seems  to  give  him  no  scruple. 
The  simple  question, 

"  What  is  the  doom  of  traitors  taken  in  arms?*' 

settles  all,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  filled 
with  doubts  and  scruples  on  the  subject  of 
attacking  "  an  anointed  king."  This  con- 
trast between  the  absence  of  doubt  whore 
natural  affection  was  to  be  set  at  naught, 
and  its  presence  where  "  the  right  divine 
of  kings"  was  to  be  invaded,  suggests  a 
want  of  healthy  clearness,  spontaneity,  and 
force,  which  could  not  but  have  been  felt 
when  Ethel  had  to  play  the  orator  or  the 
general. 

We  shall  leave  the  Minor  Poems  pretty 
12 
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mach  to  speak  for  themselves,  merely 
warning  our  readers  that  they  must  ex- 
pect to  find  in  them  idealism  and  simpli- 
city to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  com- 
mon, and  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  in 
the  tragedies.  There  is  no  play  of  luxuri- 
ant diction,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  real- 
istic. The  poems  have  many  of  the  beau- 
ties and  some  of  the  limitations  of  the 
more  delicate  classes  of  sculpture.  The 
emotional  motive  is  always  fresh  and  true ; 
but  the  imaginative  presentment  stands 
somewhat  apart  from  the  forms  of  real 
life,  diffusing  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  to 
which  the  mind  of  the  reader  must  get 
accustomed  if  he  wishes  really  to  enjoy 
the  work.  Mr.  Roscoe's  mind  required 
not  only  beauty  but  repose,  and  that  too 
in  the  domain  of  conscious  being.  He 
could  paint  landscape  in  his  poetry,  but 
he  never  ffave  himself  up  to  external  nar 
ture.  His  idealism  was  in  no  respect  super- 
ficial. It  had  to  be  reconciled  with  spirit- 
ual depth ;  while,  as  we  have  before  point- 
ed out,  his  imagination  only  seemed  to 
live  in  an  air  of  clear  thought  and  sim- 
ple expression.  To  those  who  can  delight 
in  the  kind  of  beauty  which  these  condi- 
tions imply,  we  commend  the  Minor 
Poems,  convinced  that  they  will  recognize 
in  them  the  essential  spirit  of  poetry. 

Ariadne^  though  very  early,  is  ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  the  author  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  weakness  in  one  or 
two  of  the  stanzas,  (especially  the  closing 
one,)  is  to  our  minds  nearly  perfect  in  its 
way. 

"  Flushed  Ariadne,  laid 
Upon  her  bridal  bed, 
Stretched  forth  at  morn  her  half-awakened 
hand, 
But  found  no  lover^s  breast, 
Where  warmly  it  might  rest, 
And  still,  halfslumbering,  by  his  breath  be 
fanned ; 
She  found  the  spot  desert  and  cold — 
No  sleeping  lover  crouched  where  ho  had  done 
of  old. 

Whereat,  in  half-sarprise. 
She  oped  her  orb^d  eves, 
Gathering  her  thoughts  irom  the  domain  of 
sleep; 
And  dazzled  by  the  bright 
And  streaked  rays  of  light 
That  through  the  cavern's  silver  chinks  did 
peep, 
Fancies  she  sees  him  as  of  yore, 
And  blames  her  sleepy  hand  that  troubled  her 
80  sore. 


But  when  indeed  she  spied 
He  lay  not  by  her  side, 
She  sprang  upon  her  feet  with  thn 
breast; 
And  pacing  the  cold  floor 
She  oped  the  cavern-door, 
Through  which   the   eager   light    ex 
pressed, 

And  spreading  wide  on  every  side 
Left  no  unlighted  nook  thraughoat  tlie  c 
wide. 

But  all  within  its  round 
He  was  not  to  be  found ; 
In  growing  fear  she  fled  from  out  the  oi 
It  opened  on  the  sand, 
And  far  away  from  land 
Her  lover^s  keel  was  cutting  the  blue  wi 
At  which  sad  sight  she  swooned  away. 
And  on  the  yellow  sand  all  helpless  kmj 
lay. 

Her  pale  lips  lie  apart, 
Nor  beats  her  broken  heart ; 
Her  light  smock  floating  doth  lay  ban 
beauties ; 
Her  white  limbs,  all  astray. 
In  tangled  disarray 
Lie  helplessly,  nor  heed  their  boanden  d 
In  heavy  masses,  all  unbound, 
Her  golden  glittering  hair  lies  heaped  apoi 
ground. 

Old  Ocean,  all  aghast 
At  the  sad  scene  that  passed, 
On  crested  waves  stole  sadly  to  the  ahor 
And  sighing  made  his  way 
To  where  the  maiden  lay, 
And  kissed  her  cold  feet  in  affliction  aor 
Whereat  she  started  from  her  trance, 
And  rising,  gazed  around  with  sad  and  troi 
glance. 

But  soon  rushed  back  again 
The  torrent  of  her  pain, 
Her  lover^s  vessel  was  in  sight  no  longer 
Dreaming  he  mav  be  found, 
She  roams  the  isle  around, 
And  ever  as  she   roams    her  grief   g 
stronger ; 
Until  the  doubt  is  dreadful  truth, 
That  he  hath  fled  the  isle,  and  left  her  wil 
ruth. 

Then,  yielding  to  despair, 
She  tears  her  yelloW  nair, 
And  beats  her  bursting  breast  in  hop 
sorrow; 
Thinks  of  her  native  land. 
Curses  the  desert  strand, 
And  fiun  fhnn  frenzy  woold  she  comfort 
row. 
Then  sinking  into  milder  grief^ 
In  shedding  floods  of  tears  she  seeks  a  an 
Ue£ 
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The  birds  «Dd  beasts  are  all 
Melted  at  her  sad  call ; 
Sat  Philomela,  from  a  nei^boring  bush 
Adding  her  grief  to  her, 
Such  plaintiYe  numbers  pours, 
^ids  from  her  throat  such  tmrilUng  notes  to 
^  gosh, 

^^Yid  from  her  soul  such  woes  she  calls, 
^liat  drowned  in  liquid  music  down  she  dving 
fiOls. 

Sad  Ariadne's  grief 
Found  in  the  song  relief, 
And  half  in  listening  she  forgot  her  woes ; 
But  when  she  saw  her  slain 
By  her  excess  of  pain, 
Envying  the  bird  that  thus  her  grief  could 
dose, 
She  hied  her  homewards  to  her  cave, 
And  rather  slew  herself  than  would  her  sorrows 
brave." 

Even  more  perfect  is  Lovers  Creed, 
li  we  sought  for  a  parallel  to  it,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  turn  to  Goethe  in  order 
to  find  any  analogous  combination  of  an 
almost  Catullian  K>rm  with  an  ethereal 
grace  and  tenderness  of  spirit. 


CI 


Sitting  once  with  my  beloved. 
When  our  inmost  hearts  were  moved 

With  love  and  joy, 
She  leaned  her  head  upon  my  breast. 
And,  *  Oh  I*  she  said,  *a  girl  so  blest  t 

Darling  boy  I 


'  Since  first  the  rolling  world  went  rounds 
Upon  its  face  was  never  found 

As  this  of  thine. 
Love  never  was  so  richly  heaped 
On  any  heart,  none  e'er  so  steeped 

In  joy  divine  I' 

*  Ah,  child,'  I  said,  '  since  Love  first  laid 
His  kingly  finger  on  a  maid. 

And  bowed  her  tongue 
The  sacred  secret  to  disclose. 
How,  deep  among  her  virgin  snows, 

His  waters  sprung, 

*  None  worthy  to  sustain  his  power. 
But  felt  in  his  fresh  morning-hour 

A  bliss  supreme ; 
But  felt  as  if  she  stood  alone, 
Clothed  in  a  joy  none  else  oould  own — 

A  heavenly  dream !' 

But  she :  *  There  are  degrees  in  this — 
Degrees  in  love,  degrees  in  bliss, 

As  I  can  show. 
Some  more,  some  less  of  heaven  may  prove ; 
But  only  I  have  thee  to  love, 

And  this  I  know. 

'  When  you  enfold  me  in  your  arms. 
Secure  of  love,  secure  from  harms, 

As  now  you  do — 


Tou  may  go  search  Time's  kingdom  over, 
A  peace  you  never  shall  discover 

So  full,  so  true.' 

I  smiled  and  bending  down  did  close 
Eyes  that  in  fond  remonstrance  rose 

With  kisses  sweet. 
I  said :  *  No  girl  that  ever  pressed 
Into  a  lover's  happy  breast 

omce  heart  first  beat, 

*  But  did  esteem  herself  the  first ; 
And  thought  no  babe  was  ever  nursed 

In  such  sweet  rest' 
Yet  still  she  would  not  be  denied, 
But  shook  her  shining  head  and  cried, 

*  None  e'er  so  blest  I'" 

The  following  exists  only  as  fragment, 
and  is  as  suggestive  a  bit  of  landscape  as 
any  in  Tennyson : 

**  Upon  the  reedy  margin  of  the  shore, 
Shallow  and  waste,  I  stand. 
And  hear  far  Ocean's  low  continuous  roar 
Over  the  flats  and  sand. 

The  wide,  gray  sky  hangs  low  above  the  verge. 

No  white-winged  sea-bird  flies ; 
No  sound,  save  mo  eternal-sounding  surge. 

With  equal  fidl  and  rise. 

While  the  salt  sea-wind  whispers  in  my  ears, 

Fitful  and  desolate, 
I  seem  absolved  from  the  departed  years, 

Not  grieved,  and  not  elate." 

The  Sonnets  alone  would,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  be  sufiicient  to  stamp  the  writer  as 
one  of  the  company  of  poets  who  deserve 
to  be  remembered,  though  their  words 
may  be  few. 

The  following  triad  can  hardly  fail  to 
command  admiration : 

I. 

'^  If  the  first  meaning  of  imagined  words 
Had  not  been  dullea  by  long  promiscuous  use, 
And  their  fine  sjnnpathies  and  nice  accords 
Lost  by  misapplication  or  abuse ; 
Or  if,  within  the  breasts  of  those  that  choose 
To  read  these  lines,  hung  those  responsive 

chords 
Quick  to  appropriate  what  sound  affords 
Of  most  deep  meaning,  and  touch  hidden  clues. 
Then  might  I  from  our  English  treasury, 
Rich  and  abounding  in  poetic  speech, 
Choose  out  some  phrase  whereby  to  picture 

thee, 
Or  oome  as  near  thee  as  my  thought  can  reach ; 
For  I,  bright  soul,  can  show  thee  in  my  line 
No  more  than  painter  limn  the  Child  divine. 

II. 

Then  would  I  say,  thou  hadst  a  shape  of 

beauty. 
And  countenance  both  shame&st  and  serene : 
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Thy  voice  was  low  and  pleading,  and  thy  mien 
A  child-lOce  sweetness  mixed  with  dignity ; 
A  most  rare  judgment  hadst  thou,  which  was 

seen 
To  rest  on  prayer  more  than  authority ; 
Thence  sprang  thy  wisdom,  which  did  ever 

lean 
On  God,  and  moved  in  perfect  liberty. 
Thy  loftjr  courage  hid  itself  in  gentleness ; 
Thy  spirit,  quick  at  lovers  neglect  to  move. 
Could  never  reach  before  thy  swift  forgiveness ; 
And  such  a  soft  dependence  didst  thou  prove 
Wi^  these  great  gifts,  thou,  like  a  babe, 

didst  press 
To  rest  in  cherishing  arms  of  those  whom 

thou  didst  love. 

ni. 

Love  in  thy  heart  like  livine  waters  rose, 
Thine  own  self  lost  in  the  fu[>ounding  flood ; 
So  that  with  thee,  joy,  comfort,  thy  lue^s  good, 
Thy  youth^s  delights,  thy  beauty^s  fireshest 

rose, 
Were  trash  thy  unregretful  bounty  chose 
Before  loved  feet  for  softness  to  be  strewed. 
Such  were  thy  mortal  temperings.     Above 

those. 
Perfect,  unstained,  celestial,  the  clear  brood 
Of  thy  divine  affections  rose ;  white  congress. 
With  brows  devout  and  upward-winging  eyes. 
At  whose  graced  feet  sacred  Humility  hes ; 
Truthfulness,  Patiebce,  Wisdom,  Gentleness, 
Faith',  Hope,  and  Charity,  the  golden  three, 
And  Love  which  casts  out  fear — this  was  the 

sum  of  thee.'* 

Wo  most  not  omit  to  cite  an  instance 
of  the  melancholy  depth  to  be  found  in 
Bome  parts  of  the  series,  noticing  at  the 
same  time  the  characteristic  manner  in 
which  gloom  as  well  as  cheerfulness  is  set 
forth  through  the  medium  of  a  beautiful 
artistic  image : 

"  A  WET  AUTUMN. 

Behold  the  melancholy  season's  wane  I 
Oppressed  with  clouds  and  with  the  rainy 

days, 
And  the  great  promise  of  that  lavish  gain 
All  shattered,  which  his  shining  youth  did 

raise. 
In  misty  fields  the  dripping  harvest-grain 
Hangs  its  dank  head ;  the  sorrowing  reaper 

stays 


From  day  to  day  his  sickling,  chiding  in  vain 
His  unused  sunshine  and  unwise  delays. 
Thus  when  I  see  this  bright  youth  aged  in 

tears, 
With  bitter  drops  I  wash  my  wasting  prime, 
And  sadly  see  mine  own  unharvested  yean 
In  the  unprofited  past  their  dark  hours  wave, 
And  the  great  visions  of  my  early  time 
Wax  fainter,  and  my  fiu»  grows  to  the  grave." 

There  is  a  quiet  strength,  we  think,  in 
all  which  we  tuive  quoted,  without  wbich 
nothing  is  really  ffraceful  in   any  high 
sense.    Grace  implies  a  certain  elasticity 
— a  certain  natural  tendency  to  the  erect 
— ^and  an  easy,  unconstrained  movemeDt 
within  the  limits  of  natural  power ;  and 
these  qualities  eminently  beu}ng  to  Hr. 
Roscoe's  poems.    We  conclude  our  notice 
with  the  short  piece  which  the  editor  has 
placed  at  the  close  of  the  Minor  Poems, 
and  which  may  fitly  conclude  any  notice 
of  the  poet's  works  or  life. 
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SYMBOLS  OF  VICTORT. 


Yellow  leaves  on  the  ash-tree. 

Soft  glory  in  the  air. 
And  the  streaming  nu&ance  of  sunshine 

On  the  leaden  clouds  over  ^ere. 

At  a  window  a  child*s  mouth  smiling, 

Overhung  with  tearful  eyes 
At  the  flying  rainy  landscape 

And  the  sudden  opening  skies. 

Angels  hanging  firom  heaven, 

A  whisper  in  dying  ears. 
And  the  promise  of  great  salvation 

Shining  on  mortal  fears. 

A  dying  man  on  his  pillow. 
Whose  white  soul  fled  to  his  face. 

Puts  on  her  garment  of  joyfulness. 
And  stretches  to  Death^s  embrace. 

Passion,  rapture,  and  blindness, 
Yearning,  aching,  and  fears, 

And  Faith  and  Duty  gazing 
With  steadfast  eyes  upon  tears. 

I  see,  or  the  glory  blinds  me 

Of  a  soul  cuvinel^  fiur. 
Peace  after  great  tnbuLatiim, 

And  Victory  hung  in  the  air." 
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who  was  initiated  in  the  designs  of  Gio- 
vane  Italia,  and  Garibaldi  became  a  con- 
spirator. On  Ills  return  to  Piedmont,  he 
joined  in  Mazzini's  abortive  descent  on 
Savoy  in  1830,  and  had  to  fly  aijain,  tliis 
time  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  his  fiither- 
laud.  Disguised  as  a  peasant  ho  made  his 
way  to  Marseilles,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment as  captain  of  a  French  vessel  trading 
with  the  Levant. 

But  the  young  man  soon  grew  weaned 
of  such  a  peaceful  life  ;  and  we  next  find 
liim  saiHng  in  an  Egyptian  corvette  to  of 
for  his  services  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  He 
was,  however,  soon  disgusted  with  the 
supincness  which  is  the  rule  in  all  Eastern 
ustablishraents,  and  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand. In  1836  he  resolved  on  seeking 
his  fortunes  in  the  New  World,  and  pro- 
(^ceded  to  Soutli-America,  where  a  bril- 
liant though  ])ainful  career  was  awaiting 
him.  Witli  the  aid  of  his  compatriots  he 
jmrchascd  a  small  coaster,  in  which  he 
traded  between  Rio  and  Cabo  Frio ;  and 
letters  written  by  him  at  the  time  prove 
the  despondency  to  which  ho  fell  a  prey. 
The  next  year,  however,  a  republican 
movement  broke  out  hi  the  ])rovince  of 
llio  Grande,  and  Garibaldi  was  invited  to 
join.  He  eagerly  assented ;  his  small  ves- 
sel w^as  secretly  equipped  for  lighting,  and 
no  sooner  out  of  port  than  the  rei)ublican 
flag  was  hoisted. 

After  capturing  several  Brazilian  vessels 
i)i'  considerable  tonnage.  Garibaldi  cast 
anchor  beneath  the  walls  of  Monte  Video, 
having  been  persuaded  that  the  city  was 
favorable  to  the  republican  movement. 
He  was  speedily  undeceived  :  a  gun-boat 
attacked  his  vessel,  and  Garibaldi  himself 
received  a  bullet  under  the  ear,  which 
.stretched  him  apparently  lifeless  upon  the 
deck.  His  terrined  companions  hoisted 
all  sail,  and  steered  for  Gualegay,  where 
the  vessel  was  seized,  and  all  c^ist  into 
]irison.  Fortunately  for  our  hero,  he  was 
allowed  to  leave  prison  on  parole,  and  the 
generous  attentions  of  the  Spanish  family 
Avith  whom  he  resided,  restored  him  to 
his  old  vigor.  Presently,  however,  he 
learned  that  the  authorities  were  about  to 
break  their  promise  to  him,  and  throw 
him  into  close  confinement,  and  thinking 
that  this  relieved  him  from  his  pledge,  he 
escaped  by  night  from  Gualegay.  After 
wandering  about  the  country  for  two 
days  without  food  and  shelter,  Garibaldi 
was  tracked  and  led  book  to  Gualegay, 
when  the  commandant  suspended  him  by 


the  hands  for  two  houi-s,  and  to  the  pres- 
ent day  he  suffers  terribly  from  the  injury. 
After  some  months'  further  imprisonment 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  without  any  trial, 
and  returned  to  Bio  Grande,  where  he    a 
was  received  with  open  aiTns.    He  was  at  ^ 
once  appointed  admiral  of  the  republican  m 
navy,   which   consisted  of  only   two    or— i 
three  wretched  coasters,  armed  with  gansi^ 
of  liijht  caliber.     At  the  same  time  com — 
mcnced  Garibaldi's  marvelous  exploits  onE- 
land.   Attacked  at  Camacuan  by  one  hnn— 
dred  and  twenty  of  the   enemy,  he  cul 
his  way  through  at  the  head  of  elever 
men,  and  remained  master  of  the   field 
lie  l)ad  already  begun  those  marvelon 
arrangements  which  cause  his  folio wersti 
follow  him  through  fire  and  water,  for  the^ 
are  certain  of  victory  so  soon  as   the" 
come  within  bayonet-reach  of  the  foe. 

Forced  by  tlie  imperial  fleet  to  talce 
shelter  in  the  port  of  Laguna,  Garibalclf 
occupied  his  few  moments  of  leisure  in 
winning  the  heart  of  a  young  Creole  git*l, 
Anita,  who,  became  the  inseparable  oom* 
panion  of  all  his   dangers.    The  honej- 
nioon  was  a  short  one ;  for,  two  days  afler 
the  marriage,  the  imperial  vessels  entered 
the  port,  and  began  bombarding  the  re- 
publican vessels.     Garibaldi,  with  his  wife, 
was  the  last  to  leave  the  ship :  he  leaped 
into  a  boat  with  her  and  gained  the  shore, 
atler  firing  his  own  vessel,  which  explod- 
ed with  considerable  injury  to  the  Brazil- 
ian fleet.     Of  twelve  oflicera  engaged  with 
him,  (xaribaldi  was  the  only  one  that  rar- 
vived. 

Not  long  after,  and  Garibaldi's  new  ves- 
sel was  chased  into  a  lagune  by  the  enemy, 
and  as  a  last  resource  ho  ran  his  bark 
ashore ;  then,  mounting  his  two  guns  oo 
an  elevation,  he  maintahied  such  a  sharp 
fire  that  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retreat 
out  of  range.  When  they  proceeded  to 
renew  the  attack  in  the  momm^,  however, 
Garibaldi  and  his  vessel  had  disappeared. 
He  had  drajrsreil  her  oif  the  sand-bank 
(luring  the  night,  and  passed  unseen 
through  the  Brazilian  fleet.  On  a  subse- 
quent occasion  Garibaldi  was  less  fortu- 
nate. The  Brazilians  forced  the  entrance 
of  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  where  the  Rio 
Grande  fleet  lay  at  anchor,  and  felt  cer 
tain  of  victory,  owing  to  their  g^reat  su- 
periority. But  Garibaldi  was  not  diqxw- 
ed  to  surrender.  Ordering  his  men  ashore, 
he  blew  up  his  vessel,  and  escaped  to  land 


on  a  diuinnr-table. 


Thus  deprived  of  his  vessels,  Garibaldi 
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io6t  jio  time  in  organizing  his  sailors  as  a 
land  force,  with  which  he  necessarily  beat 
ap  the  enemy.  On  one  occasion,  Annita, 
who  always  accompanied  him,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Brazilians,  but,  roused  to 
madness  by  the  rumor  that  her  husband 
was  killed,  she  escaped  during  the  night 
aod  rushed  to  the  battle-field,  where  she 
eagerly  sought  for  the  remains  of  the  man 
she  loved.  At  length,  convinced  that  her 
fears  were  unfounded,  she  proceeded  in 
her  flight,  and  had  the  delight  of  rejoin- 
ing her  husband  after  two  days  of  peril- 
ous adventure. 

After  the  birth  of  his  first  son,  Garibaldi 
resigned  his  command,  for  the  war  was  no 
lonffer  one  of  principles,  and  embarked 
for  Monte  Video,  where  he  supported  his 
family  for  a  time  by  giving  lessons  in  ge- 
ometry and  algebra  in  one  of  the  principal 
schools  of  the  city.  But  this  did  not  last 
long.  The  dictator  Rosas  was  determined 
on  regaining  his  hold  of  the  Oriental  re- 
public, and  his  general,  Oribe,  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  odious  task.  At  the  head  of 
his  terrible  Gauchos,  he  spread  desolation 
around,  and  finally  appeared  beneath  the 
walls  of  Monte  Video.  The  foreigners 
resident  in  the  city  determined  to  fight  for 
their  lives  and  property.  A  French  le- 
gion was  formed,  but,  as  danger  menaced 
from  the  sea,  Garibaldi  was  invited  to  take 
command  of  the  naval  forces,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  corvette,  a  brig,  and  a  cutter. 
His  first  exploit  was  unfortunate :  he  forc- 
ed the  entrance  of  the  Parana,  and  tried 
to  ascend  that  river,  but  he  suddenly  found 
his  vessels  aground  on  sand-banks,  and  in 
presence  of  the  Brazilian  fleet  of  six  ships. 
For  three  davs  he  carried  on  the  contest ; 
bnt,  after  firmg  every  thing  he  had  on 
board  in  the  shape  of  projectiles,  he  blew 
up  his  ships  and  gained  the  shore  in  safety. 
Hurriedly  forming  his  men,  he  broke 
through  the  enemy's  troops  sent  to  cut  off" 
his  retreat,  and  regained  Monte  Video, 
where  he  was  eagerly  expected,  for  Oribe 
was  preparing  for  the  siege. 

Garibaldi  at  once  took  the  command  of 
a  body  of  eight  hundred  Italian  volun- 
teers, and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay.  On 
one  occasion,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  men,  he  fought  for  eight 
hours  against  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred 
without  yielding  an  inch  of  ground. 
When  night  fell,  the  guerillero  had  thirty- 
five  killed  and  fifty  severely  wounded  of 
his  little  band.  We  have  had  instances  in 
history  where  commanders  deserted  their 


wounded  for  the  sake  of  their  own  safety  ; 
but  Garibaldi  was  not  a  man  of  that  stamp. 
He  carried  ofi*  every  one  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing 
them.  For  this  brilliant  exploit,  which 
cost  the  dictator  five  hundred  of  his  best 
troops,  the  government  of  Uruguay  made 
Garibaldi  a  general ;  but  he  refused  all 
pecuniary  reward,  though  at  that  time  his 
family  were  compelled  to  live  on  his  ra- 
tions, and  were  obliged  to  go  to  bed  for 
want  of  candle.  The  minister  of  war  hear- 
ing of  this  circumstance,  sent  Garibaldi  a 
present  of  twenty  pounds,  but  he  would 
only  except  half,  and  bade  the  messenger 
give  the  remainder  to  a  poor  widow  he 
named  ;  for,  he  said,  "  her  necessities  are 
greater  than  mine." 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  all  the  exploits  Garibal- 
di performed  in  South-America.  We  wdll, 
therefore,  pass  on  to  that  annus  mirahiUa 
1848,  when  he,  like  so  many  of  his  country- 
men, allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
false  promises  of  Pio  Nono,  as  if  it  were 
possible  for  a  pope  to  be  liberal.  He  at 
once  offered  his  services  to  the  papal  nun- 
cio at  Rio  Janeiro,  who,  however,  return- 
ed an  evasive  answer,  and  he  at  length 
decided  on  taking  farewell  of  South- 
America,  and  returning  to  his  country, 
where  his  strong  arm  was  so  much  requir- 
ed. Subscriptions  flowed  in,  and  the  gu- 
erillero was  enabled  to  equip  one  hundred 
of  the  bravest  of  his  legion,  and  charter 
a  vessel  for  their  passage.  In  Juno,  1848, 
the  little  band  and  their  intrepid  chief 
landed  at  Nice. 

At  this  period  Charles  Albert  was  throw- 
ing away  all  his  chances  by  settling  down 
to  invest  Mantua.  Garibaldi,  seeing  where 
his  services  would  be  most  needed,  hasten- 
ed to  Turin ;  but  the  coldness  with  which  he 
was  received  by  the  ministry  was  a  great 
blow  to  him.  They  declined  the  respon- 
sibility, and  Garibaldi  hastened  to  the 
King,  who  received  him  very  courteously, 
but  vacillated,  and  when  urged  for  an  im- 
mediate reply,  referred  him  to  the  minis- 
try. Garibaldi  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
proceeded  to  Milan,  where  he  placed  his 
sword  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of 
public  defense,  and  three  thousand  volun- 
teers, attracted  by  the  prestige  of  his 
name,  was  soon  enrolled  under  his  banner. 
On  the  signature  of  the  capitulation  by 
Charles  Albert  on  August  ninth,  1848, 
Garibaldi,  disdaining  to  lay  down  his  arms 
without  striking  a  blow,  threw   himselt 
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into  the  mountains  round  tho  Lago  Mag- 
pore,  where  he  hoped  that  the  disbanded 
Lombard ese  would  join  him  and  enable 
liim  to  carry  on  a  guerilla  warfare,  till 
operations  on  a  more  extended  scale  could 
be  arranged.  But  the  Austrians  were  too 
quick  for  him :  menaced  by  a  corps  of  five 
thousand  men  under  General  d'Aspro, 
Graribaldi  had  no  resource  but  to  fall  back 
on  the  Piedraontese  frontier,  and  reassem- 
bled his  column  in  safety  at  Arona.  Con- 
vinced that  all  further  resistance  was  hope- 
less, he  disbanded  his  legion,  and  himself 
proceeded  to  Switzerland,  where  he  fell 
dangerously  ill  of  the  Lombardy  marsh 
fever,  which  had  carried  off  so  many  sol- 
diers on  both  sides.  On  his  recovery  he 
proceeded  to  Genoa,  where  a  high  com- 
mand in  the  Sardinian  army  was  offered 
him,  but  he  declined  it,  for  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  to  the  aid  of  Venice, 
which  city  was  then  closely  invested  by 
the  Austrians.  Leaving  Genoa  with  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  he  sail- 
ed up  the  Adriatic,  when  the  news  of  the 
menacing  state  of  things  at  Rome  reach- 
ed him,  and  he  decided  on  proceeding  at 
once  to  that  city. 

The  French,  fearing  lest  the  Austrians 
might  anticipate  them,  had  offered  their 
intervention  to  restore  the  old  state  of 
things :  there  was  a  chance  for  obtaining 
a  foothold  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  chi- 
valrous nation,  par  excellence^  was  even  at 
that  time  fond  of  taking  up  arms  for  an 
idea,  if  there  be  any  prospect  of  a  tangi- 
ble result.  Cavaignac,  in  November, 
1848,  landed  three  thousand  five  hundred 
troops  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  the  Roman 
Assembly  could  only  protest  by  convening 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  which  Ga- 
ribaldi was  elected  as  deputy  for  Macera- 
ta.  The  republic  was  proclaimed,  and 
our  hero  at  once  set  to  work  to  protect 
tho  frontier  against  tho  Neapolitans.  Dur» 
ing  the  winter  he  labored  incessantly  in 
ilrilling  the  volunteei*8,  and  they  were 
quite  fit  to  take  the  field  when  the  deci- 
sive moment  arrived.  This  was  not  long 
delayed ;  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  No- 
vara  was  tho  signal  for  France  to  stifle 
hor  sister  republic  in  a  Judas's  embrace. 
The  French,  under  Oudinot,  were  ordered 
to  advance,  and  Garibaldi  hurried  back 
to  the  defense  of  the  threatened  city. 
On  April  thirtieth,  the  French  opened  the 
attack  in  two  columns,  but  were  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  Garibaldi,  and  after 
an   obstinate  fight,  lasting  seven  hours. 


were  compelled  to  fall  back  on   Civita 
Vecchia. 

On  May  the  second,  news  reached 
Rome  that  the  Neapolitan  troops  had  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  the  republic,  and, 
on  the  seventh,  that  the  Aastrians  and 
Sjpaniards  had  followed  their  example. 
General  Oudinot  consented  to  an  armis- 
tice, during  which  fre^  French  troops 
were  poured  in,  and  Garibaldi,  with  his 
hands  thus  liberated,  directed  all  his  en- 
ergies upon  expelling  the  Neapolitins. 
On  the  tenth  of  May  he  oamo  up  with 
them,  twenty  thousand  strong,  under 
command  of  the  King  himseli^  at  Vclletri, 
and  in  half  an  hour  they  broke  and  fled. 
Thev  could  not  face  the  terrible  red  devil, 
as  Garibaldi  was  christened.  Fei-dinand  of 
Naples  fled  ignominiously,  and  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  fiilling  into  the  hands  of 
the  republicans.  Garibaldi  was  preparing 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory, when  he  was  recalled  by  the  news 
that  the  French  had  denounced  the  ar- 
mistice, and  were  marching  on  the  Eter- 
nal City  with  an  overwhelming  force. 

The  combat  was  long  and  obstinate, 
but  the  French  gradually  advanced.  To 
add  to  the  perils  of  the  republic,  Mazrini 
entered  into  an  unseemly  dispute  with 
Garibaldi,  which  compelled  the  latter  to 
resign  his  command  tor  a  time.  Urged 
by  the  populace,  however,  he  agreea  to 
return  to  the  combat,  and  offered  a  brave 
though  hopeless  resistance  to  the  French, 
who,  on  the  morning  of  June  thirtieth, 
forced  their  way  through  the  broaches 
they  had  formed.  On  the  second  of  July, 
Garibaldi,  after  performing  wondrous  feats 
of  bravery,  and  exposing  his  life  a  hun- 
dred times,  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
triumvirate  announcing  that  further  rerist- 
ance  was  impossible,  and  they  undertook 
to  treat  with  General  Oudinot, 

On  the  aftenioon  of  the  next  day,  the 
banner  of  St.  Peter  again  floated  over  the 
castle  of  San  Angelo,  but  Garibaldi  was 
no  longer  present  to  witness  the  humilia- 
tion. He  quitted  the  city  on  the  night  or 
the  second  with  four  thousand  intantiy 
and  about  eight  hundred  horse,  with'  the 
intention  of  making  his  way  to  Venice. 
He  reached  Temi  in  good  order,  but,  on 
leaving  that  town  on  the  eleventh  of  Jnly, 
his  troubles  began.  His  men  deserted  by 
hundreds ;  the  dragoons  sold  their  horses 
to  the  enemy,  ana  committed  oxcosseSi 
the  criminality  of  which  was  unjustly 
thrown  on  the  Garibaldists,  who  remained 
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rae  to  their  flag.  Bat  even  the  latter 
"ere  growing  desponding,  for  no  outlet 
^med  left  for  them ;  the  French  were 
ose  at  their  heels,  while  the  Austnans 
ere  collecting  in  front,  and  the  peasants, 
r^ed  by  their  priests,  cut  off  every  strag- 
ler  from  the  legion. 

In  the  face  of  these  obstacles,  Graribaldi 
niggled  on  till  he  reached  Arezzo,  where, 
^wever,  he  was  refused  admittance ;  and 
3  therefore  determined  on  leading  his 
ten  to  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  where 
ley  would  be,  at  any  rate,  safe  from  the 
iry  of  the  Austrians.  During  his  march 
e  had  several  engagements  with  the 
*oops  commanded  by  Duke  Ernest,  and 
n  the  thirty-first  of  July  the  remnant  of 
le  band  entered  San  Marino.  The  Aus- 
•ians  violated  the  frontiers  of  the  repub- 
Cj  and  Gorzgowski,  the  general  in  com- 
land,  stipulated  that  the  le^onaries 
tionld  lay  down  their  arms,  while  Gari- 
aldi  would  be  put  on  board  a  vessel 
ound  for  America. 

But  the  intrepid  guerillero  had  no  in- 
ention  of  surrendering;  on  the  same 
ight  he  escaped  with  a  chosen  band  from 
laa  Marino,  and  marched  on  the  port  of 
yosenatico,  where  he  seized  some  Ashing- 
K>ats,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Venice. 
?hey  had  almost  past  the  mouths  of  the 
^o,  when  the  Austrian  flotilla  hove  in 
ight,  and  they  in  vain  attempted  to  es- 
ape.  Eight  boats  were  captured,  and 
hat  on  board  wliich  were  Garibaldi  and 
lis  wife,  Cicerovacchio  and  his  two  sons, 
lid  several  others  of  his  most  faithfal 
oUowers,  only  managed  to  gain  the  shore 
gain  with  great  difliculty.  Here  they 
lispersed  for  fear  of  attracting  the  atten- 
ion  of  the  Austrian  patrols,  the  General, 
lis  wife,  and  an  officer  deeply  attached  to 
lim,  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Ra- 
enna.  For  two  days  they  wandered 
rom  forest  to  forest ;  but  then  the  faithful 
Lnnita's  strength  failed  her,  and  they  had 
lardly  reached  the  shelter  of  a  peasant's 
ottage  when  she  died.  Garibaldi  was 
iconsolable,  and  it  was  the  fear  alone  of 
ompromising  his  generous  hosts  which 
tiduced  him  to  continue  his  flight. 

During  thirty-five  days,  which  he  occu- 
ied  in  reaching  Porto  Venere,  on  the 
ther  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  escapes  he 
an  were  most  extraordinary.  His  fol- 
3wers  were  not  so  fortunate  :  XJgo  Bassi, 
haplain  to  the  legion,  was  taken  bv  the 
Lnstrians  and  shot  at  Bologna,  while  an 
npenetrable  mystery  still  hangs  over  the 


fact  of  Cicerovacchio.  Olhei-s  perished 
in  the  forests,  shot  down  like  wild  ani- 
mals, and  left  as  prey  for  the  wolves. 
But  even  on  reaching  his  fatherland.  Ga- 
ribaldi was  allowed  no  rest :  rumors  were 
rife  about  fresh  conspiracies  formed  by 
the  red  republicans,  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Garibaldi,  owing  to  his  recent 
connection  with  Mazzini,  was  implicated, 
and  he  was  requested  to  quit  the  country. 
After  taking  fiirewell  of  his  children, 
whom  he  left  with  his  mother  at  Nice,  he 
unmnrmuringly  took  up  his  wanderer's 
staff  again,  and  we  presently  find  him  at 
New- York,  engaged  in  candle-making, 
and  solving  intricate  mathematical  prob- 
lems as  he  bends  over  the  seething  tallow. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Peru,  where 
he  received  a  brilliant  reception  from  his 
compatriots,  and  finally  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  China 
trade.  Little  is  known,  however,  of  his 
movements  till  he  returaed  to  Genoa,  in 
1854,  as  commander  of  a  small  bark. 
Here  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  exist- 
ing form  of  government,  for  he  had  ever 
a  strong  partiality  for  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  took  command  of  a  small  steamer 
plying  between  Nice  and  Marseilles.  In 
this  peaceful  avocation  he  saved  enough 
money  to  purchase  a  small  estate  in  the 
island  of  Capraja,  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands,  while  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  labors  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, and  waiting  patiently  for  the  hour 
of  deliverance  for  Italy  to  sound. 

When  Napoleon  determined  on  the  war 
with  Austria,  Garibaldi  was  as  much  de* 
ceived  by  him  as  we  were.  He  fully  be- 
lieved in  the  truth  of  the  idea,  and  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  good  cause. 
The  Sardinian  government  authorized  the 
enrollment  of  volunteers,  and  no  one  but 
Garibaldi  could  take  the  command  of 
them.  But  so  great  was  the  opposition, 
oven  at  that  time,  offered  him,  and  the 
mass  of  calumnies  spread,  that  Count 
Cavour  hesitated  some  time  ere  gazetting 
him. 

The  new  corps  received  the  name  of 
Chasseurs  of  the  Alps,  and  recruits  flocked 
in  from  every  part  of  Italy.  So  soon  as 
hostilities  commenced.  Garibaldi  left  Tu- 
rin at  the  head  of  nearly  foar  thousand 
men,  who,  although  many  had  never  seen 
a  shot  fired  in  anger,  were  animated  with 
the  best  spirit.  Cleverly  outflanking  the 
Austrians,  Garibaldi  marched  on  Varese, 
where  Urban  hoped  to  catch  him  napping. 
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But  the  guerillero,  leaving  two  himdrod 
of  his  men  to  lielp  the  townsmen  in  kooj>- 
ing  the  Austrians  at  bay,  marched  round 
them  and  attacked  them  on  the  rear  and 
flank.     Tlie  Austrians  broke  and  fled. 

The  partisan  chief  was,  in  reality,  an 
object  of  the  gravest  terror  to  the  Tedes- 
cln.  To  the  soldiers  his  mere  name 
caused  an  invincible  horror :  he  was  de- 
clared to  bo  invulnerable ;  and  some  went 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  bullets  flattened 
on  his  forehead.  These  marvels  attribut- 
ed to  tlie  hero  of  independence  caused 
one  day  such  a  panic  among  a  reconnoi- 
tering  party  of  Austrians,  that  the  soldiei's 
returned  home  panting,  many  of  them 
having  thrown  away  their  arms  in  flying 
from  a  phantom,  for  no  danger  menaced 
them. 

Tiie  Austrians  suffered  another  sharp 
defeat  at  San  Fermo,  after  fighting  for 
eight  hours,  and  the  road  to  Como  lay 
open  to  the  patriot.  An  Italian  commit- 
tee was  established  in  the  town,  and  it 
became  General  Garibaldi's  head-quarters. 
While  here,  many  of  the  French  newspa- 
per correspondents  visited  the  General,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  copy,  and  we  may 
bo  permitted  to  quote  from  M.  Leonce 
Dupont,  one  of  the  liveliest  of  them,  who 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  Garibal- 
di's personal  appearance : 

"  I  was  introduced  in  my  turn.  I  experi- 
enced some  emotion  in  passing  the  threshold  of 
a  room  in  which  was  a  man  whose  adventurous 
intrepidity  had  gained  such  a  brilliant  renown. 
At  Paris  he  is  endowed  with  legendary  propor- 
tions, and  regarded  as  a  species  of  Schamyl. 
Every  one  dresses  him  after  his  own  fashion ; 
and  of  all  the  costumes  I  have  seen,  there  &m 
few  which  have  not  a  relationship  to  a  Calabrian 
brigand.  A  felt  hat  and  ferocious  countenance 
embedded  in  a  mass  of  disheveled  hair,  a  blouse, 
and  large  waist-belt  adorned  with  a  dozen  caval- 
ry pistols,  a  naked  saber  in  his  hand ;  such  is 
the  personage  of  the  legend.  He  may  have  ap- 
peared in  this  condition  ten  years  ago,  under 
the  walls  of  Rome,  but  times  have  changed,  and 
Garibaldi  with  them.  The  man  is  small,  deli- 
cate, and  nervous,  but  his  small  gray  eye  flashes 
like  polished  steel.  His  hair  is  cut  quite  short, 
and  though  he  wears  his  beard,  it  is  exactly 
like  hundreds  we  may  see  every  day  in  Paris, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  beginning  to  turn  slightly 
gray. 

**  I  know  not  if  he  is  cruel,  but  ho  has  a  very 
kind  voice.  lie  is  so  iar  civilized,  that  he  wears 
eye-glasses,  owing  to  his  short  sight  He  ap- 
pears to  be  about  forty,  but  in  reality  is  fifty- 
threo.  He  is  dressed  like  all  the  Sardinian  gen- 
erals, in  a  blue  tunic,  with  silver  lace  on  the 
collar  and  cuffs.     AVhcn  I  entered,  he  made  mc 


sit  down  by  his  side,  and  began  by  ofTering  me 
his  hand.  Then  he  addressed  some  very  polite 
remarks  to  me  in  the  best  French  I  have  heutl 
since  crossing  the  Alps.  I  thanked  him  for 
granting  me  an  interview,  when  he  had  so  many 
more  important  matters  to  attend  to,  and  dso 
told  him  of  the  idea  people  who  had  not  seen 
him  formed  of  him.  He  gave  the  ghost  d  a 
smile,  and  seemed  to  care  very  little  what  was 
thought  about  him. 

**  *  If  you  would  like  to  follow  my  column,*  he 
said,  *I  will  give  you  the  means;'  and  he 
drew  up  a  safe-conduct,  to  which  he  put  his  sig- 
nature, and  the  seal  of  his  staff.  *  With  that,* 
he  added,  ^you  can  march  with  us  day  and 
night,  exchange  shots  with  the  Austrians,  and 
write  to  your  journal  the  bulletin  of  our  deeds 
and  your  own." 

There  is  an  exquisite  touch  of  satire 
about  the  General's  offer  which  the 
Frenchman,  full  as  usual  of  his  self-import- 
ance, does  not  appear  to  have  noticed. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  affection  hift 
follower  displayed  for  Garibaldi,  thongh. 
he  was  inexorably  stem.  Thus,  M.  Am^ 
doe  Achard  tells  us  that  his  officers  had 
tho  greatest  difHculty  in  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  a  volunteer  whom  he  baa  con- 
demned to  be  shot  for  stealing  a  ring 
scarcely  worth  three  francs. 

The  victory  at  San  Fermo  caused  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  to  see  in  the  guerillero  an 
eminent  tactician,  and  it  was  for  a  mo- 
ment hoped  that  he  would  be  summoned 
to  take  a  more  impoitant  part  in  the  cam- 
paign than  he  had  hitherto  done.  But 
Louis  Napoleon  could  brook  no  rival  near 
his  throne ;  he  had  been  saved  by  an  in- 
spiration of  Macmahon  at  Magenta,  and 
it  would  not  do  to  allow  Garibaldi  to 
grow  too  great,  lest  he  might  cveutoally 
become  troublesome,  when  the  results  of 
the  *^  idea "  were  to  be  claimed.  As  it 
was,  his  force  had  swelled  to  very  decent 
proportions ;  he  had  under  his  command 
eight  thousand  men,  formed  into  three 
infantry  regiments,  two  hundred  and  fiftj 
guides,  and  two  hundred  carabiniers.  Uu 
aitillery  consisted  of  fourteen  light  guns, 
of  which  his  volunteers  had  taken  six  in 
action  before  they  could  be  spiked  by  the 
Austrians.  Kor  was  Garibaldi  idle  while 
remaining  at  Conio ;  he  sent  his  troops  to 
drive  Urban's  force  beyond  Monza,  and 
occupied  himself  in  coasting  the  Lago 
Maggiore  with  the  four  Austrian  steamers 
he  had  captured,  and  lifted  the  treasary 
at  the  various  customs  ports. 

On  the  eighth  of  June  he  made  a  for- 
ward move,  and  occupied  Bergamo,  which 
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town  the  Austrians  evacuated  on  the  pre- 
vioas  night.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Milan,  and  had  a  private  intei*view  with 
Victor  Emmanuel,  the  pui-pose  of  which 
has  hitherto  remained  a  secret.  On  his 
return  to  Bergamo,  hearing  that  fifteen 
hundred  Austrians  were  advancing  from 
Brescia,  he  sent  a  small  detachment  to 
meet  them,^  and  compelled  their  retreat. 
On  June  fifteenth,  Garibaldi  advanced  on 
Lonato,  and  his  officers  organized  free 
corps  in  the  Valteline,  to  the  great  alarm 
of  the  Austrians,  who  fancied  that  he  was 
about  to  invade  the  Tyrol.  He  then  sud- 
denly poured  down  on  Brescia,  after  de- 
feating the  Austrians  again  at  Castene- 
dolo.  Hardly  had  he  occupied  that  town, 
however,  than  he  heard  that  a  heavy  col- 
umn of  the  enemy  was  marching  against 
him.  He  advanced  with  two  regiments 
to  meet  them,  but  was  led  into  a  trap  by 
some  peasants,  of  whom  he  asked  inform- 
ation as  to  the  Austrians'  movements. 
On  their  saying  they  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  Tedeschi,  he  sent  back  one  of  his  reg- 
iments, but  had  scarcely  mounted  the 
bights  with  his  small  force  than  he  was 
enveloped  by  the  Austrian  cavalry.  Send- 
ing off  in  all  haste  to  General  Cialdini  for 
reinforcements,  he  held  his  ground  with 
his  usual  bravery.  For  a  moment  it  was 
thought  that  the  General  was  killed,  for 
his  horse  fell  with  three  bullets  in  its 
body,  but  he  was  up  again  in  a  moment. 
When  the  reinforcements  arrived,  the 
Austrians  were  compelled  to  retire,  and 
Garibaldi  held  his  ground. 

Anxious  to  reproduce  every  trait  which 
will  throw  light  on  the  true  character  of 
the  hero  of  Italy,  we  will  quote  here  from 
M.  Edmond  Texier,  of  the  Siecle^  who 
repeats  what  was  told  him  by  one  of  the 
volunteers  : 

*^  We  all  adore  our  chief,  though  he  speaks 
rarely,  and  is  most  incommunicative.  So  soon 
as  we  sec  him  we  look  at  his  cap ;  if  it  is  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is  satisfied ; 
i£y  on  the  contrary,  it  conceals  his  fiice  and  the 
peak  is  over  his  nose,  the  situation  is  grave  — 
we  may  expect  something  serious,  and  we  get 
ready  our  arms.  These  two  signs  never  fail  in 
their  effect.  The  other  day,  on  our  arrival  at 
Bergamo,  the  cap  was  further  back  than  ever. 
The  telegraph  had  informed  us  of  the  arrival  by 
milway  of  fifteen  hundred  Austrians,  who  were 
coming  to  Bergamo,  unaware  of  our  presence. 
We  ambuscaded  round  the  station ;  the  tele- 
graph announced  that  the  enemy  had  reached 
Sie  last  station  but  one ;  our  hearts  beat  with 
impatience  and  joy,  minutes  succeeded  minutes. 


but  nothing  came.  The  Austrians  had  gone 
back  at  full  speed  when  they  heard  of  our  pres- 
ence. Sudden  change  of  the  cap*s  position — for 
nearly  two  days  we  were  unable  to  see  even  the 
tip  of  his  nose.  This  devil  of  a  man  exercises 
such  influence  that  I  saw  him  in  an  action  send 
citizens  under  fire,  whom  he  gave  the  muskets 
of  his  wounded  soldiers,  and  they  behaved  most 
courageously.  Ever  between  the  two  lines  of 
sharpshooters,  it  is  a  miracle  that  ho  has  not 
yet  been  wounded;  the  peasants  believe  him 
bullet  proof.  I  should  never  end  if  I  tried  to 
describe  all  the  heroism  of  Garibaldi^s  small 
armv,  its  fabulous  marches,  its  surprises  and 
comoats.  At  Laveno,  for  instance,  the  Italians 
tore  muskets  fi*om  the  hands  of  the  Austrians 
through  the  embrasures.  On  opening  the  cam- 
paign Garibaldi  much  wanted  some  guns ;  but, 
unable  to  procure  them  from  the  War  Ministr}', 
he  took  four  from  the  Austrians.  For  a  long 
time  (jaribaldi  has  given  up  the  use  of  artillery  ; 
ho  only  fights  with  the  bayonet;  the  cannon 
remain  with  the  baggage,  and  he  would  gladly 
exchange  them  for  the  Mini6  rifles  he  is  so 
anxiously  expecting.  One  of  Garibaldi's  best 
shots  is  an  Englishman  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  who,  armed  with  an  excellent  Lancaster  rifle 
and  a  telescope,  appears  to  chase  the  Tyrolese. 
This  eccentric  person  was  asked  the  other  day 
if  he  had  joined  the  volunteers  to  establish 
Italian  independence,  or  simply  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  chase.  *■  I  am  very  much  attached 
to  the  independence  of  Italy,'  he  coolly  replied, 
*■  but  I  am  also  fond  of  shooting.' " 

By  this  time  Louis  Napoleon  had 
enough  of  glory;  Solferino  had  been 
fought  with  no  dishonor  to  the  Austrians, 
and  the  French  saw  before  them  a  weari- 
some winter  campaign,  occupied  with 
parallels  and  trenches,  of  which  they  had 
enjoyed  quite  sufficient  before  Sebastopol. 
Louis  Napoleon  had  cleverly  made  a  cat's- 
paw  of  Kossuth,  whom  he  had  summoned 
from  London,  not  with  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  revolutionizing  Hungary,  but  to 
prove  to  Francis  Joseph  that  he  shunned 
no  means  to  get  the  best  of  him.  Nor 
were  the  Austrians  sorry  to  see  the  war  ter- 
minate, for  the  enormous  robberies  com- 
mitted in  the  commissariat  department 
had  left  Verona  un provisioned,  and  there 
was  a  doubt  whether  Peschiera  could 
hold  out  any  length  of  time  against  the 
combined  attack  by  land  and  water. 

While  the  armistice  of  Villafranca  was 
being  signed.  Garibaldi  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Tiarno,  and  was  about  to  seize  the 
Lago  di  Garda  and  intercept  the  Austrian 
communication  between  the  Tyrol  and 
Verona.  Several  sharp  actions  had  al- 
ready taken  place  around  Bomico,  and 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  on  the 
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Stelvio  pass.  DuriDg  the  armistice,  If  any  thing  could  console  Garibaldi 
Garibaldi  retired  to  Como,  and  our  for  his  disappointed  hopes,  it  would  have 
readere  will  probably  remember  the  gra-  been  the  rapturous  reception  he  met  with 
phlc  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  him  there  in  all  the  cities  he  visited.  At  Bologna 
by  an  "Australian  Colonist,"  which  ap-  he  spent  several  hours  at  the  tomb  of 
peared  last  year  in  the  columns  of  the  Ugo  Bassi,  and  then  proceeded  to  help 
Times,  So  soon  as  the  preliminaries  of  General  Fanti  in  organizing  the  armv  of 
the  peace  were  decided  on,  Garibaldi  Central  Italy,  which  amounted  to  thirty 
handed  in  his  resignation,  which  Victor  thousand  men.  At  Ravenna  he  publicly 
Emmanuel  would  not  accept.  He  there-  explained  his  future  policy,  and  proposed 
fore  decided  on  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  subscription  for  the  million  muskets, 
his  own  manner,  and  advised  the  Italians  His  idea  was  at  once  understood,  and  sub- 
to  arm  and  form  an  army  capable  of  lay-  scriptions  poured  in  from  all  quarters, 
ing  down  its  own  conditions.  The  Chas-  Upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  volunteers 
seurs  of  the  Alps  were  i*aised  to  a  strength  were  also  enrolled,  and  it  was  a  public 
of  twelve  thousand,  their  head-quarters  secret  that  the  General  proposed  ere  long 
being  at  Como  and  Brescia.  On  July  toinvade  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
the  nineteenth.  Garibaldi  issued  the  fol-  From  Central  Italy  Garibaldi  proceed- 
fowing  general  order  in  confirmation  of  ed  to  Turin,  where  his  reception  was 
his  views :  equally  flattering.    On  the  evening  of  his 

arrival  he  had  another  interview  with 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  progress  of  political  victor  Emmanuel,  but  the  secret  has 
events  under  existmg  circumstances,  theltalmns  y^^^^  carefully  kept  as  to  the  subject  dis- 
must  neither  lay  down  theu:  arms  nor  feel  dis-  t  t*.  •  V  ui  u  ^.u««.  au^ 
couragcd  with  the  contraiy.  They  must  hurry  cussed  It  is  prol)able,  however,  that  the 
into  the  ranks,  and  testify  to  Europe  that,  led  ^.mg  did  all  m  his  power  to  dissuade 
by  the  valiant  Victor  Emmanuel,  they  are  ready  Garibaldi  from  any  aggressive  move- 
henceforward  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  ment,  to  which  the  General  would  not 
ofwhatevernature  they  may  be.  consent.     On    the   contrary,  the    Sardi- 

"Garibaldi,  GeneraV*  nians  themselves  were  beginning  to  grow 

T>  .  .,     >n,         ,,    .        ..  very  impatient,  for  it  was  suspected  that 

But  the  Gcnerd's  impatience  was  once  th/King  obeyed  foreign  inflaence.,  and 

more  aroused  by  the  rumors  which  trans-  j.  ,        =■       ^         ^  -^ssalaffa      Great 

nhed  of  the  first  conference  held  at  Zu-  "*y  *v"  „^!of^„     ti?S^'™.K^    w 

^.,.,      .         .»        .1         J.        V.  was    the  ao^itation,    tnereiore,  when    it 

nch;  tlic  turn  they  took  lendernig   his  ^.^g  suddenly  announced  soon  after  that 

presence  useless  with  the  army.    Ganbal-  ^         ,  (j^ribaldi  had  given  in  his  re«> 

d.  asked  for  unhm  ted  leave,  but  was  j^^  ^    ^^^^^    f  ^^S           ^^  CentA 

again  refined.     Stdl,  m  the  mesent  as-  j    j     ^„^8     ^             Emmanuel  had  ac 

pect  of  af&irs,  such  a  man  became  an  {^^  .       r^^  proclamation   our  hero 

embarrassment.    Ganbald.  continued  to  -J^^^  ^„  ^^^  ^^^i„„  ^„  ^^^^^  -^  the 

desire  the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  Victor  foiio™n„  t„rms  • 

Emmanuel  was  no  longer  free  to  second  '^ 

him.    The  Sardinian  government,  how-  "To  the  Itauans. 

ever,  wished  to  retain  his  services ;  and  "  As  underhand  intrigues  continuallv  check 

it  was  proposed  to  give  him  the  command  the  liberty  of  action  inherent  in  the  rank  I  hold 

of  the  Tuscan  army,  which  UUoa  had  re-  '"  the  army  of  Centoal  Italy,  and  which  I  em- 

signed.    VariouscoUinations, mysterious  ^^iJ^iil?  ^"4"^!^^^ r.SIU'S 

lor  the  present,  however,  were  made,  and  gje  military  service  for  the  present 

Garibaldi  was  granted  leave.     What  he  **0n  the  day  that  Victor  Emmanuel  once 

thought  of  the  intrigues  will  be  best  seen  again  summons  his  soldiers  to  arms  for  the  re- 

from  his  general  order  :  demption  of  the  country,  I  shall  bo  again  by  the 

side  of  my  bravo  companions.     The  mUerdbU 

*•*•  Mr  Comrades  in  Arms  ! — I  am  obliged  to  and  crafty  policy  which  for  a  moment  troobkt 

retire  at  present  from  the  service,  and  General  the  majestic  progress  of  our  afiairs,  must  pei^ 

Pomarctti  has  been  selected  by  his  majesty  to  suade  us  that  it  is  our  duty  to  assemble  around 

command  the  brigade.     I  trust,  while  brave  in  the  brave  and  legal  soldier  of  independence,  who 

action,  you  will  be  disciplined,  and   strive  to  is  incapable  of  recoiling  from  his  sublime  and 

acquire    under   arms    the    skill    which     will  generous  path,  and  that  we  should  prepare,  at 

allow    you  to  take  your   proper  rank  when  present  more  than  ever,  gold  and  iron  to  receive 

opposed  to  the  enemies  of  our  country.  those  who  would  gladly  plunge  us  again  in  the 

Garibaldi.  horrors  of  the  past.           Joseph  Gabibaldl 

''Bergamo,  Avg.  11,  1859."  "i^TiV^,  18^^  Nov.  1859." 
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At  Bologna,  the  dissatisfaction  prodac- 
d  by  the  policy  of  Count  Cavour  was  so 
ecided,  tnat  a  manifestation  was  even 
ttempted,  which  Garibaldi's  friends  wise- 
f  suppressed,  as  it  would  have  given  a 
riamph  to  the  Absolutist  party.  The 
Tuscan  government,  compelled  to  accept 
lis  resignation,  announced  it  to  the  pub- 
ic in  a  most  complimentary  general  or- 
.eTy  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
lonorary  rank. 

Afler  remaining  a  short  period  at  Nice 
rith  his  family.  Garibaldi  proceeded  to 
renoa,  ^vith  the  intention  of  settling  once 
lore  on  his  island-farm  of  Capraja.  From 
his  he  was,  however,  dissuaded,  and  he 
enmined  on  the  continent.  Lest  his  mo- 
ives  in  retiring  from  the  service  might 
e  misinterpreted,  he  issued  a  spirited 
roclamation  to  the  Ifalians,  in  which 
e  urged  them  never  to  lay  down  their 
rms  until  they  had  secured  the  inde- 
endence  of  their  country.  In  conclusion, 
e  said :  ^^  Fellow-citizens,  not  a  man 
mong  you  must  hesitate  to  put  his  mite 

0  the  national  subscription  —  not  one 
lust  neglect  to  have  hb  musket  in  readi- 
ess,  in  order  to  obtain — perhaps  to-mor- 
ow — ^by  force  what  they  hesitate  to  give 
s  to-day  in  justice."  At  this  time  his 
nemies  —  and  their  name  was  legion  — 
rere  striving  zealously  to  render  the  sub- 
sription  for  the  muskets  abortive ;  but 
lie  General  put  the  nation  on  their  guard 
gainst  the  intrigues  in  the  public  papers, 
'owards  the  end  of  December,  last  year, 
e  was  requested  to  accept  the  presidency 
f  the  Nazione  Armata^  but  was  induced 
)  decline  the  offer,  alleging  his  motives 

1  the  following  proclamation,  which  we 
note,  as  provmg  that  he  never  to  the 
itest  moment  swerved  from  the  path  he 
ad  laid  down  for  himself :    * 

"To  THE  Italians. 

"  Summoned  hy  some  of  my  friends  to  at- 
impt  the  character  of  conciliator,  amid  the 
x^tions  oi^  the  liberal  Italian  party,  I  was  inyit- 
1  to  accept  the  presidency  of  a  society  called 
le  *  Armed  Nation.* 

"  But,  as  the  armed  Italian  nation  is  a  fiict 
iiich  terrifies  all  that  is  disloyal,  corrupting, 
ad  tyrannical,  both  within  and  without  Italy, 
le  crowd  of  modem  Jesuits  has  been  alarmed, 
ad  shouted  *  Anathema!' 

"  The  government  of  the  Rt  GalarUuomo  has 
een  importuned  by  the  alarmists,  and  in  order 
ot  to  compromise  it,  I  have  decided  on  giving 
p  the  office  with  which  I  was  honored. 

**  In  perfect  agreement  with  all  the  members, 
therefore  declare  the  society  of  the  '  Armed 


Nation'  dissolved,  and  invite  every  Italian  how 
loves  his  country  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  the 
million  muskets. 

"  If,  with  the  aid  of  a  million  guns,  Italy,  in 
the  presence  of  the  stranger,  is  unable  to  arm  a 
million  soldiers,  we  should  have  to  despair  of 
humanity.     Let  Italy  arm,  and  she  will  be  free. 

G.  Garibaldl 

"  Turin,  Uth  Jan,  1860." 

There  were  many  signs  of  coming  hos- 
tilities for  those  who  could  read  aright. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  workmen  of 
Milan,  Garibaldi  told  them  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness.  Eren  the  Oat 
Deutsche  Poste  was  compelled  to  allow  ; 
"  We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
dangers  which  are  preparing  for  Austria 
in  Italy.  The  popularity  and  indefetiga- 
ble  activity  of  Garibaldi  seemed  called  on 
to  render  further  services."  The  corres- 
pondence from  Italy  in  our  leading  papers 
will  show  that  the  descent  on  Sicily  was 
being  carefully  revolved  in  the  General's 
mind,  though  we  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  been  so  promptly  undertaken  had  it 
not  been  for  tne  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France.  It  seems  as  if  Garibaldi  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  his  fevorite  monarch 
compensation  elsewhere  for  the  loss  he 
had  endured. 

The  events  connected  with  the  landing 
at  Marsala,  and  the  march  on  Palermo, 
will  be  too  fresh  in  the  mind  of  our  read- 
ers to  need  narrating  here.  There  can 
not  be  an  Englishman  whose  pulse  has  not 
throbbed  while  reading  those  splendid 
letters,  descriptive  of  the  hero's  progress 
from  victory  to  victory,  so  vividly  chron- 
icled for  us  in  the  broad-sheet  of  the 
Times.  The  man  whom  the  official  jour- 
nal of  Naples  branded  as  a  brigand  but  a 
short  month  ago,  is  now  christened  "  His 
Excellency,"  and  is  placed  on  equal  terms 
with  the  legitimate  ruler  of  a  kingdom. 
But  that  is  the  very  thing  which  causes 
us  apprehension,  for  diplomacy  is  now 
prepared  to  intervene,  and  bitter  experi- 
ence teaches  us  what  the  result  will  pos- 
sibly be. 

As  for  the  general  execration  bestowed 
on  the  young  King  of  Naples,  we  do  not 
join  in  it  so  readily,  for  we  remember 
that  the  nation  which  is  now  horror- 
stricken  at  the  bombardment  of  Palermo 
was  very  ready  to  condone  the  massacre 
of  the  Deux  Decembre,  and  send  its 
troops  to  fight,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with 
the  soldiers  who  had  perpetrated  that 
I  atrocity — nay,  worse,  allow  our  generals 
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of  unsullied  honor  to  stand  on  equal 
terms  with  Canrobert,  the  man  who  exe- 
cuted the  fell  orders  of  the  President. 
Still,  we  do  not  object  at  all  to  the  mark- 
ed aversion  all  the  crowned  heads  arc  dis- 
playing towards  Bombino  —  because  he 
has  been  unsuccessful — and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  deserves  all  credit  for  the  words  he 
uttered  in  the  House,  tliough  they  might 
have  been  expressed  in  better  English  : 
"It  is  the  fault  and  fortune  of  govern- 
ments like  those  of  Rome  and  Naples, 
when,  by  the  cruelties  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted under  their  authority,  their  sub- 
jects liave  been  driven  to  des])cration  and 
have  revolted,  that  they  appeal  to  all 
friendly  powers  for  assistance  to  remove 
the  men  who  are  the  authors  and  insti- 
gators of  the  revolution.  Those  govern- 
ments forget  that  they  themselves  are  the 
real  and  original  authors  and  instigators 
of  those  revolutionary  movements,  and  if 
their  prayers  were  granted,  and  steps 
taken  to  accomplish  the  object  they  de- 
sired, unless,  which  is  very  unlikely,  they 
were  prepared  to  alter  their  own  courses, 
the  first,  most  effectual,  and  only  neces- 
sary step  would  be  their  own  removal." 
In  these  sentiments  we  fully  coincide,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  our  govemment 
will  act  up  to  them ;  but  then,  we  awk- 
wardly remember  that,  but  a  week  prior 
to  uttering  these  honorable  remarks.  Lord 
Palmorston  made  a  most  chivalrous  speech 
in  defense  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  he 
allowed  to  be  strangled  without  holding 
out  a  hand,  or  even  shedding  a  tear  over 
the  poor  defunct.  All  parties  are  in  this 
instance  unanimous.  Bombino  is  to  be 
got  rid  of,  as  a  punishment  for  his  clumsy 
attempts  to  maintain  despotism,  and  he 
can  follow,  for  aught  we  care,  the  exam- 
pie  of  his  predecessor,  Dionysius  the 
younger,  and  keep  a  school,  though  from 
what  we  know  of  Bourbon  education,  we 
are  afraid  that  even  such  a  sc^anty  resource 
will  fail  him.  Louis  Napoleon  has  spok- 
en out  with  equal  decision  about  throwing 
the  King  of  Naples  overboard,  as  the 
Jonah  who  brings  despotism  into  discre- 
dit ;  and  in  this  case  we  are  inclined  to 
credit  him,  for  the  removal  of  the  King 
will  probably  prove  advantageous  to  his 
own  little  schemes. 

But,  while  we  agree  to  the  necessity  of 
allowing  the  tyrant  to  go  his  own  road  to 
destruction,  we  equally  demand  that  no 
interference  should  be  made  with  Garibal- 
di's progress,  for,  if  he  be  left  alone,  he 


can  settle  the  Italian  question  in  a  simple 
and  natural  way.  From  Naples  to  Rome 
would  be  but  a  step,  and  if  the  guerillero 
again  set  out  for  Venice,  as  in  1849,  it 
would  be  with  very  different  chances  of 
success.  Italy  once  united  under  the  scep- 
ter of  Victor  Emmanuel  would  be  realqr 
free,  and  could  resist  French  pressure. 
This  would  be  so  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  that  we  fear  Louis  Na- 
poleon will  do  2ill  in  his  power  to  prevent 
the  consummation,  for,  in  that  case,  the 
war  of  1 859  would  really  have  been  fought 
for  an  idea,  and  ho  would  have  spoken  the 
truth  in  spite  of  himse]£  As  you  can  not 
stay  a  lion^s  appetite  with  a  mutton-ebon, 
neither  will  a  Napoleon  be  satisfied  wiUi 
such  a  territory  as  Savoy  while  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  going  a  beg- 

AVe  doubt  whether  even  Mr.  Bright, 
the  last  new  friend  of  a  despot,  would 
venture  to  deny  that  for  montns  Muratist 
intrigues  have  been  going  on  in  Na]:^ 
with  various  chances  of  success.  As  a 
feather  will  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  so  we  now  have  suspicious  rumors 
of  a  constitution,  based  on  the  French 
model,  being  given  the  Neapolitans.  Thej 
ask  for  the  bread  of  freedom,  and  they  are 
offered  the  stone  of  despotism,  which, 
though  hidden  beneath  velvet,  is  as  grind- 
ing as  the  wheel  of  a  Juggernaut's  car. 
But  a  French  constitution  is,  fortunately, 
a  specialty  of  the  Bonaparte  family ;  it  is 
a  scepter  which  would  pierce  the  hand  of 
any  other  man  that  tries  to  wield  it.  In 
any  case,  the  inspiration  would  hail  from 
Paris,  and  the  result  would  be  the  moral 
disarmament  of  Sardinia,  who,  powerless 
to  do  good,  would  gradually  be  forced 
down  the  incline,  and  uecome  the  obedient 
puppet  of  which  Louis  Napoleon  would 
pull  the  wires. 

And  this  consummation  is  not  so  &r  ol^ 
unless  England  energetically  inteifoSi 
The  object  of  the  diplomatic  intcrventioii| 
we  are  told,  is,  in  the  event  of  •the  kii^f 
running  from  Naples,  to  protect  the  hon- 
orable citizens  from  the  atrocities  which 
the  lazzaroni  and  the  mercenaries  would  be 
sure  to  commence.  But  such  proteetaoa 
involves  the  presence  of  troops,  and  who 
so  willing  to  offer  such  assistance  as  the 
French  ?  The  work  would,  in  that  csM^ 
be  more  than  half  done ;  the  Neapolitans 
would  be  invited  to  decide  their  own  &te 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  we  knosr  l^ 
this  time  to  what  that  leads.    Lonb  Nfr 
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poleon  learned  the  value  of  that  weapon  in 
1848,  to  hold  in  terrorem  over  the  respec- 
table classes,  and  we  may  predict  what  the 
result  would  be  in  Naples.  Those  agents 
who  so  eminently  performed  their  dirty 
work  in  Savoy  would  be  let  loose  on  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
five-franc  pieces  would  not  weigh  in  the 
balance  against  the  possession  of  the  sove- 
reiffn  power  over  Italy. 

Are  our  ministers  prepared  to  prevent 
such  a  state  of  things  by  at  once  sending 
a  sufficient  force  into  the  Mediterranean, 
ready,  at  any  rate,  to  undertake  half  the 
diplomatic  business  ?  We  fear  not,  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  barren  protest  against 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  which  Lord  John 
RusseU  offered,  and  which,  terrified  by  his 
,own  audacity,  he  speedily  swallowed 
again,  hoping  it  might  have  been  over- 
heard. The  moment  is  a  critical  one  ;  the 
future  destiny  of  Italy  is  on  the  point  of 
solution,  and  it  depends  on  ourselves 
whether  it  prove  a  guarantee  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  or  the  final  cause  of  a 
general  conflagation. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  accused  (as  we  so 
fireauently  have  been  by  the  hired  agents 
of  Napoleon)  of  exaggerating  purposely, 
and  doing  our  utmost  to  stir  up  ill  blood 
between  two  great  nations,  which  only 
need  to  know  each  other  more  thorough- 
ly to  be  amazed  at  the  possibility  of  dis- 
sension. Our  reply  is,  that  we  are  Eng- 
lish before  all ;  we  are  as  anxious  as  any 
one  can  be  to  see  the  Anglo-French  alli- 
ance rendered  permanent  and  satisfactory, 
but  we  do  not  wish  peace  to  be  purchas- 
ed by  the  subversion  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  our  country.  This  new  doc 
trine  of  natural  frontiers  however,  is  one 
which  overthrows  the  balance  of  power, 
and  leads  constantly  to  misnnderstand- 
ings,  for  no  one  can  say  where  it  may 
end,  and  the  first  Napoleon  wished  to  em- 
brace all  Europe  in  the  natural  frontiers 
of  France.  The  present  Emperor's  policy 
has  lately  seemed  to  be  verging  m  the 
same  unhappy  direction,  and  it  is  time 
for  England  to  speak  her  mind  out  once 
and  for  all.  By  opposing  a  bold  front, 
Louis  Napoleon  might  be  induced  to  re- 
consider his  policy,  but  if  we  limit  our 
interference  to  useless  protests,  he  will 
end  by  despising  us,  and  what  the  result 
will  be  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss. 

In  the  present  case  there  is,  fortunately, 
no  occasion  for  even  a  divergence  of  opin- 
ion with  France.  Let  us  take  the  Emperor 


at  his  word ;  he  is  anxious  to  stop  a  la- 
mentable effusion  of  blood,  and  we  are, 
assuredly,  actuated  by  the  same  feelings. 
Let  us  not  confine  our  sympathy  to 
words,  but,  by  undertaking  a  joint  occu- 
pation, give  those  of  the  Neapolitans  who 
are  not  so  enamored  of  a  French  consti- 
tution as  others  appear  to  be,  an  opportu- 
nity for  expressing  their  deliberate  and 
honest  opinion.  If,  however,  we  neglect 
to  make  our  preparations,  we  may  feel 
assured  that  French  troops  will  occupy 
Naples,  and  then  farewell  to  any  hopes  of 
Italian  independence. 

Still,  we  hold  that  it  would  be  in  every 
respect  better  to  allow  Garibaldi  to  ac- 
complish his  riiission  without  any  diplo- 
matic interference.  With  a  chief  so  en- 
ergetic and  so  stern,  there  is  no  fear  of 
anarchy  getting  the  upper  hand,  and  if 
the  people  of  Naples  have  a  chance  of 
rising,  they  will  hold  the  ruffianly  solda- 
tesque  and  their  partisans  in  check.  At 
the  same  time,  we  consider  that  a  French 
intervention  would  lead  to  the  very  excess- 
es it  is  intended  to  prevent,  for  the  Ital- 
ian patriots  who  are  now  ready  to  assume 
the  helm  of  affairs  would  remain  in  the 
background  if  they  knew  that  the  French 
would  land  to  "  support  order,"  and  the 
populace,  left  without  leaders,  would  give 
way  to  atrocities  which  are  only  the  na- 
tural sequence  of  the  tyranny  under  which 
they  have  been  trampled  for  eleven  years, 
which  must  have  appeared  to  them  so 
many  centuries. 

It  would  be  truly  a  pitiable  thing  if 
Garibaldi  had  unconsciously  been  doing 
Napoleon's  evil  work  in  Sicily,  but  we 
confess  to  a  distrust  of  the  French  state- 
ment that  non-intervention  is  only  provi- 
sionally granted  as  regards  Sicily.  This 
seems  to  show  that  Louis  Napoleon  is 
quite  prepared  for  eventualities  at  Naples, 
and  we  appear  to  be  all  in  the  background 
as  regards  our  preparations.  It  would  be 
better  for  us,  then,  to  accept  the  pestilent 
"  nationality"  theory  at  once,  and  let  it 
be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  Ac- 
cording to  it  no  foreigner  has  a  right  to 
hold  a  foot  of  ground  in  Italy :  then  let 
the  French  troops  be  at  once  recalled 
from  Rome.  If  Francis  Joseph  will  not 
voluntarily  resign  Venetia,  let  him  hold 
it  if  he  can  against  the  forces  Garibaldi 
would  bring  into  the  field  within  six 
months,  but  let  no  interference  be  allow- 
ed. The  Italians  only  ask  to  be  let  alone  : 
while  feeling  duly  grateful  to  Louis  Na- 
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poleon  for  the  aid  he  offered  them  in 
1859,  they  now  consider  themselves  strong 
enough  to  walk  alone,  and  can  manage 
their  own  affairs  without  any  tutelage. 
In  this  way  we  think  that  matters  would 
very  si>ecdily  settle  down ;  the  Liberal 
party  would  be  satisfied,  while  the  Con- 
servatives would  be  only  too  glad  of  a 
solution  which,  while  it  consolidated  Italy, 
would  deprive  Louis  Napoleon  forever  of 
the  power  of  working  mischief  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Unfortunately,  diplomacy  must  have  the 
last  word  in  such  matters  as  the  settle- 
ment of  European  questions,  and  in  that 
England,  by  some  fatality,  always  comes 
off  second-best.  It  is  said  of  our  sailors 
that  they  earn  their  money  like  horses 
and  spend  it  like  asses ;  in  the  same  way 
it  may  be  asserted  of  us,  as  a  nation,  that 
we  win  advantages  in  the  field  and  throw 
them  a^vay  in  the  council-chamber.  Un- 
less we  are  very  careful,  we  shall  be 
chicaned  once  again  in  this  Neapolitan 
business,  and  have  nobody  to  blame  but 
ourselves. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  wheth- 
er Bombino  be  hurled  from  the  throne  of 
his  ancestoi*s,  or  supported  on  it  by  foreign 
bayonets  for  fear  of  the  consequences  to 
despotism  his  overthrow  may  entail,  in 
one  thing  we  may  all  agree,  and  that  is, 
in  applauding  the  great  man  who  has 
never  swerved  in  his  endeavors  to  make 
Italy  a  united  and  free  nation.  Had  Gari- 
baldi been  less  disinterested  than  he  is,  he 
might  now  be  high  on  the  list  of  general 
officers  in  France,  and  the  marshal's  staff 
might  be  within  liis  grasp  ;  but  he  is  not 
the  man  to  truckle  to  a  de^ot,  whatever 
glittering  rewards  he  may  have  it  in  his 
power  to  offer.  Garibaldi  recognizes  but 
one  master,  and  that  is  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and,  by  his  unswemng  purpose,  he  has 
rescued  that  master  from  a  position  which 
was  becoming  most  humiliating.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  has  now  the  opportunity 
for  breaking  those  silken  trammels  which 
Louis  Napoleon  has  woven  round  the  in- 
dependence of  his  nation,  and  we  sincere- 
ly hope  that  he  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

Compare  the  two  liberators  of  Italy, 
and  how  immeasurably  small  Louis  Napo- 
leon appears  by  the  side  of  Garibaldi! 
The  former  issued  pompous  proclamations, 


full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing ; 
and  what  became  of  his  boast  of  freeing 
Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  ?  So 
soon  as  he  had  secured  the  object  of  hb 
ambition,  he  deserted  the  Italians,  and  tbo 
condition  of  Venetia  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  faith  to  be  placed  in  his  promises. 
He  accepted  pledges  from  Francis  Joseph, 
which  he  gave  that  monarch  an  opi>orta- 
nity  of  evading ;  but  what  did  he  care  for 
the  liberation  of  Italy  when  his  own  pur- 
pose was  served  ?  Garibaldi,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  never  boasted ;  the  world  leami 
with  amazement  of  his  achievements  when 
they  are  accomplished ;  he  scorns  any  pro- 
mise which  he  is  unable  to  perform,  and 
he  advances  from  conquest  to  conquest 
Avith  the  dignity  of  a  truly  great  man. 
Both  men  have  had  their  fair  diare  of  d^ 
lumny  in  their  time,  but  while  the  greater 

Eortion  has  adhered  to  the  character  of 
louis  Napoleon,  and  left  ngly  patches 
upon  it.  Garibaldi  has  shaken  them  from 
him,  and  stands  forth  now,  with  anstained 
reputation,  as  the  Washington  of  Italy. 

Louis  Napoleon   may  go  down   amid 
blood  and  smoke,  and  leave  a  name  whidi 
will  SQYVe  as  a  warning  to  future  despots, 
if  Providence  allow  such  to  emerge  hence- 
forth ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  destiny 
of  Garibaldi,  his  name  will  be  enshrined 
in  the  page  of  history  as  that  of  an  ardent, 
unselfish  patriot,  whose  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  who, 
when  his  work  was  accomplished,  retired 
from  the  scene  of  his  exploits  the  same 
simple-minded    man    whom    no    victory 
could  intoxicate,  no  defeat  depress.   Socfa 
instances  are  rare,  and  it  has,  therefore, 
been  to  us  a  grateful  task  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  life  of  a  man  who  has 
been  traduced   for    party  purposes,  bat 
who  now  stands  forth  so  prominently  as 
the  champion  of  his  nation,  that  no  <^ 
lumny  can  injure  him,  no  perversion  of 
truth  undermine  the  glorious  reputatioo 
he  has  slowly  and  painfully  built  up  &r 
himself.    A  chosen  instrument  of  Provi- 
dence to  work  out  great  ends,  his  life  maj 
be  cut  short  when  his  mission  is  aooom- 
plished ;  but  we  earnestly  hope  that  be 
may  long  be  spared  to  the  world,  for  at 
the  present  day  we  possess  too  few  of 
such  men  to  serve  as  a  model  and  sd 
example. 
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ON   TUE   IMPORTANCE   OF   ENERGY   IN   LIFE. 


Not  long  since  it  was  incidentally  re- 
marked in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine, 
that  "  energy,  under  the  guidance  of  judg- 
ment, seemed  to  be  the  most  important  of 
practical  qualities."  A  critical  examina- 
tion of  history  and  life  would  probably 
show  that  energy  is  more  essential  to  this 
success  than  most  other  qualities  put  to- 
gether. Without  it,  men  of  the  rarest 
intellectual  gifts  advance  themselves,  or 
their  states,  if  they  are  rulers,  but  little  or 
not  at  all ;  though  their  gifts  may  be  of  a 
working  character,  as  good  sense,  percep- 
tion of  opportunities,  capacity  to  form 
plans  of  their  own,  or  to  estimate  correct- 
ly the  plans  of  others,  and  with  these 
raay  be  conjoined  the  power  of  attracting 
or  influencing  mankind.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  with  none  of  their  high  or 
amiable  qualities,  but  possessed  of  great 
energy,  succeed  beyond  expectation,  and 
even,  as  the  phrase  is,  beyond  belief.  Of 
course  it  is  not  meant  that  simple  energy 
will  of  itself  suffice.  Without  some  judg- 
ment, energy  will  resemble  the  strength 
of  a  blind  giant,  and  probably  produce 
mischief,  or  even  danger,  to  its  possessor 
as  well  as  to  other  people.  It  must  also 
be  accompanied  by  something  akin  to 
what  in  art  and  the  belles  lettres  is  callod 
invention,  but  which  quality  in  philosophy 
and  worldly  affairs  is  a  correct  perception, 
from  the  many  courses  before  a  man,  of 
that  which  will  best  lead  to  the  desired 
end.  Under  energy,  too,  must  be  includ- 
ed some  other  qualities  necessary  to  ac- 
tion, as  perseverance,  whether  in  the  more 
passive  form  of  watching  and  waiting  pa- 
tiently, or  the  more  active  phase  of  vigor- 
ous proceeding  at  the  nght  time.  Of 
course,  too,  some  knowledge  of  the  voca- 
tion followed  is  implied.  Mere  energy 
will  not  of  itself  constitute  a  great  gene- 
ral, without  some  knowledge  of  military 
art  or  experience  in  war ;  neither  will  it 
enable  a  man  to  make  his  fortune  in  a 
business  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  We, 
therefore,  throughout  presume  that  a  man 
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possesses  some  knowledge  of  the  pursuit 
he  engages  in,  and  has  the  average  natu- 
ral ability  necessary  for  its  exercise. 

So  great,  however,  is  the  effect  of  mere 
energy  as  the  predominating  quality  in  a 
character,  that  indifferent  plans  pressed 
with  resolute  vigor  often  reach  a  triumph- 
ant success;  while  far  superior  designs,  if 
carried  out  in  a  common  spirit,  fail  alto- 
gether, or  fall  very  short  of  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  them.  In  common  life, 
though  determined  pushing  often  suc- 
ceeds, it  sometimes  fails  from  the  distaste 
it  causes.  In  great  affairs,  where  it  is  not 
favor,  but  apprehension  or  contest  that 
induces  success,  the  energy  which  threat- 
ens or  forces  mostly  gets  the  best  of  the 
business.  The  present  time  furnishes  a 
remarkable  instnace  of  this ;  for,  except 
the  battles  of  the  Italian  campaigns,  the 
successes  of  Louis  Napoleon  have  been 
chiefly  gained  by  a  determination  to  attain 
them.  A  still  more  remarkable  instance 
is  that  of  Garibaldi,  whose  wonderful  en- 
ergy has  just  effected  results  unparalleled 
in  history ;  for  though  revolutions  as  start- 
ling may  have  taken  place,  the  means 
have  been  more  obvious,  and  success  less 
entirely  owing  to  a  single  man.  Energy 
indeed  is  not  the  only  quality  of  this  won- 
derful hero  ;  for  all  his  qualities  are  won- 
derful, especially  his  simple  magnanimity 
and  childlike  faith.  But  it  is  energy,  and 
the  gift  of  infusing  energy  into  others, 
that  most  conduces  to  Garibaldi's  success. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  our 
position  by  a  few  examples  in  the  leading 
pursuits  of  public  life;  and  first,  of  the 
soldier.  In  war,  indeed,  every  one  will 
admit  its  necessity ;  but  a  little  examina- 
tion will  show  that  energy  and  its  cognate 
qualities  are  even  more  important  than 
they  seem  at  the  first  blush,  excelling 
more  directly  professional  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements— that  is,  activity  and  resolu- 
tion, with  moderate  military  abilities, 
produce  greater  effects  than  the  highest 
strategical  and  tactical  genius  without 
13 
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them.  Every  one  has  heard  of  Tnrenne 
ns  one  of  llio  H''''-'l''St  masters  in  tlie  art 
of  war,  anil  liistoi'Ical  reailurs  know  him 
as  a  general  wIionc  military  diameter  and 
campaigns  Napoleon,  in  tlifi  leisure  of  St. 
Helena,  aiibniitted  to  elal>oi-nto  analysis 
and  cominentary.  The  name  of  his  rival, 
MontGCiicnIli,  is  also  a  familiar  word ;  but 
few  can  ciill  to  mind  niuoh  tlint  they  did, 
and  Ibrtlic  simple  reason  that  they  did 
but  liltie.  The  courage  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  improvcil  nature  of  military  wea- 
pons rendered  their  battles  and  sieges  Ics^i 
like  a  game  of  chess  than  the  cam|>aigna 
of  the  Italian  condottieii  of  the  middle 
[^rcs.  But  the  results  that  followed  fi'om 
tlic  oampaigiis  of  Turenne  and  Montocu- 
cidli  wore  often  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
the  bloodless  Indian  wars  of  the  merccn- 
ai'y  condottieri,  and,  as  Captain  Bvabazon 
points  out  in  his  Soldiers  and  their  fici- 
enre,  entirely  for  want  of  that  energy 
winch  in  action  never  stoj>s  till  it  has  got 
all  that  circumstances  will  pei-mit  it  to 
gain. 

"Of  all  that  can  be  Icamt  in  schools  of  the 
nrt  of  war,  of  its  theories  and  teehnicalilics,  Tu- 
ivnne  was  a  perfoet  master.  His  plans  of  cain- 
|Kii^,  the  fruits  of  study  and  meditation,  were, 
if  not  altosi'tlier  faultless,  at  least  superior  iu 
originality  and  boldress  of  de.>-iKn,  in  scope  and 
scientific  comhinatinn,  to  those  of  his  immeiliute 
predece.'isorK,  with  the  exception  of  Gustavus, 
(.\dnlphuH.)  Some  of  Itis  marches  may  Iw 
ranked  with  those  of  Tsapolenn  and  Marlbo- 
rouf^h;  but  whtn  the  hour  of  decisive  action 
had  arriycd,  Turenne  displayed  all  his  inferiority 
to  tho»  great  Ecnerals. 

"  The  campaigns  of  tbo  Rhine  are  market)  by 
the  same  Tigor  ^concqilion  nnd  tVuillessness  of 
result  We  can  not  refuse  li>  admire  the  rc- 
Hncd  subtlety,  the  wily  devices  of  Tnrenne  and 
Monlecuculli ;  but  their  attitude  reminds  us 
rather  of  two  eipcrt  fencers,  at  an  assiiult  of 
arms,  playing  with  buttoned  foils,  nnd  eshibil- 
inj;  their  easy  frraces  and  elaborate  science,  than 
of  men  really  bent  on  the  stem  business  of  tifc 
ami  death.  They  advance  and  retreat,  they 
feint  and  parry,  march  and  countermarch,  ma- 
neuver and  out-maneuTcr  with  tedious  caution 
and  )icrsererance ;  but  we  nait  in  Tain  for  the 
Iktol  stroke.  We  miss  the  ca^ir  eye  and  the 
ready  hand  of  a  Cminwctl  or  a  Condii,  inspired 
by_(heir  soldier  instinct  when  to  launch  forth 
their  strength,  and  stake  every  tiling  on  the  re- 
sult of  a  single  blow. 

"  The  fiwt  can  not  bo  concealed  that  these  two 
celebrated  rivals  of  the  screnlcenth  century,  al- 
thiiugh  personally  brave,  often  wanted  nerve 
and  moral  resolution  at  the  critical  moment  of 
action.'' — itohlien  mul  Iheir  Oe'unee,  by  Captain 
Bi-abazon,  RA.,  pp.  ISti,  15T. 
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The  French  rival  of  Tnrenne,  the 
"  great  Condi-,"  may  not  bear  so  high  a 
general,  and  cei-tainly  not  so  high  a  tech- 
nical, reputation  as  Turenne,  but  his 
battles  are  probably  better  known,  bo- 
cause  they  were  productive  of  greater  re- 
Hidts,  or  at  least  might  have  been,  had 
they  been  thoroughly  followed  out.  As 
a  scientific  soldier,  Condu  might  be  mach' 
infei-ior,to  Turenne ;  but  he  had  a  quick 
coup  (Fieil  to  seize  the  turning-points  of 
a  battle,  a  pompt  readiness  to  avail  him- 
self of  them,  and  an  energetic  detemiinar- 
tion  in  carrj^'inj;  out  his  operations.  These 
qualities  gained  his  first  and  greatest  bat- 
tle, that  of  Rocroi ;  and  in  defiance  of 
technical  rules,  if  not  of  received  precau- 
tions. Paul  Louis  Courier,  indeed,  has 
made  ICocroi  a  text  for  intimating  that 
there  is  no  such  tldng  as  the  military  art. 

"  I  ani  ready  to  believe,  since  every  body  nji 
it,  that  there  is  an  art  in  war ;  but  yoa  most 
acknowledge  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  re- 
quires no  apprenticeship.  It  is  the  only  ait  oni 
knows  without  ever  having  learned  it  In  iU 
others,  study  and  time  are  requisite.  One  be- 
gins hy  beiiig  a  schobu- ;  hut  in  this,  oaf  is  at 
once  a  master ;  and  if  one  has  the  least  taloit 
for  it,  one  accomplishes  one's  ehef-irmuvn  at 
the  same  time  with  one's  eotip  d'euaL  .  .  . 
A  young  prince  of  eighteen  poets  down  from  tba 
court,  gives  a  battle,  gains  it,  and  then  he  is  a 
great  captain  for  tlio  rest  of  his  lifb,  and  As 
greatest  captain  in  the  world." 

Besides  exaggei-ation,  there  is  some  in- 
accuracy here ;  for  Condo  was  in  his 
twenty-firel  year,  and  had  served  in  two 
cainjiaigns,  which  though,  of  no  great 
extent  or  imijortince,  must  have  given 
him  some  iivactical  knowledge  of  "  the 
art  of  war,"  They  were  equivalent  to 
two  yeai-s'  "  a|»prenticc9hip."  There  is, 
however,  justice  in  the  satire,  if  we  omit 
tu  consider  that  in  matters  of  action  ener- 
getic activity  is  the  one  thing  needful. 

The  reputation  of  Julius  Caesar,  all 
things  considered,  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  king  or  conqueror.  It  has  probably 
sustained  t lie  fiime  of  Pompey,  merely  by 
the  latter  being  associated  with  Ciesar  m 
his  riv.il,  so  that  Ca3sar  has  rendered  eaoh 
"  familiar  in  the  mouth  as  household 
words,"  by  giving  names  to  dogs  and  ae- 
grocs.  Of  the  varied  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments of  Cicsar  it  is  needless  to 
s]ieak  ;*  but  such  variety  of  acquisitiOB 

■  "  But  Cierar  liun  other  cUunia  on  hiilory  beiidM 

th.it  of  political  preeminence Aa  tbi 

historian  of  Ilia  oivn  exploits  he  vaa  repated  wcond 
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and  such  incessant  exertion  as  his  life  was 
passed  in,  required  wonderful  energy  as 
the  basis  of  his  character.  Though  his 
merits  as  a  soldier  have  become  prover- 
bial, yet  his  military  skill  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  great  as  that  of  some  men 
with  far  less  reputation  ;  nor  can  he,  like 
Epaminondas,  claim  the  discovery  of  any 
great  principle  of  war.  As  i)r.  Araold 
remarks,  it  was  Caesar's  rapidity  that 
ojften  secured  his  successes.  "  As  a  gene- 
ral," says  that  historian,  "  it  is  needless 
to  pronounce  his  eulogy;  we  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  the  quality  which 
most  contributed  to  his  success  on  several 
occasions  was  his  great  activity  ;  and  al- 
though this  may  seem  a  virtue  no  way 
peculiar  to  men  of  superior  minds,  yet  in 
the  practical  business  of  life  there  is  none 
which  produces  more  important  results. 
Nor  is  It  in  fact  an  ordinary  quality  when 
exhibited  in  persons  invested  with  exten- 
sive power,  for  then  it  implies  quickness 
and  decision  in  difficulties,  than  which  no- 
thing confers  on  one  man  a  more  com- 
manding superiority  over  others."* 

A  glance  at  the  life  of  Hannibal  will 
show  that  energy  was  the  leading  quality 
of  that  great  commander,  though  every 
battle  and  almost  every  movement  was 
distinguished  by  some  special  military 
skill,  or  the  illustration  of  some  leading 
principle  of  war.  His  whole  course,  how- 
ever, exhibited  those  general  qualities  of 
perseverance,  determination,  promptness, 
and,  in  short,  of  energy,  that  are  available 
in  every  branch  of  active  life.     His  reso- 


to  no  writer  of  his  class  who  had  arisen  in  Rome  ; 
as  an  orator,  to  none  perhaps  but  Cicero.  He  wrote 
on  grammar ;  he  wrote  on  augury  and  astronomy ; 
he  wrote  tragedies  and  verses  of  society ;  he  wrote 
a  satire  in  prose,  which  he  called  his  ArUi-Cato. 
But  while  other  illustrious  men  have  been  celebrat- 
ed in  some  one  department  of  genius,  the  concur- 
rent voice  of  antiquity  averred  that  Caesar  was  ex- 
cellent in  all.  *  He  had  genius/  says  Cicero,  *  un- 
derstanding, memory,  taste,  reflection,  industry, 
and  exactness.'  '  He  was  great,'  repeats  a  modem 
writer,  *  in  every  thing  he  undertook,  as  a  captain, 
a  statesman,  a  lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  i 
an  historian,  a  grammarian,  a  mathematician,  and 
an  architect.'  And  as  if  to  complete  the  picture  of 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  human  ability,  we  are 
a.«ured  that  in  uU  the  exercises  of  the  camp  his  skill 
and  vigor  were  not  less  conspicuous.  He  fought  at 
the  most  perilous  moments  in  the  ranks  of  his  sol- 
'liers ;  lie  could  manage  his  charger  without  the 
use  of  reins,  and  he  saved  his  life  at  Alexandria  by 
his  expcrtness  as  a  swimmer." — The  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic^  by  Charles  Merivale,  B.D. 

•  Dr.    Arnold's   History  of  the   Later    Roman 
Cofnmonwealth^  vol.  ii.  pp.  108,  109. 


lution  to  brave  the  whole  power  of  Rome 
by  provoking  a  war ;  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  a  route  which  was  a  march  of  discov- 
ery as  much  as  a  military  operation ;  his 
passages  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Alps ; 
his  long  continuance  in  Italy,  though  un- 
supported by  Carthage,  and,  when  at 
length  defeated  and  driven  from  his 
country,  the  zeal  with  which  he  sought 
throughout  the  world  to  raise  up  enemies 
against  Rome,  at  an  age  when  time  and 
toil  might  naturally  have  chilled  his  ardor, 
are  examples  of  the  rarest  energy ;  and  if 
this  particular  trait  does  not  strike  the 
mind  conspicuously  at  the  first  glance,  it 
is  perhaps  owing  to  the  exact  proportion 
in  which  every  military  quality  was  united 
in  his  mind,  rendering  him,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  soldiers  as  well  as  histori- 
ans, the  greatest  captain  that  the  world 
has  seen. 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  m  a  cursory  essay 
like  this.  Where  great  results  are  at- 
tained, and  not  mere  technical  or  scien- 
tific campaigns  carried  on,  we  think  ener- 
gy will  be  found,  though  not  the  sole,  yet 
the  dominating  quality,  whether  in  civi- 
lized or  barbarian  war.  Energy  tainted 
with  ferocity  was  the  trait  of  the  Tartar 
conquerors,  Zingis  Khan  and  Timour,  as  it 
was  of  the  most  warlike  Turkish  Sultans ; 
and  as  it  was,  though  without  the  ferocity, 
of  Baber,  the  first  of  the  Great  Moguls. 

In  revolutions  or  civil  commotions, 
where  regular  authority  is  more  or  less 
set  aside,  and  men's  minds  are  no  longer 
swayed  by  habitual  ideas,  the  ready,  en- 
ergetic man  carries  all  before  him.  Sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  already  mentioned, 
of  a  perception  of  the  main  end,  and  the 
best  modes  of  reaching  it,  energy  over- 
rides all  other  qualities  in  civil  disturb- 
ances, though  the  "  others"  may  be  higher 
and  better  in  themselves.  In  the  French 
Revolution  the  Girondists  were  far  supe- 
rior as  philosophers,  as  patriots,  and  as 
men,  to  the  Mountain  ;  but  the  Mountain 
party  had  more  energy  and  fewer  scruples 
— "I'audace,  encore  I'audace,  toujours 
I'audace,"  of  Dan  ton — and  tliey  triumphed 
over  the  learned,  accomplished,  capable, 
well-meaning,  and  even  courageous  Giron- 
dists. Indeed  the  fairness  and  moderation 
so  highly  prized  in  theory  and  moral  trea- 
tises, seems  always  doomed  to  misfortune 
in  troubled  times.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Rome,  the  best,  and  in  the  quieter  sense 
of  the  word,  the  ablest  citizens  of  Rome, 
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from  Antony  the  orator  to  Cicero  himself, 
were  vanquished  and  murdered  by  men 
whose  highest  qualities  were  some  form 
of  energy  too  often  degenerating  into  fe- 
rocious cruelty.  During  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  this  country  it  .was  the  same. 
Moderate  men  of  both  parties,  who  shrank 
from  violence  and  wished  to  settle  the 
dispute  on  terms,  were  jostled  aside  by 
both  parties,  or  withdrew  one  after  an- 
otlier  in  conscientious  <lis2fust.  It  is  the 
same  now,  when  Liberal  Conservatives 
or  Conservative  Lil)erals,  wanting  energy 
to  combine  and  make  themselves  a  power 
to  whose  views  effect  must  be  given,  are 
utterly  disregarded  by  the  unscrupulous 
energy  of  the  Manchester  school,  and  the 
active  determination  of  the  leaders  of  ri- 
val factions,  to  get  office  or  to  keep  it  by 
bidding  one  against  the  other. 

It  is  the  same  through  all  history,  and 
j)erhaps  no  state  offers  so  many  and  so 
distinct  examples  of  the  effects  of  energy 
or  the  want  of  it,  as  that  of  Florence. 
The  events  nii<jjht  be  of  no  moment  to  the 
world  or  in  themselves,  for  they  were  not 
of  high  emprize,  and  their  iniluence  was 
limited  to  their  own  factions ;  but  thev 
exhibit  the  effect  of  certaui  qualities  as 
completely  as  greater  actions,  while  the 
numerous  able  writers  on  Florentine  his- 
tory have  preserved  more  ample  and 
trustworthy  accounts  of  these  civic  com- 
motions than  remain  of  almost  any  other 
state.  One  of  the  most  picturescjue  and 
^:trikmg  of  these  examples  is  the  revolu- 
tion of  which  Michele  di  Lnndo  became 
the  leader.  In  1:179,  the  disputes  came 
to  a  head  which  had  latterly  hwu  grow- 
ing up  between  the  nobile  jyopohnd  claim- 
in":  offices,  the  older  nobilitv  who  wished 
to  retain  the  right  of  candidateship  to 
themselves,  the  people  whose  guilds  or 
companies  were  excluded,  and  the  popu- 
lace who  had  no  guilds  at  all.  A  ])opular 
outbreak  ensued.  The  sitjuorv  and  ma<x- 
istrates  displayed  that  hesitation  and  tim- 
idity whicli  civic  rulers  too  generally 
exhibit  in  times  of  disorder,  as  do  some- 
times rulei*s  who  are  not  civic.  The  more 
respectable  classes  kej)!  thL-mselves  at 
home,  or  gave  advice  which  was  not  fol- 
lowed, an<l  for  several  days  tlie  armed 
populace,  meeting  with  no  opposition,  con- 
ducted  themselves  extremely  like  Jack 
Cade's  followers.  They  beset  the  palace 
i)f  the  Sii]fnorv,  demanding:  with  "terrible 
outcries"  certain  j^risoners,  and  "to  ob- 
tain them  by  force,  since  they  were  not 


rendered  to  menaces,  they  burned  the 
house  of  Luigi  Guicciardini,  (Gonfalonier 
of  Justice,)  so  that  the  signors,  for  fear  of 
worse,  delivered  them  up.  These  men 
being  recovered,  the  people  took  the  gon- 
falon of  justice  from  the  bearer,  and  under 
this,  they  burned  the  houses  of  many  citi- 
zens, seekuiuc  out  those  of  men  who  were 
odious  for  public  or  private  reasons.  In- 
deed many  citizens,  to  revenge  their  per- 
sonal injuries,  led  the  multitude  to  the 
houses  of  their  enemies,  for  in  such  a  mob 
it  was  sufficient  for  one  voice  to  shout  out 
to  the  house  of  such  a  one,  or  that  he  who 
held  the  gonfalon  should  turn  himself 
thither.-' 

This  i)leasant  state  of  things  endured 
for  several  days,  the  people  relieving  their 
harsher  proceedings  by  acts  of  considera- 
tion and  compliment.  Tliey  made  seven- 
ty-four Cavaliers,  without  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  persons  knighted,  some  of 
the  number  indeed  having  just  had  their 
houses  burned,  among  whom  was  the 
Gonfalonier  of  Justice.  At  last  they  pre- 
sented themselvcjs  before  the  Palace  of 
the  Signory,  and  frightening  away  the 
Signors,  till  there  only  remained  Alaman^ 
no  Acciaiuoli  and  Niccolo  del  Bene,  who 
had  counseled  resistance.  These  "not 
to  be  held  more  bravo  than  wise,  secinj? 
themselves  left  alone,  also  departed  ;"  and 
except  the  eight  commissioners  of  war, 
(who  remained,)  the  building  was  left 
vacant  for  the  })eople  to  occupy. 

"  When  the  i)lebcians  entered  tho  palace,  one 
Michele  di  Lando,  a  woolcomber,  had  the  Gon- 
falon of  Justice  in  his  hand.  This  man,  with- 
out shoes  to  his  feet,  and  with  scanty  clothing 
on  his  hack,  spranp:  up  tho  stairs,  the  crowd 
following  him.  "When  he  had  entered  the 
audience-chamber,  he  stopi)ed,  and  turning  to 
the  people,  said :  *  You  see  this  palace  is  yours, 
and  this  city  is  in  your  hands ;  what  aoos  it 
appear  to  you  should  now  be  done  V  To  which 
all  replied,  *  that  they  wished  tliat  he  should 
be  (ionfalonier  and  Signer ;  and  that  he  should 
govern  them  and  the  city  as  appeared  good  to 
him.*  Michele  accepted  the  Signory,  becaufie 
he  >vas  a  sagacious  and  prudent  man,  and  more 
beholden  to  natiu*c  than  to  fortune.  Ho  deter- 
mined to  quiet  the  city,  and  stop  tho  tumultfl» 
and  to  give  himself  time  to  bring  things  into  or- 
der, an(l  to  occupy  the  people,  he  comnumded 
that  they  sho'iM  seek  for  one  Ser  Xuto,  intended 
by  Messcr  Lapo  da  Castiglionchio  for  Bargdla 
[the  Bargcllo  was  a  prison,  and  its  yard,  or 
ctnirt,  a  place  of  execution ;  the  officer  was  i 
species  of  sheriff,  head  of  the  jailers  and  po- 
lice.] Upon  which  commission  the  greater  part 
of  those  that  had  entered  the  chamber  set  oC 
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That  he  might  commence  with  justice  the  gov- 
ernment ho  had  acquired  by  fortune,  he  publicly 
forbade  that  any  one  should  burn  or  steal  any 
thing  ;  and  to  frighten  all,  he  erected  the  gallows 
in  the  piazza,  [square  of  the  Palace.]  To  begin 
the  reform  of  the  city  he  displaced  the  Syndics 
of  the  Arts,  and  appointed  new  ones ;  he  de- 
prived of  their  magistracy  the  Signory  and  the 
colleges,  and  burned  the  purses  of  their  offices.* 
Meanwhile,  Nuto  was  brought  by  the  multitude 
into  the  piazza,  and  hanged  to  the  gallows  by 
one  foot ;  and  whoever  was  by  having  cut  away 
a  piece  of  him,  in  a  trice  there  remained  of  him 
nothing  but  the  one  foot  On  the  other  side, 
the  Eight  of  the  War,  [magistrates  or  officials 
appointed  to  manage  war  business,  and  who,  as 
already  mentioned,  had  not  decamped  from  the 
Palace  with  the  Signors,]  believing  that  them- 
selves —  by  the  departure  of  the  Signory  —  re- 
mained the  rulers  (principi)  of  the  city,  had 
alread}'  appointed  a  new  Signory.  This  Michele 
getting  wind  of,  sent  them  word  that  they  should 
immediately  depart,  for  he  wished  to  show 
to  every  one  how  without  their  counsel  he  could 
govern  Florence.  He  afterwards  assembled  the 
Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and  created  the  Signory  ; 
four  from  the  lower  plebeians,  two  from  the 
greater,  and  two  from  the  lesser  arts.  Besides 
this,  he  made  new  lists  of  candidates,  and  di- 
vided the  Government  into  three  parts ;  one  of 
the  new  arts,  (or  guilds,)  one  of  the  lesser,  and 
one  of  the  greater.  He  gave  to  Mcsser  Salves- 
tro  di  Medici  the  rent  of  the  shops  on  the  old 
bridge,  to  himself  the  Podestcria  of  Empoli,  and 
bestowed  rewards  upon  mafty  other  citizens, 
friends  of  the  plebeians ;  not  so  much  to  requite 
them  for  their  exertions,  as  that  they  might 
protect  him  from  future  envy." — Macchiavelli, 
Istorie  Florentini,     Book  III. 

This  "  reformation"  did'not  satisfy  the 
plebeians,  or  more  properly  the  masses. 
They  thought  the  greater  popolani  had 
too  much  power  in  the  government ;  and, 
in  short,  again  took  up  arms,  and  set  up  a 
new  government,  and  formed  a  new  plan 
of  reformation.  With  that  stronir  sense 
of  formal  authority  which  seems  to  have 
characterized  the  Florentine  populace, 
sanctioninc:  in  their  minds  robberies  and 
burnings  if  perpetrated  under  the  banner 
of  the  Gonfalonier  of  Justice,  they  requir- 
ed the  Signory's  recognition  of  their  new 
constitutions,  and  sent  two  of  their  num- 
ber to  demand  it. 

**  These  men,  with  great  audacity  and  greater 
presumption,  set  forth  their  commission  to  the 

♦  irndcp  the  Florentine  Kepublic  the  appoint- 
ment to  ruling  or  administrative  offices  was  in 
theory  by  lot  The  names  of  the  qualified  candi- 
dates were  put  into  a  puwe,  and  the  drawing  decid- 
ed the  choice.  What  Michele  really  did  was  to 
abrogate  the  existing  list  of  candidates,  and  form 
new  ones. 


Signory,  and  upbraided  the  Gonfalonier  with  the 
dignity  they  had  given  him,  the  honor  they  had 
done  him,  and  with  how  much  ingratitude,  and 
how  little  regard,  he  had  governed  them.  And 
towards  the  conclusion,  coming  to  threats,  Mi- 
chele was  not  able  to  endure  their  arrogance, 
but  considering  rather  the  dignity  he  held  than 
his  former  humble  condition,  he  resolved  by  ex- 
traordinary means  to  repress  such  extraordinary 
insolence  ;  and  drawing  the  sword  with  which 
ho  was  girded,  he  first  wounded  them  severely, 
and  then  had  them  seized  and  confined. 

"  When  this  was  known  it  inflamed  the  whole 
multitude  with  anger,  and  thinking  themselves 
able  to  acquire  by  force  wliat  they  had  not  at- 
tained without,  they  furiously  and  tumultuous- 
ly  took  up  arms,  and  moved  themselves  to  go 
and  constrain  the  Signory.  On  the  other  hand, 
Michele  had  anticipated  this,  and  determined  to 
prevent  it;  thinking  it  more  to  his  glory  to 
meet  the  enemy  than  to  await  him  within  walls, 
and  to  have,  like  his  predecessors,  to  fly  with 
his  own  reproaches  and  the  dishonor  of  the 
Palace.  He  therefore  got  together  a  great  num- 
ber of  citizens,  (who  had  already  begun  to  re- 
pent of  their  former  supineness,)  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  followed  by  many  armed  men, 
proceeded  to  Santa  Maria  Novella  to  encounter 
his  opponents.  The  plebeians  who  had  (as  wc 
said  above)  come  to  the  same  determination,  had 
also  set  out  for  the  piazza  about  the  time  that 
Michele  moved  upon  them,  and  each  taking 
different  ways,  they  did  not  encounter  on  the 
road.  When  Michele  returned,  he  found  the 
piazza  occupied  and  the  Palace  assailed,  so  join- 
ing his  forces  to  those  of  the  defenders,  he  over- 
came the  assailants,  driving  part  from  the  city, 
and  compelling  part  to  throw  away  their  arms 
and  conceal  themselves.  The  victory  being 
gained,  the  tumults  were  composed,  and  solely 
by  the  virtue  of  the  Gonfalonier,  who  excelled 
every  citizen  of  that  time  in  courage,  in  pru- 
dence, and  in  goodness,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  few  that  have  benefited  their  coun- 
try. For  if  he  had  possessed  an  evil  or  ambi- 
tious mind,  the  Republic  would  have  completely 
lost  its  liberty,  and  fallen  under  a  worse  tyranny 
than  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Athens.  But  his 
goodness  never  allowed  a  thought  to  enter  his 
mind  that  was  contrary  to  the  general  weaL — 
Ibid. 

Perhaps  in  this  old  Italian  patriot  the 
reader  may  have  recognized  some  resem- 
blance to  Garibaldi.  But,  sad  to  say,  the 
energetic  qualities  of  Michele  availed  him 
more  than  his  goodness,  since  this  last 
did  not  save  liim  from  banishment  in  an- 
other revolution,  which  took  place  about 
three  years  afterwards. 

Similar  examples  of  the  wonder-work- 
ing effects  of  energy  might  be  multiplied, 
but  the  memory  of  most  readers  will  sug- 
gest instances  for  themselves.    The  story 
}  of  Michele  di  Lando  is  merely  quoted  a3 
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a  proof  of  the  power  of  energy  (for  how- 
ever his  other  qualities  might  have  helped 
him  afterwards,  they  availed  him  nothing 
at  the  moment)  in  advancing  and  sustain- 
ing a  man  on  a  critical  occasion,  when  he 
had  no  aid  whatever  from  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  birth,  fortune,  con- 
nection, profession,  reputation,  training, 
or  such  an  external  as  dress.  The  cases 
of  failure  even  to  ruin  from  the  want  of 
energy  are  more  numerous  than  the  ex- 
amples of  success.  The  latest  case  in  our 
times  is  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  lost 
his  crown  by  temporizing  instead  of  giv- 
ing Marshal  Bugeaud  the  order  to  put 
down  the  insurrection-;  for  the  Italian 
Dukes  are  too  small  in  their  characters 
and  incidents  to  be  worth  mentioning. 
But,  in  fivct,  history  is  full  of  such  ex- 
amples. 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  illustra- 
tions of  the  advantages  of  energy  are  not 
adduced  as  instances  of  virtue,  or  as  con- 
ducing to  happiness.  It  is  probable  that 
a  man  with  public  power  in  his  grasp  may 
act  more  wisely  in  avoiding  the  struggle 
to  attain  it. 

**  Happy  low  lie  down  ; 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

But  we  are  not  speaking  of  what  is  wise, 
or  virtuous,  or  tending  to  happiness,  but 
of  what  the  world  calls  "  success." 

Despotic  statesmanship,  such  as  that  of 
(/ardinal  Richelieu,  or  the  present  ruler 
of  France,  is  so  closely  allied  to  violence 
in  its  nature  and  its  practice,  that  it  dif- 
fers from  war  rather  in  mode  than  essen- 
tially. But  under  constitutional  govern- 
ment, the  measures  of  statesmen  are 
influenced  by  public  ojnnion,  and  to  be 
received  and  be  successful  must  be  shaped 
with  a  thoroui^h  attention  to  the  real  or 
supposed  national  interests,  (meaning  by 
national  the  people  at  large,  instead  of 
rulers  and  professional  politicians  ;)  but  in 
such  states  some  foim  of  energy  is  also 
the  prime  necessity.  Of  course  it  must 
be  accompanied,  as  already  observed,  by 
other  qualities;  still,  observation  will 
show  us  that  without  energy  all  other 
(Qualities  are  of  slender  account,  leading 
in  fact  to  that  scheme  of  policy  which  de- 
stroyed the  Melbourne  Government, 
uamelv,  "  measures  for  rejection  ;"  while, 
though  the  particular  acts  of  an  energetic 
statesman  may  fail,  and  his  general  policy 
may  not  be  altogether  fortunate,  still, 
energetic  resolution  will  support  him  dur- 


ing his  career,  and  preserve  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  great  and  even  successful  states- 
man. Such  was  the  case  with  the  elder 
Pitt,  and  still  more  with  his  son.  Not- 
withstanding tlie  Titan-like  reputation  of 
Chatham,  it  is  only  as  a  warmmister  that 
he  really  accomplished  any  thing.  His 
home  goveniment,  or  attempts  at  goT- 
ernment,  rather  exhibited  failure,  and 
except  the  conquest  of  Canada,  his  war 
plans  were  of  no  great  reach.  Even  the 
scheme  of  conquering  Canada  was  not  his 
own,  but  suggested  by  Franklin,  if  not  by 
others  also ;  the  ultimate  result,  in  a  com- 
mon-sense political  view,  was  disastrous, 
as  removincr  a  dreaded  enemv  from  the 
flank  and  i*ear  of  the  American  colonistSi 
and  so  far  encouramns:  them  in  their  sub- 
sequent  revolt  against  this  country. 
Wiiat  "the  great  commoner"  really  pos- 
sessed was  energy,  not  policy.  He  tram- 
pled upon  the  red-tapeism  of  his  day  ;  he 
forced  his  own  activity  and  promptness 
into  the  different  departments  of  the  pub- 
lic service ;  he  infused  his  own  resolute 
spirit  into  his  officers  and  commanders; 
and  he  systematized  (without  much  re- 
gard-to his  own  consistency)  that  plan  of 
subsidies  to  Continental  powers  which  bis 
son  afterwards  earned  to  such  a  ^gautic 
extent ;  and  thus,  by  energy,  "  Intt"  be- 
came "  a  name  of  fear"  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  Bourbons,  and,  according  to 
Horace  AValpole,  would  dash  the  vivadty 
and  check  the  vauntings  of  French  men 
or  women  in  their  briskest  moods  of  arro- 
gance. 

Tiie  younger  Pitt  had  none  of  his  &- 
ther's  warlike  success,  and  through  ill- 
fortune  not  a  great  deal  more  in  financial 
and  peaceful  policy,  though  deserving  it 
much  better.  lie  recognized  the  trutli 
of  Adam  Smitlrs  doctrines,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  free-trade  policy,  much 
more  quickly  than  Peel,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  the  recogni- 
tion much  more  difficult.  He  did  not 
wait  for  any  pressure  from  without  to 
irive  effect  to  his  convictions,  but  reso- 
lutely opposed  himself  to  the  popular  pre- 
judices, encouraged  by  the  Whig  party. 
Ilis  commercial  treaty  with  France,  and 
his  beginnings  in  Customs'  reform, 
(though  the  last  left  much  to  be  done,) 
were  bolder  measures  than  any  thing  in 
our  day  ;  for  inveterate  opinion  had  not 
been  shaken  by  half  a  century  of  disens- 
sion,  and  he  had  not  the  aid  of  an  intellect- 
ually active  and  influential  band  of  ii\en 
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such  as  supported  Huskisson  and  Peel,  in 
the  press  and  elsewhere.  But  for  the 
French  Revolution,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  great  reforms  of  this  century — repeal 
of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  commercial 
freedom,  (the  Com  Laws  were  not  passed 
till  a  decade  after  Pitt's  death,)  and  possi- 
bly Parliamentary  Reform — might  have 
been  carried  by  the  younger  Pitt.  But 
"  what  had  been  is  unknown — what  is, 
appears."  The  French  Revolution  in- 
volved him  in  wars  from  which  he  was 
never  able  to  extricate  himself,  and  which 
finally  killed  him.  During  this  disastrous 
period  his  failure  as  a  war  minister  was 
discreditable  and  complete  ;  even  as  a  war 
financier  he  can  not  be  said  to  have  other 
than  failed.  The  charges  of  blundering 
brought  against  him  by  some  writers  for 
raising  money  in  a  three  per  cent  stock 
instead  of  a  five  per  cent,  (the  interest 
of  which  could  have  been  reduced  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  whereas  that  of  the 
three  per  cent  can  not  be  touched  till  the 
fund  rises  above  par,)  is  true  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  is  only  a  theoretical  truth. 
**  He  who  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sor- 
rowing," and  must  borrow  on  the  terms 
of  the  lenders.  But  his  "  funding  sys- 
tem," or  carrying  on  the  war  by  loans  of 
gigantic  amount,  recklessly  contracted, 
was  a  great  error,  and  led  to  these 
strange  results.*  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  annual  interest  of  the  public  debt  ex- 
ceeded by  twenty-two  millions  a  year  the 
interest  paid  when  Pitt  began  his  borrow- 
ing system.  The  capital  actually  received 
for  such  an  immense  annuity  was  only 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions, 
after  deducting  the  annual  interest  paid 
on  the  loans  contracted  between  1793  and 
1815. 

Of  course  these  facts  must  not  be  push- 
ed to  their  mathematical  conclusions.  It 
is  not  meant  that  such  extensive  wars 
could  be  carried  on  by  an^nual  taxation 
and  without  loans,  but  merely  to  instance 
the  recklessness  of  his  system,  and  the  in- 
jurious effects  to  which  it  led. 

But  though  failing  both  as  a  war  minis- 
ter and  as  a  war  finance  minister,  with 
scarcely  a  gleam  of  success  beyond  cap- 
turing a  few  sugar  colonies,  and  undoubt- 
edly finding  the  money  to  carry  on  hos- 
tilities, yet  is  the  character  of  Pitt,  both 


•  The  data  for  the  figures  in  the  text  will  be 
lound  in  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  Sections 
jii.  and  iv.  page  290. 


at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  looked  up 
to  with  admiration  and  respect,  and  rated 
higher  perhaps  in  France  than  in  England. 
This  fame  is  mainly  to  bo  ascribed  to  en- 
ergy or  some  cognate  qualities.  His 
unbending  resolution  and  energetic  will 
commanded  Parliament,  put  down  dissa- 
tisfaction at  home,  and  met  hostility 
abroad,  if  he  could  npt  vanquish  it. 
Throughout  that  gloomy  and  disastrous 
period  1793-1806,  the  English  minister 
was  the  "  cynosure  of  neighboring  states," 
whether  friendly,  hostile,  or  simply  sel- 
fish ;  and  beyond  all  question  he  was  the 
leader  of  his  country,  the  pilot  who 
steadily  kept  the  ship  on  her  course,  who 
braved  if  he  did  not  exactly  weather  the 
storm,  and  who  died  at  the  helm.  And 
all  this  was  the  result  of  energy,  for, 
as  already  observed,  his  administration, 
whether  of  war  or  war  finance,  had  nei- 
ther judgment  nor  skill.  This,  in  the  case 
of  finance  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  difliculties 
of  raising  money,  and  his  faith  in  Dr. 
Price's  scheme  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
and  the  wonder-working  powers  of  "  com- 
pound interest." 

The  reiterated  "Action,  action,  ac- 
tion !"  of  Demosthenes  must  surely  be 
interpreted  as  energy.  At  all  events,  it 
is  the  greatest  source  of  success  in  ora- 
tory. A  speech  full  of  matter,  excellent- 
ly reasoned,  admirably  composed,  and 
even  apt  to  the  occasion,  will  fail  if  the 
manner  of  delivery  is  tame,  and  the  'spirit 
of  the  oration  partakes  of  the  manner ; 
while  a  fiir  inferior  production,  intellect- 
ually speaking  —  nay,  views  which  are 
altogether  one-sided  and  conclusions  that 
are  false — will  have  a  great  success  for 
the  moment  (which  is  the  end  of  spealr- 
ing)  if  the  orator  is  energetic,  and  in- 
fuses that  energy  into  his  discoui-scs.  As 
in  public  action  errors  and  even  blunders 
are  overlooked  if  the  main  end  is  obtain- 
ed, so  speeches  may  be  full  of  faults,  and 
not  devoid  of  falsehood,  yet  they  will 
succeed  if  full  of  energy.  We  have  two 
remarkable  cotemporary  examples  of  this 
quality  in  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr. 
Bright.  No  one  would  apply  the  pro- 
verb touching  "  Jack  of  all  trades  "  to 
Brougham,  though  it  might  have  some 
bearing  upon  his  case.  But  there  are 
few  pages  of  his  compositions,  we  sus- 
pect, in  which  error  or  mistake  is  not 
to  be  found.  He  can  not  implicitly  be 
trusted  to  reproduce  an  authority,  to  put 
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forth  a  statement,  or  to  make  a  quotation 
correctly ;  his  argument  exhibits  the 
manner  and  too  often  the  substance  of 
the  one-sidedness  and  ambidexterity  of 
the  bar;  his  conclusions  are  as  often 
broadly  right  because  he  has  taken  the 
right  side,  as  for  his  particular  reasons, 
and  still  less  for  his  logical  deductions. 
Xor  is  the  composition,  though  original 
in  manner,  sufficient  to  account  for  his  lit- 
erary and  oratorical  celebrity.  His  style 
is  involved,  sometimes  lumbering ;  his 
exj>ression  is  never  felicitous  or  polished, 
seldem  very  weighty  or  forcible  without 
the  appearance  of  being  forced ;  and 
though  we  will  not  say,  with  an  allitera- 
tive wit  who  disliked  him,  that  his  itera- 
tion is  "  rather  potter  than  power,"  still 
there  is  no  <loubt  that  his  hyperbolical 
repetitions  or  heapings  up  became  at  one 
time  a  mannerism  offensive  to  sound  taste. 
Hut  what  energy  pervades  all  his  works, 
even  where  energy,  as  in  scientific  trea- 
tises, may  not  be  quite  in  place — ^if  it  can 
be  out  of  place  any  where ;  and  what  a 
wide  knowledge  of  all  ranks  of  men,  and 
of  all  the  business  of  life,  the  results  of 
Hroughanrs  incessant  energy  and  activi- 
ty, are  found  in  them,  giving  them,  where 
the  subject  is  not  passed  as  temporary, 
or  extinguished  by  its  realiziition,  as  pow- 
erful though  not  so  fashionable  an  attrac- 
tion now  as  on  their  first  appearance. 
But  Jirougham's  success  is  really  not  liter- 
ary, oratorical,  or  legal.  No  Englishman, 
except  Peel  or  Wellington,  hiis  produced 
such  changes  in  the  world  of  opniion  and 
practice  as  Brougham ;  and  then  it  must 
l)e  remembered  that  both  Peel  and  AVel- 
.ington  in  what  they  did  wielded  the 
whole  power  of  government.  Unless 
during  the  short  period  of  his  Chancellor- 
ship, not  the  brightest  part  of  his  career. 
Brougham  had  to  encounter  its  open  or 
secret  opposition.  Xay,  he  had  more 
than  official  oj)po>ition  to  encounter.  In 
law  reform,  tliouijh  he  mii^ht  meet  with 
individual  reformers,  he  probably  had  the 
bulk  of  the  profession  against  him  thirty 
or  fortv  vears  ajjo.  In  education  at  the 
same  period  he  wiis  m  many  cases  not 
much  iissisted  by  ministers  of  religion, 
while  in  the  matter  of  reformini::  the  chari- 
table  "'  foundation"  schools  we  may  be  sure 
he  had  to  encounter  all  the  vis  inertirp  of 
the  larjjcer  number  of  trustees.  But  look 
at  the  state,  both  in  fjict  and  in  opinion, 
of  law  and  education  now,  compared  with 
what  it   was  some  halt^entury  ago,  and 


render  that  honor  which  is  due  to  the 
wonderful  energy  of  Lord  Brougham, 
without  which  quality  be  could  not  have 
succeeded,  had  his  knowledge,  his  reason- 
ing powers,  and  his  abilities  been  greater 
than  they  even  are.  For  not  only  could 
he  not  have  used  them  to  force  his  way 
through  such  a  phalanx  of  opposition,  and 
to  enliven  such  a  mass  of  stolidity,  as  he 
had  to  do  ;  he  could  not  have  borne  him- 
self up  against  the  doubts  of  friends,  the 
indifference  of  followers,  the  public  fits  of 
apathy,  and  the  heart-sickness  of  hope 
deferred;  nor  have  spoken,  as  he  often 
had  to  do,  with  his  best  energies  to  "  the 
reporters." 

Mr.  Bright  is  another  example  of  the 
power  of  energy  in  conducing  to  success, 
not  only  in  speaking,  but  in  life.  He 
started  without  the  prestige  of  ix>pularity, 
station,  antecedents,  or  connection,  be- 
yond what  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
might  give ;  but  that  to  many  was  not 
much  recommendation,  even  when  they 
approved  its  objects ;  and  of  that  League 
C'obden  was  the  leader  and  animating 
spirit.  His  own  peculiar  views,  as  on 
peace,  are  not  popular,  or  indeed  possi- 
ble, at  least  in  his  lifethne.  He  wants  the 
geniality  which  is  requisite  to  attain 
hearty  popular  favor,  and  his  reputed 
religious  profession  of  Quakerism  does  not 
much  help  him  with  the  generality.  Of 
knowledge,  in  any  sense  of  scholarship,  he 
has  none.  He  may  have  logic  enough  to 
come  to  a  conclusion,  if  you  grant  him  his 
])remises;  but  his  mind  is  so  one-sided, 
iiis  views  so  limited  to  the  narrow  groove 
of  his  own  notions,  that  ho  can  form  no 
judgment  on  any  complex  question  unless 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  already 
settled  it  to  his  hand,  and  abstract  truths 
he  perverts  in  applying.  His  real  opn- 
ions,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  words  uttered 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  as  the  Savoy 
question,  are  of  the  most  sordid  charac- 
ter ;  lor  besides  his  disavowal  of  all  pat- 
riotism, all  heroism,  all  the  self-sacnfice  of 
genius,  in  lettei*s,  in  philosophy,  in  art, 
and  in  science,  his  groveling  instinct,  if  it 
could  have  its  way,  would  effect  the  sub- 
version of  right  and  wrong,  and  induce 
the  submission  of  free  thought  to  despotic 
power,  if  any  tangible  gain  were  offered 
in  '•oturn.  3Iany,  and  we  are  of  the  num- 
ber, think  that  George  Fox  and  his  early 
followers  perverted  the  catholic  spirit  of 
Christianity  by  a  narrow  interpretation 
of  particular  texts,  and  by  making  articles 
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of  £iuth  of  questions  of  grammar,  and  the 
cat  of  a  coat,  (though  they  had  more  rea- 
son for  this  last  than  the  present  world, 
with  its  no  dress  at  all,  can  fully  compre- 
hend.) Still,  they  soared  far  ahove  the 
miserable  principle  of  making  double 
profits  the  motive  power  of  a  man's  life. 
They  might  raise  religious  mountains  out 
<Jf  very  small  mole-hills,  but  they  were 
earnest  in  their  belief,  and  for  what  they 
conscientiously  believed,  be  it  just  or  fool- 
ish, much  or  little,  they  were  prepared, 
not  merely  to  trample  ^ain  under  foot, 
bat  to  sacrifice  comfort,  &eedom,  and  life 
iUelf. 

Yet  this  degenerate  representative  of 
martyrs  has  obtained  a  high  position  be- 
fore the  world,  and  an  influence  in  the 
legislature,  by  earnestness  and  energy, 
and  by  little  else,  save  fluency  and  the 
knack  of  forcibly  putting  one-sided  com- 
mon-places. It  is  true  he  has  been  aided 
by  party  organization  as  well  as  by  a 
habit,  more  dexterous  than  honest,  of 
suiting  himself  to  his  company ;  for  he 
spices  his  discourse  to  what  he  fancies  the 
palate  of  his  audience,  and  accommodates 
his  principles  to  his  own  purposes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Birmingham  electors  and 
the  Indian  mutiny.  Above  all,  he  is  aid- 
ed, in  a  practical  sense,  by  the  balanced 
stete  of  parties,  and  the  want  of  principle, 
as  well  as  want  of  strength  of  character, 
in  our  leading  political  men,  which  in- 
duces them  to  bid  for  his  (very  qualified) 
support.  But  though  these  things  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  influence,  nei- 
ther they,  nor  his  intellectual  powers,  had 
they  been  multiplied  indefinitely,  would 
have  nused  him  to  his  present  position 
without  his  gladiator-like  energy. 

The  remark  already  made,  that  energy, 
to  render  it  usefully  available,  should  be 
accompanied  by  qualities  appropriate  to  a 
man's  particular  pursuit,  must  be  distinct- 
ly reiterated  when  we  approach  literature. 
Energy  alone,  energy  pur  et  simple^  is  an 
awful  power  when  connected  with  the 
cacoet/ies  acribeyidi  —  frightful  alike  to 
gods,  men,  and  book-shelves.  Yet  is 
energy  as  requisite,  and  in  more  varied 
forms,  for  the  production  of  a  great  work 
in  literature  or  art,  than  in  any  other 
vocation,  though  so  much  of  physical 
strength  may  not  be  requisite.  The  gen- 
eral or  the  statesman  can  receive  aid  of 
all  kinds ;  in  many  cases  he  has  but  to 
determine  upon  the  course  and  issue  his 
orders,  leaving  them  to  be  executed  by 


j  others.  In  all  cases  the  soldier,  in  many 
the  minister,  has  intervals  of  relaxation, 
if  not  of  rest ;  his  subject  matter,  so  to 
speak,  is  constantly  changing,  and  his 
particular  struggles  are  soon  over — "  cita 
mors  venit  aut  victoria  loeta."  The  poet 
can  not  get  an  "  aide"  to  observe,  or  an 
historian  a  secretary  to  study,  for  him ; 
still  less  can  he  hand  over  some  part  of 
his  task  to  be  perfonned  by  another. 
The  time  which  great  works  require  is 
the  best  part  of  a  life.  The  Declme  and 
Fall^  even  after  the  idea  was  definitively 
entertained  and  the  preparation  began, 
was  the  result  "  of  the  labor  of  twenty 
years."  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  was 
almost  a  lifelong  meditation ;  «'ind  though 
the  fact  is  not  very  clearly  established,  he 
seems  to  have  been  actually  engaged  upon 
it  for  ten  yeare.  The  chef-<P<jeutyre  of 
Burns,  Tarn  O^Shanter^  was  dwelling  in 
the  poet's  mind  for  twenty  years;  and 
other  instances  of  long-continued  labor 
could  easily  be  added.  During  all  these 
periods,  too,  the  author  or  the  artist  is 
engaged  in  that  most  painftil  of  all  strug- 
gles— a  struggle  with  himself.  The  same 
judgment  and  taste  which  are  slowly  to 
work  up  into  force  or  beauty,  images  or 
sentiments  imperfectly  developed,  and  to 
give  the  highest  strength  or  felicity  to 
expression,  must,  when  coupled  with  the 
characteristic  sensitiveness  of  genius,  in- 
duce frequent  misgivings  as  to  the  real 
value  or  ultimate  success  of  the  work,  and 
require  in  its  author  a  sustained  resolu- 
tion to  continue  it,  compared  with  which 
the  violent  energy  necessary  for  muscular 
labor,  physical  fighting,  or  the  noisy 
brawling  of  public  contests  are  but  little. 
Energy,  too,  is  one  of  the  main  requisites 
in  the  work  itself.  Prettiness,  grace,  ten- 
derness, or  some  kindred  qualities  may 
preserve  poems,  as  samples  or  curiosities ; 
but  those  works  that  are  to  endure  for 
the  profit  and  pleasure  of  posterity  must 
have  strength,  worldliness,  and  what  one 
who  possessed  it  calls  the  "  energy  c?t- 
r//i€."  Unless  this  quality  pervades  a 
poem,  it  will  gradually  drop  out  of  hands 
and  minds,  though  the  name  of  the  writer 
may  twinkle  for  a  while.  It  is  energy, 
though  not  always  sufiiciently  condensed, 
that  will  preserve  Byron — and  Campbell 
too,  at  least  in  his  best  lyrics  and  shorter 
poems. 

It  is  supei-fluous  to  dwell  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  energy  in  matters  of  business, 
or  of  worldly  affairs  in  general.    It  is 
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"  energy"  which  is  advertised  by  candi- 
dates for  employment ;  it  is  energy  which 
employers  require.  It  is  the  energetic 
jocKey  who  goes  in  and  wins.  The  ener- 
getic sportsman  is  in  at  the  death,  or 
makes  up  by  the  ground  ho  covers  and 
the  number  of  shots  he  gets,  for  any  little 
mishaps  in  the  shooting.  At  cricket,  it  is 
liard  hitting  and  quick  running  that  win 
tlie  game.  Good  fielding,  elegant  wicket- 
keeping,  fast  bowling,  are  all  aids,  but 
only  notches  score.  And  the  trvje  resohi- 
tion,  not  only  of  the  few  instances  ad- 
duced in  this  paper,  but  in  all  other 
cases,  seems  to  be  this — that  life  is  ac- 
tion. Thoughts  and  schemes,  while  they 
remain  such,  are  nothhig,  save  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  a  Buddhist  bent  upon  amalga- 
mating himself  by  meditation  with  the 
ineffable  and  divine  essence.  Thinking 
and  speculations,  till  they  are  realized  in 
writinjr  or  bv  some  other  mode,  are  vain 
as  forgotten  dreams. 

Since  energy  is  so  important  in  life,  it 
is  worth  considering  whether  it  can  be 
acquired.  And  we  imagine  the  reply 
must  be  in  the  negative.  Social  training 
will  do  something.  A  man  "  reared"  in 
the  cities  of  America,  or  the  thinly  settled 
districts  of  a  colony,  will  be  more  active, 
more  ''  smart,"  more  ready,  and  even 
bolder,  than  the  same  person  if  bred  in 
Naples,  or  in  many  of  the  stagnant  towns 
of  Italy ;  and  there  may  be  some  diflfer- 
ence  if,  instead  of  Italy,  he  were  brought 
up  in  Germany,  or  Provincial  France.  It 
may  -be  possible,  by  incessant  exhorta- 
tions, or  by  self-determi nation^  to  infuse 
a  sort  of  bustlin«jr  activitv  into  a  man,  and 
even  stimulate   him   to  do  things  upon 


system  he  would  not  naturallj  have  done. 
But  this  is  not  native  energy,  and  will  in 
most,  perhaps  in  all,  cases  oreak  down  at 
the  critical  moment,  when  the  true  cha- 
racteristics of  a  man  develop  themselves 
spontaneously.  In  agriculture,  Boudsing- 
ault  advances  the  maxim  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  profitably  improve  land  by  at- 
tempts at  forcibly  chan^ng  its  natunfl 
character,  such  as  bringing  clay  to  sand 
or  sand  to  clay.  The  only  true  mode  is  a 
skillful  course  of  cultivation,  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  soiL  In  acclimatizing 
plants  there  is  a  limit  of  heat  and  cold 
beyond  which  you  can  not  advantageous- 
ly pass.  If  the  plant  is  not  killed  by  a 
temperature  contrary  to  its  nature,  it  be- 
comes stunted  in  its  growth,  sickly  in  its 
foliage,  and  poor  in  its  color.  It  is  the 
same  with  animals.  An  Arctic  animal 
may  live,  but  can  not  flourish  beyond  the 
circle,  and  as  he  is  moved  southward  he 
droops  and  dies.  In  like  manner  a  deni- 
zen of  the  tropics  perishes  from  cold.  If 
a  sort  of  artificial  climate  is  prepared  in 
both  cases,  the  animals  may  exist,  bat 
piningly.  So  it  is  with  moral  or  intellect- 
ual qualities.  The  true  wisdom  is  to  oal- 
tivate  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  in 
which  nature  will  second  effort;  for 
though  it  may  perhaps  be  posuble  to  in- 
duce a  sort  of  artificial  character  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  it  ^411  only  be  available 
on  common  or  indifferent  occasions. 
When  the  real  strain  comes,  the  artificial 
character  will  break  down,  not  only  fill- 
ing at  the  time  when  it  is  most  wanted, 
but  perhaps  aflcr  causing  artificial  difficul- 
ties which  would  not  have  axisen  had  the 
man  been  left  to  his  natural  bent. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. — (continued.) 
MADS    NEILSEN     TIIE   AVENGER. 

In  three  minutes  the  fishing-boat  was 
scudding  before  the  wind,  and  leaping 
through  and  over  the  heaving  waves  at  an 
immense  rate.  The  boat  often  pitched 
heavily,  yet,  being  free  before  the  wind, 
she  did  not  roll,  until,  instantaneously, 
she  lifted  up  so  8hari)ly  that  she  made  a 
larch  to  starboard  to  such  a  degree,  that 
she  dipped  her  gunwale  under.  The  ves- 
sel was  half-decked ;  that  is,  it  had  a 
quarter-deck  and  a  forecastle,  but  the 
midship  portion,  between  the  two  masts, 
was  open,  (with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
gangway,)  being  reserved  for  the  recep- 
tion of  nets,  fish,  etc.  Herr  Nealen 
happened  to  be  standing  on  the  little  fore- 
castle when  the  boat  lurched  so  unexpect- 
edly and  violently,  and  he  was  helplessly 
hurled  across  the  deck,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, and  projected  bodily  over  the 
gunwale,  but  he  caught  the  shrouds  of 
the  foremast  with  both  hands,  and  after  a 
desperate  struggle  to  hold  on,  managed 
to  raise  himself  on  board  again  as  the 
vessel  righted.  He  immediately  roared 
curses  at  Mads  for  causing  such  an  acci- 
dent, and  Mads  laughed  wildly  and  scorn- 
fully, and  muttered  something  about  the 
tiller  slipping  from  his  hand,  and  grimly 
remarked  that  Herr  Nealen  certainly  was 
reserved  for  a  drier  death  than  drownhig. 

^Was  it  an  accident  on  the  part  of  the 
steersman  that  so  nearly  resulted  in  hurling 
Xealen  overboard?  Certain  it  is  that 
Mads,  either  through  accident,  negligence, 
or  design,  permitted  the  boat  to  lurch  to 
the  verge  of  a  capsize,  and  then  righted 
her  with  consummate  skill,  and  that  he 
stirred  not  a  foot  to  save  Nealen  when 
the  latter  clung  to  the  shrouds  in  immi- 
nent peril. 

Nealen  now  came  aft,  and  was  about  to 
renew  his  angry  remonstrances,  when  he 
made  a  discovery  which  ho  might  have 


made  earlier  had  not  his  min|l  been  in- 
tensely preoccupied.  He  now  perceived 
with  amazement  that  they  had  already 
sailed  beyond  the  little  islet  of  Thoro, 
and  were  scudding  northward  up  the  wide 
channel  between  Funen  and  the  very  long 
and  very  narrow  island  so  appropriately 
named  Langeland,  (Longland.) 

"  Mads  Neilsen,  you  idiot,"  shouted  ho, 
"  are  you  drunk  or  crazy,  or  both  ?  We 
are  out  of  the  bay,  and  have  left  Thoro 
far  astern !" 

"I  know  it,  Herr  Nealen,"  coolly 
answered  Mads. 

"  Know  it  I  know  it,  you — you  infernal 
fishy  villain !"  yelled  Nealen,  bursting 
with  rage.  "  Then,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Did  you  not  tell  me  the  man  whom  we 
seek  is  on  Thoro  ?" 

"  Ja,  so ;  he  was  on  Thoro,  but  he  is 
not  there  now,"  calmly  responded  Mads. 

"You  mad  old  scoundrel!  have  you 
been  fooling  me  then  ?" 

"  Surely  not.  A  poor  simple  old  scaly 
torsk — I  think  your  Excellency  so  called 
me? — could  not  possibly  befool  such  a 
wise  gentleman  as  Herr  N'ealen !"  chuck- 
led Mads. 

"  A  million  curses !  what  a  dolt  have  I 
been  to  trust  the  word  of  such  an  old  cat- 
fish as  you!"  roared  Nealen,  violently 
stamping  the  deck,  and  stammering  with 
passion. 

"In  what  have  I  deceived  you,  Herr 
Nealen  ?"  asked  Mads  with  imperturbable 
composure. 

"  In  what  ?  You  promised  me  that  in 
half-an-hour  you  would  bring  me  face  to 
fice  with  the  follower  of  Vonved !" 

"  I  did." 

"  You  did !  Yes,  you  measureless  liar ! 
you  cursed  old " 

"  Gently,  Herr  Nealen ;  it  blows  hard 
enough  without  your  cursing,  to  raise  the 
wind,"  sneered  Mads. 

"  O  you  devilish  scoundrel !"  screamed 
Nealen ;  "  curse  you,  and  curse  the  wind, 
and  curse  your  infernal  boat  I" 
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"  It  is  not  yet  half-un-liour  since  we  left 
Svendborg  jetty,  and  I  will  keep  my 
word,"  answered  Mads. 

Xealen  again  broke  out,  cursing  and 
threatening  vengeance,  but  without  elicit- 
ing any  further  re^^ly  from  Mads,  wlio, 
after  carefully  noting  the  trim  of  his  boat, 
stooped  down,  and  picked  up  a  short  rope 
fastened  to  a  chock  on  deck.  He  secured 
this  with  two  half-hitches  round  the  end 
of  the  tiller,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the 
boat  steered  properly  with  the  tiller  lash- 
etl  in  that  manner.  Then  he  confronted 
llerr  Xealen,  and  cast  his  long-maintain- 
ed composure  to  the  winds. 

"  I  promised  that  you  should  stand  face 
to  face  with  a  follower  of  Lars  Vonved. 
Look  well  at  >/ie.'"  thundered  he.  "Mads 
the  Fisherman  is  tlic  man !  lam  the  fol- 
lower and  the  friend  of  him  whom  you  have 
this  night  betrayed,  you  hellish  monster !  I 
have  kept  my  word  thus  fiir,  and  7iow " 

lie  paused  one  second,  and  springing 
on  his  astounded  companion,  grasped  him 
by  the  throat,  and  dashed  him  down  full 
length  on  the  deck.  Xealen  struggled 
desperately,  for  he  was  a  largo  and  pow- 
erful man,  but  he  was  no  match  for  the 
infuriated  fisherman,  who  held  him  down 
tiat  on  his  back,  and  knelt  on  his  chest, 
and  pinioned  his  arms  in  an  iron  grip. 

"  What  I"  screamed  Mads,  glaring  down 
on  the  horrified  features  of  Xealen  ;  "didst 
thou  think  Mads  Xeilsen  was  such  another 
vile  miscreant  as  thyself?  l)idst  thou  im- 
agine he  would  betray  a  man  for  blod- 
penge?  Thou  hast  delivered  up  Lars 
Vonved  for  two  thousand  five  hundred 
sj)ecie-dalers,  and  I  would  not  have  sold 
liis  meanest  follower  for  as  manv  millions 
— no,  not  for  a  globe  of  solid  gold  would 
I  injure  one  hair  of  his  head  ;  and  to  save 
or  serve  him  I  would  gladly  die  at  any  mo- 
ment. Hut  thotcf  Ha!  thou  hast  sold 
him  for  blud-penge,  and  of  thy  covenant- 
ed reward  three  dalers  onlv  hast  thou  re- 
<»eived,  and  more  never  wilt  thou  receive. 
For  three  miserable  dalers  thou  hast 
bartered — thv  own  life !'' 

w 

"Oh !  mercy !"  shrieked  Xealen  ;  "  you 
will  not — O  Himlen !  you  surely  will  not 
murder  me  ?" 

"  Murder  thee  ?  Killinor  is  too  jjood 
for  such  a  monster.  I  would  havcj  thee 
die  a  thousand  deaths." 

"  Oil !  mercy !     Mercy,  for " 

"  Silence,  beast  I"  and  in  the  extremity 
of  his  abhorrence.  Mads  spat  in  the  face 
of  the  writhinji  wretch. 


"  Aravang !"  shouted  Mads. 

Aravang  was  his  •enormous  dog,  of  the 
huge  mastiflT  breed  peculiar  to  Jutland ; 
and  Aravang  bore  aveiy  formidable  repu- 
tation in  Svendborg,  behig  ostecmeil  (and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  with  good  reason)  a 
fearfully  ferocious  animal,  and  so  peculiar- 
ly untamable,  that  no  amount  of  kind- 
ness nor  coaxing  could  in  the  least  Bubdue 
or  soften  his  savage  nature.  Neverthe- 
less, Aravang  devotedly  loved  his  own 
master,  was  gentle  and  obedient  to  the 
least  order  of  Mads,  and  was  in  reality 
remarkably  sagacious,  in  proof  whereof 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  brought 
into  contact  with  any  of  the  crew  or  fol- 
lowers of  Lars  Vonved,  he  never  mani- 
fested a  tittle  of  the  ferocity  which  he 
lavishly  and  invariably  displayed  towards 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  creature  seem- 
ed histinctively  to  know  who  were  his 
master's  friends,  and  he  never  injured 
nor  molested  them  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Possibly,  nay,  probably,  there  was 
something  akin  in  the  nature  of  Mads 
-jnd  of  Aravang,  and  this  accounted  for 
the  subtile  sympathy  they  mutually  enter- 
tained. 

Aravang  was  at  this  moment  quietly 
dozing  in  the  hold  of  the  boat,  snagly 
coiled  up  amidst  the  dry  nets,  which 
afforded  him  a  delicious  bed,  but  at  the 
sound  of  his  master's  voice  he  instantly 
leaped  on  to  the  quarter-deck. 

Mads  removed  his  knees  from  the  body 
of  Xealen,  and  fixed  his  fiercely  gleaming 
eves  on  those  of  his  do};. 

"  Aravang !"  said  he,  in  a  low  yet  dis- 
tinct whisper,  "  keep  him  down ;  if  he 
moves,  kill  him  I" 

Had  Mads  addressed  a  human  being, 
instead  of  an  irrational  dog,  his  com- 
mand could  not  have  been  more  thorough- 
ly understood  nor  more  promptly  obeyed. 
Aravang  uttered  a  hoarse  growl  of  intel- 
ligence, and  instantly  planted  both  his 
great  shaggy  fore-paws  heavily  on  the 
breast  of  the  prostrate  man,  and  hung  bis 
immense  tawny  head  close  over  Xealen, 
who,  paralyzed  with  abject  terror,  felt  the 
hot  breath  of  Aravang  on  his  &cfe,  and 
saw  his  protruded  blood-red  tongue,  and 
the  terrible  white  fangs  hi  his  cavemons 
jaws,  and  the  savage  sparkling  eycaofthe 
brute  greedily  looking  into  his. 

"  Herr  Xealen,"  warningly  said  Mads, 
as  he  released  the  arms  he  had  hitherto 
pinioned  ;  "  if  you  move  hand  or  foot, 
Aravang  will  rend  you  limb  from  limb." 
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Mads'  menace  was  needless.  The  terri- 
fied man  dared  hardly  breathe  or  twinkle 
an  eyelash. 

Miids  now  leisurely  groped  among  his 
stores  until  he  found  a  few  fathoms  of 
suitable  rope,  with .  which  he  deliberately 
secured  Nealen's  ankles  and  next  his 
wrists.  He  then  ordered  Aravang  off 
watch  and  firmly  bound  the  wnsts  and 
ankles  of  Nealen  together,  so  as  to  almost 
double-up  the  miserable  creature,  whom 
he  contemptuously  rolled  over  on  his  side 
as  though  he  were  a  log  of  wood,  and, 
without  speaking  a  word,  unlashed  the 
tiller,  and  took  it  in  hand. 

Nealen  groaned  piteously,  partially 
from  the  actual  physical  pain  he  endured 
from  his  bonds,  and  yet  more  from  his 
direful  apprehensions  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  one  whom  he 
now  knew  to  be  a  deadly  and  implacable 
enemy.  He  would  have  given  the  world 
to  recall  the  deed  on  which  he  had  so 
lately  prided  himself,  and  the  ominous 
words  of  Mads  Neilsen — "  for  three 
miserable  dalers  thou  hast  bartered  thine 
own  life" — thrilled  through  heart  and 
brain.  He  repeatedly  attempted  to  ad- 
dress Neilsen,  madly  threatening  at  one 
moment,  and  slavishingly  beseeching  the 
next,  but  not  a  syllabic  did  Mads  reply, 
until  at  length  he  exasperatedly  roared, 
"  Silence !"  anS  enforced  the  admonition 
with  a  kick. 

In  less  than  two  hours  from  quitting 
Svendborg,  the  vessel  rounded  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  Langeland,  and  leaving 
the  entrance  to  the  Great  Belt  astern, 
headed  almost  due  southward.  The  wind 
by  this  time  had  considerably  moderat- 
ed, and  the  heavy  clouds  had  slowly  dis- 
persed, although  black  congeries  of  murky 
vapor  occasionally  obscured  the  starry 
heavens,  driven  swiftly  before  the  upper 
currents  of  air. 

The  little  crafl  was  now  "on  a  wind," 
consequently  she  heeled  over  consider- 
ably, and  Nealen  happening  to  lie  on  the 
windward  or  raised  side  of  the  deck,  could 
see  over  the  low  lee  bulwark.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  beheld  another  fishing-boat  in 
the  act  of  obliquely  crossing  their  course 
at  no  great  distance,  and  he  instinctively 
cried  out  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  voice, 
wildly  hoping  for  succor  and  deliverance. 
His  shrieking  cry  was  heard,  but  not  un- 
derstood, and  a  powerful  voice  responded 
with  the  interrogative  hail  of — 

"  Hoi— ho  ?" 


The  moment  was  critical,  but  Mads 
Neilsen  was  a  man  whose  presence  of 
mind,  energy,  and  resources  were  ever 
displayed  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
emergency.  He  instantly  squatted  down 
on  deck,  tiller  in  hand,  (a  common  enough 
attitude  for  the  steersman  of  a  lishiusr- 
boat  or  of  a  small  Danish  joegt,)  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  lashed  the  tiller  so 
that  the  vessel  steered  herself.  He  then 
drew  forth  the  long  dagger-knife  he  car- 
ried in  his  bosom,  and  dragging  aside  the 
coat  and  shirt  of  Nealen,  he  pressed  the 
keen  point  directly  over  his  heart. 

"  Cry  out  affain,  utter  one  word  or 
sound,"  hissed  ne  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  "  and  I  will  drive  this  knife  througli 
and  through  your  craven  heart !" 

Mads  meant  what  he  said,  and  Nealen, 
shudderingly,  understood  him.  The  su- 
premely miserable  wretch  was  so  over 
come  that  ho  did  not  even  utter  an  ejacu- 
lation of  pain  when  the  point  of  the  knife, 
impelled  by  the  steady  pressure  of  Mads' 
hand,  penetrated  his  flesli.  He  was  silent 
as  death. 

"  Hoi-ho !"  ai^ain  hailed  the  stranofer 
vessel,  which  had  now  approached  so  near 
that  the  figures  of  two  or  three  men  on 
her  deck  were  dimly  visible. 

"  Hoi !"  echoed  Mads,  in  a  loud  cheery 
hail. 
. "  Hvorfra  ?"  (Whence  are  you  ?) 

"  Fra  Svendborg." 

"  Hvor  skal  Den  hen  ?"  (Where  are  you 
bound  for  ?) 

"  Til  Nakskov,"  (a  town  on  the  coast  of 
the  Island  of  Laland.) 

"  Hvad  siger  Do  ?"  (What  do  you  say  ?) 
shouted  the  stranger. 

Mads  repeated  his  words,  and  careless- 
ly added, 

"HvaderKlokken?" 

"Klokken  er  tre  quarteer  til  tre,"  (a 
quarter  to  three  o'clock.) 

"Taks;  farvel,"  (Thanks;  good-by,) 
shouted  Mads,  and  the  two  vessels  passed 
on  separate  courses,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  out  of  slight  of  each  other.  Mads 
Neilsen  thereupon  emitted  a  guttural 
growl  of  satisfaction,  and  coolly  replacini:: 
his  dagger-knife  in  his  bosom,  arose,  and 
once  more  took  the  tiller  in  hand. 

The  islands  of  Langeland,  Laland,  Fal- 
ster,  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  great 
island  of  Zealand,  inclose,  as  it  were,  a 
tract  of  sea  sonic  forty  miles  in  length  by 
twenty-five  to  thirty  in  breadth.  There 
are  three  narrow  openings  or  straits  be- 
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twoen  the  islands,  communicating  with 
this  expanse  of  water,  besides  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Belt,  and  several  islets  dot 
its  surface.  There  are  also  two  or  three 
nameless,  uninhabited  miniature  islets  of  a 
kind  almost  i)recisely  similar  to  those  call- 
od  Kevs  in  the  West-Indies.  Islets  of 
ihe  same  description  abound  along  the 
western  coast  of  Slesviij  and  are  called 
TIalliccs.  Their  formation  is  attibutablo  to 
the  inroads  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land  : 
the  violent  action  of  the  waves  during 
long  centuries  eats  away  piece  after  piece, 
until  what  was  solid  land  becomes  a  shal- 
low sea,  a  few  desolate  fragments,  or  Ilal- 
ligs,  alone  remain  amid  tlie  hungry  bil- 
lows to  attest  the  former  extent  of  the 
(continent.  Xearlv  all  these  Ilallijrs  (al- 
though  many  of  them  are  inhabited  on 
the  coast  of  Slesviix)  are  mere  sandv 
tracts,  almost  level,  and  no  whore  rising 
more  than  a  few  yiinU  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Mads  Xeilsen  knew  one  very 
little  Ilallig,  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
peculiarly  lauil-locked  tract  of  sea  describ- 
ed, and  to  it  he  was  now  steering. 

A  couple  of  hours'  sailing  afler  parting 
tVom  the  stranGjer  fishin;r-boat  broujrht 
AFads'  vessel  according  to  his  calculation, 
iiito  the  vicinity  of  the  Ilallig  u\  question. 
The  day  had  dawned,  but  the  light  was 
siill  grav  and  feeble,  and  a  hazv  blue  film 
rose  from  the  sea,  which  was  very  little 
agitated,  being  so  land-locked.  The  wind, 
too,  bv  this  time  had  slackened  to  a  ffen- 
lie  breeze.  !Mads  tacked  to  and  fro, 
<*a!X^rlv  scanninc:  the  extremelv  limited 
horizon  with  a  cflass.  Kvon  on  a  clear 
smmy  day  the  Ilallig  which  he  sought 
was  so  "  fiuslf  with  the  sea  that  it  could 
not  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  exceed- 
ing a  very  few  miles,  unless  a  heavy  swell 
caused  the  waves  to  break  in  foaming  sur- 
ures  over  its  marmns. 

More  than  an  hour  did  Mads  spend  in 
an  anxious  look-out,  and  all  this  while 
his  miserable  captive  remained  bound  at 
his  feet,  groaning,  sighing,  ejaculating, 
cursing,  praying,  sobbuig,  weeping ;  but 
Mads  took  no  more  notice  of  hiui  than 
if  he  were  a  bale  of  goods  lyitig  on  the 
deck. 

The  morning  had  now  fairly  broke.  It 
was  broad  daylight.  All  in  an  instant  the 
haze  wa>«  at^itated  like  a  curtain.  Then  it 
curled  up  fr(;m  the  surfice  of  the  sea,  and 
the  vigorous  young  sun  shone  forth  with 
dazzling  brightness.  The  f^.auzy,  saline 
vapors  rolled  away  before  its  warm  rosy 


beams  with  magical  celerity,  and  in  a  few 
miutes  Mads  could,  with  the  aid  of  his 
battered  old  telescope,  sweep  the  entire 
horizon  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  around.  Not 
a  sail  was  in  sight,  not  a  moving  object 
except  a  few  white-breasted,  gray- winged 
scabirds,  fluttering  closely  over  the  water, 
and  plunging  down  ever  and  anon  to  seize 
their  fiimy  i)rey.  Very  slowly  and  care- 
fully did  Mads  turn  his"  glass  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  ana  at  length  its 
circular  movement  was  arrested.  What 
is  that  ?  It  is  a  small  shining  spot  in  the 
field  of  telescopic  vision.  It  can  not  be 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  for  it  is  perfectly 
quiescent.  It  is  not  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  distant  at  the  utmost. 

Mads  lets  the  tiller  slip  from  between 
his  legs,  and  kneeling  down  on  deck  he 
rests  his  trusty  old  tube  over  the  taffrail, 
and  gazes  witli  absorbing  intensity  at  the 
softly  gleaming  object.  lie  springs  to  his 
feet  with  alacrity,  smacks  the  joints  of  his 
telescope  together,  and  mutters  some- 
thing in  an  exultant  tone.  He  seizes  the 
tiller,  and  steers  with  j)erfect  confidence. 
The  breeze  is  very  light,  indeed,  bv  this 
time,  and  after  a  brief  interval  Mads  sliakes 
out  the  reef  from  the  foresail,  and  hoists 
the  main  lug-sail.  This  freshens  the  way 
of  his  craft,  and  ere  long  he  can  distinctly 
trace  the  outlines  of  the  H,illig  with  bis 
naked  eye:  nearer  and  nearer,  until  be 
can  ichince  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  sandy  islet.  lie  reflects  one  moment, 
and  then  steers  sheer  down  on  the  Hallig. 
lie  well  knows  that  with  this  feeble  breeze 
he  need  not  fear  to  run  smack  ashore  on 
the  shelving  beach.  He  does  so,  and  the 
keel  of  his  light-draughted  boat  gentljr 
grates  up  a  Utile  creek  of  the  Hallig  until 
the  vessel  is  motionless.  Mads  then  de- 
liberately ste[>s  fi)rward,  and  with  a  slow- 
er sounds  the  dej)th  of  water  under  the 
bows.  It  does  not  much  exceed  a  couple 
of  feet,  lie  is  saiisfie«l.  He  enters  his 
little  cabin,  and  emerges  with  a  well-filled 
canvas  bag.  This  he  tosses  on  the  dry 
shore,  which  is  k^ss  than  a  score  of  feet 
distant.  He  next  unhushes  the  flve-gallon 
keg  of  water  secured  on  the  forecastle, 
and  lowers  it  over  the  bows.  He  follows 
it,  and  wades  ashore,  rolling  the  keg  be- 
fore him  until  it  is  high  and  dry.  He  re- 
turnson  board,  climbing  up  by  a  rope,  and 
advances  aft.  He  seizes  Ids  helpless  C^H 
tive,  and  clasping  him  in  his  brawny  amH 
carries  him  forward,  and  slings  him  in  a 
bowling  knot  over  the  bows.     Again  hi 
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descends  into  the  water,  and  grasping 
Knap  Nealen,  carries  him  ashore  and  de- 
posits him  by  the  side  of  the  canvas  bag 
and  the  water-keg. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Ilerr  Nealen  already  guesses  only  too 
well  what  it  means,  and  his  parched  lips 
emit  anew  a  quivering  cry  for  mercy. 

Mads  replied  not,  but  gazed  at  the  sup- 
pliant wretch  with  unappeasable  hatred 
and  ineffable  scorn.  Then  he  deliberately 
walked  away  a  few  paces,  and  looked 
around  as  though  to  survey  the  Hallig. 
This  desolate  islet  was  out  of  sight  of  any 
land.  It  was  extremely  small,  oval-shapecl, 
and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  feet  in 
len^h,  by  two  hundred  in  breadth.  Its 
snr&ce  was  composed  entirely  of  sand, 
mixed  with  small  stones  and  shells.  A 
few  isolated  tufts  of  coarse  bent  grass  were 
the  only  signs  of  vegetation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  sickly  dwarf  thistles. 
The  highest  ridge  of  the  Hallig  did  not 
attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  two  fa- 
thoms, and  three  fourths  of  the  whole  sur- 
face was  less  than  one  yard  above  the 
sea's  level.  Towards  the  center  there 
was  a  considerable  hollow,  which  con- 
tained water.  Knowing  that  Halligs  are 
destitute  of  springs,  Mads  walked  to  this 
pond,  curious  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
a  gathering  of  fresh  or  of  salt  water.  He 
dipped  his  hand,  and  tasted.  The  water 
was  only  slightly  brackish.  It  was  deci- 
dedly a  mixture  of  rain  and  sea-water. 
The  latter  might  have  percolated  through 
the  sandy  shores,  and  thus,  by  a  natural 
filtration,  have  been  partially  deprived  of 
its  saline  properties,  or  yet  more  probably 
it  was  spray  conveyed  direct  from  the  sea, 
for  in  stormy  weather  the  spray  and  foam 
blew  in  clouds  over  the  Hallig,  whose 
ridges  of  sand  were  incrustcd  with  salt. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  proportion  of  rain- 
water in  the  hollow  greatly  predominated. 
Mads  again  dipped  his  hand,  and  gargled 
his  mouth  with  the  fluid.  The  taste  was 
not  unpleasant,  and  he  next  drank  copi- 
ously from  his  palm.  His  stern  rough 
visage  assumed  a  singular  expression  as 
he  gazed  at  the  solitary  pool.  "  He  may 
drink  this,"  muttered  Mads,  turning  on 
hi«  heel,  "  when  the  keg  is  drained.  He 
will  not  die  of  thirst." 

On  returning  to  Nealen,  the  latter  wild- 
ly renewed  his  cries  for  mercy. 

Mads  laughed  pitilessly. 

"  Mercy,  beast  I"  he  hoarsely  cried  ; 
"  and  what  mercy  have  you  shown  to  my 


dear  master,  Lars  Vonved?  You  have 
delivered  him — him,  the  C-ount  of  Elsi- 
nore,  the  heir  of  our  glorious  old  Valde- 
mars — to  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  the 
wheel  I  Ha !  what  dost  thou  not  deserve  ? 
Mercy  to  tfiee — thou  beast,  thou  spotted 
snake !  To  thee !  thou  vile,  loathsome, 
crawling  reptile  I  Shall  I,  who  was  ready 
to  slay  my  own  blood-brother  for  doing 
what  thou  hast  done,  be  more  pitiful  unto 
a  viper  like  thee  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  moaned  Nealen,  "  you  do  not 
mean  it — you  can  not  mean  it !  I  repent 
— Oh  !  I  do  bitterly  repent  I  and  I  have 
suffered  punishment  enough.  Have  pity 
on  me.  Mads !  Mads,  dear  Mads  Neil  sen ! 
be  merciful !" 

"  I  have  told  thee  that  I  was  ready  to 
kill  my  mother's  son  for  betraying  my 
master." 

"  No,  no,  you  do  not  mean  that :  you 
would  not  have  killed  your  own  brother." 

Mads  Neilsen's  rugged  lineaments  quiv- 
ered for  a  second,  and  then  settled  into 
stony  rigidity. 

"Hark  ye.  Knap  Nealen,"  said  he, 
speaking  slowly,  and  without  the  slightest 
gesture  or  movement  of  hand  or  body, 
but  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  more  appall- 
ing than  if  he  had  been  violently  agitated 
with  passion.  "  Thou  knewest  ray  brother 
Jdrgen.  .  He  is  dead.  I  swore  to  drive 
my  dagger  through  his  heart  if  he  were  a 
traitor  to  Lars  Vonved." 

"  You  did  not  kill  Jorgen  I"  shrieked 
Nealen. 

"  No,  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  spared 
doing  that.  Jorgen  betrayed  Lars  Von- 
ved, and  this  day  fortnight  he  was  justly 
put  to  death  for  his  treason.  They  made 
him  walk  the  plank.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  should  have  been  the  first  to  vote  the 
death  of  my  own  brother — but,  I  say 
again,  I  am  very  thankful  I  was  spared 
doing  that.  Now,  Knap  Nealen,  judge 
whether  it  is  likely  I  shall  spare  such  a 
reptile  as  thyself." 

Nealen's  flesh  crept  on  his  bones,  and 
hope  expired  in  his  heart. 

"I  will  not  kill  thee,  Knap  Nealen," 
resumed  Mads,  "  and  thou  shalt  have  a 
fair  chance  for  thy  life.  I  shall  leave  thee 
on  this  Hallig.  Here  is  a  bag  of  bread 
and  a  keg  of  water." 

"It  will  not  support  me  a  week!" 
screamed  Nealen.  "  I  shall  die  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst  I  I  shall  perish  of  starva- 
tion !"  ^ 

"  There  are  fish  in  the  sea,  and  shell- 
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tisli  on  the  shoro,  and  tlio  eggs  and  young  |  feet  together,  and  after  repeated  efforts 

of  soa-birds  on  the  s:ind-ridges  yonder,  '•  he  got  them  free.     Then  he  endeavored 

and  thiMV  is  nion*  good  water  in  a  pool  to  walk,  but  his  enfeebled  limbs  tottered 

on  the  llallig  tlian  thou  oouldst  drink  in  beneath  him,  and  he  fell  prone  on  the 

a    year/'    coni[K>sodIy    answered    Mads.  sand.     Again  and  again  he  attempted  to 

"  And  if  any  passing  vessel  happens  to  '.  rise,  but  as  yet  he  was  too  exhausted  to 

i«ee  thee,  thou  wilt  be  rescued.*^  j  sustain  himself  erect.     lie  then  franticallj 

*'Xo  vessel  will  ever  see  me!     It  is  a  dragged  himself  forward,  like  a  crushed 

hundred,  a  thousand  elianoes  to  one  !*'  serpent,  on  his  stomach,  digging  his  hands 

'*  That  I  can  not  hel})/'  answered  Mads,  into  the  yielding  sand,  in  the  despairing 

with  oalliuis  inditVerence.     "  You  may  be  hope  to  reach  Mads  and  appeal  to  him 

taken  otf  itvniorrow,  or — never.     That's  once  more  for  mercy, 

your  own  affair — not  mine.*'  In  the  interval  Mads  had  backed  his 

Xoalen  looked  up  in  Mads'  face,  ami  sails,  and  by  removing  his  anchors  and 

the  ghastly   horror  and   despair  of  the  other  weighty  articles  from  the  forecastle, 

wretched  being's  countenance  might  have  and  also  by  pushing  with  a  stower,  he 

moved  the  pity  of  a  savage  Fejee.     In  his  had  forced  his  vessel  from  her  oozy  bed, 

agony,  Xoalen  had  bitten  his  nether  lip  and  slowly  propelled  her  away  from  the 

through  and  through,  and  the  blood  trick-  shore  of  the  llallig.    He  then  braced  his 

led  down  his  chin,  and  frothed  up  be-  yards,  and  the  head  of  his  craft  pointed 

t  ween  his  ;ishy  lips.     His  eyes  were  blood-  seaward,  and  she  gradually  gathered  way. 

shot  and  dreadfully  distorted.     Mads  re-  By  this  time  Xealen  had  dragged  him- 

g:irded  him  unmoved:  not  the  least  com-  sjlf  to  the  w.*iter's  edge,  and  wiui  uplifted 

miseration  did  he  feci,  not  an  atom  of  pity  hands  he  madly  screamed,  threatened,  in- 

or  of  ruih  was  awakened  in  his  heart  at  voked,  beseeched,  cursed,  and  prayed,  in- 

the  siirht  o{  Neiden's  awful  aiiiruish.  Mads  coherenilv.     Mads  ditl  not  even  once  turn 

w:is  incxonible  and  pitiless  as  Death  itself  his  head,  but  steered  due  north,  and  even 

when  lii<  passions  were  aroused  iii  Ivhalf  when  his  vessi.-l  was  a  mere  speck  on  the 

i^f  his  master,  Lars  Vonved.     He  would  horizon,  his  victim  remained  at  the  wa- 

have  risked  hi<  lito  without   a  thousrht,  ter's  edire  ot*  the  llallig,  hoarse! v  shriek- 

to  sorve  any  tViend  of  his  master;  and  ing,  cursing,  and  praying,  until  his  swol* 

lie  wouKi  have  done  hellish  de^vls,  with-  len  tongue  could  no  longer  articulate. 

v*.;;   a  pang  of  remorse,  to  avenge  that  Three   years   subsequently,   a   fishing- 

i.:o'i/v.l  m:ss;or  on  whornsoevvr  had  in-  boat   liappened  to  be  becalmed  near  to 

i'.irod  lii'.n.  the  Haliig.  and  the  crew  landed  in  their 

Stooj'-.Tij:  down,  Mav]<  Xoils».:i  unknot-  liitie  pnim.  lliey  foimd  the  fleshleM 
I  I'd  iJ.e  ri>;>^'  froTU  Kiiap  Noaien's  arms,  >keloton  ot  a  man  on  ti.e  highest  ridge, 
leaving:  tiie  p,>i^r  wroioirs  aiiktes  yet  and  from  its  jK^sition,  and  the  fragmenU 
'iv>".:nvl.  ;ir,.l  wiilio::-  :;  s\'.lab!e  of  firtiier  .'f  clothing  in  the  grip  of  his  bony  fin- 
si  w  oh,  dillbor.^u'.v  >:rv»de  to  the  "^hore,  irors.  thev  eon  eluded  he  was  some  soB- 
wa.joi  v.TMo  ;:u-  Ivws  of  hi>  o.rif:,  av.d  iirv  siiipwreoked  mariner  who  had  died 
oliniH  i  .  ::  K^ard.  \:\  tlie  act  of  signaling  his  eustence  to 

N 1  1*  eu  h.a  V I  b  i^ on  p ;» i : ■  v ; .  :y  1  ■  .>;;:i  d  s  > : en  ir  s  :■  m e  p assi :i g  v  esst-l . 
:ha;  his  ".imVs  v.  <ro  dri.;  if.;*.!v  or.i:niHM, 

a  n  d  ; :.  t^  i!  o  w  o :"  b'.  v  .1  :  /»  "u  is  c  \ :  remit  its  ,^  a.ih'es  xt. 
>  >  :\r . \  < : ■  .:  : : . a :  \ \, .  v  w ^ re  tern! \>rari ! v 

1  . *r.;". \  .*. :  i .      11-.     c ;  .;* . ".    ■ . .i :  v :  1  y    !:i ■> v e   '!■  i'^  c  r a :  r : i r:  tuzeukshats. 

,  

:*, '  V  ;'»y ,  i . .    :   : :  ■•  v  1 . -  v.: >  c ' .'.  by  , i  c  .■  *.:  v :-.;  >;  ve  T ir£  spc ,.*:a'.  o ;  u ri o r  sen:  fhim  Xybofg 

vtl'  r:.  :\:  *.'v'  A.:  i-:  :*  v  :•.;,:  v^'/.vss  v.Nho-.*-  ;o    v'v'^'.vr.h-airt::    '.o  announce  Vonved^ 

V.-..;  ,  a:::  j  .i  v  i  i.:   :^.   v\:r.".i:i;v  of  .\;i':-i-.\,  r.r. ;  :o  oV.aIn  orders  for  his  uis^ 

' .  ■ :  :v.  -. : ;   a >  > ; :: ; . :; : .  > . . : ". : k i r  j    :',\    : v.  .■  ro y  -,  "^  ^i' .  :  c; «.*'•. ;■  1   his   des: ination  within  S 

.-. :: ;  *. ;;  r  I  :  \     M  a  i  s  r ^  pi r .1 .  :  ': .  >. v.  .* v.  i  i .  is  '. ;  •  .* ::  V.  :\\7^  b  ,i:   : . e  ^"ns  detained  at  the 

-v   : ".  >  :.     •     ■- .  :;..:•.   i.o  .ii.;  ;*  .    >.i:.  I  o::  o;.  •.:;;.'.  :'.  v"  .::\'  .:'    '.ays  ere  sent  baekbj 

■«'  .".':..:';..  :*..;.■  g  \  :::■.:::-::::.     T':d<  delay  arose  from 

S/  : ':  .   : '  . v  .^  ^  I ..  i '.  ":■ ; :  c:::   ••      '•  • : .-. r .;.  ; ';  ;   :,. : :  : ' .:» :  wt  '.^grounded  apprehenaoB 

:...    ...:.;     •.  ,v  N  .■.■.>■  ".■.^"1  ;  ...i  ^^  v\"*ul  :V-i:  ;;:/.oS!S  prooa-itions  of  an  ex- 

■ , :   r  ..  ",  *.  ..,:    :  .   ..  .>  .,*>"^    :      .*.;<•..-  :v::r.V..'.:-.ry  i:;i:.;:i  v,  ere  taken,  the  len> 

v:;:^  \  '.  ■  .:n  .^:  ::u-  :vv;  v»  :..:.■  *  ,  .:■.;;  *■.>  V!;-  v,"»r::ve  wv.:'.;  oven  yet  escape,  or  be 
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resoaed  on  bis  way  to  Copenha  J^en.  Con- 
sequently, powerful  relays  of  dragoons 
were  stationed  at  Roeskilde,  Ringstcad, 
and  Corsoer  (the  three  principal  stations 
on  the  route)  for  the  puriK)se  of  relieving 
the  escort.  The  land  transport  of  Von- 
ved  across  the  island  of  Zealand,  was, 
however,  a  matter  of  much  less  concern 
to  the  authorities  than  his  removal  from 
Xyborg  to  Corsoer.  Nyborg,  where  he 
was  at  present  dungeoned,  is  a  small 
town,  strongly  garrisoned,  situate  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island  of  Funen,  which 
is  there  separated  from  the  large  island  of 
Zealand  (on  the  east  coast  of  which  Co- 
penhagen nestles)  by  the  Great  Belt,  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  much  the  largest  of 
the  three  outlets  of  the  Baltic,  and  about 
nine  miles  across  from  Nyborg  to  the  op- 
posite village  of  Corsoer  in  Zealand.  It 
so  happened  that  not  a  single  Danish 
inan-ot-war  was  at  that  period  stationed  in 
the  Great  Belt  itself,  but  a  large  slooi>-of- 
war  was  cruising  in  the  Cattegat,  between 
Jutland  and  Zealand,  and  a  thirty-six-gun 
frigate  and  two  gun-boats  were  at  anchor 
in  a  bay  near  Fredericia.  The  Danish  gov- 
ernment instantly  dispatched  orders  for 
all  these  vessels  to  forthwith  rendezvous 
off  Nyborg,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
voying Vonved  across  the  Great  Belt. 
The  obvious  reason  of  this  was  that  Von- 
ved's  own  vessels  should  be  effectually  in- 
timidated from  even  attempting  a  rescue. 
Orders  were  sent  to  Baron  Lcutenbcrg, 
peremptorily  charging  him  to  permit  no 
person  whatsoever  to  have  access  to  the 
Kover  whilst  in  his  charge — and  very  ri- 
gidly indeed  did  the  worthy  old  Baron  en- 
force this  prohibition.  So  anxious  was  he, 
(having  a  vivid  recollection  of  Vonvcd's 
escape  when  formerly  under  his  charge,) 
that  he  scarcely  dared  to  eat  in  comfort, 
nor  could  he  slumber  in  dreamless  securi- 
ty even  in  the  midst  of  his  watchful 
guards.  He  left  many  a  meal  almost  un- 
tasted,  that  he  might  hurry  to  the  dun- 
geon of  Vonved  to  convince  himself,  with 
his  own  infallible  eyes,  that  the  captive 
was  a  captive  still ;  and  he  rose  repeated- 
ly in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  see  that 
his  sentinels  were  at  their  posts,  and  pre- 
tematurally  awake. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week  all  was 
ready  for  Vonved's  removal.  The  ships 
of  war  had  rendezvoused — and  not  with- 
out cogent  reason,  for  both  Voiivcd's  ves- 
sels were  descried  hovering  within  a  few 
miles  of  Nyborg  on  the  very  evening  of 
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his  arrival  there,  and  when  King  Freder- 
ick's ships  arrived  and  gave  chase,  the 
grim  Skildpadde  and  the  saucy  Little 
Anialia  laughed  to  scorn  their  impotent 
efforts  to  come  to  close  quarters,  and  ))er- 
sisted  in  sailing  to  and  fro  within  sight  of 
the  fortress  which  held  the  fettered  Rover 
in  its  stony  depths. 

Soon  after  daybreak  on  the  eighth  day 
after  Vonved's  capture,  he  was  transferred 
to  a  large  lugger,  which  sailed  across  the 
Great  Belt  to  Corsoer  imder  the  close 
convoy  of  the  frigate,  the  sloop-of-war, 
and  the  gun-boats.  Vonved's  vessels  could 
attempt  nothing  towards  his  rescue  in  the 
presence  of  this  overwhelming  force,  but 
as  the  fettered  outlaw  was  conveyed  on 
board  the  lugger,  his  heart  was  gladdened 
by  a  glimpse  of  his  vessels  daringly  beard- 
ing the  royfil  ships  they  were  too  weak 
to  attack,  and  he  need  no  more  to  assure 
him  that  his  followers  would  do  all  that 
human  skill  and  enterprise  could  effect  for 
his  ultimate  deliverance.  On  landing  at 
Corsoer  he  was  immediately  placed  in  a 
covered  carriage,  which  was  closely  sur- 
rounded  by  a  strong  force  of  dragoons. 
In  this  manner,  stoppmg  merely  to  change 
horses  and  escort,  he  was  taken  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  after  night&ll  was  conveyed 
to  Citadellet  Frederikshavn. 

The  formidable  stronghold  called  Cita- 
dellet Frederikshavn  is  situated  in  the 
north  -  eastern  quarter  of  Copenhagen, 
close  upon  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  and  its 
seaward  front  brisUes  with  powerfiil  bat- 
teries, which  command  the  entrance  to 
the  port.  The  outer  tree-planted  ram- 
parts afford  a  pleasant  and  fashionable 
promenade,  to  which  respectable  persons 
are  admitted  by  tickets  issued  by  the 
commandant.  A  vearly  ticket  costs  three 
rix-dalers,  and  the  money  thus  derived  is 
set  apart  for  charitable  purposes.  The 
immense  citadel  itself  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  the  third  Frederick  by  a  Dutch- 
man, one  Van  Haven.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  outer  moat,  crossing  which  we  ar- 
rive at  the  ramparts;  beyond  them  is 
a  large  inner  moat,  which  incloses  the 
ramparts  of  the  fortress  itself  Tliis  re- 
nowned citadel  is  to  Copenhagen  pretty 
much  what  the  Tower  is  to  London.  A 
number  of  the  most  desperate  slaves,  and 
criminals  of  extraordinary  turpitude,  are 
confined  withhi  the  walls. 

The  carriage  which  conveyed  Vonved 
went    down   Amalie-gade,   and    through 
that  southern  outskirt  of  the  citadel  which 
14 
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pretty  tree-embosomed  plot,  free 
)ublic,  and  drew  close  up  to  the 
of  the  drawbridge  of  the  outer 
Six  dragoons  had  hitherto    rid- 
oach  side  the  carriage,  and  double 
umber  in  its  rear.     It  was  evident 
le  arrival  of  the  formidable  captive 
xpected,  for  as  the  cavalcade  drew 
iC  sentinel  on  duty  at  the  gate  sharp- 
flg  a  bell,  and  ere  its  vibrations  had 
away,  the  iron  grating  which  filled 
he  doorway  of  the  arch  began  to  sink 
its  grooves,   and  simultaneously   the 
.wbridge  itself  was  lowered,  and   an 
lCqt    or  two,   accompanied   by  a  ser- 
ant's  guard  of  soldiers,  bayonets  iixed, 
id   several   attendants   bearing   lighted 
jrches,  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
.loat.     After  a  moment's  parley,  some  of 
Jie   dragoons   dismounted,   and  walked, 
sword  in  hand,  by  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
until    it    crossed    the     drawbridge    and 
stopped  for  a  while  at  the  first  guard- 
house, where  the  officer  in   command  of 
the  escort  formally  delivered  up  his  pri- 
soner to  the  charge  of  the  commandant 
of  the  citadel,  receiving  in  exchange  a 
certificate  of  that  fact,  signed  by  the  cap- 
tain of  tlu?  guard.     The  carriage  was  then 
driven  across  the  draw-bridge  over  the 
wide  inner  moat,  and  entered  the  body  of 
the  citadel,  passing  various  buildings  until 
it  finally  reached  the  central  stronghold, 
at  the  principal  gateway  of  which  stood 
no  less  a  ])ersonage  than  the  commandant 
himself.  General  Poulsen — a  veteran  war- 
rior, whose  prowess  and  long  services  in 
the  field  had  been  recently  rewarded  with 
this  imi)ortant  ap]>ointnient.     The  General 
was  about  sixty-tive  years  of  age,  a  short, 
square-built,  ungainly-lookin<j  man,  whose 
iron  frame  had  long  been  indurated  by 
hard  professional  work.     lie  had  a  dark, 
austere,  wrinkled  countenance,  a  penetra- 
tive dark  eye,  a  huge  grizzled  beard,  and 
a  very  loud,  gruff,  peremptory  voice,     lie 
had  lost  all  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  by 
the  bursting  of  a  live  shell,  which  he  rash- 
ly lifted  whilst  the  fusee  was  alight,  and 
he  halted  in  his  walk,  owing  to  a  severe 
hi  I V  wound  he  received  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,  in  1801,  the  musket-ball  from  an 
English  Old  Brown  Bess  yet  remaining 
unextracted,  somewhere  deep  in  his  groin. 
Though  a  bigoted  martinet,  and,  person- 
ally, a  rough  obstinate  old  soldier,  who  by 
nature  and  habit  was  rigid  an<i  unyielding 
to  the  last  degree  on  the  point  of  duty,  or 
'  -  '•'^nccived  such,  General  Poulsen 


possessed  some  good  qualities.  His  conr* 
age  was  unfiiiling ;  his  resolotion  prompt ; 
his  presence  of  mind  and  shrewd  common- 
sense  rarely  at  fault ;  his  vigilanoc  sleep 
less,  his  fidelity  and  loyalty  impregnable. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  a  very  nt  man  to 
fill  such  a  peculiar  and  responsible  post. 

A  number  of  military  officers  and  sol- 
diers in  undress,  were  grouped  near  the 
commandant,  all  eager  to  behold  the  won- 
derful and  mysterious  outlaw  of  whom 
they  had  heard  so  much  and  knew  so 
little  that  was  absolutely  reliable. 

When  Vonved  descended  from  the  car- 
riage, an  involuntary  deep-drawn  marmor 
passed  from  every  lip,  and  all  eyes  cnrions- 
jy  scanned  the  form  and  features  of  the 
captive.  The  scene  was  rendered  peoa- 
liarly  striking  by  the  glare  of  tho  torches, 
which  flashed  ruddilv  on  the  spectators 
and  lighted  up  the  front  of  the  massive 
building,  and  the  deeply  arched  entrance. 
Vonved  was  deathly  pale,  owin^  to  his 
recent  serious  loss  of  blood,  bat  his  bodily 
powers  seemed  undiminished,  and  his 
countenance  was  placid  and  undaunted. 
As  his  foot  touched  the  ground  he  qniek 
ly  glanced  from  face  to  fiice,  and  obsenr 
ing  General  Poulsen,  whose  person 
office  he  already  knew,  ho  bowed 
fully,  and  briskly  exclaimed : 

^'Ah !  commandant,  you  do  me  the 
gular  honor  to  receive  me  in  person.** 

"  Tonlner  I  I  can  do  no  less  !'*  gmfllj' 
muttered  the  old  General,  twitching  his 
beard,  and  staring  with  nndisflrnised  euri* 
osity  and  amazement  at  his  pnsoner. 

"  Well,  General  Poulsen,"  pleassntly 
added  Vonved;  ^^ as  I  am  to  be  yoff 
guest  for  a  few  days,  I  tnist  that  we  slull 
each  do  our  duty,  and  part  with  remL* 

"  Not  on  my  side  !"  blnntly  cried  the 
commandant.  ''  Regret  I  Hammer  of 
Thor !  I  shall  be  mightily  relieved  whs 
I  deliver  you  up." 

"  To  the  Headsman !»» 

"  To  the  Devil  himself,  for  what  Idrel" 
growled  old  Poulsen. 

^'  O  General  Poulsen !    and  is  it  thr 
you  welcome  me  ?"  said  Vonved,  sraOr 
blandly,  and  regarding  the  grim  old  f 
dier  with  an  air  of  gentle  reproach. 

*^  Curse  vour  impudent  banter,  yon 
of  Lucifer  5"  fairly  roared  the  irmie  ' 
mandant ;  whilst  several  of  his  yov 
officers  tittered  and  exchanged  loo 
arch  aranscment. 

''Commandant  Poulsen,**  grave^ 
served  Vonved  ;  "  I  have  come  fir 
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to  Ti^t  70a,  and  partake  of  your  hospital- 
ity ;  but  permit  me  to  say,  that  unless  you 
treat  roe  more  cordially,  I  shall  indubita- 
bly quit  your  citadel  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  the  customary  cere- 
mony of  bidding  you  a  courteous  fare- 
well." 

At  this  daring  open  declaration  of  Yon- 
Ted's  intention  to  speedily  escape,  General 
Poolsen  was  for  a  moment  too  astounded 
to  reply,  but  gulping  down  a  tremendous 
soldier's  oath,  he  muttered  to  himself 
something  to  the  effect  that  fore  wai-ned  is 
forearmed.  To  Vonved  he  sternly  ex- 
claimed : 

"FredlosI  you  have  not  come  to  a 
paltry  wooden  guard-house,  but  to  Cita- 
dellet  Frederikshavn,  and  you  have  not 
Baron  Leutenberg  for  governor " 

"  Would  to  heaven  I  had !"  gently  sigh- 
ed Vonved. 

" I  do  not  doubt  you !  But  /am  com- 
mandant here  /" 

"  A  fact  which  does  infinite  credit  to 
the  marvelous  sagacity  and  unerring 
judgment  of  Frederick,  our  King!"  de- 
murely remarked  Vonved,  who  for  some 
secret  reason  appeared  to  take  an  unac- 
countable and  apparently  imprudent  de- 
light in  irritating  the  General.  Tet  so 
iDtuitiyely  profound  was  Vonved's  pene- 
tration of  character,  and  so  deflly  could 
he  mask  his  real  object,  that  it  was  more 
than  probable  he  deliberately  uttered 
every  polished  taunt,  and  weighed  the 
effect  of  every  word  ere  his  lips  gave  it 
utterance. 

**  Away  with  him !"  yelled  the  exaspe- 
rated commandant,  stamping  furiously. 
"To  the  dungeon  with  this  mocking- 
bird I" 

Two  stalwart  grenadiers,  bayonet  in 
hand,  each  grasped  an  arm  of  Vonved, 
and  accompanied  by  torch-bearers,  several 
officers,  and  Poulsen  himself,  the  outlaw 
was  hurried  towards  the  dungeon  already 
prepared  for  his  reception.  They  first 
went  through  a  species  of  wide  passage 
or  vestibule,  at  the  •end  of  whicn  were 
three  strong  oaken  doors,  each  opening 
into  a  corridor.  An  official  unlocked  a 
huge  padlock  which  secured  an  iron  bar 
across  the  central  door,  and  the  paity 
proceeded  down  the  corridor,  which  was 
narrow  and  vaulted,  until  a  second  door, 
trebly  barred,  was  reached.  It  opened 
on  to  a  small  landing,  in  which  a  heavy 
iron  trap-door,  being  unbolted  was  raised 
by  a  pulley  permanently  affixed  for  the 


purpose,  and  a  steep  flight  of  narrow 
wooden  staii*s  were  disclosed.  Down 
these  Vonved  was  conducted,  and  they 
terminated  in  another  corridor,  the  stone 
pavement  of  which  was  twelve  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  almost  as 
deep  as  the  foundations  of  the  building. 
It  was  thirty  feet  in  length,  about  seven 
wide,  and  nine  high,  to  the  center  of  its 
arched  top.  It  was  built  of  solid  stone ; 
and  though  cold  and  dismal,  was  not 
.damp,  and  scrupulously  clean.  It  had 
neither  windows  nor  loopholes,  but  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  air  was  derived 
through  pipes.  Two  iron  lamp  suspend- 
ed from  the  ceiling  were  intended  to  light 
the  place  when  necessary. 

At  the  end  of  this  corridor  was  the 
door  of  the  dungeon  destined  to  receive 
Vonved.  It  was  situated  in  the  very 
center  of  the  foundations  of  the  edifice, 
and  had  been  expressly  built  many  years 
before  to  insure  the  confinement  of  either 
state  prisoners,  or  great  malefactors, 
whose  safe  keeping  was  deemed  impor- 
tant. The  door  was  low  and  square,  and 
of  prodigious  strength.  A  stone  wall, 
four  feet  thick,  formed  the  partition  be- 
tween the  corridor  and  the  dungeon,  and 
the  door  hung  in  a  massive  cast-iron 
frame,  bolted  and  clamped  into  the  wall. 
The  door  itself  was  of  oak,  one  foot  in 
thickness,  studded  with  huge  iron  knobs, 
both  inside  and  out,  as  closely  as  they 
could  be  driven.  It  was  secured  in  the 
center  by  an  enormous  lock,  with  three 
bolts,  and  at  top  and  bottom  were  two 
wrought-iron  bars,  each  two  inches  square, 
fitted  in  sockets  like  bars  across  the  door. 
When  opened,  the  dungeon  itself  was  re- 
vealed to  view.  It  was  roomy  enough, 
fourteen  feet  square,  and  its  hight  consid- 
erably exceeded  that  of  the  corridor, 
being  twelve  feet,  with  a  flat  roof.  It 
was  stony  throughout.  Stone  ceiling, 
stone  walls,  stone  floor  —  the  latter  com- 
posed of  huge  green  flagstones  from  the 
island  of  Vala.  Like  the  corridor,  it  had 
no  direct  communication  with  the  open 
air.  Not  a  ray  of  daylight  could  ever 
penetrate.  It  was  ventilated  with  iron 
pipes,  and  a  bronze  lamp  suspended  by  a 
chain  from  the  ceiling,  aflbraed  the  onl^ 
light  its  inmates  could  receive.  Fumi- 
ture,  properly  speaking,  it  had  none.  In 
the  center  or  the  floor  was  a  beam  of  oak 
driven  deep  in  the  ground,  and  cut  off  so 
as  to  form  a  block  two  feet  high,  and  all 
the  way  along  one  side  of  the  dungeon. 
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at  the  hight  of  twenty  inches,  was  a  bench 
of  oak  sbghtly  hollowed,  two  feet  broad 
and  four  inches  thick,  intended  to  serve 
as  a  bed  for  the  prisoner.  There  w^as  no 
mattress,  nor  blankets,  but  a  long  round 
straw  pillow,  inclosed  in  leather,  and 
stuffed  nearly  as  hard  as  a  cricket-ball. 
Several  strong  iron  rings  protruded  from 
the  walls. 

When  Vonved  was  introduced  into  the 
dungeon  its  swinging  lamp  was  already 
lighted,  and  on  each  side  of  the  oak  block 
stood  a  smith,  with  leathern  apron  in 
front,  brawny  arms  bared  to  the  shoul- 
ders,  hammer  in  hand ;  a  small  anvil, 
chains,  boxes  of  tools,  rivets  and  file  on 
the  floor. 

Lars  Vonved  had  quietly  but  most 
keenly  noted  every  thing  from  the  mo- 
ment he  passed  the  threshold  of  the  vesti- 
bule. His  piercing  eyes  glanced  swiftly 
and  comprehensively  on  all  sides — ^nothing 
escaped  his  furtive  scrutiny — nothing  that 
he  saw,  nothing  that  he  heard,  but  was 
instantly  registered  in  his  memory. 

The  commandant  gazed  intently  at  Von- 
ved to  note  what  effect  the  aspect  of  the 
dungeon  created,  but  the  outlaw's  coun- 
tenance was  unmoved,  though  a  smile  of 
calm  disdain  wreathed  his  lips. 

"  I  perceive  I  am  an  expected  guest," 
remarked  he. 

"None  the  less  welcome  for  that," 
chuckled  the  commandant. 

"  Ah  !  you  will  lodge  me  like  a  prince  ! 
I  shall  begin  to  esteem  my  person  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  for  King  Frederick  will 
not  bo  so  safely  guarded  in  his  i)a!aee  as 
I  am  in  my  dungeon." 

"Ay,  neither  friends  nor  foes  will  visit 
you  here  without  my  knowledge  and  )>er- 
mission." 

"  Who  knows  ?"  said  Vonved  softly, 
with  a  singular  smile. 

"  Who  knows  ?"  echoed  General  Poul- 
8cn.  "  Tordner !  All  present  know  well 
enough,  and  none  better  than  yourself. 
Captain  Vonved — if  such  be  your  title  and 
such  your  name,  though  he  would  be  a 
rash  man  who  certified  either.  Bethink 
you  where  you  stand.  See  these  hewn 
stone  walls !  Smite  them,  and  they  will 
ivinain  as  impassive  as  the  living  rock 
whence  they  were  rifted.  See  the  mana- 
cles for  your  body — the  iron-bound  door 
— the  sentinels  who  will  keep  guard  night 
and  day  I" 

"  Some  men  have  been  trebly  fettered. 


dungeoned,  guarded — and  yet  they 
ed,"  quietly  responded  Vonved. 

"No  man  bom  of  woman  shall  ever 
cape  from  this  dungeon  whilst  I  am  com- 
mandant of  the  citadel !"  firmly  and  me- 
nacingly replied  General  Poalsen. 

"  Life  is  very  sweet — and  never  sweeter 
than  when  Death  outstretches  his  sable 
wings.  Self-preservation  is  a  right  mar- 
velous instinct;"  sententioosly  replied 
Vonved. 

"  Hast  thou  a  pair  of  wings  to  fly  away  1 
Art  thou  a  wondrous  magician,  at  whose 
invocation  a  demon  will  cause  this  door 
to  vanish,  and  convey  thee  away  invisible 
to  mortal  ken  ?" 

"  I  am  not  a  bird,  General  PoalscD,  and 
am  too  good  a  Lutheran  to  seek  denioniao 
aid  even  to  save  mo  from  the  wheeL" 

The  commandant  laughed  scornfully. 

"  Then  you  confess  you  are  impotent  to 
escape  ?" 

"  Time  will  show.    I  see  what  you  cm^ 
not  see." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  and  Poulsen  staieft 
rather  anxiously  about  him,  understancL^ 
ing  Vonved's  words  in  a  literal   sense 
only. 

"A  star." 

"A  star !  Ouf !  stars  in  plenty  are  shin- 
ing over  head,  but  stone  walls  are  not  tis- 
sue paper." 

"  Yet  do  I  see  a  beauteous  star.'* 

"  Has  it  a  name  ?" 

"  The  star  of  Hope !' 

"Ha!"  and  the  General  now  began  to 
hare  a  glimmering  conception  or  Von- 
ved-s  meaning.  "  Has  it  a  speech  and 
language  V 

"  I  can  read  its  bright  beams.  Thej 
tell  me  it  *'  shines  still  for  whosoever  be- 
lieve in  it.' " 

"  Enough  of  this  childish  folly  !•*  angri- 
ly roared  the  commandant.  "  A  nigEt*l 
rest  here  will  cool  your  brain,  and  yoo 
.will  see  no  stars  of  hope  on  the  morrow* 
Fellows !  do  your  duty.'* 

In  a  twinkling  \^onvcd  was  led  close  sp 
to  the  block  in  the  cAitcr  of  the  dongeoa. 
The  fetters  which  he  now  wore  bad  MSB 
put  on  at  Xyborg.  They  consisted  of  as 
ordinary  pair  of  haudcuffis,  and  a  ring  on 
each  leg  connected  with  a  light  enaii* 
Previous  orders  having  been  given,  the 
smiths  knew  w^hat  they  had  to  do.  Thif 
first  took  ofl*  the  leg-fetters,  and  casting 
them  aside,  produced  a  very  much  heavier 
set.    By  aid  of  the  anvil  they  first  ftnalf 
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riveted  a  broad  iron  hoop  round  each  leg 
just  above  the^  ankle,  and  these  hoops 
were  connected  by  a  chain,  two  feet  in 
length,  composed  of  three  heavy  links, 
each  cross-barred.  The  handcuffs  were 
likewise  removed,  and  another  pair,  spe- 
cially prepared,  were  put  on,  not  made  to 
lock,  but  to  rivet.  When  the  one  on  the 
right  wrist  had  been  firmly  riveted,  the 
end  of  a  strong  chain  of  short  links  was 
riveted  to  a  sort  of  iron  loop,  projecting 
from  the  handcuff  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
^rist.  The  left  handcuff  was  put  on  in 
the  same  manner,  and  riveted  on  the  other 
end  of  the  chain,  which  was  not  more  than 
twenty-four  inches  in  length.  Next  a 
wrought-iron  hoop,  two  inches  in  width, 
and  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  was  bent 
round  his  body.  The  two  ends  were  so 
made  that  when  they  met  in  front,  one 
end  passed  through  an  opening  or  loop  of 
the  other  end,  and  the  anvil  being  placed 
on  the  block,  the  smiths  passed  a  thick 
rivet  through,  and  clenched  it  so  as  to 
immovably  secure  the  hoop.  The  center 
of  that  portion  of  the  hoop  which  encir- 
cled the  back  of  Vonved  was  already  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  iron  eye,  or  loop,  and 
to  it  was  next  riveted  the  end  link  of  a 
chain.  That  being  done,  the  other  end 
of  the  chain  was  riveted  to  one  of  the 
large  iron  nngs  bolted  to  the  wall  above 
the  wooden  bench,  and  the  length  of  this 
body-chain  being  seven  to  eight  feet, 
would  enable  the  captive  to  walk  to  the 
center  of  his  dungeon  and  no  further.  A 
swivel  was  in  the  middle  of  the  chain  to 
prevent  twisting. 

Nearly  an  hour  was  consumed  in  these 
soul-sickening  operations  to  confine  a  man 
made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  in  a  mox'e 
degrading  manner  than  if  he  had  been  an 
untamable  wild  beast,  and  during  this  pe- 
riod hardly  a  word  was  uttered  aloud. 
The  smiths  spoke  in  an  under-tone  as  they 
plied  their  hammers  and  files ;  the  officers, 
present  exchanged  significant  looks,  and 
gravely  whispered ;  the  soldiers  and  as- 
sistants stood  in  awe-stricken  silence; 
Vonved  himself  never  unclosed  his  lips, 
never  moved  a  limb  except  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  men  who  were  chain- 
ing him,  and  the  general  expression  of  his 
features  was  calm  and  stern  as  those  of 
an  ancient  statue  designed  to  personify 
Fate.  Yet  who  could  tell  what  fiery 
thoughts  surged  through  his  powerful 
brain?  What  burning  indignation  and 
hate     unquenchable    fiUed    his    mighty 


heart  ?  What  tremendous  agony  his 
proud  soul  endured  at  such  unparalleled 
ignominy  ?  What  appalling  vows  of 
future  vengeance  on  the  auUiors  of  his 
wrongs  ?  What  secret  and  infallible  faith 
in  a  day  of  fearful  retribution  ? 

Whatever  General  Poul sen's  faults 
might  be,  and  however  blunt  his  feelings 
were  by  nature  and  indurated  by  habit, 
he  certainly  was  not  wantonly  cruel,  and 
took  no  pleasure  in  prolonging  the  present 
painful  scene.  No  sooner  was  the  last 
rivet  securely  clenched,  than  he  harshly 
intimated  to  the  group  of  officers  and  to 
the  soldiers  who  were  pressing  into  the 
dungeon,  that  the  sooner  they  dispersed 
the  better  he  should  be  pleased ;  and 
being  promptly  obeyed,  he  ordered  a  few 
final  arrangements.  The  smiths  collected 
their  tools  and  departed.  A  warder  or 
jailer  then  entered,  and  brought  in  a 
wooden  tray  containing  a  substantial  sup- 
per of  cold  meats,  a  long  loaf  of  black  rye- 
bread,  a  stone  pitcher  of  water  with  a 
crane-like  neck,  and  a  small  flask  of  bra?n- 
deviin  —  the  ordinary  white  corn  brandy 
used  at  almost  every  meal  in  Denmark — 
and  set  it  on  the  top  of  the  oak  block, 
which  among  its  other  uses  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a  table  for  the  inmate  of  the 
dungeon.  Neither  knife  nor  fork  was  al- 
lowed, the  meat  being  ready  cut  into  small 
fragments,  and  the  hard  rye-loaf  sliced  so 
nearly  through  that  convenient  portions 
could  readily  be  broken  off. 

The  General  then  addressed  Vonved : 

"Prisoner,  I  have  received  no  orders 
whatever  regarding  your  diet,  and  there- 
fore, so  long  as  you  remain  in  ray  charge, 
I  shall  take  care  that  you  are  regularly 
supplied  with  good  nutritions  meals.  The 
lamp  will  burn  until  your  breakfast  is 
brought  in  the  morning,  and  its  supply  of 
oil  shall  be  replenished  whenever  need- 
ful ;  and  trust  me,  its  honest  light  will  be 
more  useful  to  you  than  the  rays  of  that 
imaginary  star  you  so  weakly  delude 
youreelf  about !" 

"  Commandant !  I  most  heartily  thank 
yon  for  your  unexpected  kindness  towards 
me,  and  will  gladly  drink  your  health  this 
very  night ;  but  let  me  assure  you,  that 
the  bright  beams  of  my  star  are  not  ima- 
ginary, but  real,  and  can  brightly  illu- 
mine the  gloomiest  cranny  of  this  inner- 
most dungeon." 

"  Ho-ho !  then  this  lamp  is  very  needless. 
Shall  I  save  the  King's  stores  by  ordering  it 
extinguished  ?"  dryly  queried  Poulsen. 
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*'  No,  no,  commandant !"  said  Vonvcd, 
with  an  airy  laugh,  yet  speaking  in  an 
earnest  tone ;  "  let  me  have  the  lamp 
alight  night  and  day,  just  to  show  how 
gratefully  I  can  appreciate  the  manly 
reeling  which  prompted  you  to  order  me 
such  an  indulgence." 

The  old  General  looked  hard  and 
thoughtfully  at  Vonved,  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, seemed  inclined  to  speak,  but  re- 
strained himself,  and  bowing  stiffly,  went 
forth  without  saying  another  word. 

The  massive  door  slowly  grated  on  its 
hinges — the  triple  bolts  of  its  huge  lock 
were  shot  with  a  clang  that  echoed  hollow- 
ly adown  the  cold  corridor — the  ponder- 
ous iron  bars  were  carefully  fitted  in  their 
sockets.  Then  two  trusty  sentinels,  arm- 
ed with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets, were  stationed  in  the  corridor,  and 
the  residue  of  the  party  ascended  by  the 
steep  wooden  stairs  to  the  story  above  — 
the  ground-floor  of  the  citadel,  in  fact  — 
and  lowered  and  bolted  the  iron  trap-door 
on  the  landinij.  In  the  second  corridor 
adjoining,  two  more  sentmels  were  sta- 
tioned, and  one  other  was  placed  in  the 
vestibule  leading  thereto.  Night  and  day 
five  soldiers  were  to  be  thus  on  guard 
over  one  dungeoned  and  fettered  prisoner, 
and  they  were  to  be  relieved  every  four 
hours.  They  were  furnished  with  watch- 
words, and  strictly  ordered  to  permit  no 
one  whatever  to  approach  the  dungeon 
unless  they  could  answer  their  challenge 
satisfactorily. 

Thus  it  was  that  Lars  Vonved  was  dun- 
geoned in  Citadellet  Frederikshavn. 


GHAPTBB  XVI. 
FRIKKDS      IN     N8KD. 

It  was  wisely  said  of  old,  that  "  a  friend 
can  not  be  known  in  prosperity,  nor  an 
enemy  hidden  in  adversity."  This  truth 
was  experienced  by  the  wife  of  Lars  Von- 
ved. Her  summer  friends  now  professed 
to  know  her  not ;  and  her  secret  enemies 
— ^for  even  she  had  some,  as  who  has  not  ? 
— openly  exulted,  and  avowed  they  had 
long  foreseen  that  the  recluse  dwellers  at 
King's  Cairn  were  unrighteous.  Whilst 
the  warm  sunlight  illummes  the  earth  we 
can  not  see  the  orbs  of  heaven ;  but  when 
darkness  curtains  the  sky  each  secret  star 
is  revealed,  resplendent  in  its  pathway 
of  glory.    Even  so  Amalia  Vonved — for 


never  more  will  she  bear  the  wife's  name 
she  received  at  the  altar — ^in  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity  could  not  know,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  error,  her  true  friends ; 
but  now  the  dark  pall  of  adversity  en- 
shrouded her,  a  few  real  devoted  friends 
stood  forth  as  bright  stars  in  the  dome  of 
night.  The  good  clergyman  and  his  wife 
hurried  to  her  as  soon  as  they  knew  be- 
vond  doubt  that  Captain  Vinterdalen,  and 
Lars  Vonved  that  night  seized,  were  one 
and  the  same.  They  had  hardly  crossed 
the  threshold  of  King's  Cairn  ere  Bertel 
Rovsing  rushed  in  after  them,  actuated 
by  the  same  noble  motives.  Like  them, 
his  generous  heart  intuitively  acauitted 
Amalia  of  any  knowing  participation  in, 
or  even  knowledge  of,  the  criminal  deeds 
of  her  outlawed  husband.  It  was  almost 
midnight  when  these  friends  came  to  the 
house  of  woe  and  wailing,  and  Amalia 
had  not  long  recovered  strength  and  com- 
posure sufficient  to  be  alive  to  the  horrible 
agony  of  that  night's  discovery.  A  very 
few  words  from  her  explained  the  main 
facts  of  her  position — ^the  bare  outline  of 
Vonved's  story,. and  her  own  utter  ignor- 
ance of  his  identity  with  Captain  Vinter- 
dalen  until  two  hours  agone.  And  then 
her  vehement  heart-cry  was  to  join  her 
husband — to  clasp  the  father  of  her  boy 
to  her  bosom,  ana  sob  her  forgiveness — 
to  tell  him  she  loved  him  more  than  ever 
— to  share  his  dunjreon,  to  live  or  to  die 
with  or  for  him.  They  tenderly  soothed 
and  told  her  that  Vonved  was  already  on 
his  way  to  Nybog,  and  hardly  could  they 
pacify  her  to  remain  until  the  morrow, 
for  she  wished  to  set  forth  that  instant  in 
his  track. 

"  Listen,  lady — hear  me,  my  dear,  dear 
friend  !"  cried  poor  Bertel,  clasping  Ama- 
lia's  hand  between  both  his  own,  whilst 
his  great  black  eyes  flashed  dazzlingly 
through  a  mist  of  hot  tears.  "The 
Lord  our  God  only  knoweth  what  a  day 
or  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  This 
mora  I  was  more  wretched  than  tongue 
can  express,  and  ere  noon  I  was  transport- 
ed with  happiness — almost  mad  with  joy 
and  gratitude — for  a  noble  lady  came  and 
bade  me  hope  for  a  future  more  brilliant 
than  my  dreams  of  fame  and  fortune  ever 
painted,  and  she  bought  a  p.cture — ^and 
O  dear,  generous  friend !  thou  who 
hast  so  befriended  me  in  my  time  of  bit- 
terest need,  shall  not  my  heart  leap  re- 
sponsive in  this  thine  hour  of  awfullest 
affliction  ?     Lo,  I  am  here  to  comibrt  thee, 
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to  aid  thee,  to  devote  myself  to  thee.  All 
that  I  have,  all  that  I  can  earn  is  at  thy 
service.  See !  here  are  a  thouaand  specie 
dalers  I  this  day  received  for  my  picture. 
On  the  morrow  we  will  leave  this  place — 
thou  wilt  permit  me  to  go  with  thee  as  a 
devoted  and  ever-grateful  friend,  a  broth- 
er. Before  we  depart  I  will  see  the  Bar- 
oness who  has  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and 
a^ured  me  that  my  future  fortune  and 
happiness  shall  be  her  care.  I  will  tell 
her  thy  story,  and  implore  her  counsel, 
her  protection,  her  aid.  Ah  !  she  is  a  great 
and  noble  lady,  very  wise  and  tender- 
hearted ;  and  the  Baron  her  lord,  is  pow- 
erful at  the  court  of  our  sovereign,  and 
will  not  refuse  any  boon  she  craves. 
Cdnrage !  dear  friend.  God  Almighty 
will  never  forsake  thee,  and  He  will  raise 
friends  to  plead  thy  cause,  and  will  incline 
the  heart  of  the  King  to  pardon  thine 
husband." 

The  minister  and  his  wife  were  not  so 
enthusiastic  as  the  impulsive  child  of 
ffenius,  but  they  honored  the  spirit  that 
dictated  his  impassioned  effort  at  consola- 
tion, and  they  prayerfully  cried  Amen  to 
his  prophetic  expression  of  faith  in  God's 
protection  and  mercy. 

Reverently  draw  a  vail  over  the  sacred 
anguish  of  the  wife  and  mother,  whose 
lacerated  heart,  all  through  that  night, 
continually  ejaculated  broken  petitions 
to  the  throne  of  Omnipotence,  even  as 
the  crushed  rose  exhales  sweetest  perfume. 
The  cry  of  the  broken-hearted  never  is 
unheard  nor  disregarded,  albeit  the  Al- 
mighty, in  inscrutable  wisdom,  may  grant 
or  may  deny  present  response  and  relief, 
as  Reemeth  good  unto  him. 

By  the  morrow's  dawn  Amalia  and  her 
boy,  attended  by  Bertel  Rovsing,  quitted 
Svendborg;    and  after  a  rapid  journey 
reached  Nyborg,  the  place  of  Vonved's 
temporary  detention.   During  the  week  he 
remained  there  all  their  efforts  to  obtain 
even  a  sight  of  the  outlaw  were  of  course 
ineffectual,  and  the  young  painter,  in  his 
despair,  having  rashly  attempted  to  bribe 
an  officer  of  the  guard  to  permit  Amalia 
an  interview  with  her  husband,  was  arrest- 
ed by  order  of  Baron  Leutenberg,  and 
closely  confined  until  Vonved  was  on  his 
way  to  Copenhagen.    Immediately  on  be- 
ing released,  Bertel  conducted  his  friends 
to  the  capital,  arriving  there  on  the  morn- 
•  ing     after    Vonved     had    been    lodged 
in  the  citadel.     Ere  quitting  Svendborg 
he  had  obtained  a  hurried  interview  with 


the  Baroness  Gunhild  Koemperhimmel, 
and  narrated  to  her  the  outlines  of  the 
wondrous  story  of  Vonved  and  Amalia. 
The  Baroness  seemed  exceedingly  struck 
with  the  narrative,  and  asked  Bertel  sev- 
eral questions  which  he  could  not  answer, 
nor  at  all  comprehend  their  import  and 
aim.  She  told  him  that  in  a  day  or  two 
she  should  be  in  Copenhagen,  and  would 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the 
Baron  for  the  outlaw  and  his  wife,  but 
did  not  disguise  her  apprehension  that 
her  husband's  influence  with  the  govern- 
ment would  be  of  little  avail. 

The  first  act  of  Bertel,  on  arriving  at 
the  capital,  was  to  ascertain  the  little  pub- 
licly known  as  to  the  probable  fate  of 
Vonved,  and  then  he  hurried  to  the  town 
residence  of  his  patroness.  Unhappily 
she  was  not  at  home,  having  gone  on 
some  short  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  country, 
but  in  thoughtful  anticipaition  of  such  an 
event  she  had  given  orders  that  when 
Herr  Rovsing  called  he  should  be  present- 
ed to  her  husband  himself  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done.  Baron  KoBmperhimmel 
was  considerably  older  than  his  wife,  be- 
ing upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
their  marriage  was  rumored  to  have  been 
a  very  romantic  and  somewhat  mysterious 
affair.  He  was  of  ancient  lineage,  possess- 
ed vast  ancestral  estates  in  Zealand  and 
Jutland,  and  for  many  years  had  held  of- 
fices of  state  commensurate  with  his  rank 
and  wealth.  He  was  at  present  a  Privy 
Councilor,  though  not  one  of  the  minis- 
try, a  general  in  the  army.  Grand  Master 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  ninth  of  the 
thirty-one  Knights  (including  the  King) 
on  the  roll  of  the  princely  Order  of  the 
Elephant.  He  was  a  small  but  well-shap- 
ed man,  his  features  were  plain  and  large, 
but  an  air  of  dignity  and  command  re- 
deemed them  from  being  common-place  ; 
his  eye  was  calm  and  penetrative,  his 
manners  refined  and  noble.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  subtle  diplomatist, 
and  it  was  generally  asserted  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  confidential  political  ad- 
visers of  the  King,  and  that  many  import- 
ant measures  in  which  he  did  not  appear 
at  all  personally  interested  or  concerned, 
were  nevertheless  to  bo  ascribed  to  his 
secret  counsel  and  suggestion. 

He  received  Bertel  courteously  and 
kindly ;  listened  attentively  to  all  he  had 
to  say  and  plead,  and  evinced  mingled  in- 
terest, astonishment,  and  a  dash  of  secret 
incredulity,  when  the  true  story  of  Von- 
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ved  was  passionately  narrated  by  the 
eager-hearted  young  painter.  The  JSaron 
frankly  admitted  that  he  had  some  influ- 
ence  with  his  sovereign,  and  that,  partly 
in  pity  for  the  innocent  wife  of  the  out- 
law, but  mainly  in  deference  to  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  Baroness,  he  would  ap- 
peal to  the  royal  clemency,  but  he  at  the 
same  time  stated  his  belief  that  no  inter- 
cession whatever  would  obtain  a  pardon 
for  Von  ved.  He  very  cautiously  abstain- 
ed from  expressing  any  personal  opinion 
concerning  tlie  outlaw,  but  said  that  the 
latter  would  not  be  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  (which  sits 
at  Cliristiansborg  Palace  at  Copenhagen, 
the  King  of  Denmark  himself  being  tlie 
nominal,  and  on  great  occasions  the  real 
president,)  insomuch  that  he  had  previous- 
ly been  formally  condemned  to  the  wheel, 
:md  tliat  it  was  only  necessary  to  prove  his 
identity  and  to  procnre  the  royal  sign- 
manual  to  his  old  sentence  (requisite  in 
capital  cases  in  Denmark)  ere  appointing 
a  day  for  his  execution. 

Bertel's  heart  sank  within  him. 

"  Do  I  nglitly  understand  your  Excel- 
lency* to  mean  that  Vonved  may  be  ex- 
ecuted at  any  time  without  the  possibility 
of  appeal  or  any  further  trial  before  the 
Supreme  Court  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly ;  the  instant  the  former 
sentence  receives — if  it  has  not  already 
received — the  signature  of  our  sovereign, 
the  condemned  may  be  executed  forth- 
with, or  at  any  time  that  may  be  ap- 
pointed." 

"  There  Is  no  possible  hope  for  him  but 
in  the  King's  mercy  ?" 

"  None.  Tlie  King  alone  can  consign 
him  to  the  scaifold,  or  can  commute  his 
terrible  sentence." 

"  Or  can  pardon  ?" 

"  Cjin  ])ardon  ,"  slowly  and  gravely  re- 
peated the  Baron.  "  Yes,  the  power  to 
fully  pardon  is  unquestionably  the  preroga- 
tive of  our  King,  but  I  do  not  wish  you, 
nor  the  poor  wife  of  this  Vonved,  to  in- 
<lulge  in  vain  expectations ;  and  therefore, 
I  repeat  my  individual  conviction  that  a 
pardon  will  never  be  granted.  I  only  an- 
ticipate obtaining  a  change  of  the  sentence 
from  the  wheel  to  simple  decapitation,  or 
at  the  very  utmost,  if  the  outlaw's  life  is 
spared,  perpetual  imj)risonment." 

Ever  impulsive  and  outspoken,  Bertel 


•  III  Denmark  a  Kniglit  of  the  Elephant  has  a 
lofpil  riglit  to  the  title  of  "  Excellency." 


Rovsing,  carried  away  by  his  friendship 
for  Amalia,  and  excited  by  his  innate  ab- 
horence  of  aught  resembling  onieltj  or 
even  severity,  began  to  exclaim  against 
the  vengeful  laws  and  the  implacable  na- 
ture of  the  King  who  would  enforce  them 
in  such  a  case,  but  ho  was  promptly  cheek- 
ed by  the  Baron,  who  austerely  reminded 
him  that  his  zeal  was  doubtless  well  meant 
on  behalf  of  his  friends,  bat  that  such  aman- 
ifestation  of  it  was  worse  than  indiscreeti 
and  only  calculated  to  hijure  the  cause  he 
advocated. 

"  The  Baroness  is  singularly  interested 
in  you,  Herr  Rovsing,"  he  resumed  in  a 
milder  tone,  "  and  to  gmtify  her — putting 
out  of  the  question  any  private  inclination 
I  may  have,  owing  to  old  reminiscences — 
I  am  willing  and  desirous  to  avail  myself 
of  the  gracious  favor  with  which  the  mog 
is  pleased  to  regard  me,  by  approachmg 
him  to  intercede  for  the  crinimal  whom 
you  wish  to  save  from  the  doom  his  own 
desperate  and  deliberate  deeds  have  drawn 
on  his  head.  But  imless  you  refrain  from 
intemperate  language,  expressive  of  the 
feelings  you  have  just  manifested,  lieither 
I  nor  any  other  person  can  or  dare  at- 
tempt aught  in  his  favor." 

Bertel  would  have  spoken  to  vindicate 
himself,  but  the  Baron  interrupted  him. 

"Enough,  Herr  Rovsing.  You  are 
young  and  enthusiastic.  Your  head  ii 
wrong  in  this  matter,  but  your  heart  ii 
very  right,  and  its  impulses  do  honor  to 
human  nature.  Do  you  know  whether 
Vonved  or  his  wife  has  any  friend  of  rank 
or  influence  at  court,  who  could  or  would 
act  with  me,  and  support  my  appeal  to  the 
clemency  of  my  royal  master  r" 

'^  I  do  not  know,  your  Excellency ;  I 
fear  not." 

'^And  yet  you  told  mo  that  Madame 
Vonved ^" 

"  The  Countess  of  Elsinoro,  your  Ex- 
cellency !"  hastily  and  firmly  cried  Bertd. 

The  Baron  smiled  sadly. 

"  We  need  not  dispute  about  her  name 
or  title,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  mild  r^ 
proof,  ^^  when  the  life  of  her  husband  ii 
m  such  deadly  jeopardy." 

"  Pardon,  your  Excellency,  but  he  if 
the  Count  of  Elsinore,  and  she  is  his  wift» 
and  consequently  his  Countess." 

^'  That  is  a  matter  I  shall  not  discosi; 
and  I  trust  the  unhappy  lady  henelf  will 
be  sufficiently  prudent  not  to  assume  the 
title  whilst  the  fate  of  her  husband  is  at 
all  undecided.    You  told  me  that  she 
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the  only  child  of  the  p^llant  X^olonel  Or- 
vig,  who  fell  bravely  fighting  in  defense 
of  this  city  in  1807  ?" 

"  I  did." 

*'  I  knew  Colonel  Orvig — I  seized  as  a 
sabaltem  in  his  own  regiment — and  a  bet- 
ter soldier  or  more  loyal  subject  than  he 
never  drew  sword  for  king  and  country. 
Sarely  the  daughter  of  such  a  man  can 
not  fail  of  powerful  friends  in  her  hour  of 
need  ?" 

"Ah!  your  Excellency,  God  only  knows. 
When  Colonel  Orvig  was  slain,  his  widow 
removed,  with  her  little  child,  to  Ham- 
burg, and  thus  the  old  friends  of  her 
farther  lost  sight  of  them  forever." 

"There  is  truth  in  what  you  say," 
thoughtfully  replied  tlie  Baron,  "  and  yet 
I  do  not  despair  to  find  one — ay,  two  old 
friends  of  Colonel  Orvig,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  his  memory,  will,  I  think,  exert 
themselves  on  behalf  of  his  only  child." 

Bertel's  ingenuous  countenance  flushed 
with  joyful  surprise  at  this  unexpected 
speech,  and  his  flashing  eyes  impatiently 
inquired : 

"  Who  are  they  ?" 

"  One,"  said  the  Baron,  "  is  the  Mil- 
itary  Governor  of  Copenhagen,  and  the 
other  is  the  Bishop  of  Zealand." 

"  The  Bishop  of  Zealand !  the  Gover- 
nor of  Copenhagen  !  Oh  !  surely  the  in- 
tercession of  such  exalted  men,  joined  to 
that  of  your  Excellencv,  will  be  all-power- 
ful !" 

"Do  not  buoy  yourself  nor  your  poor 
friends  with  any  such  hope,"  was  the  chil- 
ling response.  "  I  am  not  even  certain 
that  they  will  act  with  me,  for  I  only  reck- 
on on  their  cooperation  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  companions  in  arms  of 
Colonel  Orvig  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago." 

"  Companions  in  arms !"  echoed  Bertel. 
'-  The  Bishop  of  Zealand  !" 

"  Even  so ;  but  this  is  no  time  for  an 
explanation.  Come,  Ilerr  Rovsing,  I  will 
be  frank  with  you.  I  never  do  things  by 
halves.  Having  taken  you  by  the  hand 
so  far,  I  will  cordially  advocate  the  cause 
you  have  at  heart.  There  is  no  time  to 
lose.  Let  us  go  at  once  to  your  unhappy 
friend." 

Bertel  eagerly  assented,  and  in  a  few 
Tninutes  introduced  the  Baron  to  Amalia. 
He  briefly  heard  the  story  of  her  hus- 
band's life  from  her  own  lips,  and  his  vis- 
ible emotion  did  more  credit  to  his  heart 
as  a  man  than  to  his  impassibility  as  a  vet- 
eran courtier  and  diplomatist. 


At  his  request,  Amalia  and  her  friend 
Bertel  accompanied  him  to  see  the  Bishop 
of  Zealand,  whom  they  happily  met  with 
just  in  time,  as  the  prelate  was  on  the 
very  eve  of  a  journey  through  his  dio- 
cese. In  Denmark  there  are  six  bishop- 
rics, and  the  Bishop  of  Zealand  is  some- 
times tenned  the  Bishop  of  Copenhagen, 
as  he  resides  in  the  metropolis.  Properly 
speaking,  the  Danish  Lutheran  bishops 
are  only  chief  presbyters,  insomuch  as 
they  have  not  the  absolute  hierarchical 
rank,  and  do  not  exercise  such  powers  as 
the  Church  of  England  confers  on  her 
bishops,  nor  have  they  revenues  and  a 
suite  of  immediately  subordinate  clergy 
in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  They  are,  nevertheless,  pri- 
mi  inter  pares^  decidedly  ranking,  popu- 
lar, ecclesiastically,  and  legally,  above 
their  brother  clergymen,  and  their  spirit- 
ual influence  is  at  least  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  bishops  of  our  own  country.  As 
a  body  the  Danish  bishops  are  learned, 
reverend,  pious  men — venerable,  not  mere- 
ly by  oftice,  but  far  more  so  by  their  most 
estimable  private  character.  The  Bishop 
of  Zealand,  of  whom  present  mention  is 
made,  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  com- 
menced life  as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  serv- 
ed with  much  distinction  for  many  years, 
attaining  the  rank  of  major-general  just 
prior  to  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
in  1807.  « Within  a  few  months  subse- 
quently, actuated  by  an  overpowering  re- 
ligious impulse,  he  forever  relinquished 
the  sword,  and  became  a  student  in  divin- 
ity, and  in  due  course  was  ordained  a 
minister.  He  speedily  became  celebrated 
for  the  eloquence  and  fervor  of  his  gos- 
pel-preaching;  and  ten  yeare  after  ceas- 
mg  to  be  a  general  in  the  army,  became  a 
bishop  of  the  church.  He  now,  at  the 
age  of  fourecore  and  five  years,  retained 
much  vigor  of  body,  combined  with  ripe 
maturity  of  intellect.  He  wore  the  same 
dress  as  all  Lutheran  clergymen  wear  to 
this  day — a  black  plaited  silk  gown,  and 
a  large  white  ruff  round  his  necK. 

To  the  narrative  of  Amalia  the  vener- 
able Bishop  listened  with  exceeding  inter- 
est, and  his  consent  to  aid  in  an  appeal  to 
the  King  was  instantly  accorded. 

"'Tis  an  extraordinary  story,  this  of 
thine,  my  child,"  said  he  to  Amalia;  "  but 
I  can  believe  it,  and  think  I  can  trace  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  much  which  seems 
a  mysterious  fatality.  I  well  remember 
mine  ancient  comrade  and  fiiend,  thy  gal 
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lant  father.  He  was  also  the  comrade  of 
General  Otto  Gam,  our  present  Military 
Governor ;  and,  if  I  remember  arfj^^ht, 
Colonel  Orvig  once  did  a  weighty  service 
for  Gam,  which  he  can  not  have  forgot- 
ten." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that,"  said 
the  Baron, "  for  we  are  about  to  apply  for 
his  aid  in  this  sad  case." 

"Then  I  will  also  go  with  you,  and 
that  at  once !"  cheerily  cried  the  good 
Bishop.  "  I  am  not  unknown  to  the 
Governor ;  I  served  with  him  in  one 
campaign.  Come !  I  think  we  shall 
find  him  at  his  own  house  in  Oster- 
gade." 

In  a  few  mumtcs  the  whole  party  were 
in  presence  of  the  Governor,  a  man  only 
nine  years  the  junior  of  the  Bishop,  and, 
like  him,  yet  preserving  his  physical  and 
mental  powers  to  an  unusual  degree.  He 
was  a  tall,  erect  man,  very  thin,  very 
gruff,  very  restless,  llis  hair,  white  as 
driven  snow,  was  worn  in  a  peculiarly 
unsoldierlike  fashion,  for  it  thickly  floated 
back  down  his  neck  and  shoulders  at  its 
full  natural  length,  and  mingled  with  his 
huge  beard,  which  descended  even  below 
his  breast.  He  looked  like  an  old  human 
lion ;  and  from  amidst  the  tangled  mass 
of  white  hair  were  three  tawny  patches 
of  cheeks  and  forehead,  and  a  huge  hook- 
ed nose  resembling  a  vulture's  bill,  and 
two  deeply-sunken  fiery  eyeS|  oversha- 
dowed by  immense  grisly  eyebrows. 

The  party  arrived  at  an  inauspicious 
moment.  The  old  Governor  was  accus- 
tomed to  dine  sharp  to  the  minute,  and 
his  dinner  wjis  ready  just  when  the  visi- 
tors took  him  by  storm.  Had  not  one  of 
them  been  the  Baron  Koemperhimmel, 
and  another  the  Bishop  of  Zealand,  he 
probably  would  have  unceremoniously 
kicked  them  all  down-stairs  in  rapid  suc- 
cession ;  but  as  it  was,  he  greeted  the 
aged  Bishop  with  the  stiffest  of  all  stiff 
military  bows,  an<l  the  Baron  with  a 
grunt,  and  Amalia  and  Bertel  with  a  sav- 
age scowl,  and  then  grimly  awaited  to 
know  the  reason  of  their  unseasonable 
visit.  A  few  introductory  words  from 
the  Bishop  effected  a  marvelous  change. 

"  Tordner !"  shouted  the  Govenior, 
in  a  voice  so  deep  and  guttural  that 
his  hearers  started.  "  What  is  this  you 
say  ?" 

Baron  Koemperhimmel  took  up  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  and  not  one  word 
of  interruption  did  the  Governor  utter. 


though  hisioccasional  grunts  and  growb 
and  muttered  oaths  of  amazement  were 
sufficiently  expressive.  When-  he  had 
heard  all,  he  turned  to  the  venerable 
Bishop. 

"Old  comrade  I"  brusquely  cried  he, 
''  when  General  Drammeu  gave  the  order 
for  our  brigade  to  fuinish  the  forlorn 
hope  at  the  storming  of  Yuttii,  yon  and  I 
were  among  the  volunteers.  What  did 
we  ask  of  Colonel  Brentvard,  who  led  as 
to  the  breach,  as  a  particular  personal  & 
vor  ?" 

^^  We  begged  him  to  permit  us  to  eaoh 
lead  one  of  the  two  foremost  oompaniea 
ofstormers,"  answered  the  Bishop,  a 
glow  of  ancient  military  pride  flushing  his 
fine  old  benevolent  face. 

^'  We  did  !  and  well  we  both  performed 
our  duty.  I  have  a  similar  boon  to  beg 
in  this  business." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

'^  I  ask  you  all  to  let  me  lead  the  for^ 
lorn  hope — let  me  be  the  flrst  to  appeal 
to  the  King  on  behalf  of  the  husband  of 
the  only  child  of  my  dear  old  comrade, 
Wilhelm  Orvig — for  I  now  see  at  a  glance 
that  she  is  Orvig's  daughter — ay,  aj,  the 
same  clear-cut,  brave,  honest  features,  the 
same  bright  thoughtful  eye  I" 

The  Bishop  and  the  Baron  exchanged 
expressive  looks  of  satis&ction,  and  the 
latter  took  upon  him  to  reply. 

"  General  Otto  Gam " 

"  Here  !" 

The  Baron  smiled  kindly. 

'^  You  answer  like  a  soldier  on  parade^ 
General !  I  only  addressed  you  by  name, 
because 


"  I  want  no  '  because  !' " 
"  Well,  then,  in  a  word 


_w 


"  A  '  word '  means  fiflv  complex  leo- 

tences  with  you  courtiers  I" 

^^  You  are  as  rough  as  a  bear,  Genenit 
as  prickly  as  a  porcupine,  as  morose  si  t . 

hyena,  as  " 

* "  Go  on !"  growled  Otto  Gam. 

*'''  As  true  as  steel,  and  tender-hearted 
as  a  gentle  woman !" 

"  Phut !"  puffed  the  old  General,  seowl- 
ing  as  fiercely  as  he  possibly  could,  whilit 
his  piercing  eyes  were  dimmed  with  hag* 
tears.  ^^  Ybii^  Baron  Kcsmperhimmel, 
are  a  sleek,  smooth-spoken,  cunning,  d» 
sembling  knave  of  a  diplomadst,  bat 
withal  a  generous-hearted,  liberal-minded 
fellow,  a  thousand  times  too  good  ibr 
your  trade  in  life.  Give  me  your  hlfld, 
you  unmitigated  rogue  I" 
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"Oh — o-oh!''  whimpered  *  the  BaroD,  | 
half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  as  the  veteran 
warrior  wrung  his  hand  in  an  iron  grip. 

**  Ha !  ha  I  I'm  a  bear  I  a  porcupine  !  a 
hyena  ^    Am  I  ?'' 

"  O-h !  o-o-oh !  Worse — a  million  times 
worse  !  A  ferocious  heathen !  a  boa-con- 
strictor !  a  vampire !" 

"  What !  there  is  life  in  the  old  dog 
yet !"  cried  Otto  Gam,  hugely  delighted. 

"  Life !"  echoed  the  politic  Baron,  ex- 
tricating his  hand,  and  shaking  his  fingers 
much  in  the  droll  fashion  of  a  cat  who 
has  inadvertently  plunged  her  paw  into 
icy  water.  "  Why,  on  ray  soul  and  con- 
science. General  Otto  Gam,  I  would  as 
soon  have  my  poor  hand  squeezed  in  a 
steel  vice !" 

The  Military  Governor  of  Copenhagen 
chuckled  immensely. 

"  It  is  understood,  then  ?"  said  he,  at 
length. 

"  Conditionally." 

«  What  ?" 

"  You  have  called  me  a  cunning  cour- 
tier and  diplomatist.  General,  and  you 
most  be  aware  that  warriors  do  not  lead 
what  you — I  fear  only  too  truly — call  the 
forlorn  hope,  until  diplomatists  have 
found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
sword  to  cut  the  knot  the  tongue  can  not 
untie.  Permit  me  the  task  of  ascertain- 
ing the  real  dangers  which  we  must  en- 
counter in  the  forthcoming  assault,  and 
then  we  will  all  consult  together  as  to  the 
best  wav  to  unite  our  forces  for  the  at- 
tack.  That  decided,  you,  my  gallant  old 
friend,  shall,  as  you  desire,  lead  the  storm- 
ing party." 

"  Good :  you  have  some  generalship 
in  you.     Why  were  you  not  a  soldier  ?" 

"  You  agree.  General  ?" 

"  I  do.  Prepare  your  plans  for  the  as- 
sault ;  and  when  the  word  is  given,  old 
Otto  Gam  will  lead  the  stormers,  and 
carry  the  fortress  or  perish.  Yes !"  cried 
he,  turning  towards  Amalia,  and  gazing 
at  her  with  deep  and  unaffected  emotion, 
"  I  will  do  as  I  say.  Your  fiither,  lady, 
was  my  dearest  and  best  friend  when  he 
and  I  were  young  soldiers,  and  it  so  hap- 


pened that  he  once  did  me  a  vitally  im- 
portant service  —  no  matter  what.  I 
would  have  done  as  much  for  him,  but  I 
never  had  the  opportunity.  See  I  God's 
ways  are  not  our  ways.  I  am  a  rough 
old  sinner,  but  I  recognize  God's  hand  in 
bringing  you  here  this  day.  When  Wil- 
helm  Orvig  nobly  died  a  soldier's  death, 
I  said  to  myself:  '  I  have  two  things  now 
to  regret  to  my  dying-day.  I  shall  ever 
have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  my  friend,  and 
never  more  can  I  do  aught  to  repay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  him.'  But  you 
come  here  and  show  me  what  a  blind 
dotard  I  have  been.  Forty-five  years  I 
have  been  a  debtor  to  your  father  and  to 
his  meniory ;  the  time  has  come  which  I 
never  thought  to  live  to  see,  when  I  can 
in  some  sort  repay  my  debt,  and  I  thank 
God  for  it  I" 

'*  God  Almighty  bless  you.  General !" 
burst  from  the  full  heart  of  Amalia. 

"  And  God  bless  thee,  my  poor  child, 
and  grant  us  all  we  crave  I"  tenderly  and 
solemnly  said  Otto  Gam,  folding  her  to 
his  breast,  and  kissing  her  forehead. 

Another  moment,  and  grim  old  Gover- 
nor Gam  was  himself,  or  affected  to  be. 

"  Off  with  you  I"  roared  he  ;  "  Bish6p 
and  Baron,  man  and  woman,  away  with 
ye  all !  My  soup  is  almost  cold,  and  I 
won't  have  my  stomach  deranged  for  all 
the  bishops,  outlaws,  and  courtiers  in 
Christendom !" 

"  O  Baron  I"  whispered  the  excited 
and  enthusiastic  young  painter,  as  they 
descended  the  stairs,  "  what  friends  Hea- 
ven raises  for  us !  We  gather  force  like 
a  rolling  snowball.  First  a  snowball,  and 
at  last  an  avalanche  which  will  sweep  all 
before  it  I" 

"  Alas !"  murmured  the  older  and  wiser 
Baron,  "  there  is  one  thing  which  even 
an  avalanche  can  not  destroy — one  thing 
which  it  only  falls  upon,  be  itself  shat- 
tered to  atoms." 

"  And  that  is  ?" 

"  A  living  rock." 

"  Ha  I     And  our  rock  ?" 

"The  King!" 
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CAYENNE:  A  PENAL  COLONY. 


A  GREAT  amount  of  very  proper  wreath 
is  now  he'mcr  expended  upon  the  atrocities 
committed  in  the  Neapolitan  prisons,  and 
the  two  civilized  nations  pur  excellence 
are  agreed  that  it  is  high  time  for  sucli  a 
sad  state  of  things  to  end.  Tliat  men 
shouhl  be  incarcerated  for  political  of- 
fv?nscs,  and  pine  away  in  fetid  dungeons, 
is  bad  enough ;  but  wo  fancy  even  the 
Vicaria  or  St.  Elmo  is  preferable  to  the 
slow  death  which  is  the  certain  lot  of 
every  man  who  is  sent  in  exile  to  Ca- 
yenne. People  have  found  it  convenient, 
however,  to  forget  the  terrible  revelations 
which  Louis  Blanc  made  on  this  subject  a 
i'{i\v  years  back,  and  very  iow  among  us 
bestow  a  thought  on  the  victims  of  Napo- 
leonic despotism,  although  we  can  not 
find  language  sufficiently  strong  to  exe- 
crate the  barbarities  of  a  Bomba.  In  the 
following  pages,  then,  we  purpose  showing 
what  transportation  to  Cayenne  really  is, 
and  will  abstain  from  all  comment,  as  we 
fancy  our  readers  will  be  perfectly  com- 
petent to  form  their  own  opinion. 

Nearly  the  entire  South-American  ter- 
ritory displays  the  contrast  of  a  most  lux- 
uriant nature  and  an  utterly  incompetent 
population  ;  but  this  contrast  is  no  where 
so  distinctly  traceable  as  in  the  French 
colony  of  Guyana.  At  a  spot  where  na- 
ture produces  an  astounding  quantity  of 
useful  productions — where  gold-bearing 
rivers  flow  through  forests  which  display 
more  than  three  hundred  varieties  of  trees 
— where  the  ground  laughs  with  a  harvest 
if  tickled  a  spade — where,  lastly,  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sea  and  an  abundance  of  na- 
vigable rivers  offer  the  advantages  of 
facile  transport — we  find  there  the  deep- 
est human  wretcliedness.  Since  Euro- 
peans have  set  foot  in  this  glorious  land, 
nothing  has  ])rospered  save  barbarity, 
misfortune,  and  despair ;  and  since  a  Na- 
])()leon  has  selected  it  as  the  martyrdom 
of  men  expelled  from  civil  society,  the 
name  of  Cavenne  has  become  a  household 
word  for  all  that  is  horrible  and  degrad- 
ing to  Immanity.     A  picture  of  French 


Guyana  can  not  but  bear  a  gloomy  oba- 
racter ;  and  though  the  background  may 
combine  all  the  charms  and  all  the  splen- 
dor of  the  tropics,  the  foreground  is  occa- 
pied  by  pining  figures  with  despair  im- 
printed on  their  brows,  over  whom  the 
angel  of  death  ever  hovers  with  bis  mena- 
cing glaive. 

The  frontiers  of  that  portion  of  Guyana 
possessed  by  the  French  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  sea,  on  the  west  by  the 
Maroni  river;  and  the  dispute  whien  has 
been  carried  on  with  the  Brazilians  aboat 
their  frontier  is  not  yet  settled.  The  lit- 
toral, which  comprises  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  kilometres,  is  very  flat,  and  com- 
posed of  soft  slime.  The  anchorage  is 
generally  good,  but  the  only  safe  roads 
are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayenne  river. 
Among  the  Islands  situated  off  the  coast> 
the  largest  and  most  considerable,  as  the 
seat  of  the  capital,  is  Cayenne.  It  is  fifty 
kilometres  in  circumference,  is  rather  low, 
with  slightly  rising  coast,  and  the  soil  is 
remarkably  fertile.  There  are  also  eleven 
other  islands,  the  healthiest  of  them  being 
the  He  du  Diable,  which  is  about  three 
miles  in  length. 

We  read  that  the  office  of  the  mission- 
ary in  Cayenne  is  exclusively  confined  to 
labors  of  Christian  and  apostolic  love.* 
Of  St.  Georges,  ou  the  Oyapuk,  Father 
Byot  writes :  "  Fe  w  Europeans  ever  spend 
a  month  here  without  being  attacked  by 
fever ;  the  natives  alone  resist  the  oh- 
mate.  The  settlement  was  founded  in 
1853  with  a  few  blacks.  The  next  July 
one  hundred  and  eighty  white  convicts 
arrived,  but  the  climate  committed  sach 
ravages  among  them,  that  by  December 
almost  one  half  had  perished.  Despon- 
dency and  despair  took  possession  of  the 
survivors.  3Iany  willingly  died  of  starva- 
tion ;  two  hanged  themselves  on  trees, 
under  circumstances  that  revealed  the  ut- 


*  Lettrcs  6crites  de  la  Ouyanao  Fran^aise  ptr 
dc3  purcs  dc  la  Compagnio  de  Jesus  4  dcs  pdrei  di 
la  meinc  Compagnic  ca  France,  1S5*2>57. 
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most  desperation  ;  a  third  drowned  him- 
self. All  the  rest  found  themselves  in 
an  indescribable  state  of  excitement  or 
wretchedness.  The  number  of  white  men 
daily  grows  smaller ;  those  "who  are  not 
lying  in  the  hospital  drag  themselves 
about  with  difficulty,  and  are  in  truth  all 
ill.  They  feel  convinced  that  they  will 
have  sunk  into  the  grave  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  opin- 
ion of  tlie  physicians."  Father  Byot  him- 
self, after  four  months'  residence  at  St. 
Georges,  was  no  longer  among  the  living ; 
his  successor,  Father  Dabbadie,  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  place  in  a  month,  but 
died  of  the  fever  two  years  later.  Of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  European  convicts,. one 
hundred  and  twenty  died  at  St.  Georges 
within  the  year.  At  Ste.  Marie,  in  May, 
1856,  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  were  ill,  and  the 
missionaries  sent  to  offer  them  spiritual  aid 
died  in  rapid  succession.  At  Montagne 
d' Argent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyapuk, 
the  annual  mortality  amounts  to  forty  per 
cent.  Even  on  La  Mere  island,  which  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  on 
the  Guyana  coast,  the  climate  demands 
numerous  victims.  The  mission  lost  in 
three  years  eleven  clergymen,  nearly  all 
in  the  pi-ime  of  life. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  Guy- 
ana consists  in  a  perfectly  regular  heat, 
Hnd  great  dampness,  which  together  i)ro- 
ciuce  this  terrible  desolation  among  Eu- 
ropean settlers.     According  to  the  mete- 
orological observations  made  in  the  hos- 
pital of  Cayenne  by  Professor  Dove,  the 
lacan  annual  temperature  is  20^  88'  Reau- 
mur.    The  warmest  month  is  October, 
the    coolest    January,   though   the    only 
difference  between   them  is  one  degree 
lieaumur.     At  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast  the  vaiiations  become  more  consid- 
erable, as  at  Ste.  Marie  and  St.  August  in, 
and  though  the  cold  north-eastera  winds 
prevailing  there  during  the  rainy  season 
produce  nervous  and  rheumatic  affections, 
the    greater   change   is    generally   more 
healthy  than  the  regular  damp  hot  air  of 
the  coast ;  and  it  may  be  wit  1 1  some  prob- 
ability assumed  tliat  a  f-ir  more  sanitary 
climate  would  be  found   further  inland 
on  the  mountain  plateaux.      No  attempt, 
however,  has  yet  been  made  to  carry  the 
settlements  so  far.     The  prevailing  wind 
at  Cayenne  is  the  north-east  trade,  which, 
from  June  to  November,  turns  more  to 
the  east.     South  and  westerly  winds  are 


extremely  rare,  and  calms  are  also  excep- 
tional. With  reference  to  the  rainftUI, 
Professor  Dove  writes :  "  That  the  relative 
humidity  must  be  unusual  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
electrical  experiment  here,  and  the  amount 
of  rain  is  shown  by  Admiral  Roussin's  let- 
ter of  February  twenty-eighth,  1820,  in 
which  he  informs  us  that  on  the  island  of 
Cayeime,  from  the  first  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  January,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  inches  of  rain  fell,  and  that  he  himself 
caught  ten  and  a  quarter  inches  in  a  cask 
he  placed  in  the  center  of  the  court-yard 
for  ten  hours.  If  remarkable  change  of 
temperature  and  humidity  are  especially 
dangerous  in  certain  diseases,  the  climate 
of  Cayenne  supplies  the  proof  that  an  un- 
interrupted damp  heat  has  the  seeds  of 
mortality  in  it  for  constitutions  accus- 
tomed to  variations  of  temperature,  and 
the  most  powerful  must  soon  succumb. 
Transportation  to  such  places  is  converted 
of  itself  into  life-punishment." 

With  such  unfavorable  climatic  condi- 
tions the  colony  can  never  hope  to  be- 
come flourishing,  even  if  the  administra- 
tion were  conducted  with  greater  care. 
Hence  we  can  not  feel  surprised  that  the 
condition  of  the  colony  has  not  improved 
during  late  years,  in  which  the  French 
government  had  recourse  to  new  meas- 
ures. These  consist,  as  all  our  readers 
well  know,  in  the  deportation  of  ordinary 
criminals,  and  specially  of  persons  politi- 
cally compromised,  to  Guyana.  The  de- 
crees of  December  eighth,  1851,  and 
March  fifth,  1852,  which  condemned  all 
members  of  secret  societies,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  December  emeutes,  to  trans- 
portation to  Algeria  or  Guyana,  was  fol- 
lowed, on  March  twenty-seventh,  1852, 
by  another  decree,  by  which  Cayenne 
was  indicated  as  the  sojourn  of  convicts 
and  galley-slaves,  and  the  details  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  penal  colony  were 
settled.  Among  other  things,  we  read 
in  it  that  the  convicts  should  be  employed 
in  agricultural  works,  wood-felling,  and 
other  useful  occupation ;  that,  after  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  tliey  should  be 
permitted  to  work  for  the  free  colonists, 
and  even  be  permitted  to  obtain  conces- 
sions of  land  on  their  own  account,  which 
would  become  definitive  at  the  end  of  ten 
years'  occupancy.  So  soon  as  a  convict 
secured  a  concession,  his  family  would  be 
permitted  to  follow  him  to  the  colony. 
If  he  were  only  compelled  to  eight  years' 
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penal  servitude,  he  would  bo  obliged  to 
remain  there  other  eijjht  vcara  after  his 
time  was  up ;  but  if  his  punishment  ex- 
ceeded eight  years,  he  must  never  quit 
the  colony  again.  As  early  as  May  thirty- 
first  the  first  vessel  left  Hrest  with  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  common  crim- 
inals and  three  political  convicts,  and  was 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  five  other 
vessels.  By  the  beginning  of  1857,  at 
least  seven  thousand  convicts  had  been 
landed  at  Cayenne.  "We  have  no  official 
reports  of  the  number  sent  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  but  we  know  that,  owing  to 
the  precautionary  measures  taken  in  1858, 
and  especially  during  the  ministry  of  Gen- 
eral I'Espinasse,  it  increased  so  greatly 
that  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  number 
of  men  transported  to  Cayenne  at  ten 
thousand. 

At  the  outset  all  these  wretched  beinsics 

CI? 

were  landed  on  the  He  Roy  ale,  the  largest 
of  the  lies  da  Salut,  in  order  to  be  event- 
uallv  removed  to  the  establishments  on 
the  other  islands  and  the  mainland.  This 
island  is  about  a  thousand  metres  in 
length,  and  consists  of  two  small  hillocks, 
connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  On  one 
of  these  is  a  fortified  barrack  for  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  soldiers ;  on  the  other  are 
the  buildinjjs  intended  for  the  convicts — 
wooden  huts,  each  containing  forty  prison- 
cells,  magazines,  hospitals,  work-shops, 
chapels,  etc.,  calculated  for  about  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners.  These  buildings  arc 
principally  the  work  of  the  convicts  them- 
selves, and  they  were  also  employed  in 
cutting  down  the  forests  on  the  island, 
making  roads  and  wells,  planting  gar- 
dens, etc. 

The  adjoining  St.  Joseph  island  was  at 
first  set  apart  for  political  prisoners,  but 
in  January,  1855,  owing  to  some  disturb- 
ances, they  were  transferred  to  the  He  du 
Diable.  Since  then  St.  Joseph  has  been 
inhabited  bv  some  five  hundred  men  con- 
demned  to  hard  labor,  who  are  princi- 
pally employed  in  digging  out  a  large 
stratum  of  shell,  which  is  converted  into 
lime. 

The  political  prisoners,  or  real  "  dopor- 
tos"  on  the  He  du  Diable,  at  first  enjoyed 
greater  liberty  than  the  orduiary  crimi- 
nals. They  were  divided  by  companies 
of  eight,  in  small  huts,  which  they  were 
permitted  to  fit  up  according  to  their  own 
taste,  cultivated  tlie  ground,  and  reared 
poultry  and  goats.  But  it  was  soon 
thought  advisable  to  give  them  severer 


labor,  and  they  hav«  since  been  employed 
in  erecting  houses  on  the  islands.  That 
they  are  at  times  treated  precisely  like 
galley-slaves,  forced  to  hard  labor,  flogged, 
tortured,  and  starved,  is  sufficiently  known 
by  the  letters  of  some  of  them,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  vigilance,  escape  from  the  He 
du  Diable  ;  principally,  however,  from  the 
reports  of  the  thirty-eight  men  who  e» 
caped  a  faw  years  back  on  a  raft  to  Dutch 
Guyana,  and  thence  to  the  United  States. 
The  French  government  at  that  period 
had  no  further  justification  to  offer  than 
that  severer  measures  had  been  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  exalted  and 
peculiar  character  of  the  so-called  politi« 
cals,  who  had  only  given  the  colony  evi- 
dence of  their  sloth  and  uselessness.^  In 
1857  we  find  that  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen free  persons  and  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-six  deported,  were  living  together 
on  these  lies  du  Salut. 

Of  the  group  of  Hots  do  Remire,  only 
La  More  and  Le  Pere  are  inhabited.     The 
former  was  the  residence  of  the  volun- 
teers, that  is,  of  those  doportes  who  had 
already  served  their  time  in  France,  and, 
seduced  by  promises,  consented  to  emi- 
grate to  Cayenne,  in  order  to  colonize  the 
country.    From  1852  to  1855  they  waited 
here  in  vain  for  the  promised  allotments 
of  land,  and  from  the  testimony  of  P^ 
Ringot  we  find  that  the  great  portion  had 
been  rubbed  out  by  despondency,  despair, 
and  disease.    After,  by  their  help,  a  row 
of  buildings  had  been  erected,  and  some 
plantations  of  coffee-shrubs   and   coooa- 
trees  laid   out,  the    remainder  were  ^^ 
moved,   in   1855,   to   the  new  establish- 
ments on  the  river  La  Comte,  near  Cb- 
yenne,  and  their  place  on  the  island  wai 
taken  by  six  hundred  galley-slaves.    The 
island  was  also  used  as  a  sanitarium,  as  it 
is  considered  the  healthiest  spot  in  Cb- 
yenne,  and  has  for  this  purpose  an  hospitil 
containing  six  hundred  patients.     Le  reft 
was  also  inhabited  for  a  time  by  a  number 
of  volunteers,  but  now  there  is  only  • 
pilot  station  upon  it : 

The  oldest  penal  colpny  on  the  conti- 
nent is  Montague  d'Argent,  a  very  irreg- 
ularly formed  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oyapuk,  and  only  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  an  extensive  morass.  Tb» 
buildings  and  plantations  which  formerly 


*  *^  Aper<;u  Economiqiic  sur  la  Transportatien  i 
la  rriiyaue  Fran9aise,^'  in  the  Revut  O^lmUaUf  Her. 
to  Dec.  1857,  Jan.  18: 
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existed  here  were  found  to  be  almost  de- 
serted in  1852,  when  the  establishment 
was  again  commenced  :  where  fine  crops 
of  cotton,  urucu,  and  coffee  were  once  ob- 
tained, lianas  and  weeds  of  every  descrip- 
tion covered  the  ground.  Negroes,  sol- 
diers, and  white  laborers  were  sent  at 
once  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements, 
and  up  to  1855  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  convicts  had  been  brought  under 
shelter  in  a  palisaded  space  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  peninsula,  while  on  the  slopes 
a  regular  village  was  built.  The  adminis- 
tration also  succeeded  in  forming  new 
plantations  of  coffee,  rice,  bananas,  ma- 
nioc, urucu,  and  guava ;  but  the  situation 
proved  so  unhealthy,  that,  in  spite  of  fresh 
cargoes  of  convicts  sent  out  in  1857,  only 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  prisoners  were 
still  alive.  Since  that  period  no  more 
deportes  have  been  sent  there. 

Not  were  they  more  successful  further 
up  the  Oyapuk,  on  whose  left  bank  the 
penal  colony  of  St.  Georges  was  establish- 
ed in  April,  1853.  Surrounded  by  low, 
swampy,  alluvial  soil,  and  exposed  to  the 
overflow  of  the  i-iver,  it  is,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term,  the  white  man's  grave. 
All  new  arrivals  died  within  a  few  months. 
Mid,  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  the 
government  found  themselves  compelled 
to  transfer  the  surviving  Europeans  to  La 
Comte,  leaving  at  St.  Georges  only  a 
number  of  negro  convicts  sent  up  from 
the  Antilles.  They  were  principally  em- 
ployed in  felling  the  mahogany  trees,  for 
wbich  purpose  a  steam  saw-mill  was  put 
up.  Their  number  at  the  beginning  of 
1857  only  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one.  That  the  government  could  se- 
lect such  a  pestilential  spot  for  a  penal 
colony  supplies  the  clearest  proof  that 
they  only  regarded  police  security,  but 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  life 
and  health  of  the  transported  prisoners. 

Since  1854,  the  great  majority  of  the 
convicts  have  been  taken  to  La  Comt6. 
In  order  to  effect  their  purpose  more 
speedily,  portable  huts  were  first  em- 
ployed, whose  place  has  been  gradually 
taken  by  definitive  buildings.  The  river 
is  connected  with  the  Cayenne  roads  by 
the  channel  Tour  de  I'lle,  thus  affording 
easy  communication  with  the  chief  town 
of  the  colony,  and  is  navigable  for  steam- 
ers of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  horse 
power  for  twelve  leagues.  Its  banks  grad- 
ually rise  from  the  mouth  to  the  interior, 
and  hence  are  more  exposed  to  the  bene- 


ficent east  wind,  that  is,  the  low  coast ; 
and  some  of  the  hills,  indeed,  suffer  less 
than  the  others  from  the  fever-laden  ex- 
halations of  the  morasses.  After  the  ab- 
solutely necessary  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  the  volunteers  from  La  Mere, 
the  first  transport  of  five  hundred  prison- 
ers condemned  to  hard  labor  was  sent  to 
the  Corsa-hill  in  November,  1854 ;  and 
the  settlement  of  Ste.  Marie  has  since 
grown  up  there. 

At  the  same  time  the  little  colony  of 
St.  Louis  was  established,  with  one  hun- 
dred prisoners  condemned  to  hard  labor, 
close  to  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  larger  settle- 
ment of  St.  Augustin,  founded  on  the  site 
of  Power  village.  The  latter  was,  at  fii^st, 
exclusively  intended  for  the  liberated  con- 
victs who  have  served  their  time,  are  re- 
markable for  their  regular  and  proper  be- 
havior, and  who  take  part  at  the  public 
works,  for  a  small  wage,  under  constant 
inspection.  After  a  portion  of  these,  how- 
ever, had  been  carried  back  to  France, 
and  a  part  destroyed  by  yellow  fever,  the 
remnant  of  seventy  persons  were  carried 
to  the  adjacent  Mont  Joly,  and  their  place 
was  taken  by  galley-slaves,  whose  num- 
ber, in  February,  1857,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three.  In  1856,  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  enlarge  the  settlement 
in  La  Comte,  by  the  purchase  of  several 
farms,  but  the  yellow  fever  broke  out, 
and  stopped  the  works  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  establishment  at  St.  Philippe 
had  progressed  so  far  that,  in  1857,  one 
hundred  and  one  convicts,  all  dangerous 
criminals,  were  removed  there.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  probable  that  it  has 
been  deserted  again,  as  is  the  case  with 
St.  Louis.  In  addition  to  agriculture,  the 
persons  transported  to  La  Comte  are  em- 
ployed in  felling  valuable  trees;  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  which  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  in  works  on 
the  I'iver,  to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  the  settlement  and  Cayenne. 

A  number  of  the  most  dangerous  crim- 
inals are  kept  on  board  what  are  tenned 
the  "  penitenciers  flottants,"  or  vessels 
principally  employed  for  harbor  works  in 
the  Cayenne  roads.  The  first  ship  of  this 
description  was  the  Gardien,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifly  convicts ;  it  was  soon 
followed  by  the  Castor,  with  seventy; 
which,  since  13357,  has  maintained  the  com- 
munication between  the  lies  du  Salut  and 
the  wood  village  of  Trois  Corbets,  where 
one  hundred  prisoners  are  employed  in 
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preparing  fire-wood  ;  lately,  tlie  Proser- 
pine has  been  added,  with  two  hundred 
and  sixty  prisoners.  In  addition,  there 
are  a  few  liberated  men,  employed  by  pri- 
vate persons  in  Cayenne,  or  at  the  model 
garden  of  Baduel.  In  the  first  months  of 
1857,  of  the  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
convicts  landed  up  to  that  time  in  Ca- 
yenne, about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
were  still  "living. 

Owing  to  the  great  mortality  of  the 
deportc'S,  and  taking  into  considoration 
the  fact  that  their  labor  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed on  public  works,  it  can  not  be  as- 
sumed that  the  deportation  has  materially 
benefited  the  colony.  In  fact,  not  only 
the  population,  but  also  the  productive- 


ness, has  sunk  during  the  last  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  reports  publislicd 
six  years  ago,  the  colony  had,  in  1844, 
10,800;  in  1853,  1G,817;  and,  in  1854, 
10,741  inhabitants.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
])orts  and  imports,  which  amounted  in 
1853  to  7,411,858  francs,  had  sank  in  the 
next  year  by  nearly  400,000  francs.  As 
to  the  condition  of  the  several  articles  of 
production,  a  report  of  Milcyron,  agent- 
general  for  the  agriculture  and  colonia- 
tion  of  Guyana,  supplies  the  best  account. 
This  report  was  attached  to  articles  sent 
from  Guyana  to  the  exhibition  of  French 
colonial  produce  at  Paris  in  1857,  and  will 
be  foimd  printed  in  the  Itevue  Cdoniah 
for  September  of  the  same  year. 


»^  *• 
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DR.  KUAPF'S  TRAVELS  IN  EASTERN  AFRICA.' 


If  we  take  up  a  map  of  Africa,  publish- 
ed before  the  accession  of  her  Majesty  to 
the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  and  com- 
pare it  willi  one  of  the  present  day,  we 
are  sure  to  be  struck  with  the  different 
aspect  it  offers  to  its  more  recent  com- 
panion. In  the  latter,  the  coast-line  pre- 
sents us  with  a  mass  of  names  of  native 
towns,  villages,  and  markets,  which  re- 
place the  nuked  outline  of  the  Ibrmcr ; 
whilst  in  the  interior,  deserts  become  fer- 
tile wildernesses,  and  mountain  ranges  are 
sii|»planted  by  lake-regions,  only  to  be 
excelled  by  those  of  America.  In  no  por- 
tion of  the  maps  of  Africa,  which  in  boy- 
hood were  placed  in  our  hands,  is  this 
more  apparent  than  in  that  which  deline- 
ated the  countries  south  of  the  so-called 
Mountains  of  the  ^loon  ;  an<l  of  that  por- 
tion none  was  so  destitute  of  names  as  the 
large  tract  whicli  stretches  from  the  coun- 


*  TVrt'v/.?,  RfR'utrchf^^  and  ML^sLonary  Labors 
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try  of  the  Adal  to  Mozambique,  and  is 
subject  to  the  Imam  of  Zanzibar. 

It  was  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  this 
absence  of  names  in  the  map  of  Afiicaof 
that  period,  that  we  arc  indebted  for  this 
interesting  narrative  of  Missionary  Tra- 
vels of  Dr.  Krapf,  who,  during  an  eighteen 
vears'  residence  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  has  been  the  means  of  adding  cod- 
siderably  to  our  geographical  knowledga 
of  those  regions,  no  less  than  to  our  ao* 
quaintance  with  the  languages,  religion, 
manners  and  customs,  and  resources  of 
the  independent  tribes  which  form  its 
population. 

The  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tubingen,  Dr.  Krapf  early  evinced  an 
aident  desire  for  knowledge,  and  a  some- 
what morbid  temperament,  more  of  fttf 
and  dread  than  of  love,  gave  his  mind  its 
first  and  strong  religious  bias.  He  tells 
us  himself: 

**  My  father,  whose  circumstances  were  ctfVj 
followed  farming,  and  lived  in  the  vilkgn  « 
Dcrendingcn,  near  Tubingen,  where  I  was  DorOi 
on  the  cleventli  of  January,  1810,  and  baptised 
by  the  name  of  Ludwig,  the  wrestler— «o  iiis|i^ 
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appellation  for  one  who  was  destined  to  become 
a  soldier  of  the  cross.  Many  were  my  providen- 
tial escapes  in  childhood  from  dangers  which 
beset  my  path,  from  falling  into  the  mill-stream 
which  flowed  through  the  village,  from  acci- 
dents with  fire-arms,  or  falls  from  trees  in  the 
eager  pursuit  of  birds*  nests.  The  inborn 
evil  nature  of  the  child  was  somewhat  held  in 
check  by  a  nervous  susceptibility,  and  the  con- 
sequent dread  I  experienced  in  witnessing  the 
contest  of  the  elements  in  storms,  or  which 
shook  my  frame  at  the  sight  of  the  dead  at  the 
grave,  or  even  when  reading  or  listening  to  the 
narrative  of  the  torments  of  the  wicked  in  hell. 
On  these  occasions  I  secretly  vowed  to  lead  a 
pious  life  for  the  future,  though,  childlike,  I 
soon  forgot  the  promise  when  the  exciting 
cause  had  passed  away,  as  is  ever  the  case 
throughout  life  with  the  natural,  unregenerated 
heart  of  man.  Thus,  but  for  an  apparently 
trivial  event  in  my  boyhood,  though  in  it  I 
gratefully  recognize  the  hand  of  the  great 
Teacher,  the  evil  of  my  nature  might  have 
choked  the  good  seed  with  its  tares,  or  destroy- 
ed it  altogether." 

That  event  was  a  brutal  assault  by  a 
neighbor,  who,  mistaking  the  lad  for  an- 
other who  had  given  him  offense,  nearly 
murdered  the  child  in  the  heat  of  passion. 
An  illness  of  six  months'  duration  follow- 
ed, and  to  that  bed  of  sickness  our  mis- 
sionary ascribes  the  incipient  awakening 
of  bis  heart  to  its  best  and  truest  interests. 
His  hours  were  spent  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures;   and,   soothed   by  the   care    and 
affection  of  two  true-hearted  women,  his 
mother  and  sister,  of  whom  we  have  but 
an  occasional  glimpse  in  the  autobiogra- 
phical sketch  of  his  boyhood,  with  which 
the    work   opens.     His  greatest   delight 
was  in  those  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  recorded  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
Creator,  originating  an  earnest  desire  that 
he  "  too  might  be  permitted  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  Most  High,  even  as  did 
the  prophets  and  apostles  of  old."     In  the 
autumn  of  1822,  during  the  period  of  his 
convalescence,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
in   the  harvest-fields  amongst  the   fhrm- 
laborers,   and   to   them    he  would  relate 
.such  Bible  stones  as  had  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  his  boyish  imagination ;  and  so 
earnestly  and  vividly  did  he  do  this,  that 
more  than  one  of  the  men  would  say  to 
his  father,  "  Mark  my    words :    Ludwig 
will  be  a  parson."     In  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  year,  his  sister  had  to  visit 
Tiibingen  to  buy  a    new  almanac,   and, 
mistaking  the  house  of  the  widow  of  a 
foriner  vicar  for  that  of  the  bookbinder  to 
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which  she  had  been  directed,  she  entered 
into  a  long  discourse  with  that  lady,  who 
treated  her  wMth  much  kindness  and  affa- 
bility, inquiring  after  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  eliciting  from  her  that  her 
youngest  brother,  Lewis,  was  clever  at 
figures  ;  upon  which  the  widow  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  the  lad,  and  to  promote 
his  welfare,  suggesting  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  the  grammar-school,  and  after- 
wards to  college.  To  this  lady^s  intei*fer- 
ence,  and  to  the  zeal  and  affection  of  his 
noble-hearted  sister,  it  was  owing  that, 
instead  of  following  the  plow,  the  boy  wns 
sent  to  the  Anatolian  school  at  Tiibingep, 
and  showing  considerable  ability,  soon  be- 
came a  favorite  with  his  teachers,  and 
gradually  rose  to  the  head  of  his  class ; 
and  so  on,  till  he  reached  the  fifth  and 
highest  form,  when  he  added  the  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  to  that  of  the  languages 
of  classical  antiquity,  and  those  of  Italy 
and  France,  which  he  had  already  studied 
alonnj  with  his  own  native  German.  At 
first  the  early  morning  always  found  him 
on  the  road  from  home — a  dbtance  of 
some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  town  — 
wuth  satchel  on  his  back,  in  which,  beside 
his  books,  were  a  bottle  of  sweet  must  and 
a  great  hunch  of  bread,  to  constitute  an 
al  fresco  mid-day  meal,  and  which  he 
"  quickly  sw^allowed,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock,  under  the  willows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  in  order  more 
leisurely  to  devour  his  Latin  Grammar 
and  Scheller's  Vocabulary,  which  he  soon 
learnt  by  heart ;"  and  thus  in  boyhood, 
almost  intuitively  acquired  a  method  of 
learning  languages,  which,  in  his  mission- 
ary life,  was  most  serviceable  to  him. 

Whilst  yet  on  the  fourth  form,  the  rec- 
tor read  to  the  whole  school  an  essay 
upon  the  results  of  missionary  labor  for 
the  convereion  of  the  heathen.  The  read- 
ing struck  a  kindred  chord  in  the  soul 
of  the  future  missionary.  A  still  small 
voice  asked  :  "  Why  not  become  a  mis- 
sionary, and  go  and  convert  the  hea- 
then?" The  Easter  holidays  of  1825 
were  at  hand ;  and  as  the  boy  walked 
homewards  to  Derendingen,  the  thought 
arose  in  his  mind  with  the  force  of  a  com- 
mand, "to  go  to  Basel  and aimounce him- 
self willing  to  devote  his  life  to  the  labojs 
of  a  missionary."  His  future  career  was 
fixed ;  and  again  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
two  true-hearted  women  upholding  and 
strengthening  the  boy's  resolve,  furnishing 
him  with  the  means,  and  a  letter  to  Mission- 
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ary  Inspector  Bliinhardt,  a  former  vicar 
of  their  own  village.  The  journey  from 
Derendingen  to  Basel,  by  way  of  Shaff- 
hausen,  and  back  through  Freiburg,  alto- 
getber  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
was  performed  on  foot  —  no  small  testi- 
mony to  the  zeal  and  determination  of 
purpose  in  a  boy-missionary  of  fifleen. 

But  even  earlier  the  idea  of  African 
travel  had  become  familiar  to  the  boy's 
mind.  He  was  still  on  the  lowest  form 
in  the  lower  school,  when  his  father  sent 
him  an  atlas  of  maps,  and,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  just  at  the  moment  that  a 
bookseller  in  the  town  had  lent  him  an 
odd  volume  of  Bruce's  Travels  in  Abes- 
sinia,  which  had  fascinated  his  boyish 
imagination  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
hyenas.  With  the  natural  eagerness  of  a 
young  and  inquiring  mind,  he  at  once 
turned  to  the  map  of  Africa  to  trace  the 
scene  of  the  traveler's  adventures,  and,  to 
his  astonishment,  found  but  few  names 
in  the  districts  of  Adal  and  Somali  upon 
the  map.  "Is  there,  then,  so  great  a 
desert  yonder,"  was  his  first  exclamation, 
"  which  is  still  untrodden  bv  the  foot  of 
any  European  ?"  —  a  curious  thought  to 
have  been  instilled  into  the  mind  of  a 
child,  who,  in  manhood,  was  to  be  the 
means  of  expanding  the  knowledge  of 
those  very  regions  of  which  then  so  little 
was  known. 

His  visit  to  Basel  led  to  a  rejection  of 
his  services  for  a  time,  but  accompanied 
by  the  prospect  of  future  employment, 
when  he  should  have  fitted  himself  for  the 
missionary  calling  by  self-imposed  prepa- 
ration, and  a  long  course  of  preparatory 
study  at  the  Missionary  Institute.  At 
length,  in  February,  1837,  he  was  employ- 
ed by  the  English  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  set  out  on  his  long  and  difficult 
journey  to  Abessinia,  the  land  of  his 
youthful  dreams  and  aspirations.  "  Yet," 
he  adds,  "  it  was  not  without  tears  at 
parting,  and  with  fear  and  trembling,  that 
r  took  up  my  pilgrim's  staff,  and  bid  adieu 
to  my  dear  friends  and  to  the  home  of 
my  childhood." 

Afler  a  short  residence  at  Adowa  with 
the  Protestant  missionaries  at  the  court 
of  Ubie,  the  Abessinian  Regent  of  Tigre, 
where  thev  were  at  first  well  received,  he 
and  his  companions  were  forced  to  retire, 
through  the  intrigues  of  some  French 
Roman  Catholic  priest*,  who  managed  to 
poison  the  black  prince's  niind  agahist  the 
English,  by  allegmg  that  the  excavations 


they  were  making  for  the  fonndations  of 
a  missionary  house  were,  in  fact,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  tunnel  by  means  of  which 
English  troops  were  to  bo  smuggled  in  to 
conquer  Abessinia.    It  is  not  very  likely 
that  Ubie,  who  appeal's  to  have  been  a 
shrewd  and  sensible   man,  shonid  haTe 
been  duped  by  such  a  representatioD.    It 
is  far  more  probable  that  he  was  compell- 
ed by  his  wily  new  friends,  backed  by  his 
own  priesthood,  to  whom  the  Protestant 
mission  was  distasteful,  to  make   choice 
between    the    friendship    of  France    or 
England,  between  that  of  a  comitry  seek- 
ing by  eveiy  means  in  its  power  to  con- 
ciliate the  native  princes  of  Africa,  with 
the  sinister  intention  of  ultimately  found- 
ing in  that  continent  a  French  equivalent 
to  British  India,  or  of  one  whose  only 
object  was  the  disinterested  pui'pose  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  and  distributing  the 
Bible  amongst  the  ^lonophysite  Christianf 
of  an  expiring  branch  of  Christ's  Church. 
No  doubt  French  gold  was  not  wanting, 
as,  in  the  end,  France  acquired  the  port 
of  Zula,  to  the  south  of  Massowa,  in  the 
Red  Sea. 

*'It  is,*'  says  Mr.  Ravenstein,  "the  avowed 
design  of  France  to  found  in  the  Eastera  Sea  so 
empire  to  rival  if  not  to  eclipse  British  Indiai  of 
which  empire  Madaraiscar  is  to  be  the  center. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  that  engineers  of  emin- 
ence have  pronounced  against  the  practicabilitr 
of  such  a  canal  as  that  of  Suez,  the  enterprise  b 
being  persevered  in  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Government,  or  rather  the  isthmoi 
has  been  occupied  within  the  last  few  weeks  hy 
a  party  of  armed  ouvriers.  Across  the  Istfamas 
of  Suez  leads  the  shortest  route  from  Soatfaen 
France  to  Madagascar  and  India;  its  ponnii 
sion  by  a  power  desirous  to  extend  her  domiB- 
ions  in  that  quarter,  and  capable  of  aTiiliw 
herself  of  its  advantages,  would  tiiereforo  beef 
the  utmast  consequence.  The  mere  fiict  of  lbs 
isthmus  being  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  of 
Egypt,  would  not  deter  France  from  oocupyinff 
it ;  for  scruples  of  conscience  are  not  alrawM 
by  that  nation  to  interfere  with  political  *  ideaa' 
Zula  has  been  chosen  as  the  second  station  od 
the  route  to  Madagascar,  and  while  the  occnps- 
tion  of  Suez  may  at  will  furnish  a  pretext  Sat 
seizing  upon  Egypt,  that  of  Zula  may  open 
Abessinia  to  French  conquest 

^*  Fortunately  there  is  a  power  which  can  put 
a  veto  upon  those  plans  of  aagrandisenMBt 
in  North'Eastem  Africa,  and  mt  power  ii 
Great  Britain.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Perim,  and 
Aden,  form  a  magnificent  line  of  military  and 
naval  stations  on  the  route  to  India,  and  perftcC> 
ly  command  it ;  and  Perim,  thou^  at  prcMot 
only  destined  to  bear  a  lighthouse,  properly  ftr 
titled,  would  command  the  entrance  of  the  Bid 
Sea  even  more  effectually  than  Qibnltar  does 
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that  of  the  Mediterranean.  Therefore,  only 
after  having  conyerted  the  last  three  into  French 
strongholds,  and  thus  striking  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  could 
fVance  ever  hope  to  carry  out  her  designs." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true 
causes  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  from  the  territories  of  the 
ruler  of  Tigre,  it  is  chiefly  to  it  that  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Gal- 
la,  whose  conversion  to  Christianity  Dr. 
Krapf  looks  upon  as  the  future  and  surest 
means  of  spreading  the  Gospel  throughout 
Iheinterior  of  Africa.  Driven  from  Adowa 
in  March,  1838,  the  three  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries reached  Mass«wa  in  safety — the 
lw6  senior,  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Blum- 
hardt,  proceeding  thence  to  Cairo  to 
awidt  orders  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  as  to  the  field 
of  their  future  labors ;  whilst  Dr.  Krapf, 
full  of  zeal,  and  with  a  fixed  purpose  not 
to  give  up  Abessinia  entirely  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  missionaries,  determined  to 
penetrate  into  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Sboa,  whose  friendly  ruler  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, Sahela  Selassie,  introduced  to 
us  years  ago  by  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris, 
had  formerly  sent  a  message  to  missionary 
Isenberg,  inviting  him  to  visit  his  domi- 
nions. Having  reached  Mokha,  on  his 
way  to  Tajurra  on  the  Adal  coast,  the 
proper  landing-place  for  penetrating  into 
Sboa,  he  was  taken  so  seriously  ill  as  to 
be  compelled  to  return  to  Cairo ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  spring  of  the  next  year 
that,  in  company  with  his  friend  Isenberg, 
he  at  length  reached  Tajurra.  The  old 
Saltan,  who  affects  to  be  the  king  of  all 
the  Adal  tribes,  gave  them  permission  to 
land.  The  Adal  call  themselves  in  their 
own  language  Afer,  and  hence  Dr.  Krapf 
seeks  to  identify  their  country  with  the 
Ophir  of  the  Bible  :  "  That  the  Ophir  of 
the  Bible  is  to  be  sought  for  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  is  evident  from  two 
circumstances.  One  is,  that  right  oppos- 
ite to  Arabia  Felix  there  is  a  people  who 
call  themselves  Afer,  and  called  by  others 
Adals  and  Danakil  from  their  chief  tribe 
Ad  AUi,  but  whose  designation  in  their 
own  language  is  Afer.  In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  considered  that  Ophir, 
beyond  a  doubt,  means  gold-dust;  for,  in 
Job  28  :  6,  the  words  '  dust  of  gold '  in 
Hebrew  are  '  Ophirot  Sahab.'  Hence,  by 
easy  transition,  the  word  Ophir  was  made 
to  comprise  two  things,  the  name  of  a 
people  and  of  a  substance ;  and  the  Land 


of  the  Afer  was  simply  the  land  where 
Afer  Sahab,  gold-dust,  was  found." 

Our  missionary  was  detained  four  weeks 
at  Tajurra  in  making  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  his  journey  into  that  land 
which,  he  says,  he  "  had  found  so  barren 
and  empty  in  the  map  in  his  boyhood." 
The  Adal  desert  of  the  maps  is  a  wilder- 
ness with  elephants,  gazelles,  and  ostnches 
amongst  its  wild  animals,  but  badly  water- 
ed, and  hence  little  visited  by  man  ;  and 
as  our  travelers  approached  the  river 
Hawash,  and  camped  out  for  the  night  in 
the  open  air,  a  hyena  glided  so  near  their 
resting-place,  that  they  might  have  grasp- 
ed it  with  their  hands.  The  plate  which 
illustrates  the  passage  of  this  river,  is  the 
pictorial  representation  of  a*  rich  and  fer- 
tile country,  which  the  old  maps  have 
represented  as  a  desert  waste,  and  the 
broad  river  and  old  timber  trees  are  wor- 
thy of  the  pencil  of  a  Wilson  or  a  Gains- 
borough. 

Dr.  Krapf  and  his  companion,  Isenberg, 
were  at  first  well  received  bv  the  ruler  of 
the  Shoans ;  but  Sahela  Selassie  was  a 
man  of  progress,  and  took  more  delight 
in  watching  the  operations  of  the  artisans, 
gun-makers,  smiths,  and  weavers,  than  in 
listening  to  the  polemics  of  the  mission- 
aries. We  know  of  old  that  Africa  was 
the  land  of  dreams,  and  so  it  is  still.  The 
father  of  Sahela  Selassie  had  had  a  dream, 
when  his  son  was  yet  a  boy,  that  when 
he  should  come  to  the  throne  Europeans 
would  arrive  and  teach  the  Shoans  all 
arts  and  knowledge.  The  dream  seemed 
about  to  be  realized.  Since  1 885,  Combes 
and  Tamisier,  Martin,  Dufey,  Isenberg 
and  Krapf,  Rochet,  Aii*ston,  Beke,  and 
Harris,  had  all  visited  Ankober  and  An- 
golala  in  quick  succession.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  mission, 
with  the  Kind's  sanction,  at  the  for- 
mer place,  missionary  Isenberg  returned 
to  Europe,  leaving  Dr.  Krapf  the  only 
Protestant  missionary  in  the  whole  of 
Abessinia ;  but  before  his  departure,  M. 
Rochet,  a  French  agent,  had  arrived  at 
Ankober,  bringing  with  him  a  powder- 
mill  and  other  valuable  presents,  things 
which  could  not  fail  to  find  more  favor  m 
I  the  sight  of  his  half-savage  majesty  than 
I  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  by  those 
;  whom,  as  a  Coptic  Christian,  he  could 
but  look  upon  as  sectarian  missionaries. 
French  influence  was  then  already  gain- 
ing the  ascendency  in  Abessinia,  and  the 
policy  of  Louis  Philippe  has  been  careful- 
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ly  followoil  iiti  by  his  successor.  As  far 
lin<;k  as  1835,  >i.  t'unibcs  imrciiascil  of 
I  hi'  licgciit  of  Ti^re  the  Turkish  port  of 
A  t  fur  thrt'u  hunilrc'd  poiiiid.s,  and  siib- 
M!i|iiuiitly  that  of  Zula,  thongh  Ubiu  liad 
Mover  hold  the  Bli(;htcst  authority  at 
I'itliiir,  itiid  Fr.kiicii!  wiis  at  iiiiiity  with 
Tiirki'y,  to  whom  thuy  belonged.  It  was, 
liiiwi'vcr,  the  smnll  oiid  of  the  wodgo  for 
Fiiiiido,  and  she  lias  iii'ver  ceased  driving 
it  home  fdiico  thou.  A  eori'cspondcnt  of 
th«  Thiu»t  wrilinjt  fioru  Aden  under  date 
of  the  cightcealli  of  April  last,  calls  atten- 
tion to  thu  increased  activity  of  the 
French  in  tlio  Red  Sea.  IIo  says ;  "  By 
advices  just  rcoeivvd,  I  undoratniid  that  a 
Frciiul]  atoamboat,  ladoii  with  the  rcqui- 
NilcH  for  funning  a  new  settlement,  had 
readied  Tja  lUuiuon,  and  a  steam  frigate 
was  expected  to  juiii  her  in  a  few  days. 
The  destination  of  these  two  vessels  is 
iivowtxl  to  be  Adulis,  on  the  coast  of 
Abi-sslniii,  thongli  there  can  be  little . 
doubt  that  the  island  of  Dissee  will  be  the 
lirat  point  in  the  Ued  Sea  occupied  by  . 
our  allies.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  i 
the  roasous  which  will  be  iulvaiiccd  for  | 
this  new  move  on  the  part  of  France  in 
thi«  region.  As  a  counterpart  to  what  is  | 
going  forward  on  tho  other  s'ldL*  of  the  I 
water,  the  tiiblmn  will  in  iill  probability 
represent  Dissee  and  Adnlis  as  the  slopes  ' 
of  tiie  Alps;  the  rebel  Dejai  Nagoosi  will  i 
stand  in  the  place  of  Victor  Kuiniantiel,  j 
and  tilt'  aoipiiescence  of  forty  tainilies  of 
|Mior  tisheriiien,  who  at  present  occupy  I 
the  island  of  l>issce.  will  answer  well  \ 
enough  for  the  votes  of  Nice  and  Savoy," 

More  reeenilv  still,  news  Ii-as  reached 
Kiiglaiid  of  tin'  death  of  Mr.  Plowden, 
Her  Majesty's  Consul  in  Ahessioia,  from 
wounds  reeeived  in  an  attack  made  upon 
him  bv  one  of  the  chiefs  under  this  very 
Nagoosi.  whom  the  French  are  uphold- 
ing  in  Ti-ire.  wliiie  he  was  tniveling 
ihrouirh  that  province  \>n  \m  way  fnmi 
tlondar  hi  .M;vsow:i.  His  loss  cau  not 
e:i*i!v  be  supplied,  and  his  mcni'iry  is  en- 
.K:ir'ed  !o  all  ti-ave!or-!  who  have'visitod 
rpivr  Eiivpt  .ind  Aliesiiiiia.  since  he  has 
held  liK'";i|.[H.iiituient,  by  bis  umuerous 
acts  of  eo!irtesv  and  unbounded  hospi- 
tality. 

Tint  increased  .activity  on  the  part  of 
France  ha*  been  called  into  heini;  bv  the 
liivor  shown  by  Kasii.  or  Kiiil'  tlie.>- 
dortfi,  to  Protestants,  and  the  KngiiMi  in 
partieu'ar,  in  which  he  is  upheld  by  :rte 
Abulia,  the  Coptic  Archbishop,  at  who<e 


instigation  all  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries have  been  expelled  from  Abes- 
sinia,  and  who  had  to  settle  an  old  leore 
with  them  for  the  part  they  plaved  in  the 
controversy  about  the  three  Dirths  of 
Christ — the  Abuna's  party,  the  believen.^ 
in  the  two  births  only,  having  been  ex—- 
polled  by  Sahela  Selassie. 

casinians  an  wa—^ 

- .■rit^-^ 

tnc  Trinity,  and  the  nature  and  attributes  oV~ 
Qod;  with  the  creation,  the  &11  of  man,  andhi^ 
redemption   by  Christ;  with  the  Holy  Gboa^ 
thenngels,  the  church,  Uiesacramenta,  tile  reuir- 
rection,  and  the  last  judgment ;  with  reward 
and  punishments,  and  everlasting  life  an^  ^' 
went     But  all   these   articles  are   so  \" 
with  and  obscured  by  merely  human  r 
that  they  exert  little  influence  on  the  heut  n 
life.     The  mediatorial  function  of  Christ,  ftrm- 
stance,  is  darkened  and  limited  by  ■  belief  Id 
the  many  saints  who,  as  in   the   Romish  nd 
Greek   Churches,    must    mediate  between  0W 
^tcdifttor   and   man.       Especially   a    great  tt- 
flee  is  assigned   to  the  Vircin,  of  whom  it  b 
maintained  by  many  that  she  died  for  the  afaH 
of  tlio  world.    The  Holy  Ghost,  they  connte, 
proceeds  only  from  the   Father,  not  trvm  the 
Son,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  Father,  reeadti 
into  the  background,  just  as  before  the  E^Aw 
and  the  Son  the  Holy  Ghost  almost  dwinSn 
into  nothingness. 

"  As  rcf^rds  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natmei 
of  Christ,  the  Abcssinians  aro  estreme  HoDO- 
physitcs ;  for  they  admit  only  one  nature  and 
one  will  in  him.  For  sixty  years  the  AbcMfai- 
lin  Church  has  been  rent  bv  great  cwitroverrfai 
arising  out  of  the  dogma  of  the  three  births  of 
Christ,  broached  by  a  monk  of  Qondar,  and 
which  consists  in  the  assertion  that  the  bu- 
tism.  or  conception  of  Christ  with  the  Hdj 
Spirit  in  Jordan,  constituted  his  tUrd  UrtOi 
After  a  Ion);  war  with  the  oppointe  p«r^,  wfaidi 
,ii'knnw1edgi!s  onlr  two  Inrths  of  Christ  bepit' 
ten  of  the  Father  Iwf  to  all  world*,  (Bret  Irirth.) 
made  man  Csecond  birth) — this  doctrine  of  the 
three  births,  which  evidently  hanuoniMS  with 
the  riiiid  Monophytiiim  of  the  Abesmnians,  vu 
elevated  into  a  doimia  of  the  national  CHmrdi 
by  the  decision  of  the  kin;;,  Sahela  Selassie,  who 
received  it  from  a  priest  manv  yean  before,  and 
a  roval  erdinance  deposed  ajl  priests  who  did 
not  helieve  in  the  three  births." 

AVTien  Kasai  became  King  of  Abcsunia, 
he  at  once  invaded  Shoo^  and  made  it 
subject  to  h\i  rule  and  obedient  to  the 
Abuna;  and  bv  this  subjection  the  doc- 
trine of  the  tliree  births  was  made  to 
:rive  way  in  its  turn,  and  that  of  the  two 
births  resti>red  as  the  dogma  of  tin 
(.'hurch. 

No  Christian  people  are  saeh  rmd  ob- 
servers of  the  fasts,  and  of  all  tne  ont- 
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"ward  observances  of  a  severe  ritual,  as 
the  Abessinians  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  im- 
morality is  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
even  priests  and  monks  break  the  seventh 
commandment.  Monogamy  is  the  rule 
of  the  Church,  but  concubinage  is  habit- 
ual and  general — the  king,  with  his  five 
hundred  wives,  leading  the  way  with  a 
bad  example ;  for  whenever  a  beautiful 
woman  was  pointed  out  to  him  he  sent 
for  her.  Indeed,  when  Sahela  Selassie 
entered  into  the  treaty  with  England, 
through  Sir  Comwallis  Harris,  he  actually 
wished  for  an  English  princess  to  consoli- 
date the  alliance. 

It  was. during  his  three  years'  residence 
at  Ankobar  that  Dr.  Krapf  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  accompanying  Sahela  Se- 
lassie in  his  expeditions  against  the  Galla, 
and  other  tribes  south  of  Shoa.  Bruce 
knew  the  Gal  la  only  by  name,  whilst  more 
recent  travelers  have  not  hesitated  to  re- 
present them  as  a  kind  of  link  between 
man  and  the  inferior  animals.  Dr.  Krapf 
solves  the  mystery  by  describing  them  as 
be  found  them,  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Afiican  races,  strong  and  well-limbed,  and 
of  a  daik  brown  color  ;  living  in  a  beauti- 
ful country,  with  a  climate  not  surpassed 
by  that  of  Italy  or  Greece ;  speaking  a 
language  as  soft  and  musical  as  pure  Tus- 
can ;  cultivating  the  soil,  and  rearing  cat^ 
tie ;  extending  from  the  eighth  degree  of 
north  to  the  third  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude ;  and  numbering  from  six  to  eight 
miUions. 

*rhey  form  no  remnant  of  any  degener- 
ated Chnstian  Church,  as  Dr.  Beke  sur- 
mises ;  but  their  religion,  like  that  of  all 
African  savages,  is  Fetish^  acknowledg- 
ing a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call 
Heaven,  (Mulungu^  Wak^  or  Waka^)  and 
having  a  notion  of  a  future  state.  They 
have  also  an  undefined  idea  of  the  Trinity, 
of  which  Wak  is  the  supreme,  and  Oglie 
a  masculine,  and  Atetie  a  feminine  em- 
bodiment ;  and  the  northern  tribes  hold 
both  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  respect,  not 
working  on  those  days  in  the  fields,  call- 
ing the  first  Sanhata  Kenna^  little  Sab- 
bath, and  Sunday,  Sanhata  gudda^  great- 
er Sabbath.  The  conversion  of  the  Gralla 
became  a  favorite  idea  with  Dr.  Krapf, 
and  early  in  1842  he  bid  adieu  to  Anko- 
bar, and  started  upon  his  perilous  under- 
taking. At  first  he  waft  well  received, 
but  ultimately  plundered,  and  driven 
from  the  country  by  Adara  Bille,  a  chief 
of  the  Lagga  Gora,  tribe  of  Wollo-Galla. 


One  can  not  but  marvel  at  our  mission- 
ary's indomitable  courage  and  persever- 
ance during  the  many  trials  and  perils 
which  he  had  to  pass  through,  during  his 
eighteen  years'  residence  amongst  the 
Hametic  tribes  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Africa.  Dr.  Krapf  not  only  travels  well, 
but  he  tells  his  tale  with  a  simple  truth, 
and  utter  disregard  of  what  his  reader 
may  think  of  the  writer. 

**  He  has  no  desire  to  shine  as  a  literary  man, 
to  which  he  here  makes  no  pretense ;  and  by 
eschewing  that  plastic  elecance  of  diction,  which 
has  of  late  distinguished  me  writings  of  modem 
travelers,  he  believes  his  narrative  has  gained 
in  accuracy  what  it  thus  lacks  in  word-paint- 
ing." 

His  style  is  forcible  and  clear,  and  his 
narrative  possesses  a  vigor  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  book  of  recent  missionary 
travels  which  we  have  read,  excepting 
Dr.  Livingstone's,  and  singularly  enough, 
on  many  accounts,  the  two  works  should 
be  read  together ;  for  both  travelers,  un- 
known to  one  another,  were  nearing  the 
same  point  at  the  same  time — Dr.  Living- 
stone proceeding  from  the  south,  and  Dr. 
Krapf  from  the  north,  towards  Mozam- 
bique, till,  as  their  maps  prove,  they  had 
approached  each  other  within  five  de- 
grees, the  small  section  of  the  coast  not 
visited  by  either  being  confined  within 
ten  and  fifteen  degrees  southern  latitude. 
The  whole  of  the  volume,  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  will  repay  its  perusal : 
but  perhaps  the  most  graphic  portion  is- 
the  second  journey  to  Ukambani,  which 
reads  like  an  episode  from  the  adventures 
of  Sinbad,  yet  as  simple  and  painfully  true 
as  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday. 
It  will  do  more  to  dispel  the  errors  of  our 
geographical  knowledge  of  Africa  than 
even  Dr.  Livingstone's  travels  ;  for  to  the 
missionaries  of  Rabbai  Mpia,  stationed 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Mombaz,  of 
whom  Dr.  Krapf  was  the  chief,  we  are 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  for  the  earliest  information  of  the 
lake-countries,  since  explored  by  Captain 
Speke  and  Major  Burton.  We  can  not 
close  our  notice  of  these  exploratory  tra- 
vels in  Africa,  without  calling  attention 
to  Mr.  Ravenstein's  admirable  sketch  of 
the  recent  geographical  discoveries  con- 
nected with  that  continent  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  which  conveys  the  information  of 
an  octavo  volume  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
pages. 
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That  "  the  world  <loci)  not  know  its  '  moment  of  removing  it — lias  made  tb^ca 
Ijciit  and  greatest,"  is  a  truth  futuilt.ir  to  n'liich  was  beautiful,  pcrmaneat,  by  pla  ^ 
our  German  ncigbbors,  no  loss  tlian  to  iiig  upon  it  tfie  senl  of  immortality,  do  i^Ty 
ourselves.  Wo  rnrcly  do  full  justice  to  fully  recognize  all  tlie  exceltenoe  even  ^3/ 
tliosc  with  whom  wt)  associate,  till  it  is  |  our  dearest  friends. 
a   little  too  late,   and   nil    that   remains  . 


spcDime 
U    the    dust  and    ashes  of  their  graves.  I 
Though  eminent  men  constitute  the  life  | 
of  a  nation's  life,  and  often  become  the 
best  boncfuetors  of  the  age  they  adorn, 

leaving  the  treasure  of  a  hor.ored  mem- 1      ^his  tcn-lcncv  to  magnify  the  dead,  ud 
ory  bchmd  them,  to  awaken,   m  distant  1  ^^  o^^^Iook  or  disparaie  living  worth,  a 
I  OS  injurious  to  onrselves  as  it  is  nnjnst  to 
others,  and  robs  both  parties  of  many  ob- 


"  For  it  BO  falls  out, 

I    That  n'hiit  we  hnre  we  iiriie  not  to  the  worth 

While  we  enjny  it ;  but  being  lacked  and  la>^ 

Why,  then  nro  reck  tho  value ;  then  we  find 

.    The  virtue  that  pOKsession  would  not  thow  m 

While  it  was  ours." 


bosoms,  what  Lord  Karnes  calls, 
symjihatic  emotion  of  virtue ;  "  yet  by  a 
strange  iieivorsiou  of  our  moral  senti- 
nieiits,  we  are  too  much  disposed  to  over- 
look merits  which,  in  our  hearts,  we  arc 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  and,  at  a  safe 
distaiu-^,  flhall  be  prepared  to  venerate 
and  admire. 

As  man  never  acts  without  a  motive, 
such  as  it  is,  there  may  be  some  founda- 
tion, in  tlio  nature  of  things,  fur  this  re- 
lut'taiit  liomagG.  It  requires  excellence  to 
appreciate  excellence,  genius  to  estimate 
genius,  and  wisdom  to  discern  those  hid- 
ditn  qualities  in  iiiaiikiiul  wliioh,  like  rivers 
Howiiig  a  long  way  underground,  do  not 
often  disclose  themselves  to  the  light  of 
day.  \Vc  may  be  too  near  the  statue  to 
observe  its  elevation ;  or  we  may  have  no 
admiration  to  spare  from  that  secret  idol  of 
every  man's  worship,  his  own  dearer  self; 
or  we  aro  tonched  with  envy  at  the  known 
suiwriority  of  a  rival  — woary,  like  the 
(Jreek  TOuiitryinan,  <if  always  hearing 
Arisiides  called  "  the  jnst ;"  or  we  are  too 
eager,  too  absorbed,  too  busy,  or  too  tri- 
lling, to  analyze  another's  title  to  estima- 
tion ;  besides  that  he  nuiy  cross  our  path  { 
in  too  many  ways.  Not  till  they  have  pass- 
ed away,  ami  Death — which  hightuns  tho 
hwtni  of  all  that  he  touches,  in  ttio  very 


■  I^Ufn  of  Atrmnil'r  Von  ll<i«thnl^.  vrillm 
brlirttn  tht  ftnn  IK27  and  1H6H  to  Vanha^n 
t'uN  Kntr :  tmirlkrr  irilh  rrtratli  from  rarnAo- 
irtn't  Iliitrirt,' and  Ulltrit  from  VarHhaum  and 
'lAhtr*  l»  ll»mb"tdt.     LondiiQ:  Trubnur&Cu. 


vious  advantages.  All  England  felt  tl 
it  was  a  wrong  to  humanity,  that  Have- 
lock's  mtlitar}-  cxeellcnee  was  so  long  un- 
acknowledged ;  and  men  grieved  that  be 
could  not  have  known,  before  his  depart- 
ure, of  tlie  high  estimation  in  which,  for 
his  latest  exploits,  be  was  held  br  hia 
Queen  and  conntr}'.  Lord  Baoon  onlj'  be- 
trayeii  his  Intimate  knowledge  of  huimii 
nature,  and  perhaps  of  the  English  ndeof 
it,  when  he  bequeathed  his  name  to  pos- 
terity, after  "  three  generations  shall  hare 
passed  away."  Milton  mnst  have  known 
that  the  rich  inheritance  of  hia  fame  woold 
increase  as  tlie  years  revolved,  and  that, 
however  dashed  and  checkered  his  renown 
might  be,  among  his  own  immediate  eo- 
tem)>oraries,  by  reason  of  party  strife,  or 
political  estrangement,  he  snould  yet  lean 
behind  him  writings,  in  noble  poetry  or 
lofty  prose,  which  the  English  nation,  nd 
EuTOiw  at  large,  "  would  not  willingly  let 
die."  Humboldt  himself,  in  one  of  tnew 
letters,  suggests  another  form  of  the  tmtb 
we  have  stated.  "What  men  believe  or 
disbelieve,  is  usually  made  a  subject  of 
discussion  onli/  nfler  their  death;  lAer 
one  has  been  officially  buried  and  a  ftnwr- 
al  sennon  has  been  read  over  one  by 
Sydow."  • 

*  "  Van  t^vdoir,  one  of  the  cfaapfaUiw  of  Ibe  Flw- 
nxa  Ciiiirt.  who  tuiuillr  preached  the  funenl  W 
inoua  of  people  ot  Mnk  or  note  buried  at  Bedla." 
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It  is  a  gratifying  circumstance  that  Ba- 
ron Humboldt  may  be  considered  as  a 
marked  exception  to  this  prevailing  rule ; 
for  he  was  not  left  to  wait  for  his  apothe- 
osis, nor  doomed  to  linger  on  to  his  lat- 
est day,  in  hope  of  tardy  justice  or  pos- 
thumous renown.  Before  he  had  attained 
to  the  ordinary  meridian  of  life,  he  was 
early  recognized  by  his  countrymen,  and 
generally  on  the  Continent  as  a  distin- 
guished person.  From  the  publication 
of  hisPei-sonal  Narrative  in  1805,  he  has 
been  more  or  less  considered,  in  this 
country,  as  an  eminent  traveler  possess- 
ed of  nearly  eveiy  requisite  for  the  un- 
dertaking, especially  in  the  department  of 
natural  science  and  philosophy,  and  in 
the  art  of  managing  men  in  the  various 
countries  through  which  he  passed.  We 
may  well  understand  the  depth  of  esteem 
entertained  for  him  by  his  cbttntrymen 
And  by  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  from 
the  language  his  Majesty  employed  when 
introducing  Humboldt  to  the  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph  of  Austria,  at  Prague,  some 
years  ago. 

*'And  who  is  the  Baron  Von  Hum- 
boldt," says  the  Emperor,  "  that  you  pre- 
sent him  to  me  with  so  much  empressment  f 
I  have  never  heard  of  him." 

"  Not  heard  of  him  I"  exclaimed  the 
King  with  honest  amazement :  "  why,  he 
is  the  greatest  man  since  the  deluge !" 

These  letters,  left  by  Humboldt,  to  be 
published  as  a  posthumous  legacy  to  the 
world,  have  created,  we  are  told,  a  lively 
sensation  over  all  Germany,  where,  with- 
in a  few  weeks  after  they  were  printed,  a 
fifth  edition  appeared.  They  have  been 
hailed,  in  the  present  eventful  state  of  af- 
fairs, as  fresh  and  startling  evidence  of  the 
fi&ct  that  liberal  principles,  and  a  strong 
feeling  of  German  nationality  and  unity, 
have  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  even 
among  the  highest  classes  of  Prussian 
society.  To  this  feature  of  the  book,  far 
more  than  to  "  the  delicious  bits  of  scan- 
dal in  it,"  to  some  of  which  we  shall  feel 
it  our  duty  to  refer,  the  powerful  effect 
which  it  has  produced  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed.  Some  controversy  has  been 
awakened  as  to  the  propriety  of  publishing 
some  of  the  statements ;  but  the  editor  of 
the  original  letters,  an  accomplished  lady, 
has  ably  vindicated  herself  from  the  charge 
of  issuing  them  so  soon  after  the  writer's 
death.  It  appears  that  Humboldt  some- 
times wrote  more  than  two  thousand 
letters  every  year  to  all  sorts  of  persons  ; 


and  he  even  protested  against  having  un- 
authorized or  confidential  letters  publish- 
ed after  his  decease.  But  those  contain- 
ed in  this  volume  were  expressly  designed 
for  publication,  and  were  committed,  for 
this  purpose,  to  the  care  of  his  intimate 
friend  Vamhagen,  a  man  of  great  em- 
inence, worthy  of  his  confidence,  more 
than  his  equal  in  the  science  of  language 
and  of  thought,  and  to  whose  enlightened 
judgment  he  often  deferred.  But  as  Vam- 
hagen died  first,  these  literary  treasures 
were  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  own  niece, 
Ludmilla  Assing,  of  Berlin,  who  also  shar- 
ed the  regard  of  Humboldt ;  and  they 
have  been  accordingly  printed  by  her,  as 
she  asserts,  ^^unaUered  and  entire,'*'*  in 
which,  as  we  think,  she  acted  wisely  under 
the  circumstances.  The  collection  is  en- 
riched by  the  letters  of  other  famous  and 
distinguished  men,  which  exhibit  Hum- 
boldt in  his  wide-spread  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  in  his  manifold  relations  to 
scholars  and  men  of  letters,  to  statesmen 
and  princes,  all  of  whom  sought  him  and 
paid  him  homage.  Humboldt's  own  let- 
ters are  often  illustrated  by  passages  in 
Varnhagen's  Diary,  giving  us  the  spoken 
as  well  as  the  written  expression  of  Hum- 
boldt's thoughts.  We  leam  from  the  Pre- 
fiuje  and  Introductory  Vindication,  that 
Humboldt  knew  of  Varnhagen's  Diai-y, 
and  himself  repeated  facts  and  statements 
to  him  with  a  view  to  publication,  giving 
him,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  7th,  1841,  his 
fullest  sanction  :  "  After  my  speedy  de- 
cease you  may  deal  as  you  please  with 
such  property,^* 

At  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  confess, 
that  some  of  Humboldt's  own  letters  have 
disappointed  us,  being  scarcely  equal  to 
the  reputation  of  the  author.  Many  of 
the  subjects  are  trivial  in  the  extreme, 
and  others,  though  not  without  a  slight 
bearing  upon  the  topics  of  that  day,  have 
totally  lost,  by  this  time,  the  limited  im- 
portance they  possessed.  Wo  mention 
this,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  not 
expect  from  the  volume  more  than  they 
are  Hkely  to  find  in  it.  This  must  be  the 
almost  unavoidable  result  of  letters,  ac- 
cumulated through  a  succession  of  years, 
and  left  to  be  published  after  the  writer's 
death,  when  the  whole  state  and  frame  of 
public  affairs  shall  be  totally  altered,  un- 
less such  letters  relate  to  political  events 
or  transactions  of  permanent  interest. 
They  were  committed  also  to  the  care 
and  custody  of  an  intimate  friend,  who, 
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had  he  lived,  would  questionless  have  ex- ' 
erciscd  a  wide  discretion  ;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  left  out  Humboldt's  pathetic 
reference   to   the  inconvenience    he   felt , 
"  from  a  wretched  little  whitlow  on  my 
toe."      lie  might  have  expunged,  with- : 
out  loss,  some  of  those  futile  attempts  at  j 
ironical  wit  and  humor,  most  of  which,  if  j 
they  ever  had  any,  have  lost,  like  salt, ' 
their   Attic   savor,    in    the    translation ; 
and  we  hope  also  that    he  would  have 
canceled    some    of   those   contemptuous 
allusions  to  religious  men  and  religious 
thinffs,  which,  to  say  the  least,  reflect  no  : 
credit  upon  the  good  taste  of  his  depart-  j 
ed  friend.    The  correspondence  which  re-  i 
lates  to  eminent  men,  or  to  the  progress  , 
of  his  own  writings,  constitutes  the  chief 
interest  of  the  work.     It  is  no  treason  to  : 
say,  that  the  evident  design  of  the  collec-  • 
tion  must  chiefly  have  been  to  illustrate  ' 
the  fame  of  the  celebrated  traveler,  by 
showing  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  ' 
held  by  those  of  liis  cotemporaries,  who 
stood  in  the  nearest  political  or  intellect- 1 
ual  rank  to  himself.  | 

Friedrich  Ileinrich  Alexander  von  Hum-  \ 
boldt  was  boni  at  Tegel,  near  Berlin,  in  Sep- : 
tember,  1V09 — a  year  remarkable  for  the 
birth  of  great  men.   Xapoleon  Bonaparte,' 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  Cuvier,  Cha- ; 
teaubriand,  George   (-anning.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Mai*shal  Key,  Marshal  Soult,  I 
and  Von  Humboldt,  all  flret  saw  the  light  ■ 
that  year.     He  was  educated,  with  a  view 
to  employment  in  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment mines,  successively  at  Gottingen, 
Frankfoit-on-the-Oder,  at  Hamburgh,  and 
at  the  mining-school  at  Frieburg ;  but  he  ! 
soon  broke  aw.ay  from  the  trammels  of 
trade  and  became  a  traveler. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  seems  to 
have  formed  the  plan  of  those  pursuits 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  attain  so 
much  honor.  In  company  with  George 
Foster,  a  friend  of  kindred  tastes,  he  made 
excursions  to  several  parts  of  Europe,  the 
Alps,  and  Italy ;  and  in  1 700,  visited  Hol- 
land and  England — the  result  of  which 
was  his  first  publication.  On  Certain 
Basaltic  Formations  on  tht'  JUiine, 

C -harmed  bv  the  discoveries  of  Galvani, 
in  electricity,  he  gave  himself  to  the  study 
of  that  science,  and  published  the  result  in 
two  octavos  at  Berlin  in  1790,  with  notes 
bv  Bluracnbach.  Havinc:  failed  to  obtain 
any  appomtnient,  in  connection  with  Gov- 
ernment expeditions,   he   determined  to 


rely  on  his  own  efforts ;  and  accordingly, 
in  1797,  he  traveled  with  M.  Aime  Bon- 
pland,  the  eminent  botanist,  in  various  ex- 
cursions  in  Spanish  Guiana,  from  whence 
they  returned  to  Cumana  in  1800.    They 
next  pursued  their  scientific  researches  on 
the  continent  of  South- America.     On  the 
23d   of  June,  1802,  they  climbed  Chim- 
borazo,    and   reached  a  hight  of  19,800 
feet — a  point  of  the  earth  higher  than 
any  that  had  been  before  atUuned :  after-— 
which  he  spent  some  months  in  Lima  anAK 
Mexico.    In  January,  1804,  he  embarkecH^ 
for  Havana ;  paid  a  visit  of  two  moni 
to  PhiladelphLa  and  other  parts  of  ths 
United  States,  returned  to  Europe,  and 
landed  at  Havre  in  August,  1804 — ricbex- 
in  collections  of  objects,  on  the  great  fielcf 
of  the  natural  sciences,  than  any  preoed* 
injT  traveler. 

Humboldt,  upon  his  return  to  Earope, 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  savans  <rf 
Paris,  where  his  brother  William  was  set- 
tled for  some  years  as  an  attache  from  the 
Prussian  Court.  Paris  at  that  time  offer- 
ed a  great  assemblage  of  scientific  aidi| 
and  Humboldt  took  up  his  abode  there ; 
and  then  commenced  a  series  of  gigantb 
publications  in  almost  every  department 
of  science.  Having  visited  Italy  in  1818, 
with  Gay  Lussac,  and  afterwards  traveled 
in  England  in  1822,  he  permanently  took 
up  his  residence  in  Berlin  in  1827;  and, 
having  enjoyed  the  personal  fiivor  of  the 
Sovereign  of  Prussia,  and  of  his  successor, 
he  was  made  a  Councilor  of  State,  and 
was  intrusted  with  more  than  one  dipk>- 
matic  mission.  In  1820,  at  the  particular 
desire  of  the  Czar,  he  visited  Russia,  Sibe- 
ria, and  the  shores  of  die  Caspian  Sea,  in 
company  with  Guztav  Rose  and  Ehren- 
berg.  They  accomplished  a  jonmey  of 
2142  geograpliical  miles  onward  to  the 
south-east  slope  of  the  Altai,  towards  the 
Chinese  frontier,  returning  by  Astraoaa, 
Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1836-0, 
he  published  his  Critical  History  of  G^ 
ographif^  and  t/ie  Progress  of  Astronomy 
in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Oe^UurUi, 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
he  was  only  a  traveler  or  a  man  of  letters. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  much  occupied 
with  thoughts  and  speculations  upon  the 
political  condition  of  Germany,  France, 
Unssia,  and  £ngland.  He  appears  to  have 
looked  upon  the  state  of  amurs  even  then 
with  a  wide  forecast  as  to  the  probable  ooo- 
sequences.  In  Vamhagen^s  Diary,  qa<Hied 
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in  these  letters,  of  1838-9,  we  have  snch 
remarks  as  these,  which  have  been  veii- 
fied  iu  our  own  time : 

**  Humboldt,  in  a  long  visit,  gave  me  the  news 
from  Toplitz.  Both  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
t;he  Emperor  of  Russia  avoided  being  alone 
'with  each  other,  as  each  apprehended  enibsT- 
xassment  from  it  The  £mperor  spoke  very  con- 
temptuously of  the  present  form  of  the  French 
Crovemracnt,  and  was  particularly  severe  on 
King  LfOuiis  Philippe.  Prince  Mettemich  was 
gay  and  careless ;  for  the  present  he  was  whol- 
ly without  apprehension,  but  harbored  tho 
f^loomy  foreboding  that  with  Louis  Philippe's 
death,  affairs  would  take  a  fresh  turn  and  war 
^rould  be  inevitable.  In  dealing  with  Metter- 
nich^  one  must  always  apply  the  test  of  seeing 
how  far  any  particular  opinion  fits  in  with  his 
present  position." 

Again,  April,  1839: 

"Visited  Humboldt,  who  told  me  a  great  num- 
ber of  things,  and  showed  me  a  fine  portrait  of 
Arago.  He  spoke  much  of  the  Anglo- Russian 
complications  in  the  East-Indies  and  Persia,  and 
rdatcd  to  me  what  he  had  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Russian  Emperor  himself  on  the  subject. 
7%e  Emperor  toas  embittered  against  the  jSng- 
li$h^  and  thought  it  of  the  highest  importance 
to  counteract  their  dominion  in  Asia,  Hum- 
boldt allows  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a 
good  fifty  years  must  pass  away  before  any  real 
danger  from  Russia  will  threaten  the  English  in 
the  East ;  but  that  apprehension  and  zeal  might, 
even  without  necessity,  produce  a  conflict  in 
Europe  before  it  would  come  to  a  collision  in 
that  quarter ;  both  sides,  however,  would  be- 
think themselves  before  bringing  matters  to  that 
pass." — Letters^  p.  41,  42. 

Humboldt's  political  sagacity  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  the  events  of  1854,  by 
the  Crimean  War,  by  the  Persian  Out- 
break and  by  the  Indian  Revolt.  "Ap- 
prehension and  zeal"  really  brought  about 
struggles  of  no  mean  dimensions,  the  prob- 
ability of  which  Russia  seems  to  have  more 
fully  foreseen  than  England  or  France, 
her  own  sinister  policy  having  had  much 
to  do  in  bringing  them  about ;  just  as  the 
dishonest  juggler  is  likely  to  know  more 
about  shifting  the  cards  than  the  unsus- 
pecting bystander 

In  1842,  the  Baron  came  to  England  in 
the  suite  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  baptism  of  the  heir-apparent 
of  thesp  realms.  It  was  supposed  in  Ger- 
many, that  the  visit  was  planned  and  ar- 
ranged by  Bunsen,  and  had  contributed 
to  make  his  appointment  as  ambassador 
palatable  at  the  English  Court.  Among 
the  honors  and  attentions  which  Humboldt 
received,  in  his  public  career,  iaw^  it  is 


said,  weie  more  signal  or  gratifying  than 
the  marks  of  respect  and  esteem  evinced 
towards  him  in  the  highest  quarters ;  and 
his  reception  in  scientific  circles  was  not 
less  welcome.  These  attentions,  however 
grateful  to  him  at  the  time,  do  not  appear 
to  have  abated  his  usual  tendency  to  look 
upon  men  and  things  with  a  somewhat  un- 
friendly and  cynical  eye.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing,  we  believe,  with  our  Continental 
and  American  neighbors,  to  file  their 
tongue,  and  speak  most  favorably  of  what 
they  see  and  hear  while  they  are  in 
England  —  flattered  in  the  extreme,  as 
they  must  be,  by  the  courtesies  they  re- 
ceive from  public  men,  and  those  who 
dwell  in  noble  houses ;  but  reserving  it  to 
their  after  correspondence,  upon  their  re- 
turn, to  right  the  balance,  and  thus  relieve 
themselves  of  that  burden  of  gratitude, 
which  always  sits  ill  upon  mean  natures, 
by  remarks  of  a  disqualifying  or  an  acri- 
monious kind.  From  no  one  did  Hum- 
boldt receive  greater  indications  of  respect 
than  from  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  who  then  stood  high  in 
the  councils  of  their  Sovereign ;  but  as  it 
is  just  possible  that  they  may  have  failed 
to  go  ail  the  lengths  which  the  Baron's 
egregious  self  love  would  have  desired,  he 
contrives,  after  the  most  approved  fashion, 
in  the  midst  of  his  other  encomiums,  "  to 
hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike." 

Afler  Humboldt's  return,  Varnhagen 
writes,  evidently  at  his  friend's  dictation  : 

"  Humboldt  has  given  me  a  very  favorable  ac- 
count of  England.  At  court,  great  splendor, 
but  a  simple  and  natural  mode  of  private  life ; 
conversation  easy  and  friendly,  and  good-natured 
in  its  tone,  even  between  the  members  of  rival 
political  factions.  Peel  he  does  not  like ;  did 
not  like  him  hefore;  says  that  he  looks  like  a 
Dutchman  ;  is  rather  tain  than  ambitious  ;  has 
narrow  views.  Lord  Aberdeen's  taciturnity  is 
invincible.  It  has,  however,  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing folks  believe  he  could,  if  he  would,  say 
something  good.  Bunsen  has  in  numerous  in- 
stances shown  an  utter  want  of  tact ;  all  the 
world  is  against  him.  The  king  more  than  ever 
disposed  to  take  his  part.  Even  Englishmen 
say :  *  The  whole  affair  of  the  king's  journey  is 
only  an  intrigue  of  Bunsen.'  " 

But  we  suppose  that  the  memory  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
now  venerable  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  are  not 
likely  to  suffer,  with  any  reflecting  man, 
from  observations  so  flippant  as  these ; 
which,  like  the  attacks  of  Zoilus  on  Homer, 
or  the  critics  of  his  own  day  on  Dry  den, 
or  M.'tcaulay's  estimate  of  Lord  Bacon's 
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philosophy,  are  far  more  likely  to  injure 
the  writer  than  any  one  else. 

Whilst  we  are  upon  this  ungracious 
topic,  we  may  add  that  liis  reference  to 
Prince  Albert  betrays  a  captiousness  not 
quite  worthy  of  the  autlior  of  Kosnios, 
"  As  to  Prince  Albert,"  he  says,  "  I  had, 
at  his  own  request,  when  he  was  at  Stol- 
zenfels,  ordered  a  copy  of  my  Kosmos  to 
be  laid  in  his  apartment,  and  he  had  the 
politeness  not  to  thank  me  for  it."  But  it 
seems  that  shortly  after,  the  Prince-Con- 
sort sent  him  not  only  a  handsome  let- 
ter  of  thanks,  but  also  presented  him 
with  Catherwood's  book  on  Mexican  Mo- 
numents, [yieios  in  Central  America^ 
wishing  it  might  be  considered  as  a  sequel 
to  Humboldt's  own  large  work  on  Central 
America.  This,  ho>vever,  displeased  the 
Baron,  as  he  had  purchased  the  work 
some  time  before,  and  thought  he  should 
have  liked  a  copy  of  Byron's  works  better 
— circumstances  which  the  Prince  could 
not  be  expected  to  know.  He  criticises 
the  style  of  the  letter  of  thanks — especial- 
ly the  use  of  the  words,  terraces  of  stars, 
which  Prince  Albert  had  quoted — ^but  he 
lets  out  the  real  secret  of  his  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  fact  that  it  contained  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Queen.  "  It  is  strange,  too, 
that  he  never  nientio)is  Queen  Victforia, 
who  perhaps  does  not  find  my  hook  on 
Nature  sufficiently  Christian!'^'*  It  is 
creditable  to  the  better  taste,  and  better 
nature  of  Varnha^ren,  that  he  strongly 
rebuked  his  friend  for  his  injustice  to 
the  Prince.  On  whicli  Humboldt  adds: 
"  You  were  right  in  scolding  me  for  my 
too  great  severity  against  the  man  of  the 
star- terraces.  I  am  severe  only  with  the 
mighty  ones,  and  this  man  made  an  uncom- 
fortable impression  on  me  at  Stolzeufels." 

Our  readers  will  regret  with  us  that  the 
Baron,  who  has  so  many  claims  to  esti- 
mation, on  the  nobler  side  of  his  nature, 
should  have  occasionally  betrayed  such 
littleness  of  mind,  which  derogates  more 
from  his  own  honor  than  from  that  of  any 
other  person.  If  the  Queen  did  not  think 
Humboldt's  writings  "  sufficiently  Christ- 
ian,^^ an  opinion  which  many  others  equal- 
ly share,  it  might  be  wise  on  her  part  not 
to  let  her  name  appear ;  and  we  are  truly 
glad  that  the  religious  sentiments  of  Her 
Majesty,  in  favor  of  divine  truth,  should 
be  so  well  known  and  appreciated  abroad, 
and  have  a  due  weight  among  literary 
men.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Prince-Consort  WTOte  the  letter  of  thanks. 


on  his  own  personal  spontaneity,  withoat 
implicating  royalty  at  all  in  the  matter. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  these  obsei-vatiOD^ 
upon  sentiments  uttered  in  private,  unlets 
given  by  permission  of  the  persons  princi-* 
pally  concerned,  involve  a  tacit  breach  otT 
confidence  between  man  and  man.     Sad — 
instances,  if  often  repeated,  tend  to  aov^ 
distrust  between  different  orders  of  ih  _ 
community.     They    may,  not   nnreasoc^ 
ably,  be  expected  to  deter  aristocratic 
royal  persons  from  associating  quite 
freely  with  strangers,  as  they  might  oth' 
wise  be  disposed  to  do ;  at  least  till 
moral  and  interior  nature  of  visitors,  ^^ 
troduced  within  the  favored  circle,  d^^i^ 
be  sufficiently  known    and   attested,     to 
give  probable  indication  that  those  in  h^g^ 
places,  whether  princes  or  public  meo^ 
shall  be  safe  from  gratuitous  insalt  or  iii» 
representation,  in  after  time.     N.  P.  "Wil* 
lis,   in   his  letters  from   America,  some 
years  ago,  after  his  visit  to  this  country, 
grievously  offends  in  this  particular.    Bat 
Baron  Humboldt  might  have  known  bet- 
ter, if  Willis  and  others  of  his  tribe  did 
not.    We  have  heard  it  stated,  by  thote 
competent  to  form  an  opinion,  that  Mrs. 
Stowe's  own  reminiscences  would   have 
been  none  the  worse  for  a  little  careful 
revision  and  weeding    in    thb    respect. 
Not  having  the  privilege  of  an  acqoaint- 
ance  with  her,  we  speak  without  a  parti- 
cle of  prejudice ;  but  it  will  strike  any  one 
at  a  glance,  that  opinions  and  converaa- 
tions  find  a  record  in  her  '^  Sunny''  pages, 
which  could  never   have  been  uttered, 
with  a  view  to  publicity,  by  the  parties 
whose  noble  hospitality  she  had  shared. 

It  is  no  more  than  just  to  say,  that 
these  ebullitions  of  feeling  and  temper 
must  be  considered  as  rather  exceptional 
with  the  Baron  than  habitual  to  him.  It 
is  certain  that,  through  life,  most  of  those 
who  knew  him  retained  a  deepfelt  and 
most  cordial  regard  to  him,  for  it  is  said 
that  he  never  lost  a  friend.  He  was  al- 
ways most  assiduous  in  the  service  and 
assistance  of  men  of  science,  extending 
available  help  to  Liebig,  to  Agassis,  and 
to  others,  in  the  most  generous  manner. 
Lady  Morgan,  who,  at  a  later  period, 
knew  him  well  at  Paris,  assures  us  tliat 
his  company  was  universally  sought,  and 
that  the  noblest  minds  delighted  in  his 
society.  Madame  de  Honchien,  indeed, 
says  that  he  was  thought  to  be  ^^  gi^tti  to 
sarcasm  and  mystification ;"  but  Mie  wo^ 
thilv  adds :  "I  never  heard  his  name  an- 
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nonnced,  without  rinng  with  involantary 
deference.  His  presence  recalls  all  that 
18  most  sublime  in  the  capability  of  human 
nature.  His  gigantic  labors,  contrasted 
with  the  pleasant  familiarity  of  his  con- 
versation, indicate  the  universality  of  the 
Hghest  order  of  mind.  He  is  like  the 
elephant,  who  can  with  equal  ease  tear 
down  an  oak,  or  pick  up  a  pin.  With  me 
he  always  '  picks  up  the  pin,'  and  we  fall 
into  persiflage  as  usual." 

No  city  in  the  world  was  so  rich  in  men 
of  science  as  Paris  was  then,  and  with  all 
these  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Among  his  scientific  friends  in  Paris,  from 
the  year  1807,  we  may  reckon  Biot,  Gay- 
Lussac,  Cuvier,  Laplace,  Arago,  Berthol- 
let,  and  others.  Varnhagen,  who  met 
him  at  Paris  in  1810,  says:  "In  the 
scUons  of  Metternich  (who  was  at  that 
time  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris)  I  saw 
Humboldt  only  as  a  brilliant  meteor,  so 
much  so  that  I  hardly  found  time  to  pre- 
sent myself  to  him.  Rarely  has  a  man 
engaged  to  so  great  a  degree  the  esteem 
of  all,  the  admiration  of  the  most  oppos- 
ite parties,  and  the  zeal  of  all  in  power  to 
serve  him.  Napoleon  does  not  love  him ! 
He  knows  Humboldt  as  a  shrewd  thinker, 
whose  way  of  thinking  and  whose  opinion 
can  not  be  bent ;  but  the  Emperor  and 
his  court,  and  the  high  authorities,  have 
never  denied  the  impression  which  they 
received  by  the  presence  of  this  bold  tra- 
veler, and  the  light  which  seems  to  stream 
from  it  in  every  direction." 

From  this  time,  for  twenty  years  to- 
gether, after  his  great  Russian  journey, 
his  life  was  without  any  remarkable  inci- 
dent, being  chiefly  taken  up  in  preparing 
his  works  for  the  press ;  and  in  later 
years  he  resided  chiefly  at  Berlin,  by  the 
wish  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  friend 
and  guest  he  was  ;  and  his  official  duties, 
not  very  laborious,  demanded  constant 
attendance  at  court  on  given  occasions. 

Humboldt's  last  considerable  publica- 
tion was  his  KosinoSy  by  which  he  is  like- 
ly to  be  most  permanently  known,  and 
which  he  speaks  of  as  the  work  of  his  life. 
It  was  the  one  thought  of  his  thoughts  — 
his  first  and  last  conception  —  "  the  most 
majestic  statue  of  his  house  of  life."  "  Its 
undefined  image,"  he  wrote  in  1844,  "has 
floated  before  my  mind  for  half  a  ceu' 
tury ;"  while  his  object,  to  use  his  own 
fine  expression,  was  to  show  "  the  order 
that  pervades  the  universe,  and  the  mag- 


nifloenoe  of  that   order.''     Writing    to 
Varnhagen,  he  says : 

"  I  am  going  to  press  with  my  work  —  the 
work  of  my  life.  The  mad  fancy  has  seized  me 
of  representing,  in  a  single  work,  the  whole 
material  world — all  that  is  known  to  us  of  the 
phenomena  of  heavenly  space  and  terrestrial 
life,  from  the  nebulae  of  stars  to  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  mosses  on  granite  rocks ;  and 
this  in  a  work  in  which  a  lively  style  shall  at 
once  interest  and  charm.  Each  great  and  im- 
portant principle,  wherever  it  appears  to  lurk, 
is  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  facts. 

**  My  title  at  present  is  Kosmos ;  outlines  of 
a  description  of  the  physical  world.  I  know 
that  Kosmos  is  very  grand,  and  not  without  a 
certain  tinge  of  afl^Ution ;  but  the  title  con- 
tains a  striking  word,  meaning  both  heaven  and 
earth." 

This  would  have  been  a  great  under- 
taking, to  occupy  a  life  in  prospect,  but  to 
finish  it  when  between  seventy  and  eighty- 
nine  years  of  age,  seemed  a  hopeless  anti- 
cipation. He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulty.  .  He  says :  "  I  will  finish  the 
Kosmo8^  although  at  the  entrance  to 
many  sciences  (such  as  Universal  History, 
Geology,  and  the  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens)  dark  apparitions  stand  threat- 
ening, endeavoring  to  prevent  me  from 
reaching  the  interior."  The  last  page  of 
the  fiflh  and  last  volume  was  finished  on 
September  14th,  1858.  It  was  a  happy 
day  with  Humboldt,  for  he  had  complet- 
ed his  life-long  task,  and  on  his  eighty- 
ninth  birthday  I  Never  did  conqueror 
receive  greater  congratulations  from  so 
many  persons,  as  he  did  from  his  friends. 

Varnhagen  humorously  says :  "  To  con- 
sole him  on  the  score  of  his  age,  I  wrote 
to  Humboldt,  that  even  eighty  years  may 
become  comparative  youth — witness  Fon- 
tenelle,  who,  at  a  hundred,  wishing  to 
pick  up  a  lady's  fan,  and  not  being  able 
to  do  it  quickly  enough,  exclaimed  regret- 
fully :  "  Que  n'ai  je  plus  mes  quatre-vingt 
ans  !" — "Alas,  that  I  have  no  longer  the 
vigor  of  eighty !"  To  which  Humboldt 
replies:  "Heartiest  thanks,  for  having 
offered  me  the  consolation  of  the  charac- 
teristic, and  to  me  uncommon,  expression 
of  Fontenelle's ;  but  twenty  years  are  by 
far  too  short  to  see  better  things." 

His  best  friends  were  sincerely  delight- 
ed at  the  acceptance  and  popularity  of 
his  latest  work,  and  no  one  appeared 
more  surprised  than  Humboldt  himself. 
He  writes  to  Varnhagen :  "  How  is  it 
that  Kosmos  has  achieved  such  an  unex- 
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pocted  success  ?  P:irtly,  I  suppose,  from 
the  train  of  thought  which  it  awakens  in 
the  loader's  mind,  and  partly  from  tlie 
flexibility  of  our  German  tongue,  which 
renders  word-painting  (representing  things  ■ 
as  tliey  arc)  so  easy." 

Some  of  the  letters  of  Metternich  in 
this  volume  are  highly  cliaracteristic ;  es- 
|)ecially  one,  in  which  he  avere  that  his 
own  proper  taste  and  bias  had  always 
been,  not  towards  politics,  but  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  had  not  cir- 
(uimstances  drifted  him  from  his  desired 
ciireer.  "  Le  sorte  m'a  eloignee  de  ce 
que  j'aurais  voulu,  et  il  m'a  engage  dans 
la  voie  que  je  n'ai  point  choisi."  He 
speaks  of  having  had  an  absolute  disgust 
for  public  aifairs,  which  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  overcome;  but  once 
embarked  on  that  tide,  he  could  now  only 
take  scientific  studies  as  a  solace,  instead 
of  making  them  the  one  object  of  his  pur- 
suit.* 

It  would  have  given  not  only  ourselves 
but  the  entire  Christian  world  unspeak- 
able satisfaction,  to  have  discovered  any 
mark  of  the  happy  hifluence  of  genuine 
religious  principle  over  his  mind,  but 
some  thins:  the  reverse  of  this  will  often 
force  itself  upon  those  who  peruse  this 
volume.  Xo  distinct  recognition  of  the 
grand  realities  of  revealed  religion  can 
bo  discovered  in  these  Letters,  nor  per- 
haps in  his  works  at  all,  with  the  excej)- 
tion  of  a  passage  in  his  Kosmos^  eulogizing 
the  Hebrew  writers  for  their  noble  de- 
scription of  the  works  of  Nature,  which 
we  gladly  hail.  He  speaks  of  Nature  as 
obedient  to  the  primary  impression  given 
to  her — "  la  nature  oboissante  a  une  pre- 
miere impulsion  donnee"'  —  and  then  ob- 
serves, all  beyond  the  domain  of  the 
physical  world,  and  its  phenomena,  be- 
longs to  a  class  of  speculations  more 
exalted  —  "'et  appartient  a  une  autre 
genre  des  speculations  plna  elevles*'* — but 
what  those  more  elevated  speculations  are, 
he  does  not  define.  This  is  all  the  proof 
he  cares  to  give  of  his  Theism. 

Many  ])ersons  know  the  value  of  reli- 
gion, not  so  much  by  the   experience  of 
its  blesshigs,  as  by  the  ])ahirul  sense  ot  | 
the    calamities   that   unitbrmly  mark   its 
absence ;    for  they  give  frequent   token 

»  **  Uiie  foislaiicoo,  je  mc  suis  soiimissans  pcrdre 
(If  vuc  cc  vers  quoi  portorcreiiimes  inclimitions ;  et 
il  iii'c^t  n'sulti',  (jue  cc  que  j'eussc  desire  pouvoir 
repmler  coinine  le  but  dc  ina  vie  intellectuelle,  11*011 
est  devenu  que  le  aoalagemeiit/* — P.  1  Oy. 


that  whoever  else  may  have  lost  happi- 
ness, they,  at  any  rate,  have  not  found  it. 
To  this  remark,  the  experience  of  Baron 
Humboldt  offers  no  contradiction  or  coun- 
terpoise ;  for  under  the  weight  of  yean, 
the  loss  of  friends,  the  frustration  of  hope 
and  object,  and  the  near  approach  of  eter- 
nity, he  betrays  emotions  for  which  the 
Gospel  would  have  been  the  best  balm^ 
and  the  only  one.     In  January,  1858,  h» 
says :  "  I  live  joyless  in  my  cighty-nintl^ 
year,  because  of  the  much  for  which  1" 
have  striven  from  my  youth,  so  little  has 
been  accomplished."     Afler  the  death  of 
Von  Buch,  he  emphatically  adds :  "  This 
burial    was   to   me  a  prelude."     **  Oest 
comme  cela  que  je  serai  dimanche^^ — and 
in  what  condition  do  I  leave  tliis  world? 
T,  who  remember  1789,  and  have  shared 
its  emotions.     However,  centuries  are  but 
seconds  in  the  great  development  of  ad- 
vancing humanity.     Yet  the  rising  can*e 
has  small  bendings  in  it ;  and  it  is  very 
inconvenient  to  find  oue^s  self  on  such  s 
segment    of    its     descending    portion." 
Again,  afler  his  first  seizure,  which  caus- 
ed   a  temporary   paralysis,   leaving    the 
"gait  unsteady,"  but  the  mind  free,  he 
eloquently  but  mournfully  subjoins : 

*^  The  nnture  of  my  nervous  complaint  his 
remained  incomprehensible  to  me.  There  an 
magnetic  thunder-storms,  (the  Polar  lights) 
electrical  storms  in  the  clouds,  ncrrous  storms 
in  man,  strong  and  weak  ones,  perhaps  only  a 
sheet-lightning,  a  forerunner  of  the  other.  I 
have  had  grave  thoughts  of  deatq  ;  eomnu  tm 
homme  qui  part,  ay  ant  encore  beaueoup  is 
IftfrcA  a  ecrire.  Other  interests,  that  will  erer 
remain  alive  in  me,  fix  my  thoughts  in  the  re- 
collection of  yesterday!  I  believe  myself  in 
course  of  full  recovery,  but  having  had  to  rest 
much  unoccupied  in  my  bed,  sadness  and  dia- 
content  with  the  world  have  increased  with  me. 
This  1  say  only  to  you.  Every  thing  around  ua 
excites  a  feeling  of  shame." 

This  is  his  closing  testimony  to  the 
emptiness  of  the  world;  but  it  says  no- 
thing relative  to  a  better  hope.  Sach 
testimony,  we  think,  is  a  melancholy  fiure- 
well. 

The  last  letter  but  one  in  this  collection 
refers  to  an  act  of  royal  courtesy  extend- 
ed to  the  venerable  old  man  by  our  be- 
loved Sovereign.  Writing  to  Yamhagen, 
the  Baron  says :  '^As  you  and  your  gifted 
niece.  Miss  Ludmilla,  love  ^Curiota,^ 
and,  in  my  patriarchal  eye,  all  shame  of 
self-praise' has  long  since  disappeared,  I 
communicate  to  you  a  letter  from  Qumf 
VicTOKiA ;  who,  through  the  Princess  of 
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Prnssia,  has  &sked  me  for  a  few  passages 
in  my  own  handwriting,  from  the  Aspects 
of  Nature,  and  from  Kosmos,  a  poetical 
d&9criptioii  of  nature."  Varnhagen  says : 
"  He  praised  the  youthful  Princess  V  ic- 
toria,  as  being  not  exactly  pretty,  but  as 
having  pleasing  and  simple  mannera,  and 
eyes  full  of  soul." 

Baron  Humboldt  died  on  the  sixth  day 
of  May,  1859,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in 
the  atlernoon.  A  i^.'N  moments  before 
his  death,  the  blinds  were  opened,  and 
the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  poured  into  the 


chamber.  "  How  grand  those  rays !"  he 
murmured  ;  "  they  seem  to  beckon  earth 
to  heaven."  He  closed  his  eyes,  like  a 
wearied  child,  and  slept  the  long,  long 
sleep.  Prince  Albert,  who  presided  at 
the  British  Association,  at  Aberdeen,  last 
year,  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  his  memo- 
ry, and  mourned  the  loss  that  science  had 
sustained  in  his  removal ;  adding,  that  the 
day  on  which  the  Association  had  met 
happened  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  that  great  man,  whose  decease 
all  Europe  deplored. 


« ^ 


from    the    North    British    Berlew. 


IMAGINATIVE   LITERATURE.* 


It  is  expedient  to  examine  occasionally 
the  more  striking  products  of  our  romance 
literature.  Many  of  our  ablest  wntcrs 
seem  to  find  the  dramatic  form  most  con- 
genial to  their  own  tastes,  and  best  adapt- 
ed to  convey  their  convictions  on  morals, 
politics,  and  theology-— on  arts,  science, 
and  letters,  to  the  public.  The  novel  is 
unquestionably  a  marked  and  characteris- 
tic form  of  the  literary  activity  of  this  cen- 
tury. For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the 
critic  is  bound  not  \6  neglect  it.  But  we 
confess  that  other  motives  induce  us  at 
intervals  to  undertake  such  a  review. 
There  are  many  questions  of  social  con- 
cernment which  lie  apart  from  politics, 
philosophy,  theology,  and  the  larger 
questions  of  national  life.  These  can  not 
be  more  conveniently  discussed  than  in 
connection  with  the  literature  which  un- 
dertakes to  represent  them  as  they  work 
themselves  out  among  us.  To  attempt  to 
solve,  or  at  least  to  adjust,  some  of  the 
more  subtle  and  knotty  problems  in  prac- 
tical ethics,  which  meet  us  at  every  step 
we  take,  is  a  task  that  ought  not  to  prove 
unprofitable.  We  can  all  repeat  the  ten 
commandments.  Few  of  us  are  sinners 
on  a  large  scale ;  thieves  and  murderers 


♦  LnaaincUive  Literature.     The  Author  of  Adam 
Bedfi  ana  yathaniel  Hawthorne, 


will  not  return  a  parliamentary  represent- 
ative until  "  minorities"  are  enfranchised ; 
but  the  minor  moralities — the  chaiiticij, 
and  graces,,  and  courtesies  which  sweeten 
life — are  little  understood,  and  habitually 
neglected. 

Many  people  appear  to  suppose  that  the 
imagination  is  a  faculty  which  necessarily 
manifests  in  its  operations  a  certain  false- 
ness. One  man  has  common-sense — an- 
other has  imagination.  The  one  sees 
things  as  they  are  —  the  other  sees  things 
as  they  are  not.  Such  is  the  current 
phraseology  ;  the  fact  being,  that  the  man 
whose  imagination  is  most  intense  and 
exalted,  is  the  man  whose  impressions  of 
things  are,  in  general,  the  most  truthful 
and  exact.  Doubtless,  there  is  a  grain 
of  truth  in  the  popular  view.  The  imag- 
ination in  different  men  works  under  dif- 
ferent laws.  The  more  powerful  intellects 
keep  it  in  subjection,  but  it  takes  the  fee- 
bler captive.  In  the  one  case,  it  vitalizes 
and  exalts ;  in  the  other,  it  discolors  and 
exaggerates.  The  author  of  Adam  Hede 
represents  the  first  class ;  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, the  second. 

The  second  class  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
more  numerous.     Our   planet   is  seldom 
visited  by  a  Cervantes,  a  Shakspearc,  or 
a  Gothe — men,  in  whom  this  mental  equi 
librium,  this  balance  of  the  faculties,  \& 
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perfectly  preserved.     The  minor  poet  or  |  beyond  hereditary  custom.    You  could  not  Im 
dramatist  is  tyrannized  over  by  his  ima- i  among  such  people ;  you  are  sOfled  for  want  of 
trination.     It  draws  into   its  vortex  the  .  *^<;"^>«^  t^^^s^^.^^t^^^K.^^^u^Kj?^ 
sliiftiiig  phases  of  human  life,  the  versatile  '  "^^^'^  you  are  imtat^i  with  these  fuU  men 
..    ^  ^x>  1  ^.  '  1     ,        .1       ,  and  women,  as  a  kind  of  population  out  of  keep- 

motives  of  Imraan  action  ;  and  when  they  |  j      ^^^^  ^^  ^^  on  which  they  Uve-wK 

emerge,  they  bear  the  impress  of  the  vio- .  this  rich  plain  where  the  great  riw  flows  fttw 
lent  but  monotonous  energies  which  have  !  ever  onward,  and  links  the  Bmall  polae  of  tbk 
been  at  work  upon  them.  Such  an  imag-  i  old  English  town  with  the  beatinga  of  th^ 
ination  is  never  at  rest;  as  on  a  windy  I  world's  mighty  heart  Avi^rousauperstitiQik^ 
sea  the  shadow  can  not  settle  unbroken  '  t^**  >a«^e8  its  gods  or  lashes  its  own  bick,aeema 

upon  its  suriiice.     But  in  the  stiller  and  ■  ^  ^«  '"P*^  T^i?"^  witti  the  "nyf^Tof Jh^ 
*■  i*    ^      1  />  xi_     •         '     M.'         human  lot,  than  the  mental  condition  of  thcBM 

more  perfect  ,>lacc-^  of  the  imagination,    emmet-likc  Dodsons  and  Tullivers."  ^ 

such  agitation  is  unknown.     The  eyes  are  j 

undimmed  by  tears,  the  hand  docs  not       Yet  this  subtle  anatomist  of  the  hetrt^ 
tremble  withthe  weakness  of  passion,  the  i  whose  spell  evokes  the  most  potent  paf> 
serene   tolerance   of  the   intellect  is  not  ]  sions,  does  not  hesitate  to  transfer  litend 
disturbed  by  the  flood-tide  of  impetuous  (  and  "painful"  likenesses  of  those  drearily 
feeling.  !  prosaic  people  to  her  canvas.    To  be  aUe 

Among  such  men  (or  women)  the  au-  to  do  this  as  she  has  done  it,  necessitates 
thor  of  Adnn  Bede  may  bo  reckoned,  a  very  special  gift.  The  characters  are 
She  can  evolve  ''  great  actions  and  great  j  prosaic,  but  a  prosaic  artist  conid  not 
passions;"  but  she  dwells  with  equal  com- !  vender  them  —  the  affinity  would  prove 
placency  on  the  most  trivial  events  and  j  fatal.  They  would  emerge  from  the  cni- 
ihe  most  frivolous  careers.  Vulgar  and  i  cible  disjointed  and  disflgnred,  entirely 
prosaic  minds  do  not  hurt  her  —  they  !  unrecognizable.  The  second-rate  imagin- 
never  sting  her  into  indignation  ;  she  por-  ation,  more  engrossed,  feebler,  and  le 
trays  their  narrowness,  their  selfishness, 
their  meanness,  without  resentment  or 
contempt.  With  resolute  patience,  she 
aocumulates  every  trait  that   can   make 

the  likeness  more  living ;  and  when  she  I  nor  good,  but  only  mean,  and  dwarfed, 
has  finished  her  work,  she  leaves  it  to  tell  i  and  sordid,  stir  it  into  sharp  protest,  leave 
its  own  story,  pronouncing  no  verdict,  ■  it  irritated  and  aggrieved.  As  soon  as  it 
passing  no  sentence,  neither  acquitting  i  has  uttered  its  protest,  it  quite  them,  and 
nor  condemning.  Only  an  artist,  work-  retreats  to  a  world  of  its  own,  where 
ing  in  this  supremely  impartial  spirit, 
could  have  drawn  the  Tullivei-s  and 
Dodscms : 


restrained,  would  fail  also.  -  Yearning 
after  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good 
— the  poetry  of  life  in  its  purest  aspects— 
things  that  arc  neither  true,  nor  bcSiatifiil, 


*'  It  is  a  sordid  life,  you  say,  this  of  the  Tulli- 
vers  and  Dodsons  —  irradiated  by  no  sublime 
principles,  no  romantic  visions,  no  active,  self- 


every  object  is  seen  through  a  poetic  mi- 
rage, and  from  which  all  Taluven  and 
Dodsons  are  excluded.  No  such  sharp 
pain,  no  such  keen  recoil,  is  felt  by  the 
author  of  Adcun  Bede,  The  sun  shines 
and  the  rain  falls  upon  the  just  and  the 


renouncing  faith,  moved  by  none  of  those 'wild,  '  unjust.  The  silver  shield  reflects,  with 
uncontrollable  passions  which  create  the  dark  tranquil  fidelity,  the  boors  wbo  plow 
Rhndovrs  of  misery  and  crime  —  without  the  the  fields,  and  the  summer  clouds  which 
primitive  roug;h  simplicity  of  wants,  that  hard    fleck  the  heaven. 

submissive  ill-paid  toil,  tliat  child-like  spelling  It  is  long  since  every  English  reader 
out  of  what  nature  has  written,  which  gives  its  finished  Ad<vn  Bede  :  upon  5,  therefore. 
poetry  to  peasant  life.     Here,  one  lias  conven- j  ^,^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^  'jj„|^^^     '^^   ^^^ 


tional,    worldly    notions    and    habits    without  ^^  ,^  "''*'  "^^^*/^    huk^i.       xuc   »i^. 
instruction  and  without    polish  —  surely    the  I  ^'^'•'^  s^^^^^^'«  ^^^^^^^^  writer's  power  doef 


most  prosaic  form  of  human  life ;  proud  respec- 
tability in  a  gig  of  unfashionable  build ;  world- 
liiiess  without  side-dishes.  Observing  these 
people  narrowly,  even  when  the  iron  hand  of 
misfortune  has  shaken  them  from  their  unques- 
tionable hold  on  the  world,  one  sees  little  trace 
of  religion,  still  less  of  a  distinctively  Christian 
creed.  Their  belief  in  the  Unseen,  so  far  as  it 
manifest^  itself  at  all,  seems  to  be  rather  of  a 
p.i;;.in  kind ;  their  moral  notions,  tiiough  held 
wiih  strong  tenacity,  seem  to  have  no  standard 


not  wane  ;  and  though  deficient,  perhapii 
in  the  rapid  interest,  and  untouched  by 
the  shifling  lights  and  shadows  of  its  pie* 
decessor.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  is  dmd^ 
ed  throughout  by  a  finer  and  more  oofr 
sistent  purpose. 

The  humor  is  as  genial  and  true — naji 
])erhaps  truer  —  having,  so  to  speak,  Icti 
of  (/lore  in  it.  Mrs.  Peyser's  sharp  say- 
ings and  keen  retorts  were,  as  suoo,  beU 
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ter  probably  than  any  thing  that  the 
DodsoRs  and  Tullivera  utter.  But  the 
humor  haa  become  elevated  and  auatained 
—a  steady  and  constant  light,  manifested 
more  in  the  conception  of  the  characters 
ttieniaelves  than  in  the  words  which  they 
nae.  Thia  is  probably  the  finest  form  of 
humor,  implying  aa  it  does,  a  profounder 
iamght  into  character  than  the  ability  to 
iay  smart  things  does;  and  with  this  hu- 
lOor  the  book  overflows.  But  there  is  no 
Want  of  point  either  ;  at  times,  the  per- 
''ading  and  informing  spirit  blossoms  mio 
J«at.  Lnke,  the  miller's  man — "  subdued 
by  a  general  mealiness,  like  an  auricula," 
~ — is  painted  iu  a  single  line.  How  good 
t-lie  sketch  of  Mr.  Pullet  is  I 

"  Hr.  Pullet  W>a  a  Bmall  man  with  b  high 
Kioee,  hidbU  twinkling  eyes,  and  thin  lips,  in  a 
n«sh-looking  suit  of  black,  and  a  while  cravat, 
CAdf  iMmed  to  hare  been  tied  very  tight  on  lome 
Jiiglter  principle  than  that  of  mere  penoaal 
cow.  He  bore  aboat  the  Mme  relation  to  his 
tall,  good-Iookiag  wife,  with  her  balloon-sleeves, 
vdHiiulaat  mantle,  and  large  befeatbered  and  be- 
^boned  bonnet,  as  a  small  flshing-smack  bears 
to  a  brig  with  all  its  sails  spread.' 

or  of  Mr.  Stelling's  creed  : 

"Mr.  SUIIing  was  very  far  frnm  being  led 
wtray  bj  enlhusiasm,  either  religious  or  in- 
tellectual; on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  secret  '■ 
beUef  that  every  thing  was  humbug.  He  ' 
thought  religion  was  a  veiy  excellent  thing,  and 
Aristotle  a  great  authority,  and  deaneries  and  < 
prebends  uwful  institutions,  and  Great  Britain  I 
the  providential  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  and  ' 
fiuth  in  the  Unseen  a  great  support  to  afflicted  I 
minds ;  he  believed  in  all  these  things  as  a. 
Swiss  hotel-keeper  believes  in  the  beauty  of  the  ' 
■ceneiy  around  him,  and  in  the  pleasure  it  gives 
to  artistic  visitors." 

or  of  Tom'B  boyish  awkwardness : 

"  He  stood  looking  at  nothing  in  particular, 
with  the  blushing,  awkward  air  and  semi-smile 
which  are  common  to  shy  bova  when  in  com- 
pany— very  much  as  if  thej  had  come  into  the 
world  by  mistake,  and  found  it  in  a  degree  of 
undress  that  was  quite  embarrassing." 
or  of  Bob  Jakin : 

"Maggie  ran  to  the  high  bank  against  the 
great  holly-tree,  where  she  could  see  far  away 
towards  the  Floss.  There  was  Tom ;  but  her 
heart  sank  again  as  she  saw  how  far  off  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  great  river,  and  that  he  had 
another  companion  besides  Yap— naughty  Bob 
Jakin,  whoso  official,  if  not  natural  function. 
of  frightening  the  birds,  was  juat  now  at  a 
stand-still.  Haggle  felt  sure  that  Bob  wa« 
wicked,  without  very  distinctly  knowing  why ; 
unless  it  wai  because  Bob's  mother  was   a 


dreadfully  lai^  &t  woman,  who  lived  at  a  queer 
round  house  down  the  river;  and  once,  when 

Maggie  and  Tom  had  wandered  thither,  there 
inished  out  a  brindled  dog  that  wouldn't  stop 
harking;  and  when  Bob's  mother  came  out 
utter  it,  and  screamed  above  the  barking  to  (ell 
them  not  to  be  frightened,  Maggie  thought  she 
was  scolding  them  fiercely,  and  her  heart  beat 
with  terror.  Maggie  thought  it  very  likely 
that  the  round  house  had  snakes  on  the  floor, 
:Lnd  bats  in  the  bedroom ;  for  she  had  seen  Bob 
take  off  his  cap  to  show  Tom  a  little  snake  that 
was  inside  it,  and  another  time  he  bad  a  hand- 
ful of  young  bats ;  altogether,  he  was  an  irregu- 
lar character,  perhaps  even  slightly  diabolical, 
judging  from  his  intimacy  with  snakes  and 
l)atB ;  and  to  crown  all,  when  Tom  had  Bob  for 
a  companion,  he  didn't  mind  about  Maggie, 
nnd  would  never  let  her  go  with  him." 

Nor  has  the  style  suffered.  The  author 
of  The  Mill  on  ttie  Floss  writes  the  clear, 
limpid,  transparent  English  which  charm- 
ed the  world  in  Adam  Sede.  This  is  the 
age  of  "  affectations,"  especially  of  "  af- 
fectations" in  style ;  and  it  b  comforting 
to  meet  with  writing  so  perfectly  simple 
and  natui'al  as  this  is.  No  mannerism  of 
any  kind  is  visible,  and  there  is  not  ft 
trace  of  imitation  either  in  language  or 
thought  —  not  an  echo  of  Carlyle,  or 
Thackeray,  or  Kingaley.  How  simple  in 
expression,  and  yet  how  rich  in  suggea- 
id  poetio  association,  such  passages 


sthei 


■el 
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"  Tom  thought  people  were  at  a  disadvantage 
who  lived  on  any  other  spot  of  Qxe  globe ;  and 
Maggie,  when  she  read  about  Christiana  pass- 
ing '  the  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge,' 
always  saw  the  Floss  between  the  green  pas- 
tures by  the  Great  Ash. 

"  Life  did  change  for  Tom  and  Maggie ;  and 
yet  they  were  not  wrong  in  believing  that  the 
thoughts  and  loves  of  these  first  years  would  al- 
ways make  part  of  their  lives.  We  could  never 
have  loved  the  earth  so  well  if  wc  had  had  no 
childhood  in  it— if  it  were  not  the  earth  where 
the  same  flowers  come  up  again  every  spring 
that  we  used  to  gather  with  our  tiny  fingers  as 
we  sat  lisping  to  ourselves  on  the  grass — the 
same  hips  and  haws  on  the  autumn  hedgerows 
— the  same  redbreasts  that  we  used  to  call 
'  God's  birds,'  because  they  did  no  harm  to  the 
precious  crops.  What  novelty  is  worth  that 
sweet  monotony  where  every  thing  is  known, 
and  loted  because  it  is  known  T 

"The  wood  I  walk  In  on  this  mild  May-day, 
with  the  young  yeilow-brown  foliage  of  the 
.  oaks  between  me  and  the  blue  sky,  the  white 
stnr-fiowcrs  and  the  blue-eyed  speedwell  and 
I  the  ground  ivy  at  my  feet  —  what  grove  of 
j  tropic  palms,  what  strange  ferns  or  splendid 
I  brmd-petaled  blossoms,  could  ever  thrill  such 
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deep  and  delicate  fibers  within  me  as  this  home- 
scene?  These  familiar  flowers,  these  well-re- 
membered bird-notes,  this  sky  with  its  fitful 
brightness,  these  furrowed  and  grassy  fields, 
each  with  a  sort  of  personality  given  to  it  by 
the  capricious  hedgerows — such  things  as  these 
are  the  mother-tongue  of  our  imagination,  the 
langu.igc  that  is  laden  with  all  the  subtle  inex- 
tricable associations  the  fleeting  hours  of  our 
childhood  left  behind  them.  Our  delight  in  the 
sunshine  on  the  deep-bladed  grass  to-day,  might 
be  no  more  than  the  faint  perception  of  wearied 
souls,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sunshine  and  the 
grass  in  the  far-off  years,  which  still  live  in  us, 
and  transform  our  perception  into  love." 

WINTER-TI^klE. 

"Fine  old  Christmas,  with  the  snowy  hair 
and  ruddy  face,  had  done  his  duty  that  year  in 
the  noblest  fashion,  and  had  set  off  his  rich  gifts 
of  warmth  and  color  with  all  the  hightening 
contrast  of  frost  and  snow. 

"Snow  lay  on  the  croft  and  river-bank  in 
undulations  softer  than  the  limbs  of  infancy' ;  it 
lay  with  the  neallicst  finished  border  on  every 
sloping  roof,  making  the  dark-red  gables  stand 
out  with  a  new  depth  of  color ;  it  weighed  hea- 
vily on  the  laurels  and  fir-trees  till  it  fell  from 
them  with  a  shuddering  sound ;  it  clothed  the 
rough  turnip-field  with  whiteness,  and  made  the 
sheep  look  like  dark  blotches ;  the  gates  were 
all  blocked  up  with  the  sloping  drifts,  and  here 
and  there  a  disregarded  four-footed  beast  stood 
as  if  petrified  *  iu  unrecumbent  sadness ;'  there 
was  no  gleam,  no  shadow,  for  the  heavens,  too, 
were  one  still,  pale  cloud — no  sound  or  motion 
in  any  thing  but  the  dark  river,  Ihiit  flowed  and 
moaned  like  an  unresting  sorrow.  But  old 
Christmas  smiled,  as  he  laid  this  cruel-seeming 
spell  on  the  out-door  worM,  for  he  meant  to 
light  up  home  with  new  brightness,  to  deepen 
all  the  richness  of  in-door  color,  and  give  a 
keener  edge  of  delight  to  the  warm  fragrance  of 
food;  he  nu:ant  to  prepare  a  sweet  imprison- 
ment that  would  strengthen  the  primitive  fel- 
lowship of  kindred,  and  make  the  sunshine  of 
familiar  human  faci-s  as  welcome  as  the  hidden 
day-star.  His  kindness  fell  but  hardly  on  the 
homeless — fell  but  luirdlv  on  the  lionjes  whelre 
the  hearth  was  not  very  warm,  and  where  the 
food  had  little  frau;rance;  where  the  human 
faces  had  no  sunshine  in  them,  but  rather  the 
leailen,  blank -eyed  g.ize  of  uncxpectant  want 
But  the  fine  old  season  meant  well ;  and  if  he 
has  not  learnt  the  secret  how  to  bless  tiumi  im- 
j)artially,  it  is  because  his  father  Time,  with 
ever  unrelenting  pur])osc,  still  hides  that  secivt 
in  his  own  mighty,  slow-bealing  heart." 

THOMAS  A   K1:MPIS. 

"  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why  the  small 
old-fashioned  book,  fc»r  which  you  need  only 
pay  sixpence  at  a  book-stiill,  works  miracles  to 
ihU  day,  turning  bitter  writers  into  sweetness; 
while  expensive  scrnioi.^  r.>jd  treatises*,  new^ly 
issued,  leave  all  things  a.-  iljcv  were  before.     It 


was  written  down  by  a  hand  that  waited  for  the 
heart's  prompting ;  it  is  the  chronicle  of  a  soli- 
tary, hidden  anguish,  struggle,  trust  and  tri- 
umph— not  written  on  velvet  cushions  to  teach 
endurance  to  those  who  are  treading  with 
bleeding  feet  on  the  stones.  And  so  it  remaim 
to  all  time  a  lasting  record  of  human  needs  and 
human  consolations ;  the  voice  of  a  brotlMT  who^ 
ages  ago,  felt  and  suffered  and  renounced— in 
the  cloister,  perhaps,  with  serge  gown  and  ton- 
sured head,  with  much  chanting  and  long  fittt^ 
and  with  a  fashion  of  speech  different  from  oum 
— but  under  the  same  silent  far-off  heavens,  and 
with  the  same  passionate  desires,  the  same  strir- 
ings,  the  same  failures,  the  same  weariness.* 


n 


Before  we  pass  on  to  consider  the 
special  purpose  of  this  book,  one  other 
pereonal  characterisiic  may  be  noted. 
The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  child- 
hood of  Maggie,  the  heroine,  and  of  Tom, 
her  brother;  and  the  manner  in  whidi 
this  is  done  establishes  what  Adam  JBeA 
had  indicated — that  the  author  possesses 
remarkable  insight  into  the  feelings  of 
children,  and  an  almost  unique  power  of 
expressing  them.  This  is  a  very  fine  and 
a  very  rare  gift.  It  is  so  difficult  for  a 
grown-up  mnn  or  woman  to  enter  into  the 
heart  of  childhood,  to  follow  its  inartion- 
late  logic,  or  recreate  its  simple  but  intense 
emotions,  to  set  down  in  order  its  brohm 
words.  Wordsworth  has  described  how 
the  glory  of  childhood  perishes : 

"  Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  I 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  dose 

Upon  the  growing  boy  ; 
Hut  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flowi^ 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  : 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 

5Iust  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

-iVnd  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

Most  of  us  know  how  true  this  is.  The 
light  of  infancy  has  died  out  of  oar  hearty 
and  we  can  not  now  restore  even  the 
memory  of  its  pahi,  "We  have  ill 
sobbed  so  piteously,  standing  with  tiny 
bare  legs  above  our  little  socks,  when  ire 
lost  siorht  of  our  mother  or  nurse  in  some 
strange  place  ;  but  we  can  no  longer  re- 
call the  poignancv  of  that  moment,  aod 
wo('p  over  it,  as  we  do  over  the  remeilr 
1)cm*(m1  sufferings  of  five  or  ten  years  MK 
Every  one  of  these  keen  moments  has  hft 
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is  trace,  and  lives  in  us  still ;  but  such 
traces  have  blent  themselves  irrecovera- 
j\j  with  the  firm  texture  of  our  youth 
Bod  manhood ;  and  so  it  comes  that  we 
3an  look  on  the  troubles  of  our  children 
vrith  a  smiling  disbelief  in  the  reality  of 
tbeir  pain."    But  some  men  and  women 
»Te  able  to  preserve,  and  carry  with  them 
through  life,  the  feelings  and  sensations  of 
these  early  years.     Whether  what  is  called 
"genius"  arises  out  of,  or  may  be  identi- 
fied with,  this  preservative  faculty,  is  a 
question  that  we  can  not  stay  to  consider ; 
out  certain  it  is  that  only  a  supreme  im- 
agbation    can    recall    with    fidelity  the 
brightness  or  bitteiiiess  of  its  childhood. 
The  attempt  is  sometimes  made  by  men 
of  inferior  powers,  but  the  counterfeit  is 
easily  detected.    We  see  through  it  at 
once — the  representation  is  what  a  moder- 
ately clever  man  fancies  childhood  should 
de,  not  what  our  childhood  was.    It  is 
constructed  upon  a  plan ;  there  is  method 
in  the  madness ;  and  the  meretricious  sim- 
plicity betrays  the  embarrassed  efforts  of 
the  mature  mind  elaborately  attempting  to 
be  immature.     Other  artists  have  sought 
to  describe  an  abnormal  sentimental  child- 
hood—as  in  the  J^ittle  Donibey  of  Mr. 
Mckens — a  childhood  where,  though  the 
finer  characteristics  escape,  its  diseases  at 
least  are  laid  hold  of  and  put  down  in 
print.    But  the  childhood  which  the  au- 
thor of  Adam  JBede  draws  is  quite  an- 
other thing;  it  is  the  sensational  life  of 
healthy  and  hungry  little  animals,  who 
ai'e  not  beyond  dressing  dolls,  and  play- 
'ng  at  marbles,  and  liking  jam-tarts.    We 
<ian  not  doubt  its  genuineness  for  a  mo- 
Jiient.    "  Totty"  was  the  gem  of  the  Poy- 
Ser  household  ;  and  some  of  the  scenes  in 
"Which  the  little  lady  figured  were  deli- 
cious : 

**  *  Munny,  my  iron  s  twite  told ;  pease  put  it 
down  to  warm.' 

"The  small  chirruping  voice  that  uttered 
this  request  came  from  a  little  sunny-haired  eirl 
between  three  and  four,  who,  seated  on  a  high 
chair  at  the  end  of  the  ironing-table,  was  ardu- 
cmsly  clatching  the  handle  of  a  miniature  iron 
with  her  tiny  fat  fist,  and  ironing  rags  with  an 
usiduity  that  required  her  to  put  her  little  red 
tongue  out  as  far  as  anatomy  would  allow. 

•*  *  Cold,  is  it,  my  darling  ?  Bless  your  sweet 
Pace  I'  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was  remarkable  for 
the  facility  with  which  she  could  relapse  from 
ber  (rfficial  objurgatory  tone  to  one  of  fondness  or 
>f  friendly  converse  *  Never  mind !  Mother's 
3one  her  ironing  now.  She^s  going  to  put  the 
irooiog'things  away.' 
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"  *  Munny,  I  tould  'ike  to  do  into  de  barn  to 
Tommy,  to  see  de  whittawd.' 

"*No,  no,  no;  Totty 'ud  get  her  feet  wet,' 
said  Mrs.  Poyser,  carrying  away  her  iron. 
*  Run  into  the  dairy,  and  sec  cousin  Hetty  make 
the  butter.' 

"*I  tould  'ike  a  bit  o'  pum-takc,'  rejoined 
Totty,  who  seemed  to  be  provided  with  several 
relays  of  requests ;  at  the  same  time,  taking  the 
opportunity  of  her  momentary  leisure  to  put 
her  fingers  into  a  bowl  of  starch,  and  drag  it 
down,  so  as  to  empty  the  contents  with  tolera- 
ble completeness  on  to  the  ironing-sheet 

*'  *  Did  ever  any  body  see  the  like  ?'  screamed 
Mrs.  Poyser,  running  towards  the  table  when 
her  eyes  had  fallen  on  the  blue  stream.  *  The 
child's  aUays  i'  mischief  if  your  back's  turned  a 
minute.  What  shall  I  do  to  you,  you  naughty, 
naughty  gell  I' 

"Totty,  however,  had  descended  from  her 
chair  with  great  swiftness,  and  was  already  in  re- 
treat towards  the  dairy,  with  a  sort  of  waddling 
run,  and  an  amount  of  fat  on  the  nap  of  her 
neck  which  made  her  look  like  the  metamor- 
phosis of  a  white  sucking-pig." 

Many  of  Tom  and  Maggie's  experiences 
are  quite  as  graphic  and  true  to  nature  : 

"  *  Oh !  don't  bother,  Maggie !  you're  such  a 
silly — I  shall  go  and  see  my  rabhits.' 

"  Maggie's  heart  began  to  fiutter  with  fear. 
She  dared  not  tell  the  sad  truth  at  once,  but  she 
walked  after  Tom  in  trembling  silence  as  he 
went  out,  thinking  how  she  could  tell  him  the 
news  so  as  to  soften  at  once  his  sorrow  and  his 
anger ;  for  Maggie  dreaded  Tom's  anger  of  all 
things — it  was  quite  a  different  anger  from  her 
own. 

**  *  Tom,'  she  said  timidly,  when  they  were 
out  of  doors,  *  how  much  money  did  you  give 
for  your  rabbits  ?' 

" '  Two  half-crowns  and  a  sixpence,'  said 
Tom  promptly. 

**  *  I  think  I've  got  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  in  my  steel  purse  up-stairs.  I'll  ask  mother 
to  give  it  you.' 

"*What  for?'  said  Tom.  *I  don't  want 
your  money,  you  silly  thing.  I've  got  a  great 
deal  more  money  than  you,  because  I'm  a  boy. 
I  always  have  half-sovereigns  and  sovereigns  for 
my  Christmas-boxes,  because  I  shall  be  a  man  ; 
and  you  only  have  five-shilling  pieces,  because 
you're  only  a  girl.' 

"*Well,  but,  Tom— if  mother  would  let  me 
give  you  two  half-crowns  and  a  sixpence  out  of 
my  purse  to  put  into  your  pocket  and  spend, 
you  know ;  and  buy  gome  more  rabbits  with  it  ?' 

"  *  More  rabbits  ?    I  don't  want  any  more.' 

"  *  Oh !  but  Tom,  they're  all  dead.' 

"  Tom  stopped  immediately  in  his  walk  and 
turned  round  towards  Maggie.  *  You  forgot  to 
feed  'em,  then,  and  Harry  forgot  T  he  said,  his 
color  hightening  for  a  moment,  but  soon  sub- 
siding. *ril  pitch  into  Harry — I'll  hare  him 
tuhi^  away.  And  I  don't  love  you,  Maggie. 
You  shan't  go  fishing  with  me  to-morrow.    I 
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told  you  to  go  and  see  the  rabbits  every  day.' 
lie  walked  on  again. 

"  *  Yes,  but  I  forgot — and  I  could  not  help  it, 
indeed,  Tom.  Fm  so  very  sorry,'  said  Maggie, 
while  the  tears  rushed  fast 

"  *  You're  a  naughty  girl,*  said  Tom  severely, 
'  and  I'm  sorry  I  bought  you  the  fish-line.  I 
don't  love  you.' 

"*0  Tom!  it's  very  cruel,'  sobbed  Maggie. 
*  Vd  forgive  you,  if  you  forgot  any  thing — I 
wouldn't  mind  wliat  you  did — I'd  forgive  you 
and  love  you.' 

"  *  Yes,  youVe  a  silly — but  I  never  do  forget 
tilings — /don't.' 

"  *  0 1  please  forgive  me,  Tom ;  my  heart  will 
break,'  said  Maggie,  shaking  with  sobs,  clinging 
to  Tom's  arm,  and  laying  her  wet  cheek  on  his 
shoulder. 

**  Tom  shook  her  off,  and  stopped  again,  say- 
ing in  a  peremptory  tone :  *  Now,  Maggie,  you 
just  listen.'    Aren't  I  a  good  brother  to  you  ?' 

*  *  Ye-ye-es,'  sobbed  Maggie,  her  chin  rising 
and  falling  convulsedly. 

**  *  Didn't  I  think  about  your  fish-line  all  this 
quarter,  and  mean  to  buy  it,  and  saved  my 
money  o'  purpose,  and  wouldn't  go  halves  in 
the  toffee,  and  Spouncer  fought  me  because  I 
wouldn't?' 

"  *  Ye-ye-cs  .  .  .  and  I  .  .  .  lo-lo-love  you  so, 
Tom.' 

**  *  But  you  arc  a  naughty  girl  Last  holidays 
you  licked  the  paint  off  my  lozenge-box,  and  the 
holidays  before  that  you  let  the  boat  drag  my 
fish-line  down  when  I*d  set  you  to  watch  it,  and 
you  pushed  your  head  through  my  kite,  all  for 
nothing.' 

**  *  But  I  didn't  mean"  said  Maggie ;  *  I 
couldn't  help  it.' 

"  *  Yes,  you  could,'  said  Tom,  *  if  you'd  mind- 
ed what  you  were  doing.  And  you're  a  naughty 
girl,  and  you  shan't  go  fishing  with  me  to-mor- 
row.' 

"  With  this  terrible  conclusion,  Tom  ran 
.iway  from  Maggie  towards  the  mill,  meaning 
to  greet  Luke  there,  and  complain  to  him  of 
Harry." 

Maggie  is  the  herome  of  The  Mill.  The 
willful  little  maiden,  in  her  early  girlhood, 
is  one  of  the  most  cbarmincr  firrures  ever 
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drawn  in  a  romance.  The  petulant  poetic 
child,  with  her  flashing  black  eyes,  and 
her  dark  unkempt  locks,  which  she  tosses 
about  with  the  air  of  a  small  Shetland  pony, 
wreaking  stormy  vengeance  ui)on  her  doll, 
or  caressing  it  in  tender  remorse,  vain  of 
her  cleverness,  defying  the  powers  that  be, 
and  yet  eager  for  love,  nashes  through 
that  prosaic  life  like  a  sunbeam — like  a 
verse  of  Homer  in  the  Pandects.  Gov- 
erned by  her  feelings,  she  is  continually 
in  miscliief,  her  fitful  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion is  always  leading  her  astray ;  and 
then  she  is  judged  as  though  her  wrong- 
doing were  the  fruit  of  deliberately  wick- 


ed intention,  and  not  (as  it  is)  of  a  peculiar, 
fine,  and  highly-strung  nature.    She  feeb 
keenly  but  blindly  the  coarse  injustice  of 
the  verdict ;  she  protests  against  it  in  bit- 
terness of  soul,  or  appeals  mutely  to  the 
gods,  (for  Maggie  is  a  little  heathen  it 
heart;)    but  me  passionate  pain  in  the 
child's  breast  remains  mostly  mardenlite 
The  temptations  which  try  dus  little  Mag- 
gie when  she  arrives  at  womanhood — her 
moral  and  spiritual  education,  so  to  speak 
— give  to  The  Mill  on  the  JPloee  its  dra- 
matic interest  and  consistency.    We  are 
not  asked  to    pronounce  a  verdict    on 
any  vulgar  temptation,  on  any  absolute 
crime.    The  lofty  and  imperious  woman 
is  in  no  danger  of  falluig  as  the  vain  and 
simple  Hetty  did.     The  guilt  is  so  lubtle^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  it 
be  guilt  or  no ;  the  temptations  to  yield 
are  so  complex,  that  it  becomes  a  contro- 
versy whether  to  resist  be  better.    The 
weaknesses  are  those  to  which  a  nature 
like  Maggie's  is  peculiarly  liable — not  tlie 
less  dangerous,  because  masked  and  intri- 
cate.    The  conflict  between  deeiro  and 
duty — the  desire  being  in  itself  perfeod? 
legitimate,  and  the  duty  repugnant  mm 
oppressive — is  the  conflict  which  Maggie 
has  to  encounter.    She  does  not  win,  and 
she  is  not  altogether  defeated.  The  prood 
beauty  is  humbled  and  brought  low ;  hot 
even  m  her  bitterest  abandonment  she  as- 
serts a  nobleness  of  nature  which  raises  her 
above  those  who  condemn  her.  It  is  a  stoiy 
of  martyrdom — none  the  less  touching  be* 
cause  the  martyr  is  not  always  strong,  be* 
cause  the  sensitive  nerves  shrink  from  the 
torture,  because  the  feeble  knees  sone* 
times  refuse  to  sustain  the    eager  and 
soaring  spirit. 

Maggie  the  woman,  is  the  developmaft 
of  the  dark-eyed  and  rebellions  diBdi 
"  Magsie" — as  her  brother  used  to  esH 
her  in  their  moments  of  childish  reoondl- 
iation — has  grown  into  a  lovely  girl,  tall, 
dark,  crowned  with  a  circling  coronet  <f 
jet-black  hair ;  for  the  wild  mane  wUA 
she  had  shaken  so  defiantly  at  the  woiU 
has  been  subdued,  and  is  now  the  crova- 
ing  charm  of  her  rich  and  expressive  beai- 
ly  ;  and  owning  the  eyes  which  captifale 
and  madden  mankind — ^snch  eyca  dt 
fying  and  deprecating,  contradicting  aad 
clinging,  imperious  and  beseeching,  fall  ef 
delicious  opposites."  And  the  suint  is  HSI 
the  child's — tliere  is  the  same  deep  neee^ 
sity  for  loving,  the  same  impetnons  onrerti 
the  same  ungovernable  sensilnlity.  Botaa 
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her  nature  expands,  the  hard  and  crushing 
narrowness  of  her  lot  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  bear.  She  yearns  for  the 
finer  and  more  open  life  beyond  its  bor- 
ders. Bat  her  duty,  as  she  reads  it,  re- 
quires her  to  renounce  the  world  with 
which  her  own  loftiest  and  most  poetic 
instincts  claim  fellowship.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  these  motives  come  into 
sharp  collision  —  sometimes  she  yields, 
sometimes  she  triumphs.  This  is  the 
storm  which  wages  in  Maggie's  heart 
all  her  life,  and  which,  through  its  vari- 
ous issues,  is  traced  with  supreme  truth- 
fuhiess. 

7\eic€  Maggie  is  bitterly  tempted — ^by 
her  pity  (for  at  bottom  it  is  truly  never 
more  than  pity)  for  Philip,  and  by  her 
love  for  Stephen.  Philip  is  the  son  of 
the  man  who  has  ruined  her  father.  She 
knows  that  the  parents  of  both  would 
forbid  the  banns ;  yet,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  she  consents  to  meet  Philip, 
and  confesses  that  she  loves  him.  She 
yields  to  her  intense  longing  for  a  larger 
life.  Her  father's  querulous  sense  of  fail- 
ure, the  mild  irrationality  of  her  mother, 
the  meanness  of  the  desolated  home,  were 
withering  her  mind,  and  crushing  hot 
heart;  and  the  proud  aud  lofly  spirit 
could  not  endure  the  bonds  which  the 
disciple  of  I?ioma8  a  Kempis^  in  the  ardor 
of  renunciation,  had  tried  to  bind  around 
her  lithe  limbs.  Philip  represents  to  her 
imagination  that  liberated  life  for  which 
she  yearns,  and  in  which  alone  she  can 
breathe  freely.  His  conversation,  his  love, 
his  quaint  reveries,  his  animated  pencil, 
open  up  to  her  a  new  world,  warm  with 
light  and  vivid  with  color— and  she  can 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  enter.  So  she 
admits  a  ground  of  concealment  into  her 
life  that  hurts  its  simplicity  and  clearness. 
The  rule  of  sacrifice  ceases  to  be  the  rule 
of  her  conduct.  She  sun'enders  herself 
henceforth  (as  she  feels  with  fruitless 
pain)  to  "  the  seductive  guidance  of  illim- 
itable wants." 

The  same  contest  is  renewed,  in  even 
more  tragic  fiishion,  when  Maggie,  in  the 
pride  of  her  mature  beauty,  ^cinates 
Stephen  Guest.  Her  hand  is  promised 
to  Philip;  Stephen  is  virtually  engaged 
to  Maggie's  cousin,  Lucy — a  pretty,  gen- 
tle, affectionate  little  soul.  But  the  bitter 
god  of  love  comes  between  the  affianced 
lovers,  and  separates  them.  Maggie  can 
not  help  loving  Stephen.  There  is  a  richer, 
more  complex  music  in  his  nature  than  in 


Philip's — a  poetic  sensibility  which  attunes 
with  her  own,  an  intense  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  in  life,  to  which  her  heart 
responds.  The  miserable  fascination  can 
not  be  resisted  by  either  of  them  ;  and,  in 
the  fierce  inward  conflict  which  it  arouses 
— for  Maggie  unites  with  a  certain  pas- 
sionate abandonment  the  spiritual  force 
of  a  woman  who  has  held  silent  and  pro- 
tracted communings  with  pain — the  great 
power  of  the  writer  is  manifested.  The 
interview  at  the  ball,  when  the  girl  casts 
back  with  the  ire  and  bitterness  of  shame 
the  involuntary  homage  she  has  extorted, 
is  rendered  by  its  dramatic  vigor  and 
minute  truthfulness  singularly  impressive. 
But  Maggie,  subdued  by  this  appealing 
love,  can  not  be  always  strong  ;  she  loves 
Stephen,  and  she  is  forced  to  beg  for  pity, 
for  mercy ;  to  beseech  him,  because  she 
loves  him,  to  aid,  and  not  to  weaken,  her 
resolution. 

"  He  was  looking  eagerly  at  her  face  for  the 
least  sign  of  compliance ;  his  large,  firm,  gentle 
grasp  was  on  her  hand.  She  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground;  then  she  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
said,  looking  up  at  him  with  solemn  sadness  : 

**  *  Oh  I  it  is  difficult^life  is  very  difficult  It 
seems  right  to  me  sometimes  that  we  should  fol- 
low our  strongest  feelings ;  but  then,  such  feel- 
ings continually  come  across  the  ties  that  all 
our  former  life  has  made  for  us — the  ties  that 
have  made  others  dependent  on  us — and  would 
cut  them  in  two.  If  life  were  quite  easy  and 
pimple,  as  it  might  have  been  in  paradise,  and  we 
could  always  see  that  one  being  first  towards 
whom  ...  I  mean,  if  life  did  not  make  duties 
for  us  before  love  comes — ^love  would  be  a  sign 
that  two  people  ought  to  belong  to  each  other. 
But  I  see — ^I  feel  it  is  not  so  now ;  there  are 
things  we  must  renounce  in  life ;  some  of  us 
must  resign  love.  Many  things  are  difficult 
and  dark  to  me ;  but  I  see  one  thing  quite  clear- 
ly— that  I  must  not,  can  not  seek  my  own  hap- 
piness by  sacrificing  others.  Love  is  natural ; 
but  sui*ely  pity  and  &ithfulness  and  memory  are 
natural  too.  And  they  would  live  in  me  still, 
and  punish  me  if  I  did  not  obey  them.  I  should 
be  haunted  by  the  suffering  I  had  caused  Our 
love  would  be  poisoned.  Don't  urge  me ;  help 
me — help  me,  because  I  love  you.* " 

How,  without  any  volition  of  their  own, 
the  river  bears  the  lovers  to  the  sea,  and 
forces  upon  them  the  wrong  against  which 
tkey  have  striven ;  how,  for  one  brief  hour, 
Maggie's  resolution  fails  ;  how  she  yields 
to  what  seems  the  inevitable  and  irresist- 
ible ;  and  how  again  she  gathers  up  all 
the  spiritual  forces  of  her  nature,  and 
shakes  herself  free  from  the  drowsy  and 
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bewitching  spell  which  had  benumbed  her 
faculties — reaching,  ere  the  end  comes,  the 
highest  levels  of  self-sacrifice — is  told  in 
language  of  surpassing  beauty. 

But  we  quarrel  with  the  ending — not, 
indeed,  because  it  is  tragic,  but  because 
it  is  not  the  fit  close  to  that  keen,  and  sub- 
tle, and  masterly  analysis.  A  bit  of  melo- 
drama at  the  finish  is  inappropriate  and 
illogical.  Nature,  we  may  be  sure,  did 
not  bring  the  tragedy  to  a  close  in  that 
rough-and-ready  i'ashion.  She  evoked  a 
subtler  issue — she  tried  a  more  intricate 
process  of  reparation.  The  author  says 
finely,  that  it  is  often  difiicult  to  judge 
when  life  fniist  go  henceforth  in  a  differ- 
ent direction  from  the  best,  (from  the 
best,  at  least,  which  was  possible  once,) 
when  the  wrong-doing  mitst  be  condoned. 
"  The  great  problem  of  the  shifting  rela- 
tion between  passion  and  duty  is  clear  to 
no  man  who  is  capable  of  apprehending 
it ;  the  question  whether  the  moment  has 
como  in  whicb  a  man  has  fallen  below  the 
possibility  of  a  renunciation  that  will  car- 
ry any  efficacy,  and  must  accept  the  sway 
of  a  passion  against  which  he  has  strug- 

fled  as  a  trespass,  is  one  for  which  we 
ave  no  master-key  that  will  suit  all 
cases."  True,  such  judgments  are  diffi- 
cult ;  but,  with  all  deference,  we  believe 
that  a  woman  placed  in  Maggie's  position 
would  have  instinctively  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  when  she  must  marry  Stephen. 
She  had  resisted.  But  the  world,  circum- 
stances, her  own  weakness,  (call  it  by 
what  name  we  like,)  had  proved  too 
strong  for  her.  It  was  time  to  give  in. 
Not  that  it  can  ever  be  right  to  give  in 
to  evil;  but  there  was  no  absolute  evil 
here — all  the  evil  that  could  be  done  had 
been  done.  The  two  hearts  that  were 
bound  up  in  them  were  already  hurt  and 
bleeding,  well-nigh  broken.  Maggie  was 
innocent,  but  her  fair  name  was  sullied. 
She  loved  Stephen  more  than  she  loved 
any  other  man  ;  he  loved  her  deeply  and 
truly.  "Wliy  should  she  renounce  him? 
Could  the  renunciation  bear  any  fruit? 
That  is  the  question  ;  for  when  it  is  fruit- 
less, renunciation  degenerates  into  asceti- 
cism. The  man  who  practices  a  true  self- 
denial  restrains  his  inclinations,  because  he 
knows  that  his  restraint  will  work  good  to 
others ;  but  the  ascetic  starves,  without 
j)urposc,  a  part  of  his  nature.  It  is  no 
doubt  very  humbling  to  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  when,  by  our  own  act,  (or,  as  in 
Maggie's  case,  because  we  have  not  re- 


sisted day  and  niglit  with  all  our  miglrty) 
we  are  forced  to  take  the  path  which  we 
know  is  the  lower  or  less  noble  one ;  bnt 
the  discipline  which  teaches  humility  is  not 
unpurifying.  So  Philip  and  Maggie  should 
have  been  united — were  united,  if  we  retd 
their  story  aright.    No  very  vivid  happi- 
ness, perhaps,  was  in  store  for  them.    A 
sense  of  defeat  and  fiiilure,  of  the  loss  of 
that  more  excellent  life  which  might  hmve 
been  theirs  had  tho^  had  courage  for  the 
sacrifice,  abided  with  them.    The  visko 
of  a  still  sorrowful  &ce  haunted  them  at 
times  with  its  gentle  reproach.    Bnt  the 
great  love  which  had  taKcn  them  captm 
gave  them  shelter ;  under  its  bonehs  tiiev 
walked  on  together — "  throuj^h  Eden  tool 
their  solitary  way" — ^hand  in  hand,  and 
looking  into  eyes  whose  light,  memoriei^ 
that  were  once  keen  and  stinging  paiii% 
had  somewhat  dimmed.    But  few  eyei, 
owned  by  the  men  and  women  one  ]cnow% 
do  not  bear  the  traces  of  such  pain;  ihsre 
are  not  many  lives  into  which  more  of  im- 
perfection has  not  entered.    We  all  etrry 
the  marks  of  these  failures  with  us  to  ow 
graves ;  and  this  consciousness  of  a  ftll 
from   absolute   goodness — ^thb  sense  <tf 
loss,  irretrievable,  that  can  never  be  qnite 
repaired  in  this  world,  is  often  supremdy 
tragic — so  tragic,  that  Tragedy  hersdt 
'^  sweeping  by  in  scoptered  pall,"  need  not 
scruple  to  use  it. 

Maggie's  relation  to  her  brother  is  an- 
other center  of  interest ;  and  the  eontnst 
between  the  two  is  very  skillfully  sastain- 
cd.  Tom  is  one  of  those  intolerable  mm 
we  have  all  met — who  are  alwajs  super- 
ficially right,  and  fundamentally  wroqg. 
Even  as  a  boy  he  is  a  somewhat  Bhada- 
manthine  personage,  determined  to  pan- 
ish  every  one  who  deserves  pnniwhmwKi 
but  sure  that  he  himself  never  oan  denm 
it.  His  rigid  purpose,  his  infleziUe  wiB, 
his  silent  vindictiveness,  his  hard  unbr- 
ing  righteousness,  do  not  constitute  s 
very  amiable  character.  Sudi  a  ntto 
never  gets  into  a  scrape ;  yet  we  ftd  Ihsl 
it  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  did;  ibr 
that  confident  integrity,  that  ioy  and  le* 
pellant  probity,  is  reaUy,  when  analyaed, 
just  one  of  the  many  disguises  which  sd" 
fishness  assumes.  It  is,  of  course,  impqw 
ble  for  Tom  to  understand  his  sitfer.  Bb 
thinks  her  weak,  vacillating,  and  uatitflp 
worthy.  He  is  below  feeing  the  innt: 
rious  sensibilities,  the  fine  mental  neeiii 
which  are  the  source  of  her  WTong-doi^( 
He  means  to  do  her  justice— 4m  is  dlHIP 
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bitterly  just ;  but  it  is  the  justice  which 
is  meted  out  by  a  man  who  has  never  felt 
the  need  of  mercy  and  is  therefore  a  jus- 
tice essentiaUy  inhuman.  Maggie,  who 
is  devoted  to  her  brother,  resents  his 
harsh  treatment  of  her — in  childhood,  in 
an  uneasy,  inarticulate  way,  and  believing 
that  she  herself  is  at  fault,  but  learning  as 
she  grows  up,  that  it  is  his  narrowness,  as 
mach  as  her  own  weakness,  that  is  to 
blame.  At  length  they  come  into  angry 
collision.  Tom  has  spoken  with  cruel 
rudeness  to  Philip,  has  made  Maggie  pro- 
mise not  to  see  her  lover  again,  and  the 
hart  and  indignant  soul  of  the  girl  can 
not  be  any  longer  silent : 


4( 


Tom  and  Maggie  walked  on  in  silence  for 
some  yards.  He  was  still  holding  her  wrist 
tightly,  as  if  he  were  compelling  a  culprit  from 
the  scene  of  action.  At  last  Maggie,  with  a  vio- 
lent snatch,  drew  her  hand  away,  and  her  pent- 
up,  Iong>gathered  irritation  hurst  into  utter- 
ance. 

"  *  Don't  suppose  that  I  think  you  are  right, 
Tom,  or  that  I  bow  to  your  will.  I  despise  the 
feelings  you  have  shown  in  speaking  to  Philip ; 
I  detest  your  insulting  unmanly  allusions  to  his 
deformity.  Tou  have  been  reproaching  other 
people  all  your  life — ^you  have  been  always  sure 
JOQ  yourself  are  right ;  it  is  because  you  have 
not  a  mind  large  enough  to  see  that  there  is  any 
thing  better  than  your  own  conduct  and  your 
own  petty  aims.' 

"  'Certainly,'  said  Tom  coolly.  *I  don't  see 
that  your  conduct  is  better,  or  your  aims  either. 
If  your  conduct,  and  Philip  Wakem's  conduct, 
has  been  right,  why  are  you  ashamed  of  its  be- 
ing known  ?  Answer  me  that.  I  know  what  I 
have  aimed  at  in  my  conduct,  and  I've  succeed- 
ed. Pray,  what  good  has  your  conduct  brought 
to  you  or  any  one  else  V 

*'  *  I  don't  want  to  defend  myself,'  said  Mag- 
gie, still  witli  vehemence :  *  I  know  I've  been 
wrong — often,  continually.  But  yet,  sometimes 
when  I  have  done  wrong,  it  has  been  because  I 
have  feelings  that  you  would  be  the  better  for, 
if  you  had  them.  If  you  were  in  fault  ever — if 
yovL  had  done  any  thing  very  wrong,  I  should  be 
sorry  for  the  pain  it  brought  you ;  I  should  not 
want  punishment  to  be  heaped  on  you.  But 
you  have  always  enjoyed  punishing  me — ^you 
have  always  been  hard  and  cruel  to  me.  Even 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  always  loved  you 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  you  would 
let  me  go  crying  to  bed  without  forgiving  me. 
You  have  no  pity ;  you  have  no  sense  of  your 
own  imperfection  and  your  own  sins.  It  is  a 
sin  to  be  hard ;  it  is  not  fitting  for  a  mortal — 
for  a  Christian.  Tou  are  nothing  but  a  Phari- 
see. You  thank  God  for  nothing  but  your  own 
virtues — you  think  they  are  great  enough  to 
win  you  every  thing  else.  You  have  not  even 
a  vision  of  feelings  by  the  side  of  which  your 
shining  virtues  are  mere  darkness  1'  " 


So  the  two  are  henceforth  separated — 
Maggie  seeing  more  and  more  clearly 
how  faulty  that  narrow  nature  is,  how 
hard  and  unloving  the  judgment  it  passes 
upon  erring  mortals  is,  resenting  that 
judgment  and  rebelling  against  it  with 
all  the  strength  of  her  womanhood  ;  Tom 
more  and  more  confident  in  the  rectitude 
of  his  intentions,  and  in  the  inflexible 
theory  of  life  in  which  he  has  been  nur- 
tured. He  is  always  successful ;  no  fail- 
ure shakes  him  adnfb  from  his  moorings, 
or  teaches  him  a  wider  and  kindlier  wis- 
dom. He  regards  with  cold  scorn  his  sis- 
ter's failures,  with  pitiless  wrath  his  sister's 
disgrace  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  end  that 
his  eyes  are  opened,  and  that  the  true 
superiority  of  that  richer,  purer,  and  more 
noble  nature  is  seen  by  him  as  it  ought  to 
be  seen.  Then  —  in  that  last  supreme 
agony  of  their  lives — he  learns  how  en- 
tirely he  has  misjudged  her : 

**  It  was  not  till  Tom  had  pushed  off  and  they 
were  on  the  wide  water — he  face  to  face  with 
Maggie — that  the  full  meaning  of  what  had  hap- 
pene<l  rushed  upon  his  mind.  It  came  with  so 
overpowering  a  force — it  was  such  a  new  reve- 
lation to  his  spirit,  of  the  depths  in  life,  that  had 
lain  beyond  his  vision  which  he  had  fancied  so 
keen  and  clear— that  he  was  unable  to  ask  a 
question.  They  sat  mutely  gazing  at  each 
other ;  Maggie  with  eyes  of  intense  life  looking 
out  from  a  weary,  beaten  face — Tom  pale  with  a 
certain  awe  and  humiliation.  Thought  was 
busy  though  the  lips  were  silent :  and  though 
he  could  ask  no  question,  he  guessed  a  story  of 
almost  miraculous  divinely  protected  effort.  But 
at  last  a  mist  gathered  over  the  blue-gray  eyes, 
and  the  lips  found  a  word  they  could  utter :  the 
old  childish— *Magsiel"' 

Here  we  must  leave  them.  We  hope 
that  we  have  explained  pretty  clearly  the 
purpose  of  this  book,  and  the  moral  dif- 
ficulties which  it  touches.  They  are  dif- 
ficulties which  need  to  be  conned  by  all 
of  us — specially  belonging,  as  they  do,  to 
an  age  like  the  present,  when  duty  has 
lost  its  simplicity,  and  material  forces 
govern  the  world.  That  thev  are  probed 
by  a  hand  which  seldom  falters,  by  a 
judgment  supremely  impartial,  and  by  a 
genius  vivid  and  intense,  the  sketch  we 
have  given,  and  the  extracts  we  have 
made,  amply  suffice  to  prove. 

We  have  said  that  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne may  be  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  what  we  have  called  the  secondary 
order  of  the  imagination.  Many  readers, 
we  know,  will  resent  the  award.     The 
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grave  sympathy,  the  homely  insight,  the 
classic  Puritanism,  tlie  rich  and  medita- 
tive intellect,  have  commended  their 
owner  to  a  multitude  of  admirers,  and 
kept  a  place  of  kindly  greeting  for  him 
in  many  hearts  and  by  many  fire-sides. 
Xpr  can  it  be  denied  that  his  imagination 
is  vivid  and  affluent,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining an  impassioned  and  lofty  flight. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair,  moreover,  to 
assert  without  qualification,  that  the  im- 
agination, which  takes  the  color  of  what 
it  feeds  on,  is  necessarily  inferior.  The 
question  is  still  an  "open"  one — one  on 
which  the  Cabinet  is  divided  ;  and  though, 
for  our  own  part,  we  have  never  doubted 
that  the  tranquil  supremacy  of  the  "Shak- 
speareau"  mind  represents  the  very  high- 
est type,  yet  we  all  know  that  treatises 
have  been  written  to  prove  the  reverse. 
But  to  the  class  we  have  described — 
whether  first-class  or  second-class  —  Mr. 
Hawthorne  belongs.  At  present  Rome 
masters  him ;  ho  has  been  subdued  by 
the  vanquished  Queen  of  Christendom, 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this.  Stronger 
men  have  yielded  to  the  fliscination.  Un- 
crowned, disheveled,  and  forlorn,  she  yet 
remembers  a  spell  taught  her  in  the  old 
pagan  ages,  which  takes  us  captive,  and 
binds  our  hearts  to  her  forever. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  an  admirable  writer ; 
but  his  style  (where  both  are  so  preemi- 
nently good)  is  curiously  unlike  that  of 
the  lady  of  whose  works  we  have  spoken. 
Hers  has  a  crystal-like  purity ;  his  is  dyed 
with  rich  and  vivid  colors.  The  rhetoric 
of  AdfAm  Bedc^  untouched  by  the  heart 
or  the  imagination,  might  become  bald ; 
witli  these — exactlv  as  we  have  it,  in 
short  —  It  is  the  perfection  of  natural 
eloquence.  But  even  without  original 
thought  or  deep  feeling,  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
style  —  rich,  fragrant,  and  mixed  with 
flowers  of  many  hues,  like  Attic  lioney — 
would  be  always  delightful.  Even  in  this 
matter  of  language  tlie  contrast  we  have 
insisted  upon  asserts  itself;  while,  as  re- 
spects the  relative  power  of  these  writers 
to  delineate  character ^  the  evidence  is 
still  more  decisive.  In  the  one  book  it 
grows  like  a  flower ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
constructed  like  a  machine.  ^Mr.  Haw- 
thorne, starting  with  some  moral  or  in- 
tellectual conception,  adapts  his  charac- 
ters to  it,  fits  them  into  the  frame-work 
he  has  prepared,  and  expands  or  com- 
presses them  until  they  fill  the  mold. 
Thus  there    is   in   his    representations  a 


want  of  the  case,  abandon,  and  lawh 
ness  of  life — they  are  too  symmetrioal  to 
be  natural,  too  exact  to  be  true.     A  cha- 
racter may   accidentally  or  inddentany 
illustrate    a    law;   but    the  writer  who 
models  the  character  upon  the  law,  pro- 
duces a  moral  or  intellectual  monster.    If 
there  are  no  actual  "  monsters^'  in  l\imh 
formation^  there   is  at  least  very  little 
flesh  and  blood  in  it — ^very  little  except 
the  affluent  fancy,  the  fine  analysis,  and 
the  perfect  taste,  of  an  admirable  criiie; 
no  life,  but  only  a  ^reat  deal  of  very  de- 
lightful talk  about  life.    Gazing  on  these 
statuesque  figures,  wc  are  never  perplex- 
ed   by  the    controversy   that  tronbled 
Leontes : 

<«Still,  methinks 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her ;  what  fine  child 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  f* 

As  a  guide  to  Rome,  no  pleasanter  thin 
Mr.  Hawthorne  could  be  wished.  Tomt 
grims,  like  ourselves,  who  have  trod  the 
dust  of  the  Holy  City,  and  on  whom  the 
spell  of  her  widowed  beaaty  rests,  his  ro- 
mance recalls  vividly  the  associations  and 
incidents  of  that  delightful  life.  Onr  read- 
ers will  thank  iis  for  a  glimpse  or  two, 
through  Mr.  Hawthorne's  spectacles,  into 
these  world-famons  chnrches  and  galle- 
ries. 

THE  DTINO   GLADIATOB.* 


*^  *  T  used  to  admire  this  statue 
but  latterly,  I  find  mysdf  getting  weaiyind 
annoyed  that  the  man  should  be  such  a  koglfa 
of  time  leaning  on  his  arm  in  the  veiy  act  ef 
death.  If  he  is  so  terribly  hurt,  whv  does  he 
not  sink  down  and  die  without  furtner  ado? 
Flitting  moments,  imminent  emergendfii^  Id- 


*  )fr.  Hawthorne  entertains  a  very  high  idei«f 
the  value  of  the  artistes  work.  Hia  reiurkt  w/m 
the  functions  of  tlie  sculptor  are  rerj  doqimt— tf 
eloquent  as  any  thing  Mr.  Raskin  has  ndd  oa  thi 
subject :  ''  A  sculptor,  indeed,  to  meet  the  di 
which  our  preconceptions  make  upon  him, 
be  even  more  indispensably  a  poet  than  thoee 
deal  in  measured  verse  and  rhyme.  His  materia 
or  instrument,  wliich  serves  him  in  the  itcadef 
shifting  and  transitory  language,  ia  a  pore,  wWk, 
undccaying  substance.  It  insures  immortality  to 
whatever  is  wrought  in  it,  and  therefore^ makeiil 
a  religious  obligation  to  commit  no  ma  to  li 
mighty  guardianship,  save  such  as  may  repay  A* 
marble  for  its  faithful  care,  its  incormpaUe  k^ 
by  warming  it  with  an  ethereal  life.  Under  tw 
aspect,  marble  assumes  a  sacred  character:  ani  ■• 
man  should  dare  to  touch  it  unleei  he  (ech  withii 
himself  a  certain  consecration  and  a  nrleethood.  A* 
only  evidence  of  which,  for  the  pnbHo  eye,  w  te 
the* high  treatment  of  heroicmilgecla,  or  thedi^ 
cate  evolution  of  spiritual,  throqgh 
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perceptible  interrals  between  two  breaths,  ought 
not  to  be  incrusted  with  the  eternal  repose  of 
marble ;  in  any  sculptural  subject,  there  should 
be  a  moral  stand-still,  since  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  physical  one.  Otherwise  it  is  like 
flinging  a  block  of  marble  up  into  the  air,  and 
by  some  trick  or  enchantment,  causing  it  to 
stick  there.  You  feel  that  it  ought  to  come 
down,  and  are  dissatisfied  that  it  does  not  obey 
the  natural  law.' " 


THE   LAOCOON. 


i( 


Nothing  pleased  him,  unless  it  were  the 
group  of  the  Laocoon,  which,  in  its  immortal 
agony,  impressed  Kenyon  as  a  type  of  the  long, 
fierce  struggle  of  man,  involved  in  the  knotted 
entanglements  of  Error  and  Evil,  those  two 
flakes,  which  if  no  divine  help  intervene,  will 
be  sure  to  strangle  him  and  his  children  in  the 
«id.  What  ho  most  admired  was  the  strange 
calmness  diffused  through  this  bitter  strife ;  so 
that  it  resembled  the  rage  of  the  sea,  made  calm 
by  its  immensity,  or  the  tumult  of  Niagara, 
which  ceases  to  be  tumult  because  it  lasts  for- 
ever. Thus,  in  the  Laocoon,  the  horror  of  a  mo- 
ment grew  to  be  the  fate  of  interminable  ages. 
Kenyon  looked  upon  the  group  as  the  one 
triumph  of  sculpture,  creating  the  repose,  which 
is  essential  to  it,  in  the  very  acme  of  turbulent 
effort ;  but  in  truth,  it  was  his  mood  of  unwont- 
ed despondency  that  made  him  so  sensitive  to 
the  terrible  magnificence,  as  well  as  to  the  sad 
moral,  of  this  work." 

GUIDONS   BEATRICE. 

**The  picture  represented  simply  a  female 
head ;  a  very  youthful,  girlish,  perfectly  beauti- 
ful face,  enveloped  in  white  drapery,  from  be- 
neath which  strayed  a  lock  or  two  of  what  seem- 
ed a  rich,  though  hidden  luxuriance  of  auburn 
hair.  The  eyes  were  large  and  brown,  and  met 
those  of  the  spectator,  but  evidently  with  a 
strange,  ineffectual  effort  to  escape.  There  was 
a  little  redness  about  the  eyes,  very  slightly  in- 
dicated, so  that  you  would  question  whether  or 
no  the  girl  had  been  weeping.  The  whole  face 
was  quiet ;  there  was  no  distortion  or  disturb- 
ance of  any  single  feature ;  nor  was  it  easy  to 
see  why  the  expression  was  not  cheerful,  or  why 
a  single  touch  of  the  artistes  pencil  should  not 
brighten  it  into  joyousness.  But  in  fact,  it  was 
the  very  saddest  picture  ever  painted  or  con- 
ceived ;  it  involved  an  unfathomable  depth  of 
sorrow,  the  sense  of  which  came  to  the  observer 
by  a  sort  of  intuition.  It  was  a  sorrow  that 
removed  this  beautiful  girl  out  of  the  sphere  of 
humanity,  and  set  her  in  a  far-off  region,  the 
remoteness  of  which — while  yet  her  face  is  so 
close  before  us — makes  us  shiver  as  at  a 
specter." 

THE    IIUINS  OF   ROME. 

•*  The  Italian  climate,  moreover,  robs  age  of 
its  reverence,  and  makes  it  look  newer  than  it 
is.  Not  the  Coliseum,  nor  the  tombs  of  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  nor  the  oldest  pillar  in  the  Forum, 
nor  aay  other  Roman  ruin,  be  it  as  dilapidated 


as  it  may,  ever  give  the  impression  of  venerable 
antiquity  which  we  gather,  along  with  the  ivy, 
from  the  gray  walls  of  an  English  abbey  or  castle. 
And  yet  every  brick  or  stone  which  we  pick  up 
among  the  former,  had  fallen  ages  before  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  was  begun.  This  is 
owing  to  the  kindliness  with  which  Nature  takes 
an  English  ruin  to  her  heart,  covering  it  with 
ivy,  as  tenderly  as  Robin  Redbreast  covered  the 
dead  babes  with  forest-leaves.  She  strives  to 
make  it  a  part  of  herself,  gradually  obliterating 
the  handiwork  of  man,  and  supplanting  it  with 
her  own  mosses  and  trailing  verdure,  till  she 
has  won  the  whole  structure  back.  But  in 
Italy,  whenever  man  has  once  hewn  a  stone, 
Nature  forthwith  relinquishes  her  right  to  it 
and  never  lays  her  finger  on  it  again.  Age  after 
age  finds  it  bare  and  naked,  in  the  barren  sun- 
shine, and  leaves  it  so." 

ST.  pbter's. 

"  One  afternoon,  as  Hilda  entered  Saint 
Peter's  in  somber  mood,  its  interior  beamed 
upon  her  with  all  the  effect  of  a  new  creation. 
It  seemed  an  embodiment  of  whatever  the  imag- 
ination could  conceive,  or  the  heart  desire,  as  a 
magnificent,  comprehensive,  majestic  symbol 
of  religious  faith.  All  splendor  was  includcil 
within  its  verge,  and  there  was  space  for  all. 
She  gazed  with  delight  even  at  the  multiplicity 
of  ornament  She  was  glad  at  the  cherubim 
that  fluttered  upon  the  pilasters,  and  of  the 
marble  doves,  hovering  unexpectedly,  with 
green  olive-branches  of  precious  stones.  She 
could  spare  nothing,  now,  of  the  manifold  mag- 
nificence that  had  been  lavished,  in  a  hundred 
places,  richly  enough  to  have  made  world-£unous 
shrines  in  any  other  church,  but  which  here 
melted  away  into  the  vast,  sunny  breadth,  and 
were  of  no  separate  account.  Yet  each  contri- 
buted its  little  all  towards  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole.  .  .  .  The  pavement!  it  stretched 
out  inimitably,  a  plain  of  many-colored  marble, 
where  thousands  of  worshipers  might  kneel 
together,  and  shadowless  angels  tread  among 
them  without  brushing  their  heavenly  garments 
against  those  earthly  ones.  The  roof  I  the 
dome!  Rich,  gorgeous,  filled  with  sunshine, 
cheerfully  sublime,  and  fadeless  after  centuries, 
those  lofty  depths  seemed  to  translate  the  hea- 
vens to  mortal  comprehension,  and  help  the 
spirit  upward  to  a  yet  higher  and  wider  sphere. 
Must  not  the  &ith  that  built  this  matchless  edi- 
fice, and  warmed,  illuminated,  and  overflowed 
from  it,  include  whatever  can  satisfy  human  as- 
pirations at  the  loftiest,  or  minister  to  human 
necessity  at  the  sorest  ?  If  religion  had  a  mate- 
rial home,  was  it  not  here  ?" 

Of  the  strange  story  which  binds  these 
charming  criticisms  together,  we  have 
not  time  to  speak  at  length.  Only  let  it 
be  noted  that  one  trait  very  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  habit  of  thought  re- 
appears. Those  who  have  read  77ie 
House  with  the  Seven   Gahlesj  and  The 
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Searkt  Zetter,  (the  latter  by  far  the  most  ly  graceful,  but  has  «  fuller  and  more  rounded 

Tiowerful  and  sustained  imaginative  effort  outline,  more  flesh,  and  less  of  heroic  miudo 

hat  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  yet  made,)  will  J^  ^«  old  sculptors  were  wont  to  «»>8&  to 

,        '    1  ^        u  4.            11    1        TT-l  c^  their  types  of  mascuhne  beauty.    The  charactar 

luulerstand  to  what  wo  allude.     His  he-  ^^  ^^/JT^  copresponds  widi  the  figure;  it  is 

lions  have,  almost  without  exception,  a  j^^^   agreeable   in  outline   and    feature,  but 

peculiar  background.    Tlie  common-place  rounded  and  somewhat  voluptuously  devdoped* 

events  of  the  present  are  shrouded  in  the  especially  about  the  throat  and  chin ;  the  non 

ghost-like  shadows  of  the  past.     The  in-  is  almost  straight,  but  very  slightly  curves  in- 

fluenc438  of  the  dead  haunt  and  afflict  the  ^wd,  thereby  acouiring  an  indescribable  churn 

footsteps  of  living  men.     This  new  Eng-  ?^,  g^^f^^^  and  humor.     The  mouth,  with  its 

T  I         4i    !«««..,    ^k^   T»^;»»   o.wi    ♦!?«  "^"  yet  delicate  lips,  seems  so  nearly  to  smile 

hsh  earth  has  seen   the   Indian  and  the  outright,  that  it  aJls  forth  a  responrive  smile. 

Puritan,  and  Monarchy  and  Revolution ;  The  whole  statue-unlike  any  thing  else  that 

and  two  centuries  oi  tinglish  civihzation  ever  was  wrought  in  that  severe  material  of 

and  English  crime  can  not  be  lightly  lost,  marble — conveys  the  idea  of  an  amiable  and  aen- 

It  IS  the  moral  feeling,  however,  that  he  sual  creature,  easy,  mirthful,  apt  for  joUity,  yet 

communicates  to  this  association  which  is  not  incapable  of  being  touched  by  pathos.    It 

most  peculiar  to  himself.     The  crime  of  is  impossible  to  gaze  long  at  this  stone  image 

yesterday  is  curiously  interwrought  with  without  conceiving  a  kindly  sentiment  towaii 

i\        s,  -1    *•         i?  *    J          T*  ^^iilv„.«  ♦!.«  1^  *s  if  its  substance  were  warm  to  the  touch, 

the  retribution  of  to-day.     It  follows  the  ^„^  j^^,^^  ^^j^  ^^^^^1  ,.fg     ,^  eomesw 

present    with     menacing     tenacity,    and  dose  to  some  of  our  pleasantest  sympathies, 
clings  to  it  with  an   immitigable  grasp.  "  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  hick  of  moral  sever- 
It   is  continually  rising   up  in  judgment  ity,  of  any  high  and  heroic  ingredient  in  the 
against  us.     Why  do  the  bright  eyes  lose  character  of  the  Faun,  that  makes  it  so  deli^t- 
their  luster,  and  why  are  the  rosy  lips  ful  an  object  to  the  human  eye  and  to  the  frailty 
paled,  and  how  has  a  dark  shadow  fallen  ""{^^  human  heart    The  being  hereimreseD^ 
Sponthe  fair  brow  of  the  y^^^^  girl-  S>i^atr4l,aT^^^^^^^^^^ 
darker  than  is   meet  for  the   blooming  he  would  be  true  and  honest  by  dint  of  his  sim- 
youth  of  an  English  maiden  ?     We  are  pUcity.    AVe  should  expect  from  him  no  sacri- 
told  that  her  health  is  delicate  and  uncer-  flee  or  cfibrt  for  an  abstract  cause;  there  is  not 
tain  ;  and  we  know  that  her  mother  died  an  atom  of  martvr's  stufi^  in  all  that  softened 
of  the  same  mysterious  blight.     Mr.  Haw-  marble ;  but  ho  has  a  capacity  for  strong  and 
thomo  finds  another  explanation— an  ex-  JT*™  attachment,  and   might  act  .devotodb 
planation  not   indorsed  by  the  Faculty.  l^^^^CC^r^^^^^^^^^^ 
It  is  the  family  curse— the  cruel  sm  of  the  cated  toough  the  iedium  of  hiseiiotioiis,  so 
grim  Puritan  grandfather—that  fiills  upon  that  the  coarser  animal  portion  of  his  natan 
the  maiden^s  head,  and  spoils  her  innocent  might  eventually  be  thrown  into  the  backgitwiid, 
vouth.     And  so  in  Trafis/ormatiofi^  the  though  never  utterly  expelled. 
Count   of  Monte   Bene    represents  the  "  'A'he  animal  nature,  indeed,  is  a  most  esssft- 
pleasant  rural  life  of  old  Etruria,  and  in-  *»al  part  of  the  Faun's  composition ;  for  thechiP 
tierits    the    playful,  unreflective    virtues  factonstics  of  the  brute  creation  meet  i^ 
of  the  ancesU  who  had   piped  ^to  the  ^"o7n?i!a^3'c^n"SS^ 
Nymphs  and  caroused  with  Pan,  "while  and  art    Praxiteles  has  subtly  diffused  throJJ^ 
Italy  w^as  yet  guiltless  of  Rpme."    The  out  his  work  that  mute  mystery  which  so  hope- 
marble  of  Praxiteles  preserves  to  us  in  un-  lessly  perplexes  us  whenever  we  attempt  to  nm 
faded  youth  the  form  of  this  svlvan  Sire ;  an  intellectual  or  sympathetic  knowledge  oftiie 
and  with  Mr.  Hawahorne's  picture  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation.  The  riddle  is  indicated, 
famous  statue— striking  as  it  does,  the  however,  only  bv  two  definite  signs ;  tiifem 

1, .^  4^  I  •„  „*^,^     "  «  ♦^u^  rv«,  L«,r^  t'lo  two  ears  of  the  Faun,  which  are  leaf-shape^ 

keynote  to  his  story — we  take  our  leave  ♦^.^j^^ir^^  :„  iu*i«  ™i,„  i:u^  ♦uJr^3^!Z2 

^-^                          J]  r    ^    ^*     1    4.        4.:     i.  terminating  m  litUo  peaks,  like  those  of  sons 

of  a  capncious  and  fantastic,  but  captivat-  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^^    f^y^  not  so  seen  m  the 

ing  romance :  marble,  they  are  probably  to  be  oonsidend  as 

clothed  in  fine,  downy  fur.    In  the  courser  n- 

*'  The  Faun  is  the  marble  image  of  a  young  presentations  of  this  class  of  mythokpcal  cre^ 

man,  leaning  his  right  arm  on   the  trunk  or  tares,  there  is  another  token  of  brute  kindra^ 

stump  of  a  tree ;  one  hand  hangs  carelessly  by  a  certain  caudal  appendage ;  which  if  the  Faim 

his  side ;  in  the  other  he  holds  the  fragment  of  of  Praxiteles  must  be  supposed  to  possess  it  at 

a  pipe,  or  some  such  sylvan  instrument  of  music,  all,  is  hidden  by  the  lion*s  skin  that  forms  his 

Ills  only  garment— a  lion^s  skin,  with  the  claws  garment    The  pointed  and  furry  ears,  therdbn, 

upon  his  shoulder — falls  half-way  down  his  back,  arc  the  sole  indications  of  his  wild,  fofest  ofr 

leaving  the  limbs  and  entire  front  of  the  figure  ture. 

nude.    The  form  thus  displayed  is  marvelous-  *'  Only  a  sculptor  of  the  finest  imagiiistioai 
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the  mosi  delicate  taste,  the  sweetest  feeling,  and 
the  rarest  artistic  skill — ^in  a  word,  a  sculptor 
and  a  poet  too— could  have  first  dreamed  of  a 
Faun  in  this  guise,  and  then  have  succeeded  in 
imprisoning  the  sportive  and  frisky  thing  in 
marble.  Neither  man  nor  animal,  and  yet  no 
monster ;  but  a  being  in  whom  both  races  meet 
OQ  friendly  ground!  The  idea  grows  coarse  as 
we  handle  it,  and  hardens  in  our  grasp.  But, 
if  the  spectator  broods  long  over  the  statue,  he 
will  be  conscious  of  its  spell ;  all  the  pleasant- 


ness of  sylvan  life,  all  the  genial  and  happy 
characteristics  of  creatures  that  dwell  in  woods 
and  fields,  will  seem  to  be  mingled  and  kneaded 
into  one  substance,  along  with  the  kindred  qual- 
ities in  the  human  soul.  Trees,  grass,  flowers, 
woodland  streamlets,  cattle,  deer,  and  unsophis- 
ticated man  I  The  essence  of  all  these  was 
compressed  long  ago,  and  still  exists  within  that 
discolored  marble  surface  of  the  Faun  of  Prax- 
iteles." 


From    Bentley'B    Misoellany. 
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Two  of  the  most  remarkable  comets 
that  are  mentioned  in  history — or,  more 
probably,  two  appearances  of  the  same 
comet — are  those  of  the  years  1556  and 
1264 ;  and  the  coincidence  of  elements, 
(to  use  the  proper  astronomical  term,) 
calculated  on  the  observations  which  have 
been  recorded,  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  comet  of  1556  is  identical  with 
that  of  1264,  and  may  be  expected  to  re- 
turn after  its  long  travel  of  three  hundred 
years. 

It  has  therefore  become,  for  some  time 
past,  extremely  interesting  to  anticipate 
the  probable  reappearance  of  this  ancient 
wanderer  of  space.  Antiquity,  specula- 
tion, and,  in  some  minds  perhaps,  even  a 
degree  of  dread,  have  concurred  to  give 
interest  to  the  expectation  of  beholding  a 
comet  which  was  last  seen  more  than 
three  centuries  ago  amidst  great  pertur- 
bations in  Europe,  and  which,  having 
shortly  preceded  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  came  to  be  distin- 
guished by  his  name.  When  the  comet 
which  is  now  visible  first  appeared,  it  was 
thought  possible  that  this  visitant  might 
be  the  great  comet  in  question  ;  but  Mr. 
J.  R.  Hind  took  an  early  opportunity  to 
state  that  the  elements  have  no  resem- 
blance. 

Mr.  Hind  published  in  1848  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  he  stated  the  result  of  elab- 
orate calculations  into  which  he  had  en- 


tered, and  the  whole  data  on  which  the 
identity  of  the  comet  of  1556  with  that  of 
1264,  has  been  inferred,  and  which  have 
been  regarded  by  himself  and  also  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  other  astronomers,  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  such  identity.  Mr. 
Hind  added  a  concise  history  of  former 
appearances  of  comets  in  the  middle  ages ; 
and  the  probability  that,  in  1264  and 
1556,  the  world  beheld  apparitions  of  one 
and  the  same  comet,  is  (in  the  language 
of  Sir  John  Herschel)  further  increased 
by  the  fact  of  a  comet  of  similar  orbit, 
with  a  tail  forty  degrees  in  length,  and  a 
head  brilliant  enough  to  be  visible  aft^r 
sunrise,  having  appeared  at  a  nearly  simi- 
lar interval,  namely,  in  the  year  975,  and 
of  the  Chinese  annalists  having  observed 
comets  in  the  years  305  and  104.  It  is 
true  that  if  these  were  appearances  of  the 
same  comet,  its  mean  penod  would  be 
somewhat  short  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  yeara,  (the  interval  between  its 
last  and  last  pi'eceding  appearance ;)  "  but 
the  efiTect  of  planetary  perturbations," 
says  Herschel,  "might  reconcile  even 
greater  differences." 

Some  of  the  English  monastic  histo- 
rians, especially  WUliam  of  Malmesbury 
and  Florence  of  Worcester,  on  the  au- 
thority of  some  Saxon  winter  or  wnters 
unknown,  record  the  appearance  of  a 
comet  during  the  autumn  of  the  year  975, 
which  was  visible  for  about  eighty  days. 
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This  recorded  comet  has,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Ilind,  a  great  analogy  to  the  one 
in  question,  and  is  very  probably  the  same 
comet  which  appeared  in  1204. 

The  comet  of  1656  was  observed  by 
Fabricius,  astronomer  at  the  court  of  tlio 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  at  Vienna ;  and  his 
original  observations,  together  with  a 
chart  of  the  comet's  path,  were  recently 
discovered ;  as  were  also  a  longer  series 
of  observations  by  Heller,  of  Nurnberg, 
embracing  a  period  of  fifty-three  days — 
the  time  for  which,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
comet  remained  visible  on  its  last  visit,  it 
having  been  seen  early  in  !March,  and  re- 
mained visible  until  late  in  xVpril,  From 
the  data  previously  known,  liiehard  Dun- 
thorn  e,  (an  English  astronomer,)  Ilallcy, 
and  Monsieur  l*ingre,  the  French  astron- 
omer, and  more  lately  Mr.  Hind  himself, 
concluded  that  one  and  the  same  comet 
appeared  in  1556  and  1264,  and  might  be 
expected  to  reappear  after  the  lapse  of  a 
similar  interval,  (1848,)  and  the  subse- 
quently recovered  obsevvations  are  said 
to  confirm,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
the .  results  which  had  been  deduced  by 
Mr.  Ilind.  Meantime,  Monsieur  Bomme, 
a  Dutch  astronomer,  undertook  the  labor- 
ious work  of  calculating  what  changes 
the  orbit  of  the  comet  would  undergo  in 
consequence  of  perturbations  by  the  plan- 
ets; and  his  conclusion  was  recently 
stated  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Chevallier, 
of  Durham,  to  be  such  as  to  account  for 
the  non-appearance  of  the  comet  in  1848. 
The  Dutch  astronomer  computes  its  re- 
turn to  have  been  retarded  for  ten  years 
and  a  half  by  those  pertubations,  or  until 
the  close  of  1858;  and  referring  to  that 
calculation,  the  Durham  professor  said  in 
December,  1856,  that  "there  is  a  high 
probability  that  the  comet  will  reappear 
within  perhaps  two  years  of  the  period  it 
assigns."  It  is  proper  to  quote  here  what 
Mr.  Ilind  has  said  on  this  subject  since 
the  publication  of  his  pamphlet.  When 
the  comet  that  apj)eared  in  August,  1853, 
became  visible  without  a  telescope.  Sir 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  published  in 
the  Dublin  papers  at  the  time,  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  that  visitant  being  the 
comet  of  a  long  period  that  was  expected 
by  Mr.  Hind,  who  thereupon  took  the  oj>- 
j)ortunity  to  explain  that  the  elements  of 
the  orbits  have  no  resemblance ;  and  he 
adds,  "  the  comet  referred  to  will  proba- 
bly reappear  between  the  years  1858 
and  1861,  and  if  the  perihelion  j)assage 


take  place  during  the  snmmer  months, 
we  may  expect  to  see  a  body  of  fer  more 
imposing  aspect  than  the  one  at  present 
visible.'.' 

This  comet  of  August,  1853,  afforded 
an  example  of  the  enormous  volume  of 
cometary  matter ;  the  bright  nucleus  had 
an  actual  diameter  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  earth,  while  the  tail  had  a  lengtli  of 
four  million  five  hundred  thousand  miles, 
and  a  breadth  greater  than  the  distance 
separating  the  moon  and  the  earth. 

The  probable  aspect  and  character  of 
the  expected  comet  is  not  entirely  matter 
of  speculation.     Nearly  all  histonaus  who 
have  written  on  events  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (some   of  whom  were    eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  facts  they  relate)   mention 
the  comet  of  12(34  as  a  great  and  splendid 
object.    The  terms  in  which  it  is  referred 
to  indicate  that,  in  apparent  size  and  bril- 
liancy, it  must  at  all  events  have  &r  sar- 
piissed  any  comet  previously  seen  by  the 
observers.    Matthew  Paris,  the  historian 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  says  it  rose  in  the 
east  with  great    splendor,   and  its  tul 
stretched  past  the  mid-heavens  towards 
the  west.    It  was  observed  by  the  Chi- 
nese astronomers  also ;  but  neither  Mat- 
thew Paris  nor  the  Chinese  astronomers 
afford  any  thing  more  definite  as  to  its 
apparent  magnitude.    When  seen  in  1556 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  nucleus  was 
about  half  that  of  the  moon,  and  the  tail 
was  of  such  length  as  to  astonish  and  tern- 
fy  beholders.    If  the  comet  has  not  mneb 
diminished  in  brilliancy  since  the  times 
when  its   bright    nucleus  and   luminous 
train  alarmed  our  forefathers — \l,  in  fiurt, 
old  age  shall  not  have  told  upon  its  con- 
stitution, and  time  have  thinned  its  flov- 
ing  hair — the  comet  will  present  an  im- 
posing object  in  our  summer  evenings,  es- 
pecially if  its  perihelion  passage  raoold 
occur  in  the  month  of  July ;  still  it  hss 
been  doubted  whether  it  will   equal  in 
brilliancy*  Donati's  comet,  which  formed 
so  splendid  and  conspicuous  an  object  in 
the  evening  sky  during  its  perihelionniss- 
age  about  Michaelmas,  1858.*    Mr.  HiDd 
states  that,  when  the  comet  shall  hare 
passed  its  perihelion  and  be  receding  ftom 
the  sun,  it  will  pass  within  the  earth's 
orbit  near  to  that  part  traversed  by  the 
earth  in  the  month  of  September ;  so  tlut 
if  the  comet  should  be  moving  in  thsk 


*  Its  distance  at  that  time  from  the  mn  was  Wt 
puted  at  65,000,000  miles. 
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part  of  its  orbit  in  the  autumn,  it  will 
probably  appear  as  a  very  large  one,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  September  we  should 
be  distant  from  it  about  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  miles.  In  1264,  the  distance  of 
the  comet  from  the  earth  seems  to  have 
been  greater,  or  three  fifths  of  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

But  although  the  reappearance  of  the 
comet  supposed  to  be  now  on  its  way  to 
visit  us  would  establish  its  identity  with 
the  comet  of  975,  1264,  and  1556,  and  the 
wondrous  fact  that  we  may  add  to  the 
list  of  known  comets  a  body  which  revis- 
its our  solar  system  in  a  period  little  short 
of  three  hundred  years,  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary comet  is  known  to  astronomers 
— namely,  the  comet  which  was  observed, 
for  the  fourth  time,  in  1680,  its  apparitions 
being  separated  by  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  years.  This  comet 
is  considered  (and,  as  Sir  John  Herschel 
remarks,  with  the  highest  appearance  of 
probability)  to  be  identical  with  a  mag- 
nificent comet  observed  at  Constantinople 
and  in  Palestine,  and  referred  by  co- 
temporary  historians,  both  European  and 
Chinese,  to  the  year  1105;  with  the 
comet  of  the  time  of  Justinian,  (539,) 
which  was  seen  at  noonday  close  to  the 
sun ;  with  the  fiimous  "  Julian  Star,"  or 
comet  of  the  year  43  b.c.,  which  was  also 
observed  in  the  day-time,  recorded  by 
Pliny  to  have  appeared  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  while  the  Emperor  Augustus  was 
celebrating  the  games  of  Venus  Genetrix 
in  Cajsar's  honor ;  and,  finally,  though  on 
merely  conjectural  grounds,  with  two 
other  comets,  mention  of  which  occurs  in 
the  Sibylline  oracles  and  in  a  passage  of 
Homer,  and  which  are  referred — as  well 
as  the  obscurity  of  chronology  and  the  in- 
dications themselves  will  allow  —  to  the 
years  618  and  1194  rc.  "  Halley's  comet," 
the  comet  of  1682,  (the  only  known  peri- 
odical comet  which  is  to  retrograde,  that  is 
to  say,  which  moves  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  planets  about  the  sun^) 
may  likewise  be  traced  back  in  history  to 
a  very  early  period,  the  eleventh  year  be- 
fore Christ,  and  is  perhaps  more  remark- 
able than  the  "  Julian  Star"  for  the  terror 
it  has  occasioned.  It  was  believed  to 
presage  the  success  of  the  Norman  arms 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings;  and  in  1456 
this  comet — shaped  like  a  scimitar — ^fright- 
ened alike  the  Turkish  and  the  Christian 
host,  but  was  made  memorable  by  the 
sanguinary  defeat  of  the  Crescent  before 


Belgrade.  But  the  apparitions  of  the 
comet  whose  return  is  now  expected  were 
likewise  omens  of  evil  to  the  superstitious 
beholder.  Its  appearance  in  976,  the  year 
in  which  Edward  the  Martyr  began  the 
brief  reign  that  was  so  soon  terminated 
by  the  Danes,  was  observed  to  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  death  of  John 
Zimisces,  Emperor  of  the  East;  in  1264 
it  disappeared  (on  the  second  of  Octo- 
ber) when  Pope  Urban  IV.  died  ;  and,  in 
1556,  Charles  V.  is  said  to  have  regarded 
it  as  a  presage  of  his  approaching  death, 
a  fancy  which,  according  to  some  histori- 
ans, contributed  to  his  abdication  of  the 
imperial  crown  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand, he  having  already  renounced  the 
crown  of  Spain  in  favor  of  Philip.  But 
times  and  opinions  have  changed,  and 
now  the  comet's  fiery  train  will  not  "  shed 
terror  on  gazing  nations." 

It  is  ttot  by  any  means  as  a  subject  of 
antiquarian  curiosity  only,  or  on  account 
of  the  brilliant  spectacle  which  comets  oc- 
casionally afford,  that  so  much  interest 
appertains  to  them.  To  astronomers  they 
have  become,  (as  Sir  John  Herschel  re- 
marks,) through  the  medium  of  exact  cal- 
culation, unexpected  instruments  of  in- 
quiry into  points  connected  with  the 
planetary  system  itself.  Thus,  for  exani- 
le,  the  movements  of  the  comet  of  Enckc 
so  minutely  and  perseveringly  traced  by 
the  eminent  astronomer  whose  name  is 
used  to  distinguish  it)  have  afforded 
ground  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
a  resisting  medium,  filling  the  whole  of 
our  system,  and  the  perturbation  which 
comets  experience  in  passing  near  any  of 
the  planets  has  afforded  information  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  disturbing  masses. 

Although  the  motions  of  comets  are 
known  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  gene- 
ral laws  as  those  of  the  planets,  and  most 
comets  likewise  move  in  elliptical  orbits, 
those  orbits  (the  reader  need  not  be  re- 
minded) are  much  more  elongated  than 
the  planetary  orbits,  and  of  peculiar  form. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  comet  now  ex- 
pected, its  perihelion  distance  is  48,000,- 
000  miles,  but  it  recedes  to  the  inconceiva- 
ble distance  of  8,300,000^000  at  its  greatest 
elongation,  while  the  breadth  of  the  minor 
axis  of  this  orbit  is  1,260,000,000  miles. 
A  calculation  has  been  made  which  con- 
duces to  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
orbit ;  the  comet  will  take  a  year  to  reach 
a  distance  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter  from 
the  sun,  and  thirty  years  to  reach  the  dis- 
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tance  of  Xeptune,  the  most  remote  of  the 
known  planets  of  our  solar  system,  but  it 
will  not  have  attained  the  extreme  limit 
of  its  orbit  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
more — a  distance  which  a  traveler,  at  twen- 
ty miles  an  hour,  could  not  reach  under 
twenty  thousand  years.  Well  may  comets, 


;  their  ])hys]cal  constitution,  their  office  io 

j  the  universe,  their  magnitude,  their  won- 

>  drous  movements,  their  singularity  and 

,  mystery,  and  their  periodical  return  from 

such  regions  of  unknown  worlds  and  ntar- 

ry  depths  of  space,  afford  a  perpetual 

stimulus  to  our  curiosity  and  admiratienl 
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The  history  of  English  maritime  enter- 
prise is  the  brightest  page  of  a  brilliant 
story.  The  roots  of  our  naval  supremacy 
stretch  far  back  into  Norman,  Danish, 
and  even  Saxon  times.  In  truth,  it  runs 
in  the  blood.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  English  were  not  daring  and 
successful  sea-rovers.  From  Beowulf  to 
Nelson  it  is  the  same  tale.  The  Vikings 
live  again  in  the  exploits  of  our  great  Ad- 
mirals. The  Englishman  is  conscious  of 
an  at-home-ness  on  the  stormy  ocean, 
which  is  unshared  by  any  other  people  in 
the  world.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  opens  a 
new  era  in  our  naval  history.  The  sea- 
manship of  England  broke  out  in  her 
reign  in  a  scries  of  the  most  daring  and 
consummate  exploits  recorded  in  history. 
In  a  former  paper,  I  have  described  the 
exploration  of  the  Arctic  Seas  by  her 
mariners.  In  that  cradle  was  nursed 
some  of  tlie  courage  and  seamanship 
which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Armada.  In  1570  Frobishcr 
sailed  to  the  Arctic  Seas  to  force  a  new 
path  to  Cathay.  Two  boats,  "between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  tunne  a-piece," 
were  all  that  he  thought  needful  to  battle 
with  perils,  which  all  the  resources  of  the 
English  Navy  have  since  been  tasked  to 
meet.  He  was  moved,  he  tells  us,  by  a 
gallant  hardihood,  "as  it  was  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  left  undone,  whereby  a 
notable  mind  mis^ht  bo  made  famous  and 
fortunate."  In  1585  John  Davis  discov- 
ered Davis'  Strait,  and  reached  78°  north, 
in  the  Moonshine,  a  little  bark  of  thirty- 

*  See  August  Number,  page  485. 


five  tons.  Meanwhile,  a  greater  man 
than  either  of  these  had  made  a  grander 
exploration,  which  opened  up  the  world 
to  British  enterprise  and  skill.    The  des- 

Serate  attempt  to  force  a  passage  to  the 
r.E.  and  N. W.  arose  from  the  fear  that 
the  English  Navy  would  never  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  great  armaments  of  Spun 
and  Portugal  in  the  broad  ocean.  It  was 
thought  by  our  merchants  that  their  only 
chance  of  trade  was  in  the  discovery  of  an 
independent  track.  A  few  casual  encoun- 
ters between  English  and  Spanish  sbips 
had  a  little  shaken  that  opinion ;  and 
about  the  beginning  of  Elizaoeth's  reign, 
the  idea  began  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of 
our  sea-captains  that  they  need  not  fear 
to  meet  any  armament  in  the  world,  eren 
on  the  high  seas.  It  was  Dr^e  and 
Hawkins  chiefly  who  let  this  light  in  upon 
the  nation.  In  1573  Drake  made  a  most 
successful  expedition  to  the  West-Indies; 
having  first  justified  his  somewhat  pirad- 
cal  foray  by  the  judgment  of  a  pliant 
chaplain,  "  That  as  he  had  lost  a  consider- 
able sum  by  the  treacherous  dealings  dt 
the  S[>aniards,  he  was  iustified  in  repays 
ing  himself  out  of  their  treasnre  any 
where  about  the  world."  Drake,  who 
had  something  of  the  Puritan  about  him, 
joined  with  the  sea-rover,  doubtless  found 
comfort  in  the  clerical  license — a  kind  of 
letter  of  marque  sealed  in  the  chancery 
of  heaven — ^but  I  suspect,  on  the  whole^ 


*'  The  good  old  rule  contented  him, 
The  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the 
I         And  they  should  keep  who  eui." 
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It  is  a  rnle  which  preyails  ranch  in  a  sim- 
ple state  of  society^  and  in  such  a  state  is 
the  only  practical  solution  of  many  of  the 
Texed  questions  of  the  time.  In  that  ex- 
pedition, from  the  top  of  a  hill  or  tree,  on 
the  isthmus,  he  canght  sight  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and,  lulling  on  his  knees,  vowed 
by  God's  help  to  bear  the  English  flag 
into  those  unknown  seas.  In  1577  he 
sailed,  with  five  little  ships  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men,  on  his  memorable 
enterprise.  In  a  former  paper  I  have 
given  some  sketch  of  his  voyage  round 
the  world.  His  hardy  seamanship,  his 
masterly  command  of  men,  his  utter  con- 
tempt for  any  number  of  Spanish  ships, 
and  his  burning  hate  against  the  Spaniard 
for  the  cruelties  and  brutalities  which 
daily  came  under  his  eye,  are  most  con- 
spicuous. In  three  years  he  returned 
with  but  one  ship  out  of  the  five,  with 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  booty, 
and  the  glory  of  being  the  first  sea-cap- 
tain who  had  circumnavigated  the  world. 
His  return  to  London  was  a  great  tri- 
umph ;  he  became  at  once  the  most 
renowned  manner  of  his  time;  and  he 
planted  an  intense  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  Spaniard,  and  an  assurance  of  supe- 
riority, in  the  breasts  of  all  the  great  sea- 
men of  his  day.  Raleigh,  Gilbert,  Gren- 
ville,  I  must  not  even  mention,  but  pass 
on  to  the  year  1687,  when  the  magnitude 
and  object  of  the  Armada  became  patent 
to  all  the  world.  Then  Drake,  by  the 
Queen's  commission,  set  forth  to  delay,  if 
possible,  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  for  another 
year ;  it  might  be  that  he  would  cripple 
It  altogether.  The  whole  expedition  is 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  on 
record.  Ilis  old  contempt  for  the  Span- 
iards led  him,  with  his  thirty  ships,  in  the 
most  reckless  manner,  into  the  Spanish 
ports.  One  of  the  ships  only  was  the 
Queen's ;  the  rest  were  furnished  by  the 
merchants  of  London,  partly  as  a  private 
venture,  and  partly  for  the  public  good. 
He  dashed  into  Cadiz,  where  a  fleet  was 
waiting  to  join  the  Armada,  and  destroyed 
every  ship — in  number,  it  is  said,  not  less 
than  one  hundred  —  with  two  large  gal- 
leons. Thence  to  the  Tagus,  where  he 
challenged  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  head  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Armada,  to  come  out 
and  fight  him,  with  his  thirty  ships ;  which 
the  Spaniard,  knowing  well  what  a  dare- 
devil he  had  to  deal  with,  most  wisely 
declined.  Thence  having  humbled  the 
Spaniard  in  his  own  ports,  to  the  Azores, 


where  he  captured  an  immense  galleon 
laden  with  treasure ;  on  board  which  he 
found  most  valuable  maps  and  charts  of 
the  Indian  seas.  These  proved  most  use- 
ful in  opening  up  the  unknown  tracks  of 
the  Spanish  commerce  to  our  sailors.  Ac- 
cording to  Camden,  it  led  to  the  forma- 
tion ot  our  East-India  Company.  Then 
"  having,"  as  he  says,  with  grim  humoi*, 
"  singed  the  King  of  Spain's  beard,"  he 
returned  home,  "laden,"  as  he  writes  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  "  with  as  much  honor  and 
victory  as  any  man  in  the  world  could 
wish  for."  His  expedition  was  the  salva- 
tion of  England.  It  truly  decided  the 
fiite  of  the  Armada.  But  his  letter  to  the 
Government,  printed  in  "Strype,"  con- 
tained the  most  grave  and  statesmanlike 
advice.  "  It  is  veiy  necessary,"  he  says, 
"  that  all  possible  preparations  for  defense 
be  speedily  made."  Burleigh  had  full  in- 
formation from  his  agents  in  the  chief 
Spanish  ports;  and  in  November,  1587, 
the  Queen  summoned  a  Special  Council 
to  consider  of  the  defense  of  the  realm. 
Of  the  eight  able  men  called  to  the  Coun- 
cil, Grenville,  Raleigh,  and  Norris  are 
the  best  known.  In  the  Spanish  Council, 
Camden  tells  us,  there  was  high  debate. 
Some  advised  a  preliminary  expedition 
from  Flanders,  to  seize  and  hold  some 
port  in  Holland  or  Zealand,  where  the 
Armada  might  disembark  the  troops. 
Others  opposed  it  strongly.  Fortunately 
for  us,  though  Parma  and  Santa  Crnz 
strenuously  urged  the  proposal,  the  ad- 
verse opinion  prevailed.  It  was  resolved 
to  sail  up-channel,  effect  a  {unction  with 
Parma  off  the  coast  of  Flaniers,  and,  dis- 
embarking the  army  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  march  on  London,  and  finish  the 
war  at  a  blow.  This  was  probably  the 
very  worst  plan  which  could  possibly  have 
been  proposed.  The  Queen's  Council, 
within  a  brief  space,  put  the  whole  king- 
dom into  a  most  complete  and  admirable 
state  of  defense.  The  enthusiasm  was 
boundless,  and  the  judgment  of  those  at 
the  head  of  affairs  masterly.  Among 
Lord  Burleigh's  state  papers  there  is  a 
most  important  document',  in  which  every 
ship  ana  every  troop  raised  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country  is,  with  most  elabo- 
rate detail,  set  forth.  But  there  was  a 
prior  question  with  the  Queen's  advisers, 
should  the  main  defense  be  by  land  or  sea. 
The  question  was  warmly  debated.  Ra- 
leigh's strenuous  reasoning  seems  mainly 
to  have  led  to  the  decision  that,  as  with 
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Atlicns  of  old,  the  chief  trust  of  England 
should  be  in  her  ships.  Still  the  land  rose 
up  in  complete  defense  ;  England  sheathed 
herself  in  steel  to  meet  the  great  crisis  of 
her  history  ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  besides  the  Londoners,  who 
were  a  liost  in  themselves,  armed  for  war. 
The  organization  was  so  complete,  that,  as 
a  Spanish  spy  writes  to  the  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  "  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men 
could  be  concentrated  in  torty-eight  hours 
upon  any  part  of  the  coast  which  might 
be  threatened,  under  leaders  of  renown 
and  skill."  Twenty-two  thousand  foot 
and  2000  horse  were  stationed  at  Tilbury 
to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  river;  while 
29,000  men  and  10,000  Londoners  were 
stationed  nearer  to  the  city  to  protect  the 
capital  and  the  person  of  the  Queen. 
But  the  chief  interest  of  the  struggle  is 
naval,  and  to  that  we  will  now  proceed. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  accurately  the 
extent  of  Philip's  preparations.  According 
to  a  Spanish  account  which  was  dissemi- 
nated in  Europe,  and  which  is  j)robably 
the  most  trustworthy,  the  numbers  stood 
thus :  130  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  57,868  tons;  19,29.V  "soldiers;  8450 
sailors ;  2088  slaves  ;  2030  pieces  of  ord- 
nance ;  and  immense  military  and  naval 
stores.  Eighty  more  ships  are  said  after- 
wards to  have  joined.  Meanwhile  the 
Prince  of  Parma  had  30,000  picked  troops 
ready  to  embark  in  Flanders,  and  great 
supplies  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  all  the 
munitions  of  war.  Guise,  moreover,  pro- 
mised to  march  12,000  men  into  Xorman- 
dy,  to  be  transpoitcd  by  the  Armada  to 
England. 

The  English  force  we  know  accurately. 
In  the  Queen's  navy  there  were  just 
thirty-four  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  12,190  tons,  carrying  0225  men.  Tw^o 
only  of  these  ships  reached  1000  tons. 
The  largest,  the  Tnum])h,  commanded  by 
Frobisher,  was  1 1 00  tons.  The  Admiral 
was  in  the  Ark  Itoyal,  of  800  tons  ;  Drake, 
Vice- Admiral,  was  in  the  Revenge,  of  500 
tons,  while  the  Victory,  of  800,  carried 
stout  John  Hawkins  to  the  fiii:ht.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  merchant-ships 
completed  the  navy.  I  have  gone  care- 
fully through  the  list.  Sixteen  only  of 
these  reached  one  hundred  tons — ^not  one 
reached  two  hundred.  The  men  on  board 
the  whole  fleet  numbered  15,772  ;  its  ton- 
nage was  31,985  tons.  The  supreme  com- 
mand was  conferred  on  Lord  Charles 
Howard,   a   man   far  more    litted    than 


Drake  for  the  command-in-chief.  Cam- 
den says  of  him :  ^^  Of  whose  fortunate 
conduct  the  Queen  had  great  perBoasioD, 
whom  she  knew  by  his  moderate  and 
noble  carriage  to  be  skillful  in  sea  matters, 
wary  and  provident,  valiant  and  courage- 
ous, industrious  and  active,  and  of  great 
personal  authority  and  esteem  among  the 
seamen  of  the  Kavy."  It  is  not  a  uttle 
remarkable  that  he  was  a  Catholic.  It 
was  a  noble  trust  which  the  Queen  re* 
posed,  and  right  nobly  was  it  repaid, 
Burleigh,  cautious  as  he  was  bound  to  be, 
seems  to  have  had  his  doubts.  He  seems 
to  have  solicited  Drake's  opinion  of  the 
Admiral,  of  whom  in  June,  1588,  Drake 
nobly  writes  thus :  "I  do  assure  joor 
good  lordship,  and  protest  it  before  God, 
fliat  I  And  my  Lord-Admiral  so.  well  af- 
fected for  all  honorable  service  in  this 
action,  that  it  doth  assure  all  his  fbllowem 
of  good  successes  and  the  hope  of  victo- 
ry." The  fleet  was  thus  distributed. 
Lord  Henry  Seymour  was  stationed  with 
forty  ships  to  keep  the  coast  of  Flanden 
in  strict  blockade;  while  Howard,  with 
Drake  as  Vice- Admiral,  closed  the  month 
of  the  English  Channel  with  the  main 
body  of  the  fleet.  Amidst  the  hum  of 
this  vast  preparation  the  new  year's  moni- 
ing  dawned.  It  is  said  that,  a  hundred 
years  before,  an  astronomer  of  Konigs- 
berg  foretold  that  "  1588  would  be  an 
admirable  year,  and  the  climaoterical  year 
of  the  world."  This  was  about  right. 
Of  the  spirit  of  the  English  people  we 
have  the  most  abundant  evidence.  The 
Queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant 
of  Hampshire,  puts  the  simple  question : 

"Every  man^s  particular  state  in  the 
highest  degree  will  be  touched,  in  respect 
of  country,  liberty,  wives,  children,  lands, 
lives,  and  (which  was  esi>ecially  to  be  re- 
garded) the  profession  of  the  true  and 
sincere  religion  of  Christ."  "  Wher^an^ 
in  a  word,  O  Englishmen !  "  Qurr  you  uxs 
MEN,  AND  FIGHT."  And  nothing  loth  WM 
England.  Hear  th  Ls  testimony  from  Stow : 

"  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  the 
soldiers  as  they  marched  to  Tilburie,  their 
cheeiful  countenances,  courageous  words 
and  gestures,  dancing  and  leaping  wher* 
ever  they  came.  In  the  camp  their  most 
felicity  was  in  the  hope  of  fighting  the 
enemy,  where  ofltimes  divers  rumors  ran 
of  their  foe's  approach,  and  that  present 
battle  would  be  given  them.  Then  were 
they  as  joyful  at  such  news  as  if  Instj 
giants  were  to  run  a  race." 
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A  country  like  that  is  impregnable  to 
an  invader.  Spaniards  had  to  learn  it. 
Prance  may  have  to  learn  it  yet. 

I  can  not  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  from  the  form  of  prayer  which 
was  offered  up  in  prospect  of  this  great 
peril: 

**  O  Lord !  give  good  and  prosperous 
success  to  all  those  who  fight  thy  battle 
against  the  enemies  of  tny  Gospel.  Show 
some  token  continually  for  our  good,  that 
they  who  hate  us  may  see  it  and  be  con- 
founded. And  that  ve,  thy  little  and 
despised  flock,  may  say,  with  good  King 
David :  '  Blessed  is  the  people  whose  God 
is  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  blessed  is  the 
folk  whom  he  hath  chosen  to  be  his  in- 
heritance.' These  and  all  graces  necessa- 
ry for  us,  grant,  O  Heavenly  Father !  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  our  only  Mediator  and 
Redeemer." 

The  Armada,  too,  had  its  Liturgy. 
The  instructions  to  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  who  had  succeeded  Santa  Cruz 
as  Admiral,  are  extant.  They  are  clear 
and  able,  but  painfully  elaborate.  One 
feels  that  a  little  good  sense  and  good 
seamanship  would  be  worth  them  all. 
The  orders  against  vice  and  profligacy 
were  strict,  and  doubtless  earnest;  and 
there  is  this  about  prayer  :  "  The  compa- 
ny of  every  ship  every  morning,  at  break 
of  every  day,  shall,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom, give  the  good  morrow  by  the  main- 
mast, and  at  night  the  Ave  Maria,  and 
some  days  the  Salve  Regina,  or  at  least 
the  Saturdays  with  a  Litany .'•  Christ 
is  not  once  mentioned.  "For  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  our  oxly  Advocate  and 
Mediator,"  sounds  grand  and  solemn 
amid  these  Ave  Marias  and  Salve  Me- 
gtnas.  And  it  means  much  in  this  strife. 
It  is  the  honor  of  the  one  Mediator  be- 
tw^een  God  and  man  which  is  at  stake  in  this 
battle  ;  and  England,  in  the  name  of  her 
one  High-Priest,  before  the  throne  of  God, 
did  gird  herself  for  this  great  battle  of  the 
Lord. 

The  Spanish  preparations  being  now 
complete,  the  Armada  sailed  from  the 
Tagus  the  last  week  in  May.  But  a 
fierce  storm  dispersed  it,  and  drove  it 
back  with  no  little  loss  into  the  harbors 
of  the  nearest  coast.  Rumor  magnified 
the  disaster;  and  it  was  confidently  re- 
ported in  England  that  the  fleet  would 
need  a  year  to  refit.  Elizabeth,  whose 
besetting  sin,  let  us  thank  God,  was  par- 
simony and  not  extravagance  or  profli- 


gacy, sent  orders  to  the  Admiral  to  lay- 
up  the  largest  of  his  ships.     Howard, 
wise  and   provident  commander,  by  no 
means  believed  the  danger  over  for  the 
year.    He  wrote  nobly  to  Walsingham, 
offering  to  keep  the  sea  at  his  own  ex- 
pense rather  than  give  up  the  defense  of 
the  coast.    Nay,  he  resolved  to  sail  down 
Spain- wards,  and  see  if  he  could  not  do  a 
little  "singeing  of  the  King  of  Spain" 
himself ;  who  could  tell  but  that  he  might 
find  the  ships  all  crippled,  burn  them  in 
their  own  harbors,  and  finish  the  war  at  a 
blow.    Kunning  down    before    a    noith 
wind,  he  approached  the  coasts  of  Spain. 
There  the  wind  shiiled   to    the    south. 
Then  his  ability  as  Lord  High-Admiral  of 
England    appeared.     Drake   would    cer- 
tainly have  stood  on.      Nothing  on  earth 
would  have  held  him  back  from  another 
razzia  in  the  Spanish  poils.    Howard  re- 
membered that  the  defense  of  England 
was  his  charge;    he  reflected  that  with 
the  south  wind,  the  Annada  might  slip  by 
him,  and  find  the  coast  defenseless ;  and 
so  at  once  he  stood  about  and  returned. 
Ignorant  of  the  movements  of  the  Arma- 
da, the  fleet  went  into  Plymouth ;    and 
there,  in  those  early  July  days,  were  gath- 
ered in  that  little  western  town,  intense- 
ly excited,  but  finding  time  hanging  hea- 
vily on  their  hands,  the  first  seamen  of  the 
world.     The  Howards,  Sheffield,  Raleigh, 
Frobisher,  Hawkins,  Di-ake,  Townshend, 
Fenton,  and  brave  John  Davis,  just  back 
from  a  harder  battle  with  the  Polar  ice. 
In  the  list  of  ships  the   name  of  John 
Davis  occurs  as  captain  of  a  little  boat  of 
twenty  tons — doubtless,  the  gallant  Arctic 
mariner  turning  out  in  a  fishing-boat,  to 
strike  a  blow  for  merry  England  and  the 
Gospel.     One  would  like  to  be  able  to 
look  into  Plymouth,  and  to  hear  them 
talk  in  those  days.     Meanwhile,  though 
they  knew  it  not,  the  Armada  had  sailed 
finaJly  from  the  Tagus  on  the  twelfth  of 
July.      On  the    nineteenth,    there    was 
bowling  on  Plymouth   Hoe.      The  idle 
but  anxious  mariners,  casting  many   an 
eager  gaze  round  the  glorious  horizon 
which  that  spot  commands,  were  solacing 
themselves,  Drake  foremost,  with  a  merry 
game  of  bowls.     Suddenly  one  Flerahig, 
a  well-known  Scotch  rover,  blunders  in 
among  them,  and  declares  that  he  has 
seen  the  Armada  off  the  Lizard,  within 
four  miles  of  his  ship,  and  has  hurried  to 
Plymouth  with  the  news.     All  start  up  in 
livid  excitement,  but  Drake,  cool  and  hu- 
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moroiis,  and  not  to  be  hurried  by  a  Span- 
iard, will  have  the  game  played  out  to  the 
end.  Then  every  man  braces  himself  to 
work.  The  wind  was  blowing  stiffly 
right  into  the  harbor.  Xone  but  English 
seamen  probably  could  have  got  out  the 
ships.  "But  indeed,"  says  Camden, 
"  with  singular  diligence  and  alacrity  of 
the  seamen,  whom  he,"  the  Lord-Admiral, 
"  encouraged  at  their  halser  work,  assist- 
ing them  and  the  common  soldiers  in 
doing  it  in  person,"  fifty-four  of  the  ships 
were  warped  out  to  sea  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale,  and  started  like  hounds  on  the  track 
of  their  game. 

The  next  day  the  Armada  was  discov- 
ered standing  up  channel  under  full  sail, 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of 
which  are  said  to  have  covered  seven 
miles.  Lord  Howard  had  already  settled, 
with  consummate  wisdom,  the  plan  of  the 
fight.  Daring  and  seamanship  were  the 
English  characteristics  ;  speed,  lightness, 
and  weatherliness  the  qualities  of  their 
ships.  Howard,  determined  that  these 
qualities  should  have  the  fullest  play,  and 
"  seeing  that  his  ships  could  turn  about 
with  incredible  celerity  and  nimbleness 
which  way  soever  they  pleased,  to  change 
wind  and  tack  about  again,"  he  resolved 
that  it  should  be  a  running  fight.  The 
huge  Spaniards  were  to  be  harassed  by 
ceaseless  attacks,  stragglers  were  to  be 
cut  ofi^,  and  all  which  individual  daring 
and  skill  could  attempt  with  the  likelihood 
of  success  was  to  bo  enterprised ;  but 
close  fight  and  boarding  were  forbidden, 
as  the  rule  of  the  action  ;  for  the  size  of 
the  galleons  and  the  troops  on  board 
would  give  them  in  that  case  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  their  nimble  foes.  Confid- 
ent in  his  seamanship,  and  his  power  to 
out-maneuver  the  Spaniard  at  will,  Lord 
Howard,  with  but  fifty-four  ships,  dashed 
gallantly  into  the  fray.  His  Ark  Royal 
singled  out  the  Admiral's  ship  at  once, 
and  "thundered  grievously  upon  her," 
while  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher  at- 
tacked the  rear  squadron  under  Recalde 
so  fiercely,  that  it  was  compelled  to  close 
up  with  tiie  main  body,  grievously  batter- 
ed, and  with  the  loss  of  two  great  ships. 
In  one  of  these  Drake  found  fiftv-five 
thousand  ducats,  which  he  abandoned  to 
his  men.  After  two  liours'  fighting,  in 
which  he  had  just  breathed  his  men,  and 
demonstrated  his  essential  superiority, 
Howard  drew  ofl:'  to  aw.iit  the  forty  ships 
which  had  been  unable  to  warp  out  of 


Plymouth  in  time  to  join  the  first  day's 
fray.    That  night  and  next  day  there  was 
some    confusion    in    the   EngUsh    fleet. 
Howard,  with  two  ships,  the  White  Bear, 
Lord  Edmund  Sheffield,  and  the  Marj 
Rose,  Captain  Fenton,  held  on  in  sisfat 
of  the  lights  of  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
English  vice-Admiral's  lanems  had  dis- 
appeared.   The  truth  seems  to  be  that  at 
sun-down  Drake  Imd  caught  sightj  of  fire 
sail  in  the  distance,  which  had  the  ^r  of 
Spanish  galleons  about  them,  and  a  flavor 
therefore  —  and  Drake  had  a  keen  scent 
for  such  matters — of  gold,  spices,  and  In- 
dian wares.    Drake,  not  in  the  least  har- 
ry about  the  Armada,  (remember  he  was 
as  true  a  patriot  as  ever  lived,)  knowing 
that  he  could  overhaul  the  ships  and  cat£ 
the  Armada  again  in  good  time  for  the 
fighting,  slipped  off  in  pursuit.    To  his  in* 
finite  disgust,  he  found  they  were  quiet 
Dutch  merchantmen,  and  he  crowded  all 
sail  to  rejoin  the  fleet.    But  the  loss  of 
the  Vice-Admiral's  signals  had  entailed 
some  confusion,  and  on  the  twonty-seoond 
nothing  was  done. 

On  the  twenty-third,  Tnesday,    both 
parties  set  to  work  in  earnest.    Daring 
the  night,  lialeigh,  unable  to  endure  the 
suspense  on  shore,  came  off  with  a  little 
squadron  to  join.    His  spirit  was  felt  at 
once  in  confirming  fully  the  policy  of 
Howard.    He  observed  that  the  Spanish 
shot  from  their  loftv  decks  cleared,  in 
most  cases,  the  English  ships ;  while  onm, 
well  aimed   and  low,  crashed  into  the 
crowded  Spaniards  and  did  fearfnl  ezeca- 
tion.     He    advised,    therefore,    fighting 
^^  loose  and  large^^'*  dashing  in   and  ont 
again,  wherever  an  opening  in  the  ene^ 
my's  array  offered — ^keeping  the  Spaniard 
in  ceaseless  alarm  and  miserable  perplex- 
ity.    It  was  a  battle  of  evolutions,  in 
which  the  enemy,  though  brave  enough 
at  close  quarters,  was  as  helpless  as  a 
bear  amidst  a  troop  of  a^e  hounds.    It 
was  merrily  called  '^a  morris  dance  on 
the  waters,"  and  there  was  that  of  the 
old  chivalrv  linng  still  in  English  breasts 
which  made  them  enjoy  the  game.    It 
was  a  well-fought  day.    Frobisher,  with 
five  London  merchantmen,  was  set  upon 
by  overwhelming  numbers,  and  sustained 
the  assault  with   astonishinjg^  spirit  and 
skill.    Howard  pressed  to  his  rescue,  sig^ 
naling  to  all  in  sight  to  follow  him.    Re- 
calde flung  himself  in  the  way  with  the 
largest  galleons,  and  a  most  sanguinary 
fight  ensued.    Howard  reserved  nis  fire 
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till  within  musket-range,  and  it  told  terri- 
bly. In  the  end,  the  Spaniards  were  com- 
pelled to  sheer  off.  Frobisher  was  res- 
cued, and  as  tlie  result  of  the  day's  fight, 
a  largo  Venetian  argosy  and  several 
transports  remained  in  our  hands.  "  One 
Cock,  an  Englishman,  died,  however,  in 
I  the  midst  of  enemies,  in  a  small  ship  of 
his"  —  the  only  serious  English  loss. 
Next  day  was  a  day  of  repose.  The 
Spaniards  had  had  enough,  and  the  En- 
glish were  unable  to  renew  the  fight.  An 
English  campaign  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  bit  of  English  blundering ;  and 
by  some  great  mismanagement  of  the 
government,  having  its  root  probably  in 
the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth,  the  fleet  was 
short  of  stores.  There  is  a  ms.  letter  of 
Drake's  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  dated 
March  30th,  1588,  in  which  he  remon- 
strates against  the  parsimony  shown  in 
sapplyin^  the  fleet,  and  prophesies  what 
befell.  However,  Howard  sent  light  ships 
into  the  coast,  and  got  tolerably  supplied. 
The  twenty-fifth,  St.  James's-day  was  an- 
other great  day  of  battle.  They  were 
then  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hawkins 
secured  a  great  galleon,  and  then  it  fell 
calm.  A  breeze  soon  springing  up,  tiie 
fight  became  general.  The  Spanish  Ad- 
miral's mainmast  was  shot  away,  and  Re- 
calde,  with  difficulty,  rescued  him  from 
capture.  The  English  ammunition  again 
failed  ;  and  Howard  stood  out  of  cannon- 
shot,  still  following  closely  on  the  enemy's 
tracks.  On  the  twenty-sixth  he  summon- 
ed Lord  T.  Howard,  Lord  Edmund  Shef- 
field, Captains  Townshend,  Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher  on  board,  and  knighted  them 
with  his  own  hand.  And  now  the  coasts 
are  lined,  with  eager  spectators.  The 
nobles  and  peasantry,  fired  with  a  high 
enthusiasm,  which  levels  all  distinctions 
but  qualities  of  manhood,  come  off  in  i 
coastmg  ships,  fishing-smacks,  any  thing 
that  will  float  to  have  their  share  in  the 
bloody  game.  Burleigh's  sons  are  there 
with  the  rest.  A  strange  report  now 
spreads  on  the  continent.  3Iendoza  en- 
ters Xotre  Dame,  in  Paris,  waving  his 
sword  and  shouting  ''  victory."  Alas,  for 
them  I  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
English  sokliors,  and  two  himdred  En- 
;Xiisii  ships,  and  a  courage  which  never 
waH  higher  than  at  that  moment,  were 
between  them  and  victory.  Lord  How- 
ard re>?olvtMl  to  suffer  them  for  the  mo- 
ment to  sail  i)eacefully  on  their  way,  to 
follow  them  to  Calais  lioada,  and,  being 
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joined  by  Seymour,  make    the   decisive 
struggle  there. 

So  the  Armada  pursued  its  course,  with 
what  steadiness  it  might,  behig  already 
not  a  little  battered  and  disheartened, 
with  the  English  bloodhounds,  gathering 
courage,  hope,  and  numbers  daily,  baying 
in  its  tracks.  On  the  night  of  Saturday, 
the  twenty-seventh,  it  cast  anchor  in 
Calais  Roads,  and  messengers  were  sent 
to  Parma,  entreating  him  to  join  at  once 
with  all  his  force.  But  alas !  the  storm 
which  delayed  the  Armada  more  than  a 
month  had  defeated  all  the  arrangements 
of  Farnese ;  his  stores  were  spent,  his 
army  was  sick,  his  sailoi*s  had  slipped 
away,  his  boats  were  all  cracked — and,  to 
crown  all,  the  dogged  Dutch  were  watch- 
ing the  only  harbors  from  which  he  could 
get  out  to  sea.  Sidonia  was  full  of  per- 
plexity and  dread,  as  the  fleet  lay  that 
t^unday  in  Calais  Roads,  with  the  resolute 
English  inclosing  their  anchorage,  and 
threatening  to  drive  them  ashore.  The 
Salve  Reginas  had  need  to  be  potent  to 
help  them  now.  Then  that  night  Lord 
Howard,  moved  it  is  said  by  Elizabeth, 
she  herself  moved — men  believed  in  that 
day — by  God,  "  made  ready  eight  of  his 
worst  ships,  besmeared  them  with  wild- 
fire, pitch,  and  rosin,  and  filled  them  with 
brimstone  and  other  combustible  matter, 
towed  them  tow\ards  the  Armada,  and, 
firing  them,"  sent  them  sailing  down  the 
wind  into  their  midst.  "  The  Spaniards," 
as  Camden  says,  *'  seeing  the  whole  sea 
glittering  and  sliiuing  with  the  flame 
thereof,  raised  a  sad  outcry."  Then 
arose  one  of  those  fearful  panics — was 
it  that  dread  of  God's  people  with  Avhich 
God  promised  to  afflict  their  foes  ?  with 
which  great  masses  are  sometimes  visited, 
and  in  which  man  becomes  more  foolish 
and  helpless  than  ihe  brute  ?  Slipping 
their  cables  in  their  fright,  they  stood 
pell-mell  out  to  sea.  When  the  panic  a 
little  subsided,  it  is  said  Sidonia  endeavor- 
ed to  rally  them — as  became  a  Guzman,  a 
grandee  of  the  bluest  blood  in  Spain. 
But  the  English  were  amongst  them 
The  liour  of  crowning  victory  had  come 
There  was  no  order  in  the  fight.  The 
English  ships  went  crashing  through  the 
confusion  of  the  Spanish  host,  dealing  de- 
struction at  every  broadside.  A  prisoner- 
aftei-wards  examhied,  estimates  their  loss, 
on  that  day  alone,  at  four  thousand  men. 
The  Spaniards  then  gave  up  all  hope  of 
vi(!tory,  anil  Sidonia,  gathering  the  wreck 
•    17 
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of  his  threat  Armada  steered  for  the 
Straits,  in  the  faint  liope  that  he  might 
escape  hv  that  way  to  Spain.  But  the 
south  wind  met  him,  and  turned  him 
northward,  wliere  lay  his  dreaded  and 
now  victorious  foes,  linffled  on  every 
hand,  hemmed  in  by  perils,  he  adopted, 
after  hasty  counsel,  a  desperate  resolu- 
tion ;  and  the  fleet,  scattering,  press- 
ed up  the  German  Ocean,  if  by  chance, 
roundinu:  the  wild  coast  of  Scotland,  thev 
might  gain  the  broad  ocean  and  get  back 
to  Spain.  Then  writes  Drake  with  grim 
exultation :  "  We  have  the  army  of  Spayne 
before  us,  and  mind,  with  the  grace  of 
God,  to  wrestle  a  fall  with  them.  There 
was  never  any  thing  pleased  me  better, 
than  the  seeini:^  the  enemv  flyinc:  with  a 
south  wind  to  the  northward.  God 
grant  they  have  a  good  eye  to  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  for,  with  the  grace  of  God,  if 
we  live,  I  doubt  not  but,  ere  it  be  long, 
so  to  handle  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of 
Sidoni:i,  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  St. 
Marie  amonij  his  oran^je-trees." 

The  whole  countrv  was  in  intense  ex- 
citement.  It  was  still  bv  no  means  sure 
that  they  might  not,  in  very  despair,  at- 
tempt a  landing  on  the  eastern  coasts. 
Then  came  the  Queen  to  Tilbury,  anned 
in  steel,  with  a  marshal's  truncheon  in  her 
hand,  and  mounted  on  a  noble  war-horse, 
Essex  and  Leicester  holding  her  bridle- 
rein — and  spake  those  martial  words 
which  raised  to  a  white  heat  the  enthu- 
siasm of  tlie  whole  people: 

"  My  loving  people,  we  have  been  per- 
suaded by  some  that  are  careful  of  our 
safety  to  take  heed  how  wo  commit 
ourselves  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear 
of  treacherv :  but  I  assure  vou  I  do  not 
desire  to  live  to  distrust  mv  lovinsr  and 
faithful  people.  Let  tyrants  fear  I  I 
have  always  so  behaved  myself  that, 
under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest 
strencjth  and  safe<]:uard  in  the  loval  hearts 
and  good-will  of  my  subjects ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  come  among  you  at  this  time, 
and  not  f«>r  my  recreation  or  sport,  but 
beiuir  resolved  in  the  midst  and  the  heat 
of  the  battle  to  live  and  die  among 
vou  all ;  to  lav  down — for  mv  Gotl,  mv 
kingtlom,  and  my  people — my  honor  and 
my  blood,  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  that 
I  have  but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble 
woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king, 
jiv,  of  a  kinvr  of  Knirland  too  ;  and  think 
it  great  scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or 
any  prince  of  Europe  should  dare  to  in- 


vade the  borders  of  my  realms.  To  which, 
rather  than  that  any  dishonor  shallcpro why 
me,  I  myself  will  take  up  arms — I  myself 
will  be  your  general,  the  judge  and  re- 
warder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in 
the  field.     I  know  already  by  your  for- 
wardness   that  you    have  deserved    re- 
wards and  crowns;   and  we  do   assure 
you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall 
be  (luly  paid  you.     In  the  mean  time,  my 
Lieutenant-General  shall  be  in  my  stead, 
nor  will  I  suflfer  myself   to   doubt  but " 
that  by  your  obedience  to  my  General, 
by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  yonr 
valor  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a 
famous  victory  over  these  enemies  of  ray 
God,  my  kingdom,  and  my  people.** 

Meanwhile,  the  Armada  was  flying  to 
the  north,  pui-sued  hotly  by  the  English 
fleet.  It  seemed  likely  at  that  moment 
that  not  one  of  those  proud  ships  would 
ever  return  to  the  shores  of  Spam,  liat 
again  the  English  stores  failed,  and  at 
the  most  critical  moment.  Effingham 
watched  them  as  far  as  Flamborongb- 
head,  where  it  was  resolved,  **on  the 
Thursday,  to  have  a  new  fight  with  them, 
as  a  farewell ;  but  it  was  found  on  oomi- 
sel  that  we  had  not  munition  enough  for 
a  half-fight,  and,  therefore,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  we  should  let  them  pass  and 
return.^'  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  the  English  commanders.  Walsing^ 
ham  even  writes  thus  significantly  ahoat 
it :  "I  am  sorry  the  Lord  Admiral  wa§ 
forced  to  leave  the  prosecution  of  the 
enemy  through  the  want  he  sustained; 
our  half-doings  doth  breed  dishonor,  and 
leaveth  the  disease  uncured.'' 

Drake  took  a  sorrowfid  forewell  of 
them,  but  enough  had  been  done  for 
honor,  enough  for  the  liberty  of  religion^ 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  proud- 
est fleet  which  Europe  had  ever  sent  forth 
was  flying  in  defeat  and  confusion,  with  s 
loss  to  the  English  of  one  small  ship,  and 
less  than  100  men. 

But  heaven  seemed  to  lift  the  waider 
which  the  English,  sated  with  victotji 
cast  down.  Three  days  after  the  EngliA 
letl  them,  Drake  writes:  "We  were  enter- 
tained with  a  great  storm,  considering  the 
time  of  the  year,  which,  in  our  judgment) 
hath  not  a  little  forced  the  enemy  away." 
This  storm  was  the  commencement  of  & 
series  of  tremendous  hurricanes,  which 
ke])t  them  in  distress  and  misery,  knoflk- 
ing  about  in  those  northern  seas  tul  the 
middle  of  September.    Ignorant  of  the 
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coasts,  used  only  to  the  calm  and 
straightforward  navigatioa  of  the  region 
of  the  Trades,  short  of  water,  food,  and 
stores,  with  an  iron-bound,  harborless 
shore,  and  a  fiercely-hostile  population 
under  their  lee,  they  suffered,  during 
those  weeks,  the  extremes  of  misery. 
There  is  something  heart-rending  in  the 
tale  of  the  prisonera  who  survived  from 
the  wrecks  which  were  strewn  along  the 
shore.  Sick,  starving,  worn-out  by  storm 
and  cold,  they  struggled  on  through  the 
Straits  of  the  Northern  Seas,  leaving  the 
fragments  of  their  great  argosies  as  their 
spoil. 

Off  Ireland,  it  is  said,  seventeen  ships 
with  five  thousand  three  hundred  men 
went  down,  either  dashed  into  frag- 
ments against  the  iron-bound  coast  of 
Antrim,  or  sinking  bodily  with  their  liv- 
ing freights  of  one  thousand  men  into  the 
depths.  Sidonia,  better  stored  than  the 
rest,  struggled  on,  but  even  his  ship  ran 
short  of  water,  and  the  bread  became  so 
moldy  that  they  could  hardly  bring  them- 
selves to  partake  of  the  nauseous  food.  At 
length,  having  strewn  the  fragments  of  his 
hage  Armada  along  the  shores  of  the  coun- 
try he  came  to  conquer,  from  Weymouth 
round  to  Antrim,  with  fifty-three  ships — 
and  those  so  battered  and  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  crews  so  worn  with  sickness,  hun- 
ger, and  cold,  that  we  are  told  they  were 
pitiful  to  look  upon — ^he  regained  the  har- 
bors of  Spain. 

The  English  celebrated  the  victory 
with  thanksgivings  to  Him  by  whom  it 
had  been  ordained.  There  was  but  one 
feeling  throughout  the  whole  realm ;  that 
God  had  most  marvelously  interposed  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  the  foes  of  his  Gos- 
pel. "  Afflavit  Deus  et  dissipantur,"  Avas 
the  inscription  on  the  medal  struck  to 
commemorate  the  victory.  The  banners 
taken  from  the  Armada  were  hung  over 
London-Bridge  on  the  eighth  of  Septem- 
ber. The  nineteenth  of  November  was 
'•  kept  as  a  holiday  throughout  the  realm, 
with  sermons,  singing  of  psalms,  bonfires, 
etc.,  for  joy  ;  and  thanksgiving  unto  God 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
citizens  of  London  appearing  that  day  in 
their  liveries,  heard  another  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross." 

On  the  twenty-fourth  the  Queen  her- 
self attended  in  state  the  *'  Thanksgiving" 
at  St.  Paul's.  She  and  all  the  Protestant 
leaders  regarded  the  overthrow  of  the 
Armada  as  a  special  mercy  from  His  hand. 


who  of  old  upheld  his  people  in  many  a 
desperate  struggle  with  overwhelming 
foes.  And  if  ever  one  may  confidently 
trace  the  great  hand  of  Providence,  sure- 
ly there  is  ample  reason  to  trace  it  here. 
A  series  of  trifling  accidents,  each  of 
them  slight  in  itselt^  woven  together  in 
the  great  loom  of  Providence,  entangled 
the  greatest  enterprise  which  ever  aimed 
at  the  divine  supremacy,  in  inextricable 
confusion  and  defeat.  The  death  of  the 
Marquis  Santa  Cruz,  an  able  leader  and 
afi  experienced  seaman,  while  Sidonia  was 
both  timid  and  incapable ;  the  storm 
which  met  them  when  they  first  emerged 
from  the  Tagus,  and  necessitated  a  six 
weeks'  delay,  whereby  the  junction  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma  was  rendered  impossible; 
the  near  approach  to  the  English  coast, 
whereas  the  orders  of  Philip  were  to  steal 
up-channel  as  quietly  as  possible  ;  the  for- 
tunate presence  of  the  Scotch  pirate 
Fleming,  whose  swift  craft  had  the  heels 
of  the  Spaniards  who  gave  chase,  and  en- 
abled him  to  bring  the  ne\^,  and  prevent 
the  surprise  of  our  captains  in  Plymouth 
Harbor ;  the  variable  weather  in  the  chan- 
nel which  gave  such  immense  advantage 
to  our  light  evolutions  ;  the  sudden  panic 
at  the  assault  of  the  fire-ships ;  and  the 
awful  hurricanes  in  the  calm  August  wea- 
ther in  those  Northern  Seas — these  form 
a  catalogue  of  accidents,  which,  strung  to- 
gether on  the  string  on  which  Sir  W. 
Monson  was  able  to  unite  them,  "  It  was 
the  will  of  Him  that  directs  all  men  and 
their  actions,  that  the  fleets  should  meet 
and  the  enemy  be  beaten  as  they  were," 
furnish  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  the 
great  drama  of  God's  Providence  in  his- 
tory. But  there  is  something  to  my 
mind  beyond  the  simple  fact  it  icas  the 
will  of  God ;  it  is  always  the  will  of  God 
that  gigantic  and  splendid  assaults  on  the 
liberties  of  man  should  fail.  From  the 
history  of  this  past  combination,  let  us 
derive  courage  to  face  with  cheerfulness, 
and  even  hope,  any  future  combination 
with  which  Europe  may  threaten  this  pal- 
ladium of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  insensate  fear  which 
really  disgraced  us  some  time  ago,  as 
though  the  will  of  a  despot  as  ruthless 
and  as  self-blinded  as  Philip,  could,  with- 
out any  noticeable  preparation,  in  some 
forty-eight  hours,  pour  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  from  Cherbourg  on  our  defense- 
less coasts.  I  attach  far  more  importance 
to  the  thoughtful  apprehension  of  such  • 
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friend  of  England  as  Count  Montalcm- 
bert,  that  the  <leepening  despotism  of  Eu- 
ropean governments,  hating  bitterly  the 
great  witness  which,  in  the  name  of  God, 
our  very  existence  bears  against  their 
principles  and  their  deeds,  may  desper- 
ately endeavor,  by  some  gigantic  combi- 
nation, to  sweep  us  from  the  earth.  It  is 
not  our  religion  only,  but  that  liberty 
which  has  been  nursed  by  it  to  such 
robust  proportions,  that  they  hate  with  a 
malignity  which  daily  deepens  —  and  it 
may  be  that  we  shall  again  have  to  gird 
on  the  sword  to  defend  not  our  country 
only,  but  the  dearest  hopes  of  mankind. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  likelihood  enous'h 
of  this  to  lead  us  to  dread  it.  I  think  our 
nnxious  sympathizers  abroad  too  little  ap- 
preciate the  fact,  that  if  the  despots  are 
against  us,  the  people  are  Avith  us,  and  at 
the  first  signal-call  of  such  a  combination, 
would  raise  such  a  storm  as  would  leave 
few  despotic  thrones  standing  in  the 
world,  l^ut  granting  the  combination 
fonned,  the  army  organized,  the  armada 
assembletl,  this  Spanish  history  has  two 
great  lessons  to  teach  us,  winch  should 
save  us  from  a  mad  expenditure  in  costly 
standing  defensive  preparations,  and  spare 
us  all  dread  as  to  the  result.  Thirty-four 
Queen's  ships  turned  out  to  meet  the  Ar- 
mada, and  one  hundred  and  fifty  mer- 
chantmen, which  tliough  unable  to  meet, 
in  direct  shock,  the  heavily  armed  gal- 
leons, so  harassedand  tormented  them  that 
they  fell  an  easy  proy  at  last. 

And  now,  suppose  that  the  intelligence 
was  flashed  by  the  electric  wire  through 
England,  that  a  liostile  armament  was 
gatliering  to  threaten  our  coast.  How 
many  of  your  splendid  ocean  stoam-sliips 
Would  remain  idle  in  your  docks?  From 
the  Mersey,  iht*  Avon,  Southampton,  Lon- 
don, and  the  I  lumber,  a  fleet  of  magnifi- 
cent steam-ships  would  bo  gathered  in  a 
week  in  the  Channel,  each  armed  with  a 
long-range  gun  or  two,  as  our  forts  might 
be  able  to  supply  them,  far  superior  in 
size,  in  power,  in  sjn^ed,  anil  in  tn'olution 
to  the  whole  Armada  of  the  WorM.  And 
thouixh  thevmijit  be  unaMe,  sincrlvor  in 
mass,  to  oppose  diri'ctly  ])owerful  naval 
:armame>its,  yet  T  believe  they  wonUl  so 
throng  the  ehaiuu'l,  Si»  torment  and  out- 
maneuver  the  hivador,  and  so  line  the 
coasts,  as  to  render  simply  impossible  aiiy 
liostile  descent  uj)on  our  shon.s.  A  coun- 
try whose  commerce  s[)renls  so  widely 
and  strikes  so  deeply  as  England's,  not 


only  has  the  resources  of  the  whole  etrth 
to  fall  back  upon,  to  renew  her  strength 
continually  in  her  conflicts,  but  has,  in  hei 
commerical  navy,  and  in  her  power  to 
handle  it,  a  cheap  and  reiidy  defense  ol 
inestimable  importance,  which  makes  her 
proof  against  the  invasion  of  the  worid. 
One  other  and  yet  higher  reason  let  ns 
briefly  note,  why  it  becomes  the  ESnglish 
people  to  face  with  great  calmness  the 
possibilities  of   the  future.     If  Histoiy 
teal's  clear  witness  to  anything,  she  beam 
witness  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all 
gigantic  enterprises   against   the   sacrec) 
rights  and  liberties  of  man  should  Ml, 
When  human  weakness  dreads   the  en- 
counter, he  ever  takes  up  the  gauntlet, 
and  by  one  of  those  thousand  accidents- — 
as  men  call  them — which  remain  alwa}*s 
at  his  command,  he  brings  the  ablest  cal- 
culations of  man  to  a  shameful  and  utter 
confusion,  and  makes  the  trembling  na- 
tions recognize  "  that  verily  he  is  a  God 
that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 

At  least  Elizabeth  and  her  band  of  con- 
querors thought  so,  as  on  that  twentj- 
fourth  of  November,  1 588,  "she  herself  go- 
ing in  triumph — went  with  a  very  gallnt 
company  of  noblemen,  being  accompaniecl 
by  a  princiely  train  of  those  that  haa  hecn 
the  instrument  of  that  notable  victory— 
through  the  streets  of  London,  (vnidi 
were  hung  with  blue  cloth,)  the  sevenl 
Companies  of  the  city  standing  on  both 
sides  of  the  way  with  their  banners  in  de- 
cent and  gallant  order,  being  carried  ios 
chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  caiBC 
to  Paul's  Church,  whore  the  banners  takoi 
from  the  enemy  were  hung  up  to  be  seen, 
gave  most  hearty  thanks  to  God,  and 
heard  a  sermon  wherehi  the  glory  wis 
sxiven  to  God  alone.  On  the  Admiral  «he 
conferred  a  certain  revenue  for  his  happr 
service,  and  many  times  commended  mm 
and  the  captains  of  her  ships  as  men  bora 
for  the  preservation  of  their  conntrr. 
Tlie  rest  slie  graciously  saluted  by  name, 
as  ol\en  as  she  saw  them,  as  men  who  had 
so  wiill  merited  of  her  and  of  the  com- 
monwealth, wherewith  they  esteemed 
themselves  well  rewarded.  And  those 
that  were  wounded  and  indigent,  she  re- 
lieved with  noble  [)ensions.  The  learned 
men  at  home  and  abroad  congratnlated 
the  victory  with  hearts  transported  with 
joy,  and  wrote  triumphal  poems  in  all  lan- 
guages on  the  subject." 

Never,  I  suppose,  has  such  a  proccssimi 
parsed  up  Ludgate  a<«  Queen  JEIixabcih, 
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gurrounded  by  the  heroes  of  that  victory 
of  victories;  never  did  our  country  touch 
such  a  hight  of  essential  nobleness  and 
power  as  when  she,  entering  the  west 
door  of  St.  Paul's,  surrounded  by  such  a 
company,  fell  down  upon  her  knees,  and 
gave  God  the  glory ;  and  never  did  words 
of  supplication  roll  more  grandly  from  the 
arches  of  the  earthly  to  the  gi*eat  dome  of 
the  Heavenly  Temple  than  when  the  peo- 
ple cried,  with  a  depth,  intensity,  and  sim- 


plicity of  national  prayer,  which  is  but  a 
tradition  in  these  days :  "  Come  down, 
therefore,  come  down,  and  deliver  tliy 
people  by  her ;  to  vanquish  is  all  one  with 
thee,  by  few  or  by  many,  by  want  or  by 
wealth,  by  weakness  or  by  strength — oh  ! 
possess  the  hearts  of  our  enemies  with  a 
fear  of  thy  servants.  The  cause  is  thine, 
the   enemies  tliine,  the    afflicted    thine ; 

THE  HONOR,  VICTORY,  AND  TRIUMPH  SHALL 

BE  Think.    Amen  and  Amen." 


I  m  *     I  ^  > 


From    Fraser'g    Magazine. 
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There  are  some  people  whom  all  na- 
ture helps.  They  have  somehow  got  the 
mateiial  universe  on  their  side.  What 
they  say  and  do,  at  least  upon  important 
occasions,  is  so  backed  up  by  all  the  sur- 
roundings that  it  never  seems  out  of  keep- 
ing with  these,  and  still  less  ever  seems  to 
be  contradicted  by  these.  •  When  Mr. 
Midhurst*  read  his  essay  on  the  Miseries 
of  Human  Llfe^  he  had  all  the  advan- 
tage of  a  gloomy,  overcast  day.  And  so 
the  aspect  of  the  external  world  was  to 
the  essay  like  the  accompaniment  in  music 
to  a  song.  The  accompaniment,  of  course, 
has  no  specific  meaning  ;  it  says  nothing, 
but  it  appears  to  accord  and  sympathize 
with  the  sense  conveyed  by  the  song's 
words.  But  gloomy  hills  and  skies  and 
woods  are  to  desponding  views  of  life  and 
man,  even  more  than  the  sympathetic 
chords,  in  themselves  meaningless.  The 
gloomy  wo^ld  not  merely  accords  with 
the  desponding  views,  but  seems  some- 
how to  back  thom.  You  are  conscious  of 
a  great  environing  Presence  standing  by 
and  looking  on  approvingly.  From  all 
points  iu  the  horizon  a  voice,  soft  and  un- 
defined, seems  to  whisper  to  your  heart. 
All  true^  aU  too  true. 

Now,  there  are  human  beings  who,  in 
the  great  things  they  say  and  do,  seldom 
fail  of  having  this  great,  vague  backing. 


•  Sec  the  New  Series  of  Friends  in  Council, 


There  are  others  whom  the  grand  cur- 
rent for  the  most  part  sets  against.  It  is 
part  of  the  great  fact  of  Luck  —  the  in- 
dubitable fact  that  there  are  men,  women, 
ships,  horses,  railway-engines,  whole  rail- 
ways, which  are  lucky,  and  others  which 
are  unlucky.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
common  theory  of  Luck,  but  no  thought- 
ful or  observant  man  can  deny  the  fact  of 
it.  And  in  no  fiishion  does  it  appear  more 
certainly  than  in  this,  that  in  the  case  of 
some  men  cross-accidents  are  always  mar- 
ring them,  and  the  effect  they  would  fain 
produce.  Tlie  system  of  things  is  against 
them.  They  are  not  in  every  case  unsuc- 
cessful, but  whatever  success  they  attain 
is  got  by  brave  fighting  against  wind  and 
tide.  At  college  they  carried  off  many 
honors,  but  no  such  luck  ever  befell  them 
as  that  some  wealthy  person  should  offer 
during  their  days  some  special  medal  for 
essay  or  examination,  which  they  would 
have  gained  as  of  course.  There  was  no 
extra  harvest  for  them  to  reap :  they  could 
do  no  more  than  win  all  that  was  to  be 
won.  They  go  to  the  bar,  and  they  grad- 
ually make  their  way  ;  but  the  day  never 
comes  on  which  their  leader  is  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  earning  a  brilliant  reputation  by  con- 
ducting in  his  absence  a  case  in  which 
they  are  thoroughly  prepared.  They  go 
into  the  Church,  and  earn  a  fair  character 
I  as  preachers ;  but  the  living  they  would 
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like  never  becomes  vacant,  and  when  thoy  yonthful  preacher  (not  Mr.  Snarline)  had 
are  appointed  to  preach  upon  some  im-  been  but  a  few-  months  in  the  church,  and 
portant  occasion,  it  hapi>ens  that  the ;  he  probably  had  not  another  Bcrmon  to 
ground  is  a  foot  deep  with  snow.  |  give  in  the  uncxi)ected  circumstances:  he 

Several   years   since,  on  a  Sunday   in  :  must  preach  what  he  had  prepared.    He 
July,  T  went  to  afternoon  service  at  a  cer- '  liad  fallen  into  error.     I  formed  a  resolu- 
tain'  church  by  the  sea-shore.     The  incum- 1  tion  never  to  do  the  like.     I  was  lookmg 
bent  of  that  church  was  a  young  clergy- ,  forward  then  with   great  enthusiasm  to 
man  of  no  ordinary  talent ;  he  is  a  distin- '  the  work  of  my  sacred  profession :  m'th 
guished  professor  now.     It  wa^  a  day  of  |  enthusiasm  which  has  only  grown  deeper 
(Irenching   rain   and   howling  hurricane ;    and  warmer  through  the  experience  of 
the  sky  was  black,  as  in  mid-winter ;  the  '  more  than  nine  years.     I  resolved  that  if 
waves  were  breaking  angry  and  loud  upon  ,  ever  I  thought   of  preaching  a  summr 
the   rocks   hard   by.     The   W(*ather  the  '  sermon,  I  would   take   care  to  have  an 
previous  week  had  been   beautiful;  the  i  alternative  one  ready  for  that  day  in  case 
weather  became  beautiful  again  the  next  [  of  unfavorable  weather.     I  resolved  that 
morning.   There  came  just  tlie  one  gloomy  i  I  would  give  my  summer  discourse  only 
and   stormy   summer   day.      The   young  :  if  external  nature,  in  her  soft  luxoriaDt 
parson   could   not  foresee   the   weather.  '  beauty,  looked  summer-like :  a  sweet  per 
What  more  fitting  subject  for  a  July  Sun-    vading  accompaniment  to  my  poor  words, 
day  than  the  teachings  of  the  beautiful    giving  them  a  force  and  meanmg  far  be- 
season  which  was  passing  over?     So  the  ;  yond  their  own.     "What  talk  conoemiDg 
text  was,   T/ioii  hast  made  cv?///iw6?r.'  it    summer  skies  is  like  the  sapphire  radiance, 
was  a  sermon  on  summer,  and  its  moral ;  so  distant  and  pure,  looking  in  throagh 
and  spiritual  lessons.     How  inconsistent    the  church   windows  ?     You  do  not  re- 
the    sermon    seemed   with    every  thing  >  member  how  blue  and  beautiful  the  sky 
around  !     The  outward  circumstances  re- ;  is,  unless  when  you  are  looking  at  it:  in- 
duced it  to  an  absurditv.     The  conirrecra- :  tnre  is  better  than  our  remembrance  of 
tion  was  diminished  to  a  sixth  of  its  usual  ;  her.     What   description   of  a  leafy  tree 
number  ;    the   atmosphere   was   charged  '  equals  that  noble,  soft,  massive,  Inxuriant 
with  a  muggy  vapor  from  sloppy  garments    object  whicli  I  looked  at  for  half  an  hoor 
and  dripping  umbrellas ;  and  as  the  preach- !  yesterday  through  the  window  of  a  little 
er  spoke,  describing  vividly  (though  with  1  country   church,    while   listening  to  the 
the  chastened  taste  of  the  scholar)  blue  j  sermon  of  a  friend  ?      Do  not  think  that 
skies,  green  leaves,  and  gentle  breezes,  j  I  was  inattentive.      I  heard  the  sermon 
ever  and  anon  the  storm  outside  drove  |  with  the  greater  pleasui"c  and  profit  for 
the  rain  in  heavv  i)lashes  upon  the  win- 1  the    sight.      It   is   characteristic  of  the 
dows,  and,  lookmg  through  them,  you  !  preaching  of  a  really  able  man,  preadiing 
could  see  the  black  skv  and  the  fast-drift-  i  what   he   himself  has  felt,   that   all  he 
ing  clouds.     I  thought  to  myself,  as  the  !  says  appears  (as  a  general  rule)  in  hanno- 
preacher  went  on  under  the  cross  influ- i  ny  with  all  the  universe;  while  the  pread»- 
ence  of  these  surroundings.  Now,  T  am    ing  of  a  common-place  man,  giving  w 
sure  you  are  in  small  things  an  unlucky    from  memory  mere  theological  doctrine 
man.     No  doubt  the  like  happens  to  you    which  has  been  drilled  into  him,  and  which 
frequently.     You  are  the  kind  of  man  to    he  repeats  because  he  supposes  it  most  be 
whom  the  Times  fails  to  come  on  the    all  right,  seems  inconsistent  with  all  the 
morning    you    specially   wish   to   see   it.    material  universe,  or  at  least,  quite  apart 
Your  horse   falls  lame  on  the  morning   from  it.     Yet,  even  listening  to  that  ex* 
Avhen  you  have  a  long  drive  before  you.    eel  lent  sermon,  (whose  masculine  thought 
Your  man-servant  catches  a  sore  throat,    was  very  superior  to  its  somewhat  doren- 
and  is  unable  to  go  out,  just  when  the   ly  style,)  I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  the 
visitor  comes  to  wliom  von  wish  to  show  >  beautiful  tree  risin<j  in  the  silent  church- 
the  neighboring  country.     I  felt  for  the    yard — the   stately  sycamore,   so  br^t 
preacher.     I  was  younger  then,  but  I  had   green,  with  the  blue  sky  all  around  it  — 
seen  enough  to  make  me  think  how  Mr.    how  truly  John  Foster  wrote,  that  when 
Snarling  of  the  next  parish  {\\  very  dull    standing  in  January  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
preacher,  with  no  power  of  description)  •  oak,  an(l  looking  at  its  bare  branches,  he 
would  chuckle  over  the  tale  of  the  sum-   vainly  tried  to  picture  to  himself  what 
mer  sennon  on  the  stormy  <lay.      That   that  tree  would  be  in  Juno.     The  reality 
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would  be  far  richer  and  finer  than  any 
thing  he  could  imacjine  on  the  winter  day. 
Who  does  not  know  this  ?  The  iri'een 
grass  and  the  bright  leaves  in  spring  are 
far  greener  (you  see  when  they  come 
back)  than  you  had  remembered  or  im- 
agined ;  the  sunshine  is  more  golden,  and 
the  sky  more  bright.  God's  works  are 
better  and  more  beautiful  than  our  poor 
idea  of  them.  Thoui^h  I  have  seen  them 
and  loved  them  now  for  more  than  thirty 
summers,  I  have  felt  this  year,  with  some- 
thing of  almost  surprise,  how  exquisitely 
beautiful  are  summer  foliage  and  summer 
grass.  Here  they  are  again,  fresh  from 
God  !  The  summer  world  is  incompara- 
bly more  beautiful  than  any  imagination 
could  picture  it  on  a  dull  December  day. 
You  did  not  know  on  New- Year's  day, 
niv  reader,  how  fair  a  thine:  the  sunshine 
is.  And  the  commonest  things  are  the 
most  beautiful.  Flowers  are  beautiful: 
he  must  be  a  blackcjuard  who  does  not 
love  them.  Summer  seas  are  beautiful, 
so  exquisitely  blue  under  the  blue  summer 
sky.  But  what  can  surpass  the  beauty  of 
gi'een  grass  and  green  trees !  Amid  such 
things  let  me  live  ;  and  when  I  am  gone, 
let  green  grass  grow  over  me.  I  would 
not  be  buried  beneath  a  stone  pavement, 
not  to  sleep  in  the  great  Abbey  itself. 

My  summer  sermon  has  never  been 
written,  and  so  has  never  been  preached ; 
I  doubt  whether  I  could  make  much  of 
the  subject,  treated  as  it  ought  to  be 
treated  there.  But  an  essay  is  a  differ- 
ent matter,  notwithstanding  that  a  dear 
though  sarcastic  friend  says  that  my  essays 
are  merely  sermons  /)/ay6^  m  polka  time  / 
the  thought  of  sermons,  to  wit,  lightened 
somewhat  bv  a  somewhat  lisrhter  fashion 
of  phrase  and  illustration.  And  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  said  is  introductory  to 
remarking,  that  I  stand  in  fear  of  what 
kind  of  day  it  may  be  when  my  reader 
shall  see  this  essay,  which  as  yet  exists 
but  vaguely  in  the  writer's  mind  ;  and 
upon  four  pieces  of  paper,  three  large  and 
one  small.  If  your  eye  lights  upon  this 
page  on  a  cold,  bleak  day ;  if  it  be  wet 
and  plashy ;  above  all,  if  there  be  east 
wind,  read  no  further.  Keep  this  essay 
for  a  warm,  sunshiny  day  ;  it  is  only  then 
that  you  will  sympathize  with  its  author. 
For  amid  a  dismal,  rainy,  stormy  summer, 
we  have  reached  f  lir  weather  at  last ;  and 
this  is  a  lovely,  sunny  summer  morning. 
And  what  an  indescribably  beautiful  thing 
IS  a  summer  day !     I  do  not  mean  merely 


the  hours  as  they  pass  over;  the  long 
light ;  the  sun  going  up  and  going  down ; 
but  all  that  one  associates  with  summer 
days,  spent  in  sweet  rural  scenes.     There 
is  great  variety  in  summer  days.    There 
is  the  warm,  bright,  still  summer  day ; 
when  every  thing  seems  asleep,  and  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  tall  trees  do  not 
stir  in  the  azure  air.    There  is  the  breezv 
summer  day,  when  warm  breaths  wave 
these  topmost  branches  gently  to  and  fro, 
and  you  stand  and  look  at  them ;  when 
sportive  winds  bend  the  green  corn  as 
they  swiftly  sweep   over  it ;    when   the 
shadows  of  the  clouds  pass  slowly  along 
the  hills.     Even  the  rainy  day,  if  it  come 
with  soft  summer-like  rain,  is  beautiful. 
People  in  town  are  apt  to  think  of  rain  as 
a  mere  nuisance ;  the  chief  good  it  does 
there  is  to  water  the  streets  more  general- 
ly and  thoroughly  than  usual ;  a  rainy  day 
in  town  is  equivalent  to  a  bad  day ;  but  in 
the  country,  if  you  possess  even  the  small- 
est portion  of  the  earth,  you  learn  to  re- 
joice in  the  rain.     You  go  out  in  it ;  you 
walk  about  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
grass  momently  growing  greener ;  of  the 
trees    looking  refreshed,   and  the   ever- 
greens gleaming,  the  gravel  walks  so  free 
from  dust,  and  the  roads  watered  so  as  to 
render  them  beautifully  compact,  but  not 
at  all  sloppy  or  muddy ;    summer  rain 
never   renders  well-made   country  roads 
sloppy  or  muddy.     There  is  a  pleasure  in 
thinking  that  you  have  got  fai  ahead  of 
man  or  machine  ;  and  you  heartily  despise 
a  watering-cart,    while    enjoying  a  soft 
summer  shower.     And  after  the  shower 
is  over,  what  fragrance  is  diffused  through 
the  country  air ;  every  tree  and  shrub  has 
an  odor  which  a  summer  shower  brings 
out,  and  which  senses  trained  to  percep- 
tion will  perceive.     And  then,  how  full 
the  trees  and  woods  are  of  the  singing  of 
birds !     But  there  is  one  feeling  which, 
if  you  live  in  the  country,  is  common  to 
all  pleasant  summer  days,  but  particularly 
to  sunshiny  ones ;  it  is  that  you  are  doing 
injustice  to  nature,  that  you  are  losing  a 
great  deal,  if  yau  do  not  stay  almost  con- 
stantly in   the   open   air.     You   come  to 
gnidge  every  half-hour  that  you  are  with- 
in doors,  or  busied  with  things  that  call 
you  off  from  observing  and  thinking  of  all 
the  beauty  that    is  around    you    every 
where.     That  fair  scene  —  trees,  grass, 
flowers,   sky,   sunshine,   is   there    to    be 
looked  at  and  enjoyed ;  it  seems  wrong, 
that  with  such  a  picture  passing  on  before 
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your  eyes,  your  eyes  should  be  turned 
upon  any  thing  else.     Work,  especially 
mental  work,  is  always  painful ;  always  a 
thing  you  would  shrink  from  it'  you  could ; 
but  liow  strongly  you  shrink  from  it  on  a 
beautiful  summer  morning !     On  a  gloomy 
winter  day  you  can  walk  with  compara- 
tive  willingness   into    your    study   after 
breakfiist,  and  spread  out  your  paper,  and 
befifin  to  write  vour  sermon.   For  althouijh 
wiiting  the  sermon  is  undoubtedly  an  ef- 
fort ;   and   although   all   sustained   effort 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  pain ;   and  al- 
though pain  can  never  be  pleasant ;  still, 
after  all,  apait  from  other  reasons  which 
impel  you  to  your  work,  you  can  not  but 
feel  that  really  if  you  were  to  turn  away 
from  your  task  of  writing,  there  is  no- 
thing to  which  you  could  take  thnt  you 
would  enjoy  very  much  more  than  itself. 
And  even  on  the  fairest  summer  morning, 
you  can,  if  you  are  living  in  town,  take  to 
your  task  with  comparative  ease.     Some- 
how, in  town  the  weather  is  farther  off 
from   you;  it  does  not  pervade   all  the 
house,  as   it   does  in   the   country ;  you 
have  not  windows  that  0])en  into  the  gar- 
den ;  through  which  you  see  gnxMi  trees 
and  grass  every  time  you  look  up  ;  and 
through  which  you  can  in  a  minute,  with- 
out the  least  change  of  dress,  pass  into  tlie 
verdant  scene.     There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world,  between  the  shadiest  an<l 
greenest  public  garden  or  park  even  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  of  your  door  ;  and  the 
green  shady  little  spot  that  comes  up  to 
your  very  window.     The  former  is   no 
very  great  temptation  to  the  busy  scholar 
of  rural  tastes;  the  latter  is  almost  irre- 
sistible.    A  hundred  vards  are  a  lone:  wav 
to  go,  with  purpose  prepense  of  enjoying 
something  so  simple  as  the  green  earth. 
After    having   walked    even   a  hundred 
vards,  vou  feel  that  vou  need  a  more  defi- 
nite  aim.     And  the  grass  and  trees  st?em 
verv  fvr  awav,  if  you  see  them  at  the  end 
of  a  vista  of  washing  your  hands,  and  put- 
ting on  another  coat  and  other  boots,  and 
still  more  of  ])utthig  on  gloves  and  a  hat. 
(iive  me   the   little   patch  of  grass,  the 
three  or  four  shady  trees,  the  quiet  corner 
of  the  shrubbery,  that  comes  up  to  the 
study-window,  and  which  you  can  reach 
without  even   the  formality  of  passing 
through  the   hall  and  out  by  the  front 
door.     If  you  wish  to  enjoy  nature  in  the 
summer-time,  you  must  attend  to  all  these 
little  things.     What  stout  old  gentleman 
but  knows  that  when  he  is  seated  snugly 


in  his  easy  chair  by  the  winter  eveiun'g 
fireside,  he  would  take  up  and  read  many 
pages  in  a  volume  which  lay  within  reach 
of  his  arm,  though  he  would  do  without 
the  volume,  if  in  "order  to  get  it  he  had  to 
take  the  slight  trouble  of  rising  from  his 
chair  and  walking  to  a  table  half  a  dozen 
yards  off?  Even  so  must  nature  be 
brought  within  easy  reach  of  even  the 
true  lover  of  nature ;  otherwise  on  a  hun- 
dred occasions,  all  sorts  of  little,  iancifnl 
hindrances  will  stand  between  him  and 
her  habitual  appreciaton.  A  very  small 
thing  may  prevent  your  doing  a  thing 
which  you  even  wish  to  do;  but  which 
you  do  not  wish  with  any  special  excite- 
ment, and  which  you  may  do  at  any  time. 
I  daresay  some  reader  would  have  writ- 
ten months  since  to  the  friend  in  India  ta 
whom  he  promised  faithfully  to  wnt«  fre- 
quently, but  that  when  he  sat  down  once 
or  twice  to  write,  and  pulled  dut  his  paper- 
drawer,  he  found  that  all  the  thin  Inaian 
paper  was  done.  And  so  the  upshot  is, 
that  the  friend  has  been  a  year  outj  and 
you  have  never  written  to  him  at  all. 

]3ut  to  return  to  the  point  from  which 
this  deviation  proceeded,  I  repeat,  that  on 
a  fine  summer  morning  in  the  country  it 
is  excessively  difiicult  to  take  to  your 
work.  Apart  from  the  repellent  influence 
which  is  in  work  itself,  you  think  that  vou 
will  miss  so  much.  You  go  out  after 
breakfast  (with  a  wide-awake  hat,  and  no 
gloves)  into  the  fresh  atmosphere.  Yon 
walk  round  the  garden.  You  look  partic- 
ularly at  the  more  emuient  roses,  and  tbe 
largest  trees.  You  go  to  the  stable-yard, 
and  see  what  is  doing  there.  There  are 
twenty  things  to  think  of:  numberlen 
little  directions  to  give.  You  see  a  weedy 
corner,  and  (hat  must  not  bo  suffered:  you 
see  a  long  spray  of  a  climbing  rose  that 
needs  training.  You  look  into  the  com- 
chest :  the  corn  is  almost  finished.  Yoa 
have  the  fact  impressed  upon  you  that  tbe 
old  potatoes  are  nearly  done,  and  the  new 
ones  hardly  ready  for  use.  These  things 
partake  of  the  nature  of  caro  :  if  you  do 
not  feel  very  well,  you  will  regard  them 
as  worries.  But  it  is  no  care  nor  worry 
to  walk  down  to  your  gate,  to  lean  upon 
it,  and  to  look  at  the  outline  of  the  hull : 
nor  to  go  out  with  your  little  children, 
and  walk  slowly  along  the  country  lane 
outside  your  gate,  relating  for  the  hon- 
dredth  time  the  legend  of  the  renowned 
giant-killer,  or  the  enchanted  horse  that 
iiew  through  the  air ;  to  walk  on  till  yoa 
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come  to  the  bridnre,  and  there  sit  down, 
and  throw  in  stones  for  your  dog  to  dive 
after,  while  various  shouts  (very  loud  to 
come  from  such  little  mouths)  applaud  his 
snecess.  How  ciystal-clear  the  water  of 
the  river !  It  is  six  feet  deep,  yet  you 
may  see  every  pebble  of  its  bed.  An 
nndefined  laziness  possesses  you.  You 
would  like  to  sit  here,  and  look,  and 
think,  all  day.  But  of  course  you  will 
not  give  in  to  the  temptation.  Slowly  you 
return  to  your  door :  unwillingly  you 
enter  it:  reluctantly  you  take  to  your 
work.  Until  you  have  got  somewhat  into 
the  spirit  of  your  task,  you  can  not  help 
looking  sometimes  at  the  roses  which 
frame  your  window,  and  the  green  hill 
you  see  through  it,  with  white  sheep. 
And  even  when  you  have  got  your  mind 
under  control,  and  the  lines  flow  more 
willingly  from  your  pen,  you  can  not  but 
look  out  occasionally  into  the  sunshiny, 
shady  corner  in  your  view,  and  think  you 
should  be  there.  And  when  the  pre- 
scribed pages  are  at  length  completed, 
how  delightful  to  lock  them  up,  and  be 
off  into  the  air  again !  You  are  far  hap- 
pier now  than  you  were  in  the  morning. 
The  shadow  of  your  work  was  upon  you 
then :  now  you  may  with  a  pleased  con- 
science, and  under  no  sense  of  pressure, 
saunter  about,  and  enjoy  your  little  do- 
main. Many  things  have  been  accom- 
plished since  you  went  indoors.  The 
weeds  are  gone  from  the  corner:  the 
spray  of  the  rose  has  been  trained.  The 
potato-beds  have  been  examined :  the  po- 
tatoes will  be  all  ready  in  two  days  more. 
Sit  down  in  the  shade,  warm  yet  cool,  of 
a  great  tree.  Now  is  the  time  to  read 
the  Saturday  Review^  especially  the  arti- 
cle that  pitches  into  you.  What  do  you 
care  for  it  ?  I  don't  mean  that  you  des- 
pise it :  I  mean  that  it  causes  you  no  feel- 
ing but  one  of  amusement  and  pleasure. 
You  feel  that  it  is  written  by  a  clever  man 
and  a  gentleman :  you  know  that  there  is 
not  a  vestige  of  malice  in  it.  You  would 
like  to  shake  hands  with  the  writer,  and  to 
thank  him  for  various  useful  hint§.  As 
for  reviewing  which  is  truly  malignant — 
that  which  deals  in  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation and  coarse  abuse — it  is  practi- 
cAlly  unknown  in  respectable  periodicals. 
And  wherever  you  may  find  it  (as  you 
sometimes  may)  you  ought  never  to  be 
angry  with  the  man  who  did  it:  you 
ought  to  be  sorry  for  him.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  poor  fellow  is  in  bad  health  or  in 


low  spirits  :  no  one  but  a  man  who  is  re- 
ally unhappy  himself  will  deliberately  set 
himself  to  annoy  any  one  else.  It  is  the 
misery,  anxiety,  poverty,  which  are  wring- 
ing the  man's  heart,  that  make  their  piti- 
ful moan  in  that  bitter  article.  Make  the 
poor  man  better  off,  and  he  will  be  better 
natured. 

And  so,  my  friend,  now  that  our  task 
is  finished,  Jet  us  go  out  in  this  kindly 
temper  to  enjoy  tlie  summer  day.  But 
you  must  first  assure  your  mind  that  your 
work  is  really  finished.  You  can  not  thus 
simply  enjoy  the  summer  day,  if  you  have 
a  latent  feeling  rankling  at  your  heart 
that  you  are  neglecting  something  that 
you  ought  to  do.  The  little  jar  of  your 
moral  being  caused  by  such  a  feeling,  will 
be  like  the  horse-hair  shirt,  will  be  like 
the  peas  in  the  pilgrim's  shoes.  So,  cleri- 
cal reader,  after  you  have  written  your 
allotted  pages  of  sermon,  and  answered 
your  few  letters,  turn  to  your  tablet-diary, 
or  whatever  contrivance  you  have  for  sug- 
gesting to  your  memory  the  work  you 
have  to  do.  If  you  have  marked  down 
some  mere  call  to  make,  that  may  fairly 
enough  be  postponed  on  this  hot  day. 
But  look  at  your  list  of  sick,  and  see 
when  you  visited  each  last,  and  consider 
whether  there  be  any  you  ought  to  visit 
to-day.  And  if  there  be,  never  mind 
though  the  heat  be  sweltering  and  the 
roads  dusty  and  shadeless ;  never  mind 
though  the  poor  old  man  or  woman  lives 
five  miles  off,  and  though  your  horse 
is  lame;  get  ready  and  walk  away  as 
slowly  as  you  can,  and  do  your  duty. 
You  are  not  the  reader  I  want ;  you  are 
not  the  man  with  whom  I  wish  to  think 
of  summer  days ;  if  you  could  in  the  least 
enjoy  the  afternoon,  or  have  the  faintest 
pleasure  in  your  roses  and  your  grass, 
with  the  thought  of  that  neglected  work 
hanging  over  you.  And  though  you  may 
return  tour  hours  hence,  fagged  and  jaded, 
you  will  sit  with  a  pleased  heart  down  to 
dinner,  and  you  will  welcome  the  twilight 
when  it  comes  with  the  cheerful  sense  of 
duty  done  and  temptation  resisted.  But 
upon  my  ideal  summer  day,  I  suppose  that 
alter  looking  over  your  sick-list,  and  all 
your  memoranda,  you  find  that  there  is 
nothing  to  do  that  need  take  you  to-day 
beyond  your  own  little  realm.  And  so, 
with  the  delightful  sense  of  leisure  to 
breathe  and  think,  you  walk  forth  into 
the  green  shade  to  spend  the  summer 
afternoon.     Bring  with  you  two  or  three 
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books:  bring  the  Times  that  came  that 
morning :  you  will  not  read  much,  but  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  you  may  read  if 
you  choose;  and  then  sit  down  upon  a 
garden-seat,  and  think  and  fbel.  Do  you 
not  feel,  my  friend  of  even  five-and-thirty, 
that  there  is  music  yet  in  the  mention  of 
summer  days?  Well,  enjoy  that  music 
now,  and  the  vague  associations  which 
are  summoned  up  by  the  name.  Do  not 
put  oflT  the  enjoyment  of  these  things  to 
some  other  day.  You  will  never  have 
more  time,  nor  better  opportunity.  The 
little  worries  of  the  present  cease  to  sting 
in  the  pensive  languor  of  the  season.  En- 
joy the  sunshine  and  the  leaves  while  they 
last ;  they  will  not  last  long.  Grasp  the 
day  and  hold  it  and  rejoice  in  it ;  some 
time  soon  you  will  find  of  a  sudden  that 
the  summer  time  has  passed  away.  You 
come  to  yourself,  and  tind  it  is  December. 
The  earth  seems  to  pause  in  its  orbit  in 
the  dreary  winter  days  ;  it  hurries  at  ex- 
press speed  through  summer.  You  wish 
you  could  2>ut  on  a  break,  and  make  time 
go  on  more  slowly.  Well,  watch  the 
sand-grains  as  they  pass.  Remark  the 
several  minutes,  yet  without  making  it  a 
task  to  do  so.  As  you  sit  there,  you  will 
think  of  old  summer  days  long  ago ;  of 
green  leaves  long  since  faded ;  of  sunsets 
gone.  Well,  each  had  its  turn  ;  the  pres- 
ent has  nothing  more.  And  let  us  think 
of  the  past  without  being  lackadaisical. 
Look  now  at  your  own  little  children  at 
play ;  that  sight  will  revive  your  flagging 
interest  in  life.  Look  at  the  soft  turf, 
feel  the  gentle  air  ;  these  things  are  pres- 
ent now.  What  a  contrast  to  the  hard, 
repellent  earth  of  winter !  I  think  of  it 
like  the  difference  between  the  man  of 
sternly  logical  mind,  and  the  genial,  kind- 
ly man  with  both  head  and  heart !  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  agree  with  me  in 
holding  such  to  be  the  true  type  of  man. 
Not  but  what  some  people  are  proud  of 
being  all  head  and  no  heart.  There  is  no 
flummery  about  them.  It  is  stern,  severe 
sense  and  principle.  Well,  my  friends, 
say  I  to  such,  you  are  (in  a  moral  sense) 
deficient  of  a  member.  Fancy  a  mortal 
hopping  through  creation,  and  boasting 
that  he  was  born  with  only  one  leg !  Or 
even  if  you  have  a  little  of  the  kindly  ele- 
ment, but  very  little  when  compared  with 
the  logical,  you  have  not  much  to  boast 
of.  Your  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
man  who  has  two  legs  indeed,  but  one  of 
them  a  great  deal  longer  than  the  other. 


It  is  pleasanter  to  spend  the  summer 
days  in  an  inland  country  place,  than  by 
the  seaside.  The  sea  is  too  glaring  in 
sunshiny  weather ;  the  prospects  are  too 
extensive.  It  wearies  eyes  worn  by 
much  writing  and  reading  to  look  at  dis- 
tant hills  across  the  water.  The  true 
locality  in  which  to  enjoy  the  summer- 
time is  a  richly-wooded  country,  where 
you  have  hedges  and  hedge-rows,  and 
clumps  of  trees  every  where :  where  ob- 
jects for  the  most  part  are  near  to  you ; 
and  above  all,  are  green.  It  is  pleasant 
to  live  in  a  district  where  the  roads  are 
not  great  broad  highways,  in  whose  cen- 
ter you  feel  as  if  you  wer^  condemned  to 
traverse  a  strip  of  arid  desert  stretching 
through  the  landscape;  and  where  any 
carriage  short  of  a  four-in-hand  looks  so 
insignificantly  small.  Give  me  country 
lanes :  so  narrow  that  their  glare  does  not 
pain  the  eye  upon  even  the  sunniest  day : 
so  narrow  that  the  eye  without  an  effort 
takes  in  the  green  hedges  and  fields  on 
either  side  as  you  drive  or  walk  along. 

And  now,  look  away  mentally  from  this 
cool  shady  verdure  amid  which  we  are 
sitting ;  let  us  think  of  summer  days  else- 
where, let  us  think  of  them  listlessly,  that 
we  may  the  more  enjoy  the  quiet  here  :  as 
a  child  on  a  frosty  winter  night,  snug  in 
his  little  bed,  puts  out  a  foot  for  a  mo- 
ment into  the  chilly  expanse  of  sheet  that 
stretches  away  from  the  warm  nest  in 
which  he  lies,  and  then  pulls  it  swiftly 
back  again,  enjoying  the  cozy  warmth  the 
more  for  this  little  reminder  of  the  bitter 
chill.  Here,  where  the  air  is  cool,  pure, 
and  soft,  let  us  think  of  a  hoarding  round 
some  old  house  which  the  laborers  are 
pulling  down,  amid  clouds  of  the  white. 
Winding,  parching  dust  of  lime,  on  a  sul- 
try summer  day.  I  can  hardly  think  of 
any  human  position  as  woi^se,  if  not  in- 
tended directly  as  a  position  of  torture. 
I  picture,  too,  a  crowded  wharf  on  a  river 
in  a  great  town,  with  ships  lyhig  along- 
side.  There  is  a  roar  of  passing  drays,  a 
cracking  of  draymen's  whips,  a  howling 
of  the.  draymen.  There  is  hot  sunshine ; 
there  are  clouds  of  dust ;  and  I  see  several 
poor  fellows  wheeling  heavy  casks  in  bar- 
rows up  a  narrow  plank  into  a  ship.  Their 
faces  are  red  and  puffy  with  the  exertion : 
their  hair  is  dripping.  Ah !  the  summer 
day  is  hard  upon  these  poor  fellows !  But 
it  would  be  pleasant  to-day  to  drive  a  loco 
motive  engine  through  a  fine  agricultural 
country,  particularly  if  one  were  driving  an 
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express  train,  and  so  were  not  worried 
by  perpetual  Stoppages.  I  have  often 
thoujjht  that  I  should  like  to  be  an  ens^ine- 
driver.  Should  any  revolution  or  convulsion 
destroy  the  Church,  it  is  to  that  field  of  in- 
dustry that  I  should  devote  my  energies. 
I  should  stipulate  not  to  drive  luggage- 
trains  ;  and  if  I  had  to  begin  with  third- 
class  passenger  trains,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  a  few  months,  by  dint  of  great 
punctuality  and  carefulness,  and  by  hav- 
ing my  engine  always  beautifully  clean 
and  bright,  I  should  be  promoted  to  the 
express.  There  was  a  time  when  driving 
a  locomotive  was  not  so  pleasant  as  now. 
In  departed  days,  when  the  writer  was 
wont  to  stand  upon  the  foot-plates, 
through  the  kindness  of  engine-driving 
friends  now  far  away,  there  was  a  difficul- 
tv  in  lookins:  out  ahead :  the  current  of 
air  was  so  tremendous,  and  particles  of 
dust  were  driven  so  viciously  into  one's 
eves.  But  advancinc:  civilization  has  re- 
moved  that  disadvantage.  A  snug  shel- 
ter is  now  provided  for  the  driver ;  an 
iron  partition  arises  before  him,  with  two 
panes  of  glass  through  which  to  look  out. 
The  result  is  that  he  can  maintain  a  far 
more  effectual  look-out ;  and  that  he  is  in 
great  measure  protected  from  wind  and 
weather.  Yes,  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
be  an  engine-driver,  especially  on  such  a 
day  as  this.  Pleasant  to  look  at  the  great 
train  of  carriages  standing  in  the  station 
before  starting ;  to  see  the  piles  of  lug- 
gage going  up  through  the  exertions  of 
hot  porters :  to  see  the  numbers  of  pas- 
sengers, old  and  young,  cool  and  flurried, 
with  their  wraps,  their  newspapers,  their 
books,  at  length  arranged  in  the  soft, 
roomy  interiors:  and  then  the  sense  of 
power,  when  by  the  touch  of  a  couple  of 
fingers  upon  the  lever,  you  make  the 
whole  mass  of  lus:2:aG:e,  of  life,  of  human 
mterests  and  cares,  start  gently  mto  mo- 
tion ;  till,  gathering  speed  as  it  goes,  it 
tears  through  the  ijreen  stillness  of  the 
summer  noon,  amid  daisied  fields,  through 
little  woody  dells,  through  clumps  of 
groat  forest  trees,  within  sight  of  quiet 
old  manor  houses,  across  little  noisy 
brooks  and  fair  broad  rivers,  beside 
churchyard  walls  and  gray  ivied  churches, 
alongside  of  roads  where  you  see  the 
pretty  phaeton,  the  lordly  coach,  the  lum- 
bering wagon,  and  get  glimpses  that 
suggest  a  whole  picture  of  the  little  life 
of  numbers  of  vour  fellow-men,  each  with 
heart  and  mind  and  concerns  and  fears 


very  like  your  own.  Yes,  my  friend,  if 
you  rejoice  in  fair  scenery,  if  you  sympa- 
thize with  all  modes  of  human  life — if  you 
have  some  little  tuni  for  mechanics,  for 
neatness  and  accuracy,  for  that  which 
faithfully  does  the  work  it  was  made  to 
do,  and  neither  less  nor  more :  retain  it 
in  your  mind  as  an  ultimate  end,  that  you 
may  one  day  drive  a  locomotive  engine. 
You  need  not  of  necessity  become  greasy 
of  aspect ;  neither  need  you  become  black. 
I  never  have  known  more  tidy,  neat,  ac- 
curate, intelligent,  sharp,  punctual,  re- 
sponsible. God-fearing,  and  truly  respect- 
able men,  than  certain  engine-drivers. 

Remember  the  engine  must  be  a  loco- 
motive engine.  Your  taste  for  scenery 
and  life  will  not  be  gratified  by  employ- 
ment on  a  stationary  one.  And  it  is  fear- 
fully hot  work  on  a  summer  day  to  take 
charge  of  a  stationary  steam-engine ;  while 
(perhaps  you  would  not  think  it)  to  drive 
a  locomotive  is  perfectly  cool  work.  You 
never  feel,  in  that  rapid  motion,  the  rag- 
ing flame  that  is  doing  its  work  so  near 
you.  The  driver  of  the  express  train 
may  be  a  man  of  large  sympathies,  of 
cheerful  heart,  of  tolerant  views;  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  engine  of  a  coal-pit  or 
factory,  even  of  a  steamship,  is  apt  to  ac- 
quire contracted  ways  of  tliinking,  and  to 
become  somewhat  cynical  and  gloomy  in 
his  ideas  as  to  the  possible  amelioration 
of  society.  It  can  not  be  a  pleasing  em- 
ployment, one  would  think,  on  a  day  like 
this,  to  sit  and  watch  a  great  engine-fire, 
and  mend  it  when  needful.  That  occupa- 
tion would  not  be  healthful,  either  to 
mind  or  body.  I  dare  say  you  remember 
the  striking  and  beautiful  description  in 
Mr.  Dickens's  Old  Ouriosity  Shop^  of  a 
man  who  had  watched  and  fed  a  fumace- 
fire  for  years,  till  he  had  come  to  think 
of  it  as  a  living  being.  The  fire  was  older 
than  he  was ;  it  had  never  gone  out  since 
before  he  was  born.  I  can  imagine,  per- 
fectly well,  what  kind  of  effect  such  a 
mode  of  life  would  have  had  on  myself. 
And  very  few  readers  are  likely  to  have 
within  themselves  an  intellectual  and 
moral  fiber  of  bent  and  nature  so  deter- 
mined, that  they  are  not  what  they  are, 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  exter- 
nal circumstances  which  have  been  acting 
upon  them  all  through  life.  Did  you 
ever  think  to  yourself  that  you  would  like 
to  make  a  trial  for  a  few  days'  space,  of 
certain  modes  of  life  very  different  from 
your  own,  and  very  different  from  each 
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other?  I  have  done  so  many  a  time. 
AikI  a  lazy  summer  atternoon  liere  in  the 
green  shade  is  the  time  to  try  and  picture 
out  such.  Think  of  being  to-day  in  a 
stiflhiix  countin<x-house  in  tlie  hot  bustUn«: 
town.  I  have  been  especially  interested 
in  a  glazed  closet  which  I  have  seen  in  a 
C(Jitaui  immensely  large  and  very  crowd- 
ed shop  in  a  certain  beautiful  city.  It  is 
a  Sort  of  little  office  partitioned  oft*  from 
the  sho]> ;  it  has  a  sloping  table,  with 
three  or  four  huge  books  bound  in  parch- 
ment. There  is  a  ceaseless  bustle,  crush, 
and  hum  of  talking  outside ;  and  inside 
there  are  clerks  sitting  writing,  an<l  re- 
ceiving money  through  little  pigeon-holes. 
I  should  like  to  sit  for  two  or  three  days 
in  a  corner  of  that  little  retreat ;  and  to 
write  a  sermon  there.  It  would  be  curi- 
ous to  sit  there  to-day  in  the  shadow, 
and  to  see  the  warm  sunbeams  only  out- 
side through  a  distant  window,  resting 
on  sloping  roof'<.  If  one  did  not  get  sea- 
sick, there  would  be  something  fresli  in  a 
summer  day  at  sea.  It  is  always  cool 
and  breezy  there,  at  least  in  these  lati- 
tudes, on  the  warmest  dav.  Above  all 
there  is  no  dust.  Think  of  the  luxurious 
cabin  of  a  fine  yacht  to-day.  Deep  cush- 
ions ;  rich  curtains ;  no  tremor  of  ma- 
chinery ;  flowers,  books,  carpets  inches 
thick;  and  through  the  Avhidows,  dim 
liills  and  blue  sea.  Then,  flying  away  in 
spirit,  let  us  go  to-day  (only  in  imagina- 
tion) into  the  Courts  of  Law  at  Westmin- 
ster. The  atmosphere  on  a  summer  day 
in  these  scenes  is  always  hot  and  choky. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  summer  time  in 
the  sunshine  through  the  dustv  lanterns 
in  the  roofs.  Thinking  of  these  courts, 
and  of  all  their  belon<xin<;s  and  associa- 
tions,  here  on  this  day,  is  like  the  child 
already  mentioned  when  he  puts  his  foot 
into  a  very  cold  corner  of  hi-s  bed,  that  he 
may  pull  it  back  with  special  sense  of 
what  a  blessing  it  is  that  he  is  not  bodily 
in  tliat  verv  cold  corner.  Yes,  let  us  en- 
loy  this  spot  wliere  we  are,  the  more 
keenly,  for  thinking  of  the  very  last  place 
in  this  world  where  we  should  like  to-day 
to  be.  I  went  latelv  (on  a  bright  dav 
in  May)  to  revive  old  lemembrances  of 
Westmmster  Hall.  The  judges  of  the 
present  time  are  very  able  and  incorrupti- 
ble men  ;  but  they  arc  much  uglier  than 
the  judges  I  remember  in  my  youth.  Sev- 
eral of  them,  in  their  peculiar  attire,  hard- 
Iv  looked  like  human  beinj^s.  Almost  all 
wore  wigs  a  great  deal  too  large  for  them ; 


I  mean  much  too  thick  and  massive.  The 
Queen^s  Counsel,  for  tho  most  part,  seem- 
ed much  younger  than  they  used  to  be; 
but  I  was  aware  that  this  phenomenon 
arose  from  the  fact  that  I  myself  was 
older.  And  various  barristers,  who,  ii^' 
teen  years  since,  were  handsome,  smooth- 
faced young  men,  had  now  a  complexion 
rough  as  a  nutmeg-grater,  and  red  with 
that  unhealthy  color  which  is  produced 
by  long  hours  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere. 
The  Courts  at  Westminster,  for  cramped 
space  and  utter  absence  of  ventilation, 
are  nothing  short  of  a  disgrace  to  a  civil- 
ized nation.  Hut  the  most  painful  reflec- 
tion which  they  suggest  to  a  man  with  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  practical  working 
of  law,  is,  how  vainly  human  law  strives 
to  do  justice.  There,  on  the  benches 
of  the  various  courts,  you  have  a  number 
of  the  most  able  and  honest  men  in  Brit- 
ain ;  skilled  by  long  practice  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  truth 
an<l  falsehood ;  and  yet,  in  five  cases  oat 
of  six  that  come  before  them,  they  signal- 
ly fail  of  redressing  the  wrongs  brought 
before  them.  Unhappily,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  much  delay  must  occur  in  all 
legal  procedure ;  and  further,  the  ma* 
chhierv  of  the  law  can  not  be  set  in  mo- 
tion  unless  at  very  considerable  expense. 
Now,  every  one  knows  that  delay  in  gain- 
ing a  legal  decision  of  a  debated  question, 
very  often  amounts  to  a  decision  against 
both  parties.  What  enjoyment  of  the 
summer  davs  has  the  harassed  suitor, 
waiting  in  nervous  anxiety  for  the  judg- 
ment or  the  verdict  which  may  be  hw 
ruin  ?  For  very  small  things  may  be  the 
ruin  of  many  men.  A  few  pounds  to  be 
paid  may  dip  an  honest  man's  head  under 
water  for  years  or  for  life.  But  the  great 
evil  of  the  law,  after  all,  is  that  it  costs  so 
much.  I  am  aware  that  this  may  be  do 
body's  fault ;  it  may  be  a  vice  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  thhigs.  Still,  where  the 
matter  in  question  is  of  no  very  great 
amount,  it  is  a  fact  that  makes  the  wise 
man  willing  rather  to  take  injustice  than 
to  go  to  law.  A  man  meets  with  an  in- 
jury ;  he  sustains  some  wrong.  He  brings 
his  action ;  the  jury  give  him  ten  or 
twenty  pounds  damages.  Tlie  jury  fancy 
that  this  sum  will  make  him  amends  foft 
what  he  h:is  lost  or  suflered ;  they  ianoj 
that  of  course  he  will  get  tbis  sum. 
What  would  the  jury  think  if  told  that 
he  will  never  get  a  penny  of  it  ?  It  will 
all  go  (and  probably  a  good  deal  more) 
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for  extra  costs ;  that  is,  the  costs  the  win- 
ning party  will  have  to  pay  his  own  at- 
torney, besides  the  costs  in  the  cause 
which  the  losing  pai-ty  has  to  pay.  No 
one  profits  pecuniarily  by  that  verdict  or 
that  trial,  except  the  lawyers  on  either 
side.  And  does  it  not  reduce  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  to  an  absurdity,  to 
think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
decision,  no  matter  on  which  side,  does 
no  good  to  the  man  in  whose  favor  it  is 
given  ? 

Another  thing  which  makes  the  courts 
of  law  a  sad  sight  is,  that  probably  in  no 
scene  in  human  affairs  are  disappointment 
and  success  set  in  so  sharp  contrast  — 
broufirht  so  close  tocfcther.  There,  on  the 
bench,  dignified,  keen,  always  kind  and 
polite,  (for  the  days  of  bullying  have 
gone  by,)  sits  the  Chief-Justice  —  a  peer 
(if  he  pleases  to  be  one) — a  great,  distin- 
guished, successful  man  ;  his  kindred  all 
proud  of  him.  An<l  there,  only  a  few 
yards  off,  sharp  -  featured,  desponding, 
soured,  sits  poor  Mr.  liriefiess,  a  disap- 
pointed man,  living  in  lonely  chambers  in 
the  Temple  ;  a  hermit  in  the  great  wilder- 
ness of  London  ;  in  slun't  a  total  failure  in 
life.  Very  likely  he  absurdly  over-esti- 
mates his  talents,  and  what  he  could  have 
done  if  he  had  had  the  chance;  but  it  is 
at  least  possible  that  he  may  have  in  him 
the  genius  of  another  Follett,  wasting 
sadly  and  uselessly  away.  Now,  of 
course,  in  all  professions,  and  all  walks 
of  life,  there  aie  success  and  failure ;  but 
there  i-^  none,  I  think,  in  which  poor  fail- 
ure must  bear  so  keenly  the  trial  of  being 
daily  and  closely  set  in  contrast  with 
flushed  success.  ]\[r.  Smith  and  IVIr. 
Brown  were  rival  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
Miss  Jones;  Mr.  Smith  succeeded,  and 
Mr.  Brown  failed ;  but  though  Mr. 
Brown  feels  his  mortification  severely 
even  as  things  aie,  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  worse  if  he  were  compelled  to  follow 
at  a  hundre<l  vards  distance  Mr.  Smith 
and  Miss  Jones  in  their  moonlii^ht  walks, 
and  contemplate  their  liappini'ss ;  to  be 
present  when  they  are  married,  and  daily 
to  attend  them  throughout  their  marnage 
excursion.  Or  some  one  else  gets  the 
bishopric  you  wish(»d  for,  but  you  are  not 
obliged  daily  to  cont(Mn}»late  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  palace  wliioh  you  had  hoped 
to  call  vour  own.  In  most  cases  in  this 
world  failure  mav  look  awav  from  the 
8UC(?ess  which  mak(»s  its  eves  sore  and 
its  heart  heavv.     You  trv  to  have  a  kind- 


ly feeling  towards  the  man  who  succeed- 
ed where  you  failed,  and  in  time  you 
have  it ;  but  just  at  first  you  would  not 
have  liked  to  have  had  ever  before  you 
the  visible  manifestation  of  his  success 
and  your  failure.  You  must  have  a  very 
sweet  nature,  and  (let  me  say  it)  much 
help  from  a  certain  high  quarter,  if,  with- 
out the  least  envy  or  jealousy,  genially 
and  unsoured,  you  can  daily  look  upon 
the  man  who,  without  deserving  to  beat 
you,  actually  did  beat  you  ;  at  least  while 
the  wound  is  fresh. 

And  while  talking  of  disappointment 
and  success  in  courts  of  law,  let  me  re- 
mark that  petty  success  sometimes  pro- 
duces, in  vulgar  natures,  manifestations 
which  are  inexpressibly  disgusting.  Did 
vou  ever  remark  the  exultation  of  some 
low  Jew  attorney  when  he  had  succeeded 
in  snapping  a  verdict  in  some  contempti- 
ble case  which  he  had  taken  up  and  car- 
ried on  upon  speculation  ?  I  haS'e  wit- 
nessed such  a  thing,  and  can  not  but  say 
that  it  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most 
revolting  and  disgusting  phases  which  it 
is  possible  that  human  nature  should  as- 
sume. I  think  I  see  the  dirty,  oily-look- 
ing animal,  at  once  servile  and  insolent, 
with  trickery  and  rascality  in  every  line 
of  his  countenance,  rubbing  his  hands  in 
the  hour  of  his  triumph,  and  bustling 
about  to  make  immediate  preparation  for 
availing  himself  of  it.  And  following 
him,  also  sneakingly  exulting,  I  see  an 
object  more  dirty,  more  oily  looking, 
than  the  Jew  attorney  ;  it  Is  the  Jew  at- 
torney's clerk.  And  on  such  an  occasion, 
glancing  at  the  bench,  when  the  judg- 
ment-seat was  occupied  by  a  judge  who 
had  not  vet  learned  never  to  look  as  if  he 
thought  or  felt  any  thing  in  particular,  I 
have  discerned  upon  the  judicial  coun- 
tenance an  e;ifpression  of  disgust  as  deep 
as  my  own. 

Pleasanter  scenes  come  up  this  after- 
noon with  the  mention  of  sunmier  days. 
I  see  depths  of  wood,  where  all  the  light 
is  coolly  green,  and  the  rippling  brook  is 
crystal  clear.  I  see  vistas  through  pines, 
like  cathedral  vaults;  the  space  inclosed 
looks  on  a  simshinv  dav  almost  black,  an<l 
a  bit  of  briofht  blue  skv  at  the  end  of  each 
is  framed  by  the  trees  into  the  likeness 
of  a  Gothic  window.  I  see  walls  of  gray 
rock  on  either  side  of  a  river,  noisy  and 
brawling  in  winter-time,  but  now  quiet 
and  low.     For   two   or   three  miles  the 
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walls  of  rock  stretch  onward ;  there  arc 
thick  woods  above  them,  and  here  and 
there  a  sunny  lield  :  masses  of  ivy  clothe 
the  rock  in  jilacos ;  long  s]>rays  of  ivy 
hang  over.  I  walk  on  in  thought  till  I 
reach  the  opening  of  the  glen;  here  a 
green  hank  slopes  ui)ward  from  a  dark 
pool  below,  and  there  is  a  fair  stretch  of 
champaign  country  beyond  the  river ;  on 
the  summit  of  the  green  bank,  on  this 
side,  moldering,  gray,  ivied,  lonely,  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  which  has 
kept  its  place  here  for  seven  hundred 
yeai'8.  I  sec  the  sky  framing  eastern 
window,  its  tracery  gone.  There  are 
masses  of  large  daisies  varying  the  sward, 
and  the  sweet  fraijninco  of  vounix  clover 
is  diffused  through  all  the  air.  T  turn 
a<ide,  and  walk  through  lines  of  rose- 
trees  in  their  summer  porfi*ction.  I  hear 
the  drowsv  hum  of  the  laden  bees.  Sud- 
denlv  it  is  the  twilight,  the  long  twilight 
of  Scotmnd,  which  would  sometnnes  serve 
you  to  read  by  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
The  crimson  flush  has  faded  from  the 
bosom  of  the  river ;  if  you  are  alone,  its 
murnmr  begins  to  turn  to  a  moan  ;  the 
white  stones  of  the  churchyard  look  spec- 
tral through  the  trees.  1  think  of  poor 
Doctor  A<lam,  the  great  Scotch  school- 
master of  the  last  century,  the  teacher  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  his  last  words,  when 
tlie  shadow  of  death  w:is  falliiig  deeper : 
*"■  It  grows  dark,  boys ;  you  may  go." 
Then  with  the  professional  bias,  I  go  to 
a  certain  beautiful  promise  whicli  the 
deepening  twilight  sel<loni  fails  to  suggest 
to  me ;  a  promise  which  tells  us  how  the 
Christian's  day  shall  end,  how  the  day  of 
life  might  be  somewhat  overcast  and 
dreary,  but  liLjht  should  come  on  the 
darkened  wav  at  hist.  *'  It  shall  come 
to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  light  shall 
not  be  clear  nor  dark.  But  it  shall  be 
one  dav  which  shall  be  known  to  the 
Lord,  not  day,  nor  night ;  but  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  at  evening  time  it  shall 
be  light."  I  think  of  various  senses  in 
which  it  might  be  shown  that  these  words 
apeak  truly,  in  which  its  great  princi[)le 
holds  good,  that  signal  blessing  shall  come 
when  it  is  needed  most  and  expeote«l 
least;  but  I  think  mainly  how,  some- 
times, at  the  close  of  the  checkered  and 
sober  dav,  the  hotter  sun  has  broken 
through  the  clouds,  an<l  made  the  flam- 
ing  west  all  purple  and  gold.  I  think 
how  always  the  purer  light  comes,  if  not 
in  this  world,  then  in  a  better.     Bowing 


his  head  to  pass  under  the  dark  portal, 
the  Christian  lifts  it  on  tho  other  sido  in 
tin;  presence  and  tho  light  of  €rod«  I 
think  how  you  and  I,  my  reader,  maj 
perhaps  have  stood  iu  the  chamber  of 
death,  and  seen  in  the  liorizou  the  snin- 
mer  sun  in  glory  going  down.  But  it  ii 
only  to  us  who  remain  that  the  evening 
darkness  is  growing — only  for  us  that  the 
sun  is  going  down.  Look  on  the  sleep- 
ing features,  and  think :  *'  Thy  sun  shall  do 
more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon 
withdraw  herself;  for  the  Lord  shall  be 
thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of 
thy  mourning  shall  bo  ended."  And 
then,  my  reader,  tell  me — as  tho  even- 
ing falls  on  you,  but  not  on  him  ;  as  the 
shadows  deepen  on  you,  but  not  on  him ; 
as  the  darkness  gathers  on  you,  bnt  not  on 
him — if,  in  sober  reality,  the  glorious  pro- 
mise has  not  found  its  pci*fect  fnlfiUraent, 
that  ^^  at  the  evening  time  there  shall  be 
light !" 

Everyone  knows  that  Summer  Days  dis- 
pose one  to  a  certain  listlessly  meditative 
mood.  In  cold  weather,  out  of  doors  at 
least,  you  must  move  about  actively;  ittB 
only  by  the  evening  fireside,  watching  the 
dancing  shadows,  that  you  have  glimpses 
of  this  not  wholly  unprofitable  condition 
of  mind.  In  summer-time  you  sometimes 
feel  disposed  to  stand  and  look  for  a  good 
while  at  the  top  of  a  large  tree,  gentlj 
waving  about  in  the  blue  sky.  You  be- 
gin bv  thinking  it  would  be  curious  to  be 
up  there :  but  there  is  no  thought  or 
speculation,  moral,  politic^ol,  or  religions, 
which  may  not  come  at  the  end  of  the 
train  started  by  the  loftiest  branches  of 
the  great  beech.  You  are  able  to  sit  for 
a  considerable  space  in  front  of  an  ivied 
wall,  and  think  out  your  sermon  for  Sun- 
day as  you  look  at  the  dark  leaves  in  the 
sun.  Above  all,  it  is  soothing  and  sn^ 
gestive  to  look  from  a  hight  at  the  8<m 
outline  of  distant  hills  of  modest  eleva- 
tion ;  and  to  see,  between  yourself  aqi 
them,  many  farm-houses  and  many  HtW 
cottages  dotted  here  and  there.  Therei 
under  your  eye,  how  mnch  of  life,  and  of 
the  interests  of  life,  is  going  on!  Look 
ing  at  such  things,  you  muse,  in  a  vagoei 
desultory  wav.  T  wonder  whether  when 
ordinary  folk  profess  to  bo  thinking,  mnip 
ing,  or  meditating,  they  are  really  tlunk- 
ing  connectedly  or  to  any  purpose.  I 
daresay  the  truth  is  they  have  (so  to 
s])eak)  given  the  mitul  its  head ;  laid  the 
reins  of  the  will  on  the  mind's  neok ;  and 
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are  letting  it  go  on  and  about  in  a  way- 
ward, interrupted,  odd,  semi-conscious 
way.  They  are  not  holding  onward  on 
any  track  of  thought.  I  believe  that  com- 
mon-place human  beings  can  only  get 
their  ideas  upon  any  subject  into  shape  ! 
and  order  by  writing  them  down,  or  (at 
least)  expressing  them  in  words  to  some 
one  besides  themselves.  You  have  a 
walk  of  an  hour  before  you  :  you  resolve 
that  you  will  see  your  way  through  some 
perplexed  matter  as  you  walk  along ;  your 
mind  is  really  running  upon  it  all  the 
way ;  but  when  you  have  got  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  your  journey's  end,  you 
find  with  a  start  that  you  have  made  no 
progress  at  all :  you  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  seeing  what  to  think  or  do.  With 
most  people,  to  tneditate  means  to  ap- 
proach to  doing  nothing  at  all  as  closely 
IS  in  the  nature  of  humanity  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  And  in  this  sense  of  it,  summer 
3ays,  after  your  Avork  is  over,  are  the 
time  for  meditation.  So,  indeed,  are  quiet 
days  of  autumn  :  so  the  evening  general- 
ly, when  it  is  not  cold.  "  Isaac  went  out 
to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventide." 
Perhaps  he  thought  of  the  progress  of 
his  crops,  his  flocks,  his  afiairs ;  perhaps 
he  tbought  of  his  expected  wife :  most 
probably  he  thought  of  nothing  in  parti- 
cular ;  for  four  thousand  years  have  left 
human  nature  in  its  essence  the  self-same 
thing.  It  would  be  miserable  work  to 
moon  through  life,  never  thinking  except 
in  this  listless,  purposeless  way :  but  after 
hard  work,  when  you  feel  the  rest  has 
been  fairly  earned,  it  is  very  delightful 
on  such  a  day  and  in  such  a  scene  as  this, 
to  sit  down  and  muse.  The  analogy  which 
suggests  itself  to  me  is  that  of  a  carriage- 
horse,  long  constrained  to  keep  to  the 
even  track  along  hard  dusty  roads,  draw- 
ing a  heavy  burden  ;  now  turned  free 
into  a  cool  green  field  to  vvander,  and 
feed,  and  roll  about  untramraeled.  Even 
so  does  the  mind,  weary  of  consecutive 
thinking — of  thinking  in  the  track  and 
thinking  with  a  purpose  —  expatiate  in 
the  license  of  aimless  meditation. 

There  are  various  questions  which  may 
fitly  be  thought  of  in  the  listlessness  of 
this  summer  day.  They  are  questions 
the  consideration  of  which  does  not  much 
excite;  questions  to  which  you  do  not 
very  much  mind  whether  you  get  an  an- 
swer or  no.  I  have  been  thinking  for  a 
little  while,  since  I  finished  the  last  para- 
graph, of  this  point :  Whether  that  cler- 1 


gyman,  undertaking  the  charge  of  some 
important  church,  is  best  equipped  for  his 
duty,  who  has  a  great  many  sermons 
carefully  writtten  and  laid  up  in  a  box, 
ready  to  come  out  when  needed  :  or  that 
other  clergyman,  who  has  very  few  ser- 
mons fhlly  written  out,  but  who  has  spent 
great  pains  in  disciplining  his  mind  into 
that  state  in  which  it  shall  always  be  able 
to  produce  good  material.  Which  of 
these  has  made  best  progress  towards  the 
end  of  being  a  good  and  efficient  preach- 
er ?  Give  me,  I  should  say,  on  the  whole, 
the  solid  material  stock,  rather  than  the 
trained  mind.  I  look  with  a  curious  feel- 
ing upon  certain  very  popular  preachers, 
who  preach  entirely  extempore  :  who  make 
a  few  notes  of  their  skeleton  of  thought ; 
but  tnist  for  the  words  and  even  for  the 
illustrations  to  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment. They  go  on  boldly :  but  their  path 
crumbles  away  behind  them  as  they  ad- 
vance. Their  minds  are  in  splendid  work- 
ing order :  they  turn  off  admirable  work 
Sunday  by  Sunday  :  and  while  mind  and 
nervous  system  keep  their  spring,  that 
admirable  work  may  be  counted  on  al- 
most with  certainty.  They  have  Fortu- 
nio's  purse:  they  can  always  put  their 
hand  upon  the  sovereigns  they  need  :  but 
they  have  no  hoard  accumulated  which 
they  might  draw  from,  should  the  purse 
some  day  fail.  And  remembering  how 
much  the  success  of  the  extempore  speak- 
er depends  upon  the  mood  of  the  moment : 
remembering  what  little  things,  mental 
and  physical,  may  mar  and  warp  the  in- 
tellectual machine  for  the  moment :  re- 
membering how  entirely  successful  ex- 
tempore speaking  founds  on  perfect  confi- 
dence and  presence  of  mind :  remember- 
ing how  as  one  grows  older  the  nervous 
system  may  get  shaken  and  even  broken 
down;  remembering  how  the  train  of 
thought  which  your  mind  has  produced 
melts  away  from  you  unless  you  preserve 
a  record  of  it,  (for  I  am  persuaded  that  to 
many  men  that  which  they  themselves 
have  written  looks  before  very  long  as 
strange  and  new  as  that  produced  by  an- 
other mind :)  remembering  these  things, 
I  say  to  myself,  and  to  you  if  you  choose 
to  listen :  Write  sermons  diligently : 
write  them  week  by  week,  and  always  do 
your  very  best;  never  make  up  your 
mind  that  this  one  shall  be  a  third-rate 
affair,  just  to  get  the  Sunday  over :  and 
thus  accumulate  material  for  use  in  days 
when  thoughts  will  not  come  so  readily, 
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aiul  when  the  hand  must  write  trembling- 
ly and  slow.  Don't  be  misled  by  any 
clap-trap  about  the  finer  thing  being  to 
have  the  mental  machine  always  equal  to 
its  t;isk.  You  can  not  have  timt.  Tlie 
mind  Is  a  wayward,  capricious  thing. 
The  ensrine  which  did  its  sixtv  miles  an 
hour  to-day,  may  be  depended  on  (bar- 
ring accident)  to  do  as  much  to-mor- 
row. !5ut  it  is  bv  no  means  certain  that 
because  you  wrote  vour  ten  or  twentv 
pages  to-day,  you  will  be  able  to  do  the 
like  on  another  day.  What  educated 
man  does  not  know,  that  when  he  sits 
doH'n  to  his  desk  after  breakfast,  it  is 
quite  uncertain  whether  he  will  accom- 
plish an  ordinary  task,  or  a  double  task, 
or  a  (quadruple  one  ?  Dogged  determina- 
tion mav  make  sure,  on  almost  everv  dav, 
of  a  decent  amount  of  produced  material : 
but  the  quality  varies  vastly,  and  the 
quantity  which  the  same  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  strain  will  produce  is  not  a 
priori  to  be  calculated.  And  a  spinning- 
jenny  will  day  by  day  produce  thread  of 
uniform  quality :  but  a  very  clever  man, 
by  very  great  labor,  will  on  some  days 
write  miserable  rubbish.  And  no  one 
will  feel  that  more  bitterly  than  himself. 

It  is  wonderful  how  ordinary,  sensible 
persons,  with  nothing  brilliant  about  them, 
mav  live  dailv  in  a  comfortable  feelinc: 
that  they  are  great  geniuses:  it  they  live 
constantlv  amid  a  little  circle  of  even  the 
most  incompetent  judges,  who  are  always 
I  ell  hi  cj:  them  that  thev  are  m-eat  geniuses. 
For  it  is  natural  to  conclude  tliat  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people  whom  yon  commonly 
see  is  a  fair  reflex  of  the  opinion  of  all  the 
world ;  and  it  i-i  wonderful  how  hiijhlv 
even  a  very  able  man  will  estimate  the 
value  of  the  opinion  of  even  a  very  stupid 
man,  provided  the  >tupid  man  entertains 
and  frequently  expresses  an  immensely 
high  opinion  of  the  very  able  man.  I 
have  known  a  man,  hoKling  a  somewhat 
important  position  fur  which  he  was  gross- 
Iv  unfit,  and  tor  which  everv  tme  knew  he 
was  grossly  unfit ;  yet  perfectly  ?elf-satis- 
lied  and  comiortable  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  crushed  many  men,  be- 
cause he  was  kept  up  by  two  or  three  in- 
dividuals who  frequently  assured  him  that 
he  was  a  very  eminent  and  useful  person. 
These  two  or  three  individuals  acted  as 
a  buffer  between  him  and  the  estimate  of 
mankind  at  large.  lie  received  their 
opinion  as  a  fliir  sample  of  the  general 


opinion.    He  was  indeed  a  man  of  vcrj 
moderate  ability  ;  but  I  have  known  an- 
other of  very  great  talent,  who  by  the 
hiudations  of  one  or  two  old  women  was 
led  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  abilities 
of  a  totally  diffei-ent  nature  from  those 
which  he  actually  possessed.     I  do   not 
mean  higher  abilities,  but  abilities  extend- 
ing into  a  field  into  which  his  peculiar 
talents  did  not  reach.     Yet  no  one  would 
have  been  sharper  at  discerning  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  judgment  of  the  old  womeu 
had  it  been  other  than  very  llattenng  to 
himself.      Who   is  there   that   docs  not 
know  that  sometimes  clever  young  men 
are  bolstered  up  into  a  self-coi\ceit  which 
does   them  much  harm  with    the   outer 
world,  bv  the  violent  admiration  and  flat- 
tery  of  their  mothers,  sisters,  and  aants  at 
home  ? 

But  not  merely  does  the  favorable  estt 
mate  of  the  little  circle  in  which  he  lives 
serve  to  keep  a  mnn  on  good  terms  with 
himself;  it  goes  some  way  towards  influ- 
encing the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held 
by  mankind  at  large  —  so  far,  that  is,  as 
mankind  at  large  know  any  thing  about 
him.     I  have  known  such  a  thing  as  a 
family  whose  several  members  were  al- 
ways informing  every  body  they  met  what 
noble  fellows  the  other  members  of  the 
family  were.    And  I  am  persuaded  that 
all   this   really  had  some   rcsidt.    TTjey 
mtrc  fine  fellows,  no  doubt ;  but  this  tend- 
e^l  to  make  sure  that  they  should  not  be 
hid  under  a  bushel.     I  am  persuaded  thai 
if  half  a  <lozen  clever  young  men  were  to 
form  themselves  into  a  little  associatioD, 
each  member  of  which  should  be  pledged 
to  lose  no  opportunity  of  crying  up  the 
other     ^\Q    members    in     conversation, 
through  the  press,  and  in  every  other  W' 
sible  way,  this  would  materially  further 
their  success  in  life  and  the  estimation  in 
which    they   would    bo    held    wherever 
known.     The  world  would  take  them  at 
the  value   so   constantly  dinned  into  its 
ear.     When  you  read  on  a  silver  coin  the 
legend  one  shiUing^  you  readily  take  il 
for  a  shilUng ;  and  if  a  man  walks  about 
with  <jreA(t  yen  ins  painted  upon  him  in 
large  red  letters,  many  people  will  accept 
the  truth  of  the  inscription.     Everyone 
has  seen  how  a  knot  of  able  young  men 
hanging  together  at  college  and  in  after 
life  can  help  one  another  even  in  a  mate- 
rial sense,  and  not  less  valuably  by  kee^ 
ing  up  one  another's  heart.     All  this  is 
quite  fair,  and  so  is  even  the  matoal  praise 
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when  it  is  hearty  and  sincere.    For  seve- 
ral months  I  have  been  possessed  of  an 
idea  which  has  been  gradually  growing 
into  shape.     I  have  thouglit  of  getting  up 
an  association,  whose  members  should  al- 
ways hold  by  one  another,  be  true  to  one 
another,  and  cry  one  another  up.    A  friend 
to  whom  I  mentioned  my  plan  highly  ap- 
proved it,  and  suggested  the  happy  name 
of  the   Mutual    Exaltation    Society. 
The  association  would  be  limited  in  num- 
ber :  not  more  than  fifty  members  could 
be  admitted.     It  would  include  educated 
men  in  all  walks  of  life,  more  particularly 
men  whose  success  in  life  depends  in  any 
measure   upon   the   estimation  in  which 
they  are  commonly  held,  as  barristers, 
preachers,  authors,  and  the  like.     Its  pur- 
poses and  operations  have  already  been 
indicated  with  as  much  fullness  as  would 
be  judicious  at  the  present  juncture.     Mr. 
Bamum  and  Messrs.  Moses  and  Son  would 
be   consulted  on   the  details.     Sir  John 
Ellcsmere,  ex-solicitor-general  and  author 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Arts  of  Sdf-Adoancer 
menty  would  be  the  first  president,  and 
the  general  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
of  the  Mutual  Exaltation  Society.     The 
present   writer   will  be   secretary.    The 
only  remuneration  he  would  expect  would 
be  that  all  the  members  should  undertake, 
it    least  six  times   every  day,  to   make 
Tavorable  mention  of  a  recently  published 
fcvork.     Six  times  a  day  would  they  be 
expected  to  say  promiscuously  to  any  in- 
:«lligent  friend  or  stranger,  "  Have  you 
read  the  Recreations  of  a  Country  Par- 
don f     Most  wonderful  book !     Not  read 
it  ?     Go  to  Mudie's  and  get  it  directly  — 
ind   the  like.     For  obvious  reasons   it 
wonld  not  do  to  make  public  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  association  ;  the 
moral  weight  of  their  mutual  laudation 
ivonld  be  much  diminished.     But  clever 
young  men  in  various  parts  ot"  the  coun- 
try who  may  desire  to  join  the  society 
may  make  application  to  the  Editor  of 
Frasefs  Magazine^  inclosing  testimonials 
of  moral  and  intellectual  character.     Ap- 
plications will  be  received  until  the  first 
of  April,  1861. 

I  wonder  whether  any  real  impression 
U  produced  by  those  puffing  paragraphs 
which  appear  in  country  newspapers  about 
some  men,  and  which  are  written  either 
by  the  men  themselves  or  by  their  near 
relatives  and  friends.  I  think  no  impres- 
sion is  ever  produced  upon  intelligent 
people,  and  no  permanent  impression  upon 
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any  one.    Still,  among  a  rural  population, 
there  may  be  found  those  who  believe  all 
that  is  printed  in  a  newspaper ;  and  who 
think  that  the  man  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
newspaper  is  a  very  great  man.    And  if 
you  live  among  such,  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
regarded  by  them  as  a  heio.    The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Smith  receives  from  his  parish- 
ioners the  gift  of  a  silver  salver:  the  coun- 
ty paper  of  the  following  Friday  contains 
a  lengthy  paragraph  i*ecording  the  fact, 
and  giving  the  reverend  gentleman's  feel- 
ing and  a])i)ropriate    reply.     The  same 
worthy  clergyman  preaches  a  charity  ser- 
mon :  and  the  circumstance  is  recorded 
very  fully,  the  eloquent  peroration  being 
given  with  an  accuracy  which  says  much 
for  the  perfection  of  provincial  reporting 
— ^given,  indeed,  word  for  word.     Now  it 
is  natural  to  think  that  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
much  more  eminent  man  than  those  other 
men  whose  salvers  and  charity  sermons 
find  no  place  in  the  newspaper :  and  Mr. 
Smith's  agricultural  parishioners  no  doubt 
think   so.     A  different  opinion  is  enter- 
tained by  such  as  know  that  Mr.  Smith's 
uncle  is  a  large  proprietor  in  the  pufling 
newspaper ;  and  that  ho  wrote  the  articles 
in  question  in  a  much  warmer  strain  thnn 
that  in  which  they  appeared,  the  editor 
having  sadlv  curtailed   and  toned  them 
down.     In  the  long  run,  all  this  quackery 
does  no  good.     And  indeed  long  accounts 
in  pi^ovincial  journals  of  family  matter^j, 
weddings  and  the  like,  serve  only  to  make 
the  family  in  question  laughed  at.     Still, 
they  do  harm  to  nobody.    They  are  very 
innocent.    They  please  the  family  whose 
proceedings  are  chronicled;  and  if  the 
family  are  laughed  at,  why,  they  don't 
know  it. 

And,  happily,  that  which  we  do  not 
know  does  us  no  harm  :  at  least  gives  us 
no  pain.  And  it  is  a  law,  a  kindly  and  a 
reasonable  law,  of  civilized  life,  that  when 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man 
should  know  that  wliich  would  give  him 
pain,  he  shall  not  be  told  of  it.  Only  the 
most  malicious  violate  this  law.  Even 
they  can  not  do  it  long :  for  they  come  to 
be  excluded  from  society  as  its  comnian 
enemies.  One  great  characteristic  of  ed- 
ucated society  is  this:  it  is  always  under 
a  certain  degree  of  Restraint,  r^obody, 
in  public,  speaks  out  all  his  mind.  No 
body  tells  the  whole  truth,  at  least  in  pub- 
lic speeches  and  writings.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  when  an  inexperienced  man  in  Par- 
liament  (for  instance)  blurts  out  the  awk- 
18 
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ward  fact  which  every  body  knows,  but 
of  which  nobody  is  to  speak  except  in  the 
confidence  of  friendship  or  pi-ivate  society. 
How  such  a  man  is  hounded  down  !  He 
is  every  one's  enemy.  Every  one  is  afraid 
of  him.  No  one  knows  what  he  may  say 
next.  And  it  is  quite  fit  that  he  should 
be  stopped.  Civilized  life  could  not  other- 
wise go  on.  It  is  quite  right  (when  you 
calmly  reflect  upon  it)  that  the  county 
paper,  speaking  of  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, should  tell  as  how  this  much  re- 
spected gentleman  has  been  visiting  his 
constituents,  but  should  suppress  a  good 
deal  of  the  speech  he  made,  which  the 
editor  (though  of  the  same  politics)  tells 
you  frankly  was  worthy  only  of  an  escaped 
lunatic.  Above  all,  it  is  fit  and  decent 
that  the  very  odd  private  life  and  charac- 
ter of  the  legislator  should  be  by  tacit 
consent  ignored  even  ]>y  the  journals  most 
opposed  to  him.  It  is  right  that  kings 
and  nobles  should  be,  for  the  most  part, 
spoken  of  in  public  as  if  they  actually 
were  what  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  reminder  and  a  rebuke  to 
them:  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  mankind 
at  large  should  not  know  too  nmch  of  the 
actual  fact  as  to  those  above  them.  I 
should  never  object  to  calling  a  graceless 
duke  Yoitr  Grace:  nor  to  praying  for  a 
villainously  bad  monarch  as  our  inont  re- 
lighua  and  gracious  Khtg^  (I  know  quite 
well,  small  critic,  that  religious  is  an  ab- 
surd mistranslation ;  but  lot  us  take  the 
liturgy  in  the  sense  in  which  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  who  hear  it  under- 
stand it ;)  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  daily 
recurring  phrases  are  something  ever  sug- 
ge5?ting  what  mankind  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  those  in  eminent  station  ;  and 
a  kindly  determination  to  believe  that 
such  are  at  least  endeavoring  to  be  what 
they  ought.  Xo  doubt  there  is  often 
most  bitter  rebuke  in  the  names!  This 
law  of  Restraint  extends  to  all  the  doings 
of  civ'ilized  men.  No  one  does  anv  thing 
to  the  very  utmost  of  his  ability.  No  one 
speaks  the  entire  trutii,  unless  in  confid- 
ence. No  one  exerts  his  whole  bodily 
strength.  No  one  ever  spoke  at  the  very 
top  of  his  voice,  unless  in  mortal  extremi- 
ty. Unquestionably,  the  feeling  that  you 
must  work  within  limits  curtails  the  result 
accomplislwid.  You  may  see  this  in  cases 
in  which  the  restraint  of  the  civilized  man 
binds  him  no  longer.  A  man  delirious 
or  mad  nee<U  four  men  to  hold  him  :  there 
is  no  restraint  keeping  in  his  exertions ; 


and  you  see  what  physical  energy  can  do 
when  utterly  unlimited.  And  a  man  who 
always  siK)ke  out  in  public  the  entire 
truth  about  all  men  and  all  things,  wonld 
inspire  I  know  not  what  of  terror.  He 
would  be  like  a  mad  Malay  running  a 
muck,  dagger  in  hand.  If  the  person  who 
in  a  deliberative  assembly  speaks  of  an*^ 
other  person  as  his  vefierable  friend^  were' 
to  speak  of  him  there  as  he  did  half  an 
hour  before  in  private,  as  an  obstructive 
old  idiot^  how  people  would  start!  It 
would  be  like  the  bare  bones  of  the*  skele- 
ton showing  through  the  fair  covering  of 
flesh  and  blood. 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  eastward 
now ;  the  summer  day  will  soon  be  gone^ 
And  looking  about  on  this  beautiful  worlds 
I  think  of  a  }>oem  by  Bryant,  in  which  ho 
tells  us  how,  gazing  on  the  sky  and  thd 
mountains  in  June,  he  wished  that  when 
his  time  should  come,  the  green  turf  of 
summer  might  be  broken   to   make  his 
grave.     lie  could  not  bear,  lie  tells  us,  the 
idea  of  being  borne  to  his  restiug-plaoe 
through  sleety  winds,  and  covered  with 
icy  clods.     Of  course,  poets  give  us  fano- 
ful  views,  gained  by  looking  at  one  side 
of  a  picture  ;  and  De  Quincy  somewhere 
states  the   opposite  opinion,  that  death 
seems  sadder  in  summer,  because  there  ii 
a  feeling  that  in  quitting  this  world  oar 
friend  is  losing  more.     It  will  not  matter 
much,  friendly  reader,  to  you  aud  me^ 
what  kind  of  weather  there  may  be  on  the 
day  of  our   respective  funerals;  thoQf^ 
one  would  wish  for  a  pleasant,  sonshnqr 
time.     And  let  us  humbly  trust  that  whea 
we  go,  we  may  find  admission  to  a  plaee 
so  beautiful,  that  we  shall  not  nodsa  the 
green  fields  and  trees,  the  roses  and  honej^ 
suckle  of  June.    You  may  think,  perhqiii 
of  another  reason  beside  Bryant^  for  pifr 
ferring  to  die  in  the  summer-time ;  yoa 
remember  the  quaint  old  Scotch  lady,  if' 
ing  on  a  night  of  rain  and  hurricane,  who 
said  (in  entire  simplicity  and  with  nothing 
of  irreverence)  to  the  circle  of  relatioiii 
round  her  bed :    ''  Eh !   what  a  fearfii' 
nicht  for  me  to  be  fleein'  through  the 
air  !'*     And  perhaps  it  is  natural  to  think 
it  would  be  pleasant  for  the  parted  spirit, 
passing  away  from  human  ken  and  com- 
fort, to    mount  upwards,  anffel-gnided, 
through  the  soft  sunset  air  of  June,  tlh 
wanls  the  country  where  suns  never  set| 
an<l  wliere  all  the  days  are  summer  it^ 
But  all  this  is  no  better  than  a  waywavd 
fancy ;  it  founds  on  forgetfulneaa  of  the 
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nature  of  the  immaterial  soul,  to  think  that 
there  need  be  any  lengthened  journey,  or 
"any  flight  through  skies  either  stormy  or 
calm.  You  have  not  had  the  advantage, 
I  dare  say,  of  being  taught  in  your  child- 
hood the  catechism  which  is  drilled  into 
all  children  in  Scotland ;  and  which 
sketches  out  with  admirable  clearness  and 

frecisioQ  the  elements  of  Christian  belief, 
f  you  had,  you  would  have  been  taught 
to  repeat  words  which  put  a^vay  all  un- 
certainty as  to  the  intermediate  state  of 
departed  spirits.  "  The  souls  of  believers 
are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in  holi- 
ness, and  do  immediately  pass  into 
glory."  Yes  ;  immediately  ;  there  is  to 
the  departed  spirit  no  middle  space  at  all 
between  earth  and  heaven.  The  old  lady 
need  not  have  looked  with  any  apprehen- 
sion to  going  out  from  the  warm  chamber 
into  the  stormy  winter  night,  and  flying 
fiir  away.  Not  but  that  millions  of  miles 
raay  intervene;  not  but  that  the  two 
worlds  may  be  parted  by  a  still,  breath- 
less ocean,  a  fathomless  abyss  of  cold  dead^ 


space;  yet,  swift  as  never  light  went, 
swift  as  never  thought  went,  flies  the  just 
man's  spirit  across  the  profound.  One 
moment  the  sick-room,  tne  scaffold,  the 
stake ;  the  next,  the  paradisal  glory. 
One  moment  the  sob  of  parting  anguish  ; 
the  next,  the  great  deep  swell  of  the 
angels'  song.  Never  think,  reader,  that 
the  dear  ones  you  have  seen  die,  had  far 
to  go  to  meet  God  after  they  parted  from 
you.  Never  think,  parents  who  have 
seen  your  children  die,  that  after  they 
left  you,  they  had  to  traverse  a  dark  soli- 
tary way,  along  which  vou  would  have 
liked  (if  it  had  been  possible)  to  lead  them 
by  the  hand,  and  bear  them  company  till 
they  came  into  the  presence  of  God. 
You  did  80y  if  you  stood  by  them  till  the 
last  breath  was  drawn.  You  did  bear 
them  company  into  God's  very  presence, 
if  you  only  staid  beside  them  till  they 
died.  The  moment  they  left  you,  they 
were  with  him.  The  slight  pressure  of 
the  cold  fingers  lingered  with  you  yet ; 
but  the  httle  child  was  with  his  Saviour. 
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Under  the    above    title,   Mr,  R.    D. 
Owen,   formerly    member  of    Congress, 
and    American   Minister  to   Naples,  has 
published,  in  his  own  country,  a  volume 
on  so-called  supernatural  revelations  and 
appearances.     A  belief  in  such  things — 
apparently  coeval  with  humanity  itself — 
was  thoroughly  put  out  of  countenance 
in  the  last  century,  and  has  long  been,  left 
to  the  meanest  vulgar.     It  is  now  reviv- 
ing,  not  only  in  America,   but   in   this 
country,  with,  however,  this  material  dif- 
ference, that  the  modem  professor  of  the 
faith  claims  for  it  a  legitimate  place  in  the 
universal   frame  of  things,  and  presents 
himself  as  seeking  for  the  laws  under 
which  it  is  regulated.     Mr.  Owen  enters 
upon  his  work  in  this  spirit,     lie  collects, 
in   the   first   place,    narratives  involving 
mystic  facts  which  can  be  well  authenti- 
cated, and  then   endeavors  to  come  to 
some  general  conclusion  as  to  these  par- 
tial gleamings  from  the   confines  of  an- 


other world.  He  dbcusses  in  a  calm, 
reasoning  way,  the  opposition  to  mystic 
subjects,  which  appears  to  rest  on  a  syllo- 
gism: the  laws  of  nature  being  invariable, 
these  facts,  which  transcend  the  laws  of 
nature,  can  not  be  true. 

A  large  preliminary  section  is  devoted 
to  the  phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreaming. 
The  author  relates  anew  many  of  the  an- 
ecdotes formerly  related  by  Baxter,  Carl- 
yon,  and  Abercrombie,  and  adds  several 
which  he  has  himself  gathered  from  repu- 
table sources.  Of  the  latter,  the  following 
stnkes  us  as  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1835-6,  a  schooner 
was  frozen  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  close  to  Dorchester, 
which  is  nine  nules  from  the  river  Pede- 
udiac.  While  so  detained,  she  was  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  named 
Clarke,  who  is  at  this  time  captain  of  the 
schooner  Julia  Hallock,  trading  between 
New-York  and  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 
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"  (.'apt nil)  Cljirkc's  paternal  grandnio- 
tlier,  Sirs.  Ann  Dawc  Clarke,  to  whom 
lio  was  much  attached,  was  at  tliat  time 
living,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  well.  She 
was  residing  at  Lyme-Regis,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Dorset,  England. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  February, 
1830,  Captain  Clarke,  then  on  board  the 
schooner  referred  to,  had  a  dream  of  so 
vivid  a  character  that  it  produced  a  great 
impression  upon  him.  lie  dreamed  that, 
being  at  Lyme-Regis,  he  saw  pass  before 
him  the  funeral  of  his  grandmother.  lie 
took  note  of  the  chief  persons  who  com- 
posed the  procession,  observed  who  were 
the  pall-bearers,  who  were  the  mourners, 
and  in  what  order  they  walked,  and  dis- 
tinguished who  was  the  officiating  pastor. 
He  joined  the  procession  as  it  approach- 
ed the  churchyard  gate,  and  proceeded 
with  it  to  the  grave.  He  thought  (in  his 
dream)  that  the  weather  was  stormy,  and 
the  ground  wet,  as  after  a  heavy  rain ; 
and  he  noticed  that  the  wind,  being  high, 
blew  the  pall  partly  off  the  coffin.  Tlie 
graveyard  which  they  entered — the  old 
Protestant  one,  in  the  center  of  the  town 
—  was  the  same  in  which,  as  Captain 
Clarke  knew,  their  family  burying-place 
was.  He  perfectly  remcmberecl  its  situa- 
tion ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  the  funeral  pro- 
cession did  not  proceed  thither,  but  to 
another  part  of  the  churchyard,  at  some 
distance.  There  (still  in  his  dream)  he 
saw  the  open  grave,  ])ai1;ially  filled  with 
water,  as  from  the  rain  ;  and,  looking 
into  it,  he  particularly  noticed  floating  in 
the  water,  two  drowned  field-mice.  After- 
ward, as  he  thought,  he  conversed  with 
his  mother ;  and  she  told  him  that  the 
morning  had  been  so  tempestuous  that 
the  funeral,  originally  appointed  for  ten 
o'clock,  had  been  deferred  till  four.  He 
remarked,  in  reply,  that  it  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  for,  as  he  had  just 
arrived  in  time  to  join  the  procession, 
had  the  funeral  taken  i)lace  in  the  fore- 
noon, he  could  not  have  attended  it  at  all. 

"  nils  dream  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  Captain  Clarke  that  in  the  morn- 
ing he  noted  the  date  of  it.  Some  time 
afterward  there  came  the  news  of  his 
grandmother's  death,  with  the  additional 
particular  that  she  was  buried  on  the 
same  day  on  which  he,  being  in  North- 
America,  had  dreamed  of  her  funeral. 

"  When,  four  years  afterward.  Captain 
Clarke  visited  Lymo-Regis,  he  found  that 
every  paiticular  of  his  dream  minutely 


corresponded  with  the  reality.     The  pas- 
tor, the  pall-bearers,  the  mourners,  were 
the  same  persons  he  had  seen.    Yet  this,* 
we  may  suppose,  he  might  natarallj  have 
anticipated.    But  the  funeral  had  been 
appointed  for  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  tempestuotu 
weather  and  the  heavy  rain  that  was  fill- 
ing, it  had  been  delayed  until  four  in  the 
afternoon.      His  mother,   who   attended 
the  funeral,  distinctly  recollected  that  the 
high  wind  blew  the  pall  partially  off  the 
coffin.    In  consequence  of  a  wish  ezpresi- 
ed  by  the  old  lady  shortly  before  her 
death,  she  was  buried,  not  in  the  bniy- 
ing-place  of  the  family,  but  at  another 
spot  selected  by  herself;  and  to  this  spot 
Captain  Clarke,   without  any  indicttuo 
from  the  family  or  otherwise,  proceeded 
at   once,  as  directly  as  if  ho  had  beeH 
present  at  the  burial.    Finally,  on  ooni' 
paring  notes  with  the  old  sexton,  it  ip- 
])eared  that  the  heavy  rain  of  the  mon- 
ing  had  paitially  filled  the   grave,  nd 
that  there  were  actually  found  in  it  two 
field-mice  drowned* 

"  This  last  incident,  even  if  there  were 
no  other,  might  suffice  to  preclude  ill 
idea  of  accidental  coincidence. 

"The  above  was  narrated  to  me  by 
Captain  Clarke  himself,  with  permission  t# 
use  his  name  in  attestation  ot  its  truth." 

Another  section  gives  details  as  to  np- 
posed  haunted  liouses,  including  serenl 
cases  with  which  the  public  has  long 
been  familiar,  and  a  few  others,  gener* 
ally  of  modern  date,  which  are  here  in- 
troduced to  English  readers  for  thefint 
time.  Of  the  latter,  none  involves  mon. 
curious  occurrences,  or  has  been  broi^ 
forward  on  better  evidence,  than  the  cue 
of  the  Cideville  Parsona2;e.  This  if  » 
village  and  commune  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine-Inforieurc,  about  ei^h^ 
miles  north-west  of  Paris.  The  daU  tf 
so  recent  as  1850,  when  the  parsonage 
was  in  the  occupation  of  a  simple  priflit 
named  ]\r.  Tinel.  With  him  lived  -two 
boys,  respectively  of  twelve  and  foartecn 
years  of  age,  with  whom,  in  some  wif, 
the  mysterious  disturbances  were  appv^ 
ently  connected.  These  lasted  from  the 
26th  of  November,  1850,  till  the  15th  0» 
February  ensuing,  when  the  ohildren 
were  removed  from  the  house.  The  dr 
tails  are  given  by  Mr.  Owen  from  the  dfr 
positions  of  a  great  number  of  witneHOi 
m  a  legal  process  which  took  plaoe  ii 
consequence  of  the  distarbanoeSi  t(  ttl 
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instance  of  a  shepherd  who  was  reputed 
Dy  the  country  people  as  their  cause. 

Another  large  section  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  narratives  regarding  appear- 
ances of  people  out  of  the  body,  both 
during  life  and  after  death — all  incredi- 
ble, according  to  the  reigning  code  of 
faith  on  such  subjects,  and  yet  all  testi- 
fied to  by  direct  and  weighty  evidence. 
One  of  the  most  curious  refers  to  a  series 
of  circumstances  which  have  recently 
occurred  in  London,  and  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  vague  rumor. 

"  In  the  month  of  September,  1857,  Cap- 
tain G W ,  of  the  6th  Dragoon 

Guards,  went  out  to  India  to  join  his 
regiment. 

"  His  wife  remained  in  England,  resid- 
ing   at   Cambridge.     On   the    night  be- 
tween the  14th  and  15th  of  November, 
1857,  toward  morning,  she  dreamed  that 
she  saw  her  husband  looking  anxious  and 
ill,  upon  which  she  immediately  awoke, 
much  agitated.    It  was  bright  moonlight; 
and  looking  up,  she  perceived  the  same 
figure  standing  by  her  bedside.    Ho  ap- 
peared in  his  uniform,  the  hands  pressed 
across  the  breast,  the  hair   dilheveled, 
the  face  very  pale.    His  large  dark  eyes 
were  fixed  full  upon  her  ;  their  expression 
was  that  of  great  excitement,  and  there 
was  a  peculiar  contraction  of  the  mouth, 
habitual  to  him  when  agitated.     She  saw 
him,  even  to  each  minute  particular  of  his 
dress,  as  distinctly  as  she  had  ever  done 
ia  her  life;  and  she  remembers  to  have 
noticed  between  his  hands  the  white  of 
the  shirt-bosom,  unstained,  however,  with 
blood.    The  figure  seemed  to  bend  for- 
ward as  if  in  pain,  and  to  make  an  efibr{ 
to  speak;  but  there  was  no  sound.     It 
remained  visible,  the  wife  thinks,  as  long 
IS  a  minute,  and  then  disappeared. 

**  Her  first  idea  was  to  ascertain  if  she 
was  actually  awake.  She  rubbed  her 
3yes  with  the  sheet,  and  felt  that  the 
t;oacb  was  real.  Her  little  nephew  was 
in  bed  with  her :  she  bent  over  the  sleep- 
ing child  and  listened  to  its  breathing; 
the  sound  was  distinct,  and  she  became 
convinced  that  what  she  had  seen  was  no 
dream.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  she 
did  not  agahi  go  to  sleep  that  night.  ' 

**  Next  morning,  she  related  all  this  to 
her  mother,  expressing  her  conviction, 
thouffh  she  had  noticed  no  marks  of 
blood  on  his  dress,  that  Captain  W 


of  that  apparition,  that  she  thenceforth 
refused  all  invitations.  A  young  friend 
urged  her,  soon  afterward,  to  go  with 
her  to  a  fashionable  concert,  reminding 
her  that  she  had  received  from  Malta, 
sent  by  her  husband,  a  handsome  dress- 
cloak,  which  she  had  never  yet  worn ; 
but  she  positively  declined,  declaring 
that,  uncertain  as  she  was  whether  she 
was  not  already  a  widow,  she  would 
never  enter  a  place  of  amusement  until 
she  had  letters  from  her  husband  (if,  in- 
deed, he  still  lived)  of  later  date  than  the 
14th  of  November. 

"  It  was  on  a  Tuesday,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1857,  that  the  telegram  re- 
garding the  actual  fate  of  Captain  W 

was  published  in  London.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  killed  before  Lucknow 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

"This  news,  given  in  the  morning  pa- 
per, attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, a  London  solicitor,  who  had  in 

charge  Captain  W 's  affairs.    When, 

at  a  later  period,  this  gentleman  met  the 
widow,  she  informed  nim  that  she  had 
been  quite  prepared  for  the  melancholy 
news,  but  that  she  felt  sure  her  husband 
could  not  have  been  killed  on  the  15th  of 
November,  inasmuch  as  it  was  during  the 
night  between  the  14th  and  15  th  that  he 
appeared  to  herself.* 

'The  certificate  from  the  War-Office, 
however,  which  it  became  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's duty  to  obtain,  confirmed  the  date 
given  in  the  telegram  ;  its  tenor  being  as 
Ibllows : 


"No. 


9579 


War-Ofpice, 
ZOth  January^  1858. 


(( 


was  either  killed  or  grievously  wounded. 
Bo  fully  impressed  was  she  with  the  reality 


These  are  to  certify  that  it  appears, 
by  the  records  in  this  ofiSice,  that  Cap- 
tain G W ,  of  the  6th  Dragoon 

Guards,  was  killed  in  action  on  the  15th 
November,  1857. 

(Signed)  "  B.  Hawes." 

"  While  Mr.  Wilkinson's  mind  remained 
in  uncertainty  at  to  the  exact  date,  a  re- 
markable incident  occurred,  which  secm- 

a 

•  **  The  difference  of  longitude  between  London 
and  Lucknow  being  about  five  hours,  three  or  four 
o^clock  A.M.  in  London  would  be  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  A.M.  at  Lucknow.  But  it  was  in  the  after- 
nooHy  not  in  the  morning,  as  will  bo  seen  in  the 

sequel,   that  Captain  W was  killed.     Had   he 

fallen  on  the  15th,  therefore,  the  apparition  to  his 
wife  would  have  appeared  several  hours  before  the 
engagement  in  which  he  fell,  and  while  he  was  yet 
alive  and  well.*' 
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ed  to  cast  further  suspicion  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  telegram  and  of  the  certifi« 
cate.  That  gentleman  was  visiting  a 
friend,  whose  lady  has  all  her  life  had 
perception  of  apparitions,  while  her  hus- 
band IS  what  is  usually  called  an  impres- 
sible medium  ;  facts  whicli  are  known, 
however,  only  to  their  intimate  friends. 
Though  personally  acquainted  with  tliem, 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  thoir  names. 
Let  us  call  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N . 

"  Mr.  Wilkinson  related  to  them,  as  a 
wonderful  circumstance,  the  vision  of  the 
Captain's  widow  in  connection  with  his 
death,  and  described  the  figure  as  it  had 

appeared  to  her.     Mrs.  N ,  turning 

to  her  husband,  instantly  said  :  'That 
must  be  the  very  person  I  saw,  the  even- 
ing we  were  talking  of  India,  and  you 
drew  an  elephant  with  a  howdah  on  his 
back.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  described  his 
exact  position  and  appearance ;  the  uni- 
form of  a  British  officer,  his  hands  pressed 
across  his  breast,  his  form  bent  forward 
as  if  in  pain.    The  figure,'  she  added  to 

Mr.  W ,  '  appeared  just  behind  my 

husband,  and  seemed  looking  over  his 
left  shoulder.' 

"  '  Did  you  attempt  to  obtain  any  com- 
munication from  him  ?'  Mr.  Wilkinson 
asked. 

"  *  Yes ;  we  ])rocured  one  through  the 
medium  of  my  husband.' 

"  *  Do  you  remember  its  purport  ?' 

"  *  It  was  to  the  eifect  that  he  had  been 
killed  in  India  that  afternoon,  by  a  wound 
in  the  breast ;  and  adding,  as  I  distinctly 
remember:  "That  thing  I  used  to  go 
about  in  is  not  buried  yet."  I  particular- 
Iv  remarked  the  expression.' 
'  " '  When  did  this  happen  ?' 

"'About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
several  weeks  ago  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
the  exact  date.' 

"  '  Can  you  not  call  to  mind  something 
that  might  enable  you  to  fix  the  precise 
day  ?' 

"  Mrs.  N reflected.     '  I  remember 

nothing,'  she  said  at  last,  '  except  that 
jvhile  my  husband  was  drawing,  and  I 
was  talking  to  a  lady-friend  who  had  email- 
ed to  see  us,  we  were  interrupted  by  a 
servant  bringing  in  a  bill  for  some  Ger- 
man vinegar,  and  that,  as  I  recommended 
it  as  being  supenor  to  English,  we  had  a 
bottle  brought  in  for  inspection.' 

"  '  Did  you  pay  the  bill  at  the  time  ?' 

"  '  Yes ;  I  sent  out  the  money  by  the 
servant.' 


"  '  Was  the  bill  receipted  f* 

"  '  I  think  so ;  bnt  I  have  it  up-stairSi  and! 
can  soon  ascertain.' 

"  Mrs.  N produced  the  l»ll.    It^ 

receipt  bore  date  the  fawrleenth  of  No^ 
vember!  , 

"  This  confirmation  of  the  widow's 
viction  as  to  the  day  of  her  husband" 
death  produced  so  much  impression 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  that  he  called  at  the  offi^^ 
of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Greenwood,  the  anr>^ 
agents,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  no  xxkls- 
take  in  the  certificate.    But  nothing  there 
appeared  to  confirm  any  surmise  of  io- 

accuracy.    Captain  W *8  death  wu 

mentioned  in  two  separate  dispatches  of 
Sir  Colin  Campbell;  and  in  both  tfcc 
date  corresponded  with  that  given  in  the 
telegram. 

"  80  matters  rested,  until  in  the  month 
of  ]\Iarch,   1858,  the  family  of  Capttto 

W received  from  Captain  6 

C ,  then  of  the  Military  Train,  a  let- 
ter dated  near  Lucknow,  on  the  niD^ 
teenth  December,  1857.  Tliis  letter  in- 
formed them  that  Captain   W had 

been  killed  before  Lucknow,  while  gal- 
lantly leflding  on  the  squadron,  not  ontbe 
fifleenth  of  November,  as  reported  in  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  dispatches,  bat  on  the 
fourteenth^  in   the  afternoon.      Captain 

C was  riding  close  by  bis  side  at  the 

time  he  saw  him  fall.  He  was  struck  by 
a  fragment  of  shell  in  the  breast,  and  ne- 
ver spoke  afler  he  was  hit  He  was  bu- 
ried at  the  Dilkoosha ;  and  on  a  wooden 
cross  erected   by  his  friend,  Laentemuit 

K of  the  0th  Lancei*8,  at  the  head  of 

his  grave,  are  cut  the  initials  G.  W^  and 
the  date  of  his  death,  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  1857. 

"  The  War-Office  finally  made  the  oo^ 
rection  as  to  the  date  of  death,  bat  not 
until  more  than  a  year  after  the  erent 
occurred.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  having  occa- 
sion to  apply  for  an  additional  copy  of  the 
certificate  in  April,  1859,  found  it  in  ex- 
actly the  same  words  as  that  which  I  htTC 
given,  only  that  the  fourteenth  of  Ko- 
vember  had  been  substituted  for  the  fit 
teenth. 

"  This  extraordinary  narrative  was  ob- 
tained by  me  directly  from  the  pnrt&es 
themselves.      The     widow    of    C^vtun 

W kindly    consented    to    ezanine 

and  correct  the  manuscript,  and  altowed 
'  me  to  inspect  a  copy  of  Captain  C— — ^ 
I  letter,  giving  the  particulani  of  her  hoa* 
I  band's  death.    To   Mr.  Willdnaoii,  aJao^ 
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t.he  manuscript  was  submitted,  and  he  as- 
seated  to  its  accuracy  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned.    That  portion  which  relates   to 

Mrs.  N 1  had  from  that  lady  herself. 

I  have  neglected  no  precaution,  therefore, 
to  obtain  for  it  the  warrant  of  autlien- 
ticity. 


"  It  is  perhaps  the  only  example  on  re- 
cord where  the  appearance  of  what  is 
usually  termed  a  ghost  proved"  the  means 
of  correcting  an  erroneous  date  in  the 
dispatches  of  a  commander-in-chief,  and  of 
detecting  an  inaccuracy  in  the  certifiojite 
of  a  War  Office." 


THE     GREAT     ECLIPSE     IN     SPAI 


f. 


The  correspondent  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  great  eclipse,  as  seen  from 
the  mountains  in  Spain. 

How  many  of  those  living  now  have, 
however,  seen  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
the  British  Islands  ?  Many  Londoners 
have  seen  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
but  when  was  the  last  total  one  which 
occurred  in  the  metropolis?  As  long  ago 
as  1715,  whilst  the  one  before  that  took 
place  in  11 40.  To  see  the  next  total  ieclipse 
in  London  we  shall  have  to  live  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years  yet.  If  we  wish  to  see  a  to- 
tal eclii3se,  even  in  Europe,  we  must  wait 
to  the  last  day  of  1861  ;  another  occurs 
in  1870,  a  third  in  1887,  and  a  fourth  in 
1898.  To  judge  of  them  even  by  their 
rarity,  we  must  value  them  at  a  pretty 
high  rate,  even  if  we  exclude  all  other 
considerations,  but,  above  all,  the  utility 
to  which  they  may  be  turned,  in  giving 
with  extraordinary  precision  the  positions 
of  tliGf  sun  and  moon  at  a  particular  in- 
stant of  time,  (which  is  itself  useful  as  a 
matter  of  chronography ;)  and,  above  all, 
in  giving  us  some  information  respecting 
the  interior,  or  rather  the  exterior,  of  the 
sun  and  solar  influences.  For  this  latter 
purpose  the  three  last  total  eclipses  of 
1842,  1851,  and  September,  1858,  have 
been  most  attentively  examined,  and 
some  remarkable  discoveries  made  of  the 
appearances  which  have  presented  them- 
selves to  view,  which,  although  noticed 
before  on  some  rare  occasions,  have  since 
been  found  to  be  regular  attendants  of 
all  solar  eclipses. 

The  great  point  of  observation  for  Eu- 
ropean astronomers  was  Spain,  and  this 


latter  country  suddenly  found  itself  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  In  respect  to 
the  natural  advantages  of  climate  of  one 
district  above  another,  by  some  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  kingdom  was  preferred,  as 
oflering  a  climate  and  sky  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Italy  ;  by  another  the  great  highls 
of  Montcayo  were  chosen,  as  being  cer- 
tain at  all  seasons,  but  particularly  m  the 
summer  months.  The  English  expedi- 
tion, from  the  ease  with  which  a  steamer 
might  be  sent  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
chose  the  north-west  portion  of  the  Pen- 
insula as  the  scene  of  their  exertions,  al- 
though the  climate  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best.  However,  taken  al- 
together, it  was  certain  that  the  eclipse 
would  be  observed  somewhere  or  other  ; 
and  such  has  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
To  be  sure,  some  awkward  mishaps  have 
occurred :  among  others,  the  part  of  the 
expedition  which  remained  at  Santander 
were  altogether  unsuccessful ;  whilst  what 
may  be  termed  the  non-scientific  portion 
of  the  associations,  consisting  of  the  crew 
of  the  Himalaya,  which  brought  them  out, 
were  altogether  thie  reverse,  a  gleam  of 
clear  sky  at  the  time  of  totality  revealing 
every  thing  that  was  interesting  in  the 
phenomenon.  It  is  a  pity  that  none  of 
the  instruments  made  use  of  were  power- 
ful enough  even  to  show  *'  Baily's  Beads," 
as  they  are  termed,  which  are  shown  with 
great  ease  even  with  very  indifferent  tel- 
escopes, and  that  no  accurate  measures 
could  be  made  of  the  other  phenomena 
noticed. 

The  part  of  the  expedition  to  which  the 
writer  belonged  made  their  way,  after  a 
great  /nany  mishaps  and  misadventures, 
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to  the  plain  aboQt  twenty  miles  beyond 
Reynosa,  and  upwards  of  seventy  miles 
inland.  They  were  furnished  with  three 
very  excellent  telescopes  by  Wra^,  the 
largest  of  which  w^as  five  inches  in  aper- 
ture, and  had  a  focal  length  of  seven  feet, 
and  was  made  use  of  by  J.  Buckingham, 
Esq.,  C.E. ;  the  second  was  three  inches 
and  a  half  aperture,  and  had  a  focal 
length  of  five  feet,  and  was  kindly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  writer.  Both  these 
instruments  were  mounted  equatorially 
on  very  steady  and  convenient  iron 
stands,  and  they  answered  in  every  re- 
spect that  ^ould  be  wished  for.  As  an 
instance  wrfth  may  be  given  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  polishing  of  object- 
glasses  has  been  carried  by  Mr.  Wray,  it 
may  be  stated  that  these  were  only  finish- 
ed a  few  days  before  the  eclipse  expedi- 
tion sailed,  and  that  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
was  the  first  celestial  fact  or  observation 
taken  with  them,  yet  they  were  found  to 
be  quite  perfect  in  all  respects.  Mr. 
Wray  himself  made  use  of  the  smallest 
telescope  of  the  three,  which  gave  a  large 
field  of  view,  and  by  which  he  could  make 
obseiTations  on  the  corona  to  a  much 
greater  distance  than  the  others.  With 
those  three  instruments,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  Messrs.  Waring  and  Forrest,  (to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  view  which 
we  obtained  of  the  eclipse,)  we  hoped  to 
obtain  some  observations  which  a  few 
hours  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  eclipse  we  had  little  idea  of  being 
able  to  procure.  At  that  time  we  were 
walking  from  Barcena  to  Reynosa  under 
a  heavy  rain,  with  a  sky  above  us  covered 
with  dense  fog  and  mist,  and  which  had 
remained  much  in  the  same  state  for 
nearly  eight  days.  We  had  not  seen  a 
clear  day  or  night  at  Santander  all  the 
time  we  had  been  there ;  and  were  equal- 
ly unfortunate  at  Los  Corrales,  the  nos- 
pitable  residence  of  J.  Moule,  Esq. 
Every  thing,  in  fact,  predicted  a  sor- 
rowful ending  to  the  eclipse  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Santander  and  Reynosa,  two 
of  the  stations  which  were  particularly 
mentioned,  and  which  were  the  only  ones 
thought  of  by  observers.  Nearly  every 
one  on  the  present  expedition  had  examin- 
ed the  latter  locality,  but  had  stopped 
short  at  the  town  itself^  and  had  not 
thought  of  pui*suing  their  investigations 
further  into  the  plains  of  Castile.  Whilst 
pur  little  party,  however,  afler  their  re- 
turn from  the  snow  mountains  of  Reyno- 


sa, were  deliberating  as  to  the  proper 
place  of  observation,  we  received  infor- 
mation that  by  crossing  the  mountains 
and  going  about  seventy  miles  from  the 
coast  the  weather  was  every  thing  that 
could  be  expected.  Thither,  therefore, 
we  at  once  determined  to  proceed ;  and, 
in  company  with  Messrs.  Wanng  and 
Forrest,  who  gave  us  this  valuable  infor- 
mation, wCat  once  started  on  the  jour- 
ney, having  scarcely  twenty  hours  before 
us  to  perform  a  journey  of  fifly  miles, 
(half  of  which  must  be  performed  on  foot, 
and  burdened  with  two  large  boxes  of 
instruments,  chronometer,  etc.)  The 
boxes  were  safely  deposited  in  a  bullock- 
cart,  and  by  walking  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  night  under  a  heavy  rain,  and  in  bad 
roads,  we  arrived  within  sight  of  the  snow 
mountains  of  Reynosa  the  morning  of  the 
eclipse,  and  by  the  more  easy  and  quicker 
conveyance  of  the  rail  were  soon  trans- 
ported to  the  village  of  Camuesa,  where 
we  took  up  our  quarters  and  unpacked 
and  mounted  the  telescopes.  The  sky 
was  here  every  thing  that  could  be  desir- 
ed, and  if  it  had  remained  in  the  same 
way  throughout  the  day  we  could  not 
have  been  better  off,  although  as  it  was 
we  had  but  little  reason  to  complain  in 
comparison  with  some  others. 

With  what  anxiety  we  watched  the 
clouds  passing  during  all  the  forenoon ! 
Every  cumulus  that  drifted  across  the 
sky  seemed  to  us  as  an  enemy  —  but  an 
enemy  which  could  not  be  resisted.  At 
last,  however,  we  passed  into  a  state  of 
philosophical  apathy,  and  considered  that 
every  other  observer  would  be  placed  un- 
der equally  unfortunate  or  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances as  ourselves.  So  much  did 
this  feeling  exist  that  we  sat  dowji  to  a 
slight  repast  in  one  of  the  working-rooms 
of  the  farm-yard  with  something  like 
calmness,  and  awaited  patiently  the  com- 
ing on  of  the  eclipse.  A  great  cloud  was 
over  the  sky  at  the  time ;  we  could  not 
see  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards,  however,  the  sud 
again  broke  out,  and  it  was  seen,  but  not 
as  a  circle.  The  moon  had  evidently 
passed  over  it.  A  moment  or  so  showed 
that  the  people  assembled  could  see  equal- 
ly well  as  ourselves,  and  that  the  eclipse 
had  really  commenced  for  all.  We  had 
evidently  seen  the  beginning  of  the  phe- 
nomenon for  which  we  had  traveled  so 
many  miles.  Our  anxiety  became  great- 
er and  greater    in    consequence.      The 
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clouds  were  looked  at  with  more  and 
more  trouble.  We  whiled  away  the  in- 
terval by  endeavoring  to  perceive  a  dif- 
ference in  the  darkness ;  but  for  the  first 
half-hour  could  not  perceive  the  slightest 
trace  of  obscurity.  We  took  the  times 
of  the  edge  of  the  moon  passing  over  the 
gieat  spots  of  the  sun,  and  watched  and 
noted  the  irregularities  of  the  moon's 
limb.  The  spirits  of  the  party  rose  as 
they  saw  the  disk  of  the  sun  disappear  by 
degrees.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  totality  the  darkness  commenced  to 
set  in  — "  the  gloaming  closed  slowly 
round."  After  this  time  the  anxiety  be- 
came extreme  for  all  parties,  the  tele- 
scopic observers  looked  through  their  in- 
struments without  scarcely  a  moment  of 
rest — the  crowd  regarded  the  decreasing 
disk  of  the  sun  through  their  smoked 
glasses  with  something  like  awe.  The 
conversation,  which  had  hitherto  been 
lively  and  animated,  if  not  very  amusing 
to  those  who  wished  to  hear  the  beating 
of  the  chronometer,  now  became  less  fre- 
quent, and  descended  almost  to  a  whisper. 
The  excitement  which  ensued  from  this 
time  until  the  commencement  of  the  to- 
tality had  something  in  it  exceedingly 
solemn  ;  but  the  feeling  was  unmixed  al- 
together with  any  thing  like  dread  or  fear 
to  the  spectators.  About  three  minutes 
before  the  totality  commenced,  and  when 
the  crescent  of  the  sun  had  decreased  to 
the  naked  eye  to  an  almost  insensible 
thread  of  light,  the  telescopic  observer 
perceived  that  the  part  of  the  solar  disk 
which  remained  was  broken.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  so-called  "Baily 
Beads,"  and  a  few  seconds  or  so  after- 
wards this  phenomenon  (if  phenomenon 
it  may  be  called,  which  had  nothing  won- 
derful in  itself,  aud  which  arose  altogether, 
as  all  the  observers  present  came  to  the 
conclusion,  from  the  irregularities  of  the 
edge  of  the  moon)  the  portion  of  the  sun- 
light visible  was  observed  to  be  broken 
up  into  three  or  four  fragments.  These 
constantly  kept  changing,  both  in  num- 
ber and  magnitude,  until  the  sun  was  to- 
tally obscured.  Sometimes  they  appear- 
ed as  long  streaks  of  sunlight,  which  in  a 
few  seconds  afterwards  were  broken  up 
into  smaller  pieces ;  those  latter  after 
many  changes  in  form  and  brilliancy, 
finally  decreased  to  mere  points  of  light, 
and  went  out  suddenly.  In  no  case 
could  they  be  said  to  resemble  beads  or 
circles  of  light,  and  their  number   was 


altogether  too  insignificant  to  compare 
them  to  strings  of  pearls,  to  which  they 
could  not  be  said  to  bear  the  slightest 
likeness  in  any  respect.  However,  it  was 
curious  to  observe  their  fluctuations,  and 
to  notice  how  remarkably  the  advancing 
limb  and  mountains  of  the  moon  changed 
their  forms  and  brilliancy.  At  no  time 
during  this  period  did  their  number  ex- 
ceed eight  or  ten,  and  even  with  a  higher 
Eower  we  do  not  believe  that  this  num- 
er  could  be  increased.  Just  before  final- 
ity it  had  decreased  to  three  or  four, 
which  were  extinguished  with  the  great- 
est rapidity.  The  instant  the  last  of  them 
— no  more  brilliant  than  a  star  of  the  fifth 
or  sixth  magnitude  —  had  vanished,  the 
spectators  were  equally  aware  with  the 
telescopic  observers  of  the  extinction  of 
sunlight.  A  murmur,  or  rather  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  arose,  which  quick- 
ly subsided  into  silence.  But  the  appear 
ance  which  was  presented  in  the  telescope 
was  too  remarkable  for  the  observers  to 
care  for  any  exclamation  of  surprise. 
Just  before  totality,  and  when  4kree  or 
four  of  the  "  Baily  Beads"  were  quiver- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  moon,  fiiint  brush- 
es of  light  were  seen  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  lunar  crescent,  and  in  a 
moment  afterwards  the  sun  had  disa})- 
peared,  and  the  moon  had  taken  its  place 
—  not  altogether  with  equal  brilliancy, 
nor  yet  with  total  blackness ;  it  appeared 
as  a  dark  gray  circle  on  the  sky,  resem- 
bling a  patch  of  dark  velvet  from  the  ap- 
parent softness  of  its  surface.  And  now 
sprang  out  the  corona  in  all  its  splendor. 
It  had  been  seen  before,  but  nothing  in 
comparison  to  what  it  now  was.  Mr. 
Wray  had  perceived  flashes  of  it  in  the 
dark  intervals  which  occurred  between 
the  "  Baily  Beads ;  but  when  these  had 
disappeared  the  corona  was  a  perfect  cir- 
cle of  nebulous  matter.  Suppose  a  black 
patch  projected  upon  a  comet,  the  appear- 
ance would  be  almost  the  same,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  nebulous  matter  was 
evidently  radiating  near  the  edge  of  the 
moon,  and  certainly  so  at  the  outward 
circumference.  It  was  of  a  yellowish 
tinge  in  the  interior,  and  of  a  pearly 
white  at  the  exterior,  parts — or,  at  least, 
so  it  appeared  to  the  writer.  Its  appear- 
ance, as  seen  for  considerably  less  than  a 
minute,  the  hushed  murmur  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  darkness  all  around,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  telescope  was  turned 
slowly  round  the  edge  of  the  moon,  in 
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order  to  detect  the  red  prominences  if 
possible  ;  but  althougli  the  operation  was 
repeated,  nothing  could  be  seen.  At  this 
moment,  and  when  it  appeared  the  coro- 
na had  not  been  visible  for  more  than 
twenty  seconds,  a  cloud  drifted  over  the 
place  which  the  sun  and  moon  occupied  in 
the  heavens,  and  all  was  obscured.  The 
eye  was  reluctantly  withdrawn  from  the 
telescope,  and  for  the  first  time  we  beheld 
the  landscape.  Wonderful  as  was  the 
appearance  of  the  celestial  bodies  as  seen 
by  optical  aid,  the  picture  which  met  the 
eye,  and  which  was  more  unexpected,  was 
altogether  surprising.  The  landscape,  or 
that  part  of  it  close  to  us,  was  of  a  dark 
olive  green ;  the  distant  portion  and  hills 
were  of  a  well-defined  purple.  The  qut- 
line  of  the  hills  in  front,  including  the 
opposite  rock,  (known  by  the  name  of  the 
Anvil,)  was  perfectly  defined,  projected 
as  they  were  on  a  bright  yellow  sky,  the 
color  of  which  was  altogether  different 
from  the  golden  tint  of  sunset,  being 
lighter  and  whiter,  and  far  more  splendid. 
The  cqj^rs  of  Claude  were  dull  in  com- 
parison. Above  this  yellow  horizon  the 
clouds  appeared  more  grave,  but  equally 
surprising.  The  heavy .  cumuli  clouds 
which  had  been  so  disastrous  to  us  for 
the  view  of  the  totality  were  now  so 
splendid  that  we  unconsciously  forgot 
our  misfortune.  Various  shades  of  pur- 
ple made  their  appearance,  and  they 
seemed,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  their 
color,  as  clouds  of  dark  and  dense  smoke 
projected  on  the  clear  sky.  Two  stars 
were  seen  between  the  interstices  of  the 
clouds.  The  silence  of  the  assembled 
crowd,  their  upturned  and  apparently 
livid  countenances,  the  darkness,  which 
seemed  unnatural — all  those  circumstan- 
ces combined  during  the  three  eventful 
moments  of  total  obscurity,  was  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  sun  broke  out. 
The  eye  detected  again  the  phenomenon 
of  the  "Baily  Beads."  The  landscape 
cleared  up  as  after  some  heavy  snow- 
storm. It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the 
darkness,  though  very  considerable,  was 
by  no  means  total,  even  at  the  middle  of 
the  eclipse.  The  figures  on  the  faces  of 
the  watches  and  chronometers  could  be 
easily  distinguished,  and  the  dark  lines  on 
the  scale  of  a  box-wood  thermometer 


could  be  read  by  Mr.  Wray  at  the  dis. 
tance  of  a  yard.  Mr,  Buckingham  no- 
ticed some  remarkable  appearances  in  the 
clouds  (which  were  tinged  underneath 
the  sun  with  the  prismatic  colors)  during 
the  eclipse,  and  his  observations  are  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Waring.  The  darkness  at 
Santander  appears  to  have  been  much 
greater,  both  as  noticed  on  board  the 
Himalaya  and  in  the  town.  Mr.  Wilde, 
a  British  merchant  residing  at  Santander, 
who  observed  the  eclipse  in  company  with 
the  Conde  de  Campojero  at  the  Penas 
de  Castilla,  informs  me  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  recognize^the  faces  of  those  close 
to  him  during  the  eclipse.  The  effect  of 
the  darkness  on  animals,  however,  could 
not  be  contested,  and  all,  both  fledged 
and  unfledged,  appeared  to  consider  it  as 
the  coming  on  of  night.  Oxen  and  goats 
were  altogether  astonished,  apparently ; 
the  latter,  which  were  grazing  upon  a 
neighboring  hill,  started  off  home  direct- 
ly. The  cocks  of  the  farmyard  kept  up  a 
continual  crowing ;  the  hens  rushed  off 
with  their  chickens  to  roost.  Butterflies 
dropped  on  the  ground.  The  pigeons  of 
the  farm.yard  returned  homewards  sud- 
denly ;  but  I  noticed  they  could  not  find 
;  the  pigeon-holes  in  their  dove-cot,  and, 
I  after  fluttering  about  wildly  for  a  time, 
1  perched  on  the  top  of  the  house.  All  an- 
:  i mated  nature  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a 
I  sudden  dread. 

I  The  best  thanks  of  the  Santander  por- 
tion of  the  British  expedition  are  due  to 
J.  Moule,  Esq.,  of  Los  Corrales ;  to 
Messrs.  Stephenson,  Dods,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  railroad.  To 
IL  Waring,  Esq.,  C.E.,  of  Media  Hor, 
and  to  Mr,. Forrest,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  are  altogether  indebted  for  seeing  the 
eclipse  at  all.  To  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  general  we  have  been  Indebted  for  the 
utmost  politeness,  and  every  facility  was 
offered  to  the  expedition  both  for  them- 
selves and  instruments.  There  could  be 
but  one  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion on  leaving  Santander  to  the  authori- 
ties, whether  government  or  municipal, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country, 
and  to  our  compatriotes  i*esiding  there — 
namely,  one  of  the  greatest  gratitude 
whilst  residing  amongst  them,  and  of  sor- 
row when  parting  from  them. 
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Tbi  Nbw  Ahriicah  CvciopiDiA.  A  Popular 
Dietionarr  of  Gcnerit  Knowledge.  Edited  ^ 
Gkoboe  Riflkt  tad  Cjurles  A.  Oavil.  Vol.  X. 
Jerusalem  to  Mocferrin.  Xew-York:  D,  Appleton 
A  Company.      ISflO. 

We  h»Te  receiTed  the  tenth  Tolume  of  this  great 
national  vork,  so  creditable  lo  the  publiahers  and 
honorable  to  the  literature  of  the  countrj.  It 
BBS  eeien  hundred  nnd  eighty-eight  pages,  doable 
eolumni,  vilb  a  copious  index  of  eight  pages  in  ad- 
dition. It  eomea  like  ita  predecc?sora  richl;  laden 
with  Tsluable  information,  ta  a  great  dictioonr;  of 
knowledge  Interesting  tu  all  classes  of  intelligent 
men,  »nd  worthy  of  wide  diffusion  till  one  or  more 
copies  shall  be  found  in  everv  Tllluge,  hamlet,  city, 
pnblie,   and  many   private    libraries  over  all  our 


CiKLTLi'sUisCRLl-AMKH.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Eesays.  Collected  and  republished  by  TiioMik 
CaRLTUt.  In  fonr  volumes.  Boston:  Brown  k 
Taggu^  as  Combill,     IHGO- 

VoLnui  I.  is  conipri«!iI  in  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  pages,  neatly  printed  and  beautifully  eieeutcd. 
Its  contents  are  rich  and  varied.  Jean  Paul  Fried- 
rich  Riohter,  State  of  German  Literature,  Life  and 
Writings  of  Werner,  Goethe's  Helena,  Croethe,  Burns, 
Life  of  Heyne,  German  Playwrights.  To  this  is  add- 
ed a  copious  Appendii.  A  Preface  and  Introductions 
lo  the  book  called  0/nnan  Romantr.  On  these  pa- 
gea  are  spread  out  a  multitude  of  brilliant  thoughts. 


io  of  tl 


of  tt 


writer.     Carljle  could  hardly 

mon-pLace  Or  alter  the  common 

luB  thoughts,  but  attraedve  and  daizHng, 

Volnme  II.  is  comprised  in  four  hundred  and 
ninety  pages,  rich  in  the  eloi[Ucncc  of  thought  and 
diction.  Tbe  summary  of  contents  begins  thus: 
"Resistless  ami  boundless  power  of  true  literature.  , 
Every  life  a  well-spring  whose  stream  flows  onward 
to  Eternity.  Onr  grand  business,  not  to  sri  what  ' 
lies  dimly  in  tlie  distance  ;  but  to  di  what  lies  clear- 
ly at  band.  Proi^ietic  folly  and  sprituol  contagion. 
The  present  is  always  on  important  time."  The  eon- 
tent.4  and  subjects  of  this  volume  open  n  wide  field 
for  displaying  the  gra])hic  imagery  of  tliought  so 
BO  peculinr  to  the  pen  of  Cariyle,  presented  and  ei. 
pressed  in  Such  combinations  of  idea.*  as  no  one  ever 
thought  of  before.  His  mind  starts  off  like  a  rail- 
way train  careering  through  the  air,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible,  richly  laden  and  dropping  out  the 
gems  and  wealth  of  ideas  iit  every  ttirn  of  the  men- 
Ul  engine.  I 

Volume  IIL  is  comprised  in  four  hundred  and  i 
eighty  pages,  filled  with  varied  topics :  Cliorocter- 
iatica,  Goethe's  Portrait,  Biography,  Boawcll's  Life  | 
of  Johnson,  Death  of  Goethe,  Goethe's  Works,  On 
History,  Death  of  Edward  Irving  ;  and  an  Appendii  ' 
taken  up  witb  Novclle,  Schiller,  Goclhc,  and  Ha-  | 


dame  de  Stael.  On  soch  topics  the  pen  of  Garlylo 
loves  to  revel  and  luxuriate  In  wide  regions  of  sug- 
gestive thought,  gathering  up  intellectual  treasnres 
■s  he  travels  onward,  fur  the  instruction  and  admira- 
tion of  all  who  follow  him.  His  pen  seems  lo  gnuo 
every  subject  which  it  lakes  up,  lights  upon,  ur 
touches,  clothing  them  in  fresh  robes  of  beauty  to 
draw  the  reader  onward  tlirough  all  his  paths  of 

Volume  IV.  is  comprised  in  five  hundred  nnil 
twenty-four  pages,  including  a  copious  Index  of  the 
whole  four  volumes,  which  adds  much  to  the  inter- 
est and  value  of  the  work.  This  volume  leads  olT 
with  the  Diamond  Necklace,  in  sixteen  chapters  and 
eighty-four  pages.  Next,  Sirabcau  and  tlie  Freneh 
Revolution,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  etc.  We  had  little 
need  to  do  more  than  announce  the  publicnUon  of 
these  four  volumes  in  nent  and  uniform  style,  em- 
bracing the  productions  of  this  remarkable  man. 
□is  name  and  fame  are  so  well  known  in  the  world 
of  tetters  that  all  the  admirers  of  his  woi^  wilt  de- 
nre  to  possess  them  as  published  by  Brown  k  Tag- 
gard. 

Th^  Qcekns  o»  SoctKTY,  Illustiuted.  By  Gbace 
and  Philip  Wharton.  Illastraled  by  Uhakieh 
Altamo-tt  Doyle  and  the  Brothers  Dalziii.  Pa- 
ges 488.     New-York:   Harper  A  Brathers,      1860. 

Tfus  book,  the  Queiiu  of  Society,  presents  the 
names,  the  charactcra,  the  biographii'al  sketches,  and 
the  personal  history  of  eighteen  women,  celebrated 
personages,  authors,  ladies  of  rank  and  renown,  benu- 
tiM,  accomplished,  talented,  wielding  immense  in- 
Buence,  social  or  political,  over  the  wide  circles  of 
human  beings  around  which  they  revolved  and  in 
which  they  moved.  It  is  seldom  that  such  a  con- 
stellation of  minds,  gilded  pens,  talents,  rank,  beaa- 
ty,  and  female  influence  on  society  around,  is  brought 
together  in  one  volume.  In  controlling  personal  in- 
fluence these  eighteen  celebrated  ladies  ure  ri;;hlly 
named  the  Queens  of  Society.  Tlie  book  is  admi- 
rably written,  and  moreover  contains  a  large  amount 
of  (^temporary  historic  information.  Among  the 
names,  are  ^e  Duchess  of  Uariborot^  Uadame 
Roland,  Lady  Montague,  Mrs.  Landon,  Lady  Mor- 
gan, Duchsu  of  Gordon,  Madame  Kfcamier,  Us- 
damo  de  Statil,  Lady  Ciu^Une  Lamb,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  and  Madame  de  Uninlenon,  etc.  The 
book  is  cmbL-ilished  with  siileen  illuBtrations. 

CiffTLE  RiciiJtosn.  A  Novel.  Bv  AirrnoNT  Tkol- 
LOPE,  Author  of  Dr.  Thome.  'The  Bertrams,  The 
West-Indies  ond  the  Spanish  Miun,  etc  Pages  474. 
New-York;  Harper  4  Brothers.      !8flO. 

ThiK  author  of  this  book  is  no  stranger  in  the 
literary  worid.  The  scenes  depicted  in  Uie  story  and 
its  plot  are  laid  in  Ireland.  Castle  Richmond  stnnda 
or  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Blackwater, 
BUrroDuded  with  beantiftil  and  romantic  scenery  in 
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the  south-west  of  Ireland.  The  wvll-tolil  story  fills  '  dent  of  the  Bible.  The  talenta,  learning,  piety,  tnd 
forty-four  chapters,  invitinj*  the  reader  to  traverse  |  critical  atid  thorou;jjh  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Owen  with 
its  liills  an<l  valleys  of  scenic  description,  for  amujic-  I  the  Greek  language,  largely  qiuilificR  him  for  thii 

I  coniraentary  work  of  expounding  the  Scripturea. 


incut  and  instruction. 

STrniKs  IX  Animal  Likk.  By  Gkoroe  IIenry 
Lkwes,  Author  of  Life  of  Goethe.  The  Physiology 
of  Common  Life,  etc.  Pages  140.  New-York  : 
Ilaqwr  tk  Brothers.     180O. 

\Vr.  welcome  and  commend  this  hook  and  all 
others  of  similar  excellence  to  tha'^'  who  love  the 
knowledge  and  studies  of  Animal  Life,  inasmuch  as 
they  bear  an  important  and  intimate  relation  to  our 
<»\v;i  modcri  of  existence.  This  instructive  volume  is 
divided  into  six  chapters,  and  is  illustrated  with  cuts 
which  aid  the  mind  in  its  reflections. 

FoUTY  Years*  Experience  in  Si:.\nAY-St.'iiooii«.  By 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  Rcitor  of  St  (ieorge's 
Church,  New-York.  New-York  ;  Sheldon  &  Com- 
jmny.     Boston:  (Jould  &  Lincoln.     ls«in. 

The  name  of  ihh  Author ^  so  hvU.  and  v^lddy 
knoirn  as  an  eloquent  divine,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  who  is  always  ready  for  every  good  word 
aud  work,  will  commend  its  pages  to  all  who  feel  or 
take  an  interest  in  Sunday-Schools.  Such  an  expe- 
rience of  such  a  man  for  fortv  vears,  can  not  fail  to 
be  interesting  and  instnictive. 

A  Treasury  OF  Scripture  Storie.s:  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  Colored  Plates  from  Original  Desi«j:ns 
by  the  first  American  Artists.  New -York  :  Shel- 
don  tt    Companv.     Boston :    Gould   k   Lincoln. 

We  greet  the  publication  of  all  well-written  books, 
whose  aim  is  to  draw  young  minds  and  hearts  to  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  Bible — its  biographies, 
its  histories,  ami  its  description.-*.  This  book,  so 
beautifully  illustrated  with  colored  plates,  will  be 
a  welcome  visitor  to  the  young  in  many  families. 

American  IIisiory.  By  Jacob  Adbott.  lUusti-at- 
ed  with  numerous  Maps  and  Engravings.  Vol. 
IL  Discovery  of  America.  New- York :  Sheldon 
k  Company.     Boston :  Gould  j^  Lincoln. 

The  pen  of  Jacob  AblK>tt  has  lK^c<mie  renowned 
for  the  easy  and  graphic  style  of  interest  and  instnic- 
tion  with  which  it  clothes  all  lK)oks  for  the  young 
which  it  pnvluces.  It  is  quite  enough  for  the  pub- 
lic to  l»o  informed  that  Jac-»b  Abbott  has  written  a 
book,  to  cn'ate  a  wide  desire  t<i  obtain  and  read  it. 
This  book  of  American  History  is  full  of  intTn-st, 
and  should  Ik*  put  into  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
our  vouth. 

m 

A  Commentary,  Critical,  Expository,  and  Prac- 
tical OS   THE  (iOSPKL  OF   St.  .h>HN.      For  tllC   USO 

of  Ministers,  Theological  Student.-*,  Private  Christ- 
ian.*, Bible  i'lasse.*.  and  JNibliath-Schools.  By 
John  J.  Owen.  WW  Pag*\<  oO±  New- York: 
I^'avitt  k  Allen,  1»4  Walker  Stn^et.     lSt;«\ 

This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  SiU*red 
litcr;\turi\  It  is  not  sujHTticUl,  not  common-place 
in  the  deep  scan-hos  and  inquiries  after  t!ie  true 
mind  of  the  Spirit  in  tlu*se  lively  oraclC'*  I'f  (mkL 
But  the  language,  the  statements,  and  ihe  view* 
c\pressisl.  give  ihe  re.idor  :\n  impre^ion  of  sorioiL'S. 
{Miicni,  cart'ful.  and  pr.norful  inquiry  into  the 
hicnnin:;  of  the  sacrinl  text,  so  as  to  satisfv  the  stu- 


Stories  of  Scotland  and  its  Adjaokvt  IsLASioiL 
By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart,  Author  of  Truth  i« 
Every  Thing,  Stories  of  England  and  bcr  Fortj 
Counties,  etc.  New- York :  Sheldon  k  Company. 
Boston:  Gould  <&  Lincoln.     1861. 

Scotland  is  a  great  storehouse  of  history.    Itg 

'  treasures  are  rich  and  inexhaustible.    The  akillftil 

.  pen  may  long  continue  to  draw  out  from  Its  atom 

lessons  of  interest  aud  instruction,  such  as  this  book 

contains,  for  youthful  minds.  , 

Italy  in  Transition.  Public  Scenes  and  Prirate 
Opinions  in  the  Spring  of  18G0.  Illustrated  by 
Omcial  Documents  from  thePai>al  Archives  of  the 
Revolted  Legations.  By  William  AmirB,  A.M., 
Author  of  A  Mission  to  the  Mysore,  The  Snccen- 
ful  Merchant,  etc.  New-Yoric :  Ilarper  k  Bro- 
thers.    1860. 

This  book  is  timely  and  full  of  historic  and  cn^ 
rent  interest.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  tamed. 
with  inten.se  gaze  at  the  passing  events,  reTolutioniv 
and  changes  which  are  occurring  in  Italy.  Thia 
book  will  conduct  the  reader  step  by  step  tfaroqgh 
the  cities  of  Italy,  aud  communicate  to  him  mnofa 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  that  classic  land. 

The  Woman  in  White.  A  Novel.  By  Wiuus 
Collins,  Author  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  AnUh 
nina.  The  Dead  Secret,  After  Dark,  etc.  lUustiat- 
ed  by  John  McLcnan.  Pages  260.  New-York: 
IlarptT  »fc  Brothers.     1860. 

The  author  of  this  lx)ok  is  a  man  of  renown  aa  a 
;  writer  of  romance.  In  this  volume  his  olject  ia  to 
]  tell  the  story  of  what  a  woman's  patience  can  endure, 
and  of  what  a  man's  resolution  can  achieve.  In 
doing  this  he  ])resents  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
many  personages  and  describes  many  graphic  sooNi 
with  a  master's  hand,  and'holds  the  rcader^a  attn- 
'  tioii  to  the  end. 
I 

j  Birliotheca   Sacra    and    Biblical    RErosiTOiT, 
Edwards  A.    Park    and   Samuel   H.    Tatuw, 
I      Editors.        July,      18(>0.       Andover:     Wantn 
I      Draper.     New-York :  Slason  Brothers. 

i      This  loiig-e>tabli.<hed  Quarterly  has  a  wide  repo* 

-  tation  for  the  learning  and  research  which  fillt  iti 

-  i^ges.  The  theological  world  have  long  looked  to 
its  Images  for  the  discussion  of  profound  sn^ceti 
which  task  the  powers  of  the  mind,  in  its  invesli^ 
tions  of  s;icn.Hl  themes.  Its  conductors  are  men  of 
eminent  ability, 

Anu.'ioin  TheoJofticnl  Rtvitte  for  Angnst  wai 
promptly  is,<uetl.  (New-York  and  Boston.  New-York: 
J.  M  Sherwood.  No.  5  Beekman  Street  Boston: 
>KMri\  Mimrot^  k  Co.'^  To  commend  this  able  and 
well-co]uluctl^l  Qu;irterly  in  common  language  of 
^ton^otypi"  u<age  wuuld  be  far  below  its  merits  and 
sterling  worth  as  a  jH'riodical  whose  pages  glow  wtt 
groat  thim;:hts  on  important  thcim*s  of  tbeologied 
truth.  It  already  t;ike>  rank  among  the  forevHMl 
in  ability  aitd  value.  Its  conductors  and  contrib^ 
i.>r<  furnish  ;tn  ample  guanintco  to  its  mlnirtetlal 
and  other  ]vitn>ns  that  ii<  pages  nill  be  enrichad 
\\\\\\  ail  that  i-an  be  re:tS4>n.ibiy  expected  in  the  pi» 
!i:otion  of  Hvangtli^'al  tniiii  and  doctrinca. 
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A.  Phhomal  Skktch  o 


Gaiiibaldi. — 


UustNA,  August  2. 

t  THIS  mormbg  accompaaicd  Garibaldi  in  his  usuaj 
tnoniii^  riait  lo  the  Faro.  Wliatever  be  Iho  season, 
QaribUdi  gets  up  at  dawn,  and  it  is  (he»e  earij  boun 
of  the  morning,  wliicb  lie  oalla  hia  oirn,  when  he 
iiliea  to  Indulge  in  hia  claj-  dreamB  or  epcnd  the  time 
In  confidential  conTeraation,  Wbca  at  home  or  in 
tile  camp,  he  likes  to  aaunler  about,  Iraring  no  epot 
iotbe  neighborhood  unexplored,  and  h.iriug.  above 
■U,  a  tendencj  to  ascend  all  high  hillj  or  towera 
from  which  jou  haTC  llic  most  extensive  ricw  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  in  these  carl;  moraiag  wallis, 
near  tlic  Tillaee  of  Quarlcro,  In  the  mountains  about 
Genoa,  that  he  worked  out  his  Idea  of  a  descent 
upon  Sieily,  and  on  Iho  liighta  of  the  Fizzo  di  (Ico 
that  he  decided  on  the  bold  hlow  at  Palermo.  The 
tower  of  the  lighthouse  al  Ihe  Faro  i.i  likelj  to  be- 
come the  brooding-place  of  some  other  great  idea, 
for  Dot  a  morning  passes  without  (iaribaldi  being 
seen  at  this  choaen  spot.  Besides  initulging  In  this 
favorite  pastime  of  contemplation  and  conccntmtion 
in  himself,  his  presence  at  the  Faro  just  at  this  lime 
is  required  to  Yivify  and  advance  the  worka  which 
are  being  eonstnictcd  there. 

Ijke  ^me,  Garibaldi  waits  for  nobodj,  so  I  took 
rate  to  tie  there  at  dawn.  He  lives  at  the  Royal 
Palace,  close  to  the  villa,  die  little  omaniental  gar- 
den in  the  main  street.  As  usual,  leaving  tlie  larger 
apnrtments  to  hia  suite,  he  retired  into  a  amall  cor- 
ner room,  which  forms  his  beil-room,  stud;  and  pri- 
vate room  ;  adjoining  it  is  a  small  room  occupied  1)J 
his  privalo  seeretarj.  Ho  had  just  done  dressing 
when  I  entered ;  lie  walked  about  in  the  room, 
Bcarcclc  illuminated  hj  the  first  gray  light  of  the 


town,  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  ctuews  were  already 
Open,  the  children  playing  on  Ibe  beach,  their  elden 
peeing  out  of  windows,  or  standing  at  the  door,  to 
give  their  (greeting  to  their  saviour,  is  Garibaldi  la 
called.  Man,  woman,  and  child  seemed  to  know 
him  like  an  old  acquaintance,  and  saluted  him  with 
their  best  smile.  Tbcy  ore  lying,  as  it  were,  in  wait 
for  bim,  knowing  as  they  do,  that  he  passes  every 
morning.  By  seeing  him  every  morning  they  eeein 
to  think  that  they  have  acquired  a  kind  of  right  to 
--' — 3.  and,  above  all,  the  children  watch 


la  acqua 
a  Gar 


fori 


e,  and  never  fail  Co  stammer  the  "£ir- 


ia  toilet,     CoScc  ai 


IB  hard 


e  ready  for  brcakf.ist  On  a  small  tabli 
encumbered  with  papera,  while  in  the  reat  of  the 
room  were  tying  about  in  picturesque  confusion 
other  papers,  model  arms,  rifles,  muskets,  swords, 
and  revolvers,  samples  of  the  soldiers'  rations  as  they 
oa^t  to  be,  and  cigars.  Welcoming  me  with  a  hear- 
ty shake  of  the  hand,  be  coutinuod  walking  about 
twice  or  three  times  along  the  room,  then  stoppiug, 
he  asked  me;  "Do  you  remember  the  'Carme  della 
Uortc'  of  Ugo  Foscolo  t"  On  my  confessing  my  Ig- 
nontnce  he  began  to  recite  it  to  me,  giving  all  the 
emphasis  of  which  those  sublime  verses  are  capable. 
Having  finished,  we  sat  down  to  have  some  eoflce. 
talking  of  poetry  and  llie  superiority  of  imt  iciolli 

The  carriage  was  ready,  and  we  drove  through  the 
still  mlent  streets  towards  the  Marina.  It  ia  about 
nine  miles  lo  the  Faro ;  ahnost  all  along  the  rood 
there  Is  a  succoaaion  of  dwelling-houses,  villas 
Tillages.  The  first  part  of  it  is  Ihe  usual  summer- 
evcniug  drive  in  ordinary  limes,  and  it  well  merits 
its  attractions,  with  that  deep  blue  sea,  and  the  white 
fort  and  bouses  of  Mea^nriaing  out  ofit;  the  pic- 
turesque fl.'ihing  ami  coastiog^oata  drawn  up  on  Ihe 
beach  i  lo  t)ic  left  the  verdant  hills,  coming  down 


graeeful  curve,  the  sandy  promontory,  with  the  Faro 
at  its  eitreinily ;  and  ou  the  oppoaitu  side  of  the 
Straits  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  tha  whito 
bnihiinga  of  Villa  Son  G^ranui  and  Reggio,  bathed 
by  tho  sea.  U  is  Itird  to  say  whether  this  scene  is 
more  lovely  in  Ihc  warm  evening  tinge,  or  seen  in 
(be  rosy  vaporg  of  the  morning. 
Although  it  was  ouly  suoni 


e  when  wo  left  the 


I  larity  which  h        .  . 
quite  different  from  IJie  noisy  popularity  which  is  Ibe 

'  usual  tribute  paid  to  great  men ;  and  Garibaldi  is 
just  the  man  lo  appreciate  this  popularity,  and  to 
comply  with  its  tyrannical  exigencies.  Every  one 
eipecU  to  have  a  look  of  recognition,  a  fkmiliar 
smile,  a  slight  nod  or  waving  of  the  hand ;  it  would 
tire  out  any  one  else  except  the  man  from  whom 
they  are  expected.  He  sees  every  one  and  lialens 
to  every  one — the  most  formidable  mriici  in  a  coun- 
try where  every  one  begins  his  speech  with  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world.— ZonJon  Time,. 

SllTEBN  TEARS  OLD. — It  U  just  slxteeu  years  since 
Professor  Horse  put  up  the  Grvt  electric  tdegraph  in 
Ajnerica.  The  first  piece  of  news  sent  OTer  it  was 
the  nomination  of  James  K.  Polk  for  Presidenl, 
made  at  Baltimore,  and  announced  in  Washington, 
"two  hours  in  advance  of  (he  mail."  No  one  at 
that  day,  probably  not  even  the  Professor  himself, 
dreamed  how  closely  the  electric  wire  would  be  in- 
terwoven with  our  daily  life.  Now,  railroad  trains 
are  run  by  eleclridly,  thieves  are  caught  by  electrici- 
ty, lost  ehildrea  are  found  by  electricity,  Bre-bcUs 
are  rung  by  eleetricity,  watches  a[«  set,  and  clocks 
strike  by  electricity.  Armies  march,  and  Seels  sail 
at  its  bidding.  Treaties  are  negotiated  at  its  word. 
Two  friends  In  remote  (owns,  by  its  help,  sit  down 
and  have  a  friendly  game  of  chest  Two  emperors,  a 
thousand  miles  apart,  by  ila  help,  carry  on  a  siege  of 
a  distant  city.  By  night,  it  flies  all  over  the  worid, 
gathering  news  to  serve  up  lo  us  at  breakfast.  By 
day,  it  flies  all  over  the  world,  here  congialnlating  a 
bride,  there  ordering  a  funeral,  here  warning  of  dis- 
aster, there  summoning  help  to  a  wreck,  here  buying 
by  the  hundred  barrcLt,  there  selling  grain  by  the 
thnuaand  bushels,  arran;;jng  for  feasts  and  fights,  for 
aermona  and  Block  bargaina,  for  lliu  harmonica  of  a 
cuncerl  and  the  difcords  of  a  convention,  for  law- 
making and  for  law-breaking,  the  foil  of  empires  and 
Ihc  fall  of  thermometers,  the  candidate  for  Ihc  Prcs- 
)  idency  and  the  candidate  for  the  penitentiary.  Truly, 
the  romance  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights"  ia  lame  beside 
Ihe  realily  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

TaKCasKB  okthe  Drc3ES.— Tlie  Turks  and  Druses 
have  no  more  religious  oRinity  than  Jews  and  Chriat* 
ians.  They  are  as  much  Christians  as  Mohamme- 
dans ;  they  practice  neither  eireumeision,  nor  pniyera, 
nor  fasting;  observe  neither  festivals  nor  prohibi- 
tions. Tliey  drink  whic,  eat  pork,  and  allow  mar- 
riages between  brothers  and  sisters.  They  believe 
in  the  trananiigr»tionofsoula,andauppose  that  their 
chief  prophet  Uakem,  passed  into  a  cidf,  the  image 
of  which  Lh'^y  now  worship.  They  maintain  the 
unity  of  God,  and  hia  maoiicBtations  of  himself  lo 
man  iu  the  peraou  of  seven  individuals,  (he  last  of 
whom  was  Hakem.  They  hold  that  fire  superior 
B[uritual  ministers  also  exist,  throe  of  whom  have 
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appeared  in  the  persons  of  men  at  diflFerent  periods, 
the  chief  being  Haniza  (a  prophet  of  their  own) 
and  (.-hrist.  The  five  pctints  of  U\am  arc  set  aside, 
and  the  followinjr  Hubfitituted :  first,  veracity,  (to 
each  other  only ;)  second,  mutual  protection  and  aid ; 
thirtl,  renunciation  of  all  other  religions,  (implying 
persiccutions  of  all  others  when  practicable,  Mo- 
hsimmedtinism  among  the  number;)  fourth,  profes- 
sion of  the  unity  of  Ilakem  as  God ;  fifth,  content- 
ment with  his  works ;  sixth,  submission  to  his  will ; 
seventh,  separation  from  those  in  error,  and  from 
demons. 

TiiK  PuopiiET  Ezkkiel's  Tomr. — ^For  centuries 
past  the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  makiug  yearly  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  Ezekicl, 
within  some  sixty  milt's  of  Bagdad.  On  arrival,  some 
weeks  ago,  however,  Xouri  Moustnpha  Pasha,  the 
new  governor  of  the  province,  published  a  prohibi- 
tion agiiinst  the  practice,  alleging  that  the  tomb  was 
equally  veneratiMl  by  the  Mussulmans,  and  that  he 
intended  to  l)uild  over  it  a  mosque  for  the  special 
use  of  Islamite  pilgi-ims,  by  whom  it  would  for  the 
future  be  exclusively  visited.  In  vain  did  the  ex- 
cluded Israelites  urge  the  pn^scription  of  centuries ; 
the  new  governor  wjl'*  deaf  to  every  argument  that 
couhl  be  used.  Tliei-eupon  the  Jews  dlspatohcd  a 
dei)ut:ition  hither,  to  carry  their  complaint  direct  to 
the  Port^j.  This  lias  been  done,  and  a  vizieriid  letter 
has  been  dispatched  to  Bagdad,  ordering  the  bigoted 
prohibition  to  I)C  at  once  removed. 

Fatiikr  and  Daughter. — There  is  no  prettier  pic- 
ture iu  domestic  life  than  that  of  a  da\ighter  n.>ading 
to  her  aged  father.  The  old  man,  while  listening  to 
her  silvery  notes,  goes  back  to  other  times  when  an- 
other one  sat  by  his  side,  and  whispered  words  he 
never  will  hear  again  ;  nor  does  he  wish  to  do  so ; 
for  in  soft  evening  light  he  sees  her  image  n^Hected 
in  her  child,  and  as  one  by  one  gentle  emotions  steal 
over  him,  he  vails  his  face,  and  the  daughter,  think- 
ing him  asleep,  goes  noiselessly  in  se:irch  of  other 
employment.  Virgin  innocence  watching  over  the 
cares  juid  little  wants  of  old  age,  is  a  spectacle  fit 
f»)r  the  angels.  It  is  one  of  the  links  between  earth 
ami  heaven,  jmd  takes  from  the  face  of  the  neccs- 
sirilv  hard  and  selfish  world  manv  of  its  harshest 
features. 

A  Retreat  kor  Yucno  Domba. — The  chateau  of 
Rosenhofen,  the  summer  residence  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  is  being  jirepared  for  the  reception  of 
Francis  II.,  in  case  lie  should  fin<l  it  necessary  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  Nai)les. 

Woman's  mis-^ion  is  that  of  peace,  charity,  luid 
hive,  and  the  brightest  jewel  in  her  coronet  is  that 
gi'ntle-heartcdn(!ss  which  would  rather  extenuate 
tlian  set  down  aught  in  malice.  f!oo<l  temper  would 
rciMiamend  any  woman  to  the  attention  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  would  a-^sure  to  her  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  honored  and  respected.  If  ladies  were  to 
res:j>eet  themselves  more,  and  not  to  indulge  in  va- 
gaiii'S  of  disposition  and  exhibitions  of  character, 
tliey  would  command  the  loving  esteem  of  those 
whom  they  like  best  in  their  heart  of  hearts. 

A  Word  to  Hi-suands. — Has  any  body  ever  writ- 
ten upon  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  a  hus- 
band with  reganl  to  the  education  of  his  wife?  Of 
v'oursi.*  we  know  v.hat  vou  will  sav  about  her  being 
supposed  to  have  *'  finished  her  education**  befow 
marriage,  and  all  that ;  and  yet  you  and  we  know  ' 


that  she  begins  as  new  an  cdocitum  with  him  ■■  if 
she  had  never  seen  the  alphabet  Hia  Tiewa,  hli 
feelings,  his  ideas,*  arc  they  nothing  to  her,  if  dw 
loves  him  ?  Years  after,  when  they  who  **lcne«  her 
OS  a  girl "  come  to  talk  with  the  matron,  do  thej 
not  find  her  husband  reflected  in  e^ery  sentenee 
either  for  good  or  evil?  Of  course,  the  more 
strongly  a  woman  loves,  the  more  completely  is  her 
own  identity  absorbed  in  her  husband's.  This  is  ft 
point  which  is  too  much  neglected  by  married  men. 
A  good  hiLsband  is  almost  certain  to  hare  a  good 
wife ;  and  if  she  be  **  not  so  good  as  he  could  wiahT 
at  the  commencement  of  their  married  life,  he  en 
soon  educate  her  up  to  tlic  proper  marie ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  can  so  educate  her  down  as  fo 
render  his  home  a  puigatory,  and  perhaps  bring 
upon  himself  and  Ids  family  the  greatest  agony  and 
keenest  pangs  of  disgrace  which  a  husband  and 
children  can  feel. 

A  Question. — At  best,  life  is  not  rery  long.  A 
few  more  smiles,  a  few  more  tearf^  some  pleason^ 
much  pain,  sunshine  and  songs,  clouds  and  dariuMH, 
hasty  greetings,  abrupt  farewells — then  our  little 
play  will  closc>,  and  injurcr  and  injured  will  psM 
away.     Is  it  worth  while  to  hate  each  other? 

NrMERous  Solar  Spots. — ^At  no  former  period  ef 
observation  have  so  many  spots  been  seen  on  the 
sun  as  during  the  last  fortnight  They  are  not  only 
remarkable  for  their  number,  but  also  for  their  mag> 
nitude.  They  occupy  for  the  most  part  two  zones 
parallel  to  the  solar  equator,  along  which  they  are 
disposed  in  from  ten  to  twelve  groups,  contaiidii|g 
about  .sixty  spots. 

Sully,  the  painter,  was  distinguished  for  refine- 
ment of  manners  as  well  as  success  in  art.  At  a 
party  one  evening  he  was  speaking  of  a  certain  belle 
who  was  a  great  favorite.  "  Ah !"  says  Solly,  "  Ae 
has  a  mouth  like  an  elephant."  "Oh I  oh!  Mr. 
Sully,  how  could  you  be  so  rude  ?"  '*  Rude,  la^ei^ 
rude  !  What  do  you  mean?  I  say  she  has  got  a 
mouth  like  an  elephant,  because  it*B  full  of  ivory.* 


(rARIBALDrS  PROCLAMATION  TO    THE  NRAPOLlTAm 

— The  following  proclamation  by  the  Sicilian  IHote- 
tor  has  been  circulated  iu  N'aples: 
To  the  People  of  the  Xcapolitan  Continent : 
The  opposition  of  the  foreigner,  interested  in  our 
abasement,  and  iiitemal  factions  bare  prerenled 
Italy  from  constituting  herself  a  oountty.  2fow, 
however,  it  appears  that  Providence  has  put  an  end 
to  so  many  misfortunes.  The  exemplary  unanimity 
of  all  the  provinces,  and  Victory  smiling  every  when 
on  the  anus  of  the  sons  of  liberty,  arc  a  proiitf  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  land  of  genius  arc  drawing  near 
to  their  t^M-mination.  Yet  another  step  rcmaSniL 
That  step  I  do  not  fear.  If  the  sliglit  means  wUdh 
have  conducted  a  handful  of  valiant  men  to  thesB 
Stniits  are  compared  with  the  enormous  means  tf 
our  disposal  at  present,  every  eye  will  see  that  the 
enterprise  is  not  diflSeult.  I  would  that  the  died* 
ding  of  blood  among  Italians  could  be  avoided,  and 
therefore  I  address  myself  to  you.  Sons  of  the 
Neapolitan  continent,  I  have  proved  that  yon  IM 
brave,  but  I  desire  not  to  make  further  proof  of  9i 
Our  blood  we  will  shed  togetlier  on  the  bofiei  of 
the  enemies  of  Italy.  Hut  between  us  let  there  bee 
truce.  Accept,  generous  men,  the  right  hand  wUoh 
has  never  served  a  tyrant,  but  which  is  hftrdened  It 
the  service  of  the  people.     I  ask  of  yoa 
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Italy  without  slaughter  of  her  sons,  and  with  joo  to 
servo  her  and  die  for  her.  6.  Garibaldi. 

MessinOy  August  6. 

Volcanic  Eruption  in  Iceland. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Scotsman  describes  a  recent  eruption  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Icelandic  volcanoes — one 
second  perhaps  only  to  Hecla  and  Krable  in  interest 
— the  Kothigja  Johul.  He  says :  **  This  johul,  or 
glacier-covered  mountain,  forms  part  of  a  long  range 
of  johuls,  about  40  miles  long  and  20  broad — which 
stretch  in  an  E.  and  W.,  or  rather  N.E.  and  S.W., 
direction  along,  and  about  20  miles  inland  from,  the 
soath  coast  of  Iceland.  Their  average  elevation  is 
5000  feet.  They  include  the  Myrdals  Johul  and 
Ejaljalla  Johul,  and  they  are  never  through  to  the 
east  of  Hecla.  There  has  been  no  volcanic  eruption 
in  Iceland  since  that  of  Hecla  in  1846.  The  present 
is  the  fifteenth  eruption  of  Kothigja,  the  la.st  having 
occurred  in  1823.  The  fifteenth  eruption  began  on 
the  8th  of  May  last,  and  continued  till  about  the  end 
of  the  same  week.  It  was  preceded — as  is  usual  be- 
fore the  eruption  of  Icelandic  volcanoes — ^with  local 
earthquakes ;  and  the  first  signal  of  its  advent  oc- 
curred in  the  fbrm  of  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  rested 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Vivid  flames  and  a 
column  of  smoke  or  steam,  sometimes  24,000  feet 
high,  were  visible  occasionally — as  on  the  12th  and 
16th  Mtiy — in  Reykavik,  which  is  at  least  eighty 
miles  off.  Ashes,  pumice,  and  sulphur  were  thrown 
up  in  considerable  quantities ;  but  the  chief  feature 
of  the  eruption  was  the  ejection  of  enormous  quan- 
tities of  hot  water,  which  formed  streams  of  great 
depth  and  velocity.  These  torrents  carried  with 
^em  to  the  sea,  20  miles  distant,  high  pieces  of  ice 
— the  size  of  which  latter  was  sometimes  such  that 
they  were  stranded  only  in  20  fathoms  of  sea-water, 
Fortunately  as  yet  little  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  neighboring  farms  and  farm-lands  ;  but  the  Ice- 
landers live  in  dread  of  a  renewal  of  the  eruption." 

An  Almanac  Watch. — In  the  year  1769,  a  curi- 
ous watch  was  presented  to  King  George  III.,  a  kind 
of  mechanical  almanac,  it  being  designed  simply  to 
point  out  the  several  months  of  the  year  thereof. 
On  a  plate  by  means  of  a  brilliant,  the  sun  was  rep- 
resented, which  regularly  performed  its  diurnal  revo- 
lution. On  the  plate  was  a  nmvable  horizon,  to 
show  the  variations  of  the  days  according  to  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  This  watch,  though  of  compli- 
cated mcclianism,  was  not  larger  than  those  then  in 
ordinary  ilsc. 

A  Chanting  Watch. — During  the  reign  of  Cathe- 
rine II.  of  Russia,  an  ingenious  Russian  peasant, 
named  Kulubin,  constructed  a  musical  watch  to  per- 
form a  single  chant.  The  machine  was  about  the 
sttze  of  an  egg  within,  which  was  a  representation  of 
the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  Roman  sentinels 
on  watch.  On  pressing  a  Pi)ring,  the  stone  would 
be  rolled  from  the  tomb,  the  sentinels  fall  down,  the 
angels  appear,  the  holy  women  enter  the  sepulchcr, 
and  the  same  chant  which  is  sung  on  Easter  Eve  be 
accurately  performed. 

A  Musical  Watch. — "The  Sieur  Ranzonet, 
watchmaker  of  Nancy,  in  Lorraine,"  records  the 
Anniml  Rfghtcr  for  the  year  1770,  "has  made  a 
watch,  of  tiie  common  pocket  size,  in  which  ho  has 
fixed  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention  which  plays 
an  air  emluo.  All  the  parts  of  this  little  mechanism 
are  distributed  with  such  art  as  not  in  the  least  to 


affect  the  movement  of  the  watch.  It  is  also  so 
nicely  constructed  as  not  to  be  affected  by  either 
heat  or  cold." 

A  Transparent  Watch. — In  the  year  1840;^  a 
watch,  of  small  size,  constructed  principally  of  rock 
crystal,  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  It  was  made  by  M.  Rebellier.  The  works 
were  all  visible :  the  two  teethed  wheels  which  carrv 
the  hands  were  of  rock  crystal,  and  the  other 
wheels  of  metal.  All  the  screws  are  fixed  in  crvs- 
tal,  and  all  the  axes  turn  on  rubies.  The  escape- 
ment was  of  sapphire,  the  balance-wheel  of  rock 
crystal,  and  the  springs  of  gold.  This  watch  was 
found  to  keep  excellent  time,  which  circumstance  is 
attributed  by  the  maker  to  the  feeble  expansion  of 
the  rock  crystal  in  the  balance-wheel,  etc. 

Pedometer. — ^The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  had  a 
watch  which  wound  itself  up  by  means  of  a  weighted 
lever,  which,  at  every  step  his  majesty  made,  rose 
and  fell ;  and  having  a  gathering  click  to  it  wound 
up  a  racket  attached  to  the  barrel,  if  it  was  not  then 
fully  wound  up.  The  instrument  called  the  Pedome- 
ter, which  is  not  larger  than  a  common  watch,  is  on 
the  same  principle ;  its  use  being  to  register  the 
number  of  steps  you  take  while  the  instrument  is  in 
your  pocket.  It  is  capable  of  adjustment  according 
to  the  number  of  steps  the  wearer  usually  takes  in 
a  mile,  which  he  must  first  count,  and  set  the  instru- 
ment accordingly.  Without  such  ac^ustmcnt,  it 
forms  no  measure  of  distance  at  all. 

A  Touch-Watch,  by  which  the  Time  of  Dat 
MAT  BE  Felt.  —  Brequet  invented  a  watch  "  une 
montre  de  touche,"  in  which  the  hours  were  indica- 
ted by  eleven  projecting  studs  round  the  rim  of  the 
case,  while  the  pendant  marked  twelve  o'clock.  In 
the  center  of  the  back  of  the  case  was  placed  an  in- 
dex or  hand,  which  when  moved  forward,  would  stop 
at  the  portion  of  the  hour  indicated  by  the  watch, 
which  by  means  of  the  studs  and  pendent  could  be 
easily  felt  and  counted;  for  instance, .at  half-past 
two  the  index  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  space, 
between  the  second  and  third  studs  from  the  pen- 
dent. The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  possessed  a  fine 
watch  of  this  description,  presented  to  him  by  the 
King  of  Spain. 

French  Wines. — The  following  statistics  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  our  readers:  The  stock  of 
wine  at  Bercy  usually  amounts  to  2,282,161  hectoli- 
tres, and  the  duties  paid  to  the  city  and  Treasury  on 
wines  sold  there  to  above  20,000,000f.  yeariy.  The 
vineyards  of  France  cover  an  area  of  2,000,000  hec- 
tares, 460,000  of  which  have  been  planted  rtcently. 
The  average  annual  produce  is  40,000,000  hectoli- 
tres, worth  about  500,000,000f.  to  the  growers. 
One  twentieth  of  the  total  production,  or  2,000,000 
hectolitres,  are  exported.  The  value  of  the  casks 
made  every  year  is  estimated  at  80,000,0(X)f.,  and 
the  expenditure  for  conveyance  not  less  than  80,- 
000,000f.  The  total  amount  of  town  dues  on  liquids 
is  about  80,000,000f  ;  and  the  other  imports  on 
them  amount  to  40,000,000f.  more.  The  commer- 
cial business  to  which  the  produce  of  the  vine  gives 
rise  in  France  considerably  exceeds  the  sum  of 
l,000,000,000f. 

The  Asiatic  telegraph  has  now  been  carried  down 
to  Jezirah,  on  the  Tigris,  a  hundred  miles  north  of 
Mosul.    As  the  works  along  this  interval  between 
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the  Kurdish  and  Medopotamian  capitaU  are  being 
rapidly  pushed  on  by  Messrs.  M'Callum,  it  is  expect- 
ed that  before  the  end  of  this  month  messages  will 
be  transmissible  direct  from  Stamboul  to  Nineveh. 

An  official  document  states  that  the  consumption 
of  coal  in  France  is  11,000,000  tons  yearly— three 
fifths  of  it  in  manufkctories.  A  large  portion  of  the 
whole  is  brought  from  abroad— 1,000,000  tons  from 
England,  2,700,000  from  Germany,  and  700,000 
from  Prussia.  In  1858  the  quantity  supplied  by 
England  was  only  500,000  tons,  by  Belgium  1,700,- 
000,  and  by  Prussia  20,000. 

Compasses  on  Iron  Ships. — A  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  at  the  last  meeting  for  the  session, 
embodies  a  report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Evans  for  the 
Admiralty,  On  tlie  Deviations  of  the  Compass  on 
Board  of  Iron'built  Ships  and  Wood-huilt  Ships  in 
the  Royal  Navy^  and  establishes  certain  principles 
and  conclusions  which  go  far  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
navigation  in  ships  built  with  metal.  Some  years 
ago,  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer-royal,  introduced  a 
compensation  magnet  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
ship's  magnetism  on  the  compass ;  but  this  method 
having  been  found  liable  to  danger,  is  now  disused 
by  the  Admiralty.  The  system  at  present  adopted 
is  a  standard  compass  elevated  on  a  short  mast  a 
sufficient  hight  above  the  deck  to  be  unaffected  by 
the  iron  of  the  ship,  with  which  the  steering-compass 
ifi  compared  by  often  repeated  observations.  Vigi- 
lant attention  to  this  comparison  is  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  good  captain :  the  necessity  for  vig- 
ilance will  be  understood  by  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation. Iron  is  more  or  less  magnetic ;  an  iron  ship 
is  therefore  magnetic,  and  the  amount  of  magnetism 
varies  with  the  direction  in  which  she  lies  while 
building.  If  the  head  be  to  the  north,  the  magnet- 
ism will  not  be  the  same  as  if  the  head  had  been 
placed  to  the  south,  and  similarly  for  the  other 
points.  Whatever  the  amount  of  magnetism,  it  un- 
dergoes a  change  by  the  launch,  and  by  the  position 
in  which  thq  vessel  is  moored  during  the  fitting, 
and  by  the  putting  in  of  her  machinery :  every  ad- 
dition to  the  iron-work,  and  every  blow  struck 
thereon,  makes  a  difference.  Setting  the  machinery 
in  motion  makes  another  change,  the  trial-trip  an- 
other; in  fact,  not  till  after  tlie  ship  has  made  sun- 
dry  trips,  and  endured  some  knocking  about,  does 
the  magnetism  *'  shake  down,"  as  Mr.  Evans  says, 
to  any  thing  like  a  permanent  quantity.  There  is 
yet  another  vicissitude  to  be  encountered  when  the 
vessel  crosses  the  line,  for  with  her  entrance  upon 
the  southern  hemisphere,  a  change  in  the  magnetism 
begins  and  continues  through  the  voyage,  until  it  is 
entirely  different  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

We  thus  see  with  such  fluctuations,  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  a  permanent  compens;ition.  The 
deviation  of  the  compass  of  the  Great  Eastern 
changed  full  seven  degrees  in  the  voyage  from  the 
Thames  to  Weymoutli ;  an  amount  of  error  more 
than  sufficient  to  lead  to  wreck,  and  only  to  be 
guarded  against  by  constant  watchfulness  and  com- 
parison with  the  standard. 

A  Hint  to  Ladiks. — In  a  little  work  on  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  deafness,  published  eight 
years  ago  by  one  of  our  first  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  William  Uarvcy,  the  well-known  aurist  of 
Soho  Stpiare,  London,  it  is  remarked,  that  "the 
fashion  now  so  prevalent  among  the  ladies  in  dress- 


ing the  hair  entirely  conceals  that  beautiful  oi*gan 
the  ear,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  give  nse, 
in  many  instances,  to  ear-diseaso."  This  prediction 
is  now  fulfilled.  The  London  aurists  are  full  of 
business,  arising  from  this  "  absurd  and  unnatural 
fashion  of  bolstering  up  the  hair  with  a  large  pillow 
of  superficial  matter,  thereby  preventing  a  free  and 
indispensable  current  of  the  external  atmosphere, 
and  concealing  that  beautiful  organ,  which  was  de- 
signed to  be  one  of  nature^s  prettiest  attractions." 
It  is  time  to  make  our  fair  countrywomen  compre- 
hend that  air  is  as  essential  to  hearing  as  to  seeing ; 
and  that  it  is  bad  taste,  as  well  as  bad  judgment,  to 
cover  up  with  bandages  an  organ  "  so  beautifully 
adapted,"  as  Mr.  Harvey  writes,  **  to  collect  and  re- 
flect the  rays  of  sound,  and  conduce  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  race  in  various  ways." 

Relics  of  Luther. — ^The  Illustrirte  Zeitung  states 
that  an  interesting  museum  of  articles  relating  to 
Luther,  collected  by  an  inhabitant  of  Ilalberstadt, 
has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  Prince  Regent 
and  removed  to  Wittenberg,  where  it  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  house  once  occupied  by  the  great  Re- 
former. Though  the  collection  is  extensive  and 
valuable,  the  collector's  heirs  sold  it  for  the  mode- 
rate sum  of  three  thousand  thalers,  knowing  that  its 
late  owner  was  most  anxious  that  it  should  be  pre- 
served at  Wittenberg  for  the  benefit  of  posterity". 
The  collection  comprises  a  number  of  paintings, 
thirty-four  of  which  are  portraits  of  Luther  and  his 
family,  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Mclancthon,  Eras- 
mus, Pontanus,  Ulrich  von  Iluttcn,  and  other  emi- 
nent men  of  the  time.  The  second  section  consists 
of  thirty-four  portfolios,  containing  about  7000  por- 
traits of  Luther  and  h|s  contemporaries,  both  friends 
and  opponents,  representatives  of  many  scenes  of  his 
life  and  caricatures  relating  to  him.  Next  comes  a 
collection  of  2000  autographs  of  Luthor  and  emi- 
nent men  of  his  day,  besides  numerous  manuscripts 
of  the  same  period.  Another  section  consist%of  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  2 91  medals  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, etc.,  struck  in  honor  of  Luther  and  his  rivals, 
and  a  remarkable  series  of  busts,  statuettes,  ansj 
medallions  in  bronze  and  terra-cotta,  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  sixth  section  is  composed  entirely  of 
Luther's  writings  or  works  relating  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, forming  in  all,  a  total  of  2000  volumes.  It  is 
intended  to  add  to  wis  collection  a  copy  of  all  books 
or  works  of  art  relating  to  Luther,  and  the  directors 
of  the  museum  will  publish  an  annual  report  in  which 
all  donors'  names  are  to  be  inserted. 

The  city  of  Milan  is  about  to  present  to  Marshal 
Vaillant  an  album  which  will  contain  twenty-eight 
water-color  drawings  by  the  best  artists  of  the  city, 
including  Bisi,  Massola,  Fromagalli,  Pennuti,  and 
Rossi.     The  cost  will  be  about  15,000f. 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  list  has  been  opened  in  Paris  and 
the  departments  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christians  of 
Syria  who  have  survived  the  massacres.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  about  100,000f.  would  be  forwarded  to 
Syria  in  the  course  of  the  present  week. 

Manchester,  England,  is  the  greatest  manufiic- 
turing  city  in  the  world.  The  steam  force  cmployc^l 
in  its  various  mills  and  factories  amounts  to  1,200,- 
000  horse-power.  To  produce  this  enormous  motive 
20,000  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  every  twenty-fonr 
hours,  or  9,390,000  tons  in  the  313  working  days  of 
the  year. 
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THIERS'    HISTORY    OF    THE    COSSOIATE    AND   THE    EMPIRE.* 


Thk  drama  of  the  Freticb  Revolotion, 
and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  tlie  first  Nnpo- 
leoD,  is  60  vast,  grand,  ^d  complicated, 
it  contains  euch  a  variety  of  phenomena, 
and  it  suggests  such  a  multitude  of  refiec- 
tions,  that,  like  that  of  the  Reformation, 
it  will  probably  never  find  an  adequate 
exponent.  The  historiau  who  would  truly 
nnfbid  it  should  possess  a  character,  mo- 
ral and  intellectual,  which  is  seldom  found 
in  oar  imperfect  nature.  He  should  be 
able  to  pass  the  bounds  of  party  aad 
country,  to  free  himself  from  their  preju- 
dicing influences,  and  to  survey  a  wide 
range  of  human  action  and  passion  in  al- 
most every  possible  phase  of  develop- 
ment, with  an  eye  alike  philosophical  and 


■  Hitloire  da  Coatutal  et  <U  rEm/rire.  I^iiant 
anil*  a  ruiiloirt  d<  la  RtctJiUioii  Franfuiit.  Par 
M.  A.  Thiers,     Tome  XVIL     P.ris,  1800. 
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sympathetic.  He  should  not  write  in  the 
interest  of  any  state  or  opinion,  and  espe- 
cially he  should  avoid  to  warp  his  theme 
into  evidence  of  any  particular  theory  of 
government  and  politics.  He  should 
take  care  to  prevent  the  fescinations  of 
geniua,  when  in  alliance  with  colossal 
power,  from  blinding  him  to  truth,  ja»- 
tice,  and  right ;  and  he  should  remember 
the  claims  of  honor  and  patriotism,  al- 
though divorced  from  ability  or  good  for- 
tune. Above  all,  he  should  remove  the 
fE^se  halo  of  success  from  events,  actions, 
and  personal  qualities ;  and  his  judgment 
should  keep  firm  to  that  standard  of  con- 
science which  is  the  only  just  oanon  of 
approbation.  To  these  moral  gifts  he 
should  add  a  force  of  intellect  and  a  mass 
of  multifarious  acquirements,  which  rarely 
unite  in  a  single  person.     He  shonld  tbo- 
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roughly  understand  and  vividly  reproduce 
the  social  and  political  condition  of  Eu- 
rope before  the  convulsion  of  1789,  He 
should  penetrate  the  inner  life  of  the  vari- 
ous communities  which,  in  the  strife  be- 
tween 1792  and  1816  became  theaters  for 
the  antagonism  of  Democracy  and  Mon- 
archy. He  should  be  able  to  point  out 
how  the  furious  energy  of  Revolution, 
after  having  overcome  all  obstacles  to  its 
progress,  surrendered  itself  to  an  absorb- 
mg  despotism,  which  gradually,  through 
its  wide-spread  tymnny,  arrayed  against 
itself  the  very  spirit  which  first  gave  it  its 
evil  ascendency.  He  should  trace  out  the 
effects  which  the  fall  of  the  old  French 
monarchy  and  the  growth  and  collapse 
of  the  rule  of  Napoleon  have  had  upon 
the  frame  of  European  society,  and  upon 
its  divisions,  laws,  and  institutions.  He 
should  have  the  genius  to  portray  such 
opposite  charactei*8  as  Mirabeau  and  Tal- 
leyrand, as  Wellington  and  Metternich, 
as  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  as  Pitt  and 
Caulaincourt,  and  to  note  accurately  their 
influence  on  the  period.  His  mind  should 
thoroughly  master  and  assimilate  not  only 
an  immense  vanety  of  facts,  but  also  the 
secrets  of  cabinets  and  councils,  the  mys- 
teries and  intricacies  of  diplomacy ;  the 
correspondence  of  princes,  generals,  and 
statesmen ;  the  operations  of  war  of  every 
kind,  on  sea  and  land,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  the  effects  produced  on  Eu- 
ropean society  by  different  principles  of 
government  or  policy.  And  he  should 
have  the  art  to  extract  the  truth  ou  all 
these  subjects  from  an  enormous  mass  of 
undigested  materials ;  to  place  it  vividly 
before  the  mind  in  its  natural  order  and 
significance ;  and,  finally,  so  to  arrange 
his  narrative  as  to  make  it  clear,  harmo- 
nious, and,  when  necessary,  eloquent. 

How  M.  Thiers  has  conformed  to  this 
ideal  in  his  Histories  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution^ and  of  the  Consulate  a7id  First 
JSmpire^  is  tolerably  well  acknowledged 
by  competent  persons.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  deny  him  the  merits  of  industry, 
of  much  skill  in  composition,  of  occasional 
felicity  in  describing  events,  and  in  por- 
traying individual  characters,  and  of  a 
style  never  solemn  or  dignified,  but  gene- 
rally glowing,  and  sometimes  brilliant. 
He  has  the  genius  of  order  common  to  his 
countrymen,  and  the  faculty  of  hitting  on 
incidents  and  details  which  throw  light  on 
periods  and  historical  personages ;  and  he 
nas  described  the  inner  life  of  the  French 


Empire  with  Diore  minuteness  and  vivid- 
ness than  any  of  his  fellow-laborers.  But 
he  is  entirely  wanting  in  several  of  the 
qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  a 
great  historian^  especially  as  regards  the 
subject  he  has  chosen ;  and  he  ^equently 
displays  a  deficiency  of  knowledge,  and  a 
hastiness  and  inaccuraoy  when  dealing 
with  details,  which  are  equally  censurable 
and  ridiculous.  He  has  no  consciousness 
of  the  awful  moral  tragedy  which  the 
events  he  descnbes  reveal  to  the  thinker. 
He  has  not  grasped  the  deep  and  sad  sig- 
nificance of  the  Reign  of  TeiTor  and  the 
rise  of  Napoleon ;  tor  in  the  one  he  sees 
only  an  unintelligible  chaos,  and  in  the 
other  the  growth  of  his  country's  glory. 
He  does  not  perceive  that  the  strife  which 
preceded  the  Empire  was  a  contest  be- 
tween contending  principles;  and  he 
dwarfs  it  into  a  brilliant  episode  in  the 
annals  of  French  military  nistory.  He 
ascribes  the  sudden  downfall  of  Napoleon 
to  errors  of  policy  and  individual  ambi- 
tion ;  and  he  is  too  shallow  to  trace  it  to 
the  effects  of  a  despotism  that  sapped  life 
and  energy  at  home,  and  that  gathered 
on  itself  the  vengeance  of  Europe.  He 
has  a  sentimental  love  for  free  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  is  so  blinded  by  the  glory 
of  Napoleon,  that  he  forgets  that  he  was 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  freedom,  and  he 
evidently  considers  her  gifts  less  valuable 
than  a  glittering  page  in  the  national  his- 
tory. So  long  as  the  career  of  his  hero 
is  crowned  with  success,  he  can  scarcely 
find  a  fault  in  him  ;  he  only  begins  to  con- 
demn Napoleon  when  he  is  obviously  en- 
dangering his  people's  strength  ;  and  it 
is  plain  that  he  would  have  approved  of 
all  the  sins  of  the  Empire  had  its  wild 
dreams  of  ambition  been  realized.  And, 
as  he  thus  sacrifices  the  truth  and  the  les- 
sons of  history  to  the  love  of  flattering 
national  vanity,  and  to  the  exaltation  oi 
a  single  man,  so  he  is  quite  insensible  to 
many  events  which  should  have  roused 
his  deepest  sympathies ;  and  he  defaces 
his  narrative  by  a  partiality  which  would 
be  scandalous  were  it  not  laughable.  He 
can  not  comprehend  the  pious  heroism  of 
La  Vend6e,  the  nobleness  of  Hofer,  or  the 
patriotism  of  Bliicher.  He  sees  nothing 
to  admire  in  the  conflagration  of  Moscow, 
in  the  efforts  of  the  German  Togenbund, 
and  in  the  insurrection  of  Prussia  and 
Holland.  He  can  appreciate  the  attitude 
of  France  in  1793,  when  she  stood  in  anns 
against  her  tyrants ;  but  he  has  no  feeling 
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for  the  agonies  of  Germany  when  in  the 
grasp  of  French  despotism.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  same  spirit,  that,  while  he 
magnifies  Jena,  Marengo,  and  Austerlitz 
beyond  their  natural  measare  and  com- 
pass, he  depreciates  the  Nile,  Trafalgar, 
and  Leipsic ;  and  he  underrates  miser^ly 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  misrepresents 
every  battle  in  it.  Add  to  this,  that  he 
shows  very  little  acquaintance  with  any 
writers  but  those  of  his  own  country ; 
that  he  is  extremely  ignorant  of  English 
history,  even  for  the  period  he  has  to  deal 
with;  that  he  is  oflen  greatly  at  fault 
with  respect  to  facts  of  which  we  have 
complete  evidence ;  and  that  in  no  por- 
tion of  his  work  is  he  really  sober, 
thoughtful,  and  candid.  No  grace  of 
narrative  and  brilliancy  of  stylo  can 
atone,  we  think,  for  the  want  of  depth 
and  feeling,  for  the  vanity  and  the  Tal- 
leyrand ethics,  and  for  the  onc-sidedness 
and  the  perversion  of  facts  which  are  visi- 
ble in  every  part  of  this  History. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  vol- 
ume before  us  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
entire  History,  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  of 
the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  autHbr's  political  creed ;  of  his  ut- 
ter insensibility  to  moral  considerations, 
when  inconsistent  with  French  aggran- 
dizement ;  of  his  pandering  to  the  ruuiless 
spirit  of  conquest,  except  when  it  is  too 
self-destructive ;  of  his  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice liberty  to  glory ;  of  his  gross  unfair- 
ness, and  of  his  hasty  errors.  His  idea  of 
the  balance  of  power  is  that  France  is  to 
be  predominant  in  Europe.  His  standard 
of  the  merits  of  a  government  is  not, 
whether  it  secures  respect  abroad  by  its 
good  faith  and  regard  to  justice,  nor 
whether  it  adds  to  the  happiness  of  its  sub- 
jects, but  whether  it  succeeds  in  making 
the  Continent  dependent  on  one  only  of  its 
many  communities.  The  test  he  applies 
to  any  course  of  policy  is,  that  it  is  right 
if  it  extends  the  authority  of  France  to 
the  utmost  limits  compatible  with  her 
safety,  but  that  it  may  be  wrong  if  it  pro- 
ceed further.  The  European  settlement 
made  at  Luneville,  assigned  to  France  her 
true  position,  and  to  attain  it  again  should 
always  be  her  object.  The  policy  of  Na- 
poleon, when  First  Consul,  is  the  grand 
ideal  for  French  statesmen,  not  because 
it  stanched  the  wounds  of  anarchy,  nor 
because  it  reconstructed  society,  but  be- 
cause it  gave  France  her  "  natural  limits," 
and  without   overtasking  her   energies. 


made  her  arbiter  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  It  is  true  that  this  policy  ex- 
tinguished her  liberties,  not  merely  for  a 
season,  but  designedly  forever ;  and  that 
it  bound  her  under  a  grinding  despotism, 
which,  "based  on  force,  believed  itself 
immortal;"  but  it  gave  her  the  Code, 
the  Concordat,  and  the  conscription,  it 
placed  her  under  an  excellent  organiza- 
tion, and  it  made  her  formidable  to  all  the 
world.  The  murder  of  the  Due  d'En- 
ghicn  was  a  mistake,  because  it  alienated 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Switzerland  and  the  plot  against 
Turkey  were  wrong,  because  they  gave 
umbrage  to  England  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  reign  of  the  First  Consul  was  a  noble 
specimen  of  "power  and  moderation." 
After  this,  it  was  an  error  to  break  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  for  the  navy  of  England 
was  then  too  powerful,  and  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  wait  for  a  better  season ; 
and  the  peace  of  Presburg  was  bad  poli- 
cy, because  it  tended  to  combine  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  a  league  against  French 
ambition  and  rapacity.  There  was  no 
great  harm  in  annexing  Venice  and  Pied- 
mont ;  but  the  seizure  of  Holland  and  the 
lUyrian  provinces,  and  the  conceptions  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  were  to  be  depre- 
cated, because  France  was  unequal  to 
such  an  enlargement.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Continental  system,  for  the  sake  of 
which  chiefly  this  enlargement  was  made, 
was  a  really  grand  and  noble  idea,  since, 
although  it  steeped  half  of  Europe  in  mis- 
ery, and  was  a  monstrous  piece  of  tyran- 
nical violence,  it  weakened  the  strength 
of  "impregnable  England."  The  Span- 
ish war,  however,  was  a  notable  fault, 
not  because  it  sowed  the  Peninsula  with 
ruin,  but  because  it  gave  a  field  to  a  Bri- 
tish army,  and  put  an  end  to  a  great  deal 
of  French  boasting ;  and  the  Russian  ex- 
pedition was  a  piece  of  madness,  since 
even  Napoleon  was  no  match  for  Nature. 
It  is  also  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
partition  of  Europe  planned  at  Tilsit,  can 
not  be  justified  in  point  of  prudence,  al- 
though it  was  a  magnificent  tnought ;  and 
that  the  weakening  and  spoliation  of  Ger- 
many, the  plunder  of  Rome,  Madrid,  and 
Florence,  the  erection  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  the  destruction  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  the  absorption  of  the  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  and  tne  rending  asunder  the 
system  of  Europe,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  a  despot,  were  calculated  to  "  cause  a 
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reSUstion"  against  France,  and  for  this 
reason,  were  an  "  nnsound  policy."  Final- 
ly, we  are  told  that  the  Empire  fell,  it  is 
true,  bnt  that  it  fell  solely  from  Napo- 
leon's "mistakes;"  that  he  never  com- 
mitted an  error  in  strategy ;  and  that  the 
French  army,  though  often  "unfortun- 
ate," has  no  equal  or  rival  in  the  world. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to* decide  whether  this 
review  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  between 
1800   and    1814  is    more    calculated  to 
excite  indignation  or  laughter,  is  more 
morally  wrong  or  logically  absurd.    M. 
Thiers  is  a  statesman  who  held  power  un- 
der a  dynasty  whose  very  watchword  was 
"  Peace,"  and  yet  he  coolly  proclaims  a 
policy  for  his  country  which  could  never 
succeed  except  at  the  cost  of  war  and 
misery  from  Finland  to  Cadiz.     When  he 
tells  us  that  the  right  of  France  is  her 
status  at  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  he  means 
that  she  should  expand  to  the  Rhine  and 
the  Alps,  that  she  should  possess  Savoy 
and  Nice,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces ;  that  she  should  occupy  Holland 
as  a  dependency,  that  she  should  hold 
Switzerland  in  mere  vassalage,  that  she 
should  keep  Italy  to  the  Adige  in  sub- 
jection, and  stretch  her  influence  from 
Venice  to  Palermo,  and,  finally,  that  she 
should  menace  Germany  and  be  able  to 
dictate  to   Spain  as    she  pleases!     For 
whatever  M.  Thiers  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary— ^and,  indeed,  he  says  very  little  to 
the.  contrary — this  was  the  actual  position 
of  France  in  1801,  at  the  close  of  the  war 
which  ended  at  Marengo.    The  Peace  of 
Luneville  gave  her  the  Rhine  as  a  boun- 
dary, with  all  the  strong  places  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  sanctioned  the  annexa- 
tion of  Nice  and  Savoy.     It  broke  up 
completely  the  German  Empire,  humiliat- 
ed  and   weakened  Austria   excessively, 
and  brought  the  assent  of  Prussia  to  ag- 
gression.   As,  unfortunately,  it  made  no 
stipulation  for  Piedmont,  the  Great  Re- 
public of  course  annexed  it  immediately, 
and  thus  acquired  the  outwork  of  Italy. 
The  recognition  of  the  Batavian  Republic 
made  France  as  completely  the  ruler  of 
Holland  as  England  is  of  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands.    The  guaranteeing   of  the   Cisal- 
pine, the  Helvetian,  and  the  Ligurian  Re- 
publics laid  Italy  at  the  feet  of  a  dictator 
who,  in  a  few  years,  converted  her  into 
an  appanage  to  his  empire.    As  for  Spain, 
the  Peace  of  Luneville  "  left  her  in  such  a 
state  of  disintegration,  that  one  word  sent 
from  Paris  to  poor  Charles  IV.  or  to  the 


wretched  Godoy  was  sufficient  to  govern 
her ;  and  it  was  evident  that  she  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  ask  from  the  First 
Consul,  not  only  a  system  of  policy,  which 
she  had  already  done,  but  a  government, 
and  perhaps  a  king."  In  fact,  this  "  ju3t 
and  glorious"  peace  made  France  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Continent ;  and  yet  a  states- 
man who  speaks  of  public  right,  and  even 
of  the  balance  of  power,  calls  that  peace  a 
legitimate  arrangement  of  Europe,  though 
he  must  know  that  Europe  would  run  to 
arms  were  France  even  to  hint  a  claim  to 
such  a  position  I 

M.  Thiers  next  tells  us  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  First  Consul,  from  1801  to 
1804,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  model  for  ad- 
miration.   Its  foreign  policy  is  especially 
to  be  approved  of,  since  it  secured  the 
predominance  of  France  in  Europe  with- 
out engaging  her  in  perilous  aggression. 
To  follow  up  the  system  laid  down  at 
Luneville — to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  German  Empire,  to  degrade  Austria 
and  exalt  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing them  in  hostile  equipoise,  and  laying 
them  bare  to  French  conquest — "  was  a 
masterpiece  of  practical  and    profound 
policy,  which  placed  in  our  hands  the  bal- 
ance of  German  interests."    It  was  very 
commendable  to  "gorge   Prussia"  with 
German  prey,  for  this  bound  her  over  en- 
tirely to  France,  and  made  her  a  tool  for 
French  ambition  ;  and  France,  "  with  the 
alliance  of  one  continental  state,  was  cer- 
tain of  the  submission  of  the  othei*s,  and 
the  Continent  once  having  been  reduced, 
England  would  be  obliged  to  devour  in 
silence  her  vexation."    The  "  beneficent 
dictatorship"  of  the  First  Consul  was  com- 
pelled to  "  send  an  army  to  Berne,"  which 
secured  French  ascendency  in    Switzer- 
land ;  and  although  this  step  was  perhaps 
ill-timed,  for  it  "irritated  Albion,"  and 
"  excited  a  weak  minister,"  it  was  really 
"  frivolous"  to  protest  against  it.     Indeed, 
every  part  of  this  ruthless  and  selfish  pol- 
icy was  worthy  of  "  a  philosopher  and  a 
conqueror,"   except    perhaps    the    "not 
humoring  England  sufficiently  to  induce 
her  to  forgive  us  her  glory,"  and  "the 
caring  little  for  the  rights  of  nations  in 
causing  the  fusillade  of  Vincennes,"  which 
"  chilled  Prussia,  encouraged  Austria  in 
her  excesses,  and  induced  Russia  to  join 
in  the  struggle  with  England."     As  for 
the  domestic    policy  of  the  Consulate, 
"  it  did  not  give  liberty  to  France,  it  is 
true,"  but  "  the  only  species  of  liberty 
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lien  suited  to  France  was  the  modera- 
ton  of  a  great  man ;"  and  "  no  man 
OS  ever  reached  such  a  pitch  of  glory 
5  the  author  of  the  Concordat,  the 
ode,  and  the  Recall  of  the  Emigrants." 
[ow  weak-minded  is  the  ideologist  who 
ints  that  such  a  foreign  policy  as  this  is 
cactly  that  denounced  by  international 
^uity — the  policy  of  overwhelming  the 
*eble,  of  dividing  the  strong  for  the  sake 
f  raining  them,  and  of  disregarding  all 
loughts  of  justice  to  attain  the  ends  of 
srritorial  aggrandizement !  And  while 
'o  admit  that  much  in  the  government  of 
Tapaleon  was  really  beneficial  to  France, 
nd  that  possibly  his  seizing  the  reins  of 
ower  was  justifiable  in  1800,  we  should 
ave  thought  that  a  constitutional  minis- 
3r  would  have  found  some  words  to  do- 
oance  the  ruler  who,  on  the  plea  of  re- 
toring  order,  attempted  to  perpetuate 
yranny  in  his  country.  If  the  Consulate 
rodacod  the  Code  and  the  Concordat,  it 
ave  birth  also  to  the  silent  Senate,  the 
masculatcd  Tribunate,  and  the  venal 
legislative  Body ;  it  established  the  odi- 
us  spy  system,  and  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  intellect,  which  were  the 
haracteristics  of  the  Empire ;  and  it  has- 
ened  the  consummation  of  a  plan  to  hand 
i'rance  over  to  an  hereditary  absolutism, 
t  is  singular  that  the  tyranny  of  Napo- 
2on  is  scarcely  deprecated  by  M.  Thiers 
ntil  its  fruits  appear  in  national  ruin. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  that  after  1804  M. 
^hiers  disapproves  of  the  Napoleonic 
ieas.  He  does  not  assent  to  the  inter- 
sting  theory,  that  crushing  war,  com- 
lercial  tyranny,  rapacious  exactions,  and 
emorseless  conquest,  were  a  philosophic 
ffort  "  to  agglomerate  the  peoples"  into 
bedience  to  "  the  dominion  of  enlighteu- 
lent."  The  apology  set  forth  for  the 
ncle  by  the  nephew  finds  little  favor 
rith  a  "  positive"  mind,  which  does  not 
are  at  all  for  cosmopolitanism,  and  looks 
nly  at  French  interests.  It  is  true  that, 
rhen  criticising  the  Imperial  system,  M. 
'hiers  betrays  so  sublime  an  indifference 
D  the  rights  of  nations,  the  sufferings  of 
fie  world,  and  the  mangled  liberties  of 
is  country,  that  he  reminds  us  of  those 

who  were  bom  for  servitude."  The 
gony  of  Prussia  after  Jena  and  Fried- 
md,  when  her  Queen  was  insulted  in  her 
wn  palace,  when  her  plains  were  eaten 
p  by  a  swarming  host  of  military  tax- 
•atherers  and  civil  locusts,  and  when  her 
outh  were  chained  at  the  chariot-wheels 


of  the  conqueror,  does  not  excite  a  word 
of  sympathy.  The  havoc  of  Spain  after 
the  crime  of  Bayonne  suggests  merely  the 
deep  remark,  that  "  a  popular  insurrection 
should  only  have  been  conquered  by  well- 
directed  masses,  and  overcome  by  daily 
and  obstinate  battles."  When  thousands 
bled  at  Eylau  and  Friedland,  and  .when 
half  a  million  of  brave  soldiers  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  snows  of  Russia  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  "  pursuing  a  prodigy," 
we  hear  simply  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  "  Napoleon  did  not  serry  his  ranks, 
consoUdate  his  base  of  operations,  and  ii> 
fiict  a  mortal  blow  on  the  Russian  Colos- 
sus." So  it  is  when  Austria  was  crushed 
at  Wagram,  when  the  pious  author  of  the 
Concordat  carried  off  the  head  of  his 
Church  from  Rome,  when  the  operations 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  made 
half  the  ports  of  Europe  desolate,  and 
when  the  Hanse  Towns  were  placed  un- 
der the  rule  of  Davoust — the  measure  ap- 
plied to  this  policy  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count its  hideous  iniquity.  Nor,  indeed, 
does  the  greatest  crime  of  the  Emperor 
— his  steady  sapping  of  the  national  life, 
his  debasement  of  the  national  energy, 
and  his  enfeebling  of  every  national  insti- 
tution in  the  interest  of  a  single  rulei^ — 
find  much  disapproval  in  the  eyes  of  M. 
Thiers,  who  panegyrizes  Napoleon's  "  in- 
fallible system  of  finance,  and  his  active, 
honest,  and  efficient  administration."  But 
though  M.  Thiers  cares  little  for  public 
justice,  and  is  blind  to  the  moral  aspect 
of  Imperialism,  he  has  a  keen  eye  to  its 
political  mistakes,  and  these,  he  says, 
were  very  abundant.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  a  power 
which  had  "  a  hundred  ships  and  two 
hundred  frigates,  wherewith  she  hovered 
around  the  world  ;"  for,  although  the  de- 
sign of  invading  England  "  is  an  enduring 
monument  of  capabilities  of  resource,"  it 
ended  unhappily  at  Trafalgar.  It  was  a 
mistake,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  to 
pluck  Austria  to  the  quick,  "  for  treating 
people  in  this  way  is  like  attempting  their 
death,  and  if  we  do  not  kill  them  we  pre- 
pare for  ourselves  enemies  who  wiU  stab 
us  in  the  back;"  and  "Austria  should 
have  been  placed  on  the  Danube,  where 
she  would  ever  have  been  at  enmity  with 
Russia,"  and,  of  course,  have  left  the  field 
open  to  French  aggression.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  outrage  Prussia  in  1806  ;  to 
treat  separately  with  England  and  Russia 
after  Austerlitz  —  "  for  an   over-refined 
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policy  18  only  legitimate  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  success ;"  to  mutilate  Germany 
at  Tilsit ;  to  erect  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  against  Russia;  and  to  set  up 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Kingdoms  of  Westphalia  and  Holland. 
Ahove  all,  it  was  a  mistake  to  attack 
Spairf,  "  for  this  prepared  an  impregnable 
battle-field  for  the  English;"  to  reduce 
Austria  to  despair  at  Wagram ;  to  annex 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg;  and  to  attempt 
the  subjugation  of  Russia  "  while  the 
Spanish  war  seemed  difficult  to  terminate, 
and  even  likely  to  be  protracted."  All 
these  mistakes  destroyed  the  Empire, 
"  for  though  genius  is  forgiven  much  and 
long,"  she  can  not  always  err  with  impu- 
nity; and  at  length,  when  the  Empire 
has  fallen  to  pieces,  M.  Thiers  coolly  turns 
on  Napoleon,  and  tells  us,  "  that  in  refer- 
ence to  international  law  he  was  only  a 
kind  of  military  Jacobin."  The  sea  of 
glory  turns  into  an  ocean  of  blood,  and 
Prance  seems  likely  to  be  engulfed; 
and  M.  Thiers  throws  the  Emperor  over 
as  an  offering  to  the  Nemesis  of  Justice, 
though  not,  It  must  be  o>vned,  without  a 
lying  eulogy  at  the  last. 

We  entirely  agree  with  M.  Thiers  that 
the  evil  policy  which  he  denounces  was 
calculated  to  destroy  the  Empire  of  Na- 
poleon. For  it  was  a  policy  which  tram- 
pled on  hiternational  right,  which  con- 
temned every  consideration  of  justice, 
which  mapped  out  Europe  in  arbitrary 
military  divisions,  without  reference  to 
the  laws  of  nature ;  which  attempted  to 
violate  the  first  axioms  of  commerce,  and 
the  strongest  feelings  of  self-interest ; 
which  sustained  itself  by  a  crushing  ty- 
ranny, that  provoked  only  hatred  and 
resistance,  and  which,  therefore,  either 
sooner  or  later,  was  certain  to  combine 
all  Europe  against  it.  But  we  think  that 
a  plausible  case  might  be  made  for  it  upon 
the  principle  announced  by  M.  Thiers, 
and  if  his  views  of  the  politics  of  Europe 
are  tenable.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event ;  but  if  it  be  a  maxim  of  French 
statesmanship,  that  France  should  always 
expand  to  the  furthest  limits  consistent 
with  her  actual  powers,  that  she  should 
"hold  the  balance  of  Germany"  in  her 
hands,  that  "she  should  govern  Spain," 
and  in  a  struggle  with  England  should  at- 
tempt the  Continental  system — and  these 
are  the  doctrines  of  M.  Thiers — we  think 
that  Napoleon's  Imperial  policy,  so  fiir  as 


regards  its  foreign  aspect,  can  not  justly 
be  open  to  censure.    In  1805,  the  Empe- 
ror had  a  fair  chance  to  develop  the  mari- 
time strength  of  France  without  exposing 
her  to  much  peril,  for  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  were  far  more  pow- 
erful than  that  of  England ;  and,  there- 
fore, on  M.  Thiers'  principles,  a  war  with 
England  was  quite  justifiable.    It  is  tme 
that  the  contest  ended  at  Trafalgar,  and 
that  the  Boulogne  flotilla  went  to  pieces, 
but  the  odds  were  in  favor  of  Villeneuve, 
fiir  more  than    they  were  in    favor  of 
France  at  either  Rivoli  or  Marengo  ;  and 
if  this  be  so,  an  attack  on  this  country 
was  surely  not  a  fatal  error.     Again,  if 
France  has  a  right  to  "  hold  the  balance 
of  Germany,"  was  it  not  wise  to  degrade 
the  great  German  Powers,  to  crush  Prus- 
sia, and  weaken  Austria,  and  to  create  a 
French  interest  beyond  the  Rhine  in  the 
Rhenish  Confederates  and  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  ?    Even  the  idea  of  a  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,    which    M.    Thiers 
thinks  so  indefensible,  may  be  vindicated 
on  this  very  principle,  for  that  duchy  was 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Austria,  and  through 
its  nominal  ruler  in  Saxony,  it  extended 
French  influence  up  to  the  Vistula.     As- 
suredly France  never  so  thoroughly  "  held 
the  balance  of  Germany"  as  when  she  sate 
on  the  neck  of  Prussia,  kept  all  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and 
made  Prussia  a  parade  for  her  aiTnies; 
and  as  then  there  seemed  to  be  "  no  limit 
to  her  powers,"  the  policy  of  "expand- 
ing" her  as  far  as  the  Niemen,  should 
hardly  find  in  M.  Thiers  a  censor.    This 
maxim  justifies  even  the  Russian  expedi- 
tion, for  all  the  chances  were  in  its  favor ; 
and,  had  it  succeeded,  no  doubt  can  exist 
that  the  Empire  would  have  extended  to 
Russia,  and   that   Germany,  throughout 
her  length  and  breadth,  would  have  been, 
for  a  time,  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  who, 
accordingly,  would  have  "  balanced"  her 
at  his  pleasure.    And  surely,  if  France 
had  a  right  to  "  govern  Spain,"  there  was 
no  wrong  in  taking  possession,  though  the 
attempt  was  followed  by  Baylen  and  Vit- 
toria,  and   although   the  English  array, 
which  in  1809  "could  not  run  away  as 
fast  as  the  Spaniards,"  issued  from  the 
Pyrenees  in  1814,  to  give  the  coup  de 
(/race  to  the  Empire. 

There  is  one  consideration,  however, 
which,  according  to  M.  Thier*s  reasoning, 
is  decisive  against  his  theory  of  the  "  mis- 
takes "  of  the  Empire.    He  tells  us  that 
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the  "Continental  system,"  "the  closing 
€Ui  European  ports,  both  to  England  and 
to  those  who  would  submit  to  her  mari- 
time laws,  was  the  most  important  and 
the  most  efficacious  of  all  the  designs  con- 
ceived by  Napoleon."  He  regrets  ex- 
ceedingly that  Napoleon  "  committed  in- 
fractions in  this  system  by  granting 
licenses  to  trade  with  England ;"  and  he 
insinuates  that  "  the  absohite  prohibition 
of  English  commerce,  and  the  methodiz- 
ing of  the  continental  blockade,"  would 
ultimately  have  caused  England  to  sub- 
mit ;  and,  in  the  event  of  another  war, 
would  paralyze  her  resources.  Now,  we 
shall  not  make  anv  observations  on  the 
£EU$t8,  that  the  contnicntal  system  did  not 
originate  with  Napoleon,  but  was  a  fran- 
tic idea  of  the  Directory,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  monstrous  attempts  at  wrong 
which  was  ever  perpetrated  by  a  despot, 
that  it  caused  the  bitterest  indiomation  in 
France  as  well  as  throughout  the  Empire, 
that  it  filled  Amsterdam,  Venice,  and 
Hamburg  with  paupers,  and  inflicted  the 
greatest  wretchedness  on  their  merchants ; 
that  it  was  sustained  by  a  code  of  custom- 
house laws  to  which  those  of  Draco  were 
mild  in  comparison  ;  that  if  it  reduced  at 
all  the  opulence  of  England,  it  reduced 
that  of  France  in  a  greater  degree  ;  that 
it  was  able  to  exasperate  this  country  it 
is  true,  but  entirely  impotent  to  force  it 
to  submission ;  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
our  own  Orders  in  Council,  it  would  have 
been  all  but  an  utter  nullity ;  and  that 
the  wide-spread  poverty  and  ill-will  which 
it  produced  were  one  of  the  many  reasons 
for  Napoleon's  downfall.  These  facts 
have  been  established  over  and  over 
again,  and,  indeed,  rest  for  the  most  pait 
on  plain  principles,  since  the  design  of 
closmg  the  markets  of  Europe  against  a 
Power  which  possessed  all  others,  in  virtue 
of  her  command  of  the  sea,  and  to  do  this 
in  the  most  savage  manner,  was  obviously, 
even  if  it  had  been  possible,  an  expedient 
to  injure  the  commerce  of  Europe,  to  de- 
prive her  of  imports,  and  restrict  her  ex- 
poits,  and  to  inflict  loss  and  misery  on 
many  of  her  inhabitants ;  but,  in  refer- 
ence to  England,  it  was  sure  to  be  a  fail- 
nre.  But  if  M  Thiers  be  right  in  his  the- 
ory, if  the  continental  system  was  a  "  great 
thought,"  if  the  sealing  up  the  ports  of 
£nrope  against  our  manufactures,  and 
against  the  products  of  our  colonies,  was 
the  true  method  of  subduing  England, 
how  can  he  object  to  any  attempt  of  Na- 


poleon to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his 
Empire,  and  thus  to  secure  the  obedience 
of  Europe  to  this  system?  The  only 
means  of  enforcing  the  continental  system 
were  to  make  all  Europe  subiect  to  France, 
and  to  place  French  garrisons  in  every 

g)rt,  so  as  to  compel  the  exclusion  of 
ritish  and  colonial  produce,  and  to 
insure  the  observance  of  Napoleon's  de- 
crees along  the  whole  seaboard  from 
Archangel  to  Constantinople.  If  a  singU* 
point  along  this  vast  circumference  were 
open  to  the  prohibited  commerce,  it  is 
obvious  that  commerce  would  find  its 
way  to  it,  and  through  this  entrance 
would  reach  the  interior;  and  thus,  by 
the  smallest  breach  in  the  line  of  restric- 
tions, the  entire  design  would  be  defeated. 
On  M.  Thiol's'  pnnciples,  accordingly. 
Napoleon  was  right  in  occupying  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  in  seizing  on  Holland 
and  the  Hanse  Towns,  in  grasping  Venice, 
Trieste,  and  Italy,  in  entering  the  Penin- 
sula,  and  assailing  Russia.  On  these 
principles,  he  should  never  have  ceased 
until  he  had  established  a  universal  em- 
pire, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  England 
to  reason,  and  of  causing  the  fall  of  "  the 
modern  Carthage."  We  should  like  to 
know  how  M.  Thiers  can  escape  the  di- 
lemma into  which  his  own  reasoning  here 
has  seduced  him. 

The  Empire  fell,  and  ^reat  was  the  fall 
of  it ;  but  M.  Thiers  derives  some  solace 
in  the  thought,  that  "  Napoleon  was  a 
miraculous  commander,"  that  those  who 
dare  "  to  blame  the  military  genius  of 
Napoleon  are  guilty  of  an  error  of  judg- 
ment," that  ho  never  erred  in  point  of 
strategy,  and  that  the  French  army  is 
something  incomparable  in  excellence. 
We  do  not  question  the  abilities  of  Napo- 
leon as  a  general — the  depth  and  accuracv 
of  his  plans,  the  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  hfs 
attacks,  the  energy  and  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  his  great  skill  in  pursuing  an 
advantage,  his  masterly  tactics  when  in- 
ferior in  force,  his  prolific  capacity  and 
resoluteness  of  purpose.  The  general 
who  conducted  the  campaign  of  1796, 
who  planned  the  strategy  which  led  to 
Marengo,  who  conceived  a  scheme  for 
invading  England  in  1805,  which  he  justly 
said  was  a  model  of  combination,  who 
struck  that  tremendous  blow  at  Auster 
litz  which  rent  in  twain  the  opposing 
armies,  who  annihilated  the  strength  of 
Prussia  at  Jena,  who  effected  the  grand 
maneuvers  of  Friedland,  who  saved  the 
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French  army  in  1809  and  triumphed  at 
Eckmiihl,  Ratisbon,  and  Wagram,  who  re- 
sisted half  Europe  in  1814,  with  no  more 
than  sixty  thousand  men  at  his  command, 
and  who,  at  the  close  of  his  great  career, 
made  that  daring  spring  on  i^h'ichcr  and 
Wellington,  must  always  rank  as  a  master 
of  strategy.  But  Napoleon  himself  would 
bo  the  first  to  ridicule  the  absurd  preten- 
sion of  M.  Thiers,  that  his  generalship  is 
never  to  be  called  in  question.  He  would 
be  the  fii'st  to  admit  that  he  made  rabtakcs, 
and  that  no  commander  is  infallible  ;  and 
we  suspect  that,  especially  in  his  later  cam- 
paigns, he  frequently  saciificed  military 
rules,  nay,  the  first  principles  of  his  art,  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  political  situation.  All 
competent  critics  are  agreed  that  ho  erred 
greatly  at  the  battle  of  ^Vspern,  that  it 
was  ruinous  at  Leipsic  to  venture  to  fight 
with  one  bridge  only  in  his  rear,  that  he 
showed  indecision  at  the  Moskwa,  that 
he  threw  away  a  day  after  the  battle  of 
Ligny,  and  thus  lost  a  chance  of  crushing 
Wellington,  and  that,  on  his  last  and  most 
temble  field,  he  did  not  display  his  wonted 
genius.  So,  too,  except  upon  political 
grounds — the  necessity  of  awmg  Germany 
in  his  rear,  and  of  producing  a  strong  im- 
pression on  Europe — his  advance  to  Mos- 
cow can  not  be  justified;  and  from  a 
strategical  point  of  view,  his  conduct  of 
the  campaign  of  1813,  his  prolonged  stand 
upon  the  Elbe,  his  vain  demonstrations 
against  Berlin,  his  detaching  himself  from 
all  his  lieutenants,  and  extending  them  on 
an  immense  line,  while  he  '*  hung  in  the 
air  "  unable  to  protect  them  —  all  this,  if 
necessary  for  his  political  objects,  was  not 
in  accordance  with  sound  generalship. 
And  as  for  the  extravagances  of  M.  Thiers 
in  reference  to  the  French  army,  while  we 
admit  its  admirable  valor  and  energy,  its 
high  intelligence  and  great  achievements, 
that  army  was  not  the  "finest  in  the 
world,"  which,  with  every  rational  chance 
in  its  favor,  was  beaten  at  Salamanca, 
Orthez,  and  Toulouse,  and  which  never 
yet,  under  any  general,  successfully  en- 
countered an  equal  army  of  England. 

For  many  reasons,  therefore,  we  object 
to  the  review  of  the  Empire  contained  in 
this  volume.  We  think  it  vicious  in  point 
of  morality,  pervaded  by  a  bad  spirit  of 
ambition,  regardless  of  justice  and  some- 
times of  decency,  and  not  seldom  false  in 
logic  and  assertion.  To  us  the  history  of 
that  Empire  appears  in  a  very  diiferent 
light  from  that  in  which  M.  Thiers  be- 


holds it.    A  nation,  maddened  hj  long 
misgovemment,  and  brutalized  by  wrongi 
neglect,  and  atheism,  destroys  its  raleny 
and,  torn  by  revolution,  becomes  a  people 
of  ruthless  soldiers.    This  nation  has  manv 
lofty  impulses,  but,  above  all,  that  of  mib- 
tary  glory ;  and  a  great  general  appears 
bemre  it,  who,  having  secured  it  from 
foreign  aggression,  and  raised  its  renown 
to  the  highest  point,  becomes  its  chief  and 
soon  its  master.    The  position  of  this  mler 
is  certauilv  difficult,  for  his  title  depends 
on  his  military  prestige,  and  the  spirit  of 
war  is  still  abroad  among  his  subjects; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
ultimately  control,  and  direct  to  peaocfol 
and  useful  pursuits,  the  turbulent  forces 
he  has  now  under  him.    Tliis,  however,  is 
not  his  real  object;  and  ho  resolves  to 
organize  his  people  into  a  machine,  com- 
pact, harmonious,  and  of  giant  strength, 
which  shall  make  him  a  mighty  oonqaeror 
abroad,  and  at  home  shall  obey  his  imp» 
rious  will.    For  this  purpose  he  heals  Um 
wounds    of  revolution,    and    unites   all 
Frenchmen  to  his  government;  bat  he 
flatters  their  vehement  appetite  for  gloiy, 
and  he  binds  them  gradually  to  the  you 
of  despotism.    His  army  is  enormons,  and 
his  administration  excellent,  but  the  one 
requires  a  field  for  conquest,  and  the  other 
rests  on  his  single  life,  and  has  an  inevita- 
ble tendency  to  destroy  all  energy  in  the 
nation,   all    self-reliance    and  patriotiim. 
Soon  he  plunges  into  war,  and  forms  an 
Empire  which  contemns  natural  right  and 
justice,  which  disregards  the  laws  of  po- 
litical society,  which  ignores  national  ais- 
tinctions  and  limits,  and  depends  solely 
on  force  for  its  existence,  which,  along  hi 
bounds  from  Russia  to  Spsun,  marks  its 
presence  in  acts  of  cruejty  and  exaction, 
and  which,  resting  ultimately  on  a  domi- 
nant race,  exhausts  and  degrades  thai 
race  itself,  and  even  irritates  it  in  many 
particulars.    That  Empire,  a  gigantic  de- 
fiance to  every  civilized  nation  in  Europe, 
a  source  of  universal  fear  and  odium  or 
reason  of  its  grinding 'oppression,  standa 
awhile  upon  the  renown  oi  its  author ;  but 
it  is  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  hatred  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  ruined  within  by  its  palsy- 
ing tyranny,  and  by  the  severity  of  ha 
burdens.    At  length  a  single  misfortnae 
assails  it ;  its  sovereign  loses  a  sin^e  armj ; 
and  Europe  rises  at  once  agamst 


with  a  spirit  as  fierce  as  that  of  the  Revo- 
lution  ;  lie  is 'feebly  seconded  by  his  own 
people,  who  have  become  weak,  and,  at 
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leart,  dislike  him ;  and,  notwithstanding 
lis  genius  and  his  fame,  and  the  terror 
elt  at  his  conquering  sword,  a  few  months 
ce  the  end  of  his  edifice  of  ill-directed 
K>wer  and  ambition.  Not  in  virtue  of 
aere  political  ^'  mistakes,"  but  of  his  re- 


belling agsdnst  eternal  laws,  of  his  despot- 
ism at  home,  and  his  tyranny  abroad,  did 
the  great  Emperor  meet  his  doom  : 

"  Thus  he  fell ;  so  perish  all 
Who  would  man  by  man  enthrall  I'* 


From    the    Edinburgh    Review. 


THE    PATRIMONY    OF    ST.     PETER.* 


Having  thus  traced  the  title  by  which 
.he  See  of  Rome  enjoys  its  present  pos- 
sessions, it  remains  to  show  that  sucl>  title 
las  never  been  recognized  as  having  any 
tpiritual  sanction,  or  any  notion  of  invio- 
alnlity  attached  to  it,  even  by  the  most 
!)atholic  Powers  of  Europe ;  and  that  its 
>ossessions  have  always  in  all  internation- 
A  relations  been  dealt  with  in  the  same 
vay  as  those  of  any  merely  temporal 
?ower. 

Already,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
he  great  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe  had 
hewn  that  even  ecclesiastical  matters 
vere  to  be  dealt  with  as  European  inter- 
ests demanded,  without  respect  to  the 
i^apacy.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
juch  as  the  Pope  had  expressly  forbidden, 
tnd  the  spiritual  articles  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  were  prefaced  by  the  declara- 
ion  that  the  contracting  parties  would 
lot  regard  the  opposition  of  any  one 
vhatsoever,  whether  of  temporal  or  spirit- 
lal  estate.  The  Pope,  by  his  nuncio,  in 
rain  protested  against  the  execution  of 
.he  tireaty. 

But  the  history  of  the  duchies  of  Parma 
md  Piacenza  is  a  proof  that  neither  the 
)opes  themselves,  nor  the  Catholic 
Powers,  Austria,  Spain,  or  France,  con- 
jidered  the  estates  of  the  Holy  See  of 
,hat  indivisible  nature  which  is  now 
claimed  for  them.  Julius  II.  had  an- 
lexed  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
^nza ;  but  Paul  III.,  (Farnese,)  having 
illed  the  College  of  Cardinals  with  his 
creatures,  obtained  their  consent  to  erect 
:his  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 

*  Concluded  from  page  172. 


into  an  independent  principality  for  his 
nephew,  Pier-Luigi  Farnese,  to  be  feuda- 
tory to  the  See  of  Rome.*  As  the  suc- 
ceeding popes  had  no  connection  with  the 
House  of  Farnese,  the  dukes  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  the  Emperors  of  Aus^ 
tria.  The  protests  and  claims  of  the  popes 
were  continually  disregarded,  and  when 
the  House  of  Farnese  was  extinguished, 
Don  Carlos  took  possession  of  Parma  in 
1732,  again  in  opposition  to  the  protests 
of  the  Papacy. 

Nor  has  the  Papacy  been  more  happy 
with  respect  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sar- 
dinia, which  it  has  always  claimed  as  fiefs 
of  the  Holy  See.  These  claims  have 
never  been  admitted  by  the  European 


*  The  Bull  of  Paul  III.,  by  which  this  cession 
was  made,  recognized  in  precise  terms  the  right  and 
the  expediency  of  detaching  these  principalities 
from  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  "  in  order  to 
prevent  wars  and  the  scandal  of  sedition  among  the 
immediate  subjects  of  the  l^hurch."  It  then  goes 
on  in  these  words : 

*'  Superioribus  siquidem  diebus  animo  rovolventes, 
quod  civitates  Placentise  et  Parmse,  proviocisd  GalliaB 
Cispadanae,  d,  reliquo  statu  et  domioio  temporal! 
Sanctae  Bomanse  Ecdesise  disjuDctse  et  separate,  ao 
exinde  plurimis  indies  periculis  exposita;  erant,  max- 
imisque  pro  earum  custodi&  sumptibus  indigebant, 
et  quod,  si  aliquando  ab  aliquo  occupatse  fuissent, 
quod  non  semel  nostris  temporibus  teutatum  fuerat, 
prseter  earundum  civitatum  omissionem,  sedem  pr»- 
dictam  bellis  involvi  omnemque  ejus  ditionem  in 
periculum  com'ici  neoesse  erat,  ex  quo  turbandss 
tarn  diu  exoptatse  et  tandem  impetratas  pacis  materia 
sine  dubio  nata  fuisset."  —  On  these  g^rounds  the 
Duchies  are  to  be  granted  in  fief  to  the  Duke  Pier- 
Luigi,  with  the  fuU  concurrence  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
sistory. What  becomes  then  of  the  argument  that 
a  Pope  can  not  alienate  his  temporal  dominions,  the 
same  arguments  being  entirely  applicable  to  other 
provinces  at  this  very  day  ? 
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Powers;  and  in  1718  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  disposed  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Parma,  without 
recjard  to  the  objections  of  the  Pope. 

Louis  XIV.  has  certainly  a  melancholy 
claim,  by  persecution,  to  be  considered 
an  orthodox  Catholic,  yet  he  not  only  did 
not  recognize  the  Pope's  infallibility  in 
temporal  matters,  not  only  did  not  con- 
sider the  Pope's  temporal  power  to  have 
any  different  basis  from  that  of  the  other 
governments  of  Europe,  but  he  endeavor- 
ed to  abridge  the  Pope's  right  of  sove- 
reignty in  his  own  capital,  and  in  1668  he 
seized  Avignon  and  the  Comte  Venaissin, 
and  his  troops  actually  crossed  the  Alps 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment 
on  the  Papacy  for  an  insult  offered,  in  the 
heat  of  a  tumult  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
to  his  ambassador,  and  the  Pope  was 
compelled  to  take  the  humiliating  step  of 
sending  his  nuncio.  Cardinal  Chigi,  to 
Paris  to  ask  for  pardon. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  in  an- 

Siher  part  of  this  number  to  refer  to  the 
olitical  Testament  of  Prince  Charles  V. 
of  Lorraine  —  a  document  drawn  up  by 
that  eminent  statesman  and  commander 
for  the  express  guidance  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  which  has 
been  regarded  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  as  the  basis  of  their  policy  to- 
wards the  States  of  Italy.  After  recom- 
mending them  to  abandon  all  claims  to 
Spain  in  order  to  establish  their  ascenden- 
cy in  Italy,  the  prince  dealt  thus  with  the 
pope: 

"  C'est  le  pape  qu'il  &ut  pousser  le  dernier  de 
tous  les  princes  d'ltalia,  afin  dc  reduire  tous  les 
autres  sous  le  joug  et  au  titre  de  gouycrneurs 
seulement,  avant  que  d^entreprendre  de  r6duire 
le  pape  au  seul  domaine  de  la  ville  de  Rome,  en 
unissant  par  \k  le  royaume  de  Naples  avec  le 
Milanais,  bon  grd,  mal  gre,  et  la  force  k  la  main. 
II  faut  avoir  k  sa  devotion  des  docteurs  profonds 
^ui  instruisent  le  peuple,  de  vive  voix  et  par 
ecrit,  de  I'inutilit^  et  de  I'lllusion  des  excommu- 
nications, quand  il  s'agit  du  temporel  —  que 
J^us  Christ  n'a  jamais  destin^  a  TEglise  et 
qu'elle  ne  pent  poss^der  sans  outrer  son  exemple 
et  sans  int^resser  son  Eyangile."* 

These  were  not  the  opinions  of  heretics 
or  revolutionists,  but  of  a  Prince  of  the 
Most  Catholic  House  of  Lorraine,  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  Emperor  Leopold 

*  Quoted  by  M.  d'Hacunonyille  (vol.  iii.  p.  377) 
from  a  copy  of  the  original  docament  in  the  archives 
of  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  AfCBOiu 


of  Austria,  in  1690,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  adopted  by  that 
Court  as  the  traditional  rule  of  its  policy. 
Yet  we  are  not  aware  that  any  modem 
writers  of  that  class  which  M.  Villemain 
and  his  ^ends  now  vituperate  and  con- 
demn, have  ever  gone  further  in  asserting 
the  absolute  nullity  of  the  claims  of  the 
popes  to  temporal  authority.  Nor  are 
examples  wanting  of  the  application  of 
these  principles  by  the  Catholic  Powers. 
Li  the  famous  dispute  between  the  Vene- 
tians and  Pius  v.,  in  which  Paolo  Sarpi 
took  so  prominent  a  part,  the  republic  set 
the  Pope's  excommunications  at  defiance, 
and  were  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  the 
Pope  about  a  matter  in  which  he  claimed 
spiritual  jurisdiction. 

In  the  only  war  of  Italian  origin  of  the 
seventeenth  century  —  a  war  caused  by 
the  rivalry  of  the  Barberini  and  Famese 
families  —  the  Pope's  territories  were  in- 
vaded by  the  allied  forces  of  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  and  Venice,  and  the 'Pope  was 
obliged  to  sign  a  disadvantageous  treaty, 
by  which  he  resigned  his  claims  to  the 
duchies  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione. 

Finally,  the  Papal  Court,  after  being 
compelled  to  submit  to  ecclesiastical  se- 
questrations by  the  Catholic  monarchs, 
Joseph  n.  and  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  almost 
equal  to  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  also 
constrained  to  accept  the  dismemberment 
of  Avignon  and  the  Comte  Venaissin,  in 
1791,  to  which  it  had  claims  more  just 
than  to  any  other  portion  of  its  territory. 
Pius  VI.,  likewise,  by  the  treaty  of  Tolen- 
tino,  surrendered  the  Romagna ;  and  the 
treaties  of  1815,  which  alone,  in  the  inter- 
national law  of  Europe,  form  the  present 
title  of  the  Pope  to  his  dominions,  gave 
the  Polesina  and  a  right  of  garrison  in 
Ferrara  and  Commacchio  to  Austria,  in 
spite  of  protests  from  Cardinal  Consalvi 
on  behalf  of  the  Holy  See.  It  has  recent- 
ly- been  stated  by  M.  Thouvenel,  in  a  pub- 
lic dispatch,  and  without  contradiction, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  King  of  Naples 
(Murat)  in  1814,  the  Court  of  Vienna 
offered  to  transfer  to  Naples  a  province 
of  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  to 
be  taken  from  the  Papal  territories,  and 
undertook  to  reconcile  the  Pope  to  this 
arrangement.  Such  was  the  estimation 
in  which  Prince  Mettemich  held  the 
claims  of  Rome  to  the  sanctity  and  invio- 
lability of  her  territorial  possessions. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that,  both  intrinsic- 
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ally  and  extrinsically  considered,  the 
claims  of  the  Holy  See  to  any  inherent 
sanctity  in  the  origin  and  natnre  of  its 
temporal  dominion,  is  an  impudent  fiction, 
baseless  in  itself,  and  utterly  unrecognized 
by  the  international  law  of  Europe.  Since, 
however,  the  Papal  government  lays  claim 
to  an  exceptional  character  among  the 
states  of  Europe,  and  actually  owes  its 
existence  at  the  present  time  to  the  coun- 
tenance given  to  this  claim  by  the  Catho- 
lic Powers,  we  can  not  refuse  to  consider 
the  effect  it  has  exercised  on  the  material 
and  moral  condition  of  its  people.  The 
Venetian  envoys,  and  other  observers  of. 
the  sixteenth  century,  can  scarcely  find 
words  to  describe  fitly  the  fertility  and 
luxuriance  of  the  rich  and  splendid  pro- 
vince which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
popes.  "  We  traveled,"  wrote  the  Vene- 
tian ambassadors  in  1522,  "from  Mace- 
rata  to  Tolentino,  through  the  most  beau- 
tiful country;  hills  and  valleys  covered 
with  corn ;  for  thirty  miles  nothing  else 
was  to  be  seen ;  we  could  hardly  find  a 
foot  of  land  uncultivated.  It  appeared  to 
us  impossible  to  gather  in  such  a  quantity 
of  grain,  much  more  to  find  consumers  for 
it."  The  Roman  States  exported  corn  to 
its  neighbors  on  all  sides.  Every  district 
was  famed  for  some  especial  produce. 
The  trade  at  the  sea-ports  was  most  abun- 
dant, and  carried  on  with  the  whole  world. 
Levantine  caravels  crowded  into  the  har- 
bor of  Ancona,  freighted  with  all  the  rich 
produce  of  the  East ;  on  its  quays  were 
to  be  seen  Armenians,  Turks,  Greeks, 
Flemings.  The  same  Venetian  ambassa- 
dors, in  passing  the  people  under  review, 
say  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  made  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe. 
The  Venetians,  indeed,  drew  their  best 
troops  from  the  Marches  and  from  Ro- 
magna.  And  yet  over  so  magnificent  a 
territory,  with  so  spirited  and  gifted  a 
population,  has  the  black  leprosy  of  Papal 
decay  crept  wider  and  wider  and  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  its  melancholy  and 
dreary  desolation  is  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful reminiscences  of  the  traveler.  From 
whichever  side  the  Papal  States  are  en- 
tered, whether  from  Naples  or  Tuscany, 
the  difference  is  at  once  lamentable.  It 
is  possible  at  many  places,  like  Chiusi  for 
example,  to  look  down  on  a  valley  and 
observe,  on  the  Tuscan  side,  all  the  cheer- 
ful signs  of  life  and  cultivation,  to  spe  the 
ranks  of  mowera  in  the  fields,  and  hear 
the  vine-dressers  among  the  vine^ ;  while 


the  Papal  side  exhibits  a  lifeless,  monk- 
stricken,  and  desolate  solitude.  And 
things  grow  worse  and  worse  till  the 
traveler  reaches  the  Eternal  City,  which 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  immense 
tract,  which  has  been  reduced,  within  the 
last  three  centuries,  by  Papal  rule,  from 
a  district  as  luxuriantly  fertile  as  the  Ter- 
ra di  Lavora,  to  a  plague-bearing,  uncul- 
tivated, uninhabitable  wilderness. 

This  decline,  vast  as  it  is,  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  a  government  which  holds 
in  honor  mendicity,  celibacy,  and  inactivi- 
ty, and  treats  with  contempt  all  the  as- 
piring and  busy  energies  of  human  nature. 
Under  the  republics,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
art,  enterprise,  industry,  and  trade,  were 
esteemed  honorable ;  but  in  modem  Rome 
the  dominant  caste  consider  it  their  chief 
virtue  to  have  renounced  the  business  of 
life,  and  no  industry  can  bring  a  man 
honor  or  reward.  It  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  treated  with  respect  in  Rome, 
to  be  one  of  the  privileged  classes  —  a 
priest,  a  prince,  or  a  mendicant.  The 
rest  of  the  population,  comprising  all  the 
intelligence  and  industry  of  the  country, 
are  comprehended,  with  a  disgust  due  to 
their  unclerical  aspirations,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  mezzo  ceto,  and  carefully 
excluded  from  any  share  of  consideration, 
authoritv,  or  respect. 

But  tnough  such  a  tyranny  of  caste, 
with  the  best  organization,  would  be  more 
intolerable  than  a  bureaucracy  of  manda- 
rins in  the  midst  of  Europe,  the  vicious 
nature  of  its  elective  constitution  is  such 
that  it  may  be  fairly  said  no  worse  form 
of  temporal  power  has  ever  been  imagined 
by  man.  In  1827  years,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  sixty  popes  have  succeeded 
to  the  tiara,  which  gives  an  average  of 
about  seven  years  to  each  pontificate.  As 
each  new  and  aged  pontiff"  seated  himself 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  there  flocked 
around  him  a  fresh  brood  of  harpies,  whose 
boundless  voracity  was  to  be  satisfied  at 
the  expense  of  the  Roman  people.  Each 
pope  brought  to  power  not  only  a  fresh 
batch  of  illegitimate  children,  nephews, 
nieces,  and  relatives,  all  insatiate  and  in- 
satiable, but  an  entirely  new  administra- 
tion, for  it  appears  to  have  been  a  rule 
that  no  pope  should  retain  the  ministei*s 
of  his  predecessora.  Consequently,  no 
nation  in  Europe  has  had  to  support  so 
continuous  and  rapid  an  elevation  of  new 
families  to  enormous  wealth  and  princely 
dignities  as  the  Roman  people.    Hence  it 
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Avas  that,  quod  non  fecere  Barbaric  fecere 
JBarberiniy  that  those  stupendous  palaces 
arose,  to  build  which  the  most  venerable 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome  were  torn  from 
their  foundations.  "  Every  traveler," 
sjiys  Gibbon,  "  who  views  the  Farnese 
Palace  (built  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Coli- 
seum) may  curse  tlie  sacrilege  and  luxury 
of  the  upstart  princes  of  the  House  of  Far- 
nese." The  Borghese,  Ludovisi,  Barbe- 
rini,  Paraphili,  Chigi,  Rospigliosi,  and 
Odeschalchi  families  all  started  up  in  this 
way.  The  Braschi,  the  relatives  of  Pius 
VI.,*  were  the  last  family  so  founded  ;  and 
though*  for  the  last  fifty  years  no  sucli  fla- 
grant instances  of  nepotism  have  aiisen, 
and  the  present  Pope  has  been  entirely 
free  from  the  slightest  imputation  of  it, 
the  same  praise  can  not  be  awarded  to  his 
ministers  and  his  household. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  under  such  a 
government,  any  class  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Papal  States  should  have  sufficient 
moral  feeling  left  to  regard  their  govern- 
ment with  invincible  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. Nevertheless,  with  the  exception 
of  those  princely  houses  and  their  retainers 
who  have  sprung  from  the  Papacy,  thrived 
by  the  Papacy,  and  been  educated  by  the 
Papacy  to  pedect  imbecility,  such  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case.  No  where  in  the 
world  have  the  whole  of  the  agents  of 
government  ever  been  regarded  with  such 
unutterable  disgust  and  uncompromising 
execration.  The  Papal  soldiery  is  looked 
on  with  such  abhorrence  that  no  induce- 
ment of  pay,  no  increase  of  bounty,  is  suf- 
ficient to  induce  the  peasantry  to  enlist  in 
defense  of  the  patnmony  of  St.  Peter. 
To  the  alxsurd  fiilsehood  that  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Romagna  was  the  work  of  a 
turbulent  few,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
in  despite  of  all  the  offiii-s  and  efforts  of 
the  Papal  Government,  it  has  been  com- 
pelled to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  its  army  with 
mercenary  heretics  and  Lutherans — the 
refuse  of  German  populations,  who  would 
as  soon  fight  for  Nana  Sahib  as  the  Pope, 
provided  the  pay  were  the  same.     Nor 


*  Pius  VI.,  after  draininjj  the  Pontine  marshes  at 
enormous  expense,  gave  them  over  in  one  block  (a 
tract  sixty  miles  in  lengrth)  to  the  Braschi  family, 
and  80  converted  them  into  the  pestilential  swamp 
they  are  at  this  day.  The  properties  of  the  Bor- 
(riicse  family  are  enormous.  Tlie  Campagna  of 
Rome  can  never  be  cultivated  while  held  as  it  is 
noiv,  by  ecclesiastical  corporations  and  princely  pro- 
prietors who  make  impossible  all  at^mpts  at  im- 
pnnremeiit 


can  the  Papal  GovemmeDt  reply  that  this 
was  through  any  lack  of  military  feeUng 
among  its  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
Romagnoli  who  departed  as  volonteera  to 
serve  under  the  Sardinian  flag,  in  the 
spring  of  1859,  amounted  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand ;  while  the  Pope,  with  a  bounty  of 
twenty  scudi  (£4)  per  man,  was  able  to 
procure  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  aoldiert 
from  the  wliole  of  the  four  legations.  If 
the  military  administration  of  Monsignor 
de  Mcrode  and  the  command  of  Greneral 
de  Lamoriciere  be  more  successful,  it  is 
because,  with  genuine  French  energy, 
they  have  attempted  to  sweep  away  the 
contemptible  abuses  of  the  Italian  mem- 
bers ot  the  Papal  Grovemment,  and  Mp' 
pealed  to  other  elements  for  the  defense 
of  the  Pope  than  those  which  his  own  do- 
mhiions  can  afford. 

This  contempt  and  hatred  of  every  thing 
in  the  shape  of  Pontifical  authority  has 
been  increasing  in  intensity  ever  since  the 
restoration  of  Pius  VII.    The  populations 
had  become  accustomed  to  a  secular  ad- 
ministration  under   the  French  oocnpa- 
tiou ;    and  the   retrograde  character  of 
clerical  rule  too  soon  displayed  itself  for 
the  people  to  regard  a  return  to  a  nation- 
al government  as  any  advantage.     All  the 
privileges  of  an  ecclesiastical  caste  were 
immediately  resumed ;  and  the  more  the 
inhabitants  showed  their  repugnance  to 
the  tyranny  of  monks  and  priests,  the 
more  intolerable  were  the  measures  taken 
to  secure  silence  and  compliance.*    The 
government  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  most  abandoned  of  its  subjects  to  pot 
down  every  :ispiration  for  improvement 
By  means  of  the  secret  societies  of  the 
Sandfedists  and  Centunons,  they  formed 
a    clandestine    militia    of   assassins  and 
thieves,  spies  and  informers,  villains  ex- 
empted from   taxes   and  stimulated  by 
every  prospect  of  immunity  and  advan- 
tage.    When  the  mild  and  superstitioni 
nature  of  Pius  YII.  was  succeeded  in  the 
Papal  chair  by  the  narrow-minded  and 
still  more  superstitious  Leo  XXL,  a  net 
age  of  severity  commenced.    A  r^pdir 
crusade  against  liberal  opinions  was  eet 
on  foot.    Petty  Xeros,  in  cardinals*  hats 
and  red  stockings,  like  Rivarolaf,  Paooii 


*  Sec  Farini,  State  of  Rome^  yol.  i.  book  L;  dM 
the  Ult'wii  Cast  di  Romagna^  by  the  MarchoM  Xm* 
simo  Azeglio. 

f  Ciirdinal  Rivarola  had  a  gallowB  erected 
the  gates  of  his  own  palace  at  Bavemia. 
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and  Pallotta,  revived  the  engines  of  the 
Inqaisition  ;  they  reestablished  torture ; 
they  adopted  every  means  of  annoyance 
and  depression  which  malignity  could  de- 
Tise.  There  was  no  refuge  from  the  in- 
salts  and  the  rapacity  of  the  savages  in 
pontifical  uniform  who  raged  over  town 
and  country.  Noblemen,  landed  proprie- 
tors, advocates,  men  of  letters  and  science, 
public  functionaries  and  artisans,  were 
tracked  by  spies  and  informers,  insulted 
by  the  Papal  rabble,  dragged  from  their 
domiciles  on  the  most  trifling  pretense, 
subjected  to  the  precetto  politico^  and  con- 
demned to  the  indignity  of  being  obliged 
to  undergo  the  sacraments  of  the  Church 
as  a  measure  of  police.  Inn  umerable  were 
the  assassinations  by  the  Papal  mercena- 
ries, innumerable  the  processes,  sentences, 
incarcerations,  banishments,  deaths,  and 
confiscations.  The  intensity  of  the  hatred 
generated  by  the  inordinate  perfidy,  cruel- 
ty, and  stupidity  of  this  feeble  and  bank- 
rupt government,  which  owed  its  very 
existence  to  foreign  bayonets,  is  well  set 
forth  in  a  passage  of  the  manifesto,  pub- 
lished by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
States  to  the  Governments  of  Europe  in 

1845: 

• 
"  And  most  important  it  is  to  repeat  a  thou- 
sand times  oyer  to  the  natives  and  Potentates  of 
Europe,  that  the  incessant  political  inauisitions 
and  the  unparalleled  persecutions  earned  on  in 
the  Roman  States  from  1820  to  our  time,  and 
the  war  against  ideas,  doctrines,  and  feelings, 
that  are  most  honorable  to  the  human  race,  and 
the  summary  judgments  and  multiplcd  assassin- 
atioas  committed  in  the  name  of  law,  have  de- 
filed and  corrupted  the  general  mind  with  hatred 
and  vengeance,  and  have  not  only  deprived  the 
Roman  Government  of  all  moral  regard,  but 
have  brought  us  to  consider  it  as  the  unappeased 
and  unappeamble  foe  to  civilization^  the  de- 
spoiler  of  our  substances,  tlie  conspirator  against 
personal  liberty  and  life — to  resist  whom  every 
mstrumcnt  of  defense  and  offense  must  needs  be 
held  allowable  and  honorable  by  the  consciences 
whom  it  has  perverted." 

.  It  is  true  that  on  the  accession  of  Pius 
IX.  in  1847,  a  brighter  era  seemed  to 
have  dawned  on  Rome  and  on  Italy.  The 
new  Pope  made  an  attempt  to  reform  his 
government,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
placed  the  administration  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  eminent  layman  who  has  ever 
exercised  power  in  Rome.  But,  unhap- 
pily, the  instruments  which  had  been  too 
iaithful  in  the  hands  of  despotism  were 
^thless  in  those  of  freedom.  No  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  army,  and  the  lead- 


ers of  the  popular  assembly  soon  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  which  ended  in  the  mur- 
der of  Count  Rossi — an  event  which  we 
shall  eyer  regard  as  the  most  odious  and 
atrocious  crime  that  has  sullied  the  history 
of  modern  Italy.  But  the  task  of  regene- 
rating the  Papal  government  with  such 
elements  as  were  to  be  found  amount 
the  lioman  people  was  beyond  even  his 
strength,  and  ho  perished  in  the  attempt. 

Yet  in  spite  of  universal  and  unvarying 
evidence  of  the  feelings  of  its  populations 
— ^in  spite  of  the  sanguinary  pages  of  his- 
tory of  1848  and  1849 — ^in  spite  of  the 
late  spectacle  of  the  Romagna  voting  to 
unanimity  for  severance  forever  from  Pa- 
pal misrule — the  Papacy  still  makes  the 
foolish  assertion  that  the  discontented  are 
few  in  numbers.  If  this  be  asserted  of 
,  the  Romagna,  where  events  have  so  un- 
mistakably  contradicted  it,  are  the  same 
assertions  to  be  believed  as  to  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  those  portions  of  the 
Papal  States  where  the  government  power 
is  still  supported  by  French  soldiers,  and 
where  all  publicity  is  impossible  ?  If  the 
discontented  are  few  at  Bologna,  how 
many  are  they  at  Rome?  Every  inci- 
dent which  has  been  made  public  proves 
to  us  that  the  hatred  of  Papal  authority 
is  as  vehement  and  irreconcilable  in  the 
capital  of  the  Pope  as  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  his  dominions ;  and  that  the  con- 
tinued support,  by  French  arms,  of  so 
loathsome  a  tyranny  is  a  scandal  to  the 
age,  and  one  which  must  shortly  cease. 

The  conduct  of  this  country  has  been 
consistent  from  the  first  time  that  the 
public  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  Papal 
States  clearly  manifested  itself.  We  have 
constantly  and  uniformly  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  that  a  government  infected 
with  such  overwhelming  abuses  could 
continue  to  subsist  amid  the  just  indigna- 
tion of  its  oppressed  people.  As  early  as 
1832,  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  protested, 
to  the  representatives  of  France,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  on  quitting  the  conferences 
which  ensued  subsequent  to  the  AustrLin 
intervention  of  the  previous  year,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  irritating  and  obsti- 
nate spirit  of  the  Papal  Government,  "no 
body  of  Swiss  would  suffice  to  maintain 
tranquillity,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
be  disturbed."  The  anomaly  in  Europe 
of  so  barbarous  a  government  being  sup- 
ported in  its  dotage  by  the  intervention 
of  foreign  Powers,  has  been  pointed  out, 
by  none  so  constantly  or  so  forcibly  as 
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ourselves;  and  the  events  which  have 
h««\ppene(l  and  are  about  to  happen,  are 
but  the  results  which  successive  govern- 
ments of  this  country  had  long  ago  fore- 
seen and  foretold.  It  is  impossible,  after 
the  astonishing  unanimity  of  aversion  to 
the  Papal  Government,  shown  in  the  late 
votes  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  that  these 
legations  can  ever  again  be  subjected  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Vatican.  This  portion 
of  the  indivisible  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
is  rent  away  forever  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Pope;  and  no  reasonable  observer 
can  imagine  the  misfortunes  of  the  Papacy 
are  yet  at  an  end.  The  same  aversion, 
the  same  national  enthusi:ism,  has  per- 
meated every  corner  of  the  Pope's  domin- 
ions and  must  lead  to  the  same  results. 
With  the  aid  of  French  bayonets  and 
foreign  mercenaries,  the  Papal  Tiara  may 
be  enabled  further  to  preserve  a  little 
while  longer  the  barren  ensigns  of  its 
power  on  its  public  buildings  and  dof/a?i€^ 
but  in  the  aifections  and  hearts  of  its  peo- 
ple its  doom  is  irrevocably  sealed,  and  a 
million  of  foreign  soldiers  would  never  be 
able  to  restore  that  sovereignty  which 
alone  is  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  a  just 
prince,  the  spontaneous  allegiance  and 
loyal  respect  of  contente*!  populations. 

While  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  thus  losing  considerable  por- 
tions of  his  temporal  jiossessions,  the  Poi)e 
and  his  defenders  still  clamorously  assert 
the  indivisibility  of  his  temi>oral  and 
spiritual  ])ower.  But  we  confess,  if  such 
indivisibility  couhl  be  i)roved,  we  should 
look  upon  it  as  the  strongest  argument 
against  his  spiritual  supremacy.  It  is  im- 
possible, with  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  Papal  power  before  us,  to  allow 
the  so-called  patrimony  of  Peter  to  b(i 
anv  thinu  more  than  the  accumulated 
winnings  of  the  Papacy  in  a  long  game  of 
.})olitical  ambition.  We  have  shown  that 
the  Papal  title  is  the  worst  and  most  re- 
cent among  European  nations.  If  the 
spiritual  power  is  inseparable  from  the 
temporal,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
spiritual.  But  this  also  is  a  convenient 
fiction,  devoid  of  all  historical  basis,  cre- 
ated merely  to  throw  a  fraudulent  vail  of 
sanctity  over  the  worst  government  in 
Europe.  When  the  Papal  power  was  at 
its  greatest  hight,  when  it  was  really  the 
inspiring  genius  of  mediieval  civilization, 
it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  destitute  of  that 
sovereign  i>ower  which  it  now  asserts  to 
be   indispensable  to   the   exercise  of  its 


spiritual  functions.     From  tbe  days  of 
'  Gregory  the  Great  to  tliose  of  Eagenius 
IV.,  it  never  enjoyed  supreme  aatnorifcjr 
within  the  walls  of  Rome ;  the  popes  were 
ofleu  indeed  denied  the  liberty  of  resi- 
dence there,  and  compelled  to  carry  oo 
the  business  of  the  Papacy  at  Viterboi 
Anagni,  Avignon,  or  elsewhere.    This  in- 
dispensable subservience  of  the  temporal 
to  the  spiritual  is  a  doctrine  which  doubt- 
less grew  out  of  the  innovations  of  Gre- 
gory v  II.,  but  it  is  one  which  has  no  origin 
in  fact,  and  its  validity  has  never  been  ad- 
mitted either  by  Europe  at  large  or  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States.     No 
profanation  of  Christianity  can  be  flpreater 
than  that  it  should  be  declared  uM  iu 
existence  is  in  any  degree  dependent  upon 
an  execrable  system  of  misgovemmeDti 
and  the  misery  and  degradation  of  three 
or  four  millions  of  Christian  people.    It 
is  preposterous  to  assert  that  the  Pqw 
would  be  less  independent  relieved  from 
his  temporal  dominion,  than  he  has  been 
under    the    protection    of  Austria   and 
French  bayonets;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
precisely  the  possession  of  a  temporal  sn- 
thority  which  he  has  not  the  strength  to 
exercise  or  defend,  which  makes  him  en- 
tirely dependpnt   on  a   foreign  army  of 
occupation.     His  vaunted    independence 
since  1815  has  resulted  in  a  servile  reli- 
ance on    Foreign   Powers    for  supporti 
against  a    people    in    perpetual    revolt. 
Even  were  the  White  Cross  of  Savoy  to 
float   over  the  whole   Peninsula  as  tbe 
symbol  of  Italian  nationality,  it  eau  not 
be  imagined  that  the  position  of  an  ItsI* 
ian  Pope  would  be  so  ignominious  as  it 
has  been  under  the  shadow  of  foreign  pro- 
tection.   Xor  can  we  see  that  the  dej[Kir* 
ation  of  a  single  Italian  of  the  pohtioal 
privileges  incident  to  civil  society,  is  ne- 
cessary or  expedient  for  Papal  independ- 
ence. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself,  instead  of  indulg- 
ing in  vain  lamentations  for  the  lott  if 
its  temporal  power,  would  make  a  virtoe 
of  its  necessities.  The  entire  separalioB 
of  all  political  functions  from  its  apuiunl 
authority  may,  if  the  occasion  be  tnmel 
to  proper  account,  prove  a  means  of  0I- 
vation  to  itself.  Perplexed  by  this  nnien 
of  two  antagonistic  cnaracters,  it  has  tit- 
quently  declared  it  to  be  impossible  to 
admit  a  change  in  its  temporal  oonatila- 
tion  without  also  bringing  about  a  revob' 
tiou  in  the  spiritual.    By  its  hold  on  the 
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temporal  power,  it  has  hitherto  succeeded 
in  resisting,  with  the  most  obstinate  in- 
seDsibility,  all  the  concessions  claimed  by 
the  new  ideas  and  advancing  civilization 
of  Europe.  But  if  its  temporal  basis  be 
removed  from  it,  the  power  of  the  Church 
would  rest  on  the  free  allegiance  of  the 
consciences  of  believers. 

In  the  course  of  this  article  we  have 
dealt  with  the  Papacy  simply  as  a  political 
institution,  and  considered  its  direct  rela- 
tions in  that  capacity  to  the  people  of  the 
Roman  States.     We  have  not  thought  it 
necessary,  at  this  moment,  to  review  the 
hbtory  of  its  external  policy  since  its  re- 
storation, in  1815,  from  exile  and  helpless 
prostration  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  by 
the  united  arms  of  Europe ;  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  rest- 
less and  aggressive  pertinacity  with  which 
it  has  incessantly  disquieted  governments, 
assaulted  the  liberties  of  every  denomina- 
tion of  Christians,  and  scattered  broad- 
cast the  dragon's  teeth  of  religious  intole- 
rance and  civil  warfare.     We  have  spared 
to  dwell  on  its  usurpations  in  this  country 
and  in  Holland,  on  its  machinations  in 
Belgium,  on  its  violence  in  Switzerland, 
on  its  intrigues  in  Austria  and  Catholic 
Germany ;  on  the  factious  and  all-grasp- 
ing effrontery  witli  which  it  pursued  its 
encroachments  in  France  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sound  traditions  of  the  Galil- 
ean Church.     True  to   the  principles  of 
which   this  Journal   has   ever  been   the 
earnest  advocate — those  of  perfect  tolera- 
tion— we  are  as  willing  now  as  ever  to 
combat  the  influence  of  Rome  in  foreign 
countries  by  free  discussion ;  and  to  leave 
such  matters  to  be  decided,  as  they  have 
been  decided,  by  the  voice  of  public  opin- 
ion.    Still  less  have  we  thought  it  proper 
to  urge  accusations  against  the  morality 
of  the  priesthood  of  Rome ;  against  the 
abuses  of  the  confessional  and  of  the  sa- 
cred office ;  or  to  make  any  use  of  the 
imputations  thrown  on  the  Romish  clergy 
by  one  of  the  books  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  which  professes 
to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  old  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  Rome.     Were  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  Rome  honest  zealots 
— of  unimpeachable  lives — the   situation 
of  the  Roman  people  in  the  present  state 
of  clerical  despotism  and  tutelage  would 
not  be  the  less  intolerable. 

Severe  as  are  the  judgments,  condem- 
natory as  are  the  statements  which  we 


have  brought  against  the  Roman  hierar- 
chy  from  a  political  point  of  view,  we  con- 
ceive that  it  is  a  service  both  to  religion 
and  to  Roman  Catholicism,  to  hasten  the 
disappearance  of  an  incprrigible  and  peril- 
ous system  of  oppression — a  system  which 
day  by  day  degrades  the  name  of  religion 
under  the  mask  of  religion,  and  bnngs 
greater  scandal  on  Christianity  and  on 
Europe,  by  its  pervei'sion  of  those  pre- 
cepts which  or  the  very  spirit  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  It  is  the  unexampled 
hardship  of  the  Roman  people  to  be  per- 
secuted in  their  lives,  in  their  liberties, 
and  in  their  fortunes,  by  him  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  Vicegerent  upon  earth  of 
tliQ  Divine  Author  of  the  Gospel  of 
Love. 

Moreover,  we  have  considered  the  ques- 
tion apart  from  the  wider  field  of  Italian 
politics,  which  for  the  past  two  years  has 
absorbed  the  attention  of  Europe.  The 
Papal  Question  is  the  Gordian  knot  of 
Italian  politics,  and  its  solution  is  indis- 
pensable to  any  permanent  settlement  of 
the  Peninsula.  It  also  unhappily  involves 
considerations  directly  affecting  the  inter- 
ests and  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Powers 
and  of  the  Catholic  populations  of  other 
states.  In  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  the  entire  independence  of  its  spirit- 
ual authority,  must  be  protected  by  the 
strictest  securities  which  European  states- 
men can  devise ;  but  in  behalf  of  the  peace 
of  Europe  we  would  earnestly  implore  the 
Catholics  themselves  to  use  to  the  head  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  the  language  of  firm 
and  conciliatory  admonition.  The  Ital- 
ians likewise,  if  they  continue  to  act  with 
true  political  wisdom,  will  exercise  ex- 
treme caution  and  prudence  before  they 
bring  themselves  anew  into  collision  with 
the  authorities  at  Rome,  and  rouse  the 
apprehensions  of  the  great  Catholic  Pow- 
ers. By  establishing  law,  order,  and  unity 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  peninsula, 
they  will  give  to  the  Papal  Government 
further  opportunity  of  recognizing  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  position,  as  Avell  as  gi'eat- 
er  security  to  the  cause  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence. Italy  may  now  be  said  to  hold 
her  destiny  in  her  own  hands,  and  true 
honor,  as  well  as  true  patriotism,  should 
determhie  them  to  rely  on  no  other  sup- 
port than  that  of  their  own  courage,  wis- 
dom, and  endurance. 
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MICHELET'S    LIFE    OF    RICHELIEU.* 


This  work  is  the  last  which  has  ap- 
peared of  M.  Michelet's  amusing  histori- 
cal notices.  It  includes  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIT.  and  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  is  to  say, 
the  administrations  of  Richelieu  and  Ma- 
zarin.  Those  thirty  years  (from  1629  to 
1659)  are  perhaps  the  most  important  in 
French  history.  In  the  course  of  them 
France  was  raised  from  a  second-rate 
power  nearly  to  her  present  position,  her 
army  became  the  first  in  the  world,  and 
the  supremacy  of  her  formidable  rival, 
Austxia,  was  destroyed,  apparently  for- 
ever. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  glory  and  the 
promise  of  this  period,  no  Englishman  can 
rise  from  its  records  without  disgust  and 
depression.  Under  Richelieu  it  was  the 
reign  of  tyranny,  hatred,  fear,  and  treach- 
ery between  every  class,  and  almost  be- 
tween every  individual.  The  King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  queen-mother,  deceived, 
distrusted,  and  detested  each  other,  and 
they  all  joined  in  hating  Richelieu. 

M.  Michel et  is  not  an  historian ;  he  is  a 
describer  of  scenes.  He  instinctively 
seizes  on  all  that  is  amusing,  and  his  pic- 
turesque language  fixes  his  narratives  in 
the  memory.  But  his  series  of  pictures, 
like  an  historical  gallery,  is  intelligible 
only  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
persons  and  the  lives  of  the  originals. 
We  therefore  think  it  advisable  to  prefix 
a  short  sumnaary  of  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded those  which  are  contained  in  the 
volume  before  us. 

Queen  Marie  de  Medicis  was,  say  the 
historians  of  the  time,  neither  suflSciently 
grieved  nor  sufficiently  surprised  by  the 
assassination  of  Henri  IV.  She  had  never 
deserved  nor  obtained  his  affection,  and 
she  now  looked  forward  to  a  long  period 
of  power  and  of  freedom ;  for  the  little 
Louis  XIII.  was  only  ten  years  old. 

Iler  expectations  were  deceived.     Her 

*  Richelieu  et  la  Fronde.  Far  M.  J.  Michelkt. 
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weak  and  vicious  government  rerived  the 
pretensions  of  the  upper  classes,  restrained 
for  a  time  by  Henn  IV.  and  his  minister 
Sully.  The  money  which  Sully  had  accu- 
mulated was  squandered  on  the  princes 
and  nobles,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  sup 
press  insurrection  ;  and  seven  years  had 
not  elapsed  before  Louis  XIII.,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  De  Luynes,  exiled  his  mother, 
and  caused  her  favorite  minister  Concini, 
Marechal  d'Ancre,  to  be  murdered  within 
the  walls  of  her  palace. 

She  was  followed  into  exile  by  the  comp- 
troller of  her  household,  Armand  Jean  du 
Plessis  de  Richelieu. 

Bom  in  1585,  he  was  at  this  time  thirty- 
two  years  of  age.  The  church  was  not 
his  choice.  He  had  already  embraced  a 
military  career,  when  in  1605  his  elder 
brother,  the  Bishop  of  Lugon,  retired  into 
a  convent.  The  family  could  not  afford  to 
lose  a  bishopric,  and  Armand  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  sword  for  the  cro- 
sier. He  spent  two  years  in  study  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  was  consecrated  to  the  see 
of  Lu9on  before  his  twenty-second  year. 

Early  in  life  he  showed  consciousness 
of  his  powers,  and  eagerness  to  exercise 
them.  He  first  attracted  attention  by  his 
eloquence  in  the  States-General  of  1614. 
His  speech  in  favor  of  the  royal  authority 
and  of  the  regency  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Concini,  who  introduced  hira 
to  the  queen-mother.  The  person  and 
manners  of  the  younff  prelate  gained  her 
heart,  and  she  appomted  him  high  al- 
moner to  Arfne  of  Austria,  the  bride  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and,  in  1616,  secretary  of 
state. 

During  his  brief  period  of  office  he  con- 
ciliated all  parties.  After  the  death  of 
Concini,  the  King  intimated  to  him  that  he 
did  not  count  him  among  the  evil  coun- 
selors of  the  late  minister.  The  new 
favorite  de  Luynes  held  a  similar  lan- 
guage. But  the  time  was  past  for  Riche- 
lieu to  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  and 
he  resolved  to  withdraw  till  he  could  be 
I  a  master. 
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The  two  following  jears  he  spent  in 
retirement  at  Avignon  ;  meditating,  we 
nay  believe,  the  gigantic  projects  Avhich 
le  lived  jast  long  enough  to  accomplish. 

In  1619  he  was  recalled  to  effect  a  re- 
tonciliation  between  the  King  and  his  mo- 
ber ;  and,  to  reward  his  services,  Marie 
le  Medicis  asked  for  him  the  cardinal's 
ist.     He  obtained  it  in  1622. 

For  a  few  years  Richelieu  was  devoted 
6  hu  benefactress,  and  we  trace  his  influ- 
nee  in  the  unusual  wisdom  of  her  advice 
o  the  young  king.  The  council,  how- 
ver,  was  still  governed  by  Luynes,  and 
.fter  his  death  by  Brulart  de  Puisieux. 
le  was  turned  out  in  1624  by  La  Vieu- 
ille,  who,  to  win  the  favor  of  the  queen- 
dother,  introduced  Richelieu  into  the 
lonncil,  after  a  feigned  resistance  on  the 
lart  of  the  Cardinal,  and  a  real  reluctance 
>n  that  of  the  King.  In  six  months  La 
^ieuville  was  in  prison,  and  Richelieu 
•eujned  suprenie. 

A  total  change  took  place  in  his  de- 
neanor.  The  subtle  and  insinuating  cour- 
ier became  the  uncompromising  states- 
nan,  scorning  i^emonstrance  and  punishing 
>ppo^ition.  Louis  XIII.  was  captivated 
>y  the  prospect  of  glory  opened  before 
iim.  He  had  at  last  found  a  minister 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  scepter  which 
Sitigued  his  feeble  hand. 

Frotestant  alliances  were  fonned.  The 
narriage  of  Madame  Henriette-Marie  and 
[/harles  I.  was  concluded,  and  an  army 
lent  into  the  Valtelines  to  check  the  Pope 
uid  the  House  of  Austria. 

The  revolt  of  the  Huguenots  in  1625 
interrupted  Richelieu's  foreign  policy.  A 
!ong  civil  war  ensued,  which  tennmated 
n  the  celebrated  siege  of  La  Rochelle. 
The  capture  of  this,  their  principal  strong- 
lold,  in  1628,  forever  crushed  the  Protest- 
ints  as  a  political  party. 

The  hands  of  Richelieu  were  now  free 
to  pursue  the  war  in  Italy ;  and  amidst 
the  frost  and  snow  of  the  early  spring  of 
1629,  he  and  the  King  crossed  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  their  army,  took  Susa,  im- 
posed a  French  alliance  on  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of 
Casale. 

Louis  XIII.  h^d  courage,  but  not  per- 
Beverance.  He  had  soon  become  tired  of 
the  siege  of  Rochelle ;  he  was  now  equally 
n^eary  of  the  campaign  in  Italy.  In  spite 
Jf  the  representations  of  Richelieu,  ho  left 
'usa  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  and 
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proceeded  to  extinguish  the  dying  embers 
of  the  Huguenot  rebellion  in  Provence. 

The  Cardinal  joined  him  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  May,  but  a  severe  attack  of  ill- 
ness confined  him  to  his  bed ;  and  Louis 
indulged  himself  in  slaughtering  his  own 
subjects,  and  burning  his  own  towns.  A 
lasting  peace  was  finally  settled  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June,  1629.  The  Hu- 
guenots were  required  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  to  swear  allegiance,  to  raze  their 
fortifications,  and  to  reestablish  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual ;  but  they  were  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Mane  de  Medici 
that  she  retained  her  seat  in  the  council, 
and  that  she  had  been  regent  during  the 
absence  of  the  King :  she  could  not  forgive 
Richelieu's  independence  or  his  growing 
indifference.  She  detested  his  policy,  and 
she  reproached  him  with  his  heretical  alli- 
ances abroad,  and  his  ingratitude  towards 
herself.  A  violent  quarrel  was  the  result, 
which  ended  in  his  dismissal  from  the  of- 
fice of  comptroller  of  her  household.  On 
this  the  Kins:  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
the  patent  which  appointed  Richelieu 
prime  minister,  leaving  a  blank  for  the 
salary,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Cardinal  him- 
self. 

He  was  already  high  admiral,  under  the 
title  of  Superintendent  of  Navigation. 
The  strong  places  of  the  Calvinists  were 
delivered  into  his  hands.  Saumur,  An- 
gers, Honfleur,  Oleron,  and  the  He  de  Re 
were  his.  A  guard  of  honor  attended 
him,  and  his  magnificence  exceeded  that 
of  the  King.  His  presence  was  again  re- 
quired in  Italy.  The  troops  of  the  Empe- 
ror were  besieging  the  capital  of  his  ally 
the  Duke  of  Mantua.  Richelieu  once 
more  exchanged  the  robes  of  peace  for 
the  sword  and  buckleri  the  buff  jerkin, 
and  the  oocked  hat  and  red  plume,  in 
which  he  has  been  so  ofl6n  described. 
He  was  generalissimo  of  the  army :  two 
marshals  of  France  were  under  his  orders, 
and  the  same  honors  and  obedience  were 
paid  to  him  as  to  the  King  himself. 

In  two  days  he  became  master  of  Pig- 
nerol  and  Chambeii.  On  the  tenth  of 
May,  1630,  the  King  and  his  minister  met 
at  Grenoble.  They  marched  together 
upon  Savoy,  and  in  less  than  a  month  sub- 
dued the  whole  country.  Still  Mantua 
was  not  relieved,  the  pass  of  Susa  was 
once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
Richelieu  felt  that  the  campaign  had  failed 
20 
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in  its  real  object.  The  qaeens  loudly  de- 
manded peace ;  but  Richelieu  persuaded 
the  King  to  attempt  another  descent  upOn 
Italy. 

Louis  XIII.  did  not  get  beyond  St. 
Jean  de  Maurienne.  In  the  beginning  of 
September,  illness  forced  him  to  return  to 
Lyons.  The  struggle  that  followed  be- 
tween the  queens  and  liichelieu  forms 
one  of  the  first  pictures  in  M.  Michelet's 
volume. 

When  the  King  reached  Lyons,  he  be- 
came so  seriously  ill  that  his  decease  was 
hourly  expected.  As  usual,  the  surgeons 
.'M^gravated  the  evil  by  their  barbarous 
remedies.  In  the  faces  of  all  around  he 
read  nothing  but  anxiety  for  the  moment 
of  his  death.  He  hardly  dared  to  taste 
either  food  or  medicine  for  fear  of  poison. 
Yet,  except  for  the  pleasure  of  cheating 
his  enemies,  he  could  hardly  wish  for  a 
longer  life.  There  never  was  a  more  mel- 
ancholy one.  Gloomy,  suspicious,  and 
taciturn,  he  was  in  all  respects  the  op[K>- 
srite  to  his  father,  the  gay  and  genial  Henri 
IV.* 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  most 
unhappy.  His  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis, 
preferred  to  him  his  brother,  the  clever 
and  profligate  Gaston;  and  tried,  not 
without  success,  to  alienate  his  wife. 

Anne  of  Austria  was  quite  ready  to  love 
her  yoimg  husband.  "  Sa  beauto  brune 
ne  doplaisait  pas  a  la  jeunc  reine,"  says 
Mme.  de  Motteville ;  and  when  for  a 
short  time  she  suspected  him  of  a  par- 
tiality for  theConuetablede  Luynes,  fatter- 
wards  Mme.  de  Chevreuse,)  she  tell  ill 
with  jealousy  and  vexation.  After  a  time, 
however,  stung  by  his  coldness  and  ne- 
glect, surrounded  with  bad  companions, 
she  gave  at  least  an  excuse  for  hb  suspi- 
cions. He  felt  his  own  unfitness  for  gov- 
ernment. He  had  neither  scientific  nor 
literary  pursuits.  Out  of  doors  he  lived 
with  horses  and  dog.s ;  indoors  he  was 
persecuted  by  ennui.  He  frequently  asked 
one  of  the  courtiers  to  sit  with  him  at  a 
window,  "  et  puis  ennuyons  nous,  ennuy- 
ons-nous;^'  and  he  soon  succeeded.  He 
tried  to  kill  the  time  by  all  sorts  of  trifling 
manual  employments.  He  made  locks, 
he  preserved  fruits,  and  he  took  lessons 
from  his  cook  in  larding. 

*  U.  Mlehdet  throwi  some  doubt  apon  his  tef^ti- 
■ney,  m  ho  doet  npoa  (hat  of  most  of  his  characters. 
Qw  owB  Jtmas  L  ht  asMrts  to  haTO  been  the  son 
of  Bioio. 


His  religion  partook  of  the  gloom 
character.  He  rejoiced  in  the  suffeiingt 
of  the  Huguenots ;  and  at  the  m^^  of 
Montauban,  from  the  windows  of  the 
castle  he  watched  the  straggles  of  the 
wounded,  left  to  die  in  the  dry  moat.  He 
amused  himself  for  hours  in  mimickiDg 
their  contortions.  And  yet  he  was  pot 
without  good  and  great  qualities.  In  ul 
age  of  almost  unbridled  lioonse,  his  moral 
conduct  was  pure.  His  choice  of  minis- 
ters was  conscientious.  When,  at  length, 
he  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rich^eq, 
his  sole  motive  was  the  welfare  of  Fnmee. 
Although,  when  viewed  from  a  distanoe 
either  of  space  or  of  time,  by  surrounding 
nations  or  by  posterity,  the  great  states 
man  appeared  to  his  cotemporaries,  and 
appears  to  us,  omnipotent,  his  tenure  of 
office  did  not  depend  on  the  affection  or 
on  the  fear  of  his  sovereign.  Ho  wsi 
neither  a  favorite  nor  a  master. 

During  the  Kind's  illness  at  LyonSi  the 
two  queens,  one  oi  whom  hated  RicheUea 
for  having  begun  to  make  love  to  her. 
and  the  other  for  having  left  off^  extorted 
from  Louis  a  promise  to  dismiss  their 
common  enemy.    When  the  Cardinal  re- 
tuined  to  Lyons  to  wear  the  laurels  wUek 
he  had  well  earned  in  his  victorious  cisi- 
paign,  his  situation  was  nearly  desperste. 
The  French  envoys  had  taken  advantige. 
of  the  King's  illness,  and  of  RicheBet*> 
absence,  to  si^n,  without  authority,  iii$ 
Peace  of  Ratisbon.     The  emissaries  of 
Gaston,  whom  he  had  always  persecuted,, 
filled  the  town,  eager  to  clutch  the  orows 
from  the  brows  of  the  dyinsr  monsrah. 
Whether  the  King  lived  or  died,  RioheSeo 
seemed  lost.    By  a  miracle  the  King  n- 
covered.    At  this  moment  the  queeni  in- 
troduced a  new  character  upon  tne  8ti|{ik 

Louis  XIII.  had  always  some  reigmiV 
favorite — ^some  very  young  man,  whop 
he  undertook  to  bring  up  in  the  wuf  is 
which  he  should  go ;  but  till  now  he  nd 
appeared  to  be  insensible  to  the  chsntf 
of  female  beauty. 

**  Still  weak  from  the  effects  of  recoDf  flhiBi 
the  King/'  says  M.  Michelet,  '*  went  to  nMb* 
thanks  at  the  shrine  of  St  Jeen  de  L70&  Hi 
eyes  of  the  convalescent  fell  upon  a  new-eiMVf 
Mdlle.  de  Hautefort  This  Aurora,  as  Ae«i 
called,  on  account  of  her  rosy  compleiiea  tt^ 
her  waving  hair,  gilded  now  by  the  lulleOHesw 
the  painted  window,  seemed  a  ray  from  hoM 
— a  new  life — to  the  royal  LsKsruSi  He  or4**" 
the  hassock  on  which  he  was  kneeling  to  fco^g 
ried  to  her.    A  northern  maiden  woidd  UN 
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bMD  of«rooiiM  wkfa  surprise  and  oonfusion,  and 
have  committed  aome  blundw.  She,  however, 
with  a  alight  blush,  which  added  to  the  bright- 
nesa  of  her  large  blue  eyes,  took  the  hassock, 
and,  without  using  it,  placed  it  respectfully  by 
her  side.*' 

From  that  day  the  King  was  an  altered 
man.  He  became  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
dance in  the  Queen's  circle,  avowedly  for 
the  new  maid-of-honor.  Entirely  devoted 
to  her  royal  mistress,  Mdlle.  de  Hautefort 
used  her  influence  in  favor  of  Anne  of 
Anstria,  whose  mouthpiece  she  became. 

What  was  Richelieu  to  do  ?  He  tried 
to  soften  the  heart  of  his  old  patroness 
the  queen-mother.  He  established  him- 
self in  her  barge  as  it  slowly  descended 
the  Loire,  and  he  passed  long  hours  on 
one  knee  by  her  couch  "  filant  le  parfait 
amour,"  trying  to  revive  a  spark  oi  an 
extinct  flame. 

It  was  in  vain.  The  queen-mother 
reached  Paris  more  angrv,  if  possible, 
than  ever.  She  demanded  his  dismissal. 
The  King  seemed  to  waver.  In  the  midst 
of  the  discussion  Richelieu  burst  into  the 
apartment,  and  entreated  her  forgiveness. 
She  replied  by  a  torrent  of  abuse.  The 
King  fled  to  Versailles.  Marie  de  Medi- 
cifl  remained  at  the  Luxembourg  in  tri- 
umph, and  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  courtiers. 

Richelieu  had  the  wisdom  to  follow  his 
master.  Louis  XIII.  already  had  missed 
him.  Oppressed  by  public  cares,  sur- 
roanded  by  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, what  should  he  do  without  his  right 
hand?  At  that  instant  Richelieu  ap- 
peared. He  humbly  tendered  his  resig- 
*  nation,  and  was  commanded  to  remain. 

So  ^ded  the  eleventh  November,  1630, 
the  £imous  joumee  dea  dupeSy  by  which 
the  only  gainer  was  Richelieu. 

Clemency  was  not  one  of  his  attributes. 

Death,  exile,  and  imprisonment  were  the 

fate  of  the  enemies  who  were   already 

rejoicing  over  his  downfall.    The  King 

^«ever  again  attempted  to  part  from  him. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  relation  be- 
tween Louis  XIU.  and  Richelieu,  and 
equally  galling,  was  the  bond  which  uni- 
ted the  Cardinal  to  his  prime  minister,  the 
oelebrated  Pere  Joseph,  who  under  his 
flannel  robe,  hid  a  heart  as  ambitious  as 
that  of  his  patron. 

^'In  spite,''  says  Michelet,  ''of  his  bare  feet, 
his  vope  girdle,  and  his  humility,  he  aimed  at 
ibut  cttrdioal's  bat,  which  would  no  doubt  have 


enabled  him  to  supplant  his  JfHend.  Richelieu, 
who  saw  his  object,  tried  as  early  as  the  year 
1628  to  get  rid  of  him  by  shutting  him  up  in  a 
country  town.  He  offered  him  the  bishoprip  of 
La  Rochelle.  But  Joseph,  with  equal  cunumg, 
declined  the  honor  of  being  buried  alive,  and  in-^ 
sisted  upon  remaining  at  Capuchin.  Joseph 
had  four  chief  secretaries  belonging  to  his  order, 
an  establishment  of  his  own,  horses,  carriages, 
and  apartments  in  all  the  royal  palaces.  No- 
thing pleased  the  Kine  so  much  as  to  see  the 
ministry  tilled  with  uese  gray  gowns.  He 
thought  that  much  might  be  permitted  to  a 
king  who  provided  Capuchins  with  carriages 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  Richelieu,  who  had  expe- 
rienced the  fidsehood  of  Joseph,  while  he  made 
him  so  important,  took  care  to  keep  him  under 
his  eye.  He  said  that  he  loved  his  dear  brother 
so  much  that  he  must  live  with  him.  So  the 
Pdre  Joseph  with  his  Capuchins  and  his  secre- 
taries, were  established  on  the  same  floor  and  in 
the  same  apartment  with  the  Cardinal,  who  was 
thus  himself  a  spy  upon  this  chief  of  spies." 

Joseph  was  violently  anti- Austrian.  A 
cotemporary  historian  (Tallemant  des 
Reaux)  says  of  him,  that  he  imagined 
himself  bora  to  defeat  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  at  this  time  he  assisted  Richc-  - 
lieu  in  obtaining  the  King^s  consent  to  the 
masterpiece  of  his  foreign  policy  —  the 
alliance  with  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  raging. 
The  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  were 
the  two  fanatical  heads  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  They  thought  that 
the  banner  of  their  faith  was  a  cloak  for 
every  crime.  Under  its  cover  they  op- 
pressed their  own  subjects,  broke  £suth 
with  their  allies,  and  peraecuted  their  ene- 
mies without  hesitation  or  remorse. 

In  1629,  the  Emperor,  afler  extermina- 
ting heresy  by  the  sword  in  Austria  and 
Bohemia,  prepared  to  re-convert  Protes- 
tant Germany.  At  the  head  of  his  armies 
was  Wallenstein. 

We  insert  Michelet's  description  of  this 
great  adventurer.  The  portrait,  indeed,, 
is  too  picturesque  to  be  faithful.  The 
shadows  are  blacker,  and  the  features 
more  exaggerated,  than  the  coloring  or 
the  forms  of  nature ;  but  it  is  an  impress- 
ive sketch,  after  the  manner  of  Rem- 
brandt : 

*'  He  was  a  tall,  thin  nuin,  of  sinister  aspect 
and  doubtful  origin.  He  signed  *  Waldstein,*  in 
imitation  of  the  great  German  families;  his 
round  head  pronounced  him  of  Sclavonic  race. 
Everv  thins  about  him  was  contradictory.  His 
reddish  haur  would  have  proclaimed  him  (Ger- 
man, if  it  had  not  been  qualified  by  his  dark 
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olive  oomplezion.  He  was  bom  at  Prague, 
amidst  ruin,  fire,  and  massacre,  and  went  forth 
from  Bohemia  like  an  eyil  spirit  to  ravage  and 
destroy  the  rest  of  Germany.  Each  peak  of 
that  volcanic  country  still  seems  to  be  dyed  in 
blood.  Wallenstein  had  no  faith  and  no  God ; 
he  trusted  in  the  stars,  in  fate,  and  in  gold.  At 
first  a  Protestant,  he  changed  his  religion  for  his 
first  wife's  large  fortune,  which  he  realized  in 
base  Austrian  coin,  and  bought  up  confiscated 
estates:  afterwards  he  bought  soldiers,  regi- 
ments, armies.     The  avalanche  increased  daily. 

^'  Somber,  silent,  inaccessible,  he  spoke  only  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death,  and^et  all  flocked 
to  him.  Was  it  a  miracle  ?  No,  it  was  natural. 
Wallenstein  made  the  soldier  a  king,  and  gave 
him  absolute  power  over  the  people,  their  prop- 
erty, their  lives,  their  women  and  children. 

"  There  can  no  longer  be  crime ;  for  all  is  per- 
mitted—the horrors  of  sack  and  pillage,  and  the 
delirium  which  follows  victory,  renewed  every 
day  in  defenseless  villages  and  families ;  men 
beaten,  wounded,  and  murdered ;  women  pass- 
ing from  hand  to  hand ;  the  voice  of  weeping 
heard- every  where.  Yet  no  complaints.  How 
was  it  possible  to  reach  Wallenstein,  intrenched 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp?  The  specter  was 
blind  and  dcaC 

"  An  excellent  Dutch  picture  in  the  Louvre 
represents  a  wretched  countrywoman  kneeling 
in  urgent  entreaty  at  the  feet  of  a  captain  in  red 
velvet  She  looks  so  miserable  and  so  dirty, 
she  has  evidently  suffered  so  much,  that  one 
knows  not  what  more  she  can  fear.  They  have 
killed  her  husband  and  children ;  how  can  they 
harm  her  ?  In  the  background  is  a  group  of 
soldiers  throwing  dice.  What  is  their  stake  ? 
Perhaps  this  woman ;  the  pleasure  of  torturing 
her.  She  is  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  poor  crea- 
ture, and  she  shudders.'* 

Such  was  the  army,  and  such,  or  nearly 
such,  the  leader,  which  the  wicked  folly  of 
Gaston  called  to  ravage  the  fair  plains  of 
his  country. 

The  army  of  Wallenstein  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  seasoned 
troops.  Besides  these,  many  bands,  al- 
most armies,  in  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Italy  were  ready  to  join  him,  in  order  to 
fall  upon  the  rich  prize  of  France. 

Two  centuries  later,  in  our  own  day, 
we  have  seen  a  mighty  conqueror,  regard- 
less of  the  ruin  of  nations  and  of  individu- 
als, and  of  every  thing  but  the  satisfaction 
of  his  own  ambition,  advance  with  appa- 
rently resistless  force  to  destroy  all  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  dominion  of  the  sword.  But 
Providence  will  not  sufl!er  such  a  career 
to  remain  unpunished.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  a  champion  was  raised  up  in 
the  person  of  the  Swedisli  kins;  Gnstav- 
us  Adolphus,  iu  whose  fieivor  M.  Miohe- 


I  let  allows  himself  the  only  barsi  of  genuiM 
.  admiration  contained  in  the  voliune. 

We  have  copied  his  portrait  of  WallsB- 
;  stein  ;  we  give  as  a  pendent  that  of  Gm- 

:  tavus : 

'*  He  was  tall ;  it  has  been  nad  that  he  wm 

the  tallest  man  in  Europe.    His  foiebeed  «is 

broad,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  wers  Uit 

,  gray,  small  according  to  tiM  engraniini  Ml 

,  penetrating,  although  short-sighted. .    Ue  fah 

I  herited  from  his  G^ennan  mother  a  teadeoej  to 

fiit,  which  was  probably  increased  by  his  CBta> 

I  ness  and  serenily  in  a  life  of  danger  and  sinf* 

gle.    His  size  was  inconvenient,  as  he  eoolt 

scarcely  And  a  horse  to  carry  him ;  bat  on  ent 

occasion  it  saved  his  life — a  bullet  which  weaM 

have  killed  a  thin  man  buried  itself  in  his  flei(k 

"  His  temperament  was  sanguine,  and  maSajiBtt 
to  short  flts  of  irritation,  at  which  he  hiBMlf 
laughed  when  they  were  over.  He  eipossd 
himself  too  much— like  a  soldier  more  thsa  s 
general.  These  are  the  only  fiiiiltB  that  have 
been  attributed  to  him,  and  they  leave  him  aon 
nearly  perfect  than  seems  to  be  compatiblswilh 
human  nature. 

*'  He  was  wonderfully  Just,  and  nevw  ooa- 
plained  when  unsuccessful  in  private  afiin  W 
fore  the  Swedish  tribunals.  In  the  honftb 
Thirty  Years*  War,  when  there  was  neither  Inr 
nor  God,  he  appeared  as  a  divine  aTBn|er,  s 
judge,  nay  as  Justice  herseUl 

'^  The  perfect  purity  of  his  camp  was  in  ilsrif  s 
revolution.  One  of  his  men,  who  nad  last  stallB 
a  cow,  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Tiun- 
ing  round,  he  beheld  the  good  pant  (^ostavn^ 
who  gently  addressed  him  in  these  wordi^  ^Hf 
son,  my  son,  you  must  offer  yourself  np  to  Joi- 
tice  ;*  which  meant,  you  must  be  hanged. 

"  He  was  the  representative  of  the  uppiMSii 
principle,  Protestantism,  whidi  then  in  fimpt 
represented  liberty.  For  his  fiither  bsoane  kiflt 
of  Sweden  only  in  consequence  of  the  naa  m 
the  Catholic  John.  Gustavus  was  king  ss  bff 
defender  against  Poland  and  the  Jesuits.  Whii 
yet  a  child,  his  fiither  pointed  him  eat  ss  tie 
avenger  of  this  cause:  'I  shidl  not  eooqpMD 
this  work,'  said  he ;  Mt  will  be  mr  soBi*  W^ 
many  understood  that  it  was  to  be  soi  Aai 
when  Gustavus  reached  the  age  of  tinnly»  fls 
1614,)  the  great  and  enlightened  towns  of  m 
empire  —  Strasbourg,  Nurembergi  and  Uha— 
named  him  as  their  defender  against  tiie  hsfli 
of  Austria 

"Ho  had  received  an  ezoeOent  ednesta.* 
He  wrote  and  spoke  German,  Datoh,  Lslia 
Italian,  and  French ;  he  understood  Polish  tm 
Russian.  But,  what  was  still  more  iutpuilwfi 
in  the  twelve  years'  truce  between  HoUaad  sii 
Spain,  numbers  of  officers  of  all  natiooL  vhi 
came  to  serve  in  the  Swedish  armj^ta^H  to 
him  the  famous  Dutch  art  of  war.  He  ws%  is 
fact,  the  successor  of  Prince  Haorieei 

"  It  was  a  war  of  sieges,  of  cansJS|  and  d 
marshes.  But  the  master  of  raal  ntrsfsrf  ifct 
art  of  maneuvering  on  a  gnnd  seals  In  tiM  M 
— was  in  Sweden.    Pontus  de  la  Geidtevraalhi 
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Bret  apon  whom  the  light  of  this  new  gystem 
iawned ;  it  shone  fully  upon  his  son  Jftcquea, 
irho  put  it  in  practice,  aaud  taught  it  to  Gus- 
lavos." 

The  principle  of  this  new  system  was 
that  of  moral  force  as  opposed  to  brute 
force.  The  victories  of  W  allenstein  were 
ichieved  rather  by  numbers  than  by  disci- 
pline, and  the  premium  which  he  offered 
was  license.  Gustavus  came,  not  to  con- 
:|uer,  but  to  deliver.  He  trusted  in  the 
(courage  of  his  men  and  in  the  righteous- 
oess  of  his  cause. 

But  M.  Michulet,  as  we  have  seen,  will 
iiot  allow  even  his  favorite  Gustavus  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  new  art. 
Europe  ot*  course  owes  it,  as  she  does 
every  other  good  thing,  to  France. 

'*  A  Frenchman  had  discovered  a  mode  of 
vraHare  opposed  to  the  three  systems  which 
were  then  in  vogue.  It  may  be  thus  described 
—  that  real  strength  lay  not  in  the  dash  of  the 
Turks,  the  storm  of  their  cavalry,  not  in  the 
vreight  of  the  imperial  cuirassiers,  nor  even  in 
the  walls  and  skillful  fortifications  of  Holland — 
but  in  human  walls — the  firm  foot-soldier  in  the 
open  field — and  in  the  breast  of  man.^' 

M.  Michclet  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  power  of  the  foot-soldier  had  al- 
ready been  discovered  by  Spain.  The 
famons  Spanish  infantry  was  invincible 
till  1643,  when  its  destruction  at  Rocroy 
was  the  first  triumph  of  the  grand  Conde. 
As  we  do  not  find  in  other  historians  the 
same  importance  attached  to  the  lessons 
of  Jacques  de  la  Gardie,  our  readers  will 
perhaps  forgive  us  if  we  attiibute  the  im- 
provement to  Gustavus  himself.  Other- 
wise, how  could  he  lay  claim  to  the  pre- 
eminence which  was  freely  granted  to  him 
by  his  great  rival  Wallenstein,  later  by 
Tarenne  and  Condc,  who  raised  their  hats 
when  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  lastly, 
by  Napoleon,  who  places  him  among  the 
eight  great  generals  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  ?*  If  we  deny  him  the  inventive 
faculty,  he  falls  from  the  first  rank  of  men 
'nto  the  second — from  the  man  of  genius 
-.o  the  man  of  talent ;  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  whom  is,  that  the  man  of 
genius  is  an  originator,  and  the  man  of 
talent  an  imitator. 

In  1629  Gustavus  had  reigned  eighteen 
yeai*s,  and  was  already  famous  by  his  vic- 

*  Alexander,  Tlannibal,  Julius  Gadsar,  Oustavus 
Adolphos,  TurennCf  Prince  Eugene,  Frederick  11., 
and  Ni^lcon. 


tones  in  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland. 
A  truce  of  six  years  with  the  latter  conn* 
try  had  just  been  effected  through  the 
mediation  of  France  and  England.  Gus- 
tavus was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  The  liber- 
ality and  ability  of  his  administration 
proved  that  in  more  ti*anquil  times  he 
might  have  been  as  celebrated  as  a  states- 
man as  he  was  as  a  general.  But  he  was 
not  long  suffered  to  rest  pn  his  laurels. 
Wallenstein  had  marched  unresisted  across 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  was  laying 
siege  to  Stralsund,  a  fortress  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Rugcn,  whence  it  was  but  a 
step  to  the  coast  of  Sweden ;  he  had  cre- 
ated himself  Admiral  of  the  Baltic,  and 
was  forming  a  fleet  whose  destination 
could  not  be  doubted.  Gustavus  felt  that 
he  could  no  longer  stand  aloof.  A  Swed- 
ish contingent  was  dispatched,  which 
saved  Stralsund ;  and  he  assembled  a 
state  council  to  deliberate  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  himself  taking  the  field.  Most 
unwilling  were  the  Swedes  to  part  with 
their  good  king.  They  insisted  on  the 
distance,  the  difiiculty,  the  danger,  his 
slender  resources  and  small  army.  The 
great  Chancellor  Oxenstijerna,  who  en- 
joyed the  implicit  confidence  of  his  roas- 
ter, was  against  th  e  measure.  Afterward  s 
he  spoke  of  the  King's  resolve  as  of  a  di- 
vine impulse ;  no  persuasion  could  shake 
it.  On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1630,  Gus- 
tavus bade  a  solemn  fii,rewell  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  on  the  thirtieth  left  the  country 
which  his  life  and  death  were  to  render 
illustrious,  but  which  he  was  to  see  no 
more. 

We  have  not  space  to  recount  here  the 
history  of  his  campaign,  the  results  of 
which  are  well  known. 

The  success  of  Gustavus  procured  to 
him  at  length  an  open  and  regular  alli- 
ance with  Richelieu.  It  was  signed  on 
the  twenty-third  January,  1631.  By  this 
treaty  France  agreed  to  pay  an  annual 
subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns 
towards  the  war,  on  condition  that  Guar 
tavus  should  spare  the  possessions  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  and  of  the  Catholic 
League.  The  moral  effect  produced  by 
this  alliance  was  prodigious.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  Richelieu,  like  the  igno- 
rant disciple  in  the  fable,  was  thrown  into 
consteraation  by  the  power  of  the  spirit 
which  his  own  charm  had  raised. 

All  that  Richelieu  could  do  was,  while 
nominally  the  ally  of  Sweden,  to  encour- 
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age  the  neutrality  of  the  Catholic  Btatea, 
to  promise  them  a  support  which  he  could 
not  afford,  and,  on  pretense  of  protecting 
Lorraine,  to  lav  hands  on  it  himself. 

At  length,  Wallenstein  having  resumed 
the  command  of  the  imperialist  forces, 
Gustavus  suffered  a  severe  check  before 
Nuremberg*  A  reaction  in  public  opin- 
ion is  one  of  the  few  things  which  may 
always  be  safely  predicted.  The  world 
was  tired  of  admiring  the  virtues  and 
wondering  at  the  deeds  of  Gustavus. 
Because  on  this  one  occasion  he  was  not 
victorious,  he  was  of  course  vanquished 
forever. 

So  thought  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans  — 
Monsieur,  as  he  was  generally  called  — 
who,  since  the  exile  of  the  queen-mother, 
had  been  brooding  over  past  follies,  and 
hatching  new  disturbances  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

He  was  a  specimen  of  a  clever  fool ;  he 
was  devoid  both  of  moral  sense  and  com- 
mon-sense. He  was  a  craven  both  in 
mind  and  body ;  his  conduct  was  always 
either  weak  or  wicked,  or  both.  Under 
Louis  XHL,  as  under  the  regency,  he  was 
ever  in  revolt  and  conspiring  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  often  without  a 
chance  of  success,  and  still  more  often  de- 
feating his  own  plots  by  his  clumsy  irreso- 
lution. He  generally  escaped  punishment 
by  betraying  his  accomplices ;  for,  like 
Louis  XIIL,  though  never  without  a  favor- 
ite, he  never  had  a  friend.  Though  so 
deficient  in  judgment,  his  talents  were 
above  the  average.  He  was  an  admirable 
speaker,  his  memory  was  excellent,  and 
he  was  a  proficient  in  several  branches  of 
science. 

Imagining  the  power  of  Richelieu  to  be 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  that  of  his 
^eat  ally,  Gaston  resolved  upon  a  decisive 
blow.  He  was  sure  of  the  assistance  of 
Spain  and  Lorraine ;  and  he  dispatched 
emissaries  into  France  to  secure  that  of 
the  nobles.  He  was  especially  desirous 
to  gain  Henri,  due  de  Montmorency,  the 
Governor  of  Languedoc. 

Till  now  the  loyalty  of  this  nobleman 
had  been  unblemished.  Godson  and 
favorite  of  Henri  IV.,  devoted  to  his  sove- 
reign, for  whom  he  had  gained  several 
battles,  the  fate  that  could  least  have 
been  expected  for  him  was  to  die  as  a 
traitor. 

After  many  misgivings,  Montmorency 
consented  to  join  Gaston's  cause. 

We  must  pass  over  Gaston's  ignomini- 


ous ^Inre,  and  the  capture  and  condem*- 
nation  of  Montmorency.  Petitions  poured 
in  from  every  quarter  for  Montmorency's 
pardon.  Foreign  powers  interceded.  It 
was  all  in  vain.  "With  the  head  of 
Montmorency,"  said  the  Cardinal  to  Louis 
XIIL,  "  his  party  will  fall.  The  King  had 
perhaps  another  motive  besides  the  inter- 
est of  the  state.  The  beauty  and  misfor^ 
tunes  of  Anne  of  Austria  had  touched  the 
heart  of  Montmorency.  He  styled  him- 
self "  Chevalier  de  la  Reine  ;^  and  when 
taken  prisoner,  her  picture  was  foond 
bound  upon  his  arm.  Montmorency's 
accomplished  wife,  Marie  des  Ursins,  was 
first  cousin  to  Louis  XIIL  Her  affection 
for  her  husband,  which  neither  trial  nor 
time  could  shake,  was  well  known.  She 
made  every  possible  effort  to  save  him ; 
so  did  his  sister,  the  Princesse  de  Conde. 
But  Louis  XUI.  would  neither  see  them 
himself,  nor  permit  them  to  penetrate  to 
the  prisoner. 

Gaston  saved  himself  by  signing  a  trea- 
ty containing  these  words:  "That  he 
would  not  interpose  in  favor  of  those  who 
had  joined  with  him  on  this  occasion  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  that  he  would 
not  complain  when  the  King  obliged 
them  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  they  de- 
served." 

Louis  XHL  and  Richelieu  proceeded  to 
Toulouse.  Montmorency  was  removed 
thither  on  the  twenty-seventh  October. 
His  trial  began  on  the  next  day.  He 
pleaded  guilty,  was  condemned  on  the 
twenty-ninth,  and  beheaded  in  the  court 
of  the  Capitol  on  the  thirtieth.  The  sta- 
tue of  Henri  IV.,  which  stood  in  the  cen- 
ter, was  sprinkled  by  his  blood. 

He  died  like  a  saint,  forgiving  all  his 
enemies.  In  his  will  ho  left  a  valuable 
picture  to  the  Cardinal.  On  the  night 
before  his  execution  the  whole  town  was 
in  commotion.  The  streets  swarmed  with 
people  demanding  his  pardon,  with  loud 
cries,  under  the  windows  of  the  palace, 
where  Louis  XIIL,  somber,  taciturn,  and 
resolved,  sat  playing  at  chess  —  his  own 
the  only  dry  eyes  in  the  chamber. 

*'  Many  of  Montmorency's  fiiends,''  continaes 
M.  Michelet,  "the  principal  members  of  his 
household,  were  punished  for  having  followed 
him — a  novelty  which  excited  scandiu,  even  in- 
dignation. It  broke  through  the  old  connection 
between  vassal  and  lord,  client  and  patron, 
servant  and  master.  No  master  henceforth  but 
the  king  and  the  state.  It  was  a  terrible  butu 
necessary  severity.    It  was  the  commenoenNnt 
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of  the  reigfn  of  law ;  and,  eonsidering  the  man-  tainers,  walks  every  morning  into  the  Ca^ 

nera  and  opinions  of  the  time,  there  was  hoth  dinaFs  bedroom  to  ask  him  how  he  does, 

te^  Tit  E^^^\'^  daring  to  stnke  the  ^^^  frighten  him  almost  to  death.     The 

blow.    The  desired  cncct  was  obtained.    For  a  rw.,^^     -.   ^         «a     .     ^      -^u     *  u-           j 

long  time  the  party  remained  without  a  head:  Q«een  and  court  sUrt  without  him   and 

civil  war  was  impossible;  and  Spain  had  lost  P^'o.ceed  to  enjoy  the   magnificent   fetes 

her  lever.     Conspiracies  were  reduced  to  the  which  his  presence   would  have  spoiled, 

chances  of  assassination.    But  there  was  a  base  At  La  Rochelle  there  were  all  soils  of 

cruelty  in  the  mode  of  punishment,  which  ex-  rejoicings  —  triumphal     arches,    touma- 

dted  mortal  enmity  against  Richelieu.     The  ments,  naval  reviews,  concerts,  and  balls, 

execuuon  of  the  noble  followers  of  Montmoren-  xhe  Queen  was  dancing  when  news  arriv- 

^in^Jj'nt'rtht^^^^^^^^^  -^   -^.ieh   turned    all  \his  feasting  into 

bench  with  plebeian  convicts.    Even  the  daring  mournmg.     Kichelieu  was  out  of  danger, 

act  of  Montmorcncyls  death  was  done  in  a  cow-  ^^^  Gustavus  was  dead.     He  fell   on  the 

ardly  manner.     Without  doubt,  it  was  the  Car-  plain  of  Liitzen  on  the  mxth  of  Novem- 

dinaPs  wish,  but  he  had  not  dared  to  advise  it  her,  1632. 
He  had  shown  the  courage  of  a  prieft;    not 

striking  himself,  but  presenting  the  knife.    He  "  AH  that  romance  writes,"  says  M  Michelet, 

Iblt  terribly  alone."  **  of  the  fate  of  heroes  was  accomplished  literally 

in  him :  To  save  the  world,  to  die  young,  and 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Richelieu  chose  ^^  a  traitor's  hand."    He  goes  on  to  say :  '*  In 

this  very  moment,  his  hands  red  with  the  ^^^  temble  battle  of  LutEen,  Gustavus  over- 

*i,Vi.         ui*        ^     ^               ^  powers  Wallenstein;   beats,  wounds,  cripples. 

Wood  of  her  chev^ier,  to  pay  court  to  ind  overthrows  him ;  kills  his  famo^  geneVaS! 

Anne  of  Austna.    We  compress  the  pictur-  even  him  who  was  the  very  incarnation  of  war 

esqiie  language  of  M.  Michelet.     Found  — Pappenheim,  who  at  his  birth  was  marited 

out  in  her  perpetual    plots   with   Spain,  with  two  bloody  swords  on  the  forehead.    Gus- 

siispected  of  collusion  with  Gaston,  the  ta^^s  was  returning,  tranquil  and  pacific  and 

Queen's  position   was    humiliating.     She  ^stirtg,  as  usual,  from  the  dreadful  execuUon. 

had  been  forced  to  accompany  this  south-  ""  ^."^^  companion  was  apetty  German  pnncc, 

!•*•         -      u     *            I          '^  ^ho  had  frequently  changed  sides.    A  shot  is 

ern  ei-pedition  as  a  hostage  whom  it  was  ^^  ^^^  GiJstavus  falls.    The  companion  flies, 

not  sate  to  leave  behind.     The  Kmg  at-  and  goes  straight  to  Vienna." 
tended    her    circle    every    evening,   but 

spoke  only  to  Mdlle.  de  Hautefort.     Im-  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  dbbelieve 

mediately  after  the  closing  scene  at  Tou-  that  Gustavus  died  by  treason.     It  would 

louse  he  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  her  in  have  been  like  the  death  of  Coi*delia^  too 

the  hands  of  the  Cardinal,  who  had  carte  sad  for  the  justice  either  of  truth  or  of 

blanche    to    treat    her    as     he    pleased,  poetry.     But  our  author,  tnisting  to  the 

Richelieu  made  an  accommodation  with  inspirations  of  genius,  did  not    think   it 

Spain  the  pretext  for  his  sudden  change  worth  while  to  study  the  facts.     Gustav- 

of  conduct.     It  is  true  he  was  not  young  us  was  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 

aad  handsome,  but  he  was  successful  and  tie.     Pap]>enheim  did  not  come   up  till 

allpowerfuL     Essential  to  Sweden,  desir-  nfiar  its    close ;    otherwise  there   would 

ed  by  Spain,  aggrandized  by  the  victories  have  been  no  battle  at    all.     Gustavus 

of  Gustavus,  the  abasement  of  Lorraine,  would  never  have  attack\3d  a  force  nn- 

and  the  discomfiture  of  Monsieur,  liiche-  merically  so  superior  to  his  own.     Gus- 

lieu  seemed  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  fate  of  tavus  had  already  made  one  successful 

Europe.     Richelieu  led  the  terrified  court  charge  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  Swedes, 

and  the  trembling  Queen  in  tiiumph  down  and  already  made  sure  of  victory.    He 

the  Garonne  into  the  Gironde.     At  Bor-  led  them  on  again ;  the  foe  proved  too 

■  deaux  he  expected  to  enjoy  the  mortiiica-  numerous,  and  the  Swedes  retreated,  not 

tion  of  the  governor,  the  Due  d'Epenion.  perceiving,  in  the  thick  fog,  that  they  had 

This  old  man  was  nearly  eighty,  and  per-  left  their  king  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

haps  the  shock  would  kill  him.     What  a  A  pistol-ball  shattered  his  arm,  and  feel 

satisfaction  it  would  have   been   to  the  ing  faint,  he  requested  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 

Oardinal    to    bury    him    as    he    passed  Lanenberg   (the  homme    suspect  of  M. 

through  I               "  Michelet)  to  lead  him  out  of  the  battle. 

Yam  hope !    At  Bordeaux  the  scene  An  imperial  cuirassier  then  shot  him  in 

, Changes.  the  back;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said 

Richelieu  falls  dangerously  ill ;  and  the  to  the  Duke :    ^^  Take   care   of  yourself 

I  ML  governor,  surrounded  by  armed  re-  brother ;   I  have  had  enough*''    He  fell 
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from  his  horse ;  and  a  party  of  the  enemy 
coming  up,  asked  who  he  was.  "  I  was 
the  King  of  Sweden,^'  said  Gustavus,  and 
expired.  His  white  charger  was  seen 
galloping  riderless  over  the  field,  its 
housings  covered  with  blood.  The 
Swedes  knew  that  their  king  was  dead. 
Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  assumed  the 
command  of  an  army  as  eager  as  he  was 
to  avenge  their  common  loss.  Wallen- 
stein's  troops  were  completely  routed. 
In  vain  did  I^appenheim's  arrival  turn  the 
scale  for  a  moment  in  favor  of  the  impe- 
rialists. They  were  overpowered  by  the 
fnrious  onslaught  of  the  Swedes ;  and 
Pappenheim  fell  covered  with  wounds, 
willing  to  die  since  the  mortal  enemy  of 
his  faith  was  slain. 

So  ended  tlie  memorable  battle  of  Lut- 
TOn,  in  which  perished  perhaps  the  great- 
est hero  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
If  the  Reformed  Church  had  her  saints  as 
well  as  her  elder  sister  of  Rome,  we 
should  see  many  a  stately  cathedral  and 
decorated  altar  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Yet  he  had  none 
of  the  bitter  exclusiveness  which  some- 
times adheres  to  sanctity.  He  was  gay 
and  genuil,  and  so  sure  of  his  own  faith, 
that  he  was  willing  to  allow  perfect  liber- 
ty to  those  of  a  different  persuasion.  We 
read  of  no  persecution  sanctioned  by  him. 
All  Europe,  foes  as  well  as  friends,  mourn- 
ed for  him.  For  himself,  however,  his 
early  death  was  perha])s  not  to  be  regret- 
ted. Scarcely  a  cloud  had  dimmed  the 
splendor  of  his  career.  Years  might 
have  brought  their  cares,  and  ambition 
and  power  their  temptations,  and  in  time 
they  might  have  obscured  the  radiance 
of  a  character  whose  perfection,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  an  everlasting  glory  to  human 
nature. 

It  is  a  satisHiction  to  reflect  that  our 
own  countrymen  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  great  general.     In  his  third  | 
campaign  Gustavus  was  served  by  fitly-  ■ 
seven  British  officers  and   ten  thousand  • 
men.  ! 

With  him,  in  spite  of  the  skill  and  the 
bravery  of  his  successors,  the  unity  and 
the  progress  of  the  Protestants  was  at  an 
end.    At  Nordlingen,  in  1 634,  the  Swedes,  ; 
under  Bemhard  of   Saxe-Weimar,  were  ; 
completely  routed,  and  Xhoiv  prestige  de- ' 
stroyed.     France  then  stepped  in  as  the 
champion  of  Protestantism,  and  enabled 
Bcrnhard  to  obtain  on  the  Rhine  successes 
80  great  that  they  were  beginning  to  ex- ' 


cite  the  jealousy  of  Richelieu,  when  Bern- 
hard  died,  in  1630,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-five.  Sudden  death  was  so  fre- 
quently the  fate  of  those  who  stood  in  tiie 
Cardinal's  way,  that  strong  suspicioDS 
were  entertained  of  poison. 

During  the  few  years  which  followed 
the  death  of  Gustavus,  the  arms  of  FnuKW 
were  far  from  successful.  Riohelien^ 
mania  for  centralization  allowed  no  dis- 
cretion to  his  generals,  each  of  whom  had 
an  associate  who  was  at  the  same  time  a 
spy.  So  little  was  there  of  national  feel- 
iiig,  that  the  court  rejoiced  at  the  diaoom- 
fiture  of  the  minister. 

Foreign  affairs  were  not  the  only  sub- 
jects of  Richelieu's  anxiety.  There  seem- 
ed no  end  to  the  plots  of  the  incorrigiUe 
Queen.  M.  Michelet  thus  describes  heral 
this  period  of  her  life : 


"Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  in  1687 
longer  young.  She  was  of  about  the  same  sge 
as  the  century ;  but  she  retained  the  oztreaM 
frcshne^  of  her  complexion;  it  was  all  Iflfai 
and  roses.  Flaxen  and  Austrian  in  her  esify 
youth,  her  hair  had  grown  darker ;  she  was  be- 
coming more  Spanish.  But  as  she  was  fiU,  her 
incomparable  fiiimess  had  only  increased.  Flflii 
became  Geres  in  the  full  meridian,  the  rojil 
splendor  of  summer. 

**  She  nursed  her  beauty  a  little  too  mneh ; 
ate  a  great  deal,  and  got  up  very  late^  dtiMr 
from  soutlicm  indolence,  or  for  the  sake  of  hsr 
complexion.  She  heard  one  or  two  low  mw 
es,  dined  copiously  at  noon,  and  then  virited 
some  convent  Of  sanguine  temperament,  pieod 
and  passionate,  she  yet  was  weak ;  her  atlMid- 
ants  called  her'^ou^^  bonne.  She  was,  espeoil- 
ly  when  young,  charitable  to  the  poor;  her 
heart  was  loving,  credulous,  unguarded.  Hml 
dc  Chevreuse,  who  knew  her  well,  said  to  Rdi: 
*  Put  on  a  dreamy  air,  forget  yourself  in  admnp 
tion  of  her  white  skin,  her  pretty  hands,  and 
you  may  do  what  you  like  with  her.*  Her  %- 
norance  and  incapacity  made  her  the  tool  si 
interested  lovers  and  intriguing  women. 

''  She  betrayed  whilst  she  flattered.  She  M 
drawn  nearer  to  Richelieu ;  she  asked  ikTon  tf 
him ;  she  even  visited  him  at  Ruel,  and  ae- 
ccptcd  his  fites  and  his  collations,  and  Ui 
verses. 

"  Richelieu  was  not  quite  a  dnpe ;  lie  vai 
uneasy  at  so  great  a  change ;  and  at  this  vht 
moment  he  was  planning  a  little  pk>t  wlridb 
should  banish  Mdlle.  de  Uautefbrt^  tibe  Qmid^ 
advocate — ^her  virtuous  spy.** 

He  directed  the  Eing*s  attention  1^ 
wards  Mademoiselle  de  Lafavettei  a  r^ 
lation  of  the  Pcre  Joseph.  She  had  Dd 
tiie  enchanting  loveliness  of  the  Auron^ 
but  she  possessed  qualities  which  capCitats 
the  affections  more  securely  than 
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beauty.  8be  was  dark,  s]ender,  and  deli- 
cate ;  and  her  large  black  eyes  were  full 
of  tender  or  tofky  feelinc^.  Loaii,  for  the 
first  time,  knew  what  il  is  to  love  and 
be  loved  Louise  de  Lafayette  was  not 
dazzled  or  uorrapted;  sbe  felt  intense 
pity  and  sympatfay  for  the  man  who,  be- 
trayed by  all  who  were  nearest  and  dear- 
est lo  him,  was  dying  of  prematnre  old 
age,  alone  in  his  splendid  solitude.  In 
her  society  Louis  shook  oET  his  reserve, 
and  showed  all  the  better  paits  of  his 
nature,  his  iiigh  principles  and  real  kind- 
neiM  ;  ho  told  her  ail  his  griels  and  cares. 

Richelieu  could  not  induce  her  to  be- 
tray the  Bcorcts  of  her  friend.  As  she  re- 
fiised  to  he  his  instrument,  she  was  to  be 
hia  viciim.  Through  her  confessor  he 
worked  upon  her  scruples,  and  when 
Louis  in  a  transport  of  passion,  urged  her 
to  accept  an  apailment  in  Versailles,  and 
to  become  wholly  his,  she  was  advised  to 
put  an  impassable  barrier  between  heraelf 
and  her  royal  lover.  Soon  afterwards 
she  announced  to  the  King  her  intention 
of  taking  the  vail.  He  long  combated 
her  resolution,  but  in  vain.  She  entered 
the  convent ;  but  the  struggle  ended  in  a 
serious  illness. 

Richelieu  triumphed ;  so  did  the  Queen, , 
little  knowing  that  she  w.is  on  the  eve  of 
the  most  hitler  humiliation  in  her  life. 
One  of  her  letters  to  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse,  who  was  dying  of  ennui  in  her 
exile  at  Tours,  fell  mto  Richelieu's  hands.  : 
It  coutnincd  allusions  to  her  correspond- 
ence with  Sp;un,  Lorraine,  and  England ;  i 
it  had  been  written  at  Val  de  Grace,  and 
it  is  said  that  a  young  cavalier  strikingly  ! 
resembling  Madame  de  Clievreuse  rode  ' 
from  time  to  time  from  Tours  to  the  con-  j 
vent.  Richelieu  obtained  permission  to  j 
Tvvisit  the  Queen's  apartments  at  Val  de 
Grace.  His  emissaries,  however,  found 
only  books  of  devotion  and  instruments  I 
of  penance.  In  the  hope  of  extorting  evi-  | 
dence,  her  conRdenlial  servant  Laporte 
was  thrown  into  the  Bastille. 

The  Queen  at  first  swore  before  a  priest,  ' 
on  the  holy  communion  which  she  had 
just  received,  that  she  had  written  only 
to  Hadama  de  Chevfeuse.  The  Cardinal  ' 
warned  her  that  he  knew  more;  then, 
■ending  away  all  witnesses,  alone  with  , 
lUohelieu,  site  m.idc  a  partial  confession,  , 
throwing  herself  on  his  mercy,  and  prom-  ; 
ising  never  to  off'end  again ;  she  offered 
to  htm  her  hand,  but  vlie  Cardinal  drew 
buk  with  respectful  gravity.  I 
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The  fear  was,  lest  Laporte  might  tell 
still  mo  I  e. 

To  prevent  this,  Mdlle.  de  Hautefort, 
diguised  as  a  grisctte,  her  golden  looks 
well  hidden  under  her  cap,  procured  ad- 
mission to  the  Bastille,  and  connived  to 
transmit  to  Laporte  a  letter,  telling  how 
far,  but  no  farther,  he  might  confess. 
The  Quuen's  personal  danger  was  over, 
but  not  her  humiliation.  The  King  never 
addres^jcd  her,  and  the  ooiirtiera  scarcely 
dared  to  raise  their  eyes  to  the  window 
of  her  apartment.     She  was  forgiven,  but 

I  in  disgrace.     To  reinstate  her  a  miracle 

,  was  required,  and,  by  the  intervention  of 
a  saint,  a  miracle  was  accomplished. 

'  The  intimacy  between  Louis  XIII.  and 
Louise  de  Latiiyctte  did  not  cease  on  the 
threshold  of  the  convent.     From  behind 

!  the  grating  of  the  parlor,  she  was  still 
permitted  to  see  the  King ;  and  her  influ- 
ence became  greater  than  ever.  She  used 
it,  as  she  thought,  for  his  happiness.  She 
never  ceased  to  urge  him  to  dismiss  the 
pernicious  minister  who  held  him  enslav- 
ed, and  to  be  reconciled  to  his  wife. 

She  pleaded  so  eloquently  in  behalf  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  that  at  last  she  succeed- 
ed ;  and  in  the  following  year,  oh  the 
fifth  of  September,  1633,  the  whole  na 
tion  went  mad  with  joy  on  the  birth  of 
that  sublime  mediocrity,  the  prince  who 
was  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  Riche- 
lieu without  bis  genius,  the  future  Lonia 
XIV. 

"  Richelieu,"  B»y8  M.  Michelet,  wis  "  speech 
less.  His  (ate  was  to  bo  in  the  bands  of  the 
Inf^inta  of  Austria,  the  Spanish  rcgenL  In  the 
dry,  short  compliment  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Qoeen,  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat — 'Ma- 
dam, great  joys  are  silent.' 

"The  future  was  dark.  Richelieu,  it  is  true, 
need  no  longer  fear  Oaston.  But  who  would  be 
the  Queen's  lovers  F  That  was  the  question. 
Hated  by  her  to  such  an  extent,  could  ho  in- 
duce her  to  accept  a  creature  of  his  own  f 
A  man.without  family  and  without  nrat,  a  for- 
eigner, a  priest,  an  adventurer  without  birth, 
suited  him  better  than  any  other.  This,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  is  the  chief  reason  why  he  soon 
after  adopted  an  Italian,  whom  he  presouted 
himself  Ut  the  Queen  as  resembling  Bucking- 
ham, the  acute,  tho  cralty,  the  handsome  Man- 
rini.  Did  Richelieu  know  tho  man  whom  ha 
placed  so  high  in  Prance  ?  Perfectly :  he  knew 
him  to  be  base,  and  tharefore  he  chose  him. 
He  hod  seen  him  false  and  ungrateful  to  bisear- 
liest  patron  the  P^re  Joseph.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  IftSB,  Joaeph,  seconded  by  hia  young 
kinswoman  liifiiyette,  bad  been  working  againrt 
Richelieu.     He  had  made  the  King  promise  to 
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reeiill  the  queon-mothor,  and  to  ask  the  Pope  for  The  humiliation  of  the  Hbiue  of  Avi- 

a  cardinar.s  hat  for  himsclil    The  Pope  dared  tria  seemed  at  hand.     The  san  at  leDgA 

not    Richelieu  opposed  the  claims  of  Joseph,  pierced  the  clouds,  and  prepared  the  way 

and  urged  against  them  those  of  Mazarini.     Jo^  ^^^  ^y^^  g^^^n^  eveninff  which  wai  to  dom 

aeph  saw  that  he  was  cheated.     An  attack  of  ,     „4^,.^„  ««..o>«»  ^P*u^  ««.:n;«tjk*      17^ 

apoplexy  struck  him  in  May ;  the  world  said  Jj«  «tormy  career  of  the  minister.     Fw 

that  he  was  poisoned.    He  fled  from  the  Car-  the  present,  however,  he  was  not^wed 

dinars  house  to  his  own  convent,  received  bad  to  pursue  his  pohcy  m  peaoe.     Hia  eoe^ 

news  from  Rome,  and  died  in  two  hours  after,  mies  at  homo  were  powerfnl  allies^  to  Jlit 

on  tlie  eighteenth  of  December,  1638.  enemies  abroad.     Alarohing  steadily  fiir- 

*^  Mazarini  had  calculated  that,  as  his  excel-  wards,  he  had  trampled  on  all  that  impaA> 

lent  patron  the  Pere  Joseph  was  at  the  point  ^^   j^jg  progress.     Pyinoes  and  nobles  k 

of  deatMt  was  advisable  to  be  on  th^^^^^^  ^^j  reduced  to  insignificance;   the  {MU^ 

msmuate  himself  mto  the  place  while  it  was  ,.          ^ii-ij       'jp'-i 

yawarm.    He  established  himself  in  the  house  Imnient  he  had  deprived  of  privileges-- 


of  his  intimate    friend    Chavigny,   whom    he  usurped  indeed,  but  sanctioned  bj  « 

afterwards  betrayed,  as  he  had  betrayed  Joseph,  torn.     The  people,  exhausted  by  nimDe 

He  came,  he  said,  to  yield  himself  soul  and  and  rapine,  called  aloud  for  peace.     StiU 

body  to  the  great  master  of  politics,  to  study  ,io  peace  could  bo  made  till  Austria  was 

under  him.     Richelieu,    who,   in  spite  of  his  gubdued 

greatness,  had  some  foibles  of  pedantrv,  took  pj^,^  followed   plot,  detected,  punished, 

him  at  hL.  word,  and  made  him  his  puj^L     One  ^  renewed.     One  after  the  other,  Riehu- 

day,  as  hi.-*  niece  rctumcn  from  the  theater,  the  3^jal^i.txji 

Cardinal  said  to  her :  *  Whilr;t  you  are  amusing  !»<>"  condemned  to  death  the  Due  de  la 

yourself,  I  am  forming  a  statesman/    Richelieu  Valetto,  the  brother-in-law,  and  the  Dne 

saw  the  value  of  the  tool  which  he  was  making,  de   Vendome,  the  brother  of  the  Kill||^ 

He  who  had  known  so  many  men,  had  never  A  more  formidable  conspirator,  the  Comte 

seen  one  so  acute  or  so  mean.     Though  not  to  ^^  Soissons,   was  killed  by  an  nnkoo 

be  deceived  he  was  to  be  subdued  by  hope  and  1,^^^^  ^^  the  head  of  his  rebel  army. 

^J^/"^''!;i-"t"'?K^'^J^'-^"r   1  f"'  B«t    the    worst  of  all  was  to 

obtained  for  him  the  cardinal  s  hat  Richelieu  nourished  a  serpent  in  his  owa 

Sued  was  the  first  appearance  in  France  bosom.     lie  had  at  length  succeeded  in 

of  the  man  who,  with  neither  strong  pas-  separating  Louis    XIII.   and  Louise  de 

sions  nor  elevated   foclinga  to  intei4erc  Lafayette.     He  obtained  the  banishment 

with  his  love  of  power,  with  a  heart  ne-  of  Mdlle.  de  Ilautefort.    Thinking  female 

Ter  at  variance  \mh   his   head,  though  iniiflencc  too  powerful,  be  presented    a 

execrated  and  despised  by  all,  yet  beat  new  favorite  to  the  King,  a  handsome  boy 

ev<?ry  rival,  oppressed  France  and  its  sove-  of  seventeen,  Cinq  Mars,  the  son  of  hn 

roign  for  fourteen  years,  and  finally  died  old  friend  D'Effiat,     The  King  took  a  vio- 

possessed  of  more  absolute  power  than  lent  fancy  to  this  youth,  and  the  insolence 

Kieheliou  himself.  and  pretensions  of  the  new  favorite  Imew 

Soon  afler  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  the  no  bounds.     He  dcs|)iaed   the   plaoe*of 

Cardinal  treated  the  court  to  a  grand  fete  premier  ecnyer^  hitherto  granted  to  ihs 

—  i\\Q  h^WQX,  oi  La  felicite  piihlique  :  and  King's  companions.      *'C*etait  bon^**   be 

this  when  the  arms  of  France  in  the  Ne-  said,  ^^pour  de   petits    gentilshomnies ;** 

therlands,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy,  had  met  for  himself,  he  would  be  grand  wmmTn 

M'ith  repeated  dis;isters.     But    Richelieu  So  he  was  styled  by  the  court,  '^ILb 

was  not  to  be  dismayed.  Grand.^'     Luxurious  and  dissipated  in  kii 

In   IG40  the  sopue   changed.     France  habits,  he  soon  became  wearied  of  lbs 

lurned  to  good  account  the  revolutions  in  dismal  monotony  of  the  King's  lift^  sad 

England,  Spain,  and  Portugal.     Arras  was  he  made  frequent  escapes  to  Marion  de 

wrested  from  Spain,  and  soon  at\erwards  Lorme,  and  to  his  former  jolly  oolnpa- 

Genenil   Han*ourt    entered    Turin.     At  nions.    These  irregularities  shoeked  m 

the  same  time   Kichelieu^s  nephew,  the  grave  and    decorous   Lonis    XIXL,  who 

young  Admiral  Hreze,  whose  career  was  tried  to  reform  him,  and  set  qries  ^lott 

as  glorious  as  it  was  short,  defeated  the  his  actions.     Per(>etual  quarrels  were  ibt 

S|)anish  fieet  before  Cadiz.    Tlie   rejoic-  result ;  the  King  used  to  draw  np  jvoA 

ings  for  those  viotgries  were  mingled  with  verbaux  signed  by  the  rahits/ana  siAaiii 

thanksgivings  for   a  domestic   event ;   a  them  to  Richelieu,  who  in  tnm  leoiaiBd 

second   son,  Philippe,  due   d'Anjou,  was  the  unhappy  favorite, 

born  to  Louis  XIII.  on  the  21st  Scptem-  Once  or  twice  he  intrndcd  on 

ber  1640.  conferences  between  the  King  and  fab'i 
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iflter.  At  last  Rioheliea  crushed  his  am- 
bition with  indignant  scorn.  From  that 
day  he  swore  the  death  of  the  minister. 

He  had  only  to  look  aronnd  to  find  ac 
complices  in  every  rank.  He  became  the 
nncleus  of  a  wiae-spreading  conspiracy, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Queen,  sup- 
ported by  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bouil- 
lon. The  King  himself  seemed  to  desire 
the  death  of  the  tyrant ;  he  repeated  that 
he  wished  to  get  rid  of  him — s'en  de- 
ikire" — though  he  objected  to  the  assas- 
sination of  a  priest.  The  connecting  link, 
find,  from  his  high  character  and  attain- 
ments, one  of  the  chief  members  of  this 
plot,  was  Fran9ois  Auguste  de  Thou,  the 
Bon  of  the  great  Thnanus. 

The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was,  that 
after  the  King's  death,  which  could  not 
be  distant,  the  regency  should  be  assumed 
by  Anne  of  Austria.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  kill  the  Cardinal ;  for  it 
was  known  that  he  had  the  will,  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  had  the  power,  to 
prevent  it.  The  governors  of  the  provin- 
ces  and  of  the  fortresses,  and  the  com- 
'manders  of  the  armies,  were  his  creatures, 
or  at  least  his  friends :  they  might  not  be 
able  to  prevent  his  assassination,  but  they 
would  avenge  it.  Foreign  aid  was  there- 
fore called  in ;  and  Fontrailles,  a  cousin 
and  fi-iend  of  Cinq  Mars,  concluded,  in 
the  names  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  Due  de  Bouillon,  and  Cinq  Mars,  a 
treaty  with  Olivares,  by  which  bpain  en- 
gaged to  invade  France  immediately  with 
twelve  thousand  infantry,  and  five  thou- 
aand  cavalry,  Spanish  or  German  veter- 
ans, and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Gaston 
all  the  fortresses  that  should  be  taken. 

The  declared  purpose  of  it  was  to  force 
a  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  The 
true  one  was  to  make  the  Queen  and  her 
party  the  real  governors  of  France. 

Whether  M.  de  Thou  was  ever  cog- 
nizant of  the  details  of  this  treaty  is  a 
question  ;  that  he  knew  of  its  existence, 
and  disapproved  of  it,  is  certain.  He  was 
of  a  legal,  not  a  military  family  ;  and  at 
this  time  foreign  intervention  was  always 
courted  by  the  military  factions,  and  dis- 
claimed by  the  legal  ones ;  but  his  affec- 
tion for  the  Queen,  his  love  for  her  favor- 
ite Mme.  de  Guemenee,  and  his  patriotic 
desire  for  peace,  to  which  the  Cardinal 
seemed  the  only  obstacle,  blinded  him  to 
the  treasonablencss  of  the  domestic  part 
of  the  conspiracy,  though  not  to  its  foreign 
.  portion. 


Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  oa 
the  twenty-fifth  of  Jannary,  1642,  the 
King  and  the  Cardinal  left  Paris  to  con- 
duct the  siege  of  Perpignan. 

France  was  exhausted  by  her  long  war- 
fare ;  she  could  supply  neither  money  nor 
men.  Richelieu  was  obliged  to  diminish 
the  taxes,  and  to  exchange  the  offensive 
for  the  defensive  in  all  points  save  one. 
All  forces  were  to  be  directed  towards 
the  Pyrenees.  In  his  own  words,  he  re- 
solved to  "  strike  no  longer  at  the  mem- 
bers, but  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy." 
Perpignan  won,  he  expected  Loub  XHI. 
to  cross  the  Pyi*enees,  enter  Barcelona  in 
state,  and  proceed  to  dictate  peace  at 
Saragossa. 

Richelieu's  retinue  was  more  numerous 
and  splendid  than  that  of  his  sovereign, 
whom  he  followed  at  the  distance  of  a 
day's  journey ;  for  the  same  resting-place 
could  not  accommodate  both.  From  time 
to  time  they  met  in  the  large  towns.  On 
each  occasion  Richelieu  observed  the  de- 
crease of  his  own  favor  and  the  increase 
of  that  of  Cinq  Mars.  More  than  once 
the  project  for  the  assassination  was  on 
the  point  of  completion,  but  the  hand  of 
the  favorite  trembled.  At  Narbonne 
Richelieu's  nerves  fairly  gave  way.  He 
declared  himself  too  ill  to  go  further.  The 
King,  accompanied  by  Cinq  Mars,  joined 
the  camp  on  the  twenty-second  of  April. 

Many  weeks  were  passed  by  the  Cardi- 
nal in  mortal  suspense  ;  but  he  had  a  pow- 
ei-ful  ally  at  court  in  the  person  of  Cinq 
Mars  himself,  whose  triumphant  interfer- 
ence, joined  to  his  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity, wearied  out  the  patience  of  the 
King.  News  of  a  reverse  in  Picardy  ar- 
rived, and  Louis  XIII.  began  once  more 
to  miss  his  minister. 

Richelieu  had  left  Narbonne  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  May.  A  few  days  ear- 
lier he  dictated  (for  the  abscesses  which 
covered  his  body  and  extended  to  hLs 
right  arm  prevented  his  waiting)  a  will, 
in  which  he  bequeathed  the  Palais  Cardi- 
nal, (now  the  Palais  Royal,)  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  from  his  own  privy  puree, 
to  the  King.  He  started  in  a  miserable 
state  of  mind  and  body.  Once  more  for- 
tune seemed  to  have  deserted  him,  and 
he  might  expect  to  linger  out  his  few  re- 
maining days  in  exile.  He  proceeded 
slowly  towards  Tarascon,  where  he  was 
sure  that  the  governor  of  Provence  would 
afford  him  a  refuge.  Ho  was  overtaken, 
however,  by  Chavigny,  who  arrived  from 
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the  camp  with  a  letter  from  Louis  XIII., , 
askiu!^  advice,  begging  pardon,  and  con- 
cluding with  these  words :    "  Whatever 
false  reports  may  be  spread,  I  am  more 
attached  to  you  than  ever ;  we  have  lived  '■. 
together  too  long  to  be  ever  separated  ;  i 
and  I  wish  this  to  be  known  to  the  whole  • 
world." 

The  King  received  in  return  a  dispatch 
which  he  little  expected.  It  was  a  copy 
of  the  treasonable  treaty  with  Spain. 
How  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Richelieu 
may  forever  remain  a  mystery.  M.  Miche- 
let,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  blinded 
by  the  charms  of  Anne  of  Austria,  ascribes 
this  treachery  to  the  Queen.  It  is  certain 
that,  of  all  the  conspirators,  she  alone  was 
unpunished. 

Chavigny  found  the  King  at  Narbonne, 
returning  ill  from  the  siege.  Cinq  Mars 
had  imprudently  followed  his  sovereign. 
When  he  saw  Chavigny,  he  became  aware 
of  his  danger.  He  put  oif  flight  till  too 
late.  The  order  for  his  arrest  was  extort- 
ed from  Louis  with  great  difficulty.  He 
attempted  to  escape,  but  was  discovered 
hidden  in  the  bed  of  the  wife  of  a  bour- 
geoia  ;  taken,  and  sent  to  Montpellier. 

Orders  were  sent  to  the  army  for  the 
arrest  of  De  Thou,  who  was  conveyed  to 
Tarascon  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Due 
de  Bouillon  was  seized  in  Piedmont,  and 
dispatched  to  Pignerol. 

Louis XIII.  left  Narbonne  immediately, 
and  proceeded  to  Tarascon,  the  scene  of 
his  first  interview  with  Richelieu.  Once 
more  these  two  august  invalids  were  in 
each  other's  presence;  each  almost  on 
his  death-bed,  but  each  implacable  ns  ever 
in  his  resentments ;  each  hating  and  dis- 
trusting, but  each  necessary  to  the  other. 

A  small  bed  was  placed  for  the  King  by 
the  side  of  that  of  his  minister,  who  liad 
the  generosity  and  the  tact  to  spare  him 
all  reproaches.  Louis  XIII.  in  return, 
laid  all  the  blame  upon  Cinq  Mars,  and 
exhausted  himself  in  expressions  of  attach- 
ment and  protestations  of  fidelity. 

Too  feeble  to  return  to  the  camp,  the 
King  proceeded  to  Paris,  leaving  unlimited 
powers  with  Richelieu,  who  remained  in 
the  dismal  castle  of  Tarascon,  under  the 
same  roof  with  his  victim  De  Thou  ;  who, 
in  the  lower  vaults,  waited  in  silence  un- 
broken, save  by  the  monotonous  roar  of 
the  Rhone,  to  be  led  out  to  death. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  travclinjr 
slowly  towards  Burgundy,  expecting  Cinq 
Mars,  when  he  heard  of  his  arrest.     In 


his  terror,  he  dispatched  his  ereftture,  the 
Abbe  de  la  Riviere,  with  letters  to  Riche- 
lieu, owning  his  guilt,  and  offering  a  oonh 
plete  revelation.  The  Cardinal  answered, 
that  plenary  confession  had  a  right  to  ab- 
solution both  from  God  and  man.  Otfr 
ton,  overjoyed  replied  by  a  detailed  aooi- 
sation  of  his  accomplices.  He  exagg0^ 
ated  the  facts,  and  even  invented  imafftn- 
ary  details.  In  his  first  panic;,  he  had 
burnt  the  onginal  of  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
but  he  was  willing  to  swear  to  its  ooo- 
tents. 

Furnished  with  this  important  testirao- 
ny,  Richelieu  left  Tarascon,  on  the  sercn- 
teenth  of  August,  for  Lyons. 

A  few  years  back  there  was  exhibited 
in  Pall  Mall  one  of  Delaroche^s  fine  small 
pictures,  representing  the  attenuated  fbm 
of  the  Cardinal,  wrapped  in  his  scariet 
robes,  (an  appropriate  livery  for  the  bloody 
work  ho  had  in  hand,)  reclining  on  a  bed 
in  his  gorgeous  barge,  and  towing  after 
him  De  Thou.  The  funeral  cortege  slowhr 
ascended  the  river,  and  did  not  retdi 
Lyons  till  the  third  of  September. 

The  trial  lasted  ten  days.  As  usual  the 
penalty  was  paid  by  the  inferiors.  Tlje 
Due  de  Bouillon  escaped  by  sacrifidag 
S6dan,  and  Gaston  by  his  base  perfidy. 
However,  no  persuasions  on  the  part  of 
Richelieu  could  induce  him  to  oonfttNit 
his  associates. 

Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  nwm 
Cinq  Mars  and  De  Thou  on  the  twdtUi, 
and  executed  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
(lay.  It  is  said  that  Ijouis  XIII.  drew  ont 
his  watch  at  the  hour  of  his  favorite^ 
death,  and. said:  ^^Cher  ami  doit  fiiireft 
cettc  heure-ci  une  vilaine  grimace.*' 

The  piety,  the  chivalrous  bcarimr,  and 
the  courage  of  Cuiq  Mars  and  De  Thotf, 
during  the  tnal  and  on  the  scalTold,  bBtid- 
ed  the  world  as  to  their  real  guilt.  A 
sort  of  halo  of  martyrdom  was  cast  around 
them.  Four  or  five  miles  above  ToarR, 
on  one  of  the  finest  reaches  of  the  Loirei 
stands  a  castle,  still  perfect,  except  that 
its  towers  end  abruptly,  without  battte' 
ments,  a  few  feet  above  the  curtain.  TMs 
is  the  chateau  of  Cinq  Mars,  its  towen 
"  razees  a  la  hauteur  de  I'inflimie.'* 

Richelieu  lefl  Lyons  for  Paris  immeA^ 
atelv  afler  the  trial.  He  could  not  bewr 
the  motion  of  a  carriage.  He  perfomm 
the  journey,  which  lasted  five  weAi| 
either  by  water  or  in  a  magnificent  littei^ 
fitted  up  with  rc<l  damask,  oontaininff  Ml 
bed,  a  table,  and  a  chair  for  an  oocamMl 
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Tisitor.  It  was  carried  bj  relays  of  eigh- 
teen guards.  Tlie  walls  of  cities  had  to 
be  broken  down  to  admit  of  its  passage, 
and  scaffoldings  were  erected  to  raise  this 
vast  machine  to  a  level  with  the  apart- 
ments which  were  honored  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  cardinal-king.  On  the  seven- 
teenth October  he  reached  Paris,  was  re- 
ceived with  almost  royal  honors,  and 
immediately  retired  to  Ruel. 

Richelieu  had  indeed  reason  to  triumph. 
Every  day  brought  tidings  of  the  success 
of  his  vast  combinations.  In  the  north, 
and  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  Spanish 
army  was  held  in  check  by  the  Count 
d'Harcourt  and  Marahal  Guebriant.  The 
princes  of  the  north  of  Italy,  that  beauti- 
ful land,  whose  destiny  ha^  lonq:  been  to 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  pretenders  to  her 
favor,  rejected  the  continual  oppression 
and  interference  of  the  House  from  which 
their  country  was  to  suffer  so  much  in 
future  ages,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
Savoy  and  with  Franco.  The  allies  took 
Tortona  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November, 
and  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  Mi- 
lanais  south  of  the  Po.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  ])rovince  was  awarded  to  Prince 
Thomas  of  Savoy,  who  held  it  in  fief  from 
the  crown  of  France. 

In  Germany,  Torstenson,  the  last  of  the 
successors  of  Gustavus,  drove  the  Austri- 
ans  out  of  Silesia,  and  a  great  part  of  Mo- 
ravia ;  and  on  the  second  November  was 
fought  a  second  battle  of  Leipsic,  as  glo- 
rious to  Sweden  as  the  first.  Reinforced 
by  Guebriant,  the  Swedes  subduiBd  nearly 
the  whole  of  Saxony. 

The  war  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  Richelieu's  solicitude,  was  brought 
to  a  successful  termination.  Both  Rousil- 
lon  and  Catalonia  became  provinces  of 
France.  All  this  glory  and  power  could 
not  give  peace  of  mind  to  the  dying  states- 
man. Since  the  execution  of  Cinq  Mars, 
he  felt  that  the  Kins'  hated  him.  He 
dreaded,  not  the  death  which  was  advanc- 
ing towards  him  w^ith  giant  strides,  but 
the  knife  of  the  assassin.  Ignorant  and 
yet  suspicious  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
King  in  the  late  conspiracy,  it  was  Louis 
Xllt.  whom  he  chiefly  feared.  On  the 
rare  occasions  when  the  King  visited  him, 
the  apartment  was  filFed  by  his  guards,  who 
retained.^ their  arms ;  an  unheard  of  insult 
to  royalty,  lie  did  not  yet  feel  himself 
safe.  He  insisted  upon  the  banishment  of 
three  of  the  Kinij's  favoritS  attendants  — 
Messrs.  Tilladet,  De  la  Salle,  and  Deses- 


sart,  officers  of  the  Royal  Guard.  Louis 
Xni.  resisted  long,  but  in  vain,  with  this 
consolation,  that  their  pretended  disgrace 
would  not  last  long,  as  the  Cardinal's  days 
were  numbered. 

To  lookers-on  it  seemed,  however,  an 
even  chance  which  should  precede  the 
other  to  the  tomb.  The  King's  health 
was  failing  fast ;  Richelieu  by  no  means 
despaired  of  recovery.  He  retumed  to 
Paris,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  November 
he  gave  a  dramatic  entertainment,  at 
which,  however,  ho  was  not  able  to  be 
present.  The  piece,  an  allegorical  tragi- 
comedy in  five  acts,  was  called  JEuropa. 
In  it  "  Ibere  "  and  "  Francion  "  dispute 
the  hand  of  the  princess  "  Europa,"  and 
it  ends  with  the  triumph  of  "  Francion." 

On  the  twenty-eighth  Richelieu  was  at- 
tacked by  a  violent  fever,  and  spitting  of 
blood*  Tlie  symptoms  increased.  On 
the  second  December  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  Public  pravers  were  put  up  in  all  the 
churches,  and  the  King  had  a  long  confer- 
ence with  the  minister  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much.  After  asking  the  King's  protec- 
tion for  his  family  and  descendants,  he  ad- 
vised him  as  to  his  future  policy,  recom- 
mended Mazarin  as  his  successor,  and 
composed  with  him  an  act,  afterwards 
registered  by  the  parliament,  which,  after 
recapitulating  the  various  conspiracies  hi 
which  Gaston  had  been  engaged,  exclud- 
ed him  forever  from  any  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment or  in  the  regency,  in  the  event 
of  the  King's  death. 

After  the  King's  departure,  Richelieu 
asked  the  physicians  how  long  he  had  to 
live.  Wishing  to  flatter  him,  they  re- 
plied, that  "  God  would  work  a  miracle 
sooner  than  suffer  the  extinctron  of  one 
who  wns  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
France."  His  niece,  the  Duchesse  d'Ai- 
guillon,  running  in,  exclaimed  :  "  Sir,  you, 
will  not  die ;  a  holy  woman,  a  Carmelite 
nun,  has  received  the  revelation."  "  My 
dear,"  he  said,  "we  must  laugh  at  all 
that ;  we  must  believe  only  in  the  Gos- 
pel ;"  and  turning  to  the  physician  nearest 
him :  "  Speak  to  me,"  he  said,  "  not  as  a 
doctor,  but  as  a  fi-iend."  "  Monseignour," 
was  the  reply,  "  in  twenty-four  hours  you 
will  be  dead  or  cured."  "  That  is  speaking 
out,"  said  Richelieu  ;  "  I  undei*8tand  you." 

The  sacrament  was  then  administered 
to  him.  "Here  is  my  judge,"  he  said, 
when  the  consecrated  wafer  was  presented 
to  him  —  "my  judge,  who  will  soon  pro- 
nounce my  sentence.     May  he  condemn 
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me  if,  in  the  oourso  of  ray  ministiy,  I  hare 
had  any  other  aim  than  the  good  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State.'*  ''Do  you  forgive 
your  enemies  ?"  said  the  priest.  "  I  have 
had  none  hut  those  of  the  state,*'  was  the 
i-eply. 

The  symptoms  continued  to  increase. 
He  bore  them  with  admirable  patience 
and  fortitude.  He  gave  way  but  for  an 
instant,  when  bidding  adieu  to  hb  niece, 
"the  being,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  whom  ho  had  most  loved  on  earth." 
All  around  were  weeping ;  for  the  terrible 
minister  was,  by  the  testimony  of  his  co- 
temporaries,  the  best  master,  kinsman, 
and  friend  that  ever  existed. 

He  preserved  the  same  composure 
throughout  his  long  agony,  which  lasted 
till  towards  noon  on  the  fourth  of  Decem- 
ber, when,  with  one  deep  sigh,  his  great 
soul  left  the  wreck  of  what  had  been  its 
tenement  on  earth. 

The  King  whose  reign  he  had  made  glo- 
rious, the  people  whom  he  had  raised  to 
supremacy,  alike-  were  relieved  by  his 
death. 

Richelieu  had  trampled  on  his  cotem- 
poraries.     He  could  not,  therefore,   be 


judged  fiiirl^  by  them.  It  required  the 
calm  estimation  of  later  ages  to  place  him 
unrivaled  as  he  now  stands  among  etatee- 
men.  Since  the  days  of  Charlemagne  till 
the  advent  of  Henri  IV .,  France  had  been 
retrograding  in  the  scale  of  civilised  na- 
tions. The  great  king  died  before  he 
could  accomplish  any  effectual  reform. 
Richelieu  carried  out  his  projects,  and 
added  to  them  with  a  firmer  hand  and  m 
more  enlightened  capacity. 

He  extended  the  country  to  its  natural 
limits  by  his  systematic  conquest.  He 
improved  the  army,  created  the  fleet,  en* 
couragcd  commerce,  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  arts,  fixed  the  language  by 
founding  the  celebrated  Academic  Fran- 
gaise,  protected,  literature,  and  quelled 
for  a  time  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the 
nobles.  For  all  these  benefits  France  has 
to  thank  him.  But  such  complete  changes 
could  not  have  been  made  so  suddenly 
without  despotism  and  centralization  ;  and 
from  these  evils  she  is  suffering  now. 

It  was  a  system  of  goveimment  depend- 
ent on  its  head  ;  and  what  head  oould  be 
found  to  replace  its  author  ? 


From    the    London    Qaarterljr    Reriew. 
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Amonq  the  causes  of  human  error,  and 
the  sources  of  controversy,  there  is  none 
more  deeply  rooted  or  more  wide  in  its 
operation  than  that  which  is  now  familiar- 
ly designated  by  the  expressive  German 
word,  ONE  -  siDEDXESS,  {Einseitigkeit.) 
Our  adverse  systems  of  theology,  our 
violent  parties  in  Church  and  State,  our 
great  philosophical,  ecclesiastical,  and  po- 
litical revolutions,  are  all  the  product  of 
moral  and  intellectual  forces  acting,  under 
circumstances  more  or  less  favorable,  in  a 
one-sided  direction.    Action,  indeed,  al- 

•  Mind  and  Brain ;  or^  The  Correlaiiom  of  Con- 
aciousnesH  and  Organizaiioii.  By  Thomas  Latcock, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Two  Vols. 
Bdinburgfa :  Satherland  and  Knox. 


ways  is  and  must  be  in  one  direction; 
only  speculation  can  look  all  round  with 
an  equal  glance,  precisely  because  from  s 
central  point  once  attained,  so  long  as  it 
remains  mere  speculation,  it  is  not  forced 
to  depart.  Hence,  also,  all  action,  while 
it  intensifies  the  energy,  necessarily  nar- 
rows the  sympathy;  and  by  narrowing 
the  sjrmpathy  becomes  the  occasion  of  im- 
perfect views,  that  is,  of  error,  in  so  ftr 
as  truth  is  not  recognized  beyond  the  line 
of  the  actually  existing  and  all-engrossiiig 
energy.  One-sidedness,  therefore,  seems 
necessai-ily  a  condition  of  all  finite  activi- 
ty. We  can  propose  to  ourselves  only 
one  end  at  a  time;  and  while  pursuing 
this  end  eagerly,  we  are  apt  to  ima^e 
that  it  is  the  only  end  in  the  univem 
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worth  porsoing,  and  that  all  other  ends 
which  we  find  sought  after  hy  other  be- 
ings are  either  delusions  or  absurdities. 
From  the  narrow-mindedness  thus  engen- 
dered there  is  only  one  method  of  escape, 
and  that  is  by  the  habit  of  philosophizing ; 
a  habit  which,  for  practical  purposes,  may 
l>e  conveniently  defined  as  a  habit  of  look- 
ing at  all  things  from  all  sides,  and  thus 
approaching  in  thought,  since  we  can  not 
in  act,  nearer  to  the  central  position  of 
the  Divine  Mind,  in  whom  alone  all  truth 
dwells,  all  divariations  converge,  and  all 
contraries  &re  seen  to  be  only  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  more  rich  and  varied  unity. 
Of  the  one-sided  tendencies  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  there  is  none  more  notable  than 
the  exclusive  attention  given  by  a  certain 
class  of  til  inkers  to  the  merely  material 
and  external  elements  of  the  world,  as  op- 
posed to  what  is  internal,  namely,  mind ; 
the  human  mind  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
Divine  Mind,  as  the  great  original  source 
both  of  all  inferior  minds  and  of  what  we 
call  "  matter."    This  one-sided  tendency 
may  be  traced  to  Lord  Bacon,  and  to  the 
building  up  of  physical  science  by  induc- 
tion, of  which  he  propounded  the  scheme. 
The  author  of  the  Novum   Organum  un- 
questioiia'bly   was    a  great   philosopher; 
and  yet  his  philosophy,  as  not  being  mere 
speculation,  but  a  distinct  declaration  of 
war  against  hitherto   existin<v   methods, 
was  necessarily  one-sided.     To  say  that 
instead  of  building  beautiful  theories  of 
the  system  of  nature,  as  Plato  does  in  the 
TinuBus^  wo  should  set  ourselves  in  the 
first  place  to  a  careful  collection  of  the 
small  facts  of  nature,  with  the  hope  ulti- 
mately of  attaining  to  some  mastery  of  its 
great  laws,  was  a  wise  advice,  and  has 
proved  itself  fertile  in  crop  after  crop  of 
the  most  i m portant  practical  results.     Our 
steam-engines,  our  railways,  our  galvanic 
batteries,    our    electric    telegraphs^    our 
measurements  of  the  moon,  our  sub-ma- 
rine couriers — all  the  material  and  me- 
chanical boast  of  the  age  has  flowed,  and 
continues  to  flow,  and  will  flow  yet  more 
miraculously,  from  this  one  plain  practical 
common-sense    advice.      But    there    are 
other  things  in  the  world  than  steam-en- 
gines and  spinning-jennies;  there  is  the 
mind  which  made  them ;  and  with  regard 
to  this,  we  can  not  honestly  say  that  the 
Baconian  method  has  hitherto  been  fertile 
of  any  f^reat   results.     Nay,   rather   we 
think  it  is  quite  plain  that  in  the  region 
of  lofty  and  serenest  speculation,  your 


pioneers  of  induction  have  often  showed 
a  one-eyed  fixation  of  glance  upon  mere 
external  aspects  of  nature,  from  which  all 
htrgeness  of  view  in  reference  to  compre- 
hensive mental  phenomena  was  excluded. 
Men  like  Mr.  Buckle,  for  instance,  come 
forward  with  propositions  to  manufiicture 
peoples  and  nations  out  of  mere  meadows 
and  mountains,  rushing  rivers,  stagnant 
canals,  rice,  roast  beef,  and  potatoes,  and 
every  thing  but  Soui..  Soul  was  not  an 
external  fact  to  be  fingered  and  measured 
and  tabulated :  therefore  your  men  of  in- 
duction would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
With  them  all  faets  were  significant,  ex- 
cept the  one  central  fivct  of  which  all  tacts 
are  the  issue,  namely,  Mixd.  In  the  same 
way  Mr.  Darwin,  m  his  recent  attempt 
to  explain  the  origin  of  species,  enlarges 
with  gi*eat  ingenuity  and  eloquence  on 
the  modifications  produced  in  living  struc- 
tures by  external  circumstances,  and  on 
the  process  by  which  accidental  varieties 
may  be  transmuted  into  permanently  dif- 
ferentiated types.  But  in  endeavoring  to 
give  to  these  external  modifying  influ- 
ences the  dignity  of  sole  efficient  causes, 
he  shows  an  incapacity  or  an  unwilling- 
ness to  recognize  the  one  great  internal 
cause  of  all  animal  life — the  Divine  Mind, 
which,  though  concealed  from  human 
view,  and  beyond  the  touch  of  humun 
finger,  acts  in  its  own  central  sphere  as  a 
force  which  modifies  on  a  pre-determined 
plan,  &r  more  constantly  and  potently 
than  the  greatest  array  of  external  facts 
which  human  arithmetic  can  calculate. 
So  it  must  always  be.  Inductive  science 
may  beat  about  and  about  and  about,  and, 
with  the  help  of  microscopes  and  teles- 
copes, will  certainly  find  many  thhigs  that 
will  make  many  people  stare ;  but  it  will 
never  be  able  to  put  its  finger  on  that 
which  is  before,  and  above,  and  beyond 
all  induction,  namely,  the  mind  of  the  hu- 
man investigator,  with  all  its  innate  and 
ineradicable  instincts,  and  the  kindred 
mind  of  the  Divine  Creator,  with  its  ex- 
haustless  riches  of  primordial  types,  each 
distinct  in  its  individual  completeness,  but 
all  the  same  in  their  general  tendency  and 
in  their  total  eflect. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  same  one- 
sided regard  to  the  merely  external  and 
mechanical  is  the  manner  in  which  some 
pei-sons  talk  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture; as  if  these  terms  meant  or  could 
mean  any  thing  but  the  grand  scheme  of 
the  Divine  operational  and  the  method  of 
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these  operations  Tnanifestcd  in  compre- 
hensible detail.  When  in  common  par- 
lance we  talk  of  a  country  being  governed 
by  laws,  we  may  seem  to  talk  of  a  power, 
but  in  fact  we  only  talk  of  a  method ;  a 
method  of  social  action  j)!'ocecding  from 
the  intelligence  cither  of  the  people  at 
large,  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  con- 
suetudinary law,  or  of  special  representa- 
tive spokcHmcn  of  the  people,  in  the  case 
of  statutory  law.  In  like  maimer  the  laws 
of  nature  are  not  the  real  causes  of  any 
natural  phenomenon  ;  but  only  the  con- 
stant and  unvaried  method  of  operation 
adopted  by  the  Suprera(fe  Intelligence  for 
the  manifestation  of  his  perfections.  Those 
who  are  ever  talking  of  the  laws  of  nature 
without  any  reference  to  the  Lawgiver, 
do  so  either  from  being  jwssessed  by  the 
monstrous  crotchet  of  atheism,  or  from  a 
notion  that  they  do  sufficient  honor  to  the 
Creator  by  allowing  him  to  wind  up  the 
watch  of  the  univerae  once  for  all  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cycle  of  things,  and  then 
keeping  him  apart  at  an  inactive  distance 
from  his  own  creation,  where  the  stage  is 
lell  clear  for  the  self-acting  laws  of  nature 
and  the  8elf-ins[)iri>d  doctors  who  expound 
them.  The  mental  state  of  the  genuine 
atheist — a  mere  morbi<l  idiosyncrasy  of  a 
peculiarly  abnormal  kind — is  to  bo  ex- 
plained in  three  ways.  Either  it  is  a  vio- 
lent revulsion  from  certain  forms  of  an- 
thropomorphic theology,  which  re]>resent 
the  Supiemo  Being  as  acting  according  to 
the  uncertain  and  incalculable  method  of 
human  caprice  ;  or  it  is  the  result  of  a  sort 
of  extravagant  intellectual  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency,  which  will  tolerate  the  thought 
of  no  superior,  and  recoils  haughtily  from 
the  reverent  recognition  of  a  imuter  ;  oi', 
lastly,  it  is  the  mere  sympathetic  assump- 
tion of  a  general  anarchy  in  the  universe, 
similar  to  the  moral  anarchy  which  may 
prevail  in  a  character  which  has  thrown 
away  the  control  of  the  higher  regulative 
fiiculties — the  God  within — and  is  flounc- 
ing about  in  a  restless  career,  which,  as  it 
commenced  in  confusion,  can  only  end  in 
destruction.  The  other  kind  of  godless 
philosophy  of  nature,  which  does  not  dis- 
tinctly repudiate  God,  but  only  cjists  him 
back  into  a  corner,  where  he  is  never 
heard  of  but  on  certain  public  occasions, 
when  a  pious  parade  scpins  proper,  is  more 
distinctly  the  fruit  of  that  <me-sided  in- 
duction which  deals  with  mere  Diets  of  the 
external  world,  and  looks  with  suspicion 
on  all  sorts  of  ^^  innate  ideas*'  or  ^^  intui- 


tions.'*    A  rago  for  conecting  ftots  it  % 
very  useful  thing,  no  doubt,  and  mayprot 
itably  till  up  the  void  of  a  life  whioh  othttf^ 
wise  might  fling  itself  from  sheer  weari- 
ne;M  into  the  Thames  or  the  Seine.    Bnt 
it  can  never  beget  an  idea.     Now  Ood  it 
an  idea,  and,  indeed,  the  Father  of  mil 
ideas ;  never  to  be  reached,  of  course,  bjr 
a  purely  inductive  science,  whioh  oocupies 
itself  with  Angering  facts,  and  arranging 
them  according  to  "  laws.'*    Hence  yous* 
man  of  physical  science,  when  not  pro-. 
pared  to  reject  God   altogether  as  the 
originating  Cause  of  the  universe^  con. 
tents  himself  with  giving  him  a  theoreii* 
cal  acknowledgment  once  for  all,  but  leav. 
ing  him  out  of  view  in  aUy  as  something 
which  he  does  not  know  how  to  manage. 
Hence,  though,  like  David  Hume,  he  oas 
distinctly  and  honestly  profess  that  he  n 
no  atheist,  yet  is  there  no  fragrance  of 
piety  about  his  knowledge ;  God  is  not  in 
all  his  thoughts,  and  will  rarely  be  found 
in  any  of  his  books.    The  world,  under 
the  guidance  of  such  a  teacher  of  mere 
physical   extemalities,  becomes  like  the 
enchanted  palace  in  Ariosto,  where  evety 
man  flnds  a  magnificent  lodging,  bat  no 
man  flnds  a  hospitable  landlord. 

Now  all  tliis  lamentable  and  dretij 
science,  without  inspiration  and  without 
God,  never  could  have  arisen  if  men  had 
started  with  a  full  faith  in  their  own  bodI 
and  its  God-begotten  instincts,  instead  of 
going  ])eddling  and  pottering  about  to 
collect  and  register  infinite  facts,  which 
can  not  possibly  have  a  meaning  to  an  in- 
tellect whicii  does  not  believe  in  some- 
thing which  is  above  and  before  all  isotf. 
Take  the  example  of  a  stoam-ensine. 
Let  us  suj)pose  a  dog,  or  some  inferior 
animal,  suddenly  endowed  with  reaaon, 
and  beginning  to  obser\'c  the  different 
parts  of  this  wonderful  machine.  He  cnn 
not  possibly  arrive  at  any  conception  of 
what  this  gigantic  combination  of  beam 
and  wheels  means,  unless,  in  addition  lo 
the  capacity  of  observing  fiicts,  that  is  to 
sny,  in  this  case,  noting  and  registering 
the  diflerent  parts  of  the  engine,  nebriiMp 
with  him,  previous  to  all  experience,  the 
notion  o^  a  design  to  be  achieved  bj  a 
ceriain  mechanical  combination,  and  of  a 
force  capable  of  being  so  directed  as  to 
achieve  it ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  he  brings 
with  him  the  innate  idea  of  a  designing 
Mind,  and  a  creative  force.  This  wil 
bring  him  at  once  to  a  James  Watli 
whom  he  can  not  see,  and  a  stoam-boikri 
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hich  he  does  not  see;  and  these  two 
ivisiblo  things,  not  derived  from  observ- 
ion,  supply  the  only  powers  by  the  ae- 
on of  which  the  results  of  observation 
ui  be  measured  or  explained.  With  the 
reat  machine  of  llie  world  it  is  even  so. 
Te  must  bring  the  idea  of  God  with  us 
x)in  the  dynamical  action  of  our  own 
lind,  before  the  multiform  and  complex 
orks  of  God  can  marshal  themselves 
to  Cosmos  before  our  eyes.  But  there 
an  important  diiference  to  be  observed 
tween  the  steam-en a;ine  and  the  world. 

this  human  machine  we  suppose  the 
ionalized  brute  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
Ige  of  two  causes — a  designing  mind 
li  a  propulsive  force.  In  the  Divine 
Lchine  of  the  world  these  two  are  one. 
k1  is  both  the   mind  and   the  steam ; 

is  a  plastic  and  intelligent  steam, 
mce  the  absurdity  of  placing  him  away 
au  extreme  corner  of  creation,  as  if  his 
ssence  were  not  required  every  where 
•  the  preservation  of  his  works.  If  he 
omnipresent,  he  must  be  present  as  a 
iversally  acting  intelligent  force  ;  what 
t  c^U  powers  of  matter,  vital  forces,  and 
3  like,  can  only  be  the  constant  and 
yular  manifestations  of  this  force.  The 
\rs  of  nature  are  only  the  methods  by 
licb  this  intelligent  force  is  exhibited ; 
i  the  so-called  principles  of  physical 
ence,  laws  of  motion,  and  so  forth,  are 
ily  and  literally  nothing  but  the  living 
ireotypes  of  the  thoughts  of  an  ever- 
isting  Being,  with  whom  every  thought 
:i  creative  deed,  and  every  volition  an 
allible  law. 

Another  characteristic  form  which  the 
e-sided  use  of  the  inductive  method  of 
ysical  research  takes,  is  the  tendency 
served  in  some  minds  to  deny  the  doc- 
.e  of  "  final  causes,"  or  teleology,  as  the 
eek  phrase  has  it,  that  is,  the  doctrines 
ends  and  purposes  (reXi])  in  creation. 
te  asrreeableness  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
tural  instincts  of  a  healthy  human 
nd  is  obvious,  both  from  its  general 
pularity,  and  specially  from  its  early 
cognition  by  Socrates,  Cicero,  and 
tier  well-constituted  minds  of  antiquity, 
a-haps,  however,  this  very  obviousness 
d  popularity  of  the  doctrine  was  a  suf- 
ient  reason,  with  a  certain  class  of 
nds,  for  denying  it,  and  establishing 
3reby  a  claim  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  wis- 
m  in  which  no  unscientific  mind  could 
rticipate.  Lord  Bacon  certainly  seems 
have  given  the  key-note  to  the  deifica- 
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tion  of  external  accidents  proclaimed  by 
Lamarck  and  Darwin,  when  he  said  that 
the  theory  of  final  causes  is  "a  barren 
virgin."     Goethe  also  ddded  his  weighty 
testimony  to  the  same  doctrine,  when,  in 
his  conversations  with  Eckermann,  he  de- 
clared that  the  question  Why?  or  F(yr 
what  purpose?  is   not  a  scientific  ques- 
tion.    The  question  which  science  puts  is, 
How  f    And  no  doubt  these  great  think- 
ers were  led  to  make  this   obsei-vation 
from   observing  how,  on  the  one  hand, 
final  causes  often  lie  on  the  sui-face,  excit- 
ing to  no  deep  research ;   and,  on    the 
other  hand,  objects  or  purposes  are  often 
assumed  as  obvious,  whicn  are  no  final 
causes  at  all,  but  only  accidental  uses  of 
things  convenient  for  the  shallow  philoso- 
phaster,  who  imagines  himself  to  be  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  his  pleasure 
the  ultimate  object  of  all  creation.    Thus 
a  man  very  fond  of  eel-pies  may  imagine 
that  eels  were  created  for  the  purpose  of 
being  made  into  pies,  and  only  for  that 
purpose;  and  an  old  maid  in  a  garret, 
with  a  jolly  singing  blackbird  in  a  cage, 
may  imagine  that  blackbirds  vere  created 
for  the  purj)ose  of  being  caged,  and  only 
for  that  purpose.     A  whole  world  of  such 
shallow,  superficial,  imaginary  ends  and 
objects  of  Grod  in  creation,  may  easily  be 
observed  springing  from  the  brain  of  half 
thinkers,  or  of  persons  who  never  think 
at  all,  except  to    put  their  momentary 
whims  and  passions  into  some   attitude 
of   reasonableness,   to   satisfy  the  ideas 
of  those  Avho   define  man   a  reasonable 
being.     Such  pretty  convenient  conceits 
for  making  God's  vast   plan  serve  as  a 
waiting-mnid   on    every    paltry     human 
wish  or  appetite,  are  no  doubt  "  barren 
virgins"   enough  in  respect  of  all  scien- 
tific fruit ;    but  they   no   more  disprove 
the  doctiine    of   final   causes  generally, 
than   the   existence   of  any  kind  of  de- 
lusion  disproves  truth,  or  any  kind  of 
nonsense  confutes  sense.     A  distinct  plan 
or  scheme  of  a  great  battle  may  undoubt- 
edly be  in  the  mind  of  the  general,  though 
many  a  brave  and  sturdy  private,  in  the 
hour  of  combat,  knows  no  more  of  it  than 
if  it  were  a  mere  accidental  riot,  on  a 
Queen's  birth-day  night,  occasioned    by 
the  fixing  of  a  cracker  to  the  coat-tails  of 
some  testy  old  gentleman,  or  the  crinoline 
of  some  nervous  young  maid.     Neither  is 
it  at  all  correct  what  Goethe  says, -that 
the  only  real  scientific  question  is  IIo^o  f 
and  not  Why  f    It  is  no  doubt  a  much 
21 
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more  easy  thing  to  say  that  heat  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  expansiveness 
and  flexibility  and  general  adaptability  to 
hard  and  harsh  t>odies,  than  to  tell  us 
Avhat  heat  is,  and  how  it  produces  these 
effects,  whether  by  the  infusion  of  some 
subtle  matter,  as  used  to  be  supposed, 
or  by  the  excitement  of  certain  motions, 
as  Count  Rumford  first  taught,  and  is 
now  generally  believed.  But  that  the 
object  or  purpose  of  any  piece  of  machin- 
ery, for  instance,  goes  deeply  into  the 
comprehension  of  its  nature;  that  the 
proper  answer  to  the  question  Howf  de- 
ponds  upon  theiKj  being  a  question  Why  f 
or  For  what  purpose  ?  previously  put,  is 
manifest  from  many  considerations.  If  in 
the  higher  works  of  man  we  can  always 
discover  a  scheme  or  purpose,  and  a  plan, 
more  or  less  imperfectly  realized — often, 
indeed,  reached  only  through  large  and 
lamentable  bungling  —  but  still  a  plan, 
Avith  some  result ;  while  in  the  works  of 
God,  from  all  contemplation  of  intelligible 
object  or  result,  rigid  science  bids  us  turn 
hopelessly  away  ;  then,  truly,  the  boasted 
triumphs  of  modern  physics  are  a  small 
matter  after  all ;  and  a  chapter  in  Thack- 
eray's Book  of  Snobs^  or  a  column  in 
Punch — being  at  least  something  human, 
and  a  caricature  of  rationality — offers  an 
infinitely  more  intellectual  employment 
than  the  starry  measurements  which  ex- 
ercised the  lofty  thoughts  of  a  Galileo,  a 
Kepler,  and  a  Newton. 

But  the  calculators  of  planetary  mo- 
tions, and  the  inspectors  of  organized  tis- 
sues, are  not  the  only  one-sided  gentle- 
men in  these  days.  The  metaphysicians 
also,  and  the  theologians,  in  their  peculiar 
region,  have  sometimes  walked  and  talk- 
ed despotically  enough.  No  doubt  they 
had  a  better  right  to  j>lay  the  despot ; 
for  they  started  with  self  existent  mind — 
an  omnipotent  postulate — out  of  which 
any  thing  might  legitimately  be  made ; 
whereas  mere  material  laws  and  uncon- 
scious forms  could  be  made  to  j)roduce  an 
intelligible  result  only  by  a  juggle  of 
words,  and  a  confusion  of  ideas  perfectly 
juvenile.  But  however  proud  their  theo- 
retical position,  it  certainly  was  not  wise 
to  ignore  facts;  facts  that  were  in  every 
man's  eyes,  and  only  concealed  from  vul- 
gar notice  by  their  exceeding  obvious- 
ness. That  mhid  could  not  work  without 
matter,  in  the  present  system  of  things, 
was  patent  to  any  man.  For,  how  else 
8Uould  lofly  metaphysicians,  and  soaring 


poets,  and  transcendental  devoteeSi  hire 
condescended  to  take  their  dinner  diily 
—  giving  material  fuel  to  a  spiritual  fire 
— like  any  cat,  or  dog,  or  creeping  thing? 
Here  was  a  mystery,  indeed,  not  at  iO 
palatable  to  those  hasty  aspirants  vho 
were  eager  to  work  every  where  withoat 
tools,  and  to  scale  the  heavens  without  a 
ladder  based  upon  firm  earth.    Acoord- 
ingly,  they  followed  only  a   natunl  in- 
stmct  in  averting  the  eye  as  much  as  poi- 
sible  from  this  view  of  the  conditioitt  d 
our  human  existence ;  and  when  Geoi]ge 
Combe  and  other  curious  students  of  ov 
bodily  organization  camo  forward*  to  teD 
the  world  that  a  man  could  not  think 
without  a  brain,  nor   write  epic  poenu 
without  a  bump  of  ideality  plainly  viabk 
and  tangible  on  the  surface  of  the  aknll, 
nor  beget  children  without  a  wcl^cieT^ 
loped  cerebellum — at  such  announcements 
some  ]>iou8  persons  very  seriously  took 
alarm,  as  if  their  proper  mtellectual  unltj 
was  about  to  resolve  itself  into  ft  loose 
dance  of  medullary  molecules,  and  allooa- 
sciousness  could  be  stirred  into  existenoe, 
like  a  pudding,  by  the  mere  cbumiiig  of 
curious    nervous    matter  in    the  bnin. 
Heated  by  this  apprehension,  some  of 
them  w^ent  so  far  as  to  charge  the  hooert 
old  l^umpologist  with  atheism.    Bat  the 
author  of  The  CojintitiUion  of  Man  ww 
too  much  of  a  plain,  practical,  cooUieid- 
ed  Scotsman,  to  be  either  an  atheist  or  a 
pantheist.    Atheism,  indeed,  is  a  mons- 
trosity which  is  produced,  to  any  conttd- 
erable  extent,  only  in  France,  the  fcther- 
land  of  all  wild  and  rebellious  paradoxes; 
and  Pantheism  is   a  transcendental  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  mystic  connection 
of  "  the  one  and  the  many,"  to  which  the 
union  of  speculative  boldness  and  fervid 
fancy,  so  characteristic  of  Germany,  seenu 
peculiarly  favorable.    But  the  mettpbj- 
sics  of  the  '^  cannie  Scot"  keeps  itself  mn- 
tiously  within  the  common  hraits  of  hn- 


as  their  works  sufficiently  declare.  Nei- 
ther, indeed,  is  there  the  slightest  cane 
for  Atheism  in  the  doctrine  of  oerebnl 
protuberances,  as  exponents  of  mental 
faculties,  any  more  than  in  the  oommon 
fact,  that  nerve  is  the  exponent  of  ?iul 
sensibility,  muscle  of  vital  force,  and 
bones  of  permanent  fonn.  Once  for  alL 
in  the  divine  system  of  things,  so  Aht  as 
we  know  it,  body  is  every  where  tha 
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external  expression  of  internal  forces. 
Whatsoever  internal  force  manifests  it- 
self in  any  way,  does  it  through  body ; 
whatsoever  body,  getting  beyond  Chaos, 
manifests  any  regulated  forms  or  tenden- 
cies, does  it  through  mind.  In  Christian 
theology^  this  close  connection  of  body 
and  mind  is  plainly  recognized.  Other- 
wise, why  the  resurrection  ?  Why  not 
only  a  new  heaven  in  prospect,  but  a  new 
earth  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  and  the  Montanists,  that  matter  is 
from  the  devil,  not  from  God,  and  that 
the  only  perfect  form  of  existence  is  an 
existence  without  body,  was  never  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church.  Our  theo- 
logians, therefore,  and  our  exponents  of 
consciousness,  were  decidedly  one-sided 
in  looking  with  suspicion  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  organization,  as  set  forth  by  the 
philologists  and  the  craniologists  of  the 
day.  Nothing  does  more  harm  to  reli- 
gion than  when  pious  men  insist  on  attri- 
buting to  a  spiritual  agency  effects  which 
proceed  manifestly  from  material  causes. 
It  is  as  absurd  to  probe  the  conscience  for 
the  source  of  dyspeptic  qualms,  as  to  ex- 
plain remorse,  after  an  act  of  murder,  by 
a  disordered  stomach.  When  Martin 
Luther  was  shut  up  in  the  Thuringian 
hold  of  the  Wartburg,  working  at  his 
famons  translation  of  tlie  Bible,  the  con- 
finement did  not  agree  with  his  active 
temperament,  and  the  result  of  his  seden- 
tary habits  was  the  common  one  of  intes- 
tinal torpor,  morbid  irritability,  and  sun- 
dry uncomfortable  imaginations  and  feel- 
ings thence  resulting.  Honest  Martin  did 
not  know  this ;  so  he  thought  the  uncom- 
fortable feelings  he  experienced  in  his 
holy  work  could  proceed  only  from  the  evil 
One,  eager  to  prevent  the  loss  which 
would  necessarily  accrue  to  his  kingdom 
from  the  general  dispersion  of  the  written 
word  of  truth.  Under  this  conviction  he 
kept  constantly  lashing  and  rashing  about 
at  blue-bottle  flies,  and  other  imaginary 
incarnations  of  the  tempter ;  of  which 
painful  exercise  the  tangible  evidences 
are  shown  to  the  curious  traveler,  even 
at  the  present  hour.  Matters  of  this 
kind  are  innocent  enough  to  the  reflect- 
ing mind  ;  but  to  the  superficial  they  give 
occasion  for  irreverent  and  profane  re- 
marks ;  and  they  are  not  wise  Christians 
who  give  offense  to  scientific  observers  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  We  do  not  fling 
ink-bottles  at  blue-bottle  imps  in  this 
nineteenth  century ;  neither  do  we  bum 


ugly  old  women  for  imaginary  inter- 
course with  hard,  cold,  stony  devils ;  but 
we  are  not  yet  free  from  the  theological 
one-sidedness*  of  attributing  materiiu  ef- 
fects to  spiritual  causes  ;  or  thus  exposing 
the  sacred  truths  of  religion  to  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  superficial  thinker,  and  the 
sneer  of  the  cool  scientific  observer.  If 
our  expounders  of  nature  seem  oflen  ' 
without  God  in  their  theory  of  tlie  world, 
our  apostles  of  God  are  not  seldom 
chargeable  with  a  culpable  disregard  of 
the  constitution  of  things,  under  which  it 
is  God's  pleasure  that  we  should  exist. 
The  day  is  come  when  these  polemical 
attitudes  of  our  physical  and  metaphysical 
champions  should  cease,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  all  those  who  believe  in  a  higher 
wisdom  than  mere  professional  acuteness 
and  dexterity ;  and  with  regard  to  mat- 
ter and  mind,  instead  of  indulging  futile 
"  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called," 
our  well-constituted  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  adopt  the  sacred 
marriage-maxim  of  the  New  Testament, 
What  God  hath  joined  together^  let  no 
man  put  asunder. 

We  have  been  led  into  the  above  train 
of  thought  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
learned  and  philosophical  work  just  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Laycock.  We  can  not  but 
hail  it  as  a  good  omen  for  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  that  one  of  the  Professors 
of  her  famous  medical  school  should  have 
come  forward  as  an  intelligent  mediator 
between  the  one-sidedness  of  a  philosophy 
of  nature  without  mind,  and  a  philosophy 
of  mind  without  organization.  Scotland 
is  well  known  to  be  a  very  religious  coun- 
try ;  and  Edinburgh,  we  know  as  the  cap- 
ital of  such  a  country,  is  prominent  both 
in  the  profession  and  in  the  practice  of 
piety.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  however, 
that  before  the  appearance  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  a  shallow,  sophistical  philoso- 
phy was  much  paraded  in  that  city,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  feature  was 
an  ingenious  attempt  to  explain  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  even  oi  mental  phe- 
nomena without  God. .  Of  this  spirit  the 
most  notable  manifestation  was  the  much- 
bespoken  theory  of  taste  propounded  by 
Alison  and  Jeffrey,  which  reduced  to  a 
mere  arbitrary  play  of  individual  associa- 
tions those  eternal  instincts  of  the  beauti- 
ful which  the  Creator  planted  in  the  soul 
of  man,  as  correlative  to  the  types  of  intel- 
lectual beauty,  according  to  which  he  had 
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constructed  the  universe.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  insinuate  that  the  clear 
and  kindly  intellect  of  the  .first  Editor  of 
the  Edinhurgh  Review  could  entertain 
even  for  a  moment  the  frigid  absurdity  of 
Atheism  !  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
his  famous  theory  of  Beauty  (reprinted  in 
the  Iftst  number  of  the  Eiioyclopoidla 
Britannicd)  proceeds  upon  a  direct  rejec- 
tion of  the  Divine  Being  from  one  great 
province  of  his  own  world;  and  that  a 
similar  process  of  reasoning,  if  consistent- 
ly applied,  w^ould  drive  all  reason  and  di- 
vinity out  of  the  moral  world  also,  and 
make  the  Ten  Commandments  the  result 
of  a  mere  capricious  play  of  natural  fancy 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  actions  in 
themselves  altogether  indifterent.  How 
far  the  godless  frivolity  of  the  Edinburgh 
philosophy  of  taste  had  tainted  its  philo- 
sophy of  nature — if  there  was  any  such — 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We  rather 
think,  from  the  example  of  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie,  Alison,  and  others  whom  we  might 
name,  that  the  medical  mind  of  the  Scot- 
tish metropolis  has  known  practically  how- 
to  believe  in  a  soul,  though  there  was  no 
means  of  touching  it  with  the  finger  on 
the  table  of  the  dissecting-room.  So  far 
well.  But  the  Scottish  religion,  and  the 
Scottish  philosophy,  have,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, always  shown  an  evil  tendency  to 
lie  apart,  and  not  infuse  themselves  with 
a  vital  formative  energy  into  the  generjil 
mental  life  of  the  north.  People  were 
often  very  devout  and  orthodox  on  Sun- 
days, in  the  exhibitions  of  whose  Monday 
act  ivity  no  fragrance  of  all-pen- ading  piety 
was  to  be  found.  It  seemed  as  if  Scots- 
men had  got  possessed  of  the  idea,  that 
God  ous^ht  to  be  recognized  with  awe  and 
sacred  terror  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
Catechism,  but  not  with  joy  and  admir- 
ing delight  in  the  halls  of  intellectual 
gymnastics,  and  in  the  fields  that  blossom 
with  divine  loveliness.  Scottish  science, 
it  must  be  confessed,  before  the  genial  ap- 
parition of  Hugh  Miller,  was  any  thing 
but  fervidly  pious.  Scottish  philosophy 
was  rather  given  to  8i>end  itself  in  an 
empty  show  of  meaningless  and  logical 
thrust  and  parry,  practiced  in  a  separate 
fi*ncing-rooni,  kept  ingeniously  apart  from 
a  jealous  theology  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  ungodded  nature  on  the  other ;  while 
the  Scottish  pulpit — with  all  its  faults  the 
best  and  most  national  thing  in  the  coun- 
try— along  with  a  great  evolution  of  moral 
beat,  was  continually  sending  forth  clouds 


of  smoke  and  dust,  which  oould  bave  do 
tendency  to  restore  God  to  nature,  vene- 
ration  to  scientific  research,  and  a  boly 
significance  to  metaphysical  specabitton. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  repest, 
the  intelligent  spectator  can  not  bot  hail 
it  as  a  good  omen,  and  one  of  the  best  ftr 
Scotland,  that  the  holder  of  one  of  her 
most  authoritative  medical  chairs  should 
have  come  forward  with  a  inetaphjiioo- 
])hysical  treatise,  displaying  at  once  greit 
variety  of  learned  research,  great  comply 
hensiveness  of  view,  and  a  most  adnurable 
spint  of  catholic  appreciation.  A  mit 
many  minds  have  a  wonderful  facnltT  of 
negation,  except  in  the  domain  of  weir 
own  particular  notion  or  crotchet;  ind 
there  they  say  yks  with  portentous  itfr 
ration :  but  Dr.  Laycock's  eye  has  a  luge 
range  for  other  people's  good  things  ti 
well  as  his  own,  and  his  passion  for  M 
attestation  of  an  important  truth  calls  into 
court  a  complete  .irray  of  the  most  divem 
witnesses  on  both  sides  of  the  qaestioii, 
out  of  whose  conflicting  endence,  like  s 
wise  judge,  and  not  a  mere  special  pleader, 
he  brings  out,  with  large  completeness 
the  harmonious  and  consistent  truth.  It 
is  not  every  day  we  meet  with  broad  ind 
free  intellects  that  know  how  to  make 
Plato  and  Bacon  shake  hands,  Cndworth 
and  Combe  kiss  each  other,  while  "innate 
ideas''  (which  Locke  is  thought  to  hive 
exploded)  walk  peaceably  the  highwar, 
with  Christian  Theology  on  the  rignt 
hand,  and  Histology  on  the  left.  Bet 
this  large  and  libei*al  faculty  of  appreeJft* 
tion  Dr.  Laycock  possesses  m  a  very  h^ 
degree ;  and  it  is  this  which  to  oar  mmd 
gives  the  great  charm  to  his  book.  He 
entertains  his  own  views,  but  he  is  not 
therefore  forced  absolutely  to  deny  the 
views  of  any  other  party ;  because  he  has 
planted  himself  in  the  central  point  froD 
which  all  apparently  contradictoiy  views 
diverge ;  and  that  central  point  is  Qoa 
From  this  point  only,  as  from  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain,  all  the  winding  glens  oi 
scientific  research  become  harmoniondf 
intelligible,  and  the  panorama  of  human 
knowledge  is  complete. 

Dr.  Laycock  has  prefixed  to  hiswoika 
Dissertation  o?i  Method^  very  laminons 
and  complete,  which  might  stand  as  an 
admirable  book  of  itself  in  a  treatise  of 
general  logic,  being,  in  fact,  a  forcible  and 
able  protest  against  all  those  partial  and 
one-sided  metho<ls  of  a  narrow  science, 
which,  as  above  stated,  neceasarily  engen* 
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ier  error.  In  this  portion  of  his  work, 
vhile  allowing  full  weight  to  external 
)hysical  influences,  such  as  those  expatia- 
,ed  on  by  Mr.  Buckle,  the  Professor  as- 
ierts  no  less  strongly  the  agency  of  in- 
cmal  moral  and  intellectual  forces  in 
brming  national  character,  and  dctcrmin- 
ng  national  destiny.  Take  the  following 
extract,  which,  besides  its  important  gen- 
eral truth,  contains  a  special  application 
,o  ourselves  in  that  critical  stage  of  civili- 
sation which  we  have  now  reached. 

"  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The  al- 
crnate  cycle  of  nutrition  inay  be  maintained  by 
udustrial  effort,  as  in  China  at  thi^  moment, 
There  the  people,  it  is  said,  have  already  prac- 
:ically  solved  the  problem;  or  the  mountain- 
streams  may  bring  with  them  to  the  plains  all 
hose  elements  of  food  for  plants  which  man 
akes  away,  and,  overflowing  the  land,  deposit 
thereon  their  mineral  wealth  in  the  fittest  condi- 
ion  for  vegetable  nutrition,  as  occurs  in  Egypt 
md  Mesopotamia,  Hindustan,  or  Italy.  Yet 
jven  under  these  circumstances,  national  decay 
)ccurs.  The  Assyrian  and  the  Egyptian  em- 
)ires  have  long  since  disappeared,  while  the  fer- 
ile  plains  of  Hindustan  and  Lombardy  have  for 
:enturics  been  the  battle-field  of  more  vigorous 
•aces.  Here  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  no 
^use  of  national  decay  ;  for  it  has  an  inexhaus- 
ible  supply  of  nutrient  wealth  in  the  overflow- 
ng  rivers.  We  must  look,  therefore,  to  an- 
other cause  of  change,  and  this  appears  to  con- 
ist  in  the  decay  of  religion  and  morals.  The 
latural  development  of  the  human  mind  is  to- 
rards  a  knowledge  of  final  causes.  God  and 
inmortality  are  these  final  causes ;  but  the  re- 
&tions  of  man  to  God  and  a  future  life  consti- 
ute  the  foundation  of  religion  and  morals.  It 
bllows,  therefore,  that  a  practical  mental  science 
hould  investigate  the  laws  of  development  of 
his  knowledge  in  the  individual  and  in  the  na- 
ion  ;  and,  applying  the  science  of  those  laws  to 
ducation,  and  to  religious  and  moral  culture, 
ystematically  evolve  all  the  higher  and  nobler 
JEicultics  of  the  human  mind.  To  attain  to  such 
in  end,  physical  and  philosophical  education 
nust  be  combined  with  religious  training,  so 
hat  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  bodily  vigor  as 
veil  as  of  mental  energy  may  be  equally  and 
!onscntaneously  applied  to  the  purpose.  In  all 
igcs  and  in  all  nations,  emasculate  pursuits 
lave  been  coincident  with  decay  in  religion  and 
norals ;  for  the  form  of  worship  has  always  re- 
iected  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  age. 
Thus  the  general  worship  of  a  feminine  deity, 
indcr  whatever  name,  is  significant  of  national 
effeminacy  and  degeneracy  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  worship  of  one  God  in  the  spirit  indi- 
»tes  the  operation  of  those  masculine  faculties 
i>y  which  men  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  abstract 
;ruth,  and  arc  enabled  to  know  and  reverence 
:he  Divine. 

'*  Now,  effeminate  pursuits,  in  the  mass  as  in . 


the  individual,  are  the  natural  sequence  to  im- 
paired coporeal  vigor  and  defective  cerebral  de- 
velopment. This  is  more  particularly  true  of 
those  emasculating  vices  which  consist  essential- 
ly in  the  gratification  of  the  sexual  lusts  by 
unnatural  means.  Such  vices  act  directly  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  render  it  imperfect; 
while  it  is  strengthened  by  the  sports  of  the 
field,  or  by  exercises  which  call  forth  the  mus- 
cular powers,  and  the  native  love  of  enterprise 
and  danger  inherent  in  man.  But  there  is  a 
cycle  of  change  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  the 
vital  or  physical  world.  Large  cities  are  un- 
fiivorable  to  the  development  of  corporeal  vigor, 
unless  hygiene,  or  the  science  of  public  health, 
bring  all  its  appliances  to  bear  on  their  domes- 
tic economy.  And  being  this,  they  are  favora- 
ble, conversely,  to  the  development  of  a  quick 
sensibility  of  the  brain  without  a  cori-esponding 
corporeal  vigor ;  of  a  quick  sense  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  with  a  corresponding  readiness  to 
seek  after  pleasure  merely,  or  shun  pain ;  and 
of  all  the  vices  which  depend  upon  the  desires. 

"  The  entire  mental  character,  indeed,  is  con- 
nected with  the  action  of  those  multitudinous 
causes  of  enervation  which  a  high  material 
civilization  necessarily  draws  with  it,  if  not 
scientifically  counteracted.  As  the  physical 
vigor  decays,  the  instincts  of  astuteness  and 
cunning  are  developed  in  its  place,  and  there- 
with fraud  and  falsehood  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life.  In  these  respects  the  man  becomes 
literally  effeminate.  The  imagination  also  pre- 
dominates over  the  reason,  concurrently  with 
exaltation  of  the  cerebral  functions,  so  that  cre- 
dulity and  superstition  are  often  correlative  with 
a  high  sesthetic  development,  and  with  great 
quickness  of  perception  and  refinement  of  taste. 
The  development  of  the  fine  arts  is  too  often 
thought  to  indicate  a  corresponding  advance  in 
society ;  but  it  is  evident  from  these  considera- 
tions, that  unless  accompanied  by  an  equal  de- 
velopment of  the  manly  virtues  and  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  it  is  but  a  sign  of  national 
degeneracy.  Hence,  it  too  often  happens,  that 
the  decay  of  a  state  dates  exactly  from  the 
period  when  the  arts  of  life  attained  their  maxi- 
mum." 

I 

On  the  other  side,  the  author  has  stated 

with  great  clearness  the  inadequate  views 
on  certain  important  departments  of  the 
science  of.mind,  that  have  proceeded  from 
the  one-sided  study  of  the  mere  phenome- 
na of  consciousness. 

"  It  might  be  reasonably  expected,  that  the 
various  morbid  mental  states  known  as  insanity, 
which  so  imperatively  attract  the  attention  of 
the  physician,  would  have  also  led  the  metaphy- 
sician to  a  right  estimate  of  that  knowledge 
which  experience  gives  as  to  the  fundamental 
relations  of  body  and  mind;  or  that,  at  least, 
while  he  attempted  to  explain  the  laws  of 
thought  as  manifested  in  healthy  states  of 
mind,  a  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  unhealthy 
states  would  have  been  attempted  also.    But 
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philosophy  does  nothing  of  the  kind  Tbeee  : 
morbid  mental  slates  ore  even  rejected  as 
sources  of  knowledge.  Reid  ooIt  represents  | 
the  notion  of  a  school  when,  in  reference  to  the 
delusions  of  lunatics,  he  remarks :  '  All  I  have 
to  saj  to  thiB  is,  that  our  minds,  in  our  present 
state,  are  like  our  bodies,  liable  to  strange  dis- 
orders ;  and  as  ne  do  not  judge  of  the  natural 
constitution  of  the  bod;  ft'om  disorders  or  dis- 
eases to  which  it  is  subject  from  accidents,  (a 
false  premise,)  so  neither  ought  we  to  judge  of 
the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  from  its  disor-  , 
dnrs,  but  from  its  sound  state.'  Hence,  philoso- 
phy, in  rejecting  so  valuable  a  source  of  know- 
ledge, sheib  no  light  upon  one  of  the  most  tern-  ; 
hie  inflictions  to  which  the  mind  of  man  is  ex- 
posed—  gives  no  knowledge  as  to  its  relations 
to  morals,  no  information  as  to  its  causes,  no 
help  as  to  its  cure.  The  social  evils  that  have 
resulted  from  thisrejectionof  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience ore  iocalculablj  great,  and  pervade  the 
whole  business  of  human  life.  In  particular, 
education,  ethical  philosophy,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  manifest  them.  Thus,  the 
judge  and  juries  of  the  land  can  not  pass  bj  the 

SuestioQ  in  this  easy  lashion  when  they  have  to 
ecide  what  is  or  is  not  insanity.  To  a  conclu- 
sion they  must  come,  whether  or  no,  in  the  case 
before  them  ;  and  as  they  appeal  to  philosophy, 
the  law,  as  administered  by  them,  is  involved 
in  the  errors  and  ignorance  of  philosophy.  This 
practical  evil  has  been  so  strongly  felt  that,  in 
1843,  the  House  of  Lords  called  upon  the  judged 
of  England  to  declare  authoritatively,  in  their 
collectlTe  capacity,  what  state  of  mind  really 
constituted  insane  irresponsibility.  The  most 
important  of  thetr  dUta  was,  that  if  it  were 
proved  that  a  criminal  was  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong  when  he  committed 
the  crime,  the  plea  of  insanity  might  be  aduiit- 
'   i,  butnototherwisc.     The  scientific  and  pmc- 


tbat  a  large  oujority  of  acknowledced  lunatics, 
now  l^alTy  restrained  in  public  ana  private  in- 
stitutions for  the  insane,  do  possess  this  know- 
ledge ;  and  that,  in  truth,  the  government  of 
these  institutions  is  conducted  almost  wholly 
upon  the  principle  that  those  who  have  to  be 
governed  have  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
of  right  and  wrong.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
if  the  judicial  dictum  were  strictly  applied,  these 
persons  ought  not  to  be  restrwned,  but  should, 
as  responsible  agents,  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
social  liberty." 

On  theiraportantpoint  of  the  personali- 
ty of  the  Supreme  Being  —  a  alumbling- 
block  to  Homo  would-be  profound  intei- 
lecta  —  Dr.  Laycock  has  propounded  his 
vien's  with  great  distinctness.  He  illus- 
trates and  strengthens  bis  argument  by 
citinff  the  opinioug  of  an  eminent  Scottish 
theoioeian,  and  a  diatinguished  French 
naturalist.  But  they  are  so  excellent  in 
themselves,  and  express  so  admirably  the 
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tone  of  thought  characteristic  of  these 
volumes,  that  it  is  with  gi-eat  relnctanco  ' 
we  forbear  to  quote  the  passage  which 
includes  them. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Layeock's  work,  TSe 
Correlations  of  ConaeiousnesB  and  Or- 
ganization, at  once  suggests  the  compre- 
hensive plan  according  tn  which  it  is  laid 
out.  He  has  always  a  double  task  before 
him  :  to  give  a  philosophy  to  nature  from 
the  only  possible  po.sttion,  of  intellectual 
force,  {thought  in  action  —  God  ;)  and  to 
give  working  materials  and  tools  to  mind 
from  the  only  elemunt  of  which  we  have 
any  experience,  namely,  matter.  In  fol- 
lowing out  this  latter  half  of  his  woik,  ho 
is  necessarily  brought  into  the  same  field, 
the  breaking  up  of  which  offered  a  life- 
long pleasant  employment  to  the  tate 
George  Combe.  That  Combe  belonged 
to  the  class  of  men  who  can  only  come  to 
a  close  grapple  with 'truth  under  the  pos- 
I  session  of  one  idea,  is  pietfy  plain  ;  that 
he  vastly  overrated  the  practical  import- 
I  ance  of  cranioseopy,  even  if  its  scientiGo 
I  truth  were  proved,  is  equally  evident; 
I  but  that  the  doctrine  of  a  detailed  and 
I  differential  expression  of  mental  power  in 
1  the  mass  and  form  of  the  brain,  is  not  ab- 
,  surd  or  contraiy  to  the  prosumpticms  af 
i  forded  by  a  largu  philosophy,  no  thinking 
I  man  will  assert.  If  the  brain  be,  a^  m 
allow,  the  grand  central  organ  both  of 
sensibility  and  consciousness,  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  that  the  several 
parts  of  it  should  have  separate  functions. 
The  cerebellum,  for  instance,  is  a  very 
'  marked  subdivision  of  the  great  cerebral 
substance ;  and  precisely  in  reference  to 
this  part  do  wo  find  that  phrcnolo^ts 
and  general  anatomists  have  accumulated 
the  greatest  number  of  striking  fact.*, 
seeming  to  indicate  that  it  performs  spe- 
cial functions  with  regard  to  the  organs 
'  of  reproduction.  On  this  subject  a  very 
curious  work  was  published  by  Combe  ;• 
and  the  vivisections  made  by  Dr.  Julius 
Budge,  of  which  some  nccount  is  given  in 
I  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Senete 
]  for  April,  1B44,  are  directly  confirmative 
j  of  the  external  observations  of  the  phre- 
j  nologists.  The  general  medical  world, 
'  however,  is  yet  far  from  admitting  the 
I  validity  of  phrenology  as  a  doctrine  of 
'  specialized  functions  of  the  different  parts 
j  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  following  summa. 

*  On  tht  Function"  of  Ibt  Vrrrbellum.  By  Dn 
Gall,  VimoDl,  and  Broussaia.  Translated  from  the 
'  French  by  George  Combe.    Edinburgh.     1S38. 
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on  of  Dr.  Laycock's  views  on  this  inter- '.  i^ubtive  substrate  in  connecUon  with  these 
'    '  '       laculties. 

"  The  facinl  development  appears  to  bo  ii 

gionftt  correepODdeDce  with  the  cranial  develop' 

monL     The  under  lip  &tid  lower  jaw  are  more 

rtspecially  developed  concurrently  with  a  pre 

ponderating  evolution  of  the  organic  and  wa. 

iiistinols ;    their   deTelopment,   therefore,   indi 

■  I  i^tea  in  man  both  corporeal  vi^r  and  force  of 

latomista  and  physiologists.     That  a  minute  ,  character.     The  upper  lip  and  upper  jaw  cor- 

copy,  founded  on  tlic  European  type,  is  .  respond  generally  to  the  region  of  the  domestic 


iting  subject  must  be  regarded  as  only 
ae  side  of  a  curious  and  diflicuU  case, 
ell  put  by  3  learned  and  iuioUigctit  ad- 


"  The   organology   of  the  convolutions  has 
1  made  a  subject  of  research  by 


r  the  great  regional  divisions  of  phrenol^y.  ^  „nj  (he  eyebrows  and  forehead  t«  the  region  of 
■bus  the  middle  region  of,  the  encephalon,  what-  t^e  knowing  and  intellectual  faculties.  Although 
veritmay  be, (possibly  the  middlelobe,)  which  ;  ihcse  empiriial  conclusions  are  obviously  very 
orrespond);  to  the  central  region  of  the  head,  i  .wnBrai  ^nj  not  of  easy  aniilicalioi    '     ''      " 

e    ».L:..1.    11...   »*.»rt.n    /v*   ^Anfa*.   nf     tUo    Umir   ID   tliQ    \    ''  -    '        ^     .        ■■      -   .         .         \         "^ ' . 


of  the  hair  is  the  .  .ignosis  of  individual  character,  and  although, 
h„  «™,.,=.,^  r.^,.i.  I  .^^ij  ^^^^  oiplicitly  stated,  doabls  may  bo  ex- 
ited as  to  their  validity,  yet  it  is  a  nuilter  of 
common  experience  tbat  men  do  habitually  use 
an  instinctive  physiognomical  knowledge,  of 
which  these  are  the  general  principles. 

"The  inflnile  diversity  of  character,  and  the 
resulting  variety  in  the  play  of  the  vital  Ibrcea, 
modify  the  development  of  these  fundamental 
formis  of  brun,  cranium,  and  Gk«,  to  an  extent 
which  has  not  yet  been  investigated,  either 
ethnologically  or  specially,  in  a  scientific  spirit 
A  stop  of  this  kind,  in  the  direction  of  human 
paJteontoIogy,  has  been  made  by  H.  I'Abb^ 
,  FrSre,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  who  has 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  phenomena,  and  of  I  |„tely  formed  a  collection  of  ancient  skulls,  sent 
the  modes  of  actiun  of  the  physical  forces,  is  at-  ,  tu  him  from  all  parU  of  Europe ;  and  deduced 
from  a  comparison  of  them  the  sencral  conclu- 
sion, that,  in  proportion  as  the  SKull  belongs  to 
— : — •  —  pnmitive  race,  ir  '*—  " — 


f  which  the  crown 

ocns,  seems  to  be  the  sent  of  the  egotistic  facul- 

ies.     Superiorly  are  the  oi^ns  of  the  ^otistic  |  (.[(gj 

entimcnts,  inferiorly  of  the  egotistic  instincts 

lud  propensities. 

"  Posteriorly  to  this  region  is  that  of  the  ses- 
lal  and  domestic  instincts  and  sentiments,  in 
*eIation,  by  arterial  connection  with  the  cere- 
lellutn ;  anteriorly  to  it  the  relative  instincts 
Uid  sentiments  termed  moral,  and  which  are 
Ibtinded  on  the  intuitions  of  truth  and  perfec- 
tion, good  and  evil.  In  close  connection  with 
Uiis  group  arc  the  testhetic  faculties,  founded  on 
the  intuitions  of  the  beautiful ;  and,  finally,  in 
front  are  the  organs  of  the  faculties  by  which 


(ained.  These  are  the  faculties  of  observation, 
deduction,  and  induction,  founded  on  the  intui- 
libns  of  the  forces.     The  size  of  the  convolutions 


impleiityand    porti 


i  frontal  region  is  flattened,  and   the 

ipital  developed.     Such  a  conclusion,  if  veri- 

real  differentiation,  and  the  correlative  external  ,  f[^  ^ould  go  far  to  establish  the  general  law, 


i,  the  extent  of  corpo- 


relations  of  the     „ 

"  As  the  development  of  the  convolution!         ^^^  ^^ 
from  before  backwards,  it  is  probable  that  there    gf  tj^g  ),, 


that  each  of  the  successive  generations  of  n 

adds  something,  however  small  to  the  evolution 

lind;  and  that,  amidst  all  the 


a  continual  evolution  and  differontialion  of     struggles  of  races,  and  the  decay   of  inferior 
the  anterior  lobes  backwards,  and  that  they  co-  ■■  tribes,  a  higher  and  nobler  type  of  humanity  is 


■e  developed.  "- 


ordinate,  as  a  fundamental  funcUon,  all  the  snb- 
strata  of  the  other  convolutions,  or,  in  other 
wordii,  they  are  the  central  and  unifying  organs 
of  the  mind.  It  is  in  those  convolutions  that 
the  kinetic  substrata  of  language,  as  expressive 

of  the  thoughts,  are  in  the  anterior  lobes  which    to  dwell  upon  them.     It  is  onl^ 
•eyrontit,     A  man  in  disease  of  tht 


And  now  we  have  done.     The  &ult3  in 
the  book  arc  small ;  and  wo  have  no  wish 

ily  in  a  beau- 
of  sculpture  like  Dannecker'a 


brain  is  not  able  to  speak  his  thoughts,  but  he    AriaiJne   in  Frankfort,  that 


I  read  aloud,  or  repeat  what  is  spoki 
htm.  And  as  with  speech,  so  also  with  all 
those  actions  by  which  the  human  hand  repre- 
sents ideas  in  material  form,  whether  in  paint- 
ing, music,  sculpture. 


tantly  forced  also  to  notice  the  blue  spots 
in  the  marble ;  and  tlie  substantial  merits, 
both  in  the  conception  and  execution  of 


rneiner  in  paini- ,  -       _  ,,  •:  ,  ,     ; 

ing,  music,  sculpture,  or  mo  construcUve  arts  ,  '^r.  Laycock's  work,  are  such  as  amply  to 
geaerally.  It  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  lasrs  compensate  a  few  mmor  defects  m  the  ao- 
of  development,  that  there  are  both  kinetic  and  |  cesaoiies. 
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LE     ROI     LE     TEL'T. 
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Denmark  is  one  of  the  oldest — some 
say  the  very  oldest — of  European  mon- 
archies;  and  consequently  the  Danisli  an- 
nals are  crowded  with  a  prodigiously  long 
list  of  kings — a  few  good,  several  superla- 
tively bad,  and  tlie  majority  indiiferent. 
Their  verv  names  would  fill  a  roll  almost 
as  long  as  that  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons ; 
and  of  all  the  number  perhaps  there  is  not 
one  who,  on  the  whole,  lias  bequeathed  to 
posterity  a  more  estimable  memory  than 
Frederick  VI.  —  the  monarch  on  whose 
fiat  the  life  of  Lars  Vonyed  now  depend- 
ed. This  man  was  every  inch  a  king. 
He  had  some  gmve  fa^dts — who  has  not  ? 
but  he  was  eminently  fitted  by  nature  to 
be  a  8overei<jn  ruler.  His  name  is  yet 
reverenced  by  the  peasantry  of  Denmark, 
and  with  good  reason,  for  he  it  was  who 
(when  Prince  of  Denmark)  obtained  for 
them  a  recognition  of  their  rights  as  free 
citizens  of  the  country  —  for  until  then 
they  were  virtually  mere  serfs.  The  peas- 
ants erected,  in  1 788,  an  obelisk  of  liberty, 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Copenhagen,  to 
commemorate  their  gratitude  to  Frinco 
Frederick.  An  P!lnglish  wanderer  has 
gazed  on  that  beautiful  memorial  Avith 
beating  heart  and  thoughtful  mind.  It  is 
adorned  at  the  an^'les  of  its  base  bv  four 
colossal  figures,  emblematic  of  Fidelity, 
Agriculture,  liravery,  and  Patriotism. 
This  is  a  noble  ejiisode  in  the  life  of 
Frederick,  and  others  of  a  difierent  kind, 
equally,  or  yet  more  striking,  are  not 
wanting. 

Christian  VII.  who  became  King  of 
Denmark  in  1700,  was  an  unhappy  sove- 
rign,  whose  reign  was  disgraced  from  an 
early  period  by  some  very  miserable  and 
notorious  intri^jues  and  melancholv  catas- 
trophes,  and  in  1784  he  Avas  detrlared  in- 
sane, and  the  Crown-Prince  Frederick 
henceforth  became  Regent,  or  virtual 
ruler  of  the  kingdom,  and  continued  such 


until  1808,  when  on  the  death  of  Chriitin 
VII.,  he  ascended  the  throne  as  Frederic 
VI ,  and  reigned  until  his  demise  in  1640. 
Including  the  twenty-four  years  of  hii 
Regency,  he  was  the  supreme  rnlcr  of 
the  Danish  dominions  for  the  cxceediDgly 
long  space  of  fifty-six  years. 

It  was  as  Crown-Prince  and  Regent 
that  Frederick  achieved  imperisbaUe  re- 
nown. The  epoch  of  his  career  in  ques- 
tion is  closely  coimected  with  an  extremely 
interesthig  passage  in  our  own  naUonil 
annals,  and  also  with  one  of  the  greatcit 
victories  of  our  mighty  seaman,  I^elioo. 
The  details  of  the  "  liattle  of  the  Brflie," 
as  it  was  called,  are  familiar  alike  to 
liriton  and  to  Dane.  Campbell's  destb- 
less  ode  sublimely  immortalizes  the  day 
when — 

"  To  battle  fierce  camo  forth 
All  the  might  of  Deninftrk*s  crown, 
And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proadly  sboML 
By  each  gun  a  lighted  brand 
In  a  bold  determined  hand, 
And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on." 

Tlie  "  Prince  of  all  the  land"  was  Fred- 
eri<;k,  and  most  nobly  did  he  Acquit  Un- 
self  through  the  a^v/ul  fight.  The  battle 
commenced  five  minutes  after  ten  on  the 
second  of  April,  1801,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour's  time  became  general  along  the  en- 
tire line.  The  Danes  fonght  with  erea 
more  than  their  characteristic  braveiy 
and  determination — and  no  marvel,  Ibr 
every  thing  they  held  dear  was  nt  stake. 
They  were  fighting  for  their  king,  their 
country,  their  capit«il,  their  homes;  and 
the  consciousness  that  their  wires  and 
families  were  praying  for  their  saooesii 
and  if  not  actually  present,  at  least  within 
hearing  of  the  battle,  nerved  every  aim. 
As  to  our  own  countrymen,  it  is  cnoagh 
to  say  that  they  fought  for  victory,  and 
under  such  a  captain  as  Nelson,  that  WM 
sufiicient  stimulus  for  them.  The  part 
Avhich  the  veteran  general  Knut  Vonved 
and  his  two  sons  (the  father  and  unde  of 
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ived)  took  in  this  great  fight,  | 
idy  been  narrated.     By  half-past 
>  the  Danish  fire  slackened,  and 
ir  hour  their  ships  and  batteries 
learlv  silenced  that — 

ble  cheer  the  Dane 
T  cheering  sent  us  back ; 
shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom : 
cease — and  all  is  wail, 
ey  strike  the  shattered  sail, 
conflagration  pale 
the  gloom." 

two  &mous  notes  to  the  Crown- 
sent  under  a  flag  of  truce)  un- 
y  contributed  materially  to  in- 
at  may  be  termed  a  somewhat 
c  cessation  of  the  obstinate  fight, 
3  Danes  even  yet  doggedly  main- 
lave  been  a  drawn  battle.  If  so, 
they  permit  Nelson  to  avail  him- 
i  results  as  though  he  had  won  a 
victory  ?  It  was  a  victoryr-very 
on  and  dearly  bought.  The  Eng- 
one  thousand  two  hundred  men 
id  wounded ;  the  Danes  nearly 
isand.  The  brave  men  who  fell 
se  of  their  capital  on  this  fatal 
interred  in  the  marine  cemetery 
jrbro,  and  no  Englishman  who 
penhagen  should  fail  to  muse  over 
ice  hallowed  spot.  Nelson  him- 
nly  admired  the  indomitable- cour- 
le  Danes,  and  ho  particularly  no- 
iividual  instances  of  almost  un- 
d  valor.  Speaking  of  one  of 
len  dining  with  the  Crown-Prince 
dace  during  the  armistice,  he  re- 

to  be  introduced  to  a  young 
>flicer,  a  mere  stripling,  whom  he 
2ld  attacking  his  own  ship,  close 
i  stern,  in  a  pram.  Nelson  enthu- 
y  embraced  this  gallant  youth, 
ied  to  the  Crown-Prince  that  he 
I  to  be  made  an  admiral.  Frcd- 
•eply  was  fine  and  inemorable — 
5  him   as  no   common   man   nor 

prince :  "  If,  my  lord,  I  were  to 
I  my  brave    oflicers  admirals,  I 
lave  no  captains  or  lieutenants  in 
ice  I" 
3ume  the  narrative. 

Frederick  was  sojourning  at  the 
ed  royal  palace  of  Frederiksborg, 
ficent  brick  edifice  situated  about 
five  leagues  from  Copenhagen  on 
I  to  Elsinore.  The  kings  of  Den- 
ave  so  many  royal  palaces  that 
^ht  almost  reside  in  a  fresh  one 


every  successive  week  of  the  fifty-two  in 
the  year,  but  Fredeiiksborg  is  the  favorite 
country  residence.  It  was  built  by  Christ- . 
ian  rV.,  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
having  been  commenced  by  his  father, 
Frederick  II.  —  hence  its  name.  The 
chapel  of  this  palace  is  a  most  superb  edi- 
fice, enriched  with  works  of  art  of  incal- 
culable value.  The  Danish  kings  are 
crowned  here.  On  the  walls  of  the  gal- 
lery, the  shields  or  escutcheons  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Elephant,  and  also  those 
of  the  Knights  Gmnd  Cross  of  the  Dan- 
nebrog,  are  suspended,  and  the  shields  of 
the  dead  knights  are  removed  to  a  sepa- 
rate hall  or  crypt. 

King  Frederick,  like  all  Scandinavian 
sovereigns,  was  generally  accessible  to  his 
subjects.  It  was  not  a  very  diflScult  mat- 
ter for  any  person,  even  although  not  of  a 
rank  entitling  him  to  court  presentation, 
to  obtain  a  personal  audience,  if  properly 
requested  on  reasonable  grounds.  As  to 
such  a  person  as  Baron  Koemperhimoiel, 
(or  either  of  the  eminent  men  associated 
with  him  in  the  proposed  attempt  to  ob- 
tain mercy  for  Lars  Vonved,)  the  King 
was  at  all  times  willing  to  give  private  au- 
dience. When  temporarily  retired  from 
the  cares  of  state,  at  whatever  of  his  royal 
palaces  he  happened  to  sojourn,  he  did 
not  hedge  himself  with  pompous  regal 
etiquette,  but  rather  delighted  to  sink  the 
king  in  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman. Whosoever  had  a  tacit  right  to 
al^roach  his  pereon  without  formal  per- 
mission, was  merely  announced  as  await- 
ing his  pleasure,  and  then  unless  particu- 
larly occupied  or  disinclined,  this  virtually 
despotic  monarch  would  receive  him  Avith 
almost  as  little  ceremony  as  one  gentle- 
man receives  the  casual  visit  of  another 
at  his  house. 

King  Frederick  had  dined  alone  with  a 
keen  appetite,  having  spent  much  of  the 
day  in  walking  over  the  demesnes  attached 
to  Frederiksborg  palace,  and  then  had  re- 
tired in  particularly  good-humor  to  a  pri- 
vate cabmet  or  study  adjoining  the  little 
tapestried  dining-room  which  he  invaria- 
bly used  when  (as  sometimes  happened) 
he  chose  to  take  his  meal  cjnite  alone. 
This  cabinet  was  a  large  antique  octag- 
onal room,  very  plainly  and  sparsely  fur- 
nished. An  old  black  table,  nalf-a-dozen 
leathern-cushioned  beech- wood  chairs,  and 
a  common  Danish  cast-iron  stove,  com- 
prised all  the  furniture,  and  the  walls 
were  almost  entirely  covered  with  maps 
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and  charts,  plans  of  celebrated  fortresses 
and  battles — many  of  them  marked  by  the 
Kinu's  own  hand  with  lines  and  lisrures, 
and  compass-point  indentations.  In  one 
corner  were  three  shelves  of  un])ainted 
deal  sustaining  about  a  score  of  quartos 
and  folios — (rhietly  iroographical  and  sta- 
tistical books  of  reference ;  and  several 
open  volumes,  docimients,  and  many  loose 
l)apers  were  scattered  on  the  table.  Close 
to  the  stove  dosed  an  immense  Jutland 
mastiff,  and  at  the  King's  side  stood  his 
iavorite  deer-hound,  its  tawny  muzzle 
resting  on  his  knee.  Frederick  sat  in  a 
rickety  old  rush-bottomed  ann-chair  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  facing  the  door, 
with  both  his  elbows  resting  on  a  small 
battered  mahogany  writing-desk,  on  which 
was  outspread  a  closely-written  sheet  of! 
foolscap  paper,  which  he  was  intently 
})erusing.  From  time  to  time  he  abstract- 
edly plunged  a  wild  swan-quill  pen  into  a 
liuire  dirtv  lead  hikstand,  and  made  cor- 
reclions  in  the  manuscript:  lie  never 
dipp^'d  the  pen  without  spattering  the 
su])eiiluous  ink  on  to  the  adjoining  wall, 
which  was  literally  blackened  by  this  care- ; 
less  habit,  and  yet  he  would  jiot  permit  | 
the  ink-stains  to  be  ever  cleansed  from  | 
the  line  old  carved  wainstcoting  they  i 
disfiijured.  ! 

Such  was  the  comparatively  humble  as-  ■ 
pect  of  the  King  of  Denmark's  favorite 
study — yet  great  and  wise  men  oft  crossed 
its  threshold  with  anxious  beating  hearts; 
from  it  had  issued  mandates  of  peace  an#; 
war:  on  its  table  had  been  siixned  vitallv  I 
important  decrees  of  state,  and  many  a  ; 
death-warrant. 

A  slow,  soft,  formal  step  approached 
the  door  of  the  cabinet,  and  velvet  knuck- 
les gave  a  measured  yet  perfectly  audible  | 
rap.     The  King  did    not  uplift  his  face  ' 
from  the   desk,  but   carelessly  extended 
his  hand  to  a  little  silver  bell  on  the  table. 
Tinkle — tinkle — tinkle  !     There  was  a  de- 
corous pause  until  the  third  tinkle  had  I 
ceased  to  vibrate,  and  then  the  door  was  ' 
gently  opened  and  a  squat  old  man   in 
rich  but  somewhat  fantastic  habiliments 
stood  on  the  threshold,  and  lowly  bowed 
his  white  head  to  his  sovereign.     lie  was  i 
the  Uoval   Chamberlain.     Thrice  he  re- ! 
j>ealed  his  profound  reverence,  and  then  j 
recovering  his  natural  stature  with  a  spas- 
modic jerk,  he  stood  bolt  upright,  ivory 
staff  in  hand,  and  in  a  clear,  modulated 
voice,  uttered  these  words : 


C( 


Sire !     His  Excellency  the  Riron  Jan- 
sen  Kcemperhimmcl  craves  audience." 

'^  Ilimmel !"  smiled  the  King,  at  onoe 
echoing  and  punning  on  the  name  an- 
nounced ;  "  we  will  receive  him." 

"  Sire !  His  Excellency  the  militaiy 
governor  of  Copenhagen,  General  Otto 
Gam,  craves  audience." 

"Gam!  whatever  does  old  growler 
Gam  want  ?"  impatiently  muttered  King 
Frederick,  still  without  raising  his  head. 
"Admit  hhn." 

"  Sire !  the  Bishop  of  Zealand  craves — ^ 

"  Eh !"  and  at  length  King  Frederick 
looked  up  with  a  queer  puzzled  air.  "  TLe 
Bishop  of  Zealand  ?  It  never  rains  but  it 
pours.  What  wind  can  have  blown  snch 
a  droll  trio  hither?  The  Courtier,  the 
Warrior,  the  IMshop !  Jackdaws,  Rooks, 
Havens!  Well,  'tis  six  thousand  years 
ago  since  the  world  began,  and  huin:in 
nature  is  much  the  same  now  as  then. 
Admit  tfiem  !" 

"The  Kinff's  will  be   ever  obeved!" 


•  •  1 


solemnly  cried   the    chamberlain,   in  his 
oilicial   monotonous  voice,  and  stepping 
aside,  he  admitted  old  Otto  Gam,  closely 
followed  by  Baron  Kcemperhimmel  and 
the  I^ishop  of  Zealand.     The  King  gazed 
steadily  and  inquiringly  at  them  as  they 
slowly   advanced    across    the   threshold. 
The   forlorn  hope  himself,  General  Ottyo 
Gam,  of  a  verity  did  not  look  at  all  like  a 
man  coming  to  ask  his  King  to  grant  a 
bocm.     "  Growler  Gam,"  as  the  King  wa» 
wont  to  familiarly  call  the  veteran  milita — 
ry  governor  of  his  capital,  was  on  all  or — 
dinary  occasions   quite    sufficiently  griiiB. 
and  tierce,  but  he  now  entered  the 
ence  of  his  sovereign  with  a  mien  and 
pect   absolutely  scowling,  ferocious,  nw 
nacing!     He  and  his  two  friends  poosed 
after  crossing  the  threshold,  and  made  s» 
reverence  to  the  King — Otto  Gam  stiffly 
inclining  his  leonine  head  as  though  it 
worked  by  a  rusty  crank. 

At  a  sign  from  the  King  the  cbambe^ 
lain  witlnlrew  and  closed  the  door. 

""What  brings  you   to  our   preseoofl^    ' 
friends?"  said  King  Frederick,  m  a siiii- 
ple  kindly  tone,  albeit  he  looked  keenly 
from  one  to  another  as  he  spake. 

"  Duty !"  growled  General  Otto  Gam. 

"To  supplicate  a  boon,  sire!"  gently 
exclaimed  Baron  KccmperhirameL 

"  To  implore  mercy  at  the  foantain  of 
earthly  justice  !"  meekly  yet  iinpiOMiftly 
said  the  Bishop  of  Zealand. 
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"  Ye  speak  in  parables,  gentlemen  !" 

Otto  Gram  advanced  a  stride  in  front  of 
his  Mends,  twirled  his  white  moustaches, 
hemmed  fiercely,  and  stared  hard  at  his 
sovereign. 

"  My  King !  you  arc  the  fortress  we 
are  about  to  carry  by  storm.  I  am  an 
old  warrior  and  act  as  the  forlorn  hope." 

Having  spoken  so  far,  Otto  Gam  turned 
round  to  his  friends  and  favored  them 
with  a  complacent  look  which  seemed  to 
say  :  "  You  see  I  open  the  assault  in  prop- 
er military  style." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  deprecatingly  mur- 
mured the  Bishop. 

*'  General,"  whispered  the  Baron,  in 
'•reat  alarm,  "  you  will  ruin  us  if  you  go 
m  so." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  gen- 
lemen  ?"  cried  the  King,  beginning  to 
>e  both  impatient  and  angry  at  subh  un- 
.cconntable  behavior.  "Are  you  come 
mbidden  to  our  presence  to  enact  a 
comedy  ?" 

*'  A  comedy,  my  King !  ah  !  I  wish  to 
heaven  it  were  only  that !"  groaned  Otto 
7am.     "  It  is  a  tragedy,  that's  what  it  is  !" 

'*  General  Gam,"  said  the  King  grave- 
y,  **  even  you  might  know  better  than  to 
ipproach  us  in  this  unseemly  manner. 
what  do  you  mean  by  such  buffoonery?" 

"  Gracious  sire  !"  hastily  interposed  the 
Baron,  "  General  Gam,  carried  away  by 
lis  zeal " 

**  Buffoonery !"  ejaculated  Gam,  unce- 
remoniously interrupting  Baron  KcBniper- 
himmel,  "  does  the  King  call  me  a  buffoon 
in  my  old  age  ?" 

"  Silence,  General  Gam !  for  God's  sake 
remember  in  whose  presence  we  stand, 
and  for  what  purpose  we  came  hither!" 
whispered  the  Baron,  grasping  the  arm  of 
the  indiscreet  old  soldier. 

"  Let  go,  Baron !"  and  he  roughly  shook 
the  other  off.  "  Do  you  pretend  to  teach 
me  how  to  address  my  ^sovereign  ?  Tord- 
ner!  I  who  had  served  with  credit  in 
three  campaigns  before  you  were  even 
biym!" 

King  Frederick  dropped  his  pen  on  the 
desk  and  gazed  at  the  group  with  an  air 
of  singular  perplexity.  His  natural  anger 
was  fast  turning  to  a  sense  of  bewildered 
amusement  at  the  progress  of  the  strange 
scene.  His  oldest  and  most  trusted 
general  was  here  wrangling  with  his 
wisest  counselor,  and  the  aged  Bishop  of 
Zealand  stood  by,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
interpose. 


"  By  the  Sword  of  Odin !  some  ma- 
gician must  have  cast  a  spell  over  ye  all." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  the  simple 
truth  is  that  we  are  here  to  jointly  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  grant  a  ^>oon." 

"  Come !  yoii^  at  least,  can  speak  sensi- 
bly," said  the  King,  smiling  good-natured- 
ly at  the  prelate,  whom  he  was  well 
known  to  highly  respect,  and  had  ofl 
publicly  honored. 

"  Sire !  if  your  Majesty  will  only  permit 
me  to  explain !"  cried  Baron  Kcemper- 
himmel  exceedingly  vexed  that  he  should 
be  placed  in  such  a  ludicrous  light  by  the 
obstinacy  and  want  of  tact  of  General 
Gam. 

"  It  is  I  who  have  the  right  to  speak 
first !"  doggedly  retorted  Otto  Gam. 
"  You  well  know  that  it  was  arranged 
that  I  should  lead  the  forlorn  hope." 

"  Lead  the  forlora  hope !"  murmured 
the  King  in  renewed  amazement.  "  What- 
ever do  you  mean  ?" 

"  My  King  !  it  is  my  right." 

"  Your  right !     How  ?" 

"  Because  Wilhelm  Orvig  was  my  best 
friend,  and  I " 

"  Why,"  broke  in  the  Khig,  "  you  grow 
more  and  more  unintelligible.  Do  yow," 
added  he,  addressing  the  Bishop  of  Zea- 
land, "  tell  me  in  a  few  words  what  you 
all  want." 

Even  yet  the  fiery  old  general  would 
have  pei-sisted  in  being  the  first  speaker, 
but  a  dark  frown  from  the  King  finally 
restrained  him. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  good  old  Bishop,  whcf 
intuitively  felt  it  best  to  go  directly  to 
the  point,  "  we  are  here  to  most  humbly 
and  earnestly  supplicate  your  Majesty  to 
extend  your  royal  mercy  to  an  unhappy 
man  whose  life  is  a  forfeit  to  the  laws  of 
his  country." 

For  the  first  time  a  suspicion  of  the 
real  object  of  this  audience  flashed  on  the 
naturally  acute  mind  of  the  King.  His 
brow  and  lips  suddenly  contracted,  his 
countenance  assumed  an  air  of  cold  se- 
verity, and  he  austerely  said : 

"  His  name  ?" 

"  Sire,"  faltered  the  Bishop,  who  had 
:  noticed  the  ominous  change  in  Frederick's 
features,  "  he  is  the  outlaw,  Lars  Von- 
ved." 

"  Vonved  I"  exclaimed  the  King,  with 
a  start  which  he  could  not  suppress, "  and 
do  you  tell  me  that  you  are  here  to  ask 
our  mercy  towards  that  atrocious  crimi- 
nal ?" 
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"  Yes,  sire,  we  all  three  humbly  implore 
your  Majesty  to  graciously  deign  to  ex- 
tend your  clemency  towards ^" 

"  Vonved !  pardon  Vonved  !"  shouted 
King  Frederick,  springing  to  his  feet,  his 
usually  pale  features  flushed  with  bitter- 
est anger.  "  What !  the  Bishop  and  the 
Governor  of  my  capital,  and  my  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Counselor  Koempcrhim- 
mel,  all  coiae  to  me  to  prefer  such  a 
prayer  as  that  I    Are  ye  mad  ?" 

"Sire,  if  your  Majesty  would  only  deign 
to  listen  to " 

"  We  will  listen  to  naught  concerning 
the  miscreant  Vonved.  You,  General 
Gam,  what  can  be  your  motive  in  thus 
interesting  yourself  on  Ji>ehalf  of  a  vile 
traitor?" 

"  His  father  and  his  uncle  died  fighting 
for  you  and  for  Denmark!"  bluffly  an- 
swered old  Gam. 

"  A  fine  reason,  truly !"  sneered  the 
irate  monarch.     "  What  else  ?" 

"  I  should  not  be  standing  here,  a  gen- 
eral in  your  service,  had  it  not  been  for 
Colonel  Orvig,  who  died  fighting  for  your 
Majesty,"  continued  the  undaunted  old 
warrior. 

"  Colonel  Orvig !  what  had  he  to  do 
with  this  slave,  this  felon,  this  pirate,  this 
murderer,  Vonved  ?" 

"  Orvig's  orphan  daughter  became  Von- 
ved's  wife." 

'•  Ha !  has  that  villain  a  wife  ?" 

"  A  wife  and  boy,  sire." 

"  What !  will  the  viperous  brood  of 
tjhe  Valdemars  never  be  extinct  ?"  hissed 
the  King. 

A  stinging  retort  arose  to  the  daring 
lips  of  General  Gam,  but  the  Baron,  who 
had  breathlessly  watched  the  stern  and 
savage  spirit  of  defiance  to  his  king  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  soldier's  features,  gave 
such  an  imploring  look  that  the  General 
suppressed  the  terrible  words  trembling 
on  his  lips. 

"  Sire,  you  once  were  graciously  pleas- 
ed," said  the  Bishop,  "  to  say  unto  me 
that  you  would  grant  any  reasonable  favor 
I  might  at  any  time  thereafter  crave, 
and 


"  It  is  not  reasonable  to  seek  pardon 
for  such  a  monster  as  this  Vonved.  Any 
thing  but  that." 

Baron  Kcemperhimmel  then  spake. 

"  Sire,  you  have,  I  trust,  ever  found  me 
a  faithful  servant  and  counselor,  and  no 
man  living  has  your  Majesty's  interest  and 
glory  more  at  heart  than  myself.    I  im- 


plore your  Majesty,  for  the  sake  of  my 
past  services,  to  at  least  deign  to  listen  to 
what  we  can  urge  in  behalf  of  Vonved  as 
a  reason  why  your  Majesty  may  extend 
your  gracious  pardon  unto  him,  or  at 
least  grant  a  commutation  of  his  dreadful 
doom." 

"  We  are  astonished  that  you.  Baron, 
above  all  others,  should  petition  thus. 
We  will  not  hear  you  further." 

The  King  by  turns  flushed  and  paled 
as  he  spake,  and  was  obviously  very  much 
excited  and  agitated  by  stormy  inward 
passions  evoked  by  such  extraordinary 
and  wholly  unexpected  efforts  on  behalf 
oi  the  man  whose  race  he  hated  so  deadly. 

"  I,  too,"  said  General  Otto  Gam,  in  a 
firm,  fearless  voice,  "  have  done  some 
service  to  my  country.  All  my  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  King's  service,  and — ^by 
my  sword,  I  swear  it!  if  your  Majesty 
will  only  grant  Vonved  a  pardon,  I ^" 

"  Vonved  never  shall  be  pardoned  I'* 
interrupted  Fredeiick,  with  a  stamp  of  his 
foot. 

"  Then,  by  heaven !"  roared  Gam  with 
flaming  eyes,  advancing  yet  nigher  the 
King,  "  I  will " 

"General!"  almost  shrieked  the  af- 
frighted  Baron,  "for  the  love  of  God  re- 
flect !  remember  you  are  speaking  to  the 
King  of  Denmark !" 

"  Ye  all  seem  to  have  strangely  forgot- 
ten that  /"  cried  Fredenck,  whose  figure 
dilated  with  kingly  indignation  and  rage, 
and  his  features  expressed  vivid  emotion. 

The  crisis  seemed  reached.  The  Bishop 
and  the  Baron  exchanged  looks  of  despair, 
but  Otto  Gam  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
and  as  much  to  the  amazement  of  his 
friends  as  of  the  King,  regardless  of  all 
etiquette  or  even  of  the  ordinary  civility 
between  man  and  man,  strode  to  the  door, 
burst  it  open  with  a  kick  of  his  foot,  and 
disappeared.  Aloud  murmur  arose  from 
the  adjoining  ante-room,  and  the  timid 
remonstrances  of  the  chamberlain  and 
pages  in  attendance,  were  utterly  set  at 
naught  by  the  determined  old  warrior. 
Another  moment  and  he  reappeared,  half- 
leading,  half  supporting  a  lady,  accorapa^ 
nied  by  a  little  boy,  both  dressed  in  deep 
mourning  —  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  and  left  in  the  ante-room  unknown  to 
his  companions. 

"  Here  !"  burst  with  awful  depth  from 
his  chest ;  "  you  will  show  no  mercy  as  a 
king — let  me  know  whether  you  have 
none  as  a  man !     Behold  the  only  child 
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f  a  soldier  who  died  fighting  for  you  — 
^hold  a  wife  come  to  beg  the  life  of  her 
lusband,  a  child  that  of  his  father !" 

The  lady  threw  aside  her  vail,  and  in  an 
istant  she  was  at  the  feet  of  the  King, 
x>king  up  with  clasped  hands  and  white, 
uivering  face. 

*'  Mercy,  sire,"  cried  Amalia,  in  a  voice 
hat  thrilled  the  hearts'  core  of  the 
earers  ;  "  mercy  for  my  husband,  for  the 
ftther  of  my  innocent  child  1" 

The  King  gazed  implacably  at  the  sup- 
>liant,  but  said  not  a  word. 

**  Kneel,  Wilhelm !  kneel  with  me,  and 
►ray  the  King  to  spare  the  life  of  thy 
ither !" 

The  child  betrayed  very  evident  reluct- 
nee  to  obey.  He  gazed  alternately  at  the 
Cing  nnd  at  his  kneeling  mother,  and  at 
2Dgth  his  keen  blue  eyes  firmly  met 
Vederick's,  and  an  expression  of  dislike 
nd  anger  darkened  the  proud  lineaments 
f  his  bright  young  face. 

"  See  !•'  scornfully  exclaimed  the  King, 
the  boy  is  wiser  than  ye  all.  He  knows 
etter  than  to  kneel — he  will  not  sue !" 

"  Wilhelm  !  O  God,  my  child  !  kneel 
>r  the  life  of  thy  father!" 

As  she  spoke,  Amalia  convulsively 
rasped  his  arm,  and  almost  forced  him 
ti  his  knees  by  her  side.  The  noble 
oy's  eagle  eye  never  for  a  moment  with- 
rew  from  meeting  that  of  the  King,  but 
e  deliberately  placed  his  little  hands  to- 
ether  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  and  in  his 
lear,  bold,  ringing  voice  exclaimed : 

"  King  Frederick !  please  pardon  my 
ither !" 

The  King's  dark  frown  deepened,  and 
is  glittering  angry  eye  remained  riveted 
n  the  face  of  Wilhelm.  That  marvelous 
[lild — the  last  of  the  race  of  Valdemar — 
uailcd  not,  but  once  again  his  voice 
roke  the  almost  breathless  silence. 

"  Please  forgive  my  father,  and  God 
rill  forgive  you,  and  we  shall  all  love  you, 
[ing  Frederick !" 

"  O  sire !"  tremulously  yet  solemnly^ 
xclaimed  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Zea- 
md,  "  (jrod  speaks  to  you  in  the  untutor- 
d  voice  of  that  child !  In  the  name  of 
lim  whose  servant  I  am — in  the  name  of 
ly  Heavenly  Master  I  appeal  unto  you, 
ly  earthly  master,  and  implore  you  to 
estore  to  this  child  his  fatner  —  to  this 
eart-broken  woman  her  husband  I  Mer- 
y,  sire,  the  most  glorious  attribute  of 
arthly  dominion  —  oh !  grant  it,  and  the 


angels  in  heaven  will  rejoice,  and  God  Al- 
mighty will  approve  and  reward  you  I" 

"Sire,  sire!"  sobbed  Amalia,  "grant 
our  prayer,  and  so  may  God  Almighty 
grant  you  the  dearest  wish  of  your  heart, 
and  render  you  happy  on  earth,  and 
receive  you  into  the  eternal  mansions  of 
Ijliss  provided  for  the  good  and  merciful !" 

King  Frederick  raised  his  eyes  from 
Wilhehn,  and  gazed  from  face  to  face. 
His  own  countenance  was  agitated  by 
conflicting  passions  and  emotions.  Anger 
and  vengeance  struggled  with  astonish- 
ment, admiration,  and  generous  impulses 
of  mercy.  The  former  quickly  predomi- 
nated. 

"  Ye  have  conspired  in  vain  !"  said  he, 
in  a  voice  which  he  would  fain  have  ren- 
dered calm  and  cold,  but  which  sounded 
hollow,  broken,  and  hoarse.  "  The  Val- 
demars  for  generations  have  been  traitors  : 
the  father  of  that  boy  is  worse  —  an  out- 
lawed felon-slave  and  murderer !" 

No  sooner  had  these  words  escaped  the 
lips  of  the  excited  monarch,  than  Wilhelm 
Vonved  sprang  to  his  feet  —  a  prolonged 
cry  of  wild  defiance  burst  from  his  throb- 
bing bosom,  and  echoed  shrilly  through 
the  room. 

"  It  is  a  lie.  King  Frederick  !"  screamed 
he,  doubling  his  fists  and  furiously  stamp- 
ing on  the  polished  oak  floor,  whilst  his 
body  quivered  and  his  eyes  flashed  and 
sparkled  with  fiercest  passion.  "  The  Val- 
.demars  are  not  traitors — my  father  is  not 
a  felon-slave,  he  is  not  a  murderer!  He 
is  a  great  seaman-warrior  and  a  Prince ! 
I  know  it — Mads  Neilsen  told  me.  You 
lie,  King  Frederick — you  lie  I" 

So  astounded  were  all  by  this  outbreak 
that  not  a  word  of  interruption  was  of- 
fered until  Wilhelm  paused,  panting  and 
breathless.  In  the  ardor  of  his  burning 
indignation,  the  dauntless  child  had  ad- 
vanced close  up  to  the  King,  who  in 
sheer  amazement  recoiled  a  step  or  two 
—  and  no  marvel ;  for  that  a  child  a  few 
years  old  could  thus  speak  and  act — could 
thus  defend  the  honor  of  iiis  race  and  of 
his  condemned  father,  was  almost  super- 
human. His  own  poor  mother  seemed 
frozen  with  fear  and  utter  astonishment, 
and  the  three  other  spectators  listened  to 
his  words  almost  incredulous  that  they 
heard  aright,  and  gazed  at  him  enthralled. 

The  King  was  the  first  to  speak.  The 
very  excess  of  his  surprise  quickly  induced 
a  speedy  reaction,   and  although  while 
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Wilhelm  spake,  he  seemed  torn  with 
clivers  emotions  —  extorted  admiration 
certainly  being  of  the  number  —  he'  yet 
now  gave  way  to  a  furious  burst  of  kingly 
passion. 

"  What !"  shouted  he,  "  is  it  not  enough 
that  men,  my  subjects  and  my  sworn 
servants,  come  hither  to  beard  me,  but 
this  child — this  traitor's  spawn — must  be 
trained  to  insult,  to  defy,  to  c^all  me  a 
liar  to  my  teeth,  in  my  own  palace — I,  a 
crowned  and  anointed  king  !  Ha  !  ye  are 
traitors  all !  Ye  are  a  viperous  brood  of 
conspiring  traitors !" 

He  sprang  to  tlie  table  and  rung  his 
silver  bell  furiously.  The  door  instantly 
opened,  and  the  old  chamberlain  stood 
on  the  threshold,  pale  and  trembling. 

"To  the  guard-house!"  roared  the  King, 
a  liffht  foam  living  from  his  ashv,  white 
lips.  "  Send  the  guard  to  clear  my  cabi- 
net of  these  reptile  conspiratore — these 
\ile  crawling  traitors!  Ah!  villains!  I 
will  teach  ye  all  what  it  is  to  conspire 
against  your  sovereign  !  Ye  shall  know 
what  it  is  to  arouse  the  wrath  of  Den- 
mark's king.  He  shall  die  —  the  felon 
Vonved  shall  die  the  death  of  the  vilest 
criminal  —  he  shall  perish  on  the  wheel ! 
Xa-iijht  shall  save  him  —  he  shall  be 
broken  alive — the  traitor,  the  murderer !" 

"  >[y  father  is  not  a  traitor  —  he  is  not 
a  murderer.  Vou  lie.  King  Fre<lerick  ! 
and  when  I  am  a  man  I  will  kill  you !"" 
shrilly  broke  from  the  lips  of  Wilhelm. 

So  maddened  was  I  he  King  that  he 
made  a  step  forward,  and  uplifted  his 
liand  to  strike  the  heroic  child,  but  re- 
st mined  himself  with  a  miixhtv  effort. 

At  that  moment,  wlien  the  heavv  foot- 
steps  of  the  guard  were  heard  hastily  ap- 
proaching. General  Otto  Gam  upHfted  his 
powi'rful  voice : 

"  Kimx  Frederick !''  exclaimed  he,  "  vou 
have  called  us  conspirators.  Do  you  re- 
member when  you  and  others  were  con- 
spirators— when  you  conspired  successtul- 
Iv,  not  to  obtain  pardon  tV)r  a  man  cruellv, 
ct>udemned,  but  to  judicially  murder 
Counts  Struensee  and  Brandt,  and  the 
innocent  Queen  Matilda?  Do  you  re- 
member how  the  princely  Knut  Vonved, 
Count  of  Elsinore,  great  grandsire  of  this 
glorious  boy,  braved  and  denounced  you 
in  her  defense,  and  therebv  incurred  vour 
untlvinjx  hatred  to  him  and  his  race  ?  Do 
V(>u  remember  what  he  did  when  he  found 
all  his  remonstrances,  all  Ins  appeals,  all 
his  demands,  all  his  denunciations  of  that 


mystery  of  iniquity  unavailing  ?  He 
scornfully  threw  his  general's  commifldon 
at  the  feet  of  King  Christian — he  drew  his 
sword  and  broke  it  across  his  knee.  I 
shall  imitate  liim.  Hero  are  mj  commts- 
sions  as  General  in  your  service  and  as 
Military  Governor  of  your  capital." 

Otto  Gam  drew  forth  two  parchments 
as  he  spake,  and  contemptuously  cast 
them  at  the  feet  of  the  incensed  monarch. 

"  And  here  is  my  sword  "■*— drawing  it 
from  the  scabbard  —  "a  sword  whidi  I 
have  wielded  for  my  country  more  than 
half  a  century  —  it  is  now  worn  out  like  , 
myself^  and  it  is  time  we  were  both 
broken."- 

He  snapped  it  over  his  knee,  and  threw 
the  fragments  at  the  King^s  feet. 

'^  Take  my  bi*oken  sword !  I  am  no 
longer  soldier  of  yours." 

^^  Have  a  care.  General  Gam,  that  I  do 
not  take  your  head  !"  stammered  Frede- 
rick, convulsed  with  passion. 

^*  Take  it !  My  sword  has  grown  dull 
and  my  head  has  grown  white  in  yonr 
service.  The  one  is  broken  —  give  the 
headsman  the  other,  tyrant,  if  thou  wilt  1" 


CHAPTEE  xvin. 

AM  A  LI  A    IN   THE  DUNG  RON  OF   LAMB  TONTIDL 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  for  a  man 
like  the  Baron  Ko^mperhimniel  to  be 
otherwise  than  most  deeply  mortified  at 
incurring  the  resentment  of  a  sovereign 
whose  favorite  adviser  he  had  hitherto 
been,  but  if  any  thing  could  mitigate  hb 
chagrin,  it  was  the  conviction  that  he  bail 
injured,  if  not  ruined,  bis  prospects  as  a 
courtier  and  diplomatist,  in  the  saoed 
cause  of  humanity.  He  was  a  brave,  im* 
selfish  man,  of  very  generous  and  diifal- 
ric  impulses,  and  he  even  yet  would  sot 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  most  onhmj 
though  innocent  lady  whose  affliction  he 
had  fruitlessly  striven  to  mitigate.  He 
resolved  to  obtain,  if  possible,  penniaBOD 
for  her  to  visit  her  doomed  husband  in 
his  dungeon.  He  felt  there  was  no  tina 
to  be  lost,  being  convinced  that  Vonved^ 
death-warrant  would  now  be  speedilr 
si«;ned,  and  orders  issued  forhisexeeation 
within  a  brief  period.  He  therefore  fft 
vately  waited  on  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, who  happened  to  be  a  personal  fiiflDd, 
and  besought  him  to  grant  an  order  ftr 
Amalia  to  have  an  interview  with  Voi^ 
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ved.  The  Minister  admitted  that  he  cer- 
tainly had  power  to  grant  such  an  order 
as  regarded  any  ordinary  prisoner,  but  he 
dared  not  do  it  under  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  in  question,  with- 
out express  permission  of  the  King  himself. 
After  urgent  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the 
Baron,  the  Minister  consented  with  many 
misgivings,  to  personally  ask  the  King  to 
issue  the  order  required.  He  did  so,  and 
contrary  to  his  own  expectations.  King 
Frederick  instructed  him  to  give  an  order 
for  Amalia  to  see  her  husband  once  in 
every  twenty-four  hours,  prior  to  his  exe- 
ention.  She  was  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
main two  hours  alone  with  him  in  his 
dungeon,  each  interview.  No  person, 
whatever,  was  to  be  allowed  to  accompa- 
ny her  beyond  the  outer  gates  6f  Cita- 
dellet  Frederikshavn. 

Even  this  boon  was  received  with  trans- 
iK)rt.  Baron  Koemperhimmel  was  of  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  best  for  Amalia  to 
proceed  alone  to  the  Citadel  and  present 
ner  order.  She  did  so.  General  Poulsen, 
the  commandant,  read  the  Minister's  order 
with  profound  astonishment,  but  he  knew 
well  it  was  no  forgery,  and  therefore  ad- 
mitted her  with  considerable  reluctance 
and  misgiving.  The  captain  of  the  guard 
was  ordered  to  conduct  her  past  the  chain 
of  sentinels  to  the  dungeon-door.  The 
warder  who  accompanied  him  opened  it 
just  sufficiently  for  Amalia  to  pass,  and 
the  captain  of  the  guard  gravely  intimated 
that  she  was  at  liberty  to  enter  and  re- 
main within  for  the  space  of  two  hours. 

As  the  door  clanged  behind  her,  and 
its  bolts  and  bars  jarred  horribly  in  their 
iron  sockets,  Amalia  felt  for  one  instant 
as  though  she  would  fall  dead.  A  thick 
film  was  before  her  eyes,  yet  she  could 
dimly  see  through  it  the  form  of  her  hus- 
band recumbent  on  his  bench,  and  then 
the  rattling  of  his  fetters  sounded  like 
thunder  in  her  ears  as  he  fiiirly  leapt  to 
the  center  of  the  dungeon,  as  far  as  his 
body-chain  would  permit,  and  extended 
his  hands  with  an  exceeding  great  cry. 
She  reeled  forward  —  his  arms  inclosed 
her  like  bars  of  steel — she  clung  convuls- 
ively to  his  neck — and  sank  almost  uncon- 
scious on  his  breast.  He  bore  her  to  the 
bench,  and  folded  her  to  his  wildlv-beat- 
ing  heart.  Then  the  strong  man  wept 
bitterlv  and  aloud. 

And  so,  sobbing  and  weeping,  and 
clinging  yet  closer  unto  each  other,  they 
sat  until  the  edge  of  the  agony  of  meeting 


was  blunted.  No  word  was  uttered  about 
forgiveness.  The  very  fact  that  he  held 
his  wife  to  his  heart  told  Yon  ved  that  she 
had  more  than  forgiven  him — that  she 
loved  him  more  than  ever. 

Amalia  at  length  raised  her  quivenng, 
tear-bedewed  face. 

"  O  my  husband !  dear  God !  dear 
God !" 

"  My  wife  I  my  darling,  noble  wife  I" 

Vonved  tenderly  raised  her  head  with 
his  fettered  hands :  his  chains  clanked. 
Amalia  shuddered  and  shivered  at  the 
sickening  sound. 

"  O  God !  to  see  thee  thus  I" 

"  King  Frederick  may  fetter  ray  limbs, 
but  my  soul  is  free.  Lars  Vonved  in  a 
dungeon  can  scorn  and  defy  Denmark's 
king  in  a  palace." 

Amalia  clutched  at  Vonved's  fetters 
with  her  delicate  hands,  as  though  to 
rend  them  asunder. 

"  Oh !  that  my  tears,  that  my  heart's 
blood,  could  melt  these  cruel  chains ! 
O  my  husband  1  would  to  God  that  I 
could  die  for  thee !" 

Vonved  only  enfolds  her  yet  tighter, 
and  his  great  heart  beats  yet  faster. 

"They  will  murder  thee  I  They  will 
kill  thee  by  hellish  tortures  !  I  can  not 
die  to  save  thee,  but  I  will  die  with  thee ! 
When  thou  diest  I  die !" 

"  Thou  shalt  not  die,  my  soul's  idol ! 
Thy  God  will  cherish  thee.  One  so  pure 
and  giod  as  thou  art  is  very  precious  un- 
to him." 

"  Christ  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me ! 
My  Saviour,  look  on  me  in  yearning  com- 
passion !     Pity  me,  O  my  God  I" 

"He  does  pity  thee,  my  wife  I  God 
looks  down  on  thee  from  his  throne  above 
the  heavens.  Comfort  1  courage  !  hope ! 
Thy  God  is  my  God.  He  has  not  forsak- 
en me,  wretched  as  I  am." 

"  Surely  thou  canst  not  —  thou  darest 
not  hope  that  God  will  deliver  thee  by  a 
miracle — and  naught  less  can  save  thee 
now  ?" 

The  old  inscrutable  smile  once  again 
wreathed  Vonved's  lips. 

"  Human  means  must  and  will,  by  God's 
permission  and  blessing,  work  my  deliver- 
ance," said  he  in  a  tone  of  calm  and  pro- 
found confidence. 

These  mysterious  words  and  the  air 
with  which  they  were  uttered  caused 
Amalia  to  glance  at  him  in  mute  amaze, 
and  almost  with  affright.  He  met  her 
look  with  a  beaming  gaze  of  deepest  love, 
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and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead  in  a 
long  clinging  kiss.  He  presently  evaded 
her  questions  by  desiring  the  recital  of 
her  eiforts  to  obtain  his  pardon — Com- 
mandant Ponlsen  having  already  briefly 
informed  him  of  the  powerful  yet  vain 
effort  made  on  his  behalf  She  told  him. 
He  listened  with  intense  interest,  and  ex- 
pressed his  warm  gratitude  to  the  three 
eminent  men  who  from  the  most  gene- 
rous and  honorable  motives  had  dared  so 
much  to  save  him.  He  expressed  no  sur- 
prise whatever  at  the  conduct  of  the  King. 
It  was  precisely  in  accordance  with  the 
character  he  alwavs  ascribed  to  Fred- 
erick.  Hut  the  behavior  of  his  own 
child,  Wilhelm  Yonved,  delighted  him 
beyond  measure.  His  exultation  was  ex- 
cessive, and  he  would  have  Araalia  to  re- 
peat over  and  over  again  the  very  words 
of  denial,  and  defense,  and  threatening, 
spoken  by  the  marvelous  child  to  the 
Kinix — he  made  her  describe  minutelv, 
even  the  attitude  of  Wilhelm  and  the 
tones  of  his  voice.  He  seemed  for  a 
while  to  absolutelv  forget  his  own  terri- 
ble  fate  in  the  fiery  rapture  of  being  the 
father  of  such  a  boy.  But  his  wife 
thought  not  his  thoughts.  Her  child 
was  a  Valdemar  —  she  was  not.  She 
piteously  aroused  her  husband  from  his ; 
proud  abstraction.  I 

"  They  will  soon  be  here  to  tear  me  ' 
from  thee.     O  God !  how  canst  thou "  I 

"  If  I  jjlorv  so  in  mv  bov,  thinkest  thou 
I  forget  thou  art  his  mother  ?"  tenderly  ' 
and  solemnly  replied  he,  instantly  arous- 1 
ills'  himself  from  his  iovous  reverie,  and  ' 
concentrating  all  his  trained  stupendous 
intellect  on  the  one  great  subject  of  his 
own  life  or  death.     "  Courage,  my  darling 
wit(? !  What!  thinkest  thou  that  when  all 
human  aid  api)ears  to  fail  him,  Lars  Von- 
ved  is  still  without  a  Inst  resource  to  baf- 
fle the  direst  malice  of  his  foes  ?" 

Amalia  could  <;nly  respond  by  a  despair- 
iuix  sob. 

"'  There  is  one  who  will  be  the  instru- 
ment of  saving  me." 

Amalia  gazinl  at  him  in  dumb  surprise. 

'*  With  her  aid  1  shall  never  die  bv  the 
hands  of  the  headsman." 

^'  Hrr  aid  I" 

"Tiiy  aid.  'Tis  thou  who  wilt  save 
me." 

Amalia  spake  not,  but  she  devoured 
every  eloquent  lineament  of  her  husband's 
flee,  and  triod  to  read  his  unfathomable 
eves — in  vain. 


Yonved  saw  she  doubted  ^^vhethcr  he 
did  not  madly  mock  and  sport  with  their 
mutual  misery,  and  he  ceased  his  enig- 
matical language. 

"  Listen,  my  wife,"  whispered  he,  "  and 
as  thou  wouldst  yet  again  sleep  happilr 
on  my  bosom,  remember  every  sjllabie  1 
utter.  I  told  thee  that  my  grandaire, 
Knut  Yonved,  yet  lives  ?" 

She  made  a  mcchauical  gesture  of  as- 
sent. 

^^  Thou  must  this  night  see  him.  This 
is  what  thou  must  do.  On  quitting  my 
dungeon,  go  straight  to  Nyhavn  Byens 
Side,  and  hnd  the  dwelling  of  one  Carl 
Jetsmark,  an  cx-sergcant  of  Rantsaw's 
regiment  of  Funen  dragoons.  Tell  him 
that  I  have  sent  thee  to  him.  If  he  ask 
thee  for  a  token,  show  him  this." 

Yonved  drew  off  his  finger  the  massive 
gold  signet-ring,  with  its  peculiar  engrav- 
ed legend — the  same  which  ho  had  used 
to  seal  the  paper  he  gave  to  Captain  Maj, 
on  board  the  Camperdown,  and  whidi 
had  not  been  taken  from  him,  and  handed 
it  to  Amalia. 

^^  Should  he  require  more — as  he  doubt- 
less will,  for  he  is  as  cautious  and  shrevd 
as  fiiithful — ask  him  if  lie  can  remember 
the  sacred  oath  he  sware  long  years  ago 
amidst  the  ashes  of  the  Kings  of  Den- 
mark, of  the  line  of  Yaldemar,  in  Roe* 
skilde  Cathedral.  And  remind  him  that 
you  know  that  Sergeant  Jetsmark  wai 
long  the  trusted  orderly  of  Knut  Vonvedi 
Count  of  Elsinore." 

"And  then?" 

''And  then  he  will  believe  thee,  aad 
say  he  is  at  thy  service.  Ask  him  to  in- 
stantly conduct  thee  to  Knut  Yonved 
whose  secret  retreat  he  knows,  and  wlm 
thou  art  in  the  presence  of  that  grand  old 
man,  tell  him  whom  thoii  art,  ana  ask  him 
to  give  unto  thee  that  which  will  save  tlw 
life  of  his  grandson,  Lars  Yonved.** 

"  That  which  will  save  thy  life,**  me- 
chanically repeated  Amalia. 

"Ay,  this  very  night  Knut  Yonved 
completes  his  one  hundred  and  fonith 
year,  but  I  doubt  not  God  will  enablehSm 
to  understand  what  thou  requirest." 

Yonved  paused.  His  wife  had  breath- 
lessly listened  to  his  words,  and  eveiy 
one  had  sunk  deeply  into  her  soul. 

^^If  Knut  Yonved  asks  thee  for  prooA 
that  I  really  sent  thee  —show  him  my  aw- 
net-ring,  and  tell  him  that  thouah  A$ 
fi/u'ji  h(t8  sailed  faat^  the  eagle  ha$  <A 
length   dropped  the  dtcord  an   iU  AeL 
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That  will  suffice.  He  will  then  give  thee 
the  tooth  of  a  Greenland  whale,  curiously 
carved  with  representations  of  marine  ob- 
jects. The  root,  or  broad  end  of  that 
whale's  tooth  is  surmounted  by  a  silver 
Neptune's  head." 

Amalia  gave  Vonved  a  piercing  look, 
not  altogether  devoid  of  reproachful 
doubt,  as  though  to  say :  "  Dost  thou 
indeed  Jest  with  death  ?"  Her  husband 
suiiled  gently  and  significantly. 

"  Nigher,  my  wife !  nigher  yet !" 

He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom  till  their 
lips  almost  met — till  their  eyes  flashed 
into  each  other. 

"  Patience,  sweet  wife,  and  thou  wilt 
soon  know  all.  Thou  wilt  bring  that 
whale's  tooth  to  me  on  thy  next  visit,  for 
with  it  in  my  hand  I  am  saved — without 
it  I  am  lost." 

Amalia  would  have  cned  out,  woman- 
like, at  these  mysterious  and  terrible 
words,  but  her  husband  closed  her  lips 
with  his  own. 

"  Hush,  Amalia !"  whispered  he  ;  "  do 
not  forget  that  tyrants  are  cunning  as  well 
as  strong  and  cruel.     He  who  built  this 
dungeon  may  have  supplied  its  walls  with 
ears,  in  imitation  of  a  certain  hideous  des- 
pot of  olden  time,  whom  history  has  care- 
fully hoisted  to  the  summit  of  an  immor- 
tal gibbet.  Hear  me — thou  alone.   When 
thou  placest  in  my  hand  that  whale's  tooth, 
I  shall  examine  it  untU  I  find  a  small  black 
dot,  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  repre- 
senting the  muzzle  of  one  of  the  low  guns 
of  a  man-of-war,  etched  and  outlined  in 
Indian  ink  on  one  side  of  the  tooth.    That 
black  dot  is  in  reality  a  miniature  steel 
knob,  connected  with  a  powerful  spring. 
I  shall  press  the  dot — it  will  act  on  the 
spring — and  the  Neptune's  head  forming 
the  top,  or  crown  of  the  tooth,  will  fly  up, 
revealing  a  hollow    space.      From    that 
space  I  shall  draw  forth  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, folded  to  fit  the  orifice,  and  writ- 
ten all  over  with  mystic  Gothic  charac- 
ters, which  are  decipherable  only  by  one 
of  the  line  of  Valdemar,  who  has  been 
taught,  like  myself,  the  subtlest  mysteries 
of  his  ancient  race.     Beneath  the  parch- 
ment lies  a    small   gold   box,  originally 
made  by  a  famous  Italian  artist  for  Val- 
demar the  Great,  and  which  has  ever  since 
remained  in  our  family,  being  transmitted 
in  a  direct  male  line,  from  heir  to  heir  of 

our  race.    That  little  box " 

Vonved  paused  suddenly  in  his  cautious 
whispering,  and  drew  his  wife's  head  close 
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to  his  mouth.  For  a  minute  or  two  his 
lips  emitted  words  which  would  have 
been  inaudible  to  any  being  present  but 
her  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and 
then,  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
Amalia  struggled  In  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, and  disengaged  her  head,  and  gaz- 
ed at  him  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  awful  emotion  and  horror. 

"  Vonved !"  wailed  she,  in  a  voice  Ut- 
terly unlike  her  own,  "  wilt  thou  do  that  f 
Hast  thou  at  last  renounced  thy  God  ?" 

For  an  instant  Lars  Vonved's  counte- 
nance was  darkened  with  terrible  anger 
— the  first  time  it  had  ever  been  so  dark- 
ened unto  her ;  but  he  subdued  his  pas- 
sion as  quickly  as  it  had  been  evoked, 
and  simply  ejaculated : 

"  What  I  does  my  own  wife  think  I  am 
capable  of  committing  that  which  some 
deem  to  be  the  unpardonable  sin  ?  Ne- 
ver I  Let  them  rend  me  limb  from  limb, 
and  burn  my  body,  and  scatter  my  ashes 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven — ^but  never 
will  I  lay  impious  hands  on  the  sanctuary 
of  my  own  life !  So  long  as  I  am  permit- 
ted to  live — so  long  shall  I  deem  it  that 
my  Creator  wills  it  that  I  should  live. 
Many  of  the  race  of  Valdemar  have  died 
violent  deaths ;  but  never  has  one  per- 
ished by  his  own  hand.  Thinkest  thou 
that  I  will  be  the  first  to  do  that  .^" 

"Vonved!" 

"  Thou  hast  grievously  misunderstood 
me,  Amalia." 

Again  he  whispered,  and  at  length  his 
wife  looked  up  in  his  face,  no  longer  in 
repulsive  horror,  but  with  amazement, 
not  unmixed  with  dread  and  terror. 

"  Thou  wilt  do  it,  my  wife  ?" 

"  I  will,  so  help  me  God  !" 

"Amen  !"  fervently  exclaimed  Vonved, 
"and  may  the  great  God  whose  true  serv- 
ant thou  art,  aid  and  bless  thee,  my  dar- 
ling heroic  wife !" 


CHAPTER   XIX. 
KNUT  VONVED  :   JETATIS  CIV. 

The  unhappy  wife  of  Lars  Vonved  on 
quitting  his  dungeon  was  conducted 
through  winding  corridors,  and  across 
courts,  and  past  guard-houses,  and  over 
the  drawbridges  of  the  inner  and  outer 
moats,  until  she  finally  emerged  free  of 
the  terrible  citadel,  and  soon  entered 
Amalie-Gade.  Through  that  fine  street 
22 
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she  walked  almost  mechanically,  and  when 
she  arrived  at  Amalienborg,  (a  magnifi- 
cent and  unparalleled  place,  formed  of 
four  superb  marble  palaces  intersecting 
the  street,)  she  grew  so  bewildered  that 
she  knew  not  which  Vav  to  turn.  The 
s^tinel  stationed  at  one  of  the  archways 
observed  her  distress,  and  supposing  her 
to  be  a  stranger,  kindly  inquired  if  he 
could  direct  her.  She  faltered  that  she 
wished  to  reach  Nvhavn  Bvens  Side,  and 
was  informed  that  she  had  only  to  walk 
straight  onward.  This  little  incident 
aroused  her,  and  with  a  shudder  she  re- 
called to  mind  what  she  miist  do  that 
night,  and  therefore  she  felt  the  imperi- 
ous necessity  to  master  her  anguish  and 
her  despair,  and  nerve  herself  for  the  in- 
evitable cominjj  trials. 

Eight  o'clock  struck  as  she  passed 
through  the  little  street  leading  from  St. 
AnndB  Plads  to  Nyhavn,  and  one  of  the 
quaint  old  watchmen  of  Copenhagen,  muf- 
fled in  his  thick  uniform  great-coat,  with 
huge  fur  cap  on  head,  and  staff  in  hand, 
and  lantern  at  belt,  uplifted  his  voice  and 
began  to  chant,  with  long-drawn  intona- 
tion and  hoarse  guttural  emphasis,  the 
first  verse  of  the  Watchman's  Song.  Tlie 
watchmen  of  Copenhagen  yet  continue 
the  ancient  custom  of  chanting  a  species 
of  song  or  hymn,  commencing  at  eight  in 
the  evening,  and  continu(?d  at  intervals 
till  five  in  the  morning,  a  fresh  and  appro- 
priate verse  being  chanted  every  success- 
ive hour.  Amalia  clutched  her  hands 
tightly 'over  her  throbbing  breast,  and  lis- 
tened with  a  strange  thrill  to  the  solemn 
and  poetical  stanza — the  first  of  the  song 
— being  chanted  at  this  particular  hour : 

"  Niaar  Morket  Jorden  blinder 

Og  Diujen  tager  af^ 
Den  Tid  os  d<i  pna minder 

Oni  Dodrns  morke  Grav ; 
Lya  for  os,  Jet^n  fodl 

Bid  fmert  et  Fjed 

Til  G ravens  JSfed, 
Off  (fir  en  saliff  Dod  .'''* 

"  OiT  Jliv  en  salie  DOd !"  murmured  she. 

*  The  Jibove  mav  bo  HU'rallv  translated : 

"  When  darkness  blinds  the  earth, 
And  the  day  declines, 
That  time  then  ua  reminda 

Of  deathV  dark  grave. 
Shine  on  us,  Jenu  sweet, 
At  every  step 

To  the  grave-plaee,  [burial-place] 
And  grant  a  blissful  death." 


"Tis  a  Christian  prayer;  but  what  ft 
death  have  they  doomed  him  to  safier  on 
the  morrow !  Despsur  not  yet,  my  heart  I 
for  He  who  died  a  yet  more  cruel  death 
on  the  accursed  tree  hath  said  :  ^  Come  un- 
to me,  all  ye  who  are  weary  and  heavy- 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  I'  And  it 
is  written :  '  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  ye !'  Predolu 
promises !  millions  have  ye  sustalhed,  and 
oh  !  may  I  have  faith  to  cling  unto  them 
and  believe  in  them  with  all  niy  heart,  all 
my  strength,  all  my  soul.  Faith !  ah ! 
faith  is  the  one  thing  needful.'* 

It  was  a  dark,  blasty,  tempestnoos 
night.  The  fierce  black  east  wind  from 
the  roaring  Baltic  swept  in  heavy  goats 
across  the  harbor,  and  howled  down  Ny- 
havn until  it  expanded  in  savage  eddying 
swirls  and  flaws  in  Kongens  Nytonr. 
Very  few  people  were  abroad.  Amalit 
hesitated  whom  to  address,  until  she  saw 
a  one-armed  porter  in  the  act  of  olosiDff 
the  great  entrance-gate  of  a  court  of 
houses,  and  he  proved  so  deaf  that  she 
had  much  difficulty  in  making  him  oom- 
preh^nd  that  she  sought  the  residence  of 
one  Sergeant  Carl  Jetsraark.  She  had 
applied  right,  however,  for  the  mail  mo- 
tioned her  to  enter  the  court,  and  direot- 
ing  her  to  one  of  the  houses,  intimated 
that  the  person  she  sought  resided  on. the 
top-story — for  the  houses  of  Copenhagen 
are  generally  built  like  those  of  £dinbai|di 
and  other  cities,  on  the  principle  of  a  nuun 
common  staircase,  and  separate  dwelfings 
on  each  floor  or  flat.  On  the  top  hmdiog 
she  found  three  doors,  which  she  had  to 
grope  for  in  the  dark,  and  knocking  at 
hazard  at  one  of  them,  it  was  opened  m  a 
haggard,  blear-eyed  woman,  who  held  a 
ruslili^ht  in  one  hand  and  shaded  its  dim 
flickenng  flame  with  the  other.  **  Next 
door !''  grumbled  the  hag,  and  she  in- 
stantly slammed  her  own  door  in  the  free 
of  the  applicant.  Amalia  shivered  and 
shuddered,  and  felt  sick  at  heart  as  ihe 
knocked  at  the  middle  door  of  the  three. 
It  was  quickly  opened  to  the  extent  of  a 
I  few  inches  only,  and  a  little  old  woman 
dressed  in  Friesland  fashion  with  a  plate 
of  silver  on  each  side  her  head,  and  a  enri- 
ously  fashioned  frontlet  of  the  same  metal, 
perked  forward  a  sour,  wrinkled,  wiiened 
visage,  and  querulously  demanded  what 
was  wanted  ? 

''Does  Sergeant  Carl    JetsmaA  lire 
here  ?" 

''  What  do  you  want  with  him  ?**  dmip- 
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\j  retorted  the  crone,  in  a  harsh  cracked 
voice. 

"  Does  he  live  here,  my  good  woman  ?" 

"  If  you  know  I  am  a  good  woman,  you 
ought  also  to  know  whether  the  man  you 
seek  lives  here." 

"  Let  the  woman  in !"  shouted  a  stern 
quick  voice  from  an  inner  room.  "  I  am 
here!     Let  her  in,  Henne !" 

At  this  peremptory  command  the  old 
woman  grumblingly  admitted  the  un- 
known visitor  into  a  short  passage,  at  the 
end  of  which  an  open  door  showed  the  in- 
terior of  a  room.  Its  floor  was  large  but 
irregularly  shaped,  and  the  actual  space 
was  very  much  circumscribed,  owing  to 
the  room  being  merely  a  garret,  and  two 
sides  of  the  roof  slanted  so  that  there  was 
only  a  width  of  a  few  feet  down  the  cen- 
ter of  the  floor  where  a  person  of  mode- 
rate stature  could  walk,  upright.  In  one 
corner  stood  a  bed,  without  posts  or  cur- 
tains or  canopy,  as  customary  in  Denmark ; 
and  a  nest  of  drawers,  a  great  oak  chest, 
a  deal  table,  a  few  beech-wood  chairs,  and 
some  trifling  articles  of  domestic  utility, 
completed  the  humble  furniture.  Every 
thing  betokened  poverty — not  poverty  of 
a  squalid  grinding  nature,  but  decent  re- 
spectable poverty ;  and  whatever  the 
moral  qualities  of  old  Friesland  Henne 
might  be,  she  at  any  rate  kept  her  hum- 
ble home  notably  clean.  By  the  side  of 
the  stove — that  universal  household  fix- 
ture in  Scandinavia — sat  a  man  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  wearing  a  threadbare 
undress  military  uniform,  and  a  bear-skin 
cap.  He  looked  what  he  really  was — a 
war-worn  superannuated  veteran.  In  his 
left  hand  he  held  a  pipe,  in  his  right  a 
book  which  he  had  been  reading  by  the 
dull  yellow  light  of  an  antique  bronze 
^amp  supplied  with  whale  oil;  and  on 
his  Knee  Wiis  crouched  a  huge  black  cat, 
who  ceased  purring  and  expanded  his 
great  green  eyes  with  a  suspicious  stare 
at  the  stranger. 

When  Amalia  entered  the  room,  the 
old  soldier  merely  lowered  his  book,  and 
took  the  pipe  from  his  lips,  whilst  he  gazed 
in  evident  surprise  at  her  muffled  figure, 
and  gruffly  asked  her  name  and  business. 

"  You  are  ex-Sergeant  Carl  Jetsmark  ?" 

"  That  is  my  name." 

"  You  served  many  years  in  Rantzaw^s 
regiment  of  Funen  dragoons  ?" 

"I  did;  what  of  that?" 

"  I  only  asked  to  be  quite  sure  I  had 
found  the  right  person." 


"  Well,  I  am  the  man.  Your  busi- 
ness ?"  with  increasing  gruflmess  and  im- 
patience. 

Amalia  stepped  quietly  forward  and 
threw  back  the  shawl  which  had  hitherto 
covered  her  head  in  the  manner  of  a  hood, 
and  almost  concealed  her  countenance. 
The  veteran  gave  one  quick,  searching 
glance  at  her,  and  his  whole  manner  in- 
stantly changed.  He  pushed  the  cat  off 
his  knee,  laid  down  his  pipe  and  book  on 
table  by  his  side,  and  rose  with  an  air  of 
respectful  alacrity. 

"  A  lady !"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  tone  of 
decision.     "  Pardon  my  rudeness." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  pardon.  I  have 
come  here  on  a  matter  of  pressing  import- 
ance.    Life  or  death  are  in  the  balance." 

"  What  can  I  do,  lady  ?  Whom  does 
your  business  concern  ?". 

Amalia  drew  a  step  nigher  the  old  sol- 
dier, and  glancing  significantly  at  Henne, 
who  had  sidled  up  to  listen  with  an  air  of 
mingled  spite  and  curiosity,  she  whis- 
pered : 

"  It  concerns  one  dead  to  the  world, 
but  alive  to  you." 

A  gleam  of  vivid  intelligence  lighted  up 
the  sergeant's  rugged  face. 

"  I  wish '  to  speak  with  you  alone,  and 
at  once.     Time  is  short." 

"  Henne !  leave  us  alone,"  cried  Jets- 
mark. 

The  old  woman  affected  deafness,  and 
vigorously  dusted  a  chair  with  her  green 
fringed  apron. 

"  Do  you  hear,  wife  ?  This  lady  wishes 
to  speak  in  private  with  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Carl,  it  is,  as  you  truly  say, 
a  bitter  cold  achebone  night.  We  shall 
hear  of  wrecks  on  the  east  coast  by  morn- 
ing, for  a  gale  like  this  never  blows  its  fill 
without " 

Here  her  husband,  with  a  muttered 
malediction  on  her  hypocritical  stupidity,- 
interrupted  her  by  taking  her  by  the  arm 
and  leading  her  out  of  the  room  into  an 
inner  chamber  or  closet.  He  said  some- 
thing impressive  which  quieted  her  angry 
remonstrances,  and  then  bolted  her  in — a 
summary  and  soldier-like  way  of  settling 
the  matter  I 

"  Now,  lady,"  said  he,  in  a  low  earnest 
tone,  coming  back  to  Amalia,  as  she  trem- 
blingly stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
"  we  are  quite  alone,  and  can  not  be  over- 
heard. On  whose  behalf  have  you  sought 
me?" 

"  The  Count  of  Elsinore.'» 
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Tlie  iron-visaged  old  sergeant  could  not 
suppress  a  lioarso  ejaculation,  and  he  gazed 
more  piercingly  than  ever  at  the  pale  fea- 
tures of  his  mysterious  visitor. 

'*  What  Count  ?"  cautiously  said  he, 
after  a  brief,  thoughtful  pause.  "  It  is  said 
the  Count  of  Elsidoro  is  dead,  and  the 
race  extinct." 

"  Said  !"  mounifully  echoed  Ainalia, 
"  whatever  is  said,  you  at  least  know,  as 
well  as  any  man  living,  that  the  reverse  is 
the  fact." 

"  Give  me  some  token,  lady,  that  I  may 
know  whom  yon  are — or  at  least,  that  I 
may  have  confidence  in  you." 

''  I  will :  behold  this." 

She  held  forth  the  signet-ring  w^hich 
her  husband  had  given  her.  Sergeant 
Jetsmark  took  and  held  it  closely  to  the 
lamp.     He  recognized  it  in  a  moment. 

"  I  know  the  signet,  lady,  but  he  who 
sent  it " 

"  Told  me  to  ask  Sergeant  Jetsmark  if 
he  remembered  the  oath  he  solemnly 
swore  many  years  ago  in  the  vaults  of 
Koeskildo  Cathedral,  amidst  the  sacred 
ashes  of  the  kings  of  the  line  of  Val- 
deniar." 

"  And  did  he  tell  aught  more  ?" 

"  He  said  that  Sergeant  Jetsmark  for 
many  years  was  the  orderly  of  General 
Knut  Vonved,  Count  of  Elsinore ;  that 
the  Count  regarded  him  as  a  loyal  and 
devoted  follower,  and  honored  him  with 
unreserved  and  implicit  confidence.  He 
said,  moreover " 

"  Enough,  madanie  !  I  ask  no  more. 
Only  one  can  have  sent  you  to  me— rLars 
Vonved  ?" 

"He  did!" 

The  lips  of  the  old  soldier  quivered  in 
doubt  and  hesitation,  as  he  slowly  ex- 
claimed : 

"  You  must  indeed  be  a  dear  and  trust- 
ed friend,  lady,  or  he  would  never  have 
sent  you  to  me." 

"  I  am  his  wife !"  solemnly  answered 
Amalia. 

"  His  wife,  ah  1  my  God  !  what  a  blind 
old  dotard  am  I  not  to  have  suspected  as 
much !  HLs  wife !  yes.  Colonel  Orvig's 
daughter?  Av,  I  knew  vour  father — I 
saw  him  fall.  I  was  stationed,  a  dis- 
mounted dragoon,  at  the  Lillebalder  bat- 
tery, when  your  father  came  up  to  in- 
spirit us.  He  spake  a  few  words  to  me, 
and  was  just  turning  away  when  a  live 
shell  fell  at  our  feet.  It  burst — I  esoapo«l 
unhurt — your  father  received  his  death- 


wound.    He  died    on  the   spot  in  mj 
arms." 

Amalia  sighed  heavily,  and  made  an  in- 
voluntary gesture  of  impatience.  The  old 
sergeant  noticed  it  and  hastily  resumed : 

"  Command  me,  honored  lady,  I  am  at 
your  sei*vice." 

"  You  know  the  secret  retreat  of  Knnt 
Vonved :  conduct  me  to  him." 

''  I  will.  Ah !  Himlen !  that  the  misfaty 
old  warrior  should  be  compelled  to  hide 
like  a  hunted  beast  of  prey !  That  the 
noblest  and  wisest  of  the  Yaldemars  dare 
not  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  the  land  his  an- 
cestors ruled  for  centuries — the  land  for 
which  he  has  fought  and  bled,  and  both 
his  sons  died !  Lady !  I  have  been  by  his 
side  in  battle  when  he  bore  himself  like  a 
demigod ;  he  now  is  helpless,  and  the  very 
fact  of  his  existence  is  only  intrusted  to  a 
poor  old  worn-out  soldier  like  me.  Bat  a 
day  of  retribution  will  come,  as  sure  as 
God  reigns  in  heaven !" 

"Time!"  murmured  Amalia,  ^time, 
my  friend,  is  fleeting !" 

Jetsmark  made  a  respectful  ji^tnre  of 
assent,  and  immediately  unbolted  the  door 
of  the  closet,  and  calleu  to  his  wife  to  oome 
forth.  The  old  woman  sullenly  complied, 
and  scowled  most  viciously  at  the  innocent 
cause  of  her  brief  banishment  from  her 
own  hearth. 

^'  Henne,  I  am  going  forth  with  tlui 
lady,  and  may  be  some  hours  away." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I"  snapped  the  shrew- 
ish Henne, ''  to  go  out  at  this  time  of  nigiit, 
with  a — a  nobody  knows  who !" 

^^  Hold  thy  tongne,  woman !"  angrilj 
retorted  Jetsmark,  as  he  cast  over  hv 
shoulders  his  threadbare  old  dragoon's 
cloak,  ^^  or,  thou3:uid  devils  I  may  Ole 
Lukoie  fly  away  with  you." 

The  incensed  Henne  was  in  the  act  of 
commencing  a  bitter  tirade,  but  Amalii 
laid  down  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  tables 
saying : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  so  mndk 
trouble  :  pray  accept  this." 

^'  Gold  !"  ejaculated  Henne,  ponncing 
on  the  unexpected  prize  like  a  hawk  on  s 
mouse,  "  a  real  Frederick  d'or !  Many*! 
the  weary  day  since  I  last  saw  and  toudied 
red  gold !"  And  in  the  ecstasy  of  her 
delight  she  rubbed,  and  smelt,  and  even 
tasted  the  piece,  finishing  by  balancfaig  it 
on  the  ti]>  of  her  yellow  skinny  forefinger, 
triumphantly  ejaculating  —  "Gteldl  red 
gold  !  king's  gold !" 

Jetsmark  cast  one  glance  at  his  irift^ 
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gloomily  expressive  of  unutterable  con- 
tempt for  her  groveling  avarice,  and  then 
opened  the  door  to  depart.  Henne,  there- 
upon for  a  moment  ceased  to  apostrophize 
the  Frederick  d'or  that  she  might  hold 
the  lamp  to  light  them  down  the  well-like 
staircase. 

On  emerging  into  Nyhavn  Byens  Side, 
Jetsmark  skirted  Kongens  Nytorv,  and 
led  the  way  down  the  long  Storre  Strand, 
crassed  the  canal  at  its  end,  and  pro- 
ceeded past  the  ancient  Borson,  or  Ex- 
change ;  then  across  the  harbor  to  Christ- 
ianshavn  —  a  part  of  Copenhagen  sur- 
rounded by  water  and  forming  the  main 
shipping  quarter  of  the  port.  The  streets 
here  are  narrow,  short  and  jumbled :  the 
houses  tall,  dark,  and  dismal  in  their  gen- 
eral aspect.  The  only  object  which  a 
stranger  would  care  to  visit  Christian- 
shavn  to  behold,  is  the  church  of  Our  Sa- 
viour. It  has  a  wondrous  spire,  richly 
adorned,  piercing  the  air  like  a  tapering 
spear,  to  the  hight  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred feet,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  globe, 
sustaining  a  statue  of  the  Saviour.  A 
marvelous  staircase  winds  round  the  out- 
side  of  this  spire  quite  to  the  summit,  and 
he  who  ascends  thither  ought  to  have 
sturdy  legs  and  steady  nerves. 

Passing  by  this  church  the  old  sergeant 
traversed  street  after  street,  lane  after 
lane,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  hare  doub- 
ling on  her  hunters,  until  Amalia  grew  be- 
wildered and  breathless,  and  inwardly 
suspected  that  the  sergeant  was  by  no 
means  going  the  directest  route  to  their 
destination,  but  rather  adopting  the  most 
circuitous  he  possibly  could,  as  though  to 
cunningly  throw  any  unseen  pursuer  off 
the  scent.  At  length,  however,  he  reached 
a  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Vilders  Plads,  to- 
wards the  noithern  extremitv  of  Christ- 
ianshavn,  arid  nodding  his  head  towards 
an  isolated  house,  he  whispered  the  ex- 
pressive monosyllable :  "  Here !"  It  was 
a  long,  low,  brick  building,  having  a 
ground-floor  only,  surmounted  by  a  very 
steep  and  high  slated  roof.  In  the  middle 
of  the  front  was  a  porch,  common  enough 
in  the  suburbs  of  Scandinavian  towns,  and 
in  the  villages. 

Sergeant  Jetsmark  opened  a  little  lat- 
tice-door, and  walked  through  a  small 
garden  until  he  reached  the  porch.  He 
beckoned  Amalia  close  to  his  side,  and 
whispered  :  *'  Be  silent  until  I  tell  you  to 
speak."  He  then  stooped  down  and 
sought  in  the  dark  for  a  slightly  project- 


ing broad  nail-head  i«  the  wooden  frame- 
post  on  the  right  hand.  Having  found 
it,  he  felt  for  a  piece  of  whip-cord 
attached  to  the  nail-head,  and  ran  his 
fingers  along  the  cord  till  he  felt  the  other 
end  pegged  in  the  earth  about  a  couple  of 
feet  on  one  side  the  porch.  Near  to  this 
peg  he  felt  a  very  small  brass  ring,  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  raised  an  iron  plate  cov- 
ering a  square  hole  a  foot  deep.  At  the 
bottom  was  a  wooden  knob,  which  Jets- 
mark pulled — thereby  ringing  a  private 
bell,  the  tinkling  of  which  would  at  once 
notify  to  the  inmates  of  the  house  that  a 
trusted  friend  sought  admittance.  Hard- 
ly  a  minute  elapsed  ere  a  slide  above  the 
door  of  the  porch  was  withdrawn,  and  a 
tremulous  voice  asked  who  was  there  ? 

"Your  ancient  comrade,  Carl,  of  Rant- 
zaw's  dragoons !"  answered  Jetsmark. 

This  reply  was  instantly  followed  by 
the  rattling  of  a  chain  and  the  withdrawal 
of  bolts.  Then  the  door  opened,  and  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  with  an  oil  lamp  in 
his  hand,  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
When  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Amalia  he 
started  and  uttered  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  alarm,  but  Jetsmark  hastily 
spake  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  dialect 
which  Amalia  could  not  comprehend,  but 
which  was  simple  Friesian,  for  both  the 
old  men  were  natives  of  the  island  of 
Amager,  (near  Copenhagen,)  which  was 
colonized  by  East  -  Frieslanders  nearly 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  and  to  this 
day  their  descendants  mainly  people  it — 
retaining  their  own  peculiar  language, 
laws,  and  tribunals.  Whatever  Jetsmark 
said,  the  eflEect  of  his  words  was  apparent 
in  the  surprise  and  hesitation  evinced  by 
the  retainer  of  Knut  Vonved.  The  ser- 
geant gave  him  no  time  for  consideration, 
but  promptly  led  Amalia  within  the  porch, 
and  motioned  his  old  comrade  to  re-bolt 
it.  The  latter  then  led  the  way  into  a 
sort  of  antechamber  —  half-parlor,  half- 
kitchen.  By  the  stove  "  crooned"  an 
aged  dame,  seated  on  a  low  stool.  Like 
Jetsmark's  wife  she  wore  the  Friesland 
costume,  but  her  elbows  rested  on  her 
knees,  and  her  &ce  was  buried  in  her 
hands,  and  she  rocked  to  and  fro,  as 
though  in  pain  or  tribulation. 

Again  Jetsmark  and  the  old  servant, 
Veit  Pedersen,  excnanged  a  few  earnest 
whispered  sentences  and  then  the  sergeant 
respectfully  requested  Amalia  to  with- 
draw the  shawl  which  vailed  her  counte- 
nance.    She  did  so,  and  for  the  first  time 
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looked  fully  at  Veit  Pcderaen.  She  saw 
a  thin  withered  old  man,  seventy-seven 
years  of  age,  who  stooped  considerably,  \ 
and  evidently  was  very  weak,  and  totter- 
ing slowly  to  his  grave.  His  face  was 
filled  with  rugged  lines  and  he  had  not  a 
tooth  left  in  his  gums,  and  hardly  a  hair 
on  his  head.  Yet  this  poor  aged  feeble 
creature  had  in  his  prime  been  a  right 
valiant  warrior ;  bravest  of  the  brave ; 
the  best  swordsman  of  liantzaw's  dragoon 
regiment  of  ternble  fame ;  a  man  of  un- 
stained probity,  and  of  devoted  loyalty  to 
the  outlawed  master  whoso  sole  bodv- 
servant  he  had  been  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  His  once  piercing  but  now 
dim  eyes  gleamed  through  their  filmy 
rheum  as  he  gazed  at  the  stranger  lady. 

"Madame  the  Countess,"  said  Jets- 
mark,  ''  may  it  please  you,  my  lady,  to 
now  tell  Pedersen  with  your  own  lips 
who  you  are,  and  the  purport  of  your 
visit  ?" 

Amalia  instantly  compliecl. 

"  Good  friend,"  said  she,  "  I  am  Amalia, 
wife  of  I-.ars  Vonved,  the  grandson  of  your 
master  Knut  Vcmved — whom  I  must  see 
by  command  of  my  husband." 

Veit  Pedersen  muttered  some  inarticu- 
late words,  but  instead  of  replying  direct- 
ly to  Amalia,  he  went  up  to  the  old  wo- 
mau,  Magdale,  his  wife  who  had  hitherto 
not  even  turned  her  head  to  reccard  the 
visitors,  and  shook  her  by  the  shoulder, 
and  spake  eagerly  to  her  in  their  native 
tongue.  She  quickly  turned  her  lack- 
lustre  eyes  towards  Amalia,  and  hastily 
tottered  to  her  feet.  The  husband  and 
wife  drew  quite  nigh  to  Amalia  ere  they 
addressed  her  in  Danish. 

"  Thou  art  hiH  wife !"  cried  Veit. 

"  The  wife  of  Lai-s !"  echoed  Magdale. 

"  It  is  true,  my  friends  ;  I  am  the  wife 
of  Lars  Vonved." 

They  both  looked  at  Sergeant  Jetsmark, 
as  though  to  ask — "  Is  this  indeed  reality  ? 
Or  do  we  dream  ?" 

Jetsmark  promptly  responded. 

"  Veit  and  Mas:dale !  this  lad  v  is  indeed 
the  Countess  of  Elsinore.  I  know  it — I 
have  heard  her  countersiijjns — I  have  seen 
her  tokens — I  will  answer  with  my  life  for 
the  truth  of  her  words.  Obey  her  as  ye 
would  obey  the  County  himself." 

Thereupon  the  two  old  people  seized 
her  hands  and  pressed  them  to  their 
shriveled  lips,  ejaculating  and  sobbing. 
Tliey  would  even  have  knelt  at  her  fee.t 
had  she  not  restrahied  them. 


"  Dear  God !  that  we  should  live  to 
the  wife  of  our  beloved  young  master ! 
llis  wife  I     The  wife  of  Lars  v  onved  I" 
cried  they.     "  lie  slept  in  my  arms  when 
a  little  child,  many  and  many's  the  hour!** 
sobbed  Magdale.     '^He  has  climbed  my 
back  a  thousand  times !"  murmured  Veit, 
^'  I  tauQ^ht  him  all  the  tricks  and  feats  ot 
boyhood — I  recited  to  him  the  deathless 
deeds  of  his  own  glorious  ancestors — I 
gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  arms.    Ay, 
ay,  I  am  a  decrepit  old  worn-out  creature 
now,  but  time  was  when  I  was  as  straight 
as  an   arrow,  as  lithe  as  a  leopard,  as 
strong  as  a  lion,  as  fearless  as  a  Valdemar. 
'Twas  I  who  first  taught  Lars  to  wield  his 
sword,  for  I  once  was  a  matchless  swords- 
man, and  in  many  a  deadly  field  have  I 
fought,  and  fleshed  my  blade,  and  crim- 
soned it  to  the  hilt  with  the   ruddiest 
heart's  blood  of  valiant  foes.     Ay,  ay, 
time  was,  and  time  is.     See  what  I  am 
now!     And  look  at  Magdale,  my  kdyl 
Look  at  my  dear  old  wife — for  she  is  even 
yet  dear  unto  me.    Good  Lord !  fifty  yean 
agone  I  and  Magdale  were  as  handsome 
a  couple  as  ever  sun  shone  on.     We  are* 
both  natives  of  Amager — ^bom  the  same 
month  of  the  same  year  —  and  before  I 
went  to  the  wars  I  courted  her,  and  ah's 
me  !  could  you  have  seen  us  as  we  danced 
on  holidays !     A  finer  young  fellow  than 
myself,  and  a  more  handsome  spriehtly 
damsel  than  Magdale,  never  footed  it  to* 
gether !     In  all  Amager  there  was  not  one 
worthy  to  hold  a  candle  to  her !" 

Veit  Pedersen  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  he  and  Magdale,  with  all  the  natural 
eager  garrulity  of  age,  began  to  remind 
each  other  of  passages  in  their  early  life, 
and  of  incidents  concerning  the  childhood 
and  youth  of  Lars  Vonved.  It  was  a 
touching  scene,  which  at  any  other  time 
would  have  afibcted  and  interested  Ama- 
lia exceedingly,  but  her  heart  was  en- 
wrapped in  the  one  absorbing  idea  of  the 
object  of  her  visit,  and  she  turned  to  Jets- 
mark with  an  appealing  look.  He  under- 
stood her,  and  energetically  reftiinded 
Veit  that  if  he  loved  Lars  Vonved  and 
wfshed  to  aid  to  save  him,  ho  must  lose 
no  time  in  preparing  his  master  to  reeeiYe 
her.  The  old  man  sighed  and  moaned 
like  one  aroused  from  a  pleasant  dream  to 
face  painful  realities,  and  after  excYmxkffag 
a  few  sentences  in  Friesian  with  Jetsmark^ 
quitted  the  room. 

^^I  'have  convinced  Pedersen  that  be 
jnust  rouse  our  old  master  suflSeiently  I0 
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enable  him  to  undei^stand  what  you  re- 
quire^" observed  Jetsmark. 

"Is  there,  then,  a  doubt  of  that?" 
asked  Amalia  with  a  shudder. 

"  God  only  knows  I"  was  the  despond- 
ing reply.  "  He  sometimes,  as  Pedersen 
has  told  me,  hardly  uncloses  his  eyes,  or 
speaks  a  word,  for  days  together.  He 
exists  only  in  the  past  " 

"  But  to-night  ?"  and  Amalia  clasped 
her  hands  with  sickening  apprehension. 

"  To-night,  my  lady  ?  God  is  very 
good.  God  is  all-merciful  and  all-power- 
ful !"  devoutly  exclaimed  the  old  sergeant. 

"  What  meanest  thou  ?" 

"  Madame  the  Countess,  I  hope  and  I 
fear  —  but  hope  is  stronger  than  fear. 
!^nut  Vonved  this  very  night  completes 
the  one  hundred  and  fourth  year  of  his 
age." 

"  I  know  that." 

"True,  my  lady,  but  it  is  fearful  to 
think  of  that^  when  the  life  of  your  hus- 
band depends,  as  I  now  begin  to  tho- 
roughly comprehend,  on  the  fact  that  his 
grandsire  will  this  night  be  able  to  per- 
fectly understand  that  which  you  require 
at  his  hands.  Still  I  hope  that — ha !  here 
is  Veit  Pedersen !" 

Veit  came  back  with  more  animation 
than  he  exhibited  when  he  went.  In 
mingled  Danish  and  Fiiesian,  (which  he 
jumbled  queerly  together,  owing  to  his 
excitement,)  he  announced  that  "his 
Highness  the  Prince"  would  immediately 
"  receive  Madame  the  Countess  of  Elsi- 
nore."  Occasionally,  this  devoted  servant 
and  follower  would  simply  and  affection- 
ately speiik  ^  of  Knut  Vonved  as  "  my 
master ;"  but  he  yet  more  frequently 
proudly  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  prince,"  or 
"  his  highness" — and  the  title  was  real, 
not  imaginary.  Kimt  Vonved  was  by 
birth  a  prince,  albeit  he,  like  the  prior 
heirs  of  the  royal  line  of  Valdemar  subse- 
quent to  their  family  ceasing  to  be  the 
ruling  dynasty  of  Denmark,  virtually  ig- 
nored the  mere  princely  rank,  to  bear  the 
yet  loftier  (because  in  Denmark,  peculiar- 
ly significant  and  symbolical)  title  of 
Count  of  Elsinore — first  subject  of  the 
kingdom.  When,  however,  his  attainder 
specially  restricted  the  forfeiture  of  his 
titles  to  himself,  and  his  grandson  Lars 
legally  became  Count  of  Elsinore,  he  still 
was  incontestably  a  prince,  inasmuch  that 
the  Empress  Catherine  had  solemnly  in- 
vested him  with  that  dignity  after  his  last 
great  victory  as  a  commander-in-chief  of 


her  armies;  and  although  his  attainder 
deprived  him  of  every  title  derived  from 
Denmark,  it  did  not  and  could  not  affect 
his  foreign  dignities,  and  he  continued  de 
jure  et  de  facto^  a  prince  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  of  the  first  class. 

Jetsmark  and  Amalia  both  questioned 
Pedersen,  and  they  learnt  that  Knut 
Vonved  was  now,  and  had  been  all  day, 
far  more  "  himself"  than  for  montlis  and 
even  years  previously.  He  understood 
Pedersen  at  once,  and  intimated  that  he 
even  expected  the  visit  of  Amalia,  and 
would  see  her  forthwith.  Be  it  here  un- 
derstood that  Knut  Vonved  had  long 
known  that  his  grandson  Lars  was  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Orvig. 

"  I  shall  stay  here  and  await  your  plea- 
sure, Madame  the  Countess,"  said  Jets- 
mark with  mingled  anxiety,  respect,  and 
sympathy. 

Pedersen  then  led  Amalia  towards  the 
presence  of  his  centenarian  master.  Pass- 
ing through  the  ante-room  they  crossed 
a  large  closet  in  which  Pedersen  and  his 
wife  slept,  and  beyond  that  was  a  passage 
about  ten  feet  in  length,  wainscoted  with 
walnut,  which  was  lined  with  faded  blue 
velvet  hangings  to  the  hight  of  a  man. 
At  the  extremity  was  a  narrow  door  cov- 
ered with  green  baize,  and  studded  fanci- 
fully with  brass  nails.  It  opened  at  a 
touch,  and  Amalia  at  last  stood  within  the 
chamber  of  Prince  Knut  Vonved. 

It  was  a  low  oblong  room,  hung  on  all 
sides  with  ancient  threadbare  tapestry, 
representing  scriptural  subjects — possibly 
the  work  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  the 
house  of  Valdemar,  long  centuries  ago, 
and  hence  kept  as  an  heir-loom^  With 
this  exception  the  room  was  almost  de- 
void of  ornament.  It  contained  a  few 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  a  round  oak  table, 
and  a  bed,  without  posts,  or  canopy,  or 
curtains,  and  steeply  sloping  from  head  to 
foot.  On  the  tapestried  w^all  by  the  bed- 
side, hung  a  field-marshal's  baton,  a  pair 
of  very  old  war-worn  holster-pistols,  and 
a  superb  saber,  the  hilt  of  solid  gold  rich- 
ly chased,  terminating  in  a  lion's  head, 
with  diamonds  for  eyes.  Various  pre- 
cious stones  thickly  studded  the  scabbard, 
both  edges  of  which  were  sheathed  in 
gold;  and  acorns,  and  oak,  and  laurel- 
leaves  intermingled,  exquisitely  wrought 
of  the  same  metal,  were  attached  in  bold 
relief  the  whole  length  on  each  side. 

That  field-marshars  baton    Knut  Von 
ved  had  received  from  Catherine,  his  ira- 
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perial  mistress,  fivQ  years  before  he  resign- 
ed her  service,  and  ho  bore  it  in  hand 
tluring  as  many  subsequent  campaigns,  in 
each  of  which  he  won  for  lier  repeated 
victories — that  saber  was  a  personal  gift 
from  the  great  Empress,  who,  in  presence 
of  her  briiUant  court,  buckled  it  around 
him  with  her  own  hands — those  battered 
holster-pistols  had  been  presented  him  by 
his  father  when  he  first  joined  the  army 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  throughout  his 
warrior-life  he  never  used  any  other. 

Though  so  humble,  the  chamber  was 
scrupulously  clean,  and  yet  poor  old  de- 
voted Veit  and  Magdale  were  the  only 
))ersons  who  ever  attended  on  its  occu- 
pant or  dwelt  beneath  the  same  roof  with 
him. 

And  where  was  he — the  prince  by  birth 
and  by  heroic  deeds  of  arms — ^the  field- 
marshal  who  had  repeatedly  led  mighty 
armies  to  victory — the  lion-hearted  war- 
rior and  sage  statesman — the  centenarian 
outlawed  head  of  the  kingly  race  of  Val- 
demar  ? 

A  huge  softly-cushioned  arm-chair  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  and  deep- 
ly buried  in  its  embraces  was  the  motion- 
less bent  figure  of  an  exceedingly  aged 
man.  His  outer  dress  was  an  ample  fur 
robe,  intrinsically  of  very  great  value,  for 
it  was  entirely  composed  of  the  rarest 
Russian  sables.  His  head  wiis  no  where 
bald.  Thick  flakes  of  glossy  hair  descend- 
ed on  his  shoulders  to  a  great  length,  and 
mingled  with  the  beard  which  descended 
fer  below  his  breast.  Hair  and  beard 
were  alike  white  as  the  driven  snow.  His 
<5hin  rested  on  his  bosom,  and  his  eyes 
were  closed.  Amalia  was  astonished  to 
behold  scarcely  a  wrinkle  on  his  grand, 
majestic  features.  His  countenance  itself 
was  that  of  a  most  noble-looking  man  in 
green  old  age.  It  was  full-fleshed  ;  the 
complexion  was  quite  fresh  and  delicate, 
and  he  had  not  lost  a  tooth.  One  must 
look  asjain  at  the  hair  and  realize  the  ex- 
ccssive  boilily  debility,  to  be  convinced 
that  Knut  Vonved  was  indeed  a  man  who 
had  lived  a  full  generation  beyond  the 
span  prescribed  by  the  inspired  Psalmist. 
Amalia  saw  at  the  first  glance  that  his 
features  had  a  marvelous  likeness  to  those 
of  her  husband  and  her  boy ;  and  they  all 
three  bore  indisputable  resemblance  to  an 
authentic  [yortniit  she  had  once  seen  of 
the  mighty  founder  of  the  line  of  Valde- 
mar. 

Veit  Pedersen  went  up  to  his  master's 


chair,  and  announced  with  an  unaffected 
air  of  the  most  profound  respect,  that  the 
Countess  of  Elsinore  was  present.    Knut 
Vonved  did  not  appear  immediately  ooo- 
scious  of  what  was  uttered,  but  in  reality 
his  hearing  was  only  very  slightly  impair- 
ed, and  he  now  both  heard  and  under- 
stood every  word.    Slowly  he  uncloied 
his    eyes    and  looked   steadily  towards 
Amalia,  who  had  remained  standing  jnst 
within  the  room.     She  met  the  gaie  of 
those  keen  blue  eyes,  which  were  undim- 
med  by  film,  and  yet  retained  much  of 
their  piercmg  brilliancy. 

A  moment's  pause,  and  Amalia  bound- 
ed forward  and  knelt  close  at  his  feet  with 
clasped  hands. 

"  Prince  Vonved  I  save  him  I  save  my 
husband  I    Thou  only  canst  I" 

"  Who  art  thou  ?" 

Had  not  Amalia  seen  his  lips  unclosed 
and  steadily  move,  she  would  have  doubt- 
ed whether  Knut  Vonved  had  really  ut- 
tered these  words — ^for  they  were  spoken 
in  a  low  yet  ]Xirfectly  clear  and  peculiarly 
sweet  tone. 

"  I  am  Amalia,  wife  of  thy  grandson, 
Lars  Vonved." 

"Thou  art  Colonel  Orvig's  daughter f* 

"  I  am." 

"  I  knew  him.  He  was  a  brave  man, 
and  he  died  for  Denmark.  Who  brought 
thee  hither  ?" 

"  Sergeant  Jetsmark." 

"Jetsmark  was  ever  a  good  soldier, 
and  a  faithful  servant.  Why  hast  thoa 
sought  my  presence  ?" 

"  My  husband  commanded  me." 

"Hast  thou  a  token?" 

"  This !"  and  she  held  up  Lars  Vonyed*! 
signet-ring. 

Knut  Vonved  never  even  glanced  at 
the  ring,  but  kept  his  gaze  riveted  on 
the  anguished  countenance  of  the  supffr 
ant  at  his  feet. 

"  Was  that  all  ?" 

"  He  bade  me  tell  you  that  though  Ae 
ship  sailed  fast^  the  eagle  h<ts  at  kut 
dropiyexl  the  sword  on  its  deck!'*'* 

"  I  know  it.     What  does  he  need  ?" 

Amalia  repeated  her  husband's  word& 

"  Dost  thou  love  thy  husband  ?" 

"  More  than  life  itself  I" 

Very  slowly  and  with  extreme  labor 
Knut  Vonved  extended  his  right  hand 
and  laid  it  on  her  head,  as  she  kndt  \if 
his  side. 

"  Bless  thee,  my  child !  May  the  Gel 
whom  I  worship  and  in  whose  dread  prih 
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8cnce  I  shall  this  night  appear,  bless  thee 
now  and  for  evermore !" 

Indescribably  solemn  and  thrilling  was 
the  manner  in  which  he  uttered  these 
words. 

^  Thou  wilt  save  him  ?" 

"I  will.  Fear  not,  my  child.  Thy 
hosband  shall  be  saved." 

Knut  Vonved  spake  with  the  calm  in- 
spiration of  a  dying  ])rophet-king.  He 
then  gave  precise  orders  to  Veit  Pedersen 
to  search  in  an  old  chest  in  a  recess  be- 
hind the  tapestry,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
wrought-iron  casket  was  produced,  and 
from  it  the  mysterious  whale's  tooth  was 
taken  and  delivered  to  Amalia. 

Again  Knut  Vonved  spake  : 

"  Thou  hast  a  boy  ?    Bring  him  hither." 

"  On  the  morrow  ?" 

"  My  eyes  will  never  behold  the  dawn 
of  a  morrow  on  earth.  I  must  see  him 
now — see  him  ere  I  die." 

Amalia  was  fain  to  comply  with  the  de- 
sire so  touchingly  expressed.  Sergeant 
Jet^mark  was  sent  for  Wilhelm,  whom  he 
quickly  brought  into  the  presence  of  his 
great-grandsire. 

Long  and  silently  did  Knut  Vonved 
gaze  at  his  descendant,  and  to  the  full  as 
steadily  was  his  yearning  gaze  returned 
by  the  most  princely  child. 

**Such  as  thou  art,  once  was  I,  well 
nigh  a  century  ago!"  murmured  Knut 
Vonved.  "  Our  race  has  not  degenerat- 
ed." 

The  speaker  made  a  feeble  movement, 
and  Amalia  anticipating  his  intention, 
caused  her  boy  to  kneel,  and  half-guided,  I 


half-lifted  Knut  Vonved's  right  hand  till 
it  rested  on  Wilhelm's  head,  and  then, 
with  awful  fervor,  the  patriarch  pronoun- 
ced a  blessing  on  the  child. 

A  solemn  pause  ensued,  broken  by  the 
voice  of  Knut  Vonved,  and  Amalia  wa.s 
struck  by  the  wondrous,  unearthly  radi- 
ance which  now  overspread  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  Thy  mother  has  taught  thee  to  pray  ?" 
said  he  to  the  yet  kneehng  boy. 

"  Yes ;  I  say  my  prayers  night  and 
morning." 

"  Thou  knowest  our  Lord's  prayer  ?" 

"  Yes." 
.    "  Let  me  hear  thee.'' 

Wilhelm  immediately  clasped  his  little 
hands,  and  still  fixedly  meeting  the  beam- 
ing gaze  of  Knut  Vonved,  he  commenced 
in  a  clear  modulated  voice  the  thrice  hal- 
lowed prayer : 

" '  Fader  vor  du  som  er  i  Himlene ! 
helliget  vorde  die  navn,  tilkomme  dit 
Rige,  skele  din  villie  som  i  Himmelen  saa 
og  paa  Jorden * " 

A  cry  from  his  mother  interrupted  the 
child  in  the  middle  of  the  prayer. 

Knut  Vonved's  hand  inertly  slipped  from 
Wilhelm's  head — his  eyes  closed  in  death. 

Thus  passed  away  a  once  mighty  man 
— one  of  the  bravest,  the  noblest,  the 
best,  of  the  illustrious  race  which  sprung 
from  the  loins  of  Valdemar  the  Great. 

The  last  sight  that  Itnut  Vonved  saw 
on  earth  was  the  bright  young  face  of 
Wilhelm — the  last  sound  he  heard  was 
the  voice  of  the  child  uttering  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 
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ROME      AND      NAPLES. 


Is  the  present  enthralling  interest  felt 
for  the  future  of  Italy,  with  rumors  rife 
of  war,  and  armed  intervention  to  pre- 
vent the  free  movements  of  the  nations 
tliat  are  preparing  the  last  struggle  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  we  need  hardly 
apologize  to  our  readers  for  introducing 
them  to  a  new  work  by  an  intelligent 
German   traveler,   passages   from   which 


will,  we  hope,  throw  new  and  valuable 
light  on  the  much-vexed  questioy.* 

Recent  writers  on  matters  Italian  have 
naturally  formed  themselves  into  two  an- 
tagonistic camps.  On  one  side  we  have 
the  Wisemans  and  the  Maguires,  in  whose 


*  Rom   und   Neaptl.      Von    Theodor    Mundt 
Berlin :  Otto  Janke. 
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eyes  the  Pope  can  do  no  wrong,  and  who 
appear  to  siiftbr  from  a  suppress lo  veri^ 
even  it*  we  do  not  wish  to  go  so  far  as  to 
insinuate  a  sitgtjestio  falsi.  These  gentry, 
as  in  duty  hound,  give  us  the  most  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  present  state  of  Rome, 
and  the  happiness  of  living  under  the  gen- 
tle sway  of  a  pontiff  so  mild,  so  amiable, 
and  so  conscientious  as  Pio  Xono.  On 
the  other  side,  we  have  a  preponderating 
list  of  authors,  witli  M.  Kdmoiid  About 
as  their  leader,  wlio,  by  stern  facts,  seek 
to  enlist  our  sympathies  for  a  down-trod- 
den people,  and  bring  an  incontestable 
weight  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  Pope  is  the  true 
cause  of  Italian  misery.  The  former  class 
of  writers,  we  fancy,  includes  all  those 
who  allow  others  to  judge  for  them ;  the 
latter  is  composed  of  persons  who  have  a 
habit  of  judging  for  themselves.  To  the 
latter  belongs  the  author  whose  work  we 
have  now  under  consideration.  He  has 
approached  his  task  conscientiously,  and 
collected  a  large  amount  of  tacts,  which 
he  lays  before  his  readers,  allowing  them 
to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  real 
state  of  Home  and  Na{)les,  two  countries 
which  liave  so  long  been  held  in  subjec- 
tion by  bayonets,  but  whose  emancipation 
seems  close  at  hand.  The  detestation  felt 
by  Europe,  however,  at  the  barbaiities  of 
the  Neapolitan  court,  and  the  efforts  made 
by  England  and  France  to  introduce  ne- 
cessary reforms,  have  led  in  great  measure 
to  the  corruption  that  existed  in  Koine 
being  overlooked.  France  alone  was 
urjxc-nt  in  demandinc:  reforms  from  Pio 
Xono,  although  M.  Mundt  explains  Louis 
Napoleon's  motives  in  a  very  difierent 
way  from  that  usually  accepted  : 

"Reform  was  the  Damocles'  sword  which 
Louis  Napoleon  suspen<led  over  the  brow  of  the 
holy  father.  The  Italian  reforms  which  were 
to  emanate  fn>m  Italy  were  a  new  bait  of  the 
Napoleonic  government,  which  the  Emperor 
threw  out  witli  the  certiiinty  of  catching  many 
fish.  Even  though  the  cruel  and  munlerous 
prisons  of  Rome  did  not  contain  behind  their 
thick  walls  men  more  wretche<l  than  did  Cay- 
enne and  Lamhessa,  whither  the  new  Emperor 
sent  his  dangerous  subjects  to  perish  from  the 
j)estilcnti»l  climate  and  swamp  fevers,  still  Louis 
Napoleon  recognized  a  great  danger  for  *  civiliza- 
tion' if  Rome  did  not  yield  the  reforms  he  ordered. 
He  was  well  aware  that  he  would  thus  produce 
again  that  Italian  revolution  which  had  already 
dethroned  the  Pope,  but  the  Italian  revolution 
under  the  protectorate  of  the  new  Napoleonic  em- 
pire seemed  to  him  a  glorious  snare.  The  reforms, 


to  which  the  Pope  would  not  listen,  mnd  which 
were  demanded  by  a  despot  in  tlie  name  of. 
human  justice  and  liberty,  were  intended  to 
fonu  the  breach  through  which  rerolutioo 
should  pour  out  in  heavier  floods  than  ever. 
For  Louis  Napoleon's  Italian  policy  could  onlj 
be  based  on  revolution,  just  as  durinj;  the  honey- 
moon of  the  revolution  he  had  rested  with  equal 
deception  on  the  conscrvatiye  and  absolutistie 
principle,  and  thus  offered  himself  as  a  aafetj- 
anchor  to  all  the  enemies  of  liberty  in  northern 
Europe.  Hence  the  Emperor  would  have  great- 
ly desired  the  new  movement  to  commence  with 
Rome,  as  the  revolution  must  be  moat  powerful 
then,  and  spread  from  this  point  unceasingly 
north  and  south.'' 

France,  however,  has  never  had,  since 
the  Empire,  any  influence  in  Rome,  and 
the  presence  of  her  bayonets  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  Austnan  in- 
trigue. Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  then,  Louis  Xapoleon  hit  upon  an- 
other clever  scheme :  his  ambassador  at 
Rome  would  undertake  the  management 
of  the  civil  ccoverninent,  while  his  ^oenl 
already  held  all  the  military  authority. 
In  this  way,  Rome  would  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  French  province,  while  Pio 
Xono  would  attend  exclusively  to  spiritu- 
al affairs.  The  idea  was  a  clever  one,  but 
it  was  foiled  by  Austria  working  throngh 
Cardinal  AntonellL  The  character  of  tCu 
extraordinary  man  has  rarely  been  drawn 
so  graphically  as  in  the  following  extract: 

**  The  Romans  ascribe  all  the  evils,  old  and 
new,  under  which  they  suffer  to  Cardlna]  Anfeih 
nelli.  The  perfectly  illegal  condition  in  whidi 
the  States  of  the  Church  now  arc,  is  the  handi- 
work of  Antonelli,  for,  instead  of  rcmoying  old 
abuses,  he  has  continually  added  new  and  wocae. 
Not  only  all  justice,  but  every  liberty,  the  Bo- 
mans  further  complain,  has  been  trodden  under 
foot  by  Antonelli.  Misery  and  wretchedncsi 
have  increased  in  the  nation.  Instead  of  puUic 
education  only  public  ignorance  is  fostereo,  and 
Rome  has  sunk  most  shamefully  in  the  arta  and 
sciences  which  formerly  invested  it  with  a  hakx 
All  this  Antonelli  alone  has  done,  the  brown 
man  with  the  wild  aquiline  nose,  and  the  wolf  *s 
teeth  that  project  menacingly  from  his  month. 
lie  who  is  to  blame  for  all  this  will  soon  ocer 
sion  the  overthrow  of  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
Antonelli  could  have  let  the  question  of  refinrn 
fall  through  quietly,  but  he  confessed  openly 
and  told  every  body  that  the  prosperity  of  HooM 
did  not  depend  on  reform.  AntoneUi  was  in 
reality  a  very  modest  man :  he  did  not  widi  to 
he  distinguished  by  any  thing  new,  ha  oiil{y 
waTited  the  old  absolutism  in  which  Rona  b^ 
came  great  and  powerful,  and  he  did  not  vilB 
with  it  the  slightest  hypocrisy  of  liberty  wUi 
which  absolutistie  statesmen  are  so  km  of 
adorning  themselves.    lie  never  told  tfaa  Bp* 
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mans  that  he  would  make  them  free  and  happy. 
He  pursues  calmly  and  noiselessly  the  policy 
that  every  thing  must  remain  as  it  was,  and 
that  a  nation  is  the  happiest  when  sunk  in  the 
most  degrading  ignorance.  It  caused  the  most 
surprise  that  a  practical  man  like  Antonelli 
should  allow  the  Roman  code  to  remain  on  the 
old  footing,  for  that  is  the  most  striking  abuse 
of  the  papal  administration.  But  how  could  it 
be  expected  that  he  who  had  left  his  friends  and 
relations  behind  in  the  forests  of  Terracina 
should  attempt  to  punish  criminals,  and  free 
society  from  murderers,  thieves,  and  other  male- 
factors r 

The  state  of  the  prisons  in  Rome  is 
fearful,  and  the  Paliano  at  Rome  may  be 
even  compared  unfavorably  with  the 
prison  at  Vii^ti,  where  Poerio  once  lan- 
guished. The  inmates  have  neither  table 
nor  chair,  not  even  the  slightest  article  of 
furniture  that  can  promote  their  comfort. 
Their  food  consists  of  a  soup  made  of  ran- 
cid bacon  and  oil,  two  loaves  of  black 
bread,  each  weighing  nine  ounces,  and  a 
disirustinsr  beverage  which  is  honored  with 
the  name  of  wine.  They  have  only  a  tin 
cup  and  a  pan,  in  which  to  wash  in  the 
morning  and  eat  at  night.  The  cells,  in 
which  several  prisoners  are  placed  to- 
gether, are  so  narrow  that  if  one  of  them 
wishes  to  take  exercise  the  others  must 
lie  down.  The  drinking-w^ater  is  drawm 
from  the  neighboring  dirty  ditches,  and 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  abominations.  In- 
stead of  windows  there  are  holes,  covered 
with  coarse  canvas,  which  does  not  keep 
out  cold  or  draught,  however,  and  hence 
the  prisoners  are  never  free  from  tooth- 
ache, rheumatism,  and  all  sorts  of  mala- 
dies. As  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  Anto- 
nelli actually  ordered  one  hundred  com- 
mon criminals  to  be  sent  down  from  Fort 
Urbano,  and  distributed  among  the  poli- 
tical detenus. 

M.  About  has  already  told  us  sufficient- 
ly of  the  miserable  state  of  cultivation  in 
the  Papal  States,  and  the  crass  ignorance 
of  the  people,  but  M.  Mundt  ascribes  them 
both  to  the  priesthood,»and  the  power  it 
holds  over  the  family  ties.  Stories  of 
criminal  padres  form  a  permanent  back- 
ground of  Italian  life.  The  popular  fancy 
is  constantly  excited  by  such  stories, 
w^hich,  with  their  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion, they  often  make  worse  than  they 
really  arc.  Yet,  heaven  knows !  the 
priests  are  bad  enough,  and  the  revela- 
tions made  in  Turin  have  sufficiently 
tanp:ht  us  what  must  be  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Rome,  where  every  effort  is  made  to 


hush  up  any  criminality  on  the  part  of  the 
favored  class.  Latterly,  however,  the 
priest  has  lost  much  of  his  influence  over 
the  lower  classes  of  Roman  society.  The 
robbers  have  lost  their  respect  for  them,  t 
and  have  quite  a  fancy  for  stealing  from 
them.  In  fact,  the  bandits,  who  have  at- 
tained quite  a  status  in  society,  have  now 
constituted  a  separate  power  against  the 
Church  and  the  laws.  They  are  well- 
known  persons,  settled  in  their  native  vil- 
lages, and  genenilly  respected  ;  they  live 
on  the  best  terms  with  their  neighbors, 
perhaps  join  the  parish  priest  in  buying  a 
tew  lottery  tickets ;  in  a  word,  they  would 
be  most  excellent  fellows  if  they  did  not 
suffer  from  a  mania  for  stopping  the  mail- 
cart  at  night.  Fancy  a  country  in  Europe 
where  the  mail  had  to  be  protected  by  an 
escort  of  gendarmes  and  dragoons,  and 
that  was  the  case  prior  to  the  annexation 
between  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna. 
But  many  places  in  and  around  Rome  are 
just  as  dangerous  as  the  highways  in  the 
Legations.  The  nocturnal  robberies  are 
quite  common,  and  not  so  long  ago  a  party 
of  English  were  plundered  to  their  shirts 
within  the  walls  of  the  Coliseum. 

All  this,  however,  is  regarded  by  the 
native  population  in  a  different  way  from 
what  the  stranger,  who  does  not  possess 
the  felicity  of  living  under  the  crosier, 
would  be  disposed  to  accept.  The  Ital- 
ians actually  complain  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  Austrians,  who,  during  the  occupa- 
tion, shot  down  every  bandit  they  caught 
in  flagrante  delicto,  A  bandit  is  just  as 
much  a  member  of  civil  society  as  a  priest 
or  an  employe,  for  they  all  rob  with  equal 
pertinacity.  In  what  did  the  rape  of  little 
Mortara  differ,  after  all,  from  the  robbery 
of  the  mail -bags?  An  Italian  robber, 
even  when  locked  up  in  prison,  enjoys  a 
great  popularity  in  the  country,  and  his 
name  is  constantly  repeated  as  that  of  a 
most  meritorious  man.  In  his  prison  he 
receives  visitors  from  near  and  far,  and 
people  flock  in  to  express  their  admiration 
and  sympathy  for  the  man  who  is  martyr 
to  the  law.  Such  a  man  is  the  celebrated 
bandit  Galafredo,  who  has  been  for  a  long 
time  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Civita 
Vecchia,  where  his  family  were  compelled 
to  share  his  imprisonment.  He  receives 
all  travelers  who  send  in  their  names  to 
him,  and  he  does  so  in  the  full  feeling  of 
his  value  and  dignity,  for  Galafredo  is. 
vain.  He  has  in  his  day  committed  a 
series  of  atrocities  which  rendered  him 
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the  terror  of  the  highways  and  forests, 
but  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  Papal  government.  He  is  still  a 
fine-looking  fellow,  wearing  a  red  velvet 
•  jacket,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  finerv, 
while  his  family  arc  in  rags.  He  spends 
nearly  all  his  visitors  give  him  on  dress, 
and  his  eyes  flash  with  delight  when  any 
one  says  of  him  :  "  Galafredo  looks  like  a 
king !"  His  great  popularity  may  he  as- 
eribed,  however,  to  the  way  in  which  he 
performed  his  achievements.  He  never 
assailed  the  poor,  but  practiced  his  devices 
exclusively  on  the  rich.  Galafredo  de- 
clared that  he  never  killed  any  one  who 
did  not  offer  him  open  resistance.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  murdered  every  priest 
he  came  across,  and  this  is  a  tragic  feature 
which  stands  out  from  his  life  history ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proves  that 
the  elements  of  clericality  and   robbery 

are   nearly   alwavs   in    contact   in   Italy. 

•  •  • 

(talafredo  loved  in  his  youth  a  girl,  but, 
at  the  same  thne,  suspected  her  of  a  liaison 
with  a  priest.  He  watched  him,  and  one 
fine  day  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  as  he 
was  kissing  the  girl.  Thereu|)on  Gala- 
fredo fled  to  the  mountains,  and  began  to 
carry  on  the  only  trade  now  lefl  him. 

Galafredo  had  originally  been  tooth- 
drawer  in  his  village,  and  gained  a  great 
and  widely-extended  reputation  in  that 
profession.  This  renown  almost  rivaled 
his  new  character  as  bandit,  although  he 
soon  made  himself  greatly  respected  in 
tlie  latter  character.  Never  had  so  many 
priests  been  found  murdered  on  the  high- 
way, and  yet,  when  it  was  known  that 
Galafredo  was  in  the  neighborhood,  any 
body  suffering  from  toothache  was  de- 
lighted to  send  for  him.  Galafredo  would 
descend  from  the  mountain  with  perfect 
equanimity,  pull  out  the  offending  tooth, 
and  receive  his  fee,  no  one  having  a 
thought  to  stop  him  on  such  an  occasion. 
Even  the  gendarmes  did  not  interfere 
with  him  when  they  found  him  peaceably 
carrvin<x  on  his  vocation  in  the  villaire :  a 
terrible  but  true  image  of  modern  Italy  ! 
The  bandit  in  Italy  is  almost  as  general 
as  the  priest.  If  he  be  not  a  dentist  like 
Master  Galafredo,  he  takes  to  some  repu- 
table trade,  or  temporarily  accepts  a  gov- 
ernmetit  office,  chiefly  at  the  custom- 
house, for  he  never  wants  powerful  pro- 
tectors. There  are  times  when  business 
*is  dull  on  the  highway,  or  the  bandit  has 
a  longing  for  an  existence  free  from  care. 
He  may  then  be  frequently  found  among 


the  models,  wlio  stand  in  grote9q|ne 
groups  before  the  great  steps  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  passing  artists. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  Anto- 
nelli,  who  has  introduced  into  Rome  a 
magnificent  system  of  domestic  espionage 
on  the  model  of  the  Russian,  had  not 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improrement 
of  the  city-police.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  hitherto  only  taken  under  their  fos- 
tering wing  the  crinoline  of  the  ladies, 
which  the  wicked  boys  made  sad  fun  of 
in  their  songs.  Through  this  very  pro- 
tection, however,  Antonelli  has  fallen  ioto 
sad  disgrace  with  the  Jesuits,  who  are 
the  sworn  foes  of  those  mysterions  com- 
binations of  whalebone  and  steel.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  in  Rome 
made  a  very  clever  attack  upon  it,  by  say- 
ing that  it  did  not  suit  the  Roman  ladies, 
for  it  concealed  their  graceful  and  well- 
rounded  foi-ms.  They  carry  their  hatred, 
indeed,  so  far,  that  they  have  been  seen  in 
the  streets  blessing  the  boys  who  sing  the 
wicked  songs. 

M.  Mundt  throws  a  new  light  upon  the 
Napoleonic  intrigues  in  Rome  by  the  de- 
scription he  gives  of  young  Prince  Lucien, 
who  is  at  the  present  moment  chambe^ 
lain  and  private  secretary  to  Pio  Nooo, 
and  would  have  been  a  cardinal  long 
since,  were  it  not  for  his  youth.  He  is 
seriously  regarded  in  Rome  as  the  fatare 
pope,  for  it  is  undoubted  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon entertains  the  idea  most  favoraUr. 
In  such  a  cxisc  the  Catholic  world  woDld 
hail  with  delight  the  termination  of  the 
long  lasting  struggle  between  Gnelph  and 
(ihibellinc.  The  views,  however,  which 
Louis  Napoleon  entertains  about  the  pir 
pacy  are  still  in  a  very  significant  reserve. 
At  times  it  seems  as  if,  even  in  the  case 
that  he  is  compelled  to  effect  a  regenera- 
tion of  Italy,  he  will  attempt  to  keep  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  upright.  "  But,"  as  H. 
Mundt  justly  says,  "  we  can  not  feel  cer 
tain  of  this,  for  Jt  Is  the  i>eculiarity  of  the 
Napoleonic  policy  always  to  do  exactlj 
the  contrary  of  that  which  appeared  proh> 
able,  and  what  has  been  most  solemnly 
promised.^'  If,  however,  on  the  decease 
of  that  *'  sick  man,"  Pio  Nono,  Prince  L»- 
cien  were  really  elevated  to  the  tiara,  iH 
possible  arrangements  between  papaflj 
and  imperialism  coidd  be  carried  ontu 
the  most  charming  way.  J5>»  attendmUf 
the  prince  works  hard  on  behalf  of  the 
French  party  at  Rome,  and  will  donli^ 
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lesslj  have  fally  earned  the  papal  triple  ing  such  vacillating  conduct  as  he  has 

crown,    if    ever    it    be    placed    on    his  done  during  the  past  year.     It  is  possible 

hend.  even  that  the  readiness  with  which  he  has 

M.  Mundt  goes  into  full  details  about  conceded  such  points  as  the  annexation 
the  Roman  revolution  of  1849,  as  the  re-  of  the  Roniagnas  may  have  emanated 
suits  of  personal  observation,  and  gives  us  from  this  fear  of  the  Jesuit  Carbonari. 
a  very  interesting  account  of  Garibaldi,  He  has  tried  to  be  all  things  with  ail  men, 
whom  he  calls  "  a  general  of  insurgents,  and  has  most  signally  failed  in  Rome  be- 
compounded  of  limited  brains  and  fantas-  fore  all  other  places.  The  Pope  will  not 
tic  hero  courage."  In  another  passage  surrender  his  rights,  or  impeach  his  infal- 
he  says  of  him,  that  he  possesses  a  fine  libility  by  allowing  the  possibility  of  re- 
expressive  head,  which,  however,  evinces  form.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
more  bravery  and  daring  than  intelligence,  only  chance  for  reform  will  be  found  in 
and  is  the  true  type  of  a  captain  of  adven-  secularization,  and  whether  the  Pope  fly 
turers,  standing  in  a  most  peculiar  way  to  Spiun,  or  accept  the  proposed  residence 
between  the  scamp  and  the  hero.  What  at  Jerusalem,  the  sooner  the  better,  if  we 
he  tells  us,  however,  of  the  Orsini  atten-  wish  to  hear  the  last  of  this  odious  Italian 
tat  appears  to  us  so  novel  that  we  can  not  question. 

but  quote  it :  Naples  has  been  concisely  described  as 

"  un   paradiso   abitato    da   diavoli,"   and 

**  It  appears  now  certain  that  Louis  Napoleon.  ^^^^^^  diavoli,  according  to  M.  Mundt,  are 

danng  his  residence  in  Rome  in    830  or  when  ^j^^  Jazzaroni,   for  in  a  state  like  Naples 

he  was  quite  a  younff  man,  was  admitted  among  .,         1  1      •     i      ^      «•     /.    n      mi          l 

the  Carbonari,  and  took  the  oath  to  live  or  dil  ^\'^  P^^^^   ^^   best  off  of  all.     The  other 

for  the  cause  of  the  Italian  revolution.     Louis  classes  can  not   vie  with  hnn  m  comfort. 

Napoleon  knew  that  those  who  were  faithless  to  security,  and  delight,  in  existence,  for  in 

this  oath  must  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.     It  a  tyranny  a  man  must  belong  to  the  plebs, 

was  this  knowledge  which  forced  Louis  Napo-  or  else  he  is  badly  off.     In  Naples,  niore- 

leon   into  the  campaign   with  Austria  in  the  over,  the  lowest  class  of  the  populati(m  is 

spring  of  1859     This  decision  was  doubtlessly  characteristic,  lively,  and  peculiar,  and  re- 

npened  by  the  letter  Orsini  wrote  nim  shortly  ^„-   „   „♦,_   J  ,   .i    ^  ^„i     tu  ^u      u     -     u 

yew            4.-         ij             J  u*      •     -4.  A  mams  strong  ana  tresh,  both  phvsicallv 

before  his  execution.     He  warned  him  in  it  to  ,           ^  n*^       mi  •             v         f/iv*"^'*  v 

Rive  up  his  past  policv,  and  form  some  grand  a"<\  mentallv.     This  can  be  easily    com- 

design  for  the  cause  of  national  independence,  prehended,  for  such  a  monarchy  is  sup- 

for  in  that  way  alone  he  would  avert  the  fate  ported  on  the  shoulders  of  the  plebs,  and 

thousands  of  Italian  patriots  menaced  him  with,  has  strengthened  itself  by  this  wide  basis. 

In  the  summer  of  1858,  an  Italian  emigrant,  Brute  force,   working  at  the    head   of  a 

dining  at  the  Palais  Royal,  with  Prince  Napo-  g^ate,  meets  with  the  same  sentiments  and 

leon,  connrmcd  the  statements  made  m  Orsmis  ^*„^„„.u  :,^  ♦K.^^i«r>fk«  ^^a  k^«««  ♦„..««•.., 

letter.      After  the  information  this  man   gave  strength  in  the  depths,  and  hence  tyranny 

Prince  xNapoleon,  the  Emperor  granted  him  a  ^^^^"  establishes  a  more  secjjre  and  per- 

secret  interview,  and  learned  from  him  that  two  "lanent  government  than  any  other  form 

thousand  daggers  were  prepared  for  his  death  can  guarantee.     Hence  it  is  only  in  slates 

in  Italy,  and  that  one  after  the  other  would  in-  like  Naples  that  we  can  speak  of  the  mass- 

cessantly  attack  him.    On  the  Emperor's  anxious  es  as  a  special  class.     At  the  head  of  them 

question  how  this  could  be  best  prevented,  Or-  stands  the  lazzarone,  (a  peculiar  name  de- 

sini's  worcls  w-cre  repeated  to  him,  that  this  wa^  ,^^^,1  1^^  ^^^^^j            1^3  ^-.om  the   Lazarus 

only  possible  by  a  war  for  the  independence  and       ...1      xV^ t*    ♦  ^     *  \  -*u         1    4* 

liberty  of  Italy^    The  Emperor  demanded  pre-  of  the  ^ew  Testament,)  the  only  free  man 

cise  intelligence  ere  he  acted,  and  the  emigrant  ^  tyranny  has  produced   and  permitted, 

proceeded  to  Italy,   bringing  back  with  him  A  man  who  wants  no  house  and  no  shel- 

documents  whicli  did  not  allow  the  slightest  ter,  for  he  sleeps  under  Naples'  ever-gra- 

doubt     He  was,  however,  assured  that  a  delay  cious   sky — a  philosopher  who  lives  the 

of  eighteen  months  would  be  granted  him :  so  whole   day  through  on  a  little  fruit  and 

long  would  the  Italian  patriots  wait  patiently,  (.^ij  water,  and  contrives  tp  earn  more 

and  turn  their  daggers  from  his  breast     Such  a  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^^   ^^    ^^^.^^    l^jg    .yants  —  a 

lencth  of  time,  however,  was  not  required,  for  x'      ^      1                  i              ^           u     ^ 

the  Emperor  turned  his  attention  seriously  to  ^^^^"^  *«^  \«  ^"^"/Ti  who  wanders  about 

the  war,  and  managed  so  cleveriy  that  some  the  streets  half  naked— the  lazzarone  leads 

people  actually  believed  that  Austria  had  forced  at  once  the  life  of  the  savage,  the  sage, 

hostilities  upon  him."  and  the  patriot.     We  can  hardly  venture 

to  blame  a  form  of  government  in  which 

Under  such   circumstances,  it  was  not  such  men  form  the  main  stratum  of  soci- 

surprising  to  find  Louis  Napoleon  display-  ety,  and  which  is  supported  by  patriots 
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who,  like  the  lazzaroni,  possess  the  grand 
character  of  being  the  freed  men  of  ty- 
ranny. 

The  lazzarone,  however,  has  been  for 
some  time  past  in  a  stage  of  new  and  pe- 
ciiHar  development,  lie  is  beginning  to 
convert  hunself  into  a  great  man,  and  pre- 
fers to  be  called  a  facchlno  ;  indeed,  the 
old  title  is  only  nsed  as  an  insult.  He 
dresses  well,  and  his  family  are  resplen- 
dent with  jewelry,  the  only  thing  con- 
nected Avith  the  old  state  of  things  being 
the  peculiarly  shaped  brown  and  red  wool- 
en cap  he  wears.  Still  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  the  ex-lazziirone  at 
the  first  glance ;  he  is  tall,  powerful  and 
well-built,  and  his  black  eyes  flash  with  a 
sparkle  and  intelligcnccj  visible  in  no  other 
class  of  Xeapolitan  society.  It  was  a  bad 
sign  for  the  tyranny  when  the  true  con- 
servative basis  of  terror  began  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  purely  industrial  facchino, 
who  stands  in  connection  with  modern 
liberalism. 

Our  readers  remember  the  happy  terms 
on  which  the  last  King  of  Naples  stood 
with  the  lazzaroni,  and  the  valuable  aid 
they  offered  him  at  the  time  of  the  coup 
d\'tat.  lie  employed  them  in  antagonism 
to  the  nobility,  who,  in  the  later  years  of 
his  lite,  were  anxious  to  compel  his  abdi- 
cation in  behalf  of  his  son.  The  gulf  was 
only  widened  between  the  King  and  the 
aristocracy  by  the  constant  residence  of 
the  ibrmer  at  Caserta  and  Gaiita,  for  the 
police  were  enabled  by  the  King's  absence 
to  carry  on  their  atrocities  unchecked. 
Ferdinand  JI.  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  clergy,  and  his  mind,  at 
one  time  not  deficient  in  acuteness,  was 
only  eini)loyed  in  furtherinsr  the  schemes 
of  the  secret  police.  As  M.  Mundt  very 
truly  observes : 

*'It  is  tho  character  of  all  tyrants  that  religion 
and  police  are  combined  in  them  for  the  same 
object,  for  fear  on  one  side,  the  pricking  of 
conscience  on  the  other,  are  appeased  by  this 
well-devised  machincr}'.  But  the  moml  and  po- 
litical condition  of  the  country  fall  thereby  into 
a  state  of  corruption,  which  must  rest  on  the 
head  of  the  tyrant.  The  condition  of  Naples 
t<nvanis  the  end  of  Ferdinand's  reign  attained  a 
degree  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  other 
£uropean  powers,  although  there  were  other 
countries  whose  desperate  and  dangerous  ulcers 
were  efpially  patent.  Not  only  throughout  Italy, 
but  in  (icrmany  it«;elf,  all  sorts  of  atrocities  had 
been  committed  by  government  and  police, 
though  no  crusade  was  demanded  against  them, 
as  was  the  case  with  Naples.     And  what  must 


have  been  done  with  the  imperial  state  of  France 
had  it  really  become  the  (kshion  for  Dationa  to  hdp 
one  another  mutually  against  their  oppreason  T 

Under  these  untoward  circumstaDcea, 
the  lazzaroni  had  a  meeting,  at  which  it 
was  proposed  tliat  the  King  should  be  in- 
vited to  return  to  Naples,  for  matters 
would  then  go  on  better.  This  was  agreed 
on,  and  one  fine  morning  the  viciiiitj  of 
Caseila  was  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of 
lazzaroni,  eagerly  demanding  audience. 
The  King  turned  pale,  for  the  scene  re^ 
minded  him  of  the  horrors  of  1848,  and 
he  was  afraid  lest  the  lazzaroni  might 
have  been  turned  from  their  allegiance. 
They,  in  the  mean  while,  camped  in  front 
of  ihe  palace,  anxious  to  see  their  beloved 
king.  A  family  counsel  was  burriedir 
held,  and  the  Queen  strongly  dissuaded 
her  husband  from  any  aadience,  while  the 
only  royal  prince  present,  the  Duke  of 
Calabria,  strongly  urged  the  advisability 
of  his  father  showing  himself  The  Queea 
and  the  prince  had  always  been  on  veiy 
bad  terms,  and  it  is  even  said  that  she  had 
tried  to  prevent  him  obtaining  that  educa- 
tion requisite  for  his  position,  because  she 
entertained  hopes  ol  elevating  her  oirn 
son  to  the  throne  on  Ferdinand's  death. 
Still  he  was  wise  enough,  on  this  occa«i>n, 
to  insist,  that  before  refusing  to  receive 
the  lazzaroni,  the  reason  of  their  visil 
should  be  sought,  and  this  sensible  advioe 
was  followed.  The  young  Duke  heard 
what  they  had  to  say,  appeased  them  with 
flattering  words,  and  a  present  of  money 
to  comlbrt  them  on  their  homeward 
march. 

When  the  King  died  of  that  loathsome 
disease  which  has  no  name,  but  which  has 
so  often  been  the  lot  of  tyrants  from  He^ 
rod  Antipas  downwards,  the  young  mon- 
ai'ch  took  up  his  abode  in  the  ddightfhl 
castle  of  Capo  di  Monte,  at  Naples,  and 
the  lazzaroni  had  once  again  a  king  in 
their  midst.  He  was  a  king,  thongh, 
from  whom  nobility  and  citizens  expect' 
ed  great  things,  and  tho  lazzaroni  did  not 
appear  at  all  inclined  to  enjoy  their  sieitt 
in  front  of  his  palace.  They  still  give  the 
])reference  to  the  Palazzo  Reale,  in  wfakh 
Ferdinand  II.,  the  tyrant,  onoe  resided. 

It  is  certqjnly  curious  to  find  that  aogreit 
a  change  as  M.  Mundt  describeB  diodd 
have  taken  place  in  the  lazzaroni,  for  with 
them  the  young  king  will  have  lost  In 
last  support.  His  army  is  utterly  demo- 
ralized, his  nation  penetrated  with  the 
conviction  that  union  with  Sardinia  ia  tbs 
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sole  ouro  for  the  cruel  position  of  a  coan- 1 
try  which  nature  has  rendered  the  finest  | 
in  Europe,  and  which  a  tyrant  persistent- 
ly debased  on  a  level  with  Central  Aft'ica. 
The  sins  of  the  fathei-s  will  surely  be  visit- 
ed on  the  children  in  this  case,  for  from 
what  we  have  heard,  there  was  a  possibility 
of  the  young  king  keeping  his  faith  with  his 
nation,  and  guaranteeing  that  constitution 
which  fear  drew  from  him.    But  it  is  now  i 
too  late  ;  Garibaldi  is  at  the  gates  of  Na- 1 
pies,  demanding  admission ;  the  very  pal- 1 
aco  is  prepared  for  the  young  king  and  I 
bis   wife  in   Vienna.    The   days  of  the ! 
Bourbon  race  are   numbered,  and   with 
their  disappearance  a  new  era  will  com- 
mence for  Italy.  j 
But  the  expulsion  of  the  Neapolitan  ( 
court  will  not  be  enough ;  the  Pope,  too,  I 
must,  for  the  second  time,  evacuate  his 
chair,    and    recommence    his   migration. : 
There  is  no  hope  for  him   left ;    he   has  ! 
exhausted  the  patience  of  his  people,  and  '. 
they  only  await  the  advent  of  Garibaldi 
to    expulse   him   with   contumely.     The 


revolution  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
bloodless.  The  King  and  the  Pope  are 
both  perfectly  prepared  to  fly,  although, 
the  latter  may  still  place  some  slight  hope 
in  the  French.  But  we  imagine  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  such  an  interven- 
tion ;  the  patriot  has  declared  solemnly 
that  he  will  enter  into  no  compromise 
with  diplomacy,  and  will  keep  his  word 
at  all  risks.  He  has  great  resources  at 
his  command.  He  has  an  army  ready 
made  now  that  he  has  landed  in  Naples, 
while  Piedmont  is  exerting  eveiy  nerve 
to  come  to  his  assistance,  if  necessary. 
Naples  and  Rome  once  liberated  from 
their  fetters,  and  a  settlement  of  the 
Italian  question  will  be  soon  effected. 

Reading  such  revelations  as  those  M. 
Mundt  has  made  about  the  utter  corrup- 
tion of  the  Roman  government,  and  the 
cynical  mode  in  which  a  nation  of  three 
millions  is  exploitee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
priests,  we  can  not  refrain  from  wishing 
Garibaldi  good  speed  on  his  chivalrous 
expedition. 


From    the   North    Britiih    Reriew. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  NEW  PLANET. 


In  our  articles  on  the  Revelations  of 
Astronomy,!  and  on  the  Discovery  of  the 
Planet  Neptune,J  we  submitted  to  our 

^       —  ■■       .■-  ■ ■■■■.■  ■        ■  ^M^— ^-^-^M^M^^^ 

*  Lettre  de  M,  Leterrier  d  M.  Faye  anrla  Theorie 
de  Mercwe,  et  sur  le  Mouvement  du  perihelie  de  eette 
Planete.  Coniptes  Rcndus,  etc.,  Sept  12,  1859, 
vol.  xlix.  p.  379-383. 

Remarques  de  M.  Fate  d  Poccaaion  de  la  Lettre 
de  M.  Leykrrier.     Id.  id.  p.  883-386. 

Passage  dune  Planete  sur  le  disgue  du  Soleil^ 
observee  d  Orgeres^  par  M.  Lescarbault.  Lettre  d 
If.  Lkverrier.  Id.  id.  Jan.  2,  1860,  or  Cosmos, 
Jan.  13,  1860,  vol.  xvi.  p.  50. 

Note  sur  la  Planete  intra- Mercurielle,  Par  M. 
Radeau,  Prof,  dans  TUnivcrsite  de  Konigsberg. 
Cosmos,  Feb.  10,  1860,  vol.  xvi.  p.  147. 

Sur  quelques  Periodes  qui  semplent  se  rapporter, 
d  Us  Passages  de  la  Planete  Lescarbault  sur  le 
Soleil.  Par  M.  Rod.  Wolff.  Comptes  Rendus, 
liars  15,  1860,  Tom.  I.  p.  482. 

Future  Observations  of  tfte  s^tpposed  New  Planet. 
Bj  M.  R.  Radeau.  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Astron. 
8oc.  March  7,  1860,  vol.  xx.  p.  195. 

t  N  Brit.  Rev.  vol.  vi.  p.  206-256. 

X  Id  id.  vol.  vU.  p.  207-247. 


readers  a  popular  account  of  the  bodies  of 
the  solar  and  sidereal  systems,  and  of  the 
comets,  or  wandering  stars,  which  occa- 
sionally cross  them  in  their  path.  Since 
that  time  important  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  science,  by  the  use  of  fine 
telescopes,  and  improved  methods  of  ob- 
servation; and  speculation,  which  has 
hitherto  performed  but  a  small  part  in 
accelerating  the  march  of  astronomy,  has 
begun  to  assert  its  just  influence,  not  only 
in  predicting  the  existence  of  new  planets, 
but  in  exploring  the  inner  life  of  the 
planetary  system. 

Within  a  few  years,  new  satellites  have 
been  found  circulating  round  some  of  the 
remoter  planets,  while  the  structure  and 
condition  of  the  planets  themselves  have 
been  studied  with  the  improved  telescopes 
now  in  the  hands  of  astronomers.  No 
fewer  than  fifty-eight  new  planets,  or  as- 
teroids, as  they  have  been   called  £t*om 
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their  smallness,  have  been  discovered  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter;  and,  what  is 
more  interesting  still,  M.  Leverrier,  one 
of  the  discoverers  of  Neptune,  had,  from 
theoretical  considerations,  suggested  by 
irregularities  in  the  motions  of  JMercury, 
predicted  the  existence  of  a  planet,  or  a 
ring  of  planets,  between  that  body  and 
the  Sun  ;  and  \i.  Lescarbault  has  actually 
discovered  this  intra-mercurial  planet, 
while  it  was  passing  in  the  form  of  a  round 
black  spot  over  the  disk  of  the  Sun. 

The  history  of  this  discovery,  if  it  is  a 
discovery,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  chaf)- 
ters  in  tlie  annals  of  science.  It  has  been 
characterized  as  "  the  Honiance  of  the 
New  Planet;"  and  astronomei*s  of  no 
mean  cele\)rity  are  now  marshaled  in 
liostile  array  in  discussing  the  question  of 
its  existence. 

On  the  sec(md  January,  18C0,  M.  Lever- 
rier communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  the- 
ory of  j\Iercury.  In  studying  the  twenty- 
one  transmits  of  that  body  over  the  Sun 
between  1697  and  1848,  he  found  that  the 
observations  could  not  b(*  represented  by 
the  received  elements  of  the  ])lanet,  but 
that  they  could  be  all  represented,  nearly 
to  a  second,  by  augmenting  by  thirty- 
ei^rht  seconds  the  secular  motion  of  the 
])erihelion  of  Mercury.  In  order  to  just- 
ify such  an  increase,  we  must  increase  the 
mas^  attributed  to  Venus  o?ie  tenth  at  least 
of  its  vahu',  which,  from  sixty  years'  me- 
ridian ol)servati()ns,  has  been  found  to  be 
the  four  hundred  thousandth  part  of  that 
of  the  Sun.  If  we  admit  this  increased 
mass  of  Venus,  Ave  must  concluile,  either 
that  the  secular  variation  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  Ecliptic,  deduced  from  observa- 
tions, is  affected  with  errors  by  no  means 
probable,  or  that  the  obliquity  is  changed 
by  other  causes  wholl}'  unknown  to  us. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  the 
variation  of  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic, 
and  the  causes  which  produce  it,  as  Mell 
established,  we  nnist  believe  that  the  ex- 
cess of  motion  in  the  [>erihelion  of  Mercu- 
ry is  due  to  some  unknown  action. 

''  I  do  not  intend,"  says  M.  Leverrier, 
"to  decide  absolutely  between  these  two 
hypotheses.  I  wish  only  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  astronomers  to  a  grave  diffi- 
culty,  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  se- 
rious discussion."  We  must  theiefore,  as 
he  suggests,  find  a  cause  which  shall  im- 
press upon  the  perihelion  of  jMercury 
the.se  thirty-eight  seconds  of  secular  mo- 


tion, without  produoiug  any  other  ■«ny^jft 
effect  upon  the  planetary  system. 

M.  Leverrier  then  shows  that  a  planet 
between  Mercury  and  the  Sun,  the  siie 
of  Mercury,  situated  at  half  his  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  Sun,  if  moving  hi  a  cironlar 
orbit  sliglRly  inclined  to  that  of  Meroory, 
would  produce  the  thirty-eight  seconds  of 
secidar  motion  in  his  perihelion.  Bat 
when  he  considers  that  such  a  planet 
would  Juive  certahily  a  very  grecU  bright' 
7tes,%  he  can  not  think  that  it  >v{>uld  be  in- 
visible at  its  greatest  elongation,  or  dur- 
ing total  eclipses  of  the  Sun. 

^^  All  these  difficulties,"  he  adds,  *^  du- 
appear,  if  we  admit,  in  place  of  a  single 
planet,  small  bodies  circulating  betweea 
Mercury  and  the  Sun;"  and  he  tUnb 
their  existence  not  at  all  improbable,  see- 
ing that  we  have  already  a  ring  of  fiftj- 
eight  such  bodies  between  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter. As  these  bodies  must  frequentlj 
pass  over  the  Sun^s  disk,  he  advises  astron- 
omers to  search  for  them  with  care. 

With  the  view  of  discovering  these 
bodies,  M.  P'aye,  the  distinguished  col- 
league of  Leverrier,  has  submitted  the  Al- 
lowing ])lan  of  operation.  Consideriiy 
that  the  brightness  of  the  region  rouiid 
the  Sun  will  not  permit  us  to  see  such 
small  planets  as  those  indicated  by  K 
Leverrier,  he  proposes  that  observatiou 
should  be  made  during  the  darkness  of 
solar  eclipses,  and  particularly  during  that 
of  July  next.  Instead  of  u)]lowing  the 
Sun  to  the  last  moment  of  total  dai'knesSi 
he  suggests  that  the  observer  should  keep 
in  the  dark  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  is 
order  that  his  eve  should  be  more  seiiB* 
live  at  the  decisive  moment,  in  order  to 
perceive  the  smallest  speck  of  light  that 
may  radiate  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Sun.  We  would  add  to  the  suggestioii 
that  if  lie  fzmcies  he  sees  such  a  InmiDOVS 
s])eck,  he  should  look  away  from  it,  in 
order  to  throw  its  image  on  a  more  tseaA 
tive  part  of  the  retina — ^a  process  which 
has  enabled  astronomers  to  see  a  satdlke 
of  Saturn,  invisible  when  looked  at  &• 
rectly.  In  such  a  search,  it  is  not  leas  hft- 
portant  that  the  pupil  should,  if  necessary^ 
l)e  expanded  by  belladonna  or  hyospjlr 
mus,  in  order  to  embrace  the  whole  pMflii 
of  rays  which  fall  upon  the  object-guas  ef 
his  telescope. 

]\I.  Faye  proposes  also,  as  suggested  %y 
Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  that  in  several  obserffr 
tories,  suitably  chosen,  the  Sun  shonldha 
photographed  several  times  a  day,  by  the 
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help  of  a  large  instrament.  ^^  I  have  ray- 
8el4"  he  says,  "shown  how  to  give  to 
these  photographs  the  value  of  an  astrono- 
mical observation,  by  taking  two  impres- 
sions on  the  same  plate  after  an  interval 
of  two  minutes.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
superpose  the  transparent  negatives  of 
this  size,  taken  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
interval,  to  distinguish  immediately  the 
movable  projection  of  an  asteroid  in  the 
middle  of  the  most  complex  groups  of 
small  spots.'' 

While  these  two  distinguished  astrono- 
mers were  occupied  with  this  inquiry,  and 
inventing  methods  of  discovering  the  dis- 
turber of  Mercury,  they  were  little  aware 
that  a  humble  individual  had  cut  the  knot 
which  they  proposed  to  untie. 

Dunns:  the  last  centurv,  various  conti- 
nental  astronomers  had  observed,  among 
the  spots  that  so  frequently  appear  on  the 
Sun's  surface,  one  more  round  than  the 
rest,  and  had  fortunately  recorded  the 
fact,  and  the  date  of  its  appearance.  They 
do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  suspected 
that  it  might  be  a  planet,  and  therefore 
did  not  attempt  to  trace  it  across  the 
Sun's  disk,  or  to  watch  for  its  reappear- 
ance. The  phenomenon  was  at  last  seen 
by  a  more  sagacious  observer,  who  was 
able  to  appreciate  its  importance,  and 
anxious  to  trace  it  to  its  cause.  This  ob- 
server was  M.  Lescarbault,  a  doctor  of 
medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Pai-is,  and  car- 
rying on  his  profession  at  Orgeres,  a  small 
town  in  the  arrondissement  of  Chateau- 
dun,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure  and 
the  Loire.  Having  been  fond  of  astrono- 
my from  his  infancy,  and  having  since 
1837  observed  that  the  law  of  Bode  was 
for  from  representing  accurately  the  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  from  the  Sun,  he  im- 
agined that,  independently  of  the  four 
small  planets,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
Vesta,  which  Piazzi,  Gibers,  and  Harding 
had,  between  1801  and  1807,  discovered 
in  the  wide  space  between  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter, there  might  be  another  elsewhere. 
But  as  he  was  then  situated,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  make  the  necessary  obser- 
vations. 

When  he  was  watching  the  transit  of 
Mercury  over  the  Sun,  on  the  eighth  May 
1845,  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  if 
there  was  any  other  planet  between  the 
Sun  and  the  Earth  than  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, it  oucrht  to  be  seen  in  its  passages 
across  the  disk  of  that  luminary ;  and  that, 
by  frequently  observing  the  margin  of  the 
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Sun's  disk,  we  ought  to  see  the  appear- 
ance of  a  black  spot  entering  upon  the 
Sun,  and  traversing  his  disk,  in  a  line  of  a 
greater  or  less  length. 

At  this  time  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  institute  this  plan  of  observation,  and  it 
was  not  till  1853  that  he  was  able  to  com- 
mence it.  Between  1853  and  1858,  he 
seldom  directed  his  telescope  to  the  sun  ; 
but  in  1858,  when  he  had  a  terrace  at  his 
command,  he  constructed  a  rude  instru- 
ment, by  which  he  could  measure,  within 
a  degree  nearly,  the  angle  of  position ; 
and  he  tested  its  accuracy  by  measuring 
the  position  of  spots  on  the  Moon,  and 
comparing  his  observations  with  a  map  of 
that  satellite  published  by  John  Domi- 
nique Cassini. 

This  instrument  was  a  telescope,  with 
an  object-glass  about  four  inches  in  aper- 
ture, and  four  feet  ten  inches  in  focal 
length,  made  in  1838  by  M.  Cauche,  and 
havmg  a  magnifying  power  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fitly  times.  The  finder  of  the 
telescope  magnified  six  times.  In  the 
focus  of  both  telescopes  were  placed  three 
parallel  vertical  wires,  and  three  parallel 
horizontal  ones,  the  distance  between  the 
two  outermost  being  from  thirty-two  to 
thirty-four  minutes.  A  circle  of  card-board, 
five  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  di- 
vided in  its  circumference  to  half-degrees, 
was  placed  on  the  eye-piece  of  the  finder, 
and  concentric  with  it.  The  telescope  had 
a  vertical  and  horizontal  motion,  and  was 
supported  by  a  wooden  pillar  with  three 
feet,  the  points  of  which  rested  on  a  frame 
also  with  three  feet,  and  having  screws, 
in  order  to  level  the  instrument. 

With  his  telescope  thus  mounted,  and 
by  the  aid  of  other  pieces  of  rude  appara- 
tus, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe, 
he  was  able  to  measure  the  distance  of 
any  well-defined  spot  on  the  suu^s  disk 
from  its  margin. 

Whenever  our  observer  expected  that 
the  duties  of  his  profession  would  allow 
him  a  little  leisure  for  .observation  afler 
mid-day,  he  regulated  his  watch  by  the 
sun^s  passing  the  meridian,  by  means  of  a 
small  transit  instrument ;  and  having  ad- 
justed the  rest  of  his  apparatus,  he  di- 
rected his  telescope  to  the  sun,  and,  during 
a  period  varying  from  half  an  hour  to 
three  hours,  he  surveyed  the  whole  con- 
tour of  the  sun's  disk,  keeping  his  eye  at 
the  eye-glass. 

After  these  repeated  surveys  of  the 
great  luminary,  he  was  at  last  gratified 
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with  the  object  of  his  ambition.  On  the 
twenty -sixth  March,  1859,  about  four 
o^clock  in  tlic  afternoon,  he  saw  a  black 
point  enter  the  Sun's  disk.  Its  circumfer- 
ence was  well  defined.  Its  angular  diame- 
ter, as  seen  from  the  Earth,  was  very  small; 
and  he  estimated  it  as  much  less  than  one 
fourth  of  that  of  Mercury,  wliich  he  had 
seen  with  the  same  telescope  and  the 
same  magnifying  power  when  it  passed 
over  the  sun  on  the  eighth  May,  1845. 

The  following  are  the  observations 
which  he  recorded.* 

The  black  spot  entered  upon  the  Sun's 
disk  at  a  point  57*  22'  30"  to  the  west  of 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  diame- 
ter of  the  Sun,  at 


True  time  at  Or^re^, 
Mean  Solar  time  at  Orgeret, 
Sidereal  tinief    . 
Mean  Solar  time  at  Paris, 


3h.  JKhn.  4fe.  p.m. 
4      ft     86    P.M. 
4     1»      5-J 
4      S      11    P.M. 


In  these  numbers  there  is  a  possible 
error  of  from  one  to  five  seconds,  which 
must  be  added. 

The  black  spot  emerged  from  the  Sun's 
disk  at  a  point  85*^  45'  0"  to  the  west  of 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  Sun's  vertical 
diameter,  at 


True  time  at  Orgerea, 
Mean  S<>Iar  time  at  Orgcres, 
Sdereal  time.    . 
Mean  Solar  time  at  Paris, 


Sh.  16m.  8A«.  p.m. 
5    82      44    PM. 
5    87      14 
5    :»      IS    P.M. 


The  black  spot  was  at  its  least  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  Sun  at 


True  time  at  Orjrere*, 
Mean  S4>lar  time  at  Orgeres, 
Siilereiil  time,    . 
Mean  8<>lar  time  at  Paris, 


4h.  8Sm.  Vh.  p.m. 
4    44      11    P.M. 
4     59      88 
4     46      45    PJL 


The  time  which  the  black  spot  took  to 
pass  over  the  Sun's  disk  was, 


In  Mean  Solar  time. 
In  Sivlereal  time. 


111.  ITm.  98. 
1     27    22 


The  least  distance  from  the  Sun's  center 
wasQo  15'  22-3". 

The  distance  between  the  points  of 
entry  antl  emergence  was  9'  13*6",  and 

The  sidereal  time  necessarv  to  describe 
the  Sun's  diameter  would  have  been  4h. 
29in.  9s. 

After  giving  these  results,  M.  Lescar- 
bault  expresses  his  conviction  that,  on  a 
future  day,  a  black  spot,  perfectly  round 
and  very  snmll,  will  be  seen  passing  over 
the  Sun  in  a  line  situated  in  a  plane  com- 

*  The  position  <-if  Orceres  on  the  be»t  map  of 
France  •!«  in  North  Latitu.le,  .      40*  >"  W 

J^onplode  W.  of  the  Obsenratory  of  Paris,  6   2  85 

On  the  -.'6th  March,  1nM», 
Tlie  Mean  time  at  True  Noon  at  Orgeres 

wa» Oh.  dm.  53-ORi.  p.m. 

Tlie  Sitlereal  time  at  Mean  Noon,         .    0  18      &5  47     p.m. 
^The  True  time  at  Mean  Noon,  11  51       6-b7    a.m. 


'  prised  between  5^  and  7^^,  and  that  tiui 
I  orbit  will  cut  the  p]ane  of  the  Earth's 
'  orbit  towards  183^  in  paaaiog  from  the 
south  to  the  north. 

"  This  point,"  he  continnes,  **  will  very 
,  probably  oe  the  planet  whose  path  I  <m- 
served  on  the  twenty-«ixth  March,  185A| 
and  it  will  be  possible  to  calculate  all  the 
elements  of  its  orbit.    I  am  penuaded 
also  that  its  distance  from  the  Sun  is  less 
than  that  of  Mercury,  and  that  this  body  is 
!  the  planet,  or  one  of  the  planets  whose 
I  existence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San,  H. 
;  Lcverrier  had  made  known  a  few  months 
'  ^go,  by  that  wonderful  power  of  caieofak 
,  tion  which  enabled  him  to  recognise  the 
i  conditions  of  tlie  existence  of  Neptane^ 
I  and  fix  its  place  at  the  confines  of  ovr 
I  planetary  system,  and  trace  its  path  acrosi 
I  the  depths  of  spaoe." 
I     The  letter  of  which  we  have  given  the 
I  substance  was  dated  the  twenty-seooud 
!  December,  1859,  and  was  brought  to  M. 
LeveiTier  by   ^I.  Vallee,   Honorary  In- 
spector-General of  Roads  and  Bridges; 
and  he  was  led,  from  the  details  whidi  h 
\  contained,  to  place  in  them  a  cert^  d» 
!  gree  of  confidence.    He  was  surprised, 
however,  that  M.  Lescarbanlt,  when  be 
had  made  such  a  remarkable  disooveiy, 
should  have  allowed  nhte  months  to  eUsigm 
without  communicating  it.    This  delsy, 
which  was  not  sufficiently  justified  by  tee 
statement  that  he  wished  to  see  the  bhek 
si>ot  again  before  he  made  his  discoveiy 
public,  induced  M.  Leverrier  to  set  est 
immediately  for  Orgeres,  to  which  he  im 
accompanied  by  M.  Vallee,  Junior  EDgt* 
neer  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

On  their  arrival  at  Orgeres,  withoBt 
any  previous  notice,  they  found  in  M.Lai- 
carbault  a  man  who  had  been  long  de- 
voted to  scientific  pursuits,  surrounded 
with  instruments  and  apparatus  of  efery 
kind  constructed  by  himself,  and  provided 
even  with  a  small  revolving  cupola.    He 
permitted  his  visitors  to  examine  in  the 
most  careful  manner  the  instruments  whieh 
I  he  used,  and  he  gave  them  the  most  mi- 
i  nute  explanations  regarding  his  work%8iid 
I  especially  regarding  all  the  circumstanece 
of  the  transit  of  the  planet  over  the  Sob. 
Tlie  entry  of  the  planet  on  the  Sm^ 
disk  was  not  observed  by  him,  as  mMl 
be  inferred  from  his  letter.    It  had,  befire 
he  saw  it,  described  a  line  of  some  ee»- 
onds  on  the  Sun's  £ice,  and  it  was  obIj 
from  an  estimate  of  its  velodty  that  m 
deduced  the  time  of  its  entry. 
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The  angles  of  position  relative  to  a  ver- 
tical line  were  measured  in  the  way  he 
has  de.scribed  in  his  letter ;  and  it  was  by 
transferring  these  observations  to  a  celes- 
tial sphere  that  he  was  able  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  chord  described  by  the 
planet,  and  to  asceitain  the  time  that  it 
woald  take  to  traverse  the  whole  disk  of 
the  Sun. 

The  explanations  of  M.  Lescarbault,  and 
the  simplicity  with  which  they  were  given, 
inspired  M.  Leverrier  and  his  friend  with 
the  most  perfect  conviction  that  the  ob- 
servations deserve  to  be  admitted  into 
science,  and  that  the  long  delay  in  pub- 
lishing them  arose  only  from  a  modest  and 
calm  reserve,  which  may  be  expected  at 
a  distance  from  the  agitation  of  towns. 
It  was  an  article  in  Cosmos^  on  M.  Lever- 
rier's  theory  of  the  perturbation  of  Mer- 
cury, that  induced  M.  Lescarbault  to  break 
the  silence  which  he  had  so  long  pre- 
served. 

In  submitting  to  calculation  the  data 
applied  by  observation,  M.  Leverrier  has 
[bund  that  the  chord  described  by  the 
planet  over  the  Sun's  disk  is  9'  \1'\  and 
ihe  time  of  traversing  the  whole  disk  4h. 
26no.  48s.  —  numbers  which  differ  very 
ittle  from  those  of  Lescarbault,  and  prov- 
ing that  he  had  taken  great  pains  in  the 
gpi^phical  deductions  from  his  observa- 
tions, and  that  the  observations  them- 
selves possessed  a  certain  accuracy  in 
spite  of  the  imperfect  means  by  which 
ihey  were  obtained. 

The  time  of  the  planet's  transit  will 
give  us  its  distance  from  the  Sun  only  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  circular  orbit.  On 
this  hypothesis,  half  the  major  axis  of  the 
orbit  will  be  0*147,  that  of  the  Earth  being 
unity.  Hence  the  time  of  its  revolution 
will  be  nineteen  days  seventeen  hours. 

The  angles  of  position  have  enabled  M. 
Leverrier  to  compute  the  geocentric  lon- 
gitudes and  latitudes  of  the  planet  at  its 
entrance  and  emergence  ;  and,  by  assum- 
ing its  distance  from  the  Sun  as  0*1427, 
to  determine  the  heliocentric  longitudes 
and  latitudes,  and  fix  the  inclination  of  its 
orbit  at  12°  10',  and  the  longitude  of  the 
ascending  node  at  12°  59'. 

According  to  M.  Lescarbault's  observa- 
tion of  Mercury  when  passing  over  the 
Sun  in  1845,  the  diameter  of  that  planet 
was  certainly  quadruple  of  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  planet  observed  on  the 
twenty -sixth  March,  1859.  Considering 
the  masses  as  proportional  to  the  volumes, 


M.  Leverrier  concludes  that  the  mass  of 
this  last  planet  is  only  the  seventeenth  part 
of  the  mass  of  Mercury — a  mass  too  small, 
at  the  distance  at  which  it  is  placed,  to 
produce  the  whole  of  the  anomaly  which 
he  had  found  in  the  motion  of  the  perihe- 
lion of  'Mercury. 

The  new  planet,  in  consequence  of  the 
small  radius  of  its  orbit,  will  never  have  a 

freater  elongation,  or  distance  from  the 
un,  than  8^ ;  and  as  the  whole  light 
which  it  sends  to  us  is,  according  to  Le- 
verrier, more  feeble  than  that  of  Mercury, 
we  may  readily  understand  why  it  had 
not  hitherto  been  seen. 

Such  is  the  account  M.  Leverrier  gave, 
at  the  public  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  second  of  January  last,  of 
his  visit  to  Orgeres,  and  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  he  has  drawn  from  M.  Les- 
carbault's observations.  It  excited,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  liveliest 
interest  in^aris.  Exaggerated  in  its  de- 
tails, and  embellished  every  time  it  was 
told,  the  scientific  melodrame  of  Orgeres 
was  the  only  topic  of  converse  at  the 
seances  of  philosophy  and  in  the  salons  of 
fashion.  Garibaldi  and  the  weather  ceased 
to  interest  the  Parisians ;  and  the  village 
doctor,  in  his  extempore  observatory,  and 
his  round  black  spot,  appropriately  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Vulcan,  were  the  only 
subjects  of  discussion,  and  the  only  ob- 
jects of  learned  and  unlearned  admira- 
tion. 

Leverrier  was  of  course  the  lion  in 
every  gay  salon,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
count the  story  of  his  journey  to  Orgeres 
in  its  dramatic  phase,  and  without  the  re- 
serve which  was  required  in  his  communi- 
cation to  the  Institute.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  he  was  detailing  the  mo- 
tives, the  incidents,  and  the  results  of  his 
visit  to  Lescarbault  to  a  brilliant  party  at 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  M.  Choquct, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  amgng 
his  audience  the  celebrated  savant  M. 
L'Abbe  Moigno,  who  has  reproduced  in 
his  Cosmos*  the  fascinating  history,  as  it 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  greatest  astrono- 
mer of  the  age. 

For  a  long  time  M.  Leverrier  refused 
to  attach  any  credit  to  the  reports  which 
reached  him  on  the  subject.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  -discovery  of  a  new 
planet  could  have  been  kept  secret  for  nine 
months,  and  that  a  humble  village  doctor 
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could  have  been  the  pei'son  to  discover  it. 
As  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Observa- 
toiy,  however,  it  was  his  duty  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  report ;  and  having  a 
personal  interest  in  the  question  as  the 
predicter  of  a  planet  near  the  Sun,  he  re- 
solved to  enter  upon  the  investigation. 
Lescarbault's  letter  to  himself,  of  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  confirmed 
him  in  this  resolution ;  and  though  he  had 
a  secret  conviction  that  the  story  might 
be  true,  yet  the  predominant  feeling  in 
his  mind  was  to  unmask  an  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  him,  as  the  pei*8on  more  likely 
than  any  other  astronomer  to  listen  to  the 
allegation  that  his  prophesy  had  been  ful- 
filled. 

He  accordingly  set  out  from  Paris  by 
railway,  on  Friday,  the  thirtieth  of  De- 
cember, accompanied  by  M.  Vallee  as  a 
witness  of  the  stern  inquisition  which  he 
was  about  to  institute.  Orgeres  was  un- 
fortunately twelve  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  station,  and  our  travelers  w^ere 
obliged  to  perform  the  journey  on  foot. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  house  of  M.  Les- 
carbault,  M.  Leverrier  knocked  loudly  at 
the  door ;  and  when  the  Doctor  himself 
had  opened  it,  his  visitor  declined  to  give 
his  name  and  his  titles. 

"One  should  have  seen  M.  Lescar- 
bault,"  says  Abbe  Moigno,  "  so  small,  so 
simple,  so  modest  and  so  timid,  in  order 
to  understand  the  emotion  with  which  he 
was  seized,  when  Leverrier,  from  his 
great  hight,  and  with  that  blunt  intona- 
tion whicli  he  can  command,  thus  address- 
ed him  :  '  It  is  then  you,  sir,  who  pretend 
to  have  observed  the  intra  mercurial 
planet,  and  who  have  committed  the 
grave  offense  of  keeping  your  observation 
secret  for  nine  months.  I  warn  you  that 
I  have  come  here  with  the  intention  of 
doing  justice  to  your  pretensions,  and  of 
demonstratin<]j  either  that  vou  have  been 
dishonest  or  deceived.  Tell  me,  then,  un- 
equivocally what  you  have  seen.'  The 
lamb,  as  the  Abbe  calls  the  Doctor,  trem- 
bled at  this  rude  summons  from  the  lion, 
and,  unable  to  speak,  he  stammered  out 
the  following  reply:  'On  the  twenty-sixth 
of  ^larch,  about  four  o'clock,  I  directed 
my  telescope  to  the  Sun,  as  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  when,  to  my  surprise, 
I  observed,  at  a  small  distance  from  its 
margin,  a  black  spot  well  defined  and  per- 
fectly roi.md,  and  advancing  with  a  very 
pensible  motion  upon  the  disk  of  the  Sun. 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  customer  ar- 


rived.   I  came  down  from  the  obsemto- 
ry,  and  in  this  painful  Bitnation  I  replied 
as  I  best  could  to  the  inquiries  whidi 
were  made,  and  returned  to  the  obaem- 
tory.    The  round  spot  had  continued  its 
transit ;  and  I  saw  it  disappear  at  the  op- 
posite  margin  of  the  Sun,  after  haring 
been  projected  upon  his  disk  for  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  half'    ^  You  will  then  have  de- 
termined,' asks  Leverrier, '  the  time  of  the 
first  and  last  contact ;  and  are  yon  aware 
that  the  observation  of  the  first  contact  ii 
one  of  such  extreme  delicacy  that  profo' 
sional  astronomers  often  fail  in  observing 
it  ?'     '  Pardon  me,  sir,'  replies  the  Doctor, 
^  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  seized  the  pr^ 
cise  moment  of  contact.    The  round  spot 
was  upon  the  disk  when  I  first  perceived 
it.    I  measured  carefully  its  distance  from 
the  margin,  and,  expecting  that  it  wonM 
describe  an  equal  distance,  I  counted  the 
time  which  it  took  to  describe  this  secoad 
distance,  and  I  thus  determined  approxi- 
mately the  instant  of  its  entry.'    *Io 
count  the  time  is  easy  to  say,  but  vhera 
is  your  chronometer  ?'     *  My  chronometer 
is   a  watch  with    minutes,  the    flutUid 
companion  of  my  professional  joumeviL' 
^What!   with  that  old  watch,  showing 
only  minutes,  dare  you  talk  of  estimatiiig 
seconds  ?    My  suspicions  are  already  too 
well  founded.'     '  Pardon  me,'  was  the  re- 
ply, ^  I  have  also  a  pendulum  which  nea^ 
ly  beats  seconds.'    *  Show  me  this  pendtt- 
lum,'  says  Leverrier.     The  Doctor  goei 
up-staii*s,  and  brings  down  a  silk  thrasd, 
to  which  an  ivory  ball  was  suspended.   *I 
am  anxious  to  see  how  skillfully  yoa  en 
thus  reckon  seconds.'    The  lamb  acqfai» 
ces.     lie  fixes  the  upper  end  of  the  thread 
to  a  nail,  and  after  the  ivory  ball  hasoooe 
to  rest,  he  draws  it  a  little  from  the  verti- 
cal, and  counts  the  number  of  oscillatiow 
corresponding  with  a  minute  on  his  witdii 
and  thus  proves  that  his  i>endulum  betti 
seconds.     ^  This  is  not  enough,'  repliei  the 
lion ;  'it  is  one  thing  that  your  pendolnni 
beats  seconds,  but  it  is  another  that  yov 
have  the  sentiment  of  the  second  beaten 
by  your  pendulum  in  order  that  yon  BUff 
count  the  seconds  in  observing.'    'Shw 
I  venture  to  tell  you,'  says  the  lamK 
'  that  my  profession  is  to  feel  pulses  and 
count  their  pulsations?    My  pendulaB 
puts  the  second  in  my  ears,  and  I  hare  ao 
difficulty  in  counting  several  auoeeaiTe 
seconds.' 

''  *•  This  is  all  very  well  for  tbe  chqUer 
of  time,^  says  the  Director;  ^but  in  oite 
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to  8ee  so  delicate  a  spot,  you  require  a 
good  telescope.  Have  you  one  ?'  '  Yes, 
Mr,  I  have  succeeded,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, privation,  and  suffering,  to  obtain 
for  myself  a  telescope.  After  practicing 
much  economy,  I  purchased  from  M. 
Cauche,  an  artist  little  known,  though 
very  clever,  an  object-glass  nearly  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Knowing  my  enthu- 
siasm and  my  poverty,  he  gave  me  the 
choice  among  several  excellent  ones ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  made  the  selection,  I  mount- 
ed it  on  a  stand  with  all  its  parts ;  and  I 
have  recently  indulged  myself  with  a  re- 
volving platform,  and  a  revolving  roof, 
which  will  soon  be  in  action.'  The  lion 
went  to  the  upper  story,  and  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
'  This  is  all  well,'  says  he,  '  in  so  far  as  the 
observation  itself  is  concerned ;  but  I  want 
to  see  the  original  memorandum  which 
you  made  of  it.' 

** '  It  is  very  easy,'  answered  the  Doc- 
tor, *  to  say  you  want  it ;  but  though  this 
note  was  written  on  a  small  square  of  pa- 
per, which  I  generally  throw  away  or 
Durn  when  it  is  of  no  further  use,  yet  it 
is  possible  I  may  still  find  it.'  Running 
with  fear  to  his  Co7inaissance  des  Temps^ 
he  finds  the  note  of  the  twenty-sixth 
March,  1859,  peiibrming  the  part  of  a 
marker,  and  covered  with  grease  and 
laudanum.  The  lion  seizes  it  greedily, 
and,  comparing  it  with  the  letter  which 
M.  Vall6e  had  'brought  him,  he  exclaims : 
*  But,  sir,  you  have  falsified  this  observa- 
tion ;  the  time  of  emergence  is  four  min- 
utes too  late.'  '  It  is,'  replied  the  lamb. 
'  Have  the  goodness  to  examine  it  more 
narrowly,  and  you  will  find  that  the  four 
minutes  is  the  error  of  my  watch,  regulat- 
ed by  sidereal  time.'  '  This  is  true  ;  but 
1k)w  do  you  regulate  your  watch  by  side- 
real time  ?'  '  I  have  a  small  telescope — 
hero  it  is — which  you  will  find  in  such  a 
state  as  to  enable  me  to  obtain  the  time 
to  a  second,  or  even  to  some  fractions  of 
a  second.'  " 

Satisfied  on  this  point,  Leverrier  then 
wished  to  know  how  he  determined  the 
two  angular  coordinates  of  the  points  of 
contact,  of  the  entry  and  eniergence  of 
the  planet,  and  how  he  measured  the 
chord  of  the  arc  which  separates  these 
two  points.  Lescarbault  told  him  that 
this  was  reduced  to  the  measuring  the 
distances  of  these  points  from  the  vertical, 
and  the  angles  of  position  which  he  did 
by  the  systems  of  parallel  axes  we  have 


mentioned,  and  the  divided  circle  of  card- 
board placed  upon  his  finder. 

Leverrier  next  inquired  if  he  had  made 
any  attempt  to  deduce  the  planet's  dis- 
tance from  the  Sun  from  the  period  of 
four  hours  which  it  required  to  describe 
an  entire  diameter  of  the  Sun.  The  Doc- 
tor confessed  that  he  had  many  attempt-s 
to  do  this,  but,  not  being  a  mathemati- 
cian, he  had  not  succeeded  ;  and  that  this 
failure  was  the  reason  why  he  had  de- 
layed the  announcement  of  his  discovery. 
Leverrier  having  asked  for  the  rough 
draught  of  these  calculations,  the  Doctor 
replied  :  "  My  rough  draughts  I  Paper  is 
rather  scarce  with  us.  I  am  a  joiner  as 
well  as  an  astronomer.  I  calculate  in  my 
work-shop,  and  I  write  upon  the  boards ; 
and  when  I  wish  to  use  them  in  new  cal- 
culations, I  remove  the  old  ones  by  plan- 
ing." On  visiting,  however,  the  carpen- 
ter's shop,  they  found  the  board,  with  its 
lines  and  its  numbers  in  chalk  still  un- 
obl  iterated. 

When  this  cross-questioning,  which  had 
lasted  an  hour,  was  finished,  Levemer  was 
convinced  that  an  intra-mercnriai  planet 
had  really  been  seen,  and,  with  a  grace 
and  dignity  full  of  kindness,  he  congratu- 
lated Lescarbault  on  the  important  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made.  Anxious  to 
obtain  some  mark  of  respect  for  the  dis- 
coverer of  Vulcan,  Leven*ier  made  inquiry 
concerning  his  private  character,  and 
learned  from  the  village  cure,  the  juge 
de  paix,  and  other  functionaries,  that  he 
was  a  skillful  physician,  and  a  worthy 
man.  With  such  high  recommendations, 
M.  Leverrier  requested  from  M.  Rouland, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  M. 
Lescarbault.  The  minister,  in  a  brief  but 
interesting  statement  of  his  claim,  com- 
municated this  request  to  the  Emperor, 
who,  by  a  decree  dated  January  twenty- 
fifty,  conferred  upon  the  village  astrono- 
mer the  honor  so  justly  due  to  him.  His 
professional  brethren  in  Paiis  were  equal- 
ly solicitous  to  testify  their  regard  ;  and 
MM.  Felix  Roubaud,  Legrande,  and  Caffe, 
as  delegates  of  the  scientific  press,  pro- 
posed to  the  medical  body,  and  to  the 
scientific  world  in  Paris,  to  invite  Lescar- 
bault to  a  banquet  in  the  Hotel  de  Louvre, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  Januaiy.  A  similar 
offer  had  been  made  to  him  by  his  pro- 
fessional admirera  in  Chartres  and  Blois ; 
but  he  declined  all  these  invitations,  plead- 
ing as  an  excuse  his  simple  and  retired 
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habits,  and  tlie  difficulty  of  leaving  the 
patients  under  his  care. 

The  interesting  documents  which  we 
have  attempted  to  analyze  and  abridge, 
excited  the  greatest  sensation  in  every 
part  of  Europe ;  and  the  records  of  as- 
tronomical observations  were  diligently 
searched,  in  order  to  find  if  any  round 
black  spots  had  been  seen  on  the  disk  of 
the  Sun.  Astronomers,  too,  of  all  ranks, 
whether  occupying  well-furnished  observa- 
tories, or  sup))Iie(l  only  with  a  telescope 
and  a  darkeninu^  gl^'ss,  have  been  watch- 
ing the  little  planet  during  the  time  when 
it  was  likely  to  pass  over  the  Sun.  No 
re-discovery  of  it,  however,  has  yet  been 
made ;  but  very  interesting  cases  have 
been  found  in  which  a  round  black  spot 
has  been  seen  upon  the  Sun. 

Since  the  first  notice  of  the  discovery  of 
Vulcan,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1800, 
the  Sun  has  been  anxiously  observed  by 
astronomers ;  and  the  limited  area  round 
him  in  which  the  planet  lanst  he^  if  he  is 
not  upon  the  Sun,  has  doubtless  been  ex- 
plored with  equal  care  by  telescopes  of 
high  power,  and  processes  by  which  the 
Sun's  direct  light  has  been  excluded  from 
the  tube  of  tlie  telescope  as  well  as  the 
eye  of  the  observer ;  and  yet  no  planet 
hiis  been  found.  This  fact  would  entitle 
us  to  conclude  that  no  such  planet  exists, 
if  its  existence  had  been  merely  conjec- 
tured, or  if  it  had  been  deduced  from  any 
of  the  laws  of  planetary  distance,  or  even 
if  Leverrier  or  Adams  had  announced  it 
as  the  probable  i-fesult  of  planetary  pertur- 
bations. If  the  finest  telescopes  can  not 
re-discover  a  planet  that  has  a  visible  disk, 
with  a  power  of  three  hundred,  as  used 


by  Liais,  within  so  limited  an  area  as  a 
circle  of  sixteen  degrees,  of  which  the  San 
is  the  center,  or  rather  within  a  narrov 
belt  of  that  circle,  wo  should  unhesitat- 
ingly declare  that  no  such  planet  exists; 
but  the  question  assumes  a  very  different 
aspect  Avhen  it  involves  moral  considera- 
tions.   If,  after  the  severe  scrutiny  which 
the  Sun  and  its  vicinity  will  undergo  be- 
fore, and  after,  and  during  his  total  eclipse 
in  July,  no  planet  shall  be  seen ;  and  it 
no  round  black  spot,  distinctly  separable 
from  the  usual  solar  spots,  shall  not  be 
seen  on  the  solar  spots — we  will  not  dare 
to  assert  that  it  does  not  exist.     We  can 
not  doubt  the  honesty  of  M.  Lescarbaolt; 
and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  was 
mistaken.      No    solar   spot,    no   floating 
scoria,  could  maintain,  in  its  passage  OTer 
the  Sun,  a  circular  and  unifomi  shMe; 
and  we  are  confident  that  no  other  hj« 
pothesis  but   that  of  an  intra-nierournl 
planet  can  explain  the  phenomena  seen 
and  measured  by  M.  Lescarbault — a  man 
of  high  character,  possessing  excellent  in- 
struments, and  in  every  way  competent 
to  use  them  well,  and  to  describe  clearly 
and  correctly  the  results  of  his  obaem- 
tions.    Time,  however,  tries  facts  as  veil 
as    speculations.    The    phenomenon   ob- 
served by  the  French  astronomer  mij 
never  be  again  seen,  and  the  distnrbanoe 
of  Mercury  which  rendered  it  probable, 
may  be  otherwise  explained.     Should  tbb 
be  the  case,  wo  must  refer  the  roood 
spot  on  the  Sun  to  some  of  those  illnnoBi 
of  the  eye  or  of  the  brain,  which  bin 
sometimes  disturbed  the  tranquillity  ef 
science. 


-►^*•■ 


Ard-el-Kadf.r  and  thk  Nuns. — ^The  Paris  ^fonde 
contains  the  following:  "The  superior  of  one  of 
tlie  houses  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
in  Paris  has  just  received,  from  Bcyrout,  a  letter 
sent  by  a  Sister  of  Charity.  The  writer  states  that, 
at  the  moment  of  the  nias^cres  at  Damascus,  when 
her  comp:\nions  and  herself  had  given  themselves  up 
f  )r  lost,  and  were  recommending  their  souls  to  God,  ! 
A'>il-cl-Kader  came  and  gave  them  assistance  as  ! 
g  'uerous  as  it  was  uncxpecte<l,  and,  taking  them  all, 
»n>ventcou  in  number,  under  his  protection,  had  them 
conducted  with  their  pupils  in  safety  to  Beyrout. 
These  pious  females  at  first  trembled  at  confiding 
themselves  to  such  a  guard ;  several  of  them  went  ■ 


so  far  as  to  fear  some  snare  or  treason ;  but  AbM 
Kader  tranciuillized  them  by  saying,  wUh  dnt  fpod 
fiiith  which  is  imprinted  on  his  countenanoe :  'Fbv 
nothing,  p(X)r  girls ;  no  harm  shall  come  to  JM 
and  I  will  defend  you,  if  necessary,  at  tlie  poll  if 
my  life.'  The  Emir  has,  under  tboee  periloM  ri^ 
cumstances,  kept  the  promise  which  he  fbnaffll 
gave  to  Pere  Etienne,  Superior  of  the  Lanriili,  it- 
siding  in  Paris,  when  expressing  with  entbmhMi 
his  admiration  of  the  pious  dcTOtediien  of  theSfr 
ters  of  Charity.  *  Let  the  day  ever  eome^'  he  aUi 
*  when  those  servants  of  Christ  and  of  hnmanhyaM 
l>e  exposed  to  any  danger ;  T  will  protect  anddifaii 
them  even  at  the  utmost  personal  risk.'" 
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MOUNT  LEBANON  AUD  ITS  RECENT  SCENES. 


Along  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
there  is  a  lenscth  of  sea-board  extending 
from  Soor  or  Tyre  on  tlie  south,  to  Tnpoli 
CD  the  north,  which  once  held  a  preemi- 
nent place  in  the  world's  history.  There 
lived  the  Phoenicians  —  the  founders  of 
commerce,  the  patrons  of  art,  the  invent- 
ors of  letters.  Before  Rome  was  known, 
and  when  Greece  was  a  nest  of  rude  pi- 
rates, these  sea-kings  held  the  trade  of 
the  world  in  their  own  hands,  possessed 
sf^endid  cities  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and 
had  founded  illustrious  colonies  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tljeir  own 
territory  was  very  small ;  yet  they  were 
rich  and  powerful.  They  owed  much  of  • 
their  greatness  to  their  peculiar  situation : 
the  sea  was  before  them,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  were  behind  them.  This 
lofty  range  shut  them  in,  guarding  them 
as  with  an  insurmountable  rampart  from 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  East ;  whilst 
it  furnished  them  with  the  timber  of  which 
their  fleets  were  constructed,  and  which 
adorned  their  ])alaces  and  temples. 

The  sea-board  of  which  we  now  speak  is 
very  narrow  ;  and  is  far  from  being  a  level 
plain.  Lebanon  throws  down  branches  to 
the  very  water,  leaving  only  a  few  valleys 
of  small  extent.  The  rest  of  the  ground 
is  broken  by  the  encroaching  mountain, 
and  the  rocky  beds  of  its  rivers.  The  di- 
rection of  Lebanon  is  almost  from  south- 
west to  north-east.  Round  its  southern 
border  is  the  river  Leitani,  which  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean  near  Tyre.  This 
important  stream  rises  in  the  hilly  region 
in  which  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
Baalbec,  the  ancient  HeliopoKs,  or  city  of 
the  sun  ;  and  it  flows  through  the  whole  of 
the  valley  of  Cceloayria,  or  Bukaa,  which 
divides  Lebanon  from  Anti-Lebanon,  thus 
almost  begirding  the  former  range.  Again, 
on  the  north,  the  impetuous  Kadisha, 
rushing  down  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  princely  cedars,  separates  Lebanon 
from  the  mountains  of  Tripoli.  The  whole 
length  of  Lebanon,  which  may  be  called 


an  unbroken  range,  is  about  sixty  English 
miles. 

No  scenerv  can  be  more  wild  than 
some  parts  of  Lebanon  ;  no  place  can  be 
more  barren  than  other  portions  of  its 
surface.  One  day,  early  in  July,  we 
emerged  from  the  snow  which  capped  its 
northern  summit.  It  had  been  a  long 
and  dreary  ascent  from  Baalbec.  After 
leaving  a  small  cultivated  plain,  we  passed 
through  a  miserable  dell,  the  proper  abode 
of  wild  beasts  or  banditti ;  and  tnen,  by  a 
long  winding  path,  we  advanced  right  up 
the  face  of  a  tremendous  mountain.  No 
human  habitation  was  seen  by  ns  dunng 
the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  although  a 
traveling-map  shows  that  we  must  nave 
passed  near  a  convent  and  a  small  village, 
which  the  muleteers  probably  wished  to 
avoid.  The  roads,  or  rather  sheep-tracks, 
through  Lebanon  are  wretched,  and  some- 
times dangerous  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  the  mules  manage  to 
keep  their  feet,  or  even  to  find  a  footing 
in  many  places.  The  path  is  frequently 
lost  on  the  bare  surface  of  a  slippery  rock, 
lying  at  an  angle  of  twenty  or  thirty  de- 
grees ;  and  you  wonder  where  next  you 
should  go ;  but  the  four-legged  creatui'e 
underneath  you  goes  straight  forward, 
climbing  the  rock  like  a  cat ;  whilst  yon 
clutch  its  mane  with  both  hands,  lest  you 
should  slip  oflT  and  be  left  behind.  Still, 
though  the  mountain-side  was  very  steep, 
there  was  the  magnificence  of  solitude 
and  of  desolation ;  and  the  air  was  so  pure 
and  balmy,  that  we  could  not  feel  tired. 
Here  is  a  rill  of  water  trickling  down  I 
But  the  ti*aveler  must  take  heed  how  he 
drinks ;  it  is  so  icy  cold. 

At  length  we  reached  the  snow,  which 
was  not  deep,  but  soil,  so  that  the  mules 
sank  a  little  in  it.  Wo  had  been  looking 
to  their  feet,  till  they  emerged  on  terra 
firma  ;  and  then  we  looked  up.  A  new 
world  lay  before  us,  in  one  of  the  grand 

Panoramas  of  nature.    The  cedars  of  Le- 
anon  are  in  a  plateau  at  our  feet ;  the 
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watei-s  of  the  Kadisha  clash  down  thronpjh 
a  chasm  hi  tlie  rocks ;  snow-capped  peaks 
Ruri'ound  us ;  and  the  beautiful  3Iediter- 
lanean  lies  in  the  far  distance  in  front,  in 
whose  waters  the  setting  sun  seems  to  dip 
gloriously,  clothed  in  his  mantle  of  richest 
crhnson — our  feelings  hightcncd  by  the 
thouglit  that  we  were  all  alone  on  the 
top  of  Lebanon,  many  miles  from  the 
nearest  human  being,  like  "  monarchs  of 
all  we  surveyed."  We  stop  not  now  to 
describe  the  cedars ;  that  little  cluster  or 
grove  which  alone  remains  of  the  former 
glory  of  Lebanon.  How  we  got  down  to 
the  little  town  of  Beshirrai,  situated  in  a 
deep  dell  beside  the  dashing  Kadisha,  it 
might  be  hard  to  say ;  sometimes  it  seemed 
certain  that  we  must  go  down  head  fore- 
most. But  '\^'e  did  get  there  before  mid- 
nii^ht,  and  we  fared  in  the  same  wav  that 
wc  had  done  in  other  villages  of  the 
mountain.  The  single  room  of  a  house 
(so  called)  was  allotted  by  the  Sheik, 
which  we  swept  out  c-arefully,  and  then 
laid  down  our  mats,  and  drawing  a  cloak 
over  our  weary  bodies,  fell  asleep.  A  few 
miles  fail  her  down  is  Khden,  a  small  town 
or  village  delightfully  situated ;  where  we 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Sheik 
in  his  castle.  About  two  miles  from  this 
place  is  a  convent,  ^[ar  Antonius,  situated 
deep  down  the  ravine  of  the  Kadisha,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  stupendous  scenery. 
This  is  the  northern  border  of  Lebanon. 

From  this  description,  it  will  appear 
that  a  portion  of  Lebanon  is  uninhabited  ; 
indeed  the  highest  parts  are  uninhabitable. 
The  majority  of  the  population  live  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  toward  the  sea. 
Zahleh  and  a  few  other  towns  lie  at  the 
eastern  base  of  Lebanon,  near  the  Leitani. 
On  this  side  of  the  mountain,  the  inhabiteii 
places  are  "  few  and  far  between,"  consid-  j 
ering  the  extent  of  the  country  over 
which  thev  are  scattered.  It  is  verv  diffi- 
cult  to  tbrm  any  thin^i:  like  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  numi>er  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  latest  accounts  supposes  that 
there  are  six  hundred  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets  on  Lebanon,  containing:  about 
tour  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
does  not  say  if  this  includes  the  convents, 
which  have  been  estimated  at  a  hundred, 
belonging  to  Greeks,  Armenians,  Maron- 
ites^  and  Romanists.  The  last  denomina- 
tion includes  Syrian,  Armenian,  and  Greek 
churches  in  connection  with  Rome.  An- 
otlier    account    docs    not    estimate    the 


dwellers  on  Lebanon  at  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand.  Nothing  can  be  more 
uncertain  than  such  numerical  retuma. 

The  greatest  plague  of  Syria  is  the 
number  of  discordant  elements  which  it 
contains.  Its  people  are  of  many  tribe% 
and  are  split  up  into  different  races  and 
creeds.  Of  Mohammedans,  who  mle  the 
country,  there  are  few  in  Lebanon;  hut 
they  form  the  principal  population  of  the 
towns  in  the  plains.  The  Dmses  dwdl 
chiefly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  moui- 
tain,  and  in  the  hilly  regions  as  &r  ai 
Aleppo  and  Carmel.  They  have  been 
estimated  in  the  whole  at  one  hundred 
thousand ;  but  all  of  these  do  not  bdoM 
to  Lebanon.  The  ALironites  are  reckonea 
at  double  that  number.  The  orthodoi 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jacobites,  and  thor 
Papal  offshoots,  in  all  Syria,  to«^her  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  thousand.  Of  tweatf' 
Ave  thousand  Jews  in  the  whole  coantiy, 
a  few  reside  in  Beyrout,  Sidon,  and  other 
searports.  Then  there  are  Arab  tribes  ia 
the  desert  regions:  Kurds;  Gipsj,  and 
similar  tribes;  and  the  Nusairiyen,  who 
inhabit  the  mountains  north  of  TVipoE. 
Though  these  different  people  live  in  the 
same  country,  and  often  in  the  same 
town,  they  never  coalesce,  but  heartilj 
hate  each  other.  The  two  sects  of  Mos- 
lems, the  Druses,  Maronites,  Greeks,  A^ 
menians.  Catholics,  and  Jews,  are  all  ■»• 
tual  enemies :  whilst  the  hand  of  the  Arab 
is  against  every  man,  and  every  maa^ 
hand  against  him. 

What  can  be  done  with  such  a  heteio- 
geneous  mass  of  i)eop1e  ?  Any  thing  lib 
amicable  feeling  or  unity  of  purpooe  for 
the  common  good  is  impossible.  It  needs 
a  very  strong  government  to  keep  then 
in  peace,  and  repress  the  outbreaks  rf  ra- 
ligious  and  national  hatred.  When  Mo- 
hammed Ali  governed  Egypt,  and  Md 
Syria  in  subjection,  he  mled  with  an  iroa 
hand  of  power,  and  cleverly  set  one  ofafl  . 
against  another.  He  kept  up  their  motA- 
ai  jealousies,  that  they  might  be  qM 
upon  one  another,  and  he  might  man 
easily  restrdin  them  all.  This  policy aa^ 
ceeded  whilst  there  was  a  vigihint  eye  and 
nervous  arm  to  curb  their  impetooabr. 
But  now  that  an  imbecile  goremment  ■ 
over  them,  they  have  become  immlyi  and 
long-pent  animosities  now  break  forth  iaio 
open  violence  and  bloodshed.  In  tUabit 
conflict,  the  Druses  and  Maronitea 
the  primary  actors ;  the  former  being 
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gigted,  it  would  appear,  by  some  of  their 
Moslem  neighbors,  and  by  tribes  who  de- 
light in  plunder. 

Beyrout  is  the  poi*t  and  key  of  Lebanon. 
It  lies  in  a  triangular  valley,  which  pro- 
jects out  from  the  usual  direction  of  the 
coast.  The  city  itself  and  its  suburbs  are 
placed  on  high  ground,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  roadstead, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  number 
of  broken  and  winding  terraces.  This 
gives  much  beauty  to  the  situation  of  the 
town.  The  houses  are  built  of  limestone, 
obtained  from  the  neighboring  quarries. 
To  the  south  are  beautiful  olive-groves, 
pine-forests,  and  gardens  of  oranges,  lem- 
ons, figs,  apricots,  etc.  The  mulberry,  for 
rearing  of  silk  worms,  grows  all  over  the 
suburbs ;  whilst  palms,  sycamores,  prickly 
oaks,  and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs 
adorn  the  neighborhood.  The  whole 
forms  a  splendid  view  from  the  water  on 
the  iiorth  of  the  town,  as  the  backing  of 
Lebanon  then  appears  to  advantage. 
From  the  highest  suburb  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  lovely  vale,  it  ap- 
pears a  little  paradise.  The  town  is  small, 
oat  the  suburbs  are  large ;  containing  a 
population  of  40,000  souls,  most  of  whom 
are  Christians. 

The  Druses  live  in  the  mountains. 
They  are  a  rough,  unruly,  ungovernable 
race  of  men,  possessed  of  great  energy 
and  vigor  of  disposition.  They  are  al- 
ways ready  to  fly  to  arms,  though  they 
have  no  regular  military  discipline.  They 
have  a  prince  at  their  head ;  but  their  na- 
tional affairs  are  decided  by  an  assembly 
of  Sheiks,  which  has  much  of  a  democrat- 
ic character.  Their  religion  is  unique. 
It  was  long  thought  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Mohammedanism  and  Paganism,  but  it 
now  appears  to  be  a  mere  mongrel  Moham- 
medanism. Their  creed,  if  such  it  may  be 
termed,  may  be  traced  to  Hakim,  one  of 
the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Egypt,  who  tried 
to  reform  the  Moslem  faith,  by  cutting  off 
the  austerities  of  its  practice.  He  allow- 
ed the  eating  of  pork  and  drinking  of 
wine ;  he  denied  the  necessity  of  the  five 
daily  prayers,  of  fasting,  and  of  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca ;  and  he  threw  open  the 
doors  of  marriage  still  more  widely  than 
the  false  Prophet  had  done,  by  allowing 
members  of  the  same  family  to  enter  into 
the  nupCial  bond.  Yet  this  bond  is  very 
loose,  as  it  is  untied  for  the  merest  trifle, 
or  for  no  reason  except  the  desire  of 
change.     Religion  was  thus  reduced  to 


little  more  than  a  nominal  acknowledg- 
ment of  God,  with  occasional  prayer  to 
liim  in  any  place,  and  a  respect  for  the 
teaching  of  Mohammed  and  the  Prophets. 
With  this  adoration  of  a  Deity,  man 
might  live  pretty  much  secundum  natu- 
ram. 

Though  Hakim  failed  to  convert  the 
Moslems  in  general  to  his  opinions  and 
practice,  and  even  became  a  victim  to  an 
outbreak  of  their  religious  zeal ;  yet  his 
dogmas  spread  much  in  Syria,  where  they 
gained  many  adherents.  Proscribed  as 
heretical  by  true  Mnssulmen,  the  Hakim- 
ites  fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  Lebanon, 
where  it  was  thought  impossible  or  use- 
less to  subdue  them,  and  where  they  lived 
in  a  state  of  complete  independence,  and 
proved  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  cities 
of  the  plains.  At  length,  Amurath  III. 
collected  a  large  force,  and  attacked  them 
in  their  mountain  recesses.  Having  over- 
come them,  he  obliged  them  to  become 
tributary  to  the  Porte,  and  appointed  over 
them  a  Prince  or  Emir,  to  preserve  order, 
who  should  be  responsible  for  their  conduct 
and  the  payment  of  their  tribute.  This 
Emir  is  not  a  Druse,  but  comes  from  a 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Shehab,  fa- 
mous in  Mecca,  and  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  Prophet.  He  used  to  rule  over 
Beyrout,  Sidon,  and  other  towns  on  the 
skirts  of  Lebanon,  as  well  as  over  its 
mountain  inhabitants;  but  these  places 
now  have  their  own  governors  appointed 
by  the  Porte. 

Deir-el-Kamar  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Druses,  and  might  be  called  the  capital 
of  their  nation.  It  lies  in  the  mountains, 
southeast  of  Beyrout.  Traversing  the 
plain  for  about  two  hours,  through  groves 
of  pines  and  fields  of  mulberry-trees,  you 
turn  a  little  easterly  and  ascend  the  slope 
of  Lebanon.  Three  houra*  journey  will 
bring  you  to  the  summit  of  the  fii*st  or 
lower  range.  A  descent  of  two  hours, 
and  another  ascent  of  the  same  period, 
over  very  rugged  ways,  will  conduct  you 
to  this  mounjbain  city.  A  few  years  ago, 
it  had  about  900  Maronite  families,  800 
Druse  households,  and  a  few  Turks,  con- 
stituting a  population  of  6000  or  7000. 
The  Emir's  palace  was  at  Beteddin,  an 
hour's  ride  further  inland,  perched  on  the 
third  range  of  hills,  and  flanked  by  one 
of  the  deepest  valleys.  It  consisted  of  a 
large  building,  or  collection  of  buildings, 
for  himself,  his  family,  oflScers,  and  a 
guard  of  soldiers.     Since  the  rebellion  of 
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1838,  his  power  has  been  curtailed ;  and  a 
Turkish  governor  is  now  placed  in  Deir- 
cl-Kamar,  with  a  small  garrison. 


Greek  Catholics^  as  thev  are  called,  form 
a  kind  of  oriental  Papal  commnnityj  hav- 
ing a  patriarch  at  Damascus,  to  whioh 


The  Maronites  arc  an  old  Christian  sect, '  city  he  lately  removed  from  Lebanon. 
dating  their  origin  from  the  fifih  century,  This  Church  retains  the  oriental  calendar, 
when  they  retired  under  their  leader,  |  allows  its  priests  to  marry,  and  has  the 
John  the  Maronite,  to  the  hill  country  Saci*ameut  ^^  in  both  kinds ;"  in  moak 
behind  TripolL  Here  they  maintained '  other  respects,  it  is  Romish,  as  it  pio- 
their  independence,  until  Amurath   III. :  fesses  to  be. 

penetrated  into  their  fastnesses,  and  reu-  A  people  who  have  played  an  important 
dered  them  also  tributary.  They  live  ,  part  m  the  recent  disturbances  and  maan- 
scattered  through  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  cres  on  Lebanon,  are  the  Metawileha  or 
chiefly  in  small  towns  and  hamlets,  but  Metouals.  These  are  Moslems,  of  the 
also  mixed  with  Druses  and  Greeks  in  sect  of  Ali,  like  the  Persian  Shiitea ;  and 
larger  towns.  The  district  of  Kesrawan,  are  therefore  regarded  as  heretical  by  o^ 
or^Kesrouan,  north  of  the  Bahr-el-Kelb,  thodox  Mohammedans.  The  Metawiletu 
or  Dog  river,  is  entirely  theirs.  This  and  are  very  rigid  in  maintaining  their  caste; 
the  adjoining  distiict  at  the  back  of  Bey-  almost  as  much  so  as  the  Hindoos.  Thev 
rout  are  the  most  thickly  populated  parts  refuse  to  eat  or  drink  with  persona  off 
of  Lebanon.  It  is  the  chief  silk  country,  ■  another  creed.  They  will  not  use  a 
and  every  available  spot  of  the  nigged  '  metal  vessel  out  of  which  a  ChrisdaD 
land  is  cultivated.  The  Maronites  have  has  eaten  or  drunk,  without  its  beiiu[ 
no  distinctions  of  rank,  except  their  Sheiks  first  thoroughly  cleansed ;  and  if  one  cl 
and  priests.  The  former  hold  an  office  :  their  earthen  vessels  has  been  used  by  an 
similar  to  that  of  magistrate  or  mayor ;  infidel,  it  is  thought  to  be  unclean,  and  ii 
but  in  othef  respects  arc  like  their  fellow-  broken.  Their  principal  abode  is  in  the 
citizens.  The  clergy  are  allowed  to  mar- :  Belad  Besharah,  at  the  back  of  Tyn^ 
ry  before  their  ordination ;  and  therefore  j  where  there  is  a  fine  plain  in  the  moon- 
mosl  of  them  have  wives.  In  this  and  a '  tains  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanoo, 
few  other  respects  only  do  they  difler  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Ccelo-Srriii 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  they  Baalbec  and  its  neighborhood  also  belong 
are  the  devoted  adherents.  Thev  arc  su-  to  the  ^letawilehs,  who  have  here  an  emir 
perstitious  and  priest-ridden,  knowing  of  the  House  of  Haarfush ;  a  very  inda- 
nothing  of  real  religrion  and  holiness.  ]>endent  race,  who  used  to  wage  bloody 
They  are  intolerant  of  sectaries,  and  do  wars  with  the  emirs  of  Lebanon.  These 
not  hesitate  to  excommunicate  those  tribes,  therefore,  dwell  in  the  south  of 
whom  they  accuse  of  heresy.  In  their  Lebanon  and  round  to  the  neighborhood 
own  villages,  this  excommunication  is  a    of  Damascus. 

serious  thing,  as  it  cuts  off  its  victims  not  From  this  description  of  the  mountiin 
only  from  the  friendships,  but  also  from  and  its  inhabitants,  who  are  all  aocnatoiiH 
the  necessaries  of  lite ;  and  shows  how  far  ed  to  go  armed,  we  need  not  be  surpiind 
the  3Iaronites  would  go  in  exterminating  at  hearing  of  a  new  outbreak  amongi^ 
heretics  if  they  had  the  power.  It  is  them,  whenever  the  supreme  power  ii 
chiefly  amongst  these  people  and  the  held  with  a  feeble  hand.  The  Maronitei 
(ireeks,  that  the  American  missionaries  by  themselves,  not  to  mention  the  Gkeeb 
have  labored  at  Beyrout  and  its  neighbor-  and  other  Christians,  would  be  able  to 
hood;  and  they  have  had  much  trouble  cope  with  the  Druses  alone,  if  they  bad 
from  the  intolenmce  of  the  Maronite  time  to  collect  their  forces.  But  in  tUi 
priesthood  and  their  patriarch.  This  dig-  last  im^utt  the  Druses  attacked  them  ua- 
nitary,  who  is  patriarch  of  Antioch,  usu-  awares,  and  fell  upon  their  weakest  pointi 
ally  resides  in  the  convent  of  Konobin,  of  defense.  The  scene  of  massacre —te 
amongst  the  hills  at  the  back  of  Tripoli.      such  it  must  be  called — seems   to  hare 

The  Greek  Church  in  Lebanon  is  pow-  commenced  in  the  southern  parts  of  lA 
erful  and  numerous.  They  have  a  bishop  anon,  on  its  eastern  slopes,  in  the  neMi* 
ai  Boy ruui,  under  the  patriarch  of  Ami-  borhood  of  the  Metawilehs,  who  ooafto^ 
ocli,  who  now  gonorally  lives  in  Dannis-  rated  with  the  Druses.  Here  a  number 
cus.  Their  religion  resembles  that  of  of  villages  and  hamlets  were  destrmd. 
other  lireeks  in  Europe,  and  thev  are  Thev  then  at tackeii  the  Christiana  ofCbl' 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.     But  the    beiya,  the  chief  town  of  the  lower  pio^ 
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vince  of  Hermon,  containing  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Druses  and  Greeks,  with  a  tew 
Turks — in  all  about  four  thousand.  This 
was  a  station  of  the  American  mission- 
aries. The  emir  of  Hasbeiya  is  of  the 
Shehab  family,  and  was  described,  a  few 
years  ago,  as  a  weak  and  faithless  man, 
oppressing  the  Protestants  in  his  vicinity. 
Kasheyia,  the  capital  of  the  upper  pro- 
vince of  Hermon,  having  two  thousand 
people — Druses,  Greeks,  and  Syrian  Ca- 
tholics— was  also  destroyed.  This  town 
resisted,  (we  presume  after  the  Druse  in- 
habitants had  left,)  and  was  only  taken 
by  treachery.  A  Turkish  officer,  sent  to 
its  help,  prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
give  up  their  arms  to  him,  promising  to 
convey  all  the  people  to  a  place  of  safe- 
ty ;  which  promise  he  infamously  broke, 
and  permitted  the  Druses  to  kill  them  in 
cold  blood. 

By  this  time  the  asmilants  were  reen- 
forced  by  hordes  of  Arabs,  of  whom  there 
are  plenty  in  £1  Safed  and  its  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  by  Kurds,  probably  from  El 
Husn.  These  tribes  of  plunderers  natur- 
ally hastened  to  a  scene  of  warfare,  as  vul- 
tures hasten  to  a  prey.  JVith  their  aid, 
the  Druses  and  Metawilehs  pushed  for- 
wards to  Zahleh,  on  the  eastern  base  of 
Lebanon,  a  town  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
families,  chiefly  Greeks,  Maronites,  and 
Catholics,  which  was  taken  after  a  defense 
of  five  days;  and  a  considerable  massacre 
ensued.  Turkish  soldiers,  sent  to  keep 
the  peace,  looked  on,  and  even  helped  the 
assailants;  and  of  course  joined  in  the 
plunder. 

Destroying  every  thing  in  their  way,  the 
Druses  returned  to  Deir-el-Kamar,  w^here 
the  Turkish  gt)vernor  permitted  them  to 
massacre  the  Maronites,  whose  arms  he 
had  previously  taken  away.  The  mur- 
derers allowed  the  women  and  female 
children  to  escape,  but  slew  all  the  males 
they  could  find.  The  Druses  were  every 
where  successful ;  yet  they  would  proba- 
bly have  failed  in  their  bloody  enterorise, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  perfidy  of  the 
Turkish  officers  and  soldiers  sent  to  keep 
the  peace.  The  hordes  that  attacked 
Zahleh  could  not  keep  long  together,  for 
they  are  commonly  at  enmity  with  each 
other.  The  Arabs  and  Kurds  would  to- 
morrow help  to  plunder  the  Druses  and 
Metawilehs. 

We  believe  that  the  Druses  did  not 
commence  this  mdee  from  any  particular 
hatred   to    Chi-istianity  as  such.     They 


themselves  would  have  become  nominal 
Protestants  ten  years  ago,  if  they  could 
have  retained  their  civil  privileges.  We 
once  met  a  fine  fellow,  clad  with  arms,  who 
had  come  down  from  the  mountains  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  to  combine  with 
Protestants  in  subduing  the  impracticable 
Maronites.  Nor  is  it  so  long  since  they 
have  had  feuds  with  the  Metawilehs,  who 
have  helped  them  in  the  present  butchery. 
But  there  is  a  war  of  races  between  the 
Druses  and  Maronites,  which  has  broken 
out  afresh;  the  latter  taking  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment and  the  iaithlessness  of  its  officers. 
Their  long  animosity  has  been  probably 
hightened  by  the  iact,  that  a  ^qw  years 
ago  their  emir  and  some  of  their  princely 
families  turned  Christians;  so  that  their 
own  power  was  on  the  decline.  They  are 
now,  therefore,  trying  to  exterminate  the 
Maronites,  by  slaying  the  male  children 
as  well  as  adults. 

A  similar  feeling  of  exasperation,  but  a 
religious  one,has  animated  the  Metawilehs. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  branch  of  the 
Shehab  family  who  are  lords  of  Rasheiya, 
have  embraced  Christianity;  and  there 
has  been  no  opportunity  of  Moslem  re- 
venge for  this  apostasy,  until  the  present 
outbreak.  To  take  this  vengeance,  they 
have  joined  their  quondam  enemies  the 
Druses,  and  fought  by  the  side  of  Arabs 
and  Turks,  who  denounce  them  as  here- 
tics. 

The  allies  of  the  Druses  have  thus  turn- 
ed a  subject  of  civil  discord  into  a  reli- 
gious warfare,  just  as  the  Mohammedans 
sided  with  the  Rajpoots  of  India  to  exter- 
minate the  British,  intending,  when  their 
common  foe  was  subdued,  to  turn  against 
their  coadjutors.  So  in  Syria.  If  the 
Christian  men  were  exterminated,  the 
Druses  would  soon  be  obliged  to  become 
Moslems,  and  the  Metawilehs  to  renounce 
the  sect  of  AIL 

Some  Turks  and  Arabs  are  always  rea- 
dy for  a  fanatical  outbreak  to  propagate 
their  religion  with  the  sword.  This  reli- 
gious zeal  b  now  strong  in  Syria.  We  re- 
member the  time  when  a  Christian  dared 
not  ride  on  a  horse  in  that  country ;  and 
we  have  had  to  endure  the  curses  of  fena- 
tics  in  the  streets  of  Damascus,  for  being 
mounted  on  one  of  these  noble  creatures, 

1  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  "the 
aithful,")  though  we  were  guarded  by 
janissaries.  The  Moslems  see  and  feel 
that  their  power  is  waning,  and  some  of 
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them  arc  furious ;  others  arc  waiting  for  [ 
"  the  cnil,"  whicli  they  believe  to  be  near. 
It  seems  that  Koorschid  Pasha,  {governor 
of  Bey  rout,  is  one  of  this  fanatical  sect ; 
Iicnce  his  complicity  in  these  massacres 
of  Christian  men.  To  the  same  cause  the 
murders  that  have  taken  place  in  Tyre, 
and  more  recently  in  Damascus  and 
other  Mohammedan  towns,  are  to  be 
attributed.  The  fanatics  may  be  few  in 
number ;  but  if  unrestrained  and  unre- 
sisted, they  may  enact  bloody  tnigedies. 
A  few  hundred  Druses,  joined  by  a  -pro- 
miscuous rabble  of  plunderers,  and  abet- 
ted by  Turkish  soldiers,  have  pillaged  and 
burnt  the  Christian  quarter  of  Damascus, 
and  murdered  four  or  live  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  whole  might  have  per- 
ished, had  it' not  been  for  the  heroic  con- 
duct of  Abd-El  Kader  and  his  Alixerine 
guai'd ;  as  the  Governor  refused  to  inter- 
fere. Besides  these  victims  in  the  capital 
of  Syria,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Christian  villages  have  been  sacked  ;  nine 
or  ten  thousand  males  have  been  butcher- 
ed ;  and  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  per- 
sons are  houseless  and  destitute,  whilst 
the  property  destroyed  is  very  great. 

Fuad  Pasha,  the  Turkish  minister,  is 
now  in  Damascus  with  an  army ;  and  be- 
fore this  article  is  published,  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  murderers  will  probably  have 
suffered  death  for  their  crime.  Europe 
demands  it;   and  no  leniency    can    be 


shown.  If  the  Turks  can  not  of  them- 
selves catch  the  leaders  of  the  Drases  and 
Metawilehs  in  the  mountains,  the  French 
will  help  them.  It  will  bo  more  difficult  to 
catch  the  guilty  Arabs  and  Kurds.  Bat 
the  social  aspect  and  future  prospects  of 
Lebanon  are  changed.  The  southern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  mouotnin  are  de- 
nuded of  their  Christian  population,  who 
are  exterminated  from  those  district 
where  they  dwelt  along  with  Dnises 
and  Metawilehs.  The  Maronites  still 
hold  the  Kesrawan,  (north  of  Beyront,) 
which  their  enemies  have  not  been  able 
to  enter ;  and  perhaps  they  may  be  in* 
duced  to  return  to  the  adjoining  distrieti 
on  the  western  slopes  in  proximity  to  the 
sea,  if  the  Druses  arc  expelled  from  them. 
But  the  rest  of  Lebanon  will  be  depriyed 
of  its  most  industrious  and  wealthy  inhab- 
itants. The  same  may  be  said  in  part  of 
Damascus,  and  of  CoBlo-Syria.  The  land 
will  mourn  for  many  years  because  of  this 
massacre ;  and  many  fruitful  spots  will 
become  like  a  wilderness.  The  anger  of 
the  Druses  has  been  savage  and  relenUesiL 
We  do  not  accuse  thenx  of  killing  or  mal- 
treating the  wmnen;  this  appears  to  have 
been  done  by  the  Turks  and  their  sol- 
diers ;  but  they  murdered  every  mek 
that  they  could  find.  They  will  aooo 
learn  that 

**  Revenge,  though  sweet  at  first,  bitter  ere  kq^ 
Back  on  itself  recoils." 


from   the  Eclectic  ReTieir. 


THE  RHETORIC  OF  CONVERSATION. 


There  are  few  Americans  who  can  not 
carry  on  a  conversation.  Englishmen  can 
face  each  other  all  day  long  in  a  railway- 
carriage  without  exchangnig  a  word  ;  and 
if  we  have  the  courage  to  break  the  mo- 
notony, we  rarely  get  beyond  the  topic 
of  the  w^eather.  Confinhig  oui-selvcs  in 
conversation  to  our  own  immediate  cir- 
cles, Ave  are  constrained  and  reserved 
when  thrown  among  strangers,  and  fre- 


•  Th4  Rhetoric  of  ( ^oni^r nation ;  with  Ilintfl 
Hpecially  to  (.-liristiaim  on  tlic  Use  of  the  Tongue. 
Jly  G.  NV.  Heuvky.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  {^tkpiien 
Jknnkr,  M.A.     London:  Richard  Uentley. 


designed  chiefly  to  rectify  the  latter  d^ 
feet ;  he  scarcely  alludes  to  the  charaotee- 
istic  vice  of  his  countrymen  in  oonvem- 
tion — their  extreme  inquisitivenesii.  We 
remember  once,  when  m  the  interior  of 
Virginia,  being  "  pumped  "  by  a  Crenerd, 
upon  whom  we  tried  the  following  pbtf 
which  we  recommend  to  all  who  tnav  inl- 
tate  the  example  of  tlie  Prince  of  Walei, 
and  visit  the  Transatlantic  Republic.  **I 
was  raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Btaa 
Mountain,''  said  the  General ;  ^  and  if  aay 
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one  were  to  ask  me,  I  should  say  you 
were  a  Pennsylvanian."  We  replied  we 
were  not,  and  requested  him  to  "  guess." 
The  General,  to  our  great  amusement, 
guessed  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  young  girl 
guessing  the  solution  of  a  conundrum  ; 
and  we  managed  to  turn  the  conversation 
and  leave  him  no  wiser.  The  getiuine 
American  is,  however,  as  communicative 
as  he  is  inquisitive.  He  lets  you  into  the 
secret  of  his  own  history,  and  then  will 
acquaint  you  of  the  secrets  of  his  neigh- 
bors ;  especially  telling  you  what  they  are 
worth. 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  say,  that  the 
Americans  do  not  possess  conversational 
powers  of  a  high  order,  in  what  may  be 
called  their  "  good  society."  The  ladies 
of  New- York,  and  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia, are  not  so  attractive  by  the  beauty 
of  their  persons,  as  they  are  by  their  con- 
versational ability.  Young  American  la- 
dies are  constantly  reminded  that  society 
etpects  them  to  "  entertain."  "  To  en 
tertain  the  gentlemen,"  is  an  expression 
io  constant  use  among  them  ;  and,  indeed, 
many  use  these  their  peculiar  charms  to 
no  little  purpose.  There  are  ladies  now 
in  the  cities  above  mentioned,  who  could 
have  vied  with  a  De  Sevigne  or  a  Du 
Deffand  in  the  attractiveness  of  their 
salons;  and  who  cultivate  their  abilities 
to  as  good  purpose  as  did  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Montague,  or  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  in  the 
last  century. 

The  book  before  us  contains  an  im- 
mense amount  of  the  best  advice,  writ- 
ten in  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  style.  It 
commences  by  laying  down  as  a  rule,  that 
the  first  requisite  for  a  good  conversation- 
ist, is  to  know  when  to  be  silent.  The 
laws  of  conversation  are  treated  upon  in 
reference  to  style  and  physical  habits,  and 
rules  are  given  for  its  practice  in  private 
life  and  in  general  society.  The  chapters 
on  the  Vices  of  Conversation,  are  exceed- 
ingly racy  and  telling ;  yet  we  are  almost 
compelled  to  ask  the  question  :  Why  does 
the  author  say  nothing  about  the  egotism 
and  boasting  which  characterize  his  coun- 
trymen to  so  large  an  extent  ?  He  is  de- 
servedly severe  on  the  practice  as  regards 
the  individual,  but  may  not  their  patriot- 
ism be  disfigured  by  this  paltry  vice  ? 
Many  intelligent  Americans,  after  visiting 
Europe,  return  with  much  of  the  national 
conceit  taken  out  of  them ;  they  are  none 
the  less  patriotic,  but  wiser  and  more  dis- 
criminating. Now,  our  author  advises 
Buch  to  read  the  travels  of  Mr.  Gulliver, 


and  remember  that  upon  his  return  from 
Brobdignag,  he  thought  the  sailors  of  his 
own  country  the  most  contemptible  crea- 
tures he  ever  beheld.  "  Some  men,"  he 
tells  us — and  the  remark  is  very  good  and 
worth  preserving  —  "are  formed  to  be- 
come by  travel  like  telescopes.  They  are 
pulled  out  to  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
portions, and  it  lakes  the  rest  of  their 
lives  for  their  old  neighbors  to  succeed  in 
shutting  up  the  elongated  worthy  into  his 
narrow  and  natural  dimensions." 

The  book  throughout  is  pervaded  with 
a  deep  religious  tone ;  too  much,  we  are 
afraid,  for  its  success  among  general  read- 
ers. And  yet  the  Christian  is  the  highest 
form  of  the  gentleman,  and  his  converaa- 
tion  should  be  preeminently  distinguished 
for  genial  kindness,  propriety,  and  good 
sense.  The  uses  of  conversation  are  de- 
fined to  be  for  the  "  Reproof  of  Brethren," 
the  "  Conviction  of  Unbelievers,"  the  "Re- 
moval of  Prejudices,"  and  Mutual  Edifica- 
tion of  Christians."  The  chaptera  on  these 
subjects  merit  attentive  perusal.  Rules, 
however,  while  excellent  for  guidance,  are 
only  of  value  when  the  heart  is  right ; 
and  then  these  words  to  the  wise  will  be 
sufficient.  To  be  as  perfect  as  our  author 
indicates,  would  require  more  than  human 
aid ;  and  we  should  have  continually  to 
look  to  a  higher  source  for  assistance,  to 
"  order  our  conversation  aright,"  that  it 
might  be  profitable  for  reproof,  for  con- 
viction, and  for  mutual  edification. 

We  recommend  the  Rhetoric  of  Con- 
versation to  the  thoughtful  Christian 
reader.  He  will  find  in  it  many  a  word 
fitly  spoken,  and  it  will  suggest  searching 
inquiries  as  to  whether  he  is  rightly  em- 
ploying his  powers  of  conversation — pow- 
ers pregnant  for  good  or  evil  in  the  soci- 
ety in  which  he  moves.  The  following 
passatje  is  especially  worthy  of  note  : 
"  One  of  tjie  most  liberal  and  beneficial 
kinds  of  conversation,  is  what  the  Ameri- 
cans call  building.  It  consists  in  adding 
something  to  the  remark  of  another ;  the 
interlocutors,  either  fortifying  each  other's 
propositions,  or  saying  something  which 
the  observations  of  another  sliggested. 
The  practice  here  recommended  is  not 
that  of  some  wise  persons,  who  never  fail 
to  improve  on  every  casual  remark,  ever 
getting  the  better  of  another,  sure  to  have 
the  last  word,  and  letting  slip  no  opportu- 
nity of  showing  that  their  intellect  has 
still  the  mastery  of  ours.  Instead  of  pull- 
ing down,  they  build — they  literally  edify 
one  another." 
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AN     OLID     'WO'M.A.N*&     STORY. 


BY    LOUIS    SAND. 


Old  letters,  old  papers,  old  manuscripts, 
yellow  and  faded  and  worn  ;  and  the  hand 
that  hoarded  them  here  will  touch  them 
no  more  forever.  Dusty,  scrawling  epis- 
tles m  a  boy's  round-hand,  gathered  and 
tied  up  together ;  bundles  of  yellow  let- 
ters— are  these  my  own  careless,  ofF-hand 
answers  to  letters  penned  in  anxiety  and 
uneasiness  ?  And  here  are  worn  old 
MSS.  in  a  handwriting  which  I  shall  never 
see  again.  I  take  the  freshest,  and  lay  it 
before  me,  smoothing  out  the  tumbled 
paper.     I  will  give  it  a  name  : 

Vkxus  ovkr  the  Monk's  Tower. 

As  the  stream  nears  the  sea  it  forgets 
tht»  brawling  days  over  rocks  and  bram- 
bles, and  calmness  comes  over  it.  I  draw 
near  the  ocean,  I  am  forgotting :  only,  as 
the  end  approaches,  thu  bi'ginning  re- 
mains ;  and  childhood  sooins  to  join  itself 
to  age,  shutting  out  the  troubles  that 
rume  between.  I  write  the  incidents 
which  return  to  me  so  clearly  now,  if  hap- 
Iv  thev  mav  warn  some  one  who  reads  of 
the  misery  of  lightly  believing  evil,  and 
the  danger  of  a  hasty  judgment. 

I  remember  then,  one  simnj  evening 
very  long  ago,  when  I  was  a  child,  Nurse 
sitting  with  my  little  brother  on  her  arm 
fast  asleep,  while  I  dragged  tale  after  tale 
from  her  with  insatiable  greediness;  how, 
from  her  romantic  heroes  and  heroines,  I 
rambled  off  to  my  own  father  and  mother, 
marvoUng  how  my  father,  who  was  gray- 
headed,  and,  in  my  eyes,  an  old,  old  man, 
came  to  marry  my  mother,  so  young  and 
merry  and  beautiful ;  but  on  this  head 
Nurse  was  silent.  I  remember,  too,  an- 
other evening,  when  I  ran  to  her  with  a 
treasure  I  had  ferreted  out  of  some  rul>- 
bish  in  a  lumber-room — a  dusty  thing,  all 


covered  with  cobwebs;  but  I  held  U 
forth  in  a  tremor  of  excitement,  crying 
out  that  it  was  a  picture  of  one  of  those 
great  soldiers  she  used  to  tell  me  abont 
it  was  the  portrait  of  a  soldier,  and  ihe 
took  it  from  me  gravely,  and  when  she 
saw  my  mother  coming  down  the  gardeOi 
hid  it  away  in  her  l^om,  bidding  me 
hush. 

Shortly  after  that  we  had  a  birthday 
feast  in  a  little  half-ruined  tower  in  the 
garden,  which  we  called  the  ^^Monk'k 
Tower."  A  glorious  place  it  was,  where 
we  might  go  in  wet  weather,  where  we 
might  make  any  amount  of  noise,  where 
Nurse  used  to  sit  and  tell  the  tales  I 
loved;  and  this  evening  there  were 
healths  to  be  drunk,  speeches  made,  cake 
to  be  eaten  ;  and  the  fun  was  at  its  higlit 
when  a  messatre  came  to .  Nurse  that  wo 


were  to  go  in,  for  ^^a  grand  gentlemia. 
from  the  wars  was  come." 

The  little  one,  as  my  bi*other  was  called, 
cried  out  that  he  would  not  go;  bat 
Nurse  gave  us  visions  of  scarlet  dolh, 
glittering  epaulettes,  and  all  sorts  of 
glories — none  of  which  we  were  destined 
to  see.  The  grand  gentleman  wore  a 
black  coat,  with  one  sleeve  pinned  np; 
and  terribly  shocked  I  was,  in  my  sapenor 
perception,  when  Totty  crept  np  to  Um 
and  pulled  at  it,  asking,  gravely :  *^  Where 
he  kept  his  other  arm." 

He  laughed,  and  when  he  langhed,  To^ 
ty  stole  back  to  my  side,  staring  at  Um 
fiercely.  He  had  a  sunburnt  &oe  ud 
thick  brown  moustaches,  and  my  mother 
seemed  glad  to  see  him.  She  <»I1ed  iSm 
^*'  Cousin  Charles,"  and  smiled  and  talkied 
and  looked  so  beautiful,  that  I  waa  flMM 
attracted  to  her  than  to  the  stranger.  Mf 
father  had  pushed  back  his  plate,  and 
busy  with  his  pencil ;  for  just  at  this 
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he  had  a  mania  for  discovering  perpetnal 
motion ;  he  had  invented  and  taken  a 
patent  for  something  which  Nurse  told  us 
was  very  clever  indeed,  and  only  one 
thing  was  wanting  to  make  it  quite  what 
he  aimed  at. 

"  Nelly,"  said  Totty,  when  we  were  in 
the  nursery,  "  I  don't  like  him  ;  do  you  ? 
He's  ugly.'* 

But  I  was  watching  Nurse's  face  as  I 
whispered:  "Nurse,  it  is  the  portrait 
man." 

She  stooped  and  kissed  us  both,  saying 
nothing.  I  don't  think  she  liked  him 
either. 

The  nursery  was  over  my  father's  dress- 
ing-room, and  looked  out  upon  the  Monk's 
Tower.  I  remember  standing  at  the  win- 
dow  that  night,  watching  the  long  shadow 
of  the  tower  upon  the  gravel,  and  filling  it 
with  ghostly  inhabitants,  till  terror  seized 
me,  and  I  hurried  into  bed,  covering  my- 
self close,  and  shivering. 

But  the  grand  gentleman  did  not  go 
away.  We  were  told  to  call  him  Cousin 
Charles ;  and  after  a  while  he  used  to  fol- 
low us  about  into  the  garden  and  try  to 
make  friends.  Once  he  even  came  to  the 
Monk's  Tower,  and  began  taking  Totty 
on  his  knee,  calling  him  Master  Trot. 

"  My  name  is  not  Trot,"  said  the  boy, 
struggling;  "and  you  are  ugly,  and  I 
don't  like  you." 

I  saw  the  soldier's  eyes  twinkle  fiercely, 
but  he  only  laughed. 

"  I  hate  you !"  said  Totty,  who  had 
escaped,  and  was  clinging  to  Nurse's 
hand ;  "  If  I  had  a  gun  I  would  shoot 
you !  I  shall  tell  mamma  to  send  you 
awav." 

"IPretty  pupils  you  have  got  here," 
said  Cousin  Charles,  sharply ;  but  Nurse 
bent  over  Totty  without  answering,  and 
he  went  away. 

"  Why  does  he  stay  here,  Nurse  ?" 

It  was  my  constant  question  :  I  was 
afraid  of  him  ;  I  could  not  bear  to  feel  his 
step  following  me ;  I  shuddered  when  he 
touched  me.  Nurse  said  he  had  been 
mamma's  playfellow  when  they  were  both 
children.  I  conld  not  think  how  she  bore 
with  him. 

A  month  had  passed  since  the  birthday 
feast,  when  I  saw  Cousin  Charles  one  eve- 
ning coming  down  towards  us  in  the 
Monk's  Tower.  Nurse  rose  and  went  to 
meet  him.  They  spoke  together  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  saw  the  scowl  on  his  face  as 
he  turned  away.     Oh !  how  I  feared  him  ! 


When  we  went  into  tea,  my  mother 
and  he  were  laughing  over  some  pictures, 
and  my  father  pored  as  usual  over  a  book. 
He  laid  it  down,  however,  and  said  some- 
thing about  their  being  very  merry  ;  and 
after  tea,  when  the  piano  was  opened,  he 
got  up,  contrary  to  his  custom,  and  stood 
over  it.  No  one  took  any  notice  of  him, 
but  from  my  comer  of  the  sofa,  with 
Totty's  head  leaning  on  my  lap,  one 
thumb  in  his  month  and  the  other  crawl- 
ing about  my  neck,  I  watched  my  father 
in  silent  and  wondering  terror,  while  he 
bit  his  lips  and  knitted  his  brows,  and  a 
white  look  of  anger  came  over  his  face. 

Suddenly  he  put  Cousin  Charles  aside 
violently,  and  began  turning  over  the 
leaves  for  my  mother  himself.  The  sol- 
dier's solitary  arm  was  raised  and  hung 
over  his  white  head  for  a  moment.  1 
cried  out — how  was  I  to  help  it? 

My  father  turned,  and  said  savagely : 
"Children,  go  to  bed  I  Why  are  you 
here  ?" 

As  we  left  the  room,  I  saw  that  my  mo- 
ther had  risen,  and  was  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  in  wonder,  and  perhaps  ter- 
ror ;  while  Cousin  Charles,  seeming  to  re^ 
cover  himself,  smiled,  shook  hands  with 
her,  wished  my  father  good-night,  and  fol- 
lowed us. 

I  hid  my  face  on  Nurse's  lap,  and  cried. 
She  asked  no  questions;  probably  she 
knew  more  than  I  did. 

All  the  next  morning  we  kept  away 
out  of  sight.  I  learnt  my  lessons,  but 
mamma  did  not  come  as  usual  to  hear 
them  ;  and  in  the  evening,  as  we  lingered 
in  the  garden,  the  front-door  opened  sud- 
denly, and  my  father  came  out  Great 
lines  were  on  his  forehead,  his  eyes  shone, 
and  his  lips  were  pressed  down  like  they 
had  been  the  night  before. 

"  Nurse,  where  is  your  mistress  ?" 
"Mammy  is  there,"  sung  out  Totty, 
pointing  to  the  gate,  "  with  the  ugly  sol- 
dier." 

Anger  was  on  the  ugly  soldier's  face 
also,  and  something  more.  Whatever 
my  mother  had  done  or  said  to  him,  there 
was  that  in  his  eye  which  I  knew,  child 
as  I  was,  threatened  vengeance  deep  and 
terrible. 

"Mammy  looks  like  a  iivhite  ghost," 
said  Totty,  putting  in  his  voice  again. 

She  was  white.  Leaving  the  soldier, 
she  was  coming,  with  her  hand  stretched 
out,  to  my  father,  when  something  —  his 
look  I  suppose  —  stopped  her  half-way. 
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It  sank  buck  to  her  side,  and  the  next 
moment  slic  was  lying  on  the  gravel  at 
his  feet. 

Putting  Totty's  hand  in  mine,  Nurse 
hurried  us  into  tiie  house,  and  went  back 
again.  Wondering  and  sorrowful,  I 
questioned  her  when  she  came  up  to  the 
nursery ;  but  she  was  sad  too,  and  very 
grave.  Mamma  was  better;  I  must  be 
satisfied,  and  ask  no  questions. 

We  saw  Cousin  Charles  no  more.  We 
never  heard  so  much  as  his  name  men- 
tioned, except  by  Totty,  whom  nurse  soon 
silenced. 

But  what  terrible  blight  had  he  left 
behind  him !  What  change  had  come 
over  my  father!  Though  preoccupied 
and  busy  over  his  books  and  papers,  he 
had  always  been  gentle  and  loving  to  us, 
his  children ;  now,  we  dared  no  longer 
go  near  him.  lie  would  turn  liis  back 
upon  us,  speaking,  if  he  spoke  at  ail, 
savage  words  of  anger  and  disgust,  as 
though  he  hated  the  very  sight  of  us. 

And  my  mother — sitting  tiiere  so  pale 
and  quiet  —  what  new  look  was  that  on 
her  face,  what  blight  had  come  over  her  ? 
She  watched  my  father  closely,  she  could 
hardly  spare  a  thought  from  him  for  us, 
even  for  Totty,  who  clamored  and  stormed 
after  his  wonted  amount  of  petting,  until 
she  was  fain  to  put  him  away  gently,  and 
beg  for  peace.  Instinct  seemed  to  tell 
her  my  father's  wants ;  I  have  seen  her 
ofter  him  something  imploringly,  and  he 
would  shrink  and  turn  away  as  if  her  hand 
had  been  a  serpent. 

I  did  not  understand  it  all ;  I  only 
knew  it  was  very  wretched,  and  in  some 
blundeiing  way  laid  the  blame  on  Cousin 
Charles. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  be  changed. 
The  house  had  itself  put  on  a  desolate 
look,  the  servants  went  about  quietly,  the 
garden  was  dreary,  and  even  the  Monk's 
Tower  had  lost  a  portion  of  its  fascination. 
There  was  alwavs  some  underthouiirht 
which  would  not  be  driven  awav. 

My  mother  grew  paler  and  quieter ; 
she  could  no  longer  bear  with  Totty's 
rough  caresses  or  his  noisy  play;  once 
tellinu:  me  to  take  him  to  the  nurserv,  she 
put  her  hand  on  my  head,  and  looked 
into  niv  face  earncstlv,  as  if  about  to  sav 
something;  but  her  lips  began  to  tremble, 
and  as  she  motioned  me  away,  I  saw 
two  tears  roll  quietly  down  her  white 
cheek.     Oh  I  I  could  have  cried  with  her 


then  —  I  could  have  broken  my  heart  for 
her. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  this  lasted, 
but  I  know  when  a  change  came.  We 
were  sitting  with  my  mother  after  break- 
fiist,  Totty  and  I,  as  she  lay,  white  and 
wan,  on  the  sofa,  hearing  my  leasoni, 
when  my  father  entered  the  room.  How 
she  started  as  the  door  oi)ened,  and  then 
began  trembling  all  over  as  like  one  in  a 
fit.  Surely  a  desperate  spirit  posseitsed 
my  father  that  morning.  Clenchhig  in 
one  hand  something  which  looked  like  a 
letter,  he  stamped  up  to  the  sofa  and 
stood  before  us. 

"Children,  be  gone;  off  with  yon, 
driveling  little  hypocrite"  —  for  lV>tt7 
had  begun  to  cry  —  "  off  with  you  thtt 
moment,  and  don't  show  your  faces  here 
again." 

I  could  not  stop  to  quiet  the  ^littk 
one,"  but  ran  off  to  find  Nurse  and  tdl 
her.  She  bade  me  go  to  the  nnrsery  and 
keep  Totty  good.  I  obeyed.  All  day 
long  we  staid  there.  Once  or  twice 
Xurse  came  to  us,  looking  anxious  and 
troubled.  Mamma  had  gone  to  bed,  abe 
told  us,  not  very  well;  Totty  must  be 
good  and  make  no  noise. 

So  I  told  him  long  dreary  tales,  till  at 
last  his  head  dropped  on  my  lap,  and  be 
slept  there,  helpless  and  happy.  Then  I 
felt,  for  the  first  time,  tears  were  running 
down  my  cheeks. 

When  supper-time  came  I  conld  hardly 
arouse  Totty  to  take  any ;  and,  to  spare 
Nurse,  I  put  him  into  bed  myself,  and 
then  got  hito  my  own. 

I  had  been  asleep,  dreaming  strange 
dr(^'^ms  about  Cousin  Charles,  the  Monl^ 
Tower,  and  mamma.  When  I  awoke, 
there  was  a  candle  blinking  over  its  loog 
wick  on  the  table,  and  Nurse  was  pacing 
up  and  down,  with  her  hands  clasped  be* 
fore  her. 

^^  lie  is  a  hard  man,  a  hard  man,*  I 
heard  her  mutter  quietly  ;  I  watched  tiD    • 
she  stooped  down  over  Totty,  to  kiss  bim, 
and  took  up  the  light  to  go  away.    Hun 
I  called  after  her: 

^'  Nurse,  Nurse,  come  here ;  I  can  not 
bear  it !" 

"  Bear  what  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know— I  don»t  knowl  I 
can  not  bear  it — you  must  not  go." 

She  looked  at  me  gravely. 

^'Miss  Nelly,  you  have  been  ffiH 
enough  till  now ;  what  idb  ypaf* 
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"  It  is  8o  miserable." 

"  We  have  all  got  something  to  bear ; 
v'oars  doesirt  seem  mach  ;  take  it  quietly. 
1  must  go  down-stairs — God  alone  knows 
what  to  do ;  but  you  must  not  keep  me 
here." 

I  suffered  her  to  go  ;  but  as  she  reached 
the  door,  a  horrible  dread  of  being  left 
alone  in  the  dark,  to  my  own  thoughts 
and  imaginings,  seized  me.  In  a  moment 
I  was  out  of  bed,  following  the  retreating 
light.  I  dared  not  speak,  for  fear  of  being 
scolded  and  sent  back.  As  quietly  as 
possible  I  followed,  until  Nurse  turned 
towards  the  door  of  my  father's  dressing- 
room.  I  would  have  retreated  now,  from 
very  dread  of  what  might  be  going  to 
bap[>en ;  but  a  look  back  into  the  dark 
passage  made  me  shudder  and  press  on. 

As  she  opened  the  door  noiselessly,  I 
squeezed  myself  into  a  coraor  of  the  pas- 
sage, that  I  might  not  be  discovered. 
And  inside  I  saw  my  father,  sitting  with 
his  arms  s[)read  out  on  the  table,  and  his 
head  upon  them.  Beside  him  lay  the 
crumpled  paper,  which  he  had  evidently 
been  trvin<x  to  smooth  out.  For  a  mo- 
ment  Nur-se  hesitated,  then  advancing,  she 
looked  over  it.  I  know  now,  though  I 
did  not  then,  that  it  contained,  in  what 
seemed  to  be  my  mother's  hand : 

"  To-night  —  when  Venus  shines  over  the 
Honk's  Tower.  Helen  I" 

As  the  paper  rustled,  my  father  looked 
up.  I  trembled  for  Nurse ;  but  she  was 
an  old  friend,  and  knew  her  privileges. 
Staring  at  her  a  moment,  he  seized  her 
arm  suddenly,  and  hiding  the  candle  be- 
hind a  curtahi,  he  took  her  to  the  window 
opposite  which  I  stood,  a  shivering  ghost 
in  a  night-dress ;  he  raised  the  blind,  and 
pointed  out  where  a  star  was  shining 
Di-ightly  over  the  Monk's  Tower. 

Then,  as  if  nothing  more  remained  to 
do  or  say,  he  came  back  to  his  seat  and 
settled  himself  as  before.  But  Nurse 
stood  there  gravely,  with  her  hand  on  the 
paper. 

"  This  is  a  forgery." 

He  raised  his  head,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  I  must  go  on  now,  if  you  kill  me  for 
it — as  you  may,  for  you  are  cruel  enough. 
My  darling — my  mistress  I  mean — never 
deceived  you  or  any  one.  If  you  had 
spoken  to  her  before,  instead  of  murder- 
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ing  her  silently,  you  would  have  known, 
as  I  know,  that  this  is  a  villain's  revenge 
for  her  pure  duty  to  you." 

He  pointed  to  the  letter,  and  waved 
her  away  impatiently. 

"  A  forgery,"  she  repeated,  her  voice 
growing  a  little  louder.  "  I  will  swear  it, 
so  that  you  shall  not  dare  to  disbelieve 
longer.  By  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  — 
by  all  I  hold  sacred — by  the  cross  on  the 
back  of  that  holy  book  —  I  swear  it. 
Come,  and  hear  her  speak  for  herself." 

I  staid  for  no  more.  Flying  along 
the  passasje,  up-stairs,  trembling  and  sob- 
bing, I  hid  myself  under  the  bed-clothes, 
a  quivering  mass  of  terror. 

And  now,  lastly,  I  remember  a  night 
but  a  short  time  after,  when  Nurse  came 
to  rouse  us  from  sleep,  suddenly,  and  in 
haste  ;  when  I  heard  her  sob  heavily,  but 
saw  no  tears ;  when  she  wrapped  some- 
thing round  us,  and  carrying  Totty,  all 
rosy  and  helpless  with  sleep,  gave  her 
hand  to  me,  and  bade  me  keep  quiet,  for 
mamma  wanted  to  see  us.  Down-stairs, 
in  the  chill  night,  all  grave  and  silent,  and 
unnatural  —  down  into  mamma's  room. 
And  I  remember  my  father's  arm  on  the 
pillow,  and  her  face  on  his  bosom,  white 
and  death-like ;  when  Totty  was  put  for- 
ward first  to  kiss  her,  and  I  followed.  I 
remember  my  father's  cry — "  My  darling, 
my  darling  " — as  he  watched  her,  and  her 
low  answer  that  came  by  snatches,  telling 
how  happy  he  had  always  made  her  ;  how 
good  and  kind  he  had  been,  making  her 
life  so  bright  always;  but  for  this  one 
mistake,  which  was  her  fault,  and  forgot- 
ten now,  she  had  scarcely  known  trouble ; 
and  now  she  was  happy  again — so  happy  I 
A  low  cry  from  my  lather,  a  cry  so  full 
of  misery  that  Nurse,  as  it  reached  her, 
turned  her  eyes  from  the  face  she  was 
watching  so  lovingly,  to  his ;  and  then  she 
knelt  in  the  presence  of  that  mysterious 
messenger  now  drawing  nigh  imto  me  — 
wo  had  no  mother  I 

Cousin  Charles  is  dead.  Long  years 
ago  I  saw  his  name  honorably  mentioned 
amongst  those  who  fell,  fighting  gallantly 
for  country  or  for  glory.  It  is  not  for  mo 
to  iudge  him.  Perhaps  there  were  timea 
in  his  life  when  memory  stung  him  bitter- 
ly; when  he  would  have  given  the  world, 
if  he  had  had  it  to  give,  to  recall  those 
few  months  which  bore  such  sorrowful 
fruits.  Peace  be  to  him ! 
24 
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This  essay,  the  Education  of  the  Worlds 
contains,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
much  vahiable  matter.  The  Essay  has  all 
the  freshness,  breadth,  and  vagueness 
which  have  so  much  charmed  and  so  ex- 
tensively influenced  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  public  since  the  first  publication 
of  Arnold's  writings.  It  begms  with  a 
fine  realistic  view  of  the  human  race  as 
one  colossal  man,  the  continuous  organic 
variety  of  whose  life  reaches  from  the  cre- 
ation to  the  day  of  judgment.  The  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men  are  days  in  this 
man's  life.  The'  inventions  of  different 
e[>ochs  are  his  works;  their  creeds  and 
opinions  are  his  thoughts;  the  state  of  so- 
ciety at  different  times  is  his  manners ;  he 
grows  in  knowledge,  in  self-control,  in 
visible  size,  just  as  we  do ;  and  his  educa- 
tion is  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  precisely  similar  to  ours.  Each 
generation  receives  the  benefit  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  which  preceded  it.  Not 
only  in  knowledge,  but  in  development  of 
powers,  the  child  of  twelve  now  stands  at 
the  level  where  once  stood  the  child  of 
fourteen,  where  ages  ago  stood  the  full- 
grown  man.  There  is  then  a  childhood, 
a  youth,  and  a  manhood  of  the  world. 
Its  training  has  three  stages  ;  in  its  child- 
hood, by  positive  rules ;  m  its  youth,  by 
examples ;  in  its  maturity,  by  principles ; 
answering  to  the  Law,  the  Son  of  Man, 
the  gifl  of  the  Spirit. 

The  race  during  the  ancient  economy 
was  under  the  discipline  of  law.  The  He- 
brew people,  being  selected  as  the  depos- 
itory of  religious  truth,  received,  after  a 
short  preparation,  the  Mosaic  system. 
The  law  was  a  positive  ruler  of  the  con- 
science; but  was  followed  in  maturer 
childhood  by  the  comments  of  the  pro- 
phets, comments  which  merge  the  mere 
ordinances  in  the  higher  precepts,  which 

*  The  firat  E-t^^Ry  in  E*»ay$  and  Revievt.  Lon- 
don :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Sons.     1860. 


are  more  argumentative  than  peremptorj, 
and  which,  while  insisting  on  obedienoe 
still,  yet  treat  the  child  as  old  enough  to 
understand.  The  results  of  the  whole 
discipline  of  the  Jewish  nation  raar  be 
summed  up  in  two  points — a  settled  ni> 
tional  belief  in  the  unity  and  fipiritnalitj 
of  God,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
])aramount  importance  of  chastity  as  t 
primary  element  of  morals.  Thns  wm 
the  conscience  of  the  young  race  trained 
in  the  Hebrew  people. 

But  other  nations  were  bein^  trained 
simultaneously,  though  their  traming  wai 
conducted  without  direct  reveiatioD. 
Rome,  Greece,  and  Asia,  contributed  to 
make  up  the  aggregate  of  the  infant  not, 
Rome  contributed  to  the  future  youth,  or 
the  Christian  Church,  her  discipline  of 
order  and  government ;  Greece  contribut- 
ed her  lesson  of  science,  and  art,  and  re- 
finement ;  Asia,  her  mystical  element 
"  Thus  the  Hebrews  may  be  said  to  hare 
disciplined  the  human  conscience,  Rome 
the  human  will,  Greece  the  reason  and 
taste,  Asia  the  spiritual  imagination.** 

The  childhood  of  the  world  was  OTcr 
when  our  Lord  appeared.  The  tuton 
and  governors  had  done  their  work.  Hie 
second  teacher  was  example,  the  inflnenoe 
of  which  attains  its  maximum  at  the  meet* 
in^-point  of  the  child  and  the  man,  in  the 
brief  interval  which  separates  restraiBt 
from  liberty.  Our  Lord,  the  Example  of 
mankind,  came  ^^  in  the  fullness  of  tmie,* 
just  when  the  world  was  fitted  to  ftel  die 
powers  of  his  presence.  Had  he 
earlier,  the  world  would  not  have 
ready,  and  the  Gospel  would  haye 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  onlj.  Had 
he  come  later,  he  would  have  eome  to 
mankind  already  beginning  to  stiffim  iolo 
the  fixedness  of  maturity.  Bat,  besUhi 
this  supreme  and  only  Example,  then 
were  three  other  companions  who  exeirtii 
something  of  the  same  kind  of  influeBOt 
upon  the  disciplmed  youth  of  the  raoe^  si 
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thus  being  trained  by  a  divine  education — 
Greece,  Rome,  and  the  early  Church;  the 
first,  a  brilliant  social  companion;  the 
second,  a  bold  and  successful  leader ;  and 
the  third,  an  earnest,  heavenly-minded 
friend,  whose  sanctity  and  manners  are  still 
the  cherished  remembrance  of  the  world. 
Lastly  came  the  age  of  reflection,  in 
which  the  man  begins  to  draw  from  the 
storehouse  of  youthful  experience  the 
principles  of  life.  The  spirit  of  conscience 
assumes  the  throne.  There  he  frames  his 
code  of  laws — ^the  third  great  teacher,  and 
the  last.  In  the  individual  man,  however, 
there  is  still  a  process  of  learning  and  dis- 
cipline going  on.  He  learns  by  the 
growth  of  his  inner  powers,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  experience;  his  freedom  is 
the  restraint  of  law  ;  and  the  inner  law  of 
mature  life,  and  the  outer  law  of  child- 
hood, are  still  more  or  less  combined.  So 
was  it  with  the  Christian  Church,  as  the 
representative  of  mankind.  The  Church 
was  left  to  work  out,  by  her  own  natural 
&culties,  the  principle  of  her  own  action. 
She  began  by  determining  her  leading 
doctrines  and  the  principles  of  her  con- 
duct. Reflection,  and  formula,  and  con- 
test with  heresy,  evolved  the  hasty,  dog- 
matic creeds  of  the  early  ages.  *  These 
generalizations  of  early  manhood  were 
right  on  the  whole ;  that  is,  they  always 
embodied,  if  they  did  not  always  rightly 
define,  the  truth.  But  the  Church  was 
not  capable  of  exhausting  at  once  all  the 
truth  and  wisdom  contained  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  earlier  periods.  It  exaggerated 
its  proper  function ;  it  claimed  what  the 
apostles  did  not  claim — not  only  to  teach 
the  truth,  but  to  clothe  it  in  logical  state- 
ments, not  merely  as  opposed  to  prevail- 
ing heresies,  (which  was  justifiable,)  but 
for  all  succeeding  time.  It  belongs  to  a 
later  epoch  to  see  the  "law  within  the 
law,'^  which  absorbs  such  statements  into 
something  higher  than  themselves.  But 
then  came  the  flood  of  undisciplined  races, 
which  carried  the  Church  back  to  the  do- 
minion of  outer  law.  The  instinct  of  the 
Church  revived  Judaism  in  the  Papacy — 
her  instinct,  not  her  intention.  Then  came 
the  removal  of  the  medieval  yoke,  when 
the  time  arrived  that  the  conscience  might 
again  be  the  supreme  guide.  But  with  it 
returned,  not  the  old  dogmatism,  but  an 
entirely  new  lesson — ^the  lesson  of  tolera- 
tion— modifying  the  early  dogmatism,  by 


substituting  the  spirit  for  the  letter,  and 
practical  religion  for  precise  definitions  of 
truth.  This  lesson  we  are  slowly  but 
steadily  learning.  Science,  research,  and 
free  thought,  have  shown  that  "  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were 
dreamt  of  in  the  Patristic  theology."  We 
can  use  their  forms,  but  go  beyond  them  ; 
just  as  they  went  beyond  the  legacy  left 
them  by  the  apostles.  The  Bible  is  suited 
to  our  self-education  ;  being  without  any 
despotic  power,  which  its  verv  form  de- 
nies to  it,  and  given  to  conscience  as  its 
supreme  interpreter.  The  mature  age  of 
the  Church  must  be  governed  by  know- 
ledge, knowledge  alone,  and  the  principles 
which  it  establishes.  The  thorough  study 
of  the  Bible,  therefore — the  investigation 
of  what  it  teaches  and  what  it  does  not 
teach,  the  determination  of  the  limits  of 
what  we  mean  by  its  inspiration,  and  the 
degree  of  authority  of  its  various  books 
— must  take  the  lead  of  all  other  studies. 
Toleration  must  guide  that  study ;  and 
then  it  will  not  be  the  study  of  those  who 
go  back  to  that  view  of  the  Bible  which 
corresponds  with  the  childhood  and  youth 
of  the  world — which  is  only  a  perverted 
use  of  it — but  of  those  who  fear  not  the 
result  of  any  investigation,  whether  phi- 
losophical, or  scientific,  or  historical.  Its 
power  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  be- 
lievers will  never  be  weakened  by  our 
clearing  away  the  blunders  which  have 
been  fastened  on  it  by  human  interpre- 
tation. 

This  is  a  fiiir  summary  of  the  Essay, 
which,  while  it  elaborates  its  great  idea 
with  masterly  power,  seems  to  us  to  be 
grievously  unfaithful  to  one  of  its  leading 
principles.  "The  gift  of  the  Spirit"  is 
stated  at  the  outset  to  be  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  mature  age  of  the  colossal 
man.  Why  then  is  he — not  it — ^no  further 
mentioned  ?  Has  not  the  mature  man  of 
humanity — ^the  living  Church  of  Christ — 
received  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  abide  with  him  forever  ?  And  ought 
not  that  great  element  in  the  self-educes 
tion  of  the  mature  world  to  be  interwo- 
ven, and  receive  its  fsur  estimation  ?  Such 
a  mature  man  as  is  here  described,  with- 
out the  supreme  ascendencv  and  direction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  as  a  body  without  a 
head.  This  ruinous  defect  vitiates  the 
whole  of  the  Essay,  with  all  its  masterly 
generalization. 
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It  is  an  evidence  of  the  thoughtful  re- 
gard of  our  Alma  Mater  for  her  surviving 
children,  as  well  as  for  the  generations  to 
come,  that,  once  in  three  years,  she  sends 
forth  a  catalogue,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  her  whole  family.  That  catalogue 
comes  from  most  careful  and  competent 
hands  —  while  it  marks  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  her  sons,  and  re- 
cords the  fresli  honors  that,  from  time  to 
tune,  are  falling  upon  many  of  ihera,  it 
nms  anew  the  line  that  divides  the  livhig 
from  the  dead.  The  stars,  prefixed  to 
the  multitude  of  names,  are  emblematical 
of  graves  ;  and  it  would  require  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that 
many  of  them  were  significant  of  crowns 
also ;  crowns  of  honor  in  this  world, 
crowns  of  immortal  life  in  the  next.  In- 
deed, our  Triennial  may  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  family  record,  which,  like  other 
family  records,  embodies  the  names  of 
both  the  dead  and  the  living,  and,  in 
manv  cases,  a  portion  of  their  history  also. 
Wilfi  this  record  before  me,  I  will  en- 
deavor now  to  call  up  the  images  of  some 
of  our  elder  brothers  in  collegiate  fellow- 
ship ;  and  if  I  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the 
departed,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  due 
respect  for  the  living,  but  because  it 
seems  to  me  more  delicate  and  fitting,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  the  living  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  great  ordeal,  before 
even  justice,  much  less  affection,  gives 
public  utterance  to  all  that  it  has  to  say 
of  them.  Vou  will  have  anticipated  me 
when  I  say  that  my  subject  is  Yalk  Col- 

LK(SE,    AS     RKPRKSEXTED    IX    HER    TRIEN- 
NIAL CJatalogue. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  a  topic  like  this 
places  me  on  ground  beset  with  tempta- 
tions to  utter,  if  not  great  swelling  words 
of  academic  vanity,  yet  what  might  natu- 
rally enough  suggest  to  those  outside  of 

•  Oar  Triennial  Cataloffuf,  A  Dii»cour90,  md- 
droMcd  to  the  Ahimni  of  Yalu  College,  at  their  An- 
ntiiil  Meotin;;,  July  25,  18G0.  By  William  B. 
Spra<ju£,  D.D. 


our  circle  the  idea  that  some  small  dura 
of  self-complacency  still  lingers  amcmg  «l 
But  I  can  not  allow  myself  to  be  tnun- 
meled  by  any  such  considerations.  I 
should  offend  against  my  own  sense  of 
filial  obligation ;  I  shoald  offend  againit 
the  genius  of  the  occasion  that  has  con- 
vened us ;  I  should  offend  against  the 
claims  of  truth,  and  justice,  and  honor,  if 
in  being  over-cautious  to  avoid  eztrafi- 
gance,  I  should  bring  to  our  venerable 
mother  an  offering  ot  faint  or  eqaiTOCsl 
praise.  I  am  thankful  that  the  oooarioa 
13  one  on  which  words  of  even  loftj 
eulogy  may  still  be  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  • 

Assuming  then,  as  gradnatcs  of  this 
College,  the  grateful  and  reverent  attiinde 
of  sons,  we  may  claim,  first  of  all,  that  we 
belong  to  an  ancient  family.  Antiqnitj 
is  indeed  a  relative  term ;  and  that  wnidi, 
measured  by  one  standard,  falls  &r  baek 
into  the  distance,  "when  referred  to  an-' 
other,  seems  like  a  things  of  yesterday. 
When,  for  instance,  we  compare  the  age 
of  Yale  with  that  of  Oxford,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  been  founded,  others  to 
have  been  revived,  by  the  great  Alfred, 
we  find  little  on  which  to  build  a  daim 
for  ourselves  to  an  ancient  origin.  Bnt 
when  we  substitute  for  the  old  Endnli 
University  any  of  the  great  sisterhood  of 
American  Colleges,  which  the  last  fifty  or 
sixtv  years  have  brought  into  existenei^ 
we  begin  to  have  some  sense  of  oar  ova 
venerableness  —  we  look  upon  oar  eata* 
loguc  with  more  of  reverence,  not  to  si^ 
seft-gratulation,  when  wo  find  that  it  takes 
us  back  to  the  very  commencement  of  tlM 
eighteenth  century.  Harvard  had  indead 
a  vigorous  existence  when  Tale  vis 
founded  —  she  had  had  breathed  into  her 
the  spirit  of  Oxford  and  Ciunbtidge  hf 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  sons  ofeael; 
and,  for  sixty  years,  she  had  been  doi^ 
a  work  worthy  of  herself  and  of  the  tatm 
to  which  she  was  consecrated.  Batk 
came  to  pass,  at  length,  as  the  popakdM 
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increased  and  extended,  that  the  public 
convenience  demanded  another  institution 
of  the  same  kind  ;  and  in  this  exigency 
our  College  had  its  origin.  Such  an  idea 
had  in<ieed  been  conceived  by  the  great 
and  good  Davenport  at  a  much  earlier 
perioci ;  and  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  make  a  proposition  to  the  government 
respecting  it ;  but  it  was  judged  prema- 
ture, and  was  therefore  deferred  until  the 
colony  should  gain  more  strength.  In 
1698,  the  matter  began  to  bo  seriously 
agitated,  but  nothing  was  done  to  purpose 
till  the  next  year,  when,  as  you  know,  ten 
of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  colony 
were  appointed,  by  general  consent  of 
both  clergy  and  laity,  to  perform  the  work 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
this  institution  ;  and  thus,  though  the  first 
commencement  was  not  held  till  1702,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  college  originated  j 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  And  she  has 
been  going  on  her  way  rejoicing  through 
the  long  period  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  She  has  witnessed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  almost  all  those  institutions 
which  now  constitute  our  country's  glory. 
She  heard  the  din  of  battle  in  the  old 
French  War,  and  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution she  even  took  part,  in  the  person 
of  her  patriotic  President.  She  has 
marked  a  long  succession  of  changes  on 
other  continents,  which  have  made  the 
world  quite  another  thing  than  what 
it  was  when  she  first  opened  her  eyes 
upon  it.  Oh !  if  she  could  take  on  a 
personal  form,  and  tell  us  all  that  she 
has  witnessed,  who  wotild  not  love  to  sit, 
at  her  feet,  and  revel  amidst  her  rich 
treasures  of  observation  ? 

Age  is  not  indeed  always  a  synonym  of 
prosperity  —  it  oflen  betokens  infirmity 
and  decay.  Old  men  are  sometimes  evi- 
dently shy  of  facing  their  own  wrinkles  ; 
not  so  much  because  they  regard  wrinkles 
a  deformity,  as  because  they  seem  to 
shadow  forth  the  possibility  that  the  full 
strength  of  life's  best  days  is  no  longer 
theirs.  Old  dwellings,  from  the  long  con- 
tinued action  of  the  elements,  frequently 
become  untenantable,  and  they  are  visited 
only  as  curious  relics  —  possibly  as  repre- 
senting the  taste  of  another  century. 
Old  institutions,  in  many  instances,  wax 
heavy  and  monotonous  in  their  move- 
ments, until  the  principle  of  vitality  gets 
to  low  that  that  they  seem  at  best  to  be 
dragging  out  a  useless  existence.  Not  so 
the  grand  old  institution  in  which  our  in- 


tellects have  been  nursed  and  developed 
— she  started  modestly  indeed,  but  glori- 
ously ;  and  her  course  has  ever  been  on- 
ward ;  and  to-day  witnesses  to  her  great- 
est vigor  and  power.  Indeed,  though, 
when  we  look  back  to  her  beginning,  she 
may  seem  well  stricken  in  years,  yet  when 
we  consider  her  in  the  light  of  the  ages 
to  come,  we  recognize  in  her  present  state 
the  freshness  of  youth,  looking  towards 
progressive,  indefinite,  almost  boundless, 
development. 

Let  me  say,  in  the  next  place,  that  our 
connection  is  with  a  numerous^  growing^ 
and  widely  extended  family.  The  whole 
number  of  graduates  enrolled  on  our  last 
Triennial  is  six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ten  ;  averaging  a  little  more  than 
forty-three  to  each  year.  This  is  a  large 
number  in  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other  American  College  save  Harvard, 
which  is  our  senior  by  sixty  years.  It  is 
large  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
other  similar  institutions  have  been  multi- 
plying in  all  parts  of  the  land,  many  of 
which  have  enjoyed  a  wide  and  liberal 
patronage.  It  seems  large  also  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  much  the  greater  por- 
tion of  our  graduates  have  come  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  yeomanry,  among  whom 
the  pecuniary  means  of  educating  their 
sons  are  not  usually  abundant.  And  I 
can  not  forbear  to  add  that  it  is  large 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  that  now  pro- 
verbial but  rather  humiliating  concession, 
that  we  are  the  most  money-loving  peo- 
ple on  earth.  If  I  were  called  upon  to 
meet  the  allegations  which  the  envy  or 
stupidity  of  some  foreigners  has  made 
against  the  intellectual  character  of  our 
country,  I  should  think  it  enough  —  and 
more  than  they  were  entitled  to — to  open 
this  venerable  document  on  which  I  am 
commenting,  and  ask  whether  it  were 
probable  that  such  an  army  of  scholars 
could  have  gone  forth,  each  as  a  central 
point  of  illumination,  without  producing  a 
result  that  must  give  the  lie  to  these  un- 
worthy representations. 

When  I  say  that  we  are  a  growing 
family,  I  intend  much  more  than  merely 
the  fact  that  each  successive  year,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  adds  a  new  class  to  our 
catalogue  —  I  mean  that  we  have  had  a 
sufiiciently  rapid,  but  at  the  same  time 
steady  and  healthful,  increase.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  graduates,  during  the 
hrst  fifty  years,  was  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  ;  and  the  average  for  each  year  was 
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nearly  thirteen  ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  how  unpropitious  to  the  cause  of 
liberal  education  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  ;  how  difficult  it  must  have 
been  for  fathers  to  dispense  with  the 
labor  of  their  sons  in  felling  the  forests 
and  cultivating  the  fields,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  the  requisite  means  of  their  sup- 
port at  college ;  and  when,  moreover,  it 
is  remembered  that  there  was  an  older 
and  better  endowed  institution  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  heart  of  New-England, 
which  had  become  identified  with  tiie  in- 
terests especially  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  —  what  seems  to  us  now  a  small 
number,  was  really  a  large  number,  to  be 
assembled,  iirst  at  Killingworth,  then  at 
Saybrook,  and  afterwards  on  this  ground, 
in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  During  the 
second  half-century — that  is,  from  1752  to 
1802  —  there  were  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six  names  added  to  the  catalogue ; 
and  the  average  annual  number  was  thir- 
ty-three and  three  fourths.  This,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  was  a  marvelous  in- 
crease ;  for  though,  during  this  period, 
the  population  had  a  rapid  growth,  yet 
the  first  thirty  years  of  it  particularly 
were  signalized  by  the  most  absorbing 
and  agitating  scenes  of  our  history  —  I 
mean  the  French  War,  and  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  It  is  certainly  worthy 
of  endurinc:  record  that  from  1775  to 
1783,  when  the  great  question  whether 
we  were  to  be  a  nation  of  slaves  or  of 
freemen  was  in  the  process  of  being  set- 
tled at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  aver- 
age number  of  graduates  each  year  was 
nearly  nine  more  than  it  had  been  during 
the  same  period  immediately  preceding — 
an  evidence  that  our  fathers  felt  that  their 
blood  was  to  be  the  price  of  institutions, 
which  it  would  require  men  of  liberal  cul- 
ture to  sustain  and  carry  forward  to  their 
legitimate  results.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  period  of  our  collegiate  existence, 
as  presented  by  the  last  Triennial,  rang- 
ing from  1802  to  1859,  and  including  fifty- 
eight  years,  casts  into  the  shade  the  most 
favored  of  the  preceding  portions  of  our 
history.  In  this  interval,  not  only  has  the 
population  of  our  country  been  increased 
beyond  a  parallel,  but  the  spirit  of  gene- 
ral enterprise  had  been  thoroughly  arous- 
ed, and  the  mind  of  the  nation  has  been 
intensely  engaged  in  working  out  pro- 
blems bearing  upon  our  national  elevation 
and  perpetuity.  With  the  quickened 
pulsations  of  the  body  politic,  with  the 


more  earnest  tone  of  thought  and  feeling 
and  action  that  has  pervaded  all  claaBes 
of  society,  Yale  College  has  been  in  hevty 
sympathy;  and  one  evidence  of  this  is. 
that  within  this  period  she  has  nearly  tii* 
pled  her  numbera.  Whereas,  in  1 801,  the 
number  of  her  graduates  amounted  to 
only  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  in  1859,  it  had  reached  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten;  and 
whereas  the  average  of  the  second  gene- 
ral period,  amounting  to  fifly  years,  had 
been  but  thirty  three  and  three  fourthi 
arumally ,  the  average  of  the  third,  amonnt* 
ing  to  fifly-eight  years,  lias  been  a  fraotioa 
over  seventy-seven.  To  what  extent  a 
farther  advance  in  numbers  is  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  substantial  prosperity  of 
the  institution,  I  will  not  take  it  upon  mj- 
self  to  determine. 

And  we  have  been  spreading  as  &8t  M 
we  have  been  growing.  The  earliest 
classes  indeed  betrayed  the  Connectient 
origin  of  the  institution  from  their  scarcely 
drawing  at  all  from  beyond  the  limits  it 
the  colony.  But,  afler  a  while,  the  neigh- 
boring colonies,  particularly  New-Tork, 
began  to  be  represented  here ;  and  then 
the  different  New-England  colonies,  not 
excepting  Massachusetts,  which  had  her 
own  Harvard  ;  and  here  and  there  one 
came  from  New-Jersey  or  Pennsylvania; 
though  it  was  not  till  the  Institntion  bad 
numbered  u)) wards  of  an  hundred  years 
that  it  began  to  attract  extensively  both 
the  attention  and  the  patronage  of  the 
South.  From  a  little  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  the  sons  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinaa,  and 
Georgia,  began  to  be  found  here  in  larae 
numbers ;  and  I  know  not  whether  there  oe 
a  State  in  the  South  or  the  West,  which  has 
not  some  name  or  names  on  the  liatof  oar 
Alumni.  And,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  they 
who  come  hither  for  an  educition,  return 
to  their  own  native  region  for  a  aettlo- 
ment — they  come  as  the  sons  of  Carolina 
or  Kentucky — they  return  as  the  sons  oi 
Yale ;  and  they  will  no  sooner  disown 
the  latter  relationship  than  the  foraen 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that,  as  the  Col* 
lege  draws  her  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  land,  so  she  has  her  repreaenkUwm  in 
all  parts  of  the  land — she  posseasea  a  sorl 
of  national  ubiquity ;  and  no  matter  where 
there  may  be  occasion  to  ezpomd  ber 
claims,  or  vindicate  her  honor,  or  aoaid 
forth  her  praise,  it  is  almost  oertain  tlnl 
some  one  of  her  own  honored  aona  will  bt 
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e  to  do  the  filial  duty.  And  now  and 
I  one  strays  across  the  ocean,  at  least 
sojourner,  if  not  to  find  a  permanent 
e ;  so  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there 
arcely  any  part  of  the  globe  which  has 
received  the  foot-prints  of  some  one 
lore  on  whom  has  fallen  the  parental 
^diction  of  Yale. 

is  scarcely  more  than  the  carrying 
of  thoughts  already  suggested,  to  say 

our  relationship  is  with  an  honorable 
}y. 

would  not  attach  any  undue  iraport- 
t  to   a  name — for  every  one  knows 

names  are  often  very  equivocal  in- 
3  of  things  ;  and  a  splendid  name,  ap- 
I  to  an  object  of  moderate  or  doubtful 
as,  only  gives  greater  intensity  to  its 
jnificance.  But,  after  all,  where  an 
)rable  name  crowns  an  honorable  fam- 
)r  an  honorable  institution,  it  is  ira- 
ible  that  we  should  regard  it  with  in- 
rence — we  instinctively  cherish  it  as 
were  a  part  of  the  family  or  the  insti- 
m  which  it  designates.  Of  the  indi- 
al  whose  name  this  College  bears,  I 
)t  not  that  some  of  you  know  much 
3  than  I  do ;  for  the  substance  of  all 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  concern- 
lira,  would  scarcely  occupy  more  than 
gle  page;  but  even  in  that  little  I 
enough  to  inspire  me  with  profound 
rence  for  the  name  of  Yale.  For  do 
not  honor  a  spirit  of  energetic  and 
Bvering  enterprise  ?  And  is  not  that 
kened  even  in  the  most  general  out- 
of  his  history — especially  in  the  fact 
is  having  emigrated  from  England  to 
1,  and  accumulated  there  an  immense 
nle  before  he  came  back  to  England 
iss  the  evening  of  his  days  ?  Do  we 
nvoluntarily  render  a  sort  of  homage 
le  dignity  of  office  or  the  splendor  of 
?  But  this  man  occupied  a  high 
of  honor  while  he  was  yet  in  India, 
a  much  higher  one  after  his  return  to 
Ion  ;  for  he  was  chosen  Governor  of 
East-India  Company ;  a  place  second 
>  other  in  point  of  comraerical  influ- 

and  respectability.  Are  we  not  al- 
}  attracted  by  the  workings  of  a  gen- 
s  and  philanthropic  spirit,  especially 
beral  offerings  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
and  religion?  But  we  are  walking 
ly  in  the  light  of  Governor  Yale's 
factions  —  this  great  tree  of  know- 
e  that  overshadows  us,  if  not  actually 
ted  by  his  hand,  was  watered  and 
ished  by  his  bounty.    Is  it  not  de- 


lightful to  see  evidences  of  one's  grateful 
and  enduring  remembrance  of  the  land, 
or  the  State,  or  the  city,  in  which  he  drew 
his  first  breath,  though  Providence  may 
have  directed  that  nearly  his  whole  li& 
should  he  passed  in  other  and  far  distant 
climes  ?  Elihu  Yale's  birth,  and  baptism, 
and  earliest  training,  were  here  ;  and  this 
delightful  spot  kept  its  place  in  his  memo- 
ry and  his  neait,  as  he  traveled  over  the 
world  ;  and  when  the  fitting  time  for  de- 
monstration came,  the  New-Haven  boy, 
now  a  prince  in  the  domain  of  British 
commerce,  sends  back  to  the  scene  of  his 
childhood  an  offering  to  the  noblest  of 
causes — thus  building  for  himself  a  monu- 
ment that  shall  remain  in  increasing  glory, 
long  after  the  marble  that  marks  his  grave 
at  W  rexham  shall  have  ceased  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

I  find  another  element  of  our  respecta- 
bility in  the  auspicious  circumstances  that 
marked  our  origtji.  Yale  College  was 
begotten  by  the  spirit  of  lofty  intellir 
gence  and  heroic  virtue,  combined  with  a 
thoughtful  and  liberal  regard  for  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  interests  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  the  same  spirit  watched  over 
her  in  her  cradle,  and  led  her  on,  as  by 
an  angel's  hand,  towards  her  maturity. 
It  was  not  a  hasty  but  a  well-considered 
design  that  was  intrusted  to  those  ten 
veteran  ministers  to  carry  out — a  design, 
which,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  origi- 
nally conceived  by  John  Davenport,  was, 
in  its  more  mature  state,  to  be  credited, 
not  so  much  to  any  single  mind  as  to  the 
harmonious  action  of  many  minds,  form- 
ing the  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  colony.  But  that  noble  ten,  who 
had  the  enterprise  in  hand  when  it  existed 
only  in  faint  and  shadowy  outlme,  who 
not  only  saw  the  firat  stone  of  the  venera- 
ble fabric  laid,  but  laid  it  themselves — they 
were  men  fully  competent  to  the  work 
assigned  them ;  men  of  forecast  and  ener- 
gy— as  was  manifest  from  their  discreet 
and  yet  decided  movements ;  men  of 
large  benevolence  and  public  spirit — as 
was  evinced  by  their  bringing  from  their 
own  libraries,  which  no  doubt  were  small 
enough,  a  liberal  contribution  of  valuable 
books,  which  became  the  nucleus,  as  they 
are  now  the  glory,  of  our  College  library. 
I  should  not  discharge  the  debt  of  rever- 
ence that  I  owe  them,  if  I  were  not,  in  this 
connection,  to  pronounce  their  honored 
names — James  Notes,  Israsz^  Chaukcy, 
Thomas  Buckingham,  Abraham  Piss- 
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BOX,  Samuel  MATnEn,  Samuel  Andrew, 
Timothy  WooDBRiDOrE,  James  Plerpont, 
NoADiAii  UiTssELT*,  and  Joseph  Webr — 
these  were  the  men  whose  nnnds  brooded 
over  llie  College,  when  it  was  a  mere 
conception ;  whose  hands,  nerved  with 
faith,  and  love,  and  mighty  power,  bejran 
to  work  vigorously  here  when  every  thing 
was  yet  to  be  done.  They  were  all,  with 
a  single  exception,  graduates  of  Harvard 
— and  their  interest  in  her  welfare  never 
waned — but  the  training  which  they  had 
had  there  qualified  them  at  once  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  enterprise, 
and  to  become  the  successful  conductors 
of  it.  The  whole  agency,  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  this  College,  was  a 
wise,  efficient,  and  every  way  honorable, 
asrcncv — we  mav  well  afford  to  read  the 
first  chapter  of  our  history,  and  thank 
God  that  wo  have  such  a  chapter  to  read. 

But  these  wise  and  excellent  men  to 
whom  the  interests  of  the  College  were 
intrusted  in  its  vei*y  inception,  have  had 
a  loHiT  line  of  worthv  successors.  On  the 
list  of  its  guardians  through  successive 
generations  are  found  a  hundred  and  two 
Congregational  ministers,  many  of  whom 
have  attahied  to  great  eminence ;  and 
since  the  year  1 792,  there  has  been  a  lib- 
eral infusion  into  the  body,  of  the  civil 
element,  consisting  of  the  two  highest 
officers  of  the  State,  and  six  members  of 
the  Senate;  an  admirable  provision  at 
once  for  silencing  complaints  of  an  exclu- 
sively clerical  influence,  and  for  securing 
the  benefit  of  the  soundest  secular  wis<lom. 
Of  this  long  list  of  venerable  ministers, 
thirteen  only  remain  ;  the  eldest  survivor. 
Rev.  Dr.  David  Smith,  after  having  seen 
more  than  ninety  summers,  being  still 
here,  with  a  heart  as  strong,  and  a  hand 
as  ready,  to  do  good  service  for  his  Alma 
Mater  as  ever.  No  one  could  contem- 
plate the  present  flourishing  condition  of 
the  College,  without  feelinc:  assured  that 
she  must  have  had  an  emmently  wise  and 
efficient  guardianship — such  a  result  was 
not  to  be  reached  under  the  auspices  of 
simple  mediocrity  —  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one,  I  am  sure,  could  pass  his 
eye  over  the  honored  list  of  her  Corpora- 
tion, without  arriving  at  the  secret  of  no 
small  degree  of  her  actual  prosperity. 

But  the  College  has  been  favored,  not 
more  in  respect  to  skillful  oversight  and 
direction  without,  than  a  wise  and  liberal 
system  of  instruction  and  management 
within.    And  here  let   me  ask  you  to 


pause  for  a  moment  beside  the  graves  of 
the  great  men  who  have  successivelj  o^ 
cupied  the  Presidential  chair/  Dot  m 
much  for  the  sake  of  finding  oat  any  thing 
new  concerning  them,  as  to  refresh  our 
minds  and  our  nearts  with  our  own  grate- 
ful remembrances.  And  first  comes  Abba* 
HAM  Pieusox — a  man  around  wliose  oha* 
racter  and  history  the  shadows  of  a  oen- 
tuiy  and  a  half  have  gathered,  but  who 
has  still  lefl  memoiials  enough  of  his  hon- 
orable and  useful  career  to  insure  imiiMNv 
tality  to  his  name.  He  was  honored  in 
his  ])arent:igc  ;  for  his  father,  after  baying 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Gam- 
bridge,  and  been  episcopal ly  ordained, 
and  exercised  his  ministry  for  some  time 
in  England,  migrated  to  this  land  ai  t 
helper  in  the  great  cause  of  religions  lib- 
erty ;  and  here  his  influence  was  wideJT 
felt  in  matters  both  civil  and  ccolesiaiU- 
cal;  and  to  no  object  were  his  eflorla 
more  earnestly  directed  than  the  evu- 
gelizjition  of  the  Indians.  Governor  "Wiii- 
tlH'op  ]>ronounces  him  ^'a  godly,  learned 
man ;"'  and  Cotton  Mather,  with  charac- 
teristic quaintness,  says  of  him  :  "  Wier- 
ever  he  came,  he  shone.^'  The  son  wis 
worthy  of  the  fatlier.  His  settlement  it 
Killing  worth  brought  peace  where  before 
there  had  been  bitter  dissension  ;  and  be 
soon  became  the  idol  of  his  flock.  The 
cause  of  education  he  looked  upon  as  iwm 
sister  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  benoe 
he  was  hidentifled  with  the  project  fi>r  ei- 
tablishing  the  College;  and  not  only  his 
high  appreciation  of  leaiiiing,  but  his  own 
very  liberal  attainments,  designated  him 
as  the  ])roper  man  to  be  placed  at  its 
head.  He  accepted  the  place  without 
resigning  his  pastoral  charge ;  but,  when 
the  question  of  his  removal  with  the  Col- 
lege to  Saybrook  came  up,  the  parish 
earnestly  protested  against  what  thej  eoa- 
sidered  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  wUk 
the  Trustees  as  earnestly  insisted  that  the 
interests  of  the  College  were  paramoont 
to  those  of  the  parish,  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  remove.  While  this  importaal 
question  was  yet  undecided,  he  was  straok 
down  with  a  violent  illness,  that  Tery  aoM 
took  on  a  form  so  alarming  as  to  predodo 
all  doubt  that  the  people  would  hare  lo 
look  for  another  pastor,  and  the  CoUegs 
for  another  llector.  I^s  oongregatioa 
abounded  in  oflSoes  of  kindness  and  tm^ 
derness  towards  him  during  his  iUbobi^ 
while  he,  in  tuni,  expressed  the  doepul 
concern  for  their  welfare,  and 
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them  most  wisely  in  respect  to  the  choice 
of  hiH  successor.  His  death  produced  a 
double  cliasni,  and  both  learning  and  reli- 
gion wept  beside  his  giave. 

Next  to  Pierson  came  Cutler — a  man 
of  elevated  and  strongly  marked  charac- 
ter, thougli  his  history,  in  one  respect, 
forms  an  episode  m  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege. He  was  born  of  Puritan  blood  ; 
was  an  honorable  son  of  Harvard ;  settled 
in  the  ministry  at  Stratford  as  an  honest 
Congregationalist ;  and,  when  called  to 
the  Rectorship  here,  was  as  true  to  his 
early  religious  creed  as  ever.  But,  after 
two  or  three  years,  he  be^an  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  his  own  ordination ;  and  his 
doubts  gradually  gave  place  to  new  con- 
victions; and  he  frankly  avowed  that 
rcadins:  and  reflection  had  made  him  an 
Episcopalian.  The  Trustees,  much  as  they 
respected  and  honored  him,  felt  obliged 
to  dispense  with  his  services  as  Rector ; 
and,  immediately  after,  he  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  came  back  a  Priest  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  become  another 
sort  of  Rector  in  Boston.  There  he  ex- 
ercised his  ministry  with  great  ability  and 
acceptance  for  nearly  forty  years.  He 
was  a  manof  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
intellect,  of  immense  learning,  and  at- 
tractive eloquence.  Xo  minister  of  the 
Gospel  ever  makes  any  great  change  in 
his  denominational  relations  without  in- 
curring more  or  less  of  censm'c;  but  I 
find  Tiothinu:  in  the  history  of  Dr.  Cutler, 
either  at  Stratford,  New-Haven,  or  Bos- 
ton, to  cast  the  least  shade  upon  his  can- 
dor or  integrity. 

The  third  in  the  series  is  Elisiia  Wil- 
liams— oonoerninix  whom  the  first  thin<j 
that  strikes  us  is,  that  he  belonged  to  a 
family,  which  was  another  tribe  of  Levi ; 
which  seemed  a  standing  pledge,  through 
successive  generations,  that  the  Congre- 
j^ationnl  ministry  would  never  die  out. 
After  his  graduation  at  Harvard,  he  fii*st 
studied  Divinity,  and  went  and  preached 
awhile  to  the  fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia ; 
then  studied  Law,  and  was,  for  a  few 
years  engacced  in  civil  life  ;  then  sustained 
n  sort  of  equivocal  relation  of  Tutor  in 
the  College ;  then,  as  the  effect  of  a  se- 
vere illness,  rose  to  a  higher  tone  of  spirit- 
uality, and  gave  himself  in  good  earnest 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  was  for 
five  years  pastor  of  the  Church  in  New- 
ington.  Thence  he  was  called  to  the 
Rectorship  of  the  College — an  office  ren- 
dered at  that  time  doubly  difficult  by  the 


a^tation  consequent  upon  the  removal  of 
his  predecessor.  For  thirteen  years  he 
discharged  his  duties  with  alacrity  and 
success,  and  then  retired,  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  his  health.  We  find  him 
afterwards  occupying  one  or  two  impor- 
tant civil  stations  ;  serving  as  Chaplain  of 
the  Connecticut  regiment  against  Cape 
Breton ;  adventuring  the  next  year  in 
military  life  so  far  as  to  receive  a  Colonel's 
commission  ;  crossing  the  ocean  to  adjust 
a  difliculty  that  had  arisen  in  respect  to 
the  payment  of  his  regiment,  wno  had 
served  their  country  two  years  in  the 
somewhat  extraordinary  way  of  only  wait- 
ing for  orders  to  serve  it ;  passing  a  much 
longer  time  than  he  had  intended  in  Eng- 
land, but  passing  it  delightfully,  and  much 
of  it  in  the  circle  of  which  Doddridge  was 
the  center;  and  accomplishing  at  least 
one  important  thing,  which  could  not 
have  been  set  down  in  his  programme ; 
for  he  brought  back  with  him  a  wife — it 
not  of  noble  blood,  yet  of  noble  qualities 
and  bearing — to  take  the  place  of  one  who 
had  died  during  his  absence.  But  his 
mission  to  England  nearly  filled  up  his 
mission  upon  earth ;  and  much  of  what 
remained  was  accomplished  by  patient 
suffering.  Perhaps  his  usefulness  might 
have  been  greater,  if  his  pursuits  had  been 
less  divei-sified  ;  but  surely  he  must  have 
served  his  generation  well,  or  the  great 
and  good  Doddridge  never  could  have 
said  of  him  :  "I  look  upon  him  to  be  ono 
of  the  most  valuable  men  upon  earth." 

The  fourth  name  upon  oin*  list  is  Tno- 
MAS  Clap,  in  whom  the  i\t]e  of  Jiector  waa 
changed  to  that  of  President,  He  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  vigorous  and 
successful  student  at  Harvard.  He  had 
been,  for  several  years,  the  greatly  belov- 
ed and  honored  pastor  pf  a  church  in 
Windham,  and  they  felt  his  removal  from 
them  to  be  a  heavy  loss ;  though  the  Le- 
gislature had  the  grace  to  do  something 
in  the  way  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
to  compensate  it.  He  brought  with  him 
hither  a  high  reputation,  not  only  for 
science  and  general  scholarship,  but  for 
energy  and  skill  in  the  transaction  of  bu- 
siness ;  and  the  event  proved  that,  in 
none  of  these  respects,  had  he  been  over- 
rated. He  compiled  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  code  of  Laws  for  the  College, 
and  drafted  a  more  liberal  charter,  which 
was  granted  by  the  Legislature.  He  was 
instrumental  in  the  erection  of  a  new  col- 
lege edifice  for  academic  purposes,  and 
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afterwards  of  a  new  cliapel,  both  of  which 
Btill  stand  as  monuincnts  of  his  enterprise ; 
thougli  modern  improvement  has  diverted 
the  hitter  from  its  original  design.  He 
wrote  the  Annals  of  the  College — a  work, 
which,  if  less  minute  in  its  details  than  wc 
could  desire,  has,  nevertheless,  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  basis  of  all  that  has 
since  been  written  on  the  same  subject. 
In  short,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  tasked 
his  great  mind  to  the  utmost  in  his  endea- 
vors to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  in- 
stitution. His  orthodoxy  was  of  the  tho- 
rough Puritan  stamp ;  even  the  innovations 
which  Edwards  made  upon  it,  he  looked 
upoii  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  old  found- 
ations.* As  for  the  Whitetieldian  reviv- 
al, it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he 
saw  in  it  unmixed  evil ;  and  when  the  il- 
lustrious itinerant  came  along,  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  warm  side  for  him — he  looked 
upon  him  as  little  better  than  an  apostle 
of  fanaticism,  going  forth  to  scourge  the 
churches ;  and,  in  carrying  out  his  con- 
victions, he  came  directly  in  conflict  with 
the  hiixh  religious  feelini;  of  the  dav. 
This  circumstance  contributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  give  complexion  to  his  admin- 
istration— it  brought  him  into  several  ear- 
nest ccmtroversies  both  with  prominent 
individuals  and  with  the  Legislature ;  and 
no  doubt  it  had  much  to  do  in  bringing 
him,  in  the  year  176C,  to  resign  his  office. 
He  had  longed  for  repose ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  begun  to  enjoy  it  on  earth,  when 
he  found  it  in  the  grave.  He  was  a  man 
of  might  and  of  courage — an  lieroic  de- 
fi?nder  of  what  he  regarded  as  truth  and 
right ;  .and  even  those  who  believe  that 
his  mental  or  spiritual  vision  was  in  some 
degree  disordered,  must  still  admire  the 
grandeur  of  his  intellect,  and  the  honesty 
and  intrepidity  of  what  may  seem  to  them 
his  most  doubtful  movements. 

When  the  venerable  Clap  retired,  the 
College  saw,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  her 
own  graduates  advanced  to  the  Presiden- 
cy—  the  man  was  Napiitali  Daggett, 
who,  for  five  years,  had  been  an  accept- 
able pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  on 


*  It  wan  stated,  in  the  delivery  of  thin  discourse, 
that  rrcsident  Clap's  orthodoxy  was  probahly  never 
fully  up  to  the  accredited  standard  of  the  day.  That 
impression  I  received  from  a  venerable  clergyman 
who  knew  him  well,  and  was  one  of  his  pupils.  I  am 
ffatisfied,  however,  from  further  information  on  the 
subject,  that  the  impression  was  an  erroneous  one, 
and  have  accordingly  modified  the  statement  to  con- 
form to  my  present  convictions. 


Long  Island ;  and,  for  the  ten  foUowiDg 
years,  had  filled  the  chair  of  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  this  institution.  He  was  dioi- 
en  President  pro  tempore ;  and  he  cois- 
tinned  to  discharge  the  duties  of  thii 
office,  in  connection  with  those  of  the 
Professorship  which  he  had  previonily 
held,  for  eleven  years;  when — for  some 
cause  of  which  I  am  not  definitely  inform- 
ed—  he  resigned  the  Presidency — still, 
however,  retaining  the  Professorship.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  his  having  shared 
in  the  perils  of  the  Revolutionary  War— 
the  story  has  been  so  admirably  told  by 
one  of  his  own  pupils — an  eminent  and 
lamented  citizen  of  this  place,  who  testi- 
fied what  he  had  seen,  that  I  will  only  uj 
that  the  whole  history  of  that  memomUe 
period  scarcely  furnishes  a  more  marked 
— certainly  not  a  more  amusing — ezam- 
f>le  of  honest  patriotism  than  he  exhibited. 
With  a  more  quiet  and  conciliatory  spirit 
than  his  predecessor  possessed,  and  with 
niuch  deeper  sympathy  M'ith  the  more 
earnest  and  orthodox  portion  of  the 
Church,  he  contrived  to  hold  the  good- 
will  of  parties  who  had  no  excess  of  good- 
will to  each  other;  and  his  connection 
with  the  College  seems  to  have  been, 
generally,  peaceful  and  happy.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that,  while  he  occupied 
the  Presidential  chair,  the  Tutorships 
were  filled  by  some  of  the  most  gilted 
and  cultivated  minds  of  which  the  coun- 
try can  boast ;  and  this,  of  itself,  went  fiir 
to  constitute  that  period  of  our  history  a 
brillLint  epoch.  President  Daggett's  two 
immediate  successors,  who  knew  him  well, 
have  each  left  an  honorable  testimooy  to 
his  intelligence  and  worth  ;  and  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  look  for  higher  authority. 

The  resignation  of  the  Presidency  by 
Dr.  Daggett,  in  1777,  made  way  for  tM 
introduction  of  Ezra  Stiles— a  name  of 
scarcely  less  than  world-wide  celebrity. 
The  spot  on  which  ho  first  saw  the  light 
was  distant  only  a  few  miles  from  this— 
the  theater  of  his  greatest  fiime.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles — himsdf  a 
fine  classical  scholar,  gave  the  earliest  di- 
rection to  his  studies ;  and  the  fiict  that 
at  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  fitted  lor 
college,  witnessed  at  once  to  the  oompe* 
tency  of  the  teacher  and  the  extraordi- 
nary  promise  of  the  pupil.  While  he  ins 
an  undcr-^radnatc,  he  was  a  shining  fighl 
among  his  fellows;  and  be  bore  away 
fi'om  college  its  highest  honorflb  He  sC» 
died  Theology  with  a  view  to  the  mUh 
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try,  and  actually  began  to  preaoh,  and 
was  invited  to  several  fields  of  ministerial 
labor ;  bat  his  hcaltli  failed,  and  a  morbid 
state  of  mind  ensued,  in  which  were  gene- 
rated the  most  painful  doubts  in  regard 
to  the  Divinity  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  while 
thus  in  conflict  with  the  skeptical  spirit, 
he  changed  his  purpose  and  studied  Law. 
After  a  while,  however,  he  recovered  his 
health,  and  with  that  his  £iith,  and  with 
that  his  love  for  the  profession  from  which 
he  had  a  little  while  before  drawn  back ; 
and  the  next  we  hear  of  him  is  that  he 
has  accepted  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  in  New- 
port to  become  their  pastor.  And  now 
we  find  him,  for  a  series  of  yeai*s,  not 
only  diligently  engaged  in  the  duties  of  ^ 
his  high  calling,  but  mastering  one  Orien- 
tal language  atler  another  as  if  by  intui- 
tion ;  putting  in  reouisition  Jews  as  well 
as  Gentiles  in  aid  of  his  improvement ;  in 
short,  leaving  no  field  of  knowledge  un- 
explored that  was  within  his  reach.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  War  did  not  at  once 
drive  him  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  — 
for  so  long  as  any  portion  of  his  flock  re- 
mained, he  would  not  withdraw  from 
them  a  shepherd's  care — but  when  New- 
port came  to  be  occupied  by  the  Biitish 
troops,  and  his  congregation  was  entirely 
dispersed,  he  had  no  motive,  even  if  it  had 
been  possible,  to  remain  ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly fled  with  the  rest,  and  took  charge 
of  a  church  in  Portsmouth,  the  same  of 
-which  Joseph  Buckminster,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  alumni,  after- 
wards became  pastor.  But  scarcely  had 
he  begun  his  labors  there,  when  a  voice 
from  his  Alma  Mater  reached  him,  sum- 
moning him  back  to  take  the  most  honor- 
able and  most  responsible  place  she  had  to 
ofler.  And,  after  due  reflection,  he  came 
and  entered  upon  his  office ;  and  faithful- 
ly, and  nobly,  and  most  acceptably,  did 
he  discharge  its  duties,  until  another  sum- 
mons reached  him,  requiring  his  presence 
where  the  inhabitants  never  die.  Presi- 
dent Stiles  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been,  in  many  respects,  the  man  of  his 
time.  A  ruling  passion  was  his  love  of 
knowledge ;  and  his  attainments  were 
worthy  to  have  been  the  result  of  the 
diligent  labor  of  two  or  three  long  lives. 
He  could  scarcely  have  been  set  down  in 
any  country,  unless  the  most  barbarous, 
vhei'e  he  could  not  have  readily  com- 
manded a  medium  of  intercourse  with  the 
people;  and  even  if  Isaiah  or  David  could 


have  come  back,  he  would  have  found  a 
veteran  scholar  and  saint  here,  who  could 
cenverse  with  him  in  his  own  noble  Ian* 
guage.  Not  only  had  he  studied  the 
geography  and  the  history  of  every  por- 
tion 01  the  earth,  but  he  was  fanuliar 
with  the  heavens  also  —  if  he  made  no 
new  astronomical  discoveries,  he  watched 
the  explorations  of  others,  and  carefully 
treasured  their  results.  His  preaching  al- 
ways evinced  thought  and  culture.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  lacking  in  evangelical  tone  ; 
but,  in  his  later  years,  it  became  more  re- 
dolent of  the  Cross,  and  increased  propor- 
tionally in  fervor  and  power.  His  most 
celebrated  eflbrt  in  the  pulpit,  I  suppose, 
was  that  which  taxed  the  patience  of  the 
Legislature  two  hours  and  a  hali^  and 
which  remains  to  this  day,  not  more  a 
witness  to  the  author's  keen  republican- 
ism, than  a  terror  to  those  who  cry  out 
against  long  sermons.  He  knew  every 
body  as  well  as  every  thing.  Washing- 
ton was  his  acquaintance  — Franklin  was 
his  intimate  friend — there  was  scarcely  a 
philosopher,  or  a  theologian,  or  a  man  of 
letters,  of  any  note,  in  the  land,  with 
whom  he  was  not  fiimiliar;  and  among 
his  correspondents  abroad  were  such  men 
as  Lardner  and  Price ;  and  he  sought  and 
obtained  information  even  from  eminent 
Romish  ])riests.  His  manuscripts,  a  large 
portion  of  which  have  fortunately  become 
the  property  of  the  College,  show  that, 
for  miimte  and  successful  research  in  every 
department  of  knowledge,  we  may  never 
expect  to  find  his  superior.  His  manners 
—  as  those  who  knew  him  have  told  us  — 
were  characterized  by  a  dignity  worthy 
of  his  vast  acquirements,  and  yet  by  a 
simplicity  and  generous  frankness,  fitted 
at  once  to  disarm  envy  and  inspire  confid- 
ence. The  history  of  his  life  is  the  histo- 
ry of  one  of  the  noblest  minds,  unfolding 
under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances, 
and  consecrating  its  energies  to  all  the 
best  interests  of  humanity. 

If  there  is  only  here  and  there  one 
present  whose  memory  reaches  back  far 
enough  to  take  in  the  image  of  the  illus- 
trious man  of  whom  I  have  last  spoken,  I 
am  sure  I  have  reached  a  name  now,  the 
mention  of  which  will  strike  the  chord  of 
peraonal  recollection  in  many  who  hear 
me.  I  am  standing  beside  the  grave  of 
Dwight;  and  though  the  great  events 
of  his  life,  and  the  varied  lineaments  of 
his  character,  come  thronging  upon  me 
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with  the  freshness  of  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
yet  I  find  little  freedom  in  speaking  of 
him  here,  where  I  know  that  every  thing 
pertaining  to  him  is  intelligently  and 
gratefully  embalmed.  I  will  only  ask 
yoii  to  call  up  to  remembrance  what  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do— that  in  descent  he 
stood  but  a  single  step  from  the  immortal 
Edwards;  that  the  forcshado wings  of 
greatness  were  recognized  almost  while 
he  lay  in  his  mother's  arms;  that  he  ad- 
vanced into  life  under  circumstances  sin- 
gularly auspicious ;  that,  while  he  was  a 
mere  stripling,  he  w^as  filling  a  Tutorship 
here  with  marked  abilitv,  and  was  attract- 
in<r  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most 
gifted  and  erudite  minds  by  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  ;  that,  after  he  became  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  even  had  a 
family  of  his  own  to  provide  for,  his  filial 
devotion  still  kept  him  by  the  side  of  his 
widow^ed  mother ;  that  he  adventured  as 
a  Chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution, 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  mastcM*- 
spirit  of  that  mighty  enterprise  ;  that,  for 
a  while,  he  consented  to  take  civil  office, 
and  showed  himself  wise  and  faithful  in 
the  management  of  the  things  that  are 
Ca?sar's;  that  he  went  to  Greenlield  in 
the  double  capacity  of  preacher  of  tlie 
(4ospel  and  teacher  of  youth,  and  was 
abmnlantly  honored  there  both  of  God 
and  of  man ;  and  that  he  found  his  ulti- 
mate earthly  destination  amidst  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  honors  of  the  Presiden- 
cy of  this  College.  We  remember  his 
finely  formed  and  majestic  person ;  his 
face  intensely  intellectual ;  his  brilliant 
eye  sometimes  darling  fire  ;  his  whole  air 
and  bearing  betoken hig  superiority.  We 
remember  how  grandeur  combined  with 
grace  in  his  movements  up  through  the 
aisle  of  the  chapel;  how  magnificently,  as 
he  sat  in  the  pulpit,  he  would  sometimes 
wield  that  great  old  fan ;  how  evident  it 
was,  from  his  tone  and  manner,  that  his 
prayers  came  uj)  from  the  very  depths  of 
his  soul ;  and  how,  in  his  sermons,  he 
would  at  some  times  enchain  us  by  his 
clear  and  forcible  logic,  and  at  others 
would  seem  to  borrow  a  seraph's  wing, 
and  bear  us  away  beautifully  into  the 
skies.  We  remember  the  triumphs  of 
his  great  intellect,  as  they  were  exhibited 
in  the  recitation-room;  how  his  w^ell-ma- 
tured  thoughts  on  every  subject  were  al- 
ways ready  for  use  ;  liow  his  most  elabo- 
rate pulpit  efforts  were  ofiQix  completely 
distanced    by    the    extemporaneous    re- 


marks that  followed  oar  recitations ;  bov, 
when  he  had  talked  his  full  hour,  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  catanict,  we  felt  sure  that  he 
could  have  talked  another,  without  ns 
peating  himself,  and  without  wearying 
us,  and  still  have  kept  back  enough  to 
say  another  time,  lie  has  been  tbrty- 
three  years  in  his  grave;  but  surely  the 
grave  has  dealt  kindly  with  him  —  for  it 
has  only  extended  both  his  usefulness  and 
his  fame. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  not  yet  at 
the  end  of  the  list  of  our  Presidents ;  and, 
if  I  were  to  obey  the  impulses  of  feeling 
rather  than  what  seem  to  me  the  dictates 
of  propriety,  I  certainly  should  not  (itop 
till  I  had  paid  a  tnbute  to  the  last.  But 
I  will  only  ask  you  to  join  me  in  thanking 
Heaven  that  two  of  the  number  yet  sur- 
vive —  the  one,  hi  the  serene  twilight  of 
life,  to  I'eceive  the  grateful  benedictions 
of  the  multitude  whom  he  has  led  on  to 
honorable  usefulness;  the  other,  in  the 
noonday  of  his  strength,  to  impress  him- 
self upon  successive  generations  of  mindSi 
and  thus  to  achieve  continually  new  tri- 
umplis  in  aid  of  the  great  cause  of  human 
improvement.  May  there  bo  years  of 
tranquil  enjoyment  and  usefulness  in  store 
for  the  one,  and  many  years  of  earnest 
and  successful  devotion  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  interests  of  the  world  in  store 
for  the  other,  before  it  shall  be  allowed 
to  justice,  or  reverence,  or  gratitude,  to 
construct  the  wreath  which  it  is  fitting 
should  be  laid  only  on  the  grave. 

I  have  s])oken  of  the  high  honor  thit 
has  accrued  to  this  College  from  the  ex- 
alted character  of  her  Presidents — bat  I 
must  not  omit  to  say  that  she  has  been 
equally  favored  in  respect  to  her  entire 
Faculty,  especially  her  Professors.  I 
mav  allude  to  two  or  three  in  the  acade- 
mic  department,  who  have  passed  away, 
of  whom  I  can  speak  from  vivid  and  affeo* 
tionate  remembrance.  Tlie  one  who  it 
thrown  farthest  back  into  the  distance  M 
FisiiEU — ^that  bright  star  that  went  dowa 
so  suddenly  and  prematurely  into  the 
ocean.  His  mind  was  formed  to  rejoiee 
amidst  lines,  and  angles,  and  quantities,  so 
that  it  had  only  to  touch  tho  darkest 
mathematical  problem  to  throw  it  into  a 
flood  of  light.  There  was  Duttoit — in 
respect  to  whom  it  was  difficult  to  sqr 
which  w:is  the  more  admirable,  the  clear* 
ness  and  fertility  of  his  intellect,  the  genisl 
tone  of  his  spirit,  or  the  winning;  simplici- 
ty of  his  manners.    There  was  Kixoaunr 
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man  of  keen  perception,  and  enlarged 
views,  and  most  liberal  culture  —  there 
was  no  limit  to  his  good  nature,  and  yet 
his  quiver  was  always  full  of» arrows —  he 
seemed  shy  and  diffident,  and  would  pass 
his  own  pupils  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
them ;  but  woe  to  him  who  had  the  temeri- 
ty to  try  the  force  and  point  of  his  mis- 
siles. There  was  Olmsted — with  a  mind 
so  perfectly  balanced  that  you  could  de- 
tect no  disproportion ;  with  attainments 
that  gave  him  an  honorable  rank  among 
the  philosophers  of  the  age  ;  and  with  an 
untiring  industry  and  graceful  facility  at 
authorship,  that  have  enabled  him  to  en- 
rich our  libraries  with  many  volumes  of 
enduring  interest.  And  last  of  all,  there 
was  Goodrich  —  whose  grave  is  so  fresh, 
and  whose  memory  so  dear,  that  I  can 
speak  of  him  only  as  a  mourner.  He  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  both  intellectual  and 
moral  nobility  ;  of  a  Christian  gentleman, 
and  a  Christian  teacher,  and  a  Christian 
minister.  His  mind  was  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  energetic — it  was  a  capacious 
storehouse  of  well-selected  and  well-as- 
sorted treasure — his  thoughts  were  quick, 
and  clear,  and  earnest,  and  always  ex- 
pressed with  such  luminous  precision  as 
to  leave  their  exact  impress  upon  other 
minds.  His  strength  of  purpose  was  an 
overmatch  for  protracted  bodily  infirmity, 
and  enabled  him  to  battle  successfully 
witli  every  invader  of  his  professional  in- 
dustry, save  the  last  enemy.  He  did  not 
surrender  his  office  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  in  taking  the  chair  of  Professor  of 
Rhetoric,  but  exercised  as  close  and  con- 
stant a  vigilance  over  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  the  College,  during  the  whole 
period  that  he  held  tliat  Professoiship,  as 
if  he  had  been  specially  designated  to  the 
pastoral  care.  I  doubt  not  that  his  record 
18  in  many  a  heart,  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  which,  through  his  instrumentali- 
ty, was  first  attuned  to  the  objects  and 
joys  of  a  higher  life.  The  works  which 
he  has  left  behind,  praise  him ;  works 
creditable  alike  to  his  intellect  and  his 
heart;  works  which  posterity  can  not, 
without  imioring:  both  the  dictates  of  wis- 
dom  an<l  the  claims  of  justice,  sufier  to 
die.  With  this  lamented  and  honored 
friend  I  so  natnrallv  associate  another 
Professor  that  I  can  not  forbear  an  allu- 
sion to  him — though  (thanks  to  a  gracious 
Providence)  he  is  yet  among  the  living ; 
one  whose  active  connection  with  the 
Ck>llege  has  indeed    ceased,   but   whose 


susceptibility  of  social  enjoyment  and 
powers  of  general  usefulness  remain  in- 
tact ;  a  man  (he  must  forgive  me  for  say- 
ing it  in  his  presence)  whose  long  life  has 
been  one  unbroken  splendid  offering  to 
the  cause  of  science,  and  whose  monu* 
ment  is  in  both  hemispheres.  May  the 
crown  of  venerable  age,  studded  with 
gems  of  youthful  buoyancy,  and  heroic 
devotion  to  all  that  is  good,  continue  to 
sit  gracefully  upon  him,  until  it  shall  be 
exchanged  for  the  crown  of  life  ! 

And  finally,  our  College  has  been  hon- 
ored in  her  bemfactors.  Of  her  first 
great  benefactor  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  in  referring  to  her  name  — 
and  I  will  mention  only  two  besides — ^the 
one  of  an  earlier,  the  other  of  a  later, 
period ;  the  one  creating  a  perpetual  en- 
dowment for  the  promotion  of  classical 
learning,  the  other  establishing  a  gallery 
of  art,  that  forms  a  most  graceful  orna- 
ment of  the  institution.  The  ingenious 
and  accomplished  Berkeley,  a  Dean  of 
the  Church  of  England,  combining  at  once 
the  ideal  philosopher  and  the  practical 
philanthropist,  crossed  the  ocean  on  the 
benevolent  errand  of  evangelizing  the 
North-American  Indians;  and  though, 
for  want  of  the  cooperation  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  home,  which  he  had  been  en- 
couraged to  expect,  his  enterprise  signally 
fiiiled,  yet  it  was  impossible  that  a  mind 
so  rich,  and  a  spirit  so  pure  and  elevated, 
should  be  in  exercise  here  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  without  leaving  an  enduring 
impression  on  the  character  of  some  of 
those  infant  institutions  with  which  he 
came  in  contact.  Having  fixed  his  resid- 
ence in  a  beautiful  valley  on  Rhode  Island, 
that  he  might  the  better  enjoy  his  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  neighboring  hills,  he 
used  to  spend  his  Sundays  in  Newport, 
preaching  to  the  good  people  of  that  town 
and  its  vicinity,  and  his  week-days  in  a 
natural  alcove  which  he  found  among  the 
hanging  rocks  and  within  the  roar  of  the 
ocean,  writing  the  book  which,  more  than 
any  other  of  his  productions,  has  immoital* 
ized  his  name — 77ie  Minute  Philosopher. 
An  eminent  Episcopal  clergyman,  who 
had  himself  graduated  here,*  ventured  as 
the  Dean  was  making  his  arrangements 
to  leave  the  country,  to  commend  this  in- 
stitution, then  in  its  infancy,  to  his  benefi- 
cent consideration ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that,  in  due  time,  he  not  only 
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made  a  very  liberal  contribution  to  its 
library,  but  presented  to  the  College  a 
deed  of  his  farm  on  Rhode  Island,  the 
rents  of  which  he  directed  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  maintenance  of  the  three 
uest  classical  scholars  who  should  reside 
at  college  at  least  nine  months  in  the 
year,  in  each  of  the  three  years  between 
receiving  the  first  and  second  degrees. 
And  thus  the  memory  of  Berkeley  is  in- 
tertwined with  the  history  of  the  College, 
and  it  can  never  cease  to  be  fragrant  here 
unless  tiie  College  should  cease  to  be. 
Tkumbull,  the  other  benefactor  to  whom 
I  refeiTcd,  had  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
early  manhood  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  Revolutionary  struggle — he  was 
atlvanced  from  one  post  of  honor  to  an- 
other, until  circumstances  occurred  that 
led  him  to  quit  the  army  —  and  then,  by 
permission  of  the  British  government,  he 
went  to  reside  in  London,  to  cultivate  his 
fine  taste  for  painting,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  illustrious  countryman,  Benja- 
min West.  But  when  the  lidiiiKs  of 
Andre's  execution,  consequent  on  the 
fearful  lapse  of  Arnold,  reached  Lcmdon, 
the  Bi-itish  government,  in  the  spirit  of 
retaliation,  arrested  Colonel  Trumbull  on 
the  eharge  of  high  treason,  and  commit- 
te»l  him  to  prison.  After  a  confinement 
of  eight  months,  he  was  liberated  by  an 
order  in  council,  and  admitted  to  bail ; 
and,  before  the  treaty  of  Peace  was  con- 
cluded, he  returned  to  America ;  though 
he  subsequently  rejoined  Mr.  West,  and 
devoted  himself  with  great  enthusiasm  to 
his  favorite  pursuit.  After  this,  he  held 
several  important  civil  ofiices,  but  nothing 
was  suffered  to  cripple  or  overshadow  the 
artist — his  professional  career  became  in- 
crejisingly  brilliant,  and  in  1817,  he  was 
employed  by  Congress  to  ]>aint  sotne  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  he  pertormed  the  service  in  a 
manner  honorable  alike  to  himself  and  the 
country.  The  bequest  which  he  has  made 
to  the  College,  comprising  upwards  of 
fifty  splendid  productions  of  his  pencil,  is 
a  testimony  to  both  his  genius  and  muni- 
ficence, that  the  lapse  of  ages  will  scarcely 
impair. 

Enough,  I  suppose,  has  been  said  to 
illustrate  the  dignity  of  our  relationship  ; 
though  there  are  other  considerations 
upon  which  I  should  love  to  dwell,  if  I 
did  not  foresee  the  danger  of  exhausting 
your  patience.  I  will  venture  to  put  forth 
one  more  academic  claim  —  namely,  that 


we  belong  to  an  influential  ftmily  —  t 
family  that  lias  already  accomplished  randi 
!  for  the  country  and  the  race,  but  whois 
patriotic  and  benevolent  mission  is  only 
begun. 

I  know  that  influence  is  in  its  very  n^ 
ture  subtle,  diffusive,  and  often  difficubto 
be  analyzed,  or  even  detected.  And  this 
is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  several  different  institu- 
tions, all  moving  forward  in  the  same 
direction  —  you  are  assured  that  each  ii 
making  itself  felt  in  the  varions  depart- 
ments of  society,  but  you  can  never  knov 
exactly  where  the  influence  of  one  endi 
and  that  of  another  begins  —  you  only 
know  that  yon  are  breathing  an  intellect- 
ual and  moral  atmosphere,  which  their 
joint  operation  has  helped  to  jgcnemte. 
Ever  since  Yale  College  has  existed,  ibe 
has  had  sisters — ^for  William  and  Mary  u 
well  as  Harvard  was  her  senior — and  the 
number  has  now  become  so  great  that  it 
is  an  evidence  of  a  good  memory — not  to 
say  of  considerable  research  —  to  be  able 
to  repeat  even  their  names ;  but  each  of 
these  has  contributed  her  share — some  of 
them  no  doubt  a  very  humble  share — to 
that  state  of  things  which  we  recognize  as 
the  existing  condition  of  oar  republic,  and 
I  may  add,  of  the  world.  I  will  not  im- 
dertake  so  invidious  a  task  as  to  institute 
any  comparison  between  the  amount  of 
good  accomplished  by  this  College,  and 
that  which  has  been  accomplished  by  any 
other ;  but  I  will  ask  yon  to  accompany 
me  to  some  of  our  chief  fountains  of  infla* 
ence,  and  see  whether  we  do  not  find  onr 
Alma  Mater  every  where  honorably  r^ 
presented. 

In  1776,  an  assembly  was  convened  in 
Philadelphia,  representing  the  views  and 
interests  of  the  thirteen  oppressed  colo- 
nies. The  qtiestion  which  tney  came  to> 
gether  to  decide  was,  whether  the  natkm 
should  quietly  wear  the  chain  which  had 
been  forged  for  her,  or  should  make  a 
desperate  effort  at  self-emancipation.  In 
the  decision  in  which  their  deliberations 
are  to  result,  are  bound  up  the  interests 
of  unborn  millions  —  nay,  of  our  oommoQ 
humanity.  The  spirit  of  timidity  is  not 
there  —  the  spirit  of  rashness  is  not  there 
— but  there  is  a  force  of  purpose,  that  has 
already  nerved  the  arm  into  steeL  There 
is  a  calm  forethought,  that  detenmnea 
ui)on  no  measure  without  advcntaring 
into  the  future  to  find  oat  its  probaUa 
consequences.    There  is  an  heroic  patti* 
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otio  deTotion  that  fervidly  exclaims : 
"  Rather  than  prove  fiilse  to  thee,  O  my 
country  !  in  this  hour  of  thy  peril,  let  me 
be  offered  up."  There  is  a  recognition  of 
dependence  on  God ;  for  not  only  are  the 
deliberations  of  each  day  opened  with 
prayer,  but  the  great  Witherspoon  is  there 
as  a  member  of  the  body,  and  he  had  been 
a  hero  for  Christ  long  before  his  adopted 
country  asked  his  patriotic  services.  Ty- 
rants turn  their  eyes  towards  that  august 
assemblage  and  gnash  their  teeth.  The 
lovers  of  freedom  all  over  the  world  con- 
centrate their  hopeful  looks  upon  it,  and 
silently  breathe  forth  the  prayer  that  there 
mav  be  no  faltering.  The  time  for  the 
momentous  decision  arrives,  and,  with 
united  heart  and  hand,  the  blow  is  struck ; 
and  Yale  College  helps*  to  strike  it  She 
was  there  in  the  person  of  her  Livingston, 
her  Morris,  her  Wolcott,  and  her  Hall, 
and  each  of  them  affixed  his  name  to  the 
immortal  document  with  an  untrcmbling 
hand.  Who  of  us  does  not  venerate  our 
mother  the  more  for  having  thus,  through 
four  of  her  noble  sons,  borne  a  part  in 
the  grandest  political  act  which  perhaps 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed  ? 

But  that  illustrious  Congress  had  only 
begun  their  work  in  making  the  procla- 
mation of  our  freedom  —  they  had  a  yet 
more  difficult  service  to  perform  in  help- 
ing the  country  to  maintain  the  attitude 
they  had  assumed  for  her.  It  devolved 
on  them  to  carry  us  through  a  seven 
years'  war  with  the  most  powerful  nation ' 
upon  earth ;  to  sustain  and  cooperate 
with  an  army  that  were  sometimes  half- 
discouraged,  even  half-starve<l ;  to  brave 
the  current  of  Toryism,  occasionally  black- 
ening into  treason,  that  swept  through 
the  land ;  to  decide  doubtful  questions 
and  adjust  conflicting  claims,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  whole  Revolutionary  ma- 
chinery was  kept  in  good  order  till  they 
oould  afford  to  let  it  stop.  And  even 
after  the  struggle  had  ceased,  and  our 
independence  had  been  acknowledged, 
those  political  fathers  had  still  enough  to 
do  —  they  had  to  construct  new  institu- 
tions from  what  was  little  better  than 
chaos — they  had  to  settle  great  principles 
that  had  never  been  brought  out  before 
in  practical  exemplification — they  had  to 
surround  with  guards  the  results  of  their 
own  previous  labors,  and  to  provide  as 
well  against  internal  faction  as  foreign  in- 
vasion— in  short,  it  devolved  on  them,  in 
great  measure,  to  decide  whether  the  sun 


of  liberty,  which  had  but  just  shown  it- 
self above  the  horizon,  should  speedily 
pass  into  a  cloud,  never  to  emerge  from 
It,  or  should  rise  higher  and  shine  brighter 
unto  the  perfect  day.  This  body  was 
continued  in  its  identity,  though  by  a  suc- 
cession of  members,  till  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution  in  1V87;  and  most  fitly  and 
faithfully  did  it  discharge  its  trust.  On 
the  list  of  names  that  composed  it,  I  count 
eighteen  sons  of  Yale,  beside  those  who 
hazarded  their  lives  over  the  Declaration ; 
and  when  I  say  that  among  them  are  such 
men  as  Eliphalet  Dyer,  William  Living- 
ston, and  William  Samuel  Johnson,  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  doubt  that  this  College 
has  had  her  full  share,  not  only  in  achiev- 
ing our  country's  independence,  but  in 
preserving  and  cherishing  it  during  the 
critical  period  of  its  in£incy. 

When  the  fullness  of  time  had  come  for 
settling  our  political  concerns  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  another  assembly  was  con- 
vened, designed  to  embody  the  highest 
wisdom  of  the  nation.  Representing,  as 
they  did,  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
it  was  not  strange  that  their  proceedings 
were  not  marked  by  perfect  harmony ; 
but  it  has  been  generally  conceded  that 
their  deliberations  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  instrument  in  which  conflicting 
interests  are  admirably  balanced,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  community  of 
States  most  wisely  provided  for.  Three 
of  our  alumni  were  there  ;  and  they  were 
men  whose  very  presence  any  where  was 
an  element  of  power.  Their  names  are 
subscribed  to  the  Constitution  ;  and,  here 
again,  shall  we  not  cherish  the  Constitu- 
tion with  a  higher  and  more  sacred  re- 
gard, because  our  elder  brothers  assisted 
to  frame  it  ? 

Since  that  memorable  epoch  in  our  his- 
tory, our  national  affairs  have  been  man- 
aged by  a  body  constituted  differently 
from  the  Old  Congress,  inasmuch  as  it 
consists  of  two  distinct  branches,  whose 
cooperation,  including  also  the  sanction 
of  a  yet  higher  power,  is  essential  to  valid 
action.  But  here,  too,  need  I  say  that 
Yale  College  is  most  widely  and  nobly 
represented  ?  If  my  estimate  be  correct, 
she  has  furnished  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  forty-one  membera  of  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  among  them,  especially  the  lat^ 
ter,  have  been  found  many  great  minds 
that  were  rarely  ever  in  repose,  and 
sometimes  moved  with  prodigious  pow- 
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cr.  Among  thoso  whoso  names  in  the 
cattilogiie  are  starred,  voii  will  think  of 
Abraham  Baldwin,  Ailliiouse,  Gooi>- 
Ricii,  Tracy,  Daggett,  Masox,  Dates, 
Davis,  and  a  multitude  ot*  others,  whose 
voices,  long  since  still  in  death,  used  to 
thrill  to  tlie  heart  of  the  nation.  I  may 
safely  sjiy  that  Congress  never  assembles, 
but  that,  in  one  branch  or  the  othiM*,  or 
both,  are  to  be  found  men  to  whom  the 
sound  of  our  old  college-bell  is  as  familiar 
as  the  sound  of  tiieir  own  voices;  and 
perad venture,  sometimes  they  sit  down 
from  some  of  their  grainiest  efforts,  that 
vibrate  to  the  extremity  of  the  land, 
amidst  grateful  recollections  of  the  rear- 
ing they  had  here,  wliile  tiieir  faculties 
were  only  in  the  process  of  early  develop- 
ment. 

The  Heads  of  the  different  departments, 
constituting  what  is  familiarly  known  as 
the  President's  C^abinet,  need  I  say  have 
a  primary  influence  in  molding  and  guid- 
ing the  destinies  of  the  nation.  As  they 
are  the  chosen  counselors  of  the  Chief- 
Magistrate,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
generally  have  his  ear ;  and  through  liim, 
as  well  as  by  a  more  direct  agency  in 
their  own  immediate  sphere,  they  make 
th(?mselves  felt  for  weal  or  woe,  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  land.  I  find  ten  names 
on  our  catalogue,  whicii  are  also  enrolled 
on  these  high  records  of  State.  Chief 
amou'j:  these  is  Joiix  Caldwell  Cai^ 
iioux,  a  man  of  immense  grasp  of  mind 
and  j)rop()rtional  energy  of  will ;  whose 
eloquence  was  strong,  terse,  impassioned, 
and  severe ;  whose  colloquial  powers 
were  almost  witiiout  a  parallel ;  whose 
education  at  the  North  did  nothing  to 
cool  his  love  for  Southern  institutions, 
but  whose  majestic  intellect  and  sterling 
virtues  were  honored  even  by  those  who 
eschewed  his  political  creed.  And  there 
is  one  other  name  that  I  must  mention 
here,  and  that  is  Claytox  —  for  he  was 
mv  own  much-loved  classmate.  Tie  was 
bright,  kind-hearted,  im])ulsive,  and  I  be- 1 
lieve  he  never  occupied  any  prominent ' 
station  without  leaviu''  his  mark  there. 
I  never  saw  him  but  once  after  Dr. 
Dwight  delivered  to  us  our  diplomas, 
ami  then  under  circumstances  that  show- 
e<l  that  his  heart  had  lost  nothing  of  its 
genial  warmth.  Atler  years  of  sej)ara- 
tion,  during  wliich  our  relations  in  life  ! 
ha<i  under<fone  manv  chancres,  I  arrived  ' 
late  m  the  evening  at  a  hotel  in  Xew-Jer- 
scy,  and  stopped  for  the  night.    As  I  en- 


tered my  chamber,  I  saw  a  bed  befiiri 
me  already  occupied ;  and  the  instant  de 
occupant  heard  my  voice,  he  gave  OM 
hearty,  ungraceful  bound,  which  bronslit 
him  to  my  arms — and  it  was  Jack  Cuy- 
ton.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  wehal 
Yale  College  in  our  chamber  daring  moit 
of  the  night.  When  we  parted  in  the 
morning,  it  was  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
often ;  but  the  years  rolled  on ;  and  he 
died  ;  and  we  met — never. 

Is  not  the  Ambassador  to  a  Fordp 
Court  in  a  situation  to  wield  a  mighty  m- 
lluence  upon  the  destinies  of  his  countiT? 
Is  not  the  question  of  Peace  or  War 
sometimes  virtually  submitted  to  l)is  de- 
cision ?  And  if,  by  any  means,  a  man  of 
acknowledged  weakness,  or  doubtful  in- 
tegrity, finds  his  way  into  this  office,  es- 
pecially where  momentous  interests  are 
])ending,  do  we  not  always  regard  it  as 
a  dark  cloud  in  our  political  horizon? 
Nine  of  our  graduates  have,  at  differenl 
]>eri()ds,  sustained  this  high  office.  Of 
these  1  may  mention  particularly  Datd 
Humphreys  and  Joel  Barlow;  both  of 
whom  became  distinguished  in  other  de- 
])artments  than  that  of  diplomacy.  Both 
were  highly  gifted  men ;  both  were  poets; 
both  mingled  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the 
Revolution — the  one  as  Colonel,  the  other 
as  Chaplain.  Those  who  wero  cotempo- 
rary  with  me  in  college,  will  rememher 
Colonel  Humphreys,  as  we  used  often  te 
meet  him  in  the  street,  an  erect,  vigoroiu 
old  man,  always  looking  as  if  he  wai 
dressed  for  a  ball,  and  exhibiting  an  air 
and  manner  strongly  marked  by  the  pe* 
riod  through  which  he  had  oome. 

What  say  you  of  the  im]K>rtance  of  the 
Chief-Magistracy,  or  the  Supreme  Judi- 
ciary, of  the  separate  States?  Is  not 
each  vitally  connected  with  the  public 
weal  ?  If  either  the  reins  of  govenimeot 
or  the  scales  of  justice  are  not  held  inlh 
an  even  hand,  what  else  can  we  expeot 
than  that  the  St^ite  will  become  a  scene 
of  restlessness  and  agitation,  if  not  of 
open  revolt  ?  To  be  the  Governor  of  % 
State,  or  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Cout 
of  a  State,  is  to  occupy  a  position  from 
which  there  goes  forth  a  current  of  infli- 
ence  that  works  a  channel  for  itieif 
through  every  portion  of  the  commonitj* 
But  of  (Tovernors,  this  College  has  fiv» 
nished  twenty-seven  ;  and  of  Judgea  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  one  hundred  aad 
six ;  and  on  each  list  I  find  names  noi  • 
few,  which  our  common  country  has  Ifl^f 
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since  adopted  as  her  own.  As  a  repre- 
tentative  of  the  latter  class,  I  think  of 
Roger  Minot  Susrman  ;  and  as  a  re- 
presentative of  both,  I  think  of  John 
[JoTTON  Smith  ;  two  as  fine  spirits,  I  had 
ilmost  said,  as  our  fallen  humanity  can 
ihow.  Judge  Sherman  I  knew  well — he 
siras  the  friend  of  my  early  as  well  as  ma- 
;are  years ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  pause 
i>eside  his  grave  long  enough  to  place  an 
fiamble  garland  upon  it.  His  mind  was 
IS  clear  as  the  sun,  and  as  comprehensive 
ind  well-balanced  as  it  was  clear.  His 
iieart  was  fertile  in  generous  feelings  and 
purposes,  which  were  sure  to  ripen  into 
M^ts  of  substantial  beneficence.  There 
was  a  calm  dignity  in  his  manner  that  be- 
spoke wisdom  and  thoughtfulness ;  and 
bis  movements  seemed  to  be  by  rule ;  but 
his  exactness  was  so  qualified  by  kindness, 
and  even  gentleness,  that  he  won  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  every  body.  He  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  you  could  not  find  a  Christian 
whose  heart  would  throb  more  tenderly 
at  the  remembrance  of  his  Saviour's  love. 
He  was  a  great  lawyer  and  a  great  judge, 
but  he  was  a  great  theologian  as  well  —  I 
remember  how  ably  and  impressively  he 
used  to  expound  God's  word  to  us  at  the 
weekly  conference,  in  the  absence  of  his 
pastor,  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
should  scarcely  have  been  gainers  if  we 
had  had  Dr.  D wight  in  his  place.  He 
knew  how  to  guide  the  minds  of  the  in- 
quiring, to  resolve  the  scruples  of  the 
doubting,  to  encourage  the  timid  and  re- 
buke the  wayward,  as  well  as  any  minis- 
ter you  would  meet.  His  life  was  a  scene 
of  eminent  usefulness ;  and,  far  beyond 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  his 
name  will  be  held  in  profound  reverence 
by  many  generations. 

If  a  Collecje  is  an  acknowledged  fount- 
ain  of  vast  influence,  then  surely  he  who 

E resides  over  such  an  institution  has  a 
and  upon  the  very  springs  of  social  and 
pablic  nappiness.  He  is  constantly  giv- 
ing direction  to  minds  that  are  soon  going 
forth  to  give  direction  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Church  and  the  State ;  and  through 
them  he  circulates  invisibly  but  most  effect- 
ively throughout  the  whole  domain  of  so- 
ciety. No  less  than  forty-two  of  our 
alumni  have  held  or  are  now  holding 
this  important  office — to  say  nothing  of 
the  multitude  who  occupy  Professorships 
and  other  posts  of  instruction,  many  of 
which  bring  them  in  inmiediate  contact 
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with  a  greater  number  of  youth  than  eyen 
the  Presidency  itselC  Among  the  earlier 
Presidents  which  the  College  has  furnish- 
ed, are  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Jonathan  Edwabds,  and 
Aaron  Burr — names  which  have  lost 
nothing  of  their  freshness  by  the  lapse 
of  a  century ;  and,  as  we  come  further 
down,  we  find  the  catalogue  illumined 
with  other  similar  lights  of  equal  brillian- 
cy. Who  can  begin  to  measure  the  influ- 
ence which  this  College  has  exerted  mere- 
ly in  training  others  to  take  the  direction 
and  mold  the  character  of  institutions 
like  itself? 

I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  the  noble 
contributions  that  have  been  made  through 
our  College  to  the  various  departments 
of  literature  and  science ;  some  of  which 
have  emanated  directly  from  the  College 
itself,  while  others  have  come  as  witnesses 
to  the  industry  and  ability  of  its  graduates 
in  after-life.  To  Theology,  that  noblest 
of  all  sciences,  including  also  the  kindred 
branch  of  Moral  Philosophy,  what  a  con- 
tributor was  the  great  Edwards— one  of 
the  chief  glories  of  his  age — what  comes 
to  others  by  a  process  of  induction,  he 
knew  intuitively — he  walked  through  the 
darkest  regions  of  Metaphysics,  and  made 
all  as  light  as  day.  And  his  scarcely  less 
renowned  grandson.  President  Dwight 
— what  a  bequest  was  that  which  he  made 
to  the  world  in  his  System  of  Theology ! 
a  work  which  has  long  since  acquired  a 
European  fame,  and,  I  doubt  not,  is  des- 
tined to  be  eagerly  and  admiringly  read 
by  the  light  of  the  millennial  age.  In  the 
Mathematics  I  need  not  say  who  has 
written  treatises  and  furnished  text-books, 
that  have,  by  general  consent,  been  a  de- 
cided improvement  upon  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded them.  In  the  Natural  Sciences,  I 
will  speak  only  of  the  Journal  op  Science 
— that  great  monument  of  learning  and 
industry,  that  has  called  forth  the  admira- 
tion of  all  scientific  Europe.  In  History, 
Trumbull,  Holmes,  and  Pitkin,  are 
never  to  be  forgotten  names.  Trumbull 
was  a  man  of  unpretending  air  and  mien, 
but  of  vigorous  mind,  and  iron  nerve,  and 
untiring  mdustry.  He  worked  diligently 
on  his  farm  and  in  his  parish,  but  he 
found  time  to  work  also  m  deciphering 
the  records  of  the  past,  and  the  ffrave- 
stones  of  the  fathers ;  and  out  of  the  re- 
sult of  these  researches  ho  has  construct- 
ed Histories  of  great  and  enduring  inter- 
est.   Holmes  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
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professional  life  under  the  shadow  of  Har- 
vard, enjoying  of  course  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  successful  research;  and  the 
results  of  his  extended  and  most  careful 
inquiries  lie  has  embodied  in  two  noble 
volutnes  that  will  witness  to  posterity  of 
his  excellent  judgment,  and  cultivated 
taste,  atid  rigid  impartiality,  as  well  as 
persevering  industry.  Pitkin,  though 
Iiimself  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  states- 
man, represented  in  his  descent  both  the 
Church  and  the  State  ;  for  his  father  was 
an  honored  clergyman  ;  and  his  grand- 
father was  a  Go  vera  or ;  and  his  more  re- 
mote ancestors  occupied  high  places  of 
civil  influence.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
he  inherited  both  the  taste  and  the  facili- 
ties for  historical  investigation — certainly 
he  contrived,  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
fessional and  still  more  public  duties,  to 
make  an  invaluable  contribution  to  both 
the  commercial  and  political  history  of  the 
United  States.  In  Geography  there  have 
been  the  Morsks — -father  and  son — ^the 
<»ne  created  ap  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
science — the  other  has  entered  nobly  into 
his  Other's  labors.  In  English  Lexico- 
graphy, the  age,  even  the  language,  can 
not  boast  of  two  greater  lights  tlian  Web- 
ster and  Worcester — ^the  former  rests 
in  an  honored  grave — the  latter  lives  to 
wear  his  laurels.  In  the  science  of  Law, 
I  surelv  need  mention  no  other  name  than 
James  Kent  ;  for  who  does  not  know 
that  his  legal  learning  was  prodigious ; 
and  that  the  buoyant  old  man,  who  could 
sliare  the  sports  of  little  children  to  the 
last,  and  who  was  as  simple  and  childlike 
:w  tliey,  had  produced  Commentaries  on 
the  Law,  which  have  rendered  him  an  au- 
thority in  the  highest  circles  of  British 
jurisprudence?  In  Poetry,  the  English 
language  has  scarcely  a  richer  gem  of  its 
kind  than  McFlngall — its  author  another 
Trl'mritll — a  man  of  splendid  intellect 
and  varied  acquisitions,  and  in  the  power 
of  satire  well-nigh  unrivaled.  Hilluousk 
— here  especially  wh^re  he  lived,  it  is 
enough  to  mention  his  name — for  it  asso- 
ciates itself  at  once  with  not  only  the 
highest  style  of  genius,  but  the  rarest 
social  attractions.  And  neither  my  judg- 
ment nor  my  heart  will  allow  me  to  keej) 
back  the  name  of  my  poor  chissmate, 
Pkroival.  He  wjis  certainly  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  anomalous  form- 
ations of  Imman  existence.  With  a 
mifid  of  great  natural  inqnisitiveness 
and  withal  highly  imaginative,  and  with 


a  heart  not  originally  wanting  in  the 
element  of  kindness,  he  combinod  all  the 
essential  tendencies  of  a  hermit.  He 
gathered  a  library  the  most  ample,  thu 
his  mind  not  only  fed  bnt  reveled  npoa; 
and  thus,  while  he  had  little  to  say  to  the 
living,  he  was  always  conversing  with  the 
dead.  He  loved  to  roam  about  thefieldi, 
not  more  for  the  sake  of  scrutinizing  the 
works  of  nature,  than  because  it  im  t 
luxury  to  him  to  be  alone;  and  when  he 
came  back  from  his  rambles,  he  was  alone 
still ;  and  lucky  was  he  who  ever  got  hii 
foot  over  the  threshold  of  his  cell.  He 
was  an  enthusiast  in  natural  science ;  and 
upon  her  altar  he  laid  some  choice  ofller- 
inirs.  There  was  a  time  when  his  mind 
refused  to  open  fully  to  the  blessed  liffht 
of  Christianity ;  and,  on  one  occasKM, 
while  he  was  shivering  under  a  skeptieil 
chill,  his  imagination  burst  forth  in  an  e^ 
fusion  that  made  infidelity  look  darker 
than  the  shadow  of  death.  His  poetieil 
productions  very  fairly  represent  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  genius,  and  some  of  then 
are  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful.  If 
the  history  of  his  inner  life  could  be  writ^ 
ten,  it  would  be  a  study  for  the  philoM)- 
pher,  and  in  some  respects  a  warning  to 
all  literary  men. 

But  our  catalogue  contains  names  that 
are  blazoned  on  the  records  of  art,  aad  tk 
high  discovery ;  and  some  that  are  namnA- 
ated  with  the  revealing  of  what  seemed  na- 
ture's deepest  secrets.  Who  invented  the 
machine  for  separating  the  cotton  from  iti 
seed,  thus  saving  an  incalculable  amount 
of  lalK)r,  and  marking  an  epoch  in  the  com-. 
merciul  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States? 
It  was  Eli  Whitney,  a  man  whose  me- 
chanical genius  would  well  bear  oompari- 
son  with  that  of  Watt  or  Arkwright ;  and 
whose  perseverance  never  relinquished  an 
undertaking  which  it  was  posamle  tOM- 
complish.  Who  taught  the  electric  be 
to  do  the  work  of  a  post,  thus  enabEng 
us  to  keep  talking  with  our  wives  and  oar 
little  ones,  as  the  rail-car  bears  us  a  thoa- 
sand  miles  away  from  them?  It  wai 
Samuel  Fint.ey  Brebse  Mor8R|  whOi 
afler  taking  rank  amon^  the  first  aitirta 
of  his  time,  and  enrichmg  many  of  oar 
dwellings  with  his  highly  finished  prodliD' 
tions,  threw  aside  his  brush,  only  to  diiov 
the  whole  world  Into  a  fit  of  rapture,  tj 
making  them  all  feel  as  if  they  were  Bviill 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  Both. Whit* 
ney  and  Morse,  and  espedally  the  ItttHf^ 
have  impressed  themselves  indelibly 
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the  condition  and  destiny  of  mankind; 
and  well  may  the  eye  of  every  son  of  Yale 
&I1  gratefully  upon  the  page  that  embalms 
tlimr  honored  names. 

I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  snspected  of 
wishing  to  unduly  exalt  my  own  profes- 
non,  on  an  occasion  purely  academic, 
when  I  Jiiay  that  the  Christian  ministry  is 
one  of  God's  chief  instruments  for  enlight- 
ening and  regenerating  the  world ;  and 
that  no  literary  institution  has  done  more 
in  aid  of  the  ministry  of  this  land  than  our 
own.  What  think  you  of  there  having 
been  trained  here  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-one  young  men,  who  have  gone 
forth  to  preach  that  Gospel,  which,  be- 
sides looking  to  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  world  beyond  the  grave,  embodies  the 
elements  of  the  highest  civilization,  and 
is,  in  every  way,  the  most  efficient  auxil- 
iary to  our  temporal  well-being  ?  As  my 
eye,  in  passing  over  the  catalogue,  has 
paused  upon  one  great  light  after  another, 
I  have  been  tempted  to  ask  your  indul- 
gence a  few  minutes  longer,  that  I  might 
bring  up  a  goodly  number  of  those  vene- 
rable tenants  of  the  grave,  as  examples  of 
the  earnestness  and  power  with  which  the 
Gospel  has  been  dispensed  to  other  gene- 
rations as  well  as  our  own.  But  I  can 
oot  conscientiously  linger  here  for  more 
than  a  moment,  and  I  will  name  only  the 
few  who  come  first  to  my  remembrance.  | 
Par  back,  in  Whiteiield  times,  was  Bel- 
lamy, who  stood  up  in  the  pulpit,  a  vali- 
ant old  champion  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
and  used  the  Gospel  as  a  warrior  would 
ase  a  battle  ax — the  staple  of  his  preach- 
ing was  stern  orthodoxy  —  the  manner 
was  a  compound  of  naturalness,  earnest- 
ness, and  boldness.  A  little  later  was  my 
revered  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Joseph 
Lathrop,  whose  preaching  the  simplest 
conld  understand  and  the  wisest  could  be 
instructed  by  ;  who  wrote  more  than  five 
thousand  sermons,  every  one  of  them 
bearing  the  impress  of  his  own  luminous 
and  beautiful  mind.  Then  came  Emmons, 
Bome  of  whoso  speculations  comparatively 
few  will  indorse,  but  whose  perspicuity 
and  skill  at  logical  induction  comparative- 
Jy  few  have  approached.  By  and  by 
Gbiffin  arose  —  a  man  of  might,  both 
physically  and  intellectually — the  richness 
of  his  thoughts,  the  splendor  and  force  of 
hia  diction,  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  his 
manner,  and  that  indescribable  unction 
that  comes  only  from  deep  communion 
with  the  Cross,  placed  his   auditory  as 


mach  under  his  control  as  if  he  had 
thrown  around  every  one  of  them  a  magic 
chain.  Then  there  was  Moses  Stuart, 
whose  mind  was  an  exuberant  spring  of 
striking  thought ;  whose  discourses  were 
full  of  light,  and  point,  and  power,  and 
were  delivered  with  a  forcible,  I  had  al- 
most said  rugged,  simplicity,  that  was  of 
itself  an  efiectual  security  against  all  list- 
less hearing.  There  was  Nettleton — 
an  angel  sent  unto  the  churches,  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword 
piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit  in  the  other;  who  preached 
oftener  to  subdued  and  mourning  congre- 
gations than  perhaps  any  other  man  of  his 
time.  There  was  Nbvins — my  classmate 
in  the  Theological  Seminary — with  an  im- 
agination that  reveled  alike  in  the  soft 
brilliancy  of  the  i-ainbow  and  the  furious 
rush  of  the  cataract  or  the  storm,  with  a 
power  of  logic  that  blended,  in  large 
measure  and  just  proportions,  light,  and 
order,  and  strength,  and  was  intensified 
by  a  dash  of  the  keenest  irony  ;  with  per- 
ceptions so  intuitively  penetrating,  that  he 
seemed  at  home  in  the  deepest  chambei*s 
of  other  men's  hearts;  with  a  graceful 
aptness  of  expression  that  turned  even 
common  thoughts  into  gems ;  and  with  a 
love  for  his  Master  and  his  work  which 
mounted  up  into  a  ruling  passion ;  his 
discourses  were  instinct  with  beauty  and 
power,  and  he  not  only  impressed  him- 
self, but  engraved  himself,  on  the  he^irts 
of  those  to  whom  he  ministered.  And 
last  of  all,  there  was  your  own  Taylor — 
your  own,  I  mean,  as  being  connected 
with  one  department  of  the  College — even 
those  who  dissent  most  eaniestly  from 
some  of  his  theological  views  have  bome 
a  cheerful  testimony  to  his  great  ability 
as  a  preacher,  and  some  of  them  have 
even  pronounced  him  a  very  giant  in  the 
pulpit. 

The  names  which  I  have  mentioned,  as 
you  perceive,  represent  only  the  ministry 
of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
denominations;  and  these,  especially  the 
former,  embrace  much  the  larger  portion 
of  those  who  have  engaged  in  this  sacred 
vocation  ;  but  wo  may  not  forget  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  on  the  Ib^t  of  her 
clergy  a  bright  galaxy  of  names  that  are 
found  also  on  our  catalogue.  We  have 
given  her  no  less  than  seven  of  her  Bish- 
ops— at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Seahurt 
— a  man  eminent  for  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  for  the  exemplary  di)»- 
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charge  of  his  episcopal  functions ;  and 
who,  if  there  be  an  apostolic  saccession, 
was  surely  worthy  to  be  in  it.  Then 
tlicrc  was  Jouxsox,  strong-minded,  eru- 
dite, brave,  and  as  true  to  the  interests  of 
his  Church  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
while  yet  he  was  in  most  friendly  relations 
with  many  eminent  men  not  of  his  own 
communion.  And  after  him  cameCAXKK, 
and  Barclay,  and  Ciiaxdlkii,  and  Lea- 
mi  xg,  and  Maxsfield,  and  Ogilvie,  and 
Beach,  and  Hubbard,  and  Davis,  and 
Broxsox,  and  Youxg,  an<l  I  know  not 
how  many  others,  some  of  whom  lived 
eventful  lives,  and  all  occupied  honor- 
able fields  of  usefulness.  Yale  College, 
(Congregational  though  she  be,  reveres 
the  memory  of  her  honored  Episcopal 
sons ;  and  I  am  sure  that  those  of  tliem 
who  survive  are  not  wantintf  in  m-ateful 
remembrances  of  the  mother  that  has 
guided  and  cherished  them. 

If  the  catalogue  were  not  here  too  im- 
perfect a  guide,  I  might  attempt  some 
estimate  of  the  influence  wliich  our  Col- 
le<ro  has  exerted  throuijh  the  other  liberal 
professions — namely,  Law  and  Medicine. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  these  profes- 
sions have  found  many  of  their  brightest 
ornaments  here.  The  renowned  men 
whom  I  have  mentioned  as  connected 
with  our  National  Legislature,  or  holding 
other  important  offices  in  the  State,  had 
many  of  them  earned  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion at  the  bar  before  thev  were  thus  ad- 
vanced — witness  Jeremiah  Mason,  whom 
Daniel  Webster  is  said  to  have  pronoutjced 
the  greatest  lawyer  of  whom  New-Eng- 
land can  boast.  And  as  for  the  medical 
profession,  I  need  only  mention  the  names 
of  Eliot,  Gale,  Munson,  West,  Hubbard, 
Cogswell,  and  Miner,  and  leave  you  to 
infer  the  probable  character  of  the  chiss 
they  represent.  I  may  safi^ly  say  that 
there  are  to  be  found  no  lawyers  more 
accomplished,  and  no  physicians  more 
skillful,  than  numbers  whom  T  could  name 
among  our  living  alumni,  if  I  would  ad- 
venture on  so  delicate  a  task  as  to  make 
the  selection. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  our  College 
has  had  much  to  do  in  orimnatins:  or  bus- 
taiuing  most  of  our  Benevolent  Institu- 
tions. The  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  our  grand 
pioneer  in  that  department  of  evangelical 
etfort,  was  started  chiefly  under  the  au- 
spices of  some  noble  spirits  who  had  been 
trained  here — one  of  whom,  and  perhaps 


the  very  originator  of  the  enterprise, 
Governor  Treadwell.    President  Dwight 
made  one  of  his  noblest  efforts  ia  the  pul- 
pit on  the  occasion,  I  think,  of  its  tmrd 
anniversary.     Besides  giving  it   its  first 
three     Presidents,    Yale    College    has, 
through  a  mighty  host  of  her   alumni, 
been  one  of  its  most  steady  and  ofBeient 
helpers,  as  it  has  gone  on  through  a  gene- 
ration and  a  half,  gathering  fressn  strength 
with  each  successive  year,  and  ranging,  as 
an  angel  of  light  and  love,  through  the 
darkest  territories  of  barbarism  and  moral 
death.    Another  illustrious  example  (and 
the  only  one  I  will  add)  is  the  proTiskm 
for  educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    Ton 
all  know  that  that  had  its  origin  with  the 
gifled  and  lamented  GalLindet,  unless  in- 
deed it  be  traced  farther  back  to  another 
of  our  distinguished   graduates,*  whose 
heart  was  iirst  moved  in  that  direction  by 
being  brought  in  sad   contact  with  the 
calamity  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  own 
children.      Mr.   Gallaudet    was    then   a 
licensed  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and  hii 
professional  career  seemed  to  be  opening 
under  circumstances  of  much  more  than 
ordinary     promise ;    but,     from     being 
brought  in  frequent  contact  with  the  little 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  at  the  house  of  hit 
friend,  his  sympathies  were  largely  drawn 
out  towards  the  unfortunate  class  which 
she  represented,  until,  under  the  patron- 
age of  several  philanthropic  indiv]dna]% 
he  crossed  the  ocean  to  learn  all  that  wm 
then  known  of  the  msmncr  of  breakiiig 
down  the  barrier  between  them  and  the 
world  to  which  they  belonged.     Having 
accomplished  his  mission  abroad,  be  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  to  become  the 
head  of  a  noble  institution  in  which  this 
new  form  of  charity  began  to  display  itself 
to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  oommnni- 
ty.     Other  similar  institutions  have  sinee 
been  formed,  and  other  sons  of  Tale  hsre 
been  most  honorably  and  usefully  oonneel- 
ed  with  them ;  and  now  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  even  the  humblest  mother  who 
finds  that  the  little  creature  in  her  anm 
is  voiceless,  may  still  be  of  good  dieer, 
because  the  hands  may  be  trained  to  do 
the  work  of  the  voice,  and  the  mind,  sad 
the  heart,  and  the  whole  being,  be  edr 
cated  for  immortality. 

Say  now  whether  Yale  College  has  not 
been  a  prominent  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  Providenv:e  in  sustaining  and  oarrjing 
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forward  every  canse  that    is  iilv^iitified 
with  the  progress  of  society,  or  the  per- 
manent well-being  of  the  i*ace.     If  she 
was  present  as  a  helper  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  of  our  country's  liberty, 
and  bore  a  part  in   superintending  the 
mighty  fabric,  as  it  rose  amidst  showers 
of  blood,  and  iinaliy  assisted  to  lay  tiie 
t^lKstone  in  the  framing  of  onr  glorious 
Constitution ;  if  her  voice  has  ever  since 
been  a  familiar  one  in  the  halls  of  supreme 
legislation  ;  if  she  has  grac^l  our  highest 
places  of  executive  and  judicial  authority ; 
it\  under  her  auspices,  the  pulpit  has  been 
a  throne  of  power,  and  the  bar  an  engine 
of  consummate  astuteness  and  ability,  and 
the  medical  profession  has  been  constant- 
ly growing  in  respectability  and  useful- 
ness ;  if  slie  has  given  an  impulse  to  tlie 
causi?  of  ixoneral  learnins:  that  has  vibrated 
to  the  extremities  of  the  land,  and  has 
even   been  the  revealer  of  secrets  which 
had   alw.ivs   been  hid    in  the  bosom  of 
Omniscience,  but  which  now  come  forth 
iti   the   form   of  blessed   helpers   to   the 
world's   renovation ;  and,   finally,   if  she 
has  set  the  car  of  Christian  Benevolence, 
freighted  with  the  blessings  of  salvation, 
to  rolling  through  the  earth  —  I  say,  if 
these  are  the  tnumphs  she  has  achieved, 
where  is  the  human  mind  comprehensive 
enough  to  take  in  the  full  extent  of  her 
influence  ?     Imasrine  for  once  that  she  hid 
never  existed  ;  or  that,  by  some  mysteri- 
o'ls  and  malic^nant  aijencv,  all  these  i^rand 
results  of  which  I*  have  spoken,  were  anni- 
hilated —  would  it  not  seem  almost  as  if 
the    very    wheels    of   Providence    were 
c!o2rg<.*d  ?     Would  not  the  whole  civilized 
world  look  round  to  see  what  great  pillar 
of  society  had  fallen  ? 

Bit  none  of  us  believe  that  more  than 
a  few  of  the  first  pages  of  the  history  of 
oar  Colleixe  have  been  written  —  we  ex- 
pect  to  leave  the  brightest  part  of  it  to  be 
written  by  posterity.  Believe  me,  we 
have  not  an  engine  here  that  works  me- 
chanically and  doggedly,  as  if  paid  by  the 
day ;  but  we  have  a  mass  of  intellectual 
and  moral  macliinery  that  is  all  the  time 
growing  brighter  and  stronger  by  use  ; 
machinery  that  is  a  thing  of  life  and 
thought,  and  that  will  not  only  keep 
going  amidst  all  the  changes  of  society, 
but  will  itself  re.'ich  and  regulate  those 
changes.  Only  let  Yale  College  move 
on,  enlarging  her  resources  and  her  influ- 
enc?  d'-iiiiig  the  next  half-century  in  the 
t^jUsi  proportion  as  she  has  done  duruig 


the  last ;  and  then  let  that  be  the  starting- 
|)oint  of  a  new  and  still  more  glorious 
career,  and  so  on  till  her  great  mission 
shall  be  finally  accomplished,  and  what 
say  you  of  the  results  which  coming  gene- 
rations will  have  to  contemplate?     We 
live  in  a  country  blessed  of  heaven  above 
any  other,   but   every  child  knows  that 
clouds  of  portentous  import  darken  our 
national   horizon  —  the   demon   of  party 
prowls  among  us;  and  foolish  men  and 
mad  men  bow  down  at  his  shrine ;  and 
some  of  them  talk  of  rending  in  twain 
this  great  brotherhood  of  States,  as  if  a 
few  fiery  threats  breathed  into   the   air 
would  accomplish  it.     But  I  believe  that 
history  will  mark  these  men  as  prophets 
of  B.'uil,  and  that  if  they  should  look  out 
from  their  graves  half  a  century  hence, 
thev  would  find  the  whole  world  laucrhinir 
at  them.     I  believe  that  this  great  nation 
has  yet  a  mighty  work  to  perform  in  tier 
unity  ;  and  I  expect  that  !ny  Alma  Mater 
will  w^ear  bright  laurels  for  the  part  she 
is  to  bear  in  it.     Not  only  by  ministering 
continually  to  the  intelligence  and  moral 
strength  of  the  nation,  but  by  gathering 
her  sons  from  every  part  of  it,  and  bring- 
ing them  into  relations  of  enduring  good- 
will, she  will  help  to  strengthen  the  com- 
mon tie  that  binds  the  great  family  to- 
gether.    We  live  in  an  age  the  spirit  of 
which  is  feverish,  restless,  ever  dashing 
onward.      A  Throne   used  to   represent 
stability,  perpetuity,  independence;    but 
it  has  come  now  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  insecure  of  all  earthly  things. 
Tyranny,  that  bloody  old  monster  that 
has  been  c^'eaming  for  ages  of  a  universal 
and   eternal   reign,   looks    haggard    and 
ghastly,  and  occasionally  shakes  his  giant 
fratne  as  if  in  desperation,  thereby  reveal- 
ing to  the  world  a  consciousness  that  his 
own  death-struggle  is  coming  on.     From 
the  heaving  nations  there  comes  up  first 
the  sigh  of  discontent,  and  then  the  stern 
utterances  of  rebellion,  and  then  follows 
the  grasping  of  the  sword.     Meanwhile 
Christian  Benevolence  is  out  upon  her  mis- 
sion of  mercy;  going  through  the  world, 
as  Heaven's  brightest  angel,  to  purify,  to 
elevate,  to  save  —  she  opens  channels  of 
blessing  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  — 
she  writes  on  the  face  of  mid-heaven,  so 
that  all  the  world  can  read  it,  and  God 
writes   his  name    underneath,   that    her 
humble  but  glorious  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion shall  never  stop  till  every  spot  in  the 
wide  world  shall  fall  within  the  actual 
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domain  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  I  slionid 
have  to  abjure  my  Christianity,  and  give 
up  my  confidence  in  Heaven's  veracity, 
betbi'o  I  could  doubt  that  her  purpose 
will  be  accomplished.  Good  and  evil, 
two  mis^lity  but  yet  unecjual  forces,  are 
now  in  tierce  conflict ;  but  the  latter  will 
bv  and  bv  1)3  forced  to  vield,  and  then 
V\i'  universal  reign  of  truth,  and  peace, 
aii'l  rii^hteousness  will  begin.  Here  again, 
oi  the  oci'a^iou  of  that  grand  jubilee  that 
will  b;?  kept  on  eartli,  in  whic!»  Heaven 
will  co!ne  down  to  take  a  share,  I  expect 
thru  venerable  Yale  will  lift  up  her  head 
and  rejoice.  As  she  sToes  over  the  lone: 
list  of  her  faithful  sons,  and  sees  how 
B>nie  of  them  have  adorned  one  sphere 
and  some  another — how  some  have  shone 
a-*  stars  in  the  civil  horizon;  and  some 
have  consecrated  their  energies  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and  some  have 
planted,  and  cherished,  and  directed  be- 
nevolent institutions;  and  some  have 
worn  out  their  lives,  and  finally  made 
their  graves  among  the  tar-otf  Pagan 
nations ;  while  an  All-wise  Providence 
has  given  to  their  diversified  labors  the 
character  of  a  goodly  and  effective  coojy- 
oration  tor  bringing  about  the  grand  re- 
sult—  I  say,  as  she  runs  her  eye  back  on 
the  pages  of  her  liistory,  in  which  this 
great  as-^emblage  of  glorious  f  icts  is  em- 
bodied, I  predict  that  she  will  want  a 
higher  language  to  m^'o  uttemnce  to  her 
gratitude  and  her  rapture;  that  she  will 
1)3  ready  to  ask  the  loan  of  a  celestial  harp 
to  praise  the  Providence  that  has  so  cmi 
nently  blessed  and  exalted  her. 

I  trust  you  will  not  mistake  my  purpose 
in  what  I  have  been  saving  of  the  past 
and  the  future  of  our  College.  It  has 
not  been  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  academic 
pride  ;  for  lowliness  becomes  us  in  this  as 
in  all  our  relations.  It  has  not  been  to 
encourage  the  idea  of  isolation  in  respect 
to  other  colleges,  as  if  we  had  any  sister 
so  humble  that  we  wotild  not  gladly  in- 
vite and  honor  her  coop^rjition.  It  has 
been  with  a  view  to  impress  you  with 
your  obligations  to  the  cause  of  learning 
and  religion,  (for  they  should  never  b;j 
divorced,)  in  view  of  your  collegiate  ad- 
vantages and  relations.  We  are  scattered 
over  the  land,  having,  to  some  extent, 
different  aims,  and  occupying  different 
spheres ;  but,  if  we  will  be  true  to  our 
sense  either  of  gratitude  or  of  honor,  we 
shall  occasionally  turn  onr  eye  towards 
this  mother  who  has  nursed  us,  and  ask 


wliat  there  is  that  we  can  still  do  for  her. 
We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  caret*r 
in  life  identifies  itself  with  her  reputalioii; 
that  every  lapse  of  ours  makes  her  halt ; 
that  e:ich  dislionored  name  on  her  cata- 
logue comes  to  her  both  as  a  stain  and  a 
pang.  We  are  to  show  ourselves  in  syni- 
}>athy  with  the  cause  of  education,  with 
the  cause  of  religion,  with  all  the  great 
interests  of  humanity,  througliout  our 
widely  extended  country  —  nay^  there 
must  be  no  liftit  to  the  range  of  onr  be- 
nevolent thoughts  and  regards  short  of 
that  line  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
world.  Wo  must  cultivate  true  great- 
ness of  soul — great  aspirations,  great  pur- 
poses, running  out  into  noble  acts.  Above 
all,  in  token  of  onr  gratitude,  our  depend- 
ence, our  accountableness,  we  must  keep 
our  eye  turned  upward. 

What  an  intermingling  of  death  and 
life  <loes  our  catalogue  present ;  and  yet, 
during  more  than  half  of  the  years  which 
it  records,  the  monster  has  it  entirely  to 
himself.     The  cold,  dark  stream  takes  its 
nse  in  1702  —  it  is  at  first  a  more  rivulet, 
but  it  grows  broader  with  each  sticcesiiivo 
year,  and  comes  sweeping  down  through 
the  greater  part  of  a  century,  a  mighty 
torrent   river,   leaving  not   one   solitary 
name  that  is  not  buried  beneath  its  surges. 
Then   there  arises  another    stream — so 
small  indeed  that  it  might  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  any  but  a  careful  eye — ^but  it 
is  a  stream  of  life  ;  and  that  too  gradually 
widens,  until  the  other,  rnnnin?  by  the 
side  of  it,  finally  disap[)ear3 ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  catalogue  all  around  us  are 
living  men.      Of  the    senior    graduate, 
Joshua  Dewey,  of  the  class  of  '87,  it  li 
enough  to  say  that  his  venerable  presenoe 
graces  this  occasiou;   and  that  we  are 
permitted   to  look  n|>on   him   to-day,  a 
vigorous  monument  of  Grod^s  preserving 
care    and    goodness    through    the    lonj; 
period  of  ninety-three  years.    The  onljr 
survivincT  member  of  the    next  class  » 
Daxikt.  Waldo;  and  anotlier  such  speci- 
men of  embalmed  youth,  in  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  I 
believe    we    may    safely    challenge    the 
world  to  ])roduce.    The  next  in  order  i-t 
SoLOMOX  Stoddard,  of  the  class  of  'M 
who,  through  life  has  associated  aa  honor- 
able chanictcr  with  an  Ikonorable  namr, 
and    whose    advanced    age    blesses  tht- 
fine  old  town  that  gave  him  iNrth.    Of 
the  last  decade  in  the  century  forty-one 
survive,  averaging  a  little  more  than  ton 
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to  the  year;  and  from  1801  to  1810, 
there  are  two  hundred  and  ten  sur- 
vivors, averaghig  twenty  and  a  half  to  the 
year.  Peace  to  the  memories  of  the 
dead  !  Light  to  the  footsteps  of  the 
venerable  men  who  are  now  treading 
upon  the  border-land  !  Prosperity  for 
both  worlds  to  our  brethren  who  survive, 
in  the  freshness  of  their  faculties  and  the 
fullness  of  their  usefulness ! 

And  now  what  remains  but  that  we 
linsfer  a  little  lono^er  amidst  these  cher- 
ished  scenes,  exchange  once  more  our 
iratemal  greetings,  look  in  each  other's 
eyes,  and  talk  over  the  past,  tenderly, 
lovingly,  joyously,  and  then  part.    There 


will  be  other  meetings  like  this,  and  yet 
not  like  this,  for  we  shall  never  all  meet 
again.  The  throng  of  dark  stars  that 
cloud  our  Triennial  tell  the  story.  Those 
stars  each  successive  year  will  increase, 
until  every  one  of  our  names  will  appear 
with  the  gloomy  prefix.  Brethren,  let  us 
be  wise.     Let  us  remember  that 

"  Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  lire, 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die." 

When  we  reach  the  end  of  our  earthly 
course,  may  we  be  ready  to  be  gathered, 
and  find  a  gracious  angel  there,  waiting 
to  bear  us  up  into  the  third  heavens. 


NoTR  BT  THR  EDITOR. — In  placing  the  able  and  eloquent  address  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague  upon  the 
pagefl  of  the  Eclectic  Uaoazink,  wc  depart  from  our  usual  rule.  We  do  so,  however,  for  good  reasons : 
(•  acconipanj  the  plate-embelltshments  with  three  Portraits  of  eminent  men  who  are  identified  with  the 
earrent  history  of  the  College,  and  who  still  survive  to  rejoice  in  its  prosperity;  to  gratify  many  friends 
and  graduates  of  the  Institution ;  to  put  in  permanent  form  this  great  historic  word-painting,  abounding 
with  a  rich  constellation  of  bio;^aphical  portrait-sketche<<  of  many  renowned  men,  who  have  acted  impor- 
tant parts  in  matters  of  human  interest,  once  connected  with  this  venerated  seat  of  learning;  and  to  give 
m  wider  cireolation  to  this  admirable  historical  sketch  of  Yale  College. 


From    Sharpens    Magasln«. 


THE    SNOW -BALL    AND    THE    ROSE. 


How  lovely  is  the  summer-time,  how  richly  na- 
ture dowers 

The  gardens  and  the  meadows  with  a  heritage 
of  flowers ! 

Qazing  on  bowers  and  woods  and  streams  so 
exquisite  and  fair, 

How  strange  appears  the  contrast  of  the  snow- 
ball that  I  bear ! 

And  yet  my  humble  offering  a  moral  may  con- 
vey, 

Showinji;  how  soon  a  change  may  come  o'er 
life's  resplendent  day ; 

In  pleasure's  most  enticing  scenes  the  heart  has 
oft  grown  chill, 

Warned  hv  sorao  silent  monitor  of  future  storm 
and  ill. 

You  will  greet  me  with  a  welcome  when  I  visit 
you  again ; 

The  rippling  stream.^  will  then  be  locked  in  win- 
ter's icy  chain ; 

The  flowers  will  have  departed,  and  the  fields 
look  bare  and  drear, 

And  I  shall  bring  a  blushing  rose  to  grace  the 
closing  year. 


A  rose,  to  give  assurance  in  its  f^esh  and  smil- 
ing bloom, 

That  green  leaves  will  return  again,  that  sum- 
mer flowers  will  come  ; 

Thus,  oft  when  mournfully  we  walk  through 
dim  and  clouded  ways, 

Some  pleasant  token  bids  us  hope  for  brighter, 
better  days. 

'Tis  by  a  quaint  observance  that  my  tenement  I 

hold; 
I  do  not  bring  to  you  a  dole  of  silver  or  of  gold ; 
Perchance  my  tributes  may  be  deemed  of  poor 

and  fragile  worth — 
The  snow-flakes  that  descend  from  heaven,  the 

rose  that  gems  the  earth. 

Yet  may  they  teach  you  wisdom;  when  you 

journey  amid  flowers, 
Think  of  the  summer  snow-ball,  and  prepare  for 

gloomy  hours: 
And  when  your  path  is  bleak  and  drear,  let 

cheering  hope  disclose 
Sweet  visions  of  the  future,  like  the  blooming 

winter-rose. 
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TftK  history  of  the  physical  sciences  ex- 
hibits something  ot*  that  periodic  charac- 
ter, that  tendency  to  come  back  to  the 
sjime  |)oint,  which  marks  so  many  human 
affairs,  from  the  merest  trifles  of  dress 
and  f  ishion  to  the  deepest  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  mankind.  A  comparison  of 
the  earliest  youth  and  the  present  mature 
ago  of  the  sciences  might  almost  make  us 
think  that  we  have  made  little  advance  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  check 
that  inordinate  selt^tisfaction  with  which 
int!n,  ignorant  of  all  time  and  all  know- 
ledge that  is  past,  are  too  apt  to  re- 
gard the  time  and  the  knowledge  that  is 
present. 

The  physical  sciences  begin,  as  they 
end,  in  the  widest  generalities ;  they  be- 
gin, not  as  the  sciences,  but  as  science. 
The  thoughts  of  the  ancient  naturalists 
may  have  been  inaccurate  or  false,  but 
they  were  thoughts  about  the  prima 
philoitojMa,  which  is  the  highest  and 
ultimate  development  of  all  knowledge. 
If  science  seems  thus  to  spring  up  as  a 
single  and  unbroken  stream,  it  is  destined, 
after  many  and  wide  sepaivitions,  after 
manv  stagnant  shallows  and  danirerous 
rapids,  at  last  to  form  again  one  single 
stream,  and  to  flow  in  one  undivided 
channel.     The  connection  of  the  sciences 


•  J7W  Hlntorif  of  Herodotw.  A  new  Enijlish 
Teraion,  edited  with  copious  Notes  and  Appendices, 
illustrating  the  History  and  Geop^raphy  of  Herodo- 
tus, from  the  most  recent  sources  of  information, 
and  embodying  the  chief  results,  historical  and  eth- 
nographictil,  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  pro- 
press  of  Cuneiform  and  Hieroglyphical  discovery. 
By  Georok  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  late  Follow  aiid 
Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  assisted  by  Col. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  and  Sir  J.  G."  Wil- 
KiN.so.N,  F.R.S.  In  four  volumes.  Vol  11.  Lou- 
don: .lohn  Murray.     1868. 

A  ffiittori/  of  the  Liferatnre  of  Ancient  Orerce. 
IJv  K.  0.  Ml-llkii,  late  Trofessor  in  the  University 
of  (jiUtinj^cn;  continued,  after  the  Authors  death, 
I»y  .John  William  Donaldson,  D.D.,  Claasical 
K\amincr  in  the  Universitv  of  Ix>ndon,  and  I^ite 
F,-llow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  3  Vols. 
London,  1858.     Chapter  xl. :  Aristotle, 


is  only  another  phrase  for  the  same  unioD 
as  that  in  which  they  began ;  to  lis  everj- 
day  science,  not  the  sciences,  becomes 
the  true  and  proper  word  to  express  onr 
studies  in  nature.  We  more  and  more 
ootne  back  to  the  simplicity  of  enriy 
thoughts;  the  a^o  of  distinctions  and 
clear,  sharp  divisions  is  the  middle  age 
in  the  history  of  science ;  the  youth  and 
old  age  are  times,  not  of  distinctions,  bni 
of  unity  and  identity. 

The  infancy  of  the  sciences  is  a  time  in 
which  the  elements  are  thought  to  be 
few  ;  the  forces  that  operate  on  them  are 
conceived  of  as  few  likewise.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  every  thing  tends  to  diversity 
and  number ;  the  minds  of  inquirers  are 
occupied  with  the  vast  variety  of  snb- 
st.'inces,  the  vast  variety  of  forces.  Bat 
in  still  maturcr  age  every  thing  tends  to 
bring  us  back  to  the  original  simplioity 
of  conception  ;  we  iind  the  apparently  nu- 
merous elements  are  but  forms  of  a  very 
few  elements;  the  apparently  numeroas 
forces  are  but  utterances  of  one  or  two 
primary  forces. 

Again,  the  infancy  of  the  sciences  knovs 
of  no  distinction  between  thiojors  spiriioal 
and  thiniifs  physical.  In  modem  time% 
we  arc  wont  to  regard  these  two  dasm 
of  things  as  related  by  analogy ;  the  an- 
cients, at  least  the  very  earliest  philoso- 
phers, thought  of  them  as  of  one  claa 
and  identical ;  and  this  difference  in  con- 
ception is  often  somewhat  bewildering; 
and  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  if  ve 
would  enter  into  the  meaning  of  their 
speculations.  Now,  without  attempting 
here  any  proof  of  such  a  proposition,  we 
think  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  the 
course  of  modern  discoveries  tends  to 
lead  us  to  a  more  and  more  close  oonnat^ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  and  physical  woridi 
— ^to  make  us  believe  that  force,  in  what- 
ever form,  never  is,  nor  can  be»  dae  to 
any  thing  but  spirit. 

And  does  not  this  adult  age  of  the 
world  seem  reproducing  the  speonlatioai 
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of  the  first  dawn  of  philosophy  ?  What 
are  attraction  and  repulsion,  under  all 
their  thousand  forms,  which  play  so  large 
a  part  in  modern  science,  but  the  (piXia 
and  velico;  of  Empedocles?  Were  not 
the  atoms  of  Democritus  a  splendid 
dream,  if  nothing  more,  of  Dalton's  great 
discovery  of  the  atotnic  theory?  Did 
not  Lucretius  assert  the  existence  of  la- 
tent heat  ?*  Did  not  Philolaus  the  Py- 
thagorean maintain  that  the  earth  revolves 
round  a  central  fire  ?  and  did  not  Hera- 
clides  and  Ecphantus,  whilst  denying  the 
local  motion  of  the  earth,  assert  it  to  have 
a  rotatory  motion  round  its  own  center, 
like  a  wheel  ?f  And  what  are  all  the 
splendid  speculations  of  Oken  and  Geof 
froy,  and  Goethe,  about  the  morphology 
of  animals  and  plants  but  repetitions  of 
Plato's  theory  of  original  forma?  So 
trnly  are  they  such,  that  Owen,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  subject,  finds  the  simplest 
expression  of  the  whole  matter  in  a  refer- 
ence to  the  thoughts  and  the  language  of 
the  old  Greek. 

Surely  these  are  not  all  mere  fortuitous 
coincidences,  but  rather  these  old  specu- 
lations have  in  them  somewhat  of  intui- 
tion and  insight.  For  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  the  mind  of  man  is,  in  a 
sense,  set  over  against  nature;  so  that 
the  thoughts  of  man  have  a  tendency  to 
run  parallel  with  the  creative  thoughts  of 
God,  that  is,  with  the  facts  of  nature.  If 
this  were  not  so,  we  should  have  nothinjr 
but  mere  hap-hazard  to  guide  us  in  our 
discoveries ;  we  should  find  nothing  of 
that  intuitive  insight  into  nature  which  is 
the  only  guide  in  all  inductive  experi- 
ments, the  anticipatio  naturce  of  Lord 
Bacon ;  nothing  of  that  intimate  alliance 
between  nature  and  genius  which  Schiller 
so  well  describes : 

"  Mit  dem  Genius  stebt  die  Natur  in  ewigen 
Bunde ; 
Was  der  eine   vcrspricht,  leistet  die    audrc 
gewis3." 

And  as  in  the  childhood  of  each  man 
there  are,  amongst  all  his  foolish  and  in- 
fantile thoughts,  thoughts  which  in  their 
simplicity  an<l  beauty  seem  more  divine 
than  the  best  thoughts  of  his  graver  years, 
«o  perhaps  in  the  infancy  of  our  race, 
amidst  many  idle  and  untrue  dreams 
about  science,  there   are  some  thoughts 

•  Lacret.  i.  900.     f  Pl"t.  de  Placit  lib.  iii.  c.  13. 


of  nature  that  rise  beyond  the  level  of  the 
more  cautious  period  of  exactor  science, 
that  seem  more  directly  like  shadows  in 
the  mind  of  man  of  thoughts  in  the  Di- 
vine Mind. 

The  first  efforts,  then,  at  exact  observa- 
tions in  natural  history,  as  distinguished 
from  science  at  large,  are  not  to  bo  ex- 
pected from  the  philosophers;  they  come 
from  a  different  source,  the  poets  and  the 
travelers.  Thus,  in  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, we  have  in  the  book  of  Job  those 
most  poetic  descriptions  of  the  horse,  of 
leviathan,  and  of  behemoth,  that  in  their 
force  and  beauty  have  never  been  excell- 
ed. In  the  Psalms,  in  the  poetry  of  Solo- 
mon, and  in  the  far  loftier  poetry  of  the 
Prophets,  there  are  allusions  of  exquisite 
beauty  to  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and 
creatures  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  only 
want  some  one  to  do  for  them  what  Mr. 
Stanley  has  done  for  the  geographical 
notices  of  the  Bible  to  bring  them  to  our 
minds  with  a  greatly  augmented  vividness 
and  reality. 

And  as  it  is  with  the  Jews,  so  it  is  with 
the  Greeks ;  their  poets  give  us  their  ear- 
liest materials  in  natural  history  ;  and  the 
earlier  amongst  them,  perhaps,  even  the 
most  simply  and  most  sincerely  love  and 
sing  of  natural  things,  not  for  association, 
not  for  metaphor,  but  for  their  own  sake. 
Take  Anacreon,  for  instance ;  how  full  he 
is  of  themes  from  nature!  the  rose,  the 
pigeon,  the  swallow,  the  spring-tide,  and 
the  grasshopper,  each  claim  a  poem. 
And  even  when  dealing  with  subjects  re- 
mote from  our  present  object,  ho  shows 
the  same  familiarity  with  natural  history  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  his  spiteful  little  verse 
about  womankind,  where  he  compares  her 
beauty  with  the  other  means  of  defense 
which  nature  has  given  to  other  animals. 
By  way  of  specimen,  let  us  take  the  pret- 
ty little  poem  on  the  Grasshopper,  which 
Cowper  has  neatly  translated : 

•*  Happy  songster,  perched  above, 
On  the  summit  of  the  grove. 
Whom  a  dew-drop  cheers  to  sing 
With  the  freedom  of  a  king, 
From  thy  perch  survey  the  fields, 
Where  prolific  Nature  yields 
Naught  that,  willingly  as  she, 
Man  surrenders  not  to  thee. 
For  hostilitv  or  hate 
None  thy  pleasures  can  create. 
Thee  it  satisfies  to  sing 
Sweetly  the  return  of  spring. 
Herald  of  the  genial  hours, 
Harming  neither  herbs  nor  flowers. 
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Therefore  mnn  thy  voice  attonds 
(fhidly ;  thou  and  be  are  friends. 
Nor  thy  never-ceasing  strains 
Phoebus  or  the  Muse  disdains 
As  too  simple  or  too  long, 
For  themselves  inspire  the  song. 
Earth-horn,  bloodless,  undecaying, 
Ever  singin;^,  sporting,  playing, 
What  has  Nature  else  to  show 
(xixilike  in  its  kind  as  thou  V 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  truly,  that 
the  jjreat  dramatic  poets  of  Greece  liave 
but  little  of  this  feeling  for  nature  and 
natural  beauty  in  themselves ;  that  their 
inspiration  is  drawn  far  more  from  the 
agora  than  from  the  fields,  from  the 
haunts  of  men  than  from  the  solitudes  of 
nature.  And  so,  when  they  do  allude,  as 
oftentimes  they  do,  to  tlie  objects  of  na- 
tural history,  it  is  generally  in  some  rela- 
tion or  association  with  civil  life  or  politi- 
cal history.  Perhaps  there  are  no  lines  in 
the  Greek  tragedy  more  justly  celebrated 
for  their  beauty  as  a  description  of  natur- 
al scenery  and  things  than  the  chorus  in 
the  CSdiptis  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  where 
the  poet  describes  the  glories  of  his  own 
village  home,  (668-719,  edit.  Dind.) 

"  Stranger,  before  thine  eyes 
The  silver-soiled  Colonos  lies, 
Whose  homesteads  fairest  are 
In  a  land  that  is  all  fair, 

A  land  of  uoble  steeds. 

**  Here  the  shrill  nightingale. 

Pours  forth  her  tuneful  wail 

Among  the  soft  green  glades. 

And  the  dark  ivy-shades  ; 
Or  clearly  comes  her  song 
From  those  deep-hearted  bowers. 
Many-fruited  clusters  bearing, 

Where  the  sun  may  never  shine, 
Never  pierce  the  summer  showers, 

Nor  m:iy  the  winds  of  winter  roar. 

Hut  the  god,  himself  appearing. 

Haunts  the  gro7c  for  evermore. 

Following  bis  maids  divine. 

"  Here,  day  by  day,  amid  the  dews. 

Blooms  the  narcissus,  clustering  f  lir, 
Wherewith  the  goddesses  did  u<e 

In  elder  times  to  wreathe  their  hair. 
Here  bright  the  golden  crocus  glcains, 

Nor  ever  fails 
The  wandering  of  sleepless  stnvams 
Throufrh  these  broad-spreading  vales ; 

For,  all  day  long, 
With  current  pure  and  strong 
His  fruitful-making  waves  Gephissus  pours 
along. 

**  Tlie  bands  of  Mw^s  haunt  the  spot, 
Nor  in  it  all  forgot 
O  Aphrodite,  with  her  reias  of  gold. 


"  And  it  was  never  told 
Of  all  the  Asian  land. 
Nor  of  the  Dorian  isle 

By  Pelops  ruled  of  old. 
As  of  this  happy  strand, 

Whereon  the  gods  do  smile, 
That  tliere  doth  grow,  self-sown, 

(Unkept  by  hand  of  man,) 
Dread  of  each  hostile  clan, 

The  glorious  tree  of  spcuuv ; 
Ay,  no  where  is  it  known 
To  spring  and  flourish  so  joyously 
As  here — the  gray-leaved  olive-tree, 
Whase  fruit  doth  feed  the  litde  child 

"  Sign  of  ruth  and  ruin  \«ild, 

Token  of  destroying  rage. 
From  hasty  youth,  or  gray-haired  age, 
Shall  sear  its  branches  never ; 
For  it  is  guarded  ever 
By  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Maurian  Jove, 
And  by  blue-eyed  Athcne^s  looks  of  lore* 

*•  And  yet  more  remains  to  tell 
Of  this  mother-city's  pride. 
Greater  praise  than  all  beside, 
That  the  god  who  lores  her  well 
Gave  her  a  goodly  race  of  steeds, 
Goodly  foals  of  noble  breeds ; 
And  gave  the  sea-waves  evermore 
To  dash  upon  her  happy  shore. 

^^  Ghild  of  Ghronos  I  such  is  she, 
For  *tis  thou,  most  mighty  king; 
0  Poseidon  I  who  didst  bring 
Her  to  such  prosperity. 
For  was  it  not  through  thee 
That  the  mighty  steed  did  feel 
First,  in  her  streets,  the  taming  curb  of 
steel? 

"  And  the  oar,  the  mighty,  the  well-rowed  otr, 
liounds,  well-pulled,  from  her  sea-cirt  shore, 
In  her  children's  outstretched  hands; 
While  the  Nereid  bands 
Float  all  day 
Hundred-footed,  around  its  way." 

And  yet  how  different  is  this  from  the 
verses  of  Anacreon,  where  the  description 
of  the  natural  object  is  enough  in  itse1( 
is  the  end !  Here  it  is  only  a  means  to- 
wards other  and  dearer  thoughts ;  so  that 
the  olive  is  loved,  not  for  its  light  gray- 
green  or  its  dark  and  gnarled  stems,  bot 
as  the  mother  of  spears ;  the  waves,  not 
for  their  unnumbered  smiles,  their  marvel- 
ous mysterious  life,  but  as  bearing  the 
triumphant  galleys  of  Poseidon's  &vorito 
city. 

Aristophanes  would  afford  many  n  mor* 
sel  to  any  one  carefully  searching  into  tlie 
natural  history  of  the  ancients;  for  whibl 
he  made  nature,  like  every  thing  die, 
subserve  the  purposes  of  his  boondka 
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Imraor,  lie  yei  looked  on  it  with  the  eyo 
ot'a  iruo  poet.  The  Birde,  from  the  very 
necessity  of  its  subject,  affords  many  ctiies 
into  the  oiniihotogy  of  the  Greeks,  and 
muiiy  a  quaint  obsei'vation  on  the  habits 
of  the  feathered  races.  We  cnii  not  for- 
bear tlie  pleasure  of  qnoiing  Mr.  Freve'a 
most  Aristophaaio  translation  of  the  Hoo- 
poe'8  song,  calling  together  the  great 
coiitiuil  of  the  biids;  it  will  at  any  rate 
serve  to  sliow  how  wide  a  range  in  orni- 
thology the  play  extends  over. 

"  Hoop  I  hoop  ! 
Come  in  &  troop. 
Come  &t  a  call. 

One  and  all. 
Birds  of  a  feather. 
All  togullier. 
Birds  of  an  humblu,  gentle  bill. 
Smooth  and  shrill, 
Dieted  on  seeds  and  gntin. 
Rioting  on  the  furrowed  plain. 
Pecking,  hopping, 
Picking,  popping, 
Among  the  barley  newly  sown. 
Birds  ora  bolder,  louder  tone. 
Lodging  in  the  shrubs  and  bushes, 

Mavises  and  thrushes. 
On  the  summer  berries  broirsing, 
On  the  garden-iruits  carousing. 
All  the  grubs  and  vermin  snouziag. 

"  You  that  in  a  humliler  station, 
Witli  an  active  occupation, 
Haunt  the  lowly  watery  mead, 
Wnrring  against  the  native  breed. 

The  gnals  and  flies  your  enemies ; 
In  the  level,  niarsliy  plain 
Of  Marathon,  pursued  and  sUin. 

"You  that  in  a  squadron  driving 
From  the  seas  are  seen  arriving, 
With  the  cormorants  and  mews. 
Haste  to  land  and  hear  the  news. 
All  the  feathered,  airy  nation, 
Birds  of  every  size  and  station, 
Are  convened  in  convocation. 
For  an  envoy  queer  and  shrewd 
Means  to  address  the  multitude. 
And  submit  to  their  decision 
A  surprising  proposition 
For  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
Come  in  a  flurry, 
With  a  hurry  scurry. 
Hurry  to  the  meeting,  and  attend  to  the  debate." 

The  triivelui-s  are,  besides  the  poets, 
the  chief  early  source  of  exact  observa- 
tions in  natui-al  history.  These  observ.i- 
tiona  are,  of  course,  otlenlinics  found  in 
connection  with  stories  to  which  we  arc 
botind  by  every  possible  motive  to  refuse 
our  credence — such  stories,  for  instanoe, 


as  those  about  the  phenir,  or  the  wonder- 
ful pismires  that  filled  the  camel's  {lan- 
niers  with  gold.  The  whole  subject  of 
the  apocryphal  and  mythological  animals 
of  the  ancients  is  one  of  great  interest. 
It  would  bo  interesting  to  inquire  how 
far  the  stories  iu  question  are,  like  other 
marvelous  stories,  founded  on  fact ;  how 
fur  it  is  possible  that  aninials  like  those 
told  of  may  in  fact  have  existed  ;  or, 
again,  how  far  the  fossil  remnins  of  the 
real  monsters  of  the  old  world  may  have 
suggested  to  the  vivid  imaginations  of 
men  the  monsters  that  we  now  call  fabu- 
lous.    But  into  this  we  are  not  going  to 

Of  the  early  travelers,  of  course  none  is 
so  noteworthy  as  old  Herodotus;  and  in 
passing  one  may  observe  how  the  marvel- 
ous natural  history  of  the  land  of  the 
Nile  seems  to  have  struck  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Hebiew  intellects,  as  the  books 
of  Job  and  Herodotus  will  testify.  His 
description  of  the  crocodile  is  so  interest- 
ing, and  on  the  whole  so  faithful,  that  wo 
shall  not  hesitate  to  put  it  before  our 
readers,  availing  ourselves  of  Mr.  Raw- 
linson'a  translation,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  68-70.) 

"  The  following  are  the  peculiarities  of  tli* 
Crocodile:  during  the  four  winter  months  th«y 
eat  nothing;  they  are  four-footed,  and  live  in- 
diffcrcntiy  on  land  or  in  the  water.  The  femalo 
lays  and  hatches  her  eggs  ashore,  passing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day  on  dry  land,  but  at 
night  retiring  to  the  river,  the  water  of  which 
is  warmer  than  the  night-air  and  the  dew.  Of 
all  known  animals  this  is  the  one  which  from 
the  smallest  size  grows  to  be  the  greatest;  for 
the  eg"  of  the  crocodile  is  but  little  bigger  than 
that  of  the  goose,  and  the  young  crocodile  is  in 
proportion  to  the  egg;  yet,  when  it  is  full- 
grown,  the  animal  measures  frcqueotly  seven- 
teen cubits,  and  even  more. 

"  It  has  the  eyes  of  a  pig,  teeth  largo  and 
tusk-like,  of  a  size  proportioned  to  its  fnunc. 
Unlike  any  other  animal,  it  is  without  a  tongue; 
it  can  not  move  its  under-jaw,  and  in  this  re- 
spect too  it  is  aineulsr,  being  the  only  animal 
in  the  world  which  moves  tho  vpperjtw,  but 
not  the  vndtr.  It  has  strong  claws,  and  a 
scaly  skin,  impenetrable  upon  the  back.  In 
the  water  it  is  blind,  but  on  land  it  is  very  keen 
of  sight  As  it  lives  chiefly  in  the  river,  it  has 
the  inside  of  its  mouth  constanUy  covered  with 
leeches ;  hence  it  happens  that,  while  all  tlio 
other  birds  and  beasts  avoid  it,  with  the  tro- 
chilus  it  lives  at  peace,  since  it  owes  much  to 
that  bird ;  for  the  crocodile,  when  he  leaves  tlie 
water  and  comes  out  upon  the  land,  is  in  tho 
habit  of  lying  with  hU  mouth  wide  open,  faring 
the  western  breeze ;  at  such  times  tho  trochiliB 
goes  into  bis  mouth,  and  devours  the  leechM. 
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This  benefits  the  crocodile,  who  is  pleased,  and 
takes  care  not  to  hurt  the  trochilus. 

*'The  crocodile  is  esteemed  sacred  by  some 
of  the  Egyptians,  by  others  he  is  treated  as  an 
enemy.  .... 

"The  modes  of  catching  the  crocodile  are 
many  and  various.  I  shall  only  describe  the 
one  which  seems  to  me  most  worthy  of  mention. 
Tliey  bait  a  hook  with  a  chine  of  pork,  and  let 
the  meat  be  carried  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  while  the  hunter  upon  the  bank  holds  a 
living  pig,  which  he  belabors.  The  crocodile 
hears  its  cries,  and  making  for  the  sound,  en- 
counters the  pork,  which  he  instantly  swallows 
down.  The  men  on  the  sliore  haul,  and  when 
they  have  got  him  to  land,  the  first  thing  the 
hunter  does  is  to  plaster  his  eyes  with  mud. 
This  once  accomplished,  the  animal  is  dis- 
patched with  ease,  otherwise  he  gives  great 
trouble." 

Ill  this  .account  there  arc  observations 
which  strike  one  by  their  truthfulness  and 
c-vactit'ide,  as,  for  instance,  the  compari- 
son between  the  size  of  the  eirir  nnd  the 
full-grown  animal.  And  others  of  Hero- 
<iotus's  statements  which  are  not  perfectly 
accurate,  are  yet  better  far  than  silence, 
for  they  are  respectable  "guesses  at 
truth  " 

The  question  whether  the  crocodile 
h:is  or  has  not  a  tons^ue  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  ventilated  amongst  the  an- 
rients ;  and  the  sculptors  and  antiquaries 
<»f  Rome,  as  M.  Humboldt  assures  us, 
amused  themselves  in  giving  or  denying 
a  tongue  to  their  crocodiles,  according  as 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  opinionspre- 
vailed.  The  true  explanation,  no  doubt, 
is  that  which  M.  Humboldt  lias  8t:ited  in 
his  very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
point,  namely,  that  the  tongue  of  the 
crocodile  is  throu<:rhont  its  leuffth  attach- 
od  to  the  lower  jaw,  so  that  it  is  entirely 
deprived  of  all  freedom  of  motion,  and,  in 
f  ict,  does  not  figure  as  a  tongue  at  all. 
Again,  though  the  upper  jaw  does  not  in 
reality  move  on  the  lower,  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  is  fullv  excused  bv  the  foct, 
that  "  the  lower  jaw  is  protruded  back- 
ward be  von  d  the  skull,  which  occasions 
the  upper  one  to  appear  movable."  And 
oven  the  storv  about  the  trochilus  has 
ft)un(l  an  apologist  in  M.  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire. 

But  what,  far  more  than  aught  besides 
in  Herodotus,  impresses  us  with  a  sense 
of  his  real  scientific  insight  is  the  account 
which  ho  has  given  us  of  the  geological 
formation  of  Egypt. 

Having  described  the  formation  of  land 


by  the  deposit  of  earth,  and  illustrated 
this  by  the  process  going  forward  with 
the  Acheloiis  and  other  rivers,  he  thus 
proceeds : 

*'  In  Arabia,  not  far  from  Kgypt,  there  is 
a  long  and  narrow  gulf,  running  inland  from 
the  sea,  called  the  Erythrsean,  of  which  I  will 
hero  set  down  the  dimensions.  Startinf?  from 
its  innermost  recess,  and  using  a  row-boat, 
you  tike  forty  days  to  reach  the  open  main, 
while  you  may  cross  the  gulf  at  its  widest  port 
in  the  space  of  lialf  a  day.  In  this  sea  thtfre  is 
an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  every  day.  Mr 
opinion  is,  that  Escypt  was  formerly  very  much 
such  a  gulf  as  this ;  one  gulf  penetrated  from 
the  sea  that  washes  Egypt  on  the  north,  and 
extended  itself  towards  Ethiopia;  another  en- 
tered from  the  southern  ocean,  and  stretched 
towaixLs  Syria ;  the  two  gulfs  ran  Into  the  land 
so  as  very  nearly  to  meet  each  other,  and  left 
between  them  only  a  very  narrow  tract  of  coun- 
try. Now  if  the  Xile  should  choose  to  divert 
his  waters  from  their  present  bod  into  this 
Arabian  gulf,  what  is  there  to  hinder  it  from 
being  filled  up  by  the  stream  within,  at  the  ut- 
most, twenty  tliousnnd  years  ?  For  my  part,  I 
think  it  would  be  filled  in  half  the  time.  How, 
then,  should  not  a  gulf,  even  of  much  greater 
size,  have  been  filled  up  in  the  ages  that  passed 
before  I  was  born,  by  a  river  that  is  at  once  so 
large  and  so  given  to  working  changes  ? 

^*  Thus  I  give  credit  to  those  fh>m  whom  I 
received  this  account  of  Egypt,  and  am  myself, 
moreover,  strongly  of  the  same  opinion,  since  I 
remarked  that  the  country  projects  into  the 
sea  further  than  the  neighboring  shores ;  and  I 
observed  that  there  were  shells  upon  the  hills, 
and  that  salt  exuded  from  the  soil  to  such  an 
extent  as  even  to  injure  the  Pyramids ;  and  I 
noticed  also  that  there  is  but  a  single  hill  in  all 
Egypt  where  sand  is  found,  namely  the  hiD 
above  Memphis ;  and  further,  I  found  the  coun- 
try to  bear  no  resemblance  cither  to  its  border- 
land, Arabia,  or  to  Libya  —  nay,  nor  even  to 
Syria,  which  forms  the  sca-bo«rd  of  Arabia, 
but  whereas  the  soil  of  Libya  is,  we  know, 
sandy  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  that  of  Arabia 
and  Syria  inclines  to  stones  and  clay,  Egypt  has 
a  soil  that  is  black  and  crumbly,  as  being  allu- 
vial and  formed  of  the  deposits  brought  doirn 
by  the  river  from  Ethiopia. 

*'  One  fact  which  1  learnt  from  the  priests  is 
to  me  a  strong  evidence  of  the  orif^n  of  the 
country.  They  said,  that  when  Moeris  was 
king,  the  Nile  overflowed  all  Egypt  below  Mem- 
phis as  soon  as  it  rose  so  little  as  eight  cubits. 
Now  Mneris  had  not  been  dead  nine  hundred 
years  at  the  time  1  hcnrd  this  of  the  priests; 
yet,  at  the  present  day,  unless  the  river  rise 
sixteen,  or  at  the  very  least  fifteen  cubiti,  it 
does  not  overflow  the  lands.  It  seems  to  ma 
theiefore,  that  if  the  land  goes  on  rising  wad 
growing  at  this  rate,  the  Egyptians  who  dwell 
below  Lake  Moeris,  in  the  Deltm  as  it  is  called, 
will  one  day,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  inundatkn^ 
suffer  permanently  the  fate  which. they  (old  mt 
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tliej  ezpeetod  would  some  time  or  othetr  beM  after  getting  from  hira  the  admission  that 

the  Greeks.'  *  there  were  men  whom  he  admired  for 

^^        ,               ,                    ,              ,  their  wisdom,  the  master  coes  on : 

Now  here  we  have  not  only  a  conclu-  ° 

sion  to  a  large  extent  accurate  and  just,  "Whether  do  those  who  make  figures  devoid 

but  we  find  Herodotus  making  observa-  of  sense  and  motion,  or  those  who  make  living 

tions  and  using  a  method  of  reasoning  beings  endowed  with  sense  and  activity,  seem 

singularly   in   advance   of   much   of   the  ^  7^^  t>e  more  deserving  of  our  wonder  ?    A. 

speculations  of  far  later  geologists ;  and  ^7  J"P|ter.  those  who  make  jiving  heings  are 

1.  *      1            11    :-  .^^^^  «^*^«.^.^i!^r    \a  ™"c^  ^he  more  so,  unless,  it  be    that  these 

what,  above  all,  is  most  noteworthy,  is  things  arise  by  som;  chance!  and  not  by  design, 

the   entire   grasp   wo   hnd    him  to  have  5  Of  the  two  classes  of  things,  those  as  to  which 

of  the  explication  of  geological  facts  by  we  are  in  the  dark  for  the  sake  of  what  they 

the  means  of   existing  causes    operating  exist,  and  those  which  are  manifestly  for  some 

through  vast  periods  of  time  ;  a  principle  purpose  —  which  do  you  judge  to  be  works 

that  has  only  been  established  within  com-  of  chance,  and  which  of  design  ?    A.  It  seems 

paratively  late  years,  by  the  labors,  be-  that  those  which  exist  for  some  purpose  are  the 

?ond  .all   others,   of   Sir ,  Charles  Lyell  -^^g  ^l^^Lu.  to  you,  then,  that  he  who 

Take  It  altogether,  and  it  is  impossible  to  j^  ^^e  beginning  made  men  ga^c  to  them  on 

deny  that  this  passage  of  Herodotus  is  a  purpose  the  varioas  organs  of  sensation  —  eyes 

most  observable  contribution  to  geological  to  see  things  visible,  ears  to  hear  things  audi- 

science.  hie  ?    A.  What  would  have  been  the  good  to 

It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  such  us  of  smells  if  our  nostrils  had  not  been  given 

a  mind  as  that  of  Socrates  should  have  tons?    What  sensation  should  we  have  had  of 

devoted  any  part  of  its  strength  to  the  things  sweet  or  pungent,  or  all  the  pleasures  of 

-.   J       r      :              1       »  Uo„«  i^ft  o  «^«..Tr  the  palate,  unless  the  tongue  had  been  inserted 

study  of  nature,  and  not  have  left  a  mark-  ^  ^^  .^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^ 

ed  impress  upon  it.     True  it  is,  that  in  a  g^  ^^d  besides  this,  don't  you  think  Uiat 

the  pas<iage  in  the  Phcedof  where  Socrates  there  is  a  great  likeness  to  a  work  of  providence 

narrates  his  vehement  love   as  a  young  in  this — that  since  the  sight  is  delicate,  it  has 

man  for  the  study  of  nature,  he  tells  us  eyelids  for  doors,  which,   when  there  is  any 

of  little  else  as  its  result  than  a  certain  need  of  using  the  sight,  are  drawn  back,  but  are 

bewilderment  of  mind,  which   ultimately  ^^^^ed  together  in  sleep ;   and  that  not  even  a 

11-      4^         I,'    ♦!         U4.«  **.^.«  « «♦.,..« I  breath  of  air  should  harm  it,  the  eyelashes  are 

made  him  turn  his  thoughts  Irom  natural  ^^^^.^^  .„  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

to   moral  science.     But  m  the  Memora-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^g  j^^^^  t^^  eyebrows  as  a  cornice, 

bilia  of  Xenophon  we  have  a  conversation  go  that  not  even  a  drop  of  sweat  from  the  fore- 

which,  even  in  the  most  superficial  survey  head  can  harm  it;  or  this,  that  the  hearing  can 

of  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients,  it  take  in  all  sounds,  and  yet  never  be  filled ;  or 

is  impossible  to  pass  over.  this,  that  in  all  animals  the  fi-ont  teeth  are  able 

Socrates   is   engaijed    in    conversation  ^  cut,  but  the  hinder  teeth  are  able  to  receive 

with  AristodemusT  who  was  notorious  for  ^"ij^^  ^^'TvTV^'^^k  ^'^"TJf  7k  **  *k^^  l^"i' 

,..,..          /•   V.1  •   1  •         I,  \'^             1  receive;    or  that  the  mouth,   through   which 

his  irreligious    frcethinking    habits  ;   and  creatures  take  in  all  that  they  desire,  is  placed 

. near  the  eyes  and  the  nose: all  these 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.   11-13:    RawUnson's   Herodotus,  things  that  are  thus  providently  brought —  are 

vol.  ii.  pp.  14-17.  y^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  whether  they  are  the  works  of 

f  PhcBdo,  p.  96,  edit.  Staph.     Is  it  possibly  to  chance  or  design  ? 

Bome  early  speculations  of  Socrates  in  natural  history  *'vl.  No,  by  Jupiter,  but  if  one  looks  at  it  in 

tliat  Aristophanes  alludes  in  the  absurd  passage  this  way,  these  things  do  certainly  seem  like 

about  the  ffcp.,  (Clouds,  148  et  seq.,  ed.  Dind.,)  or  the  work  of  some  wise  and  creature-loving  arti- 

was  he  talking  unmitigated  nonsense  ?  ficer.     51  The  implanting  in  them  a  desire  for 

"  mscipU.           This  is  the  question,  offspring,  implanting  in  mothers  a  love  of  bring- 

As  it  was  put  but  now  to  Ch.Trephon    ^  l'^^  ^JP 'heir  young  and  m  those  who  are  nour- 

By  our  great  master  Socrates  to  answer-  l^^^^  ^^^«  &r^test  desire  for  life  and  the  greatest 

How  many  of  his  own  lengths  at  one  spring  ^^^  of  death  :  surely  these  also  seem  like  the 

A  flea  can  hop ;  for  we  did  see  one  vault  contnvances  of  some  one  designing  that  there 

From  Chierephon's  black  eyebrow  to  the  head  should  be  living  creatures  ?"     {Memor.  book  i. 

Of  the  philosopher.  ch.  4.) 
Strepsiaden.            And  how  did  t'other 

Contrive  to  measure  this  ?  In  this  passage  we  have,  as  we  believe, 

Disciple.                    Most  accurately :  the  first  distinct  Statement  of  the  relation 

He  dipped  the  l^^^ff/^^;; '^. '"^'^  of  ends  to  means  in  the  natural  world,  and 

Which,  hardening  into  sandals  as  it  cooleo,  -,                         a^t_i_        it 

Gave  him  the  space  by  rule  infaUible."  of  the  arguments  to  be  based  thereon. 

Mitchell,  Hence  there  take  their  rise  two   great 
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lines  of  thought,  or  mther  tivo  distinct 
applications  of  one  and  tlie  same  thought. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  relation  has  been 
used  to  prove  soinothing  about  the  maker 
from  the  thing  made  ;  and  thus  forms  the 
whole  basis  of  the  great  argument  from 
design  in  natural  theology  —  that  argu- 
ment wliich,  thus  sketched  in  outline  by 
Socrates,  has  in  after-times  been  filled  up 
and  adorned  with  a  "jjreat  wealth  of  illus- 
tration  bv  Cicero  and  Seneca  amon^rst  the 
ancients,  and  by  such  writers  as  Ray,  and 
I3i)yle,  and  Derham,  and  Paley,  amongst 
the  moderns. 

0;i  the  other  hand,  in  the  firm  grasp 
whicli  we  find  in  this  {)assage  of  the  rela- 
tion betwoeii  means  and  end  lies  involved 
the  whole  of  what  we  now  understand  by 
teleological  anatomy — that  portion  of  the 
science  which  includes  all  the  most  bril- 
liant discoveries  of  Cuvier,  and  those  who 
have  followed  in  the  same  line  of  research. 
For  if  there  be  such  a  relation  between 
means  and  end,  then  we  may  argue  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  from  any  giv(Mi 
means  to  the  end ;  aiid,  again,  from  this 
end  to  other  m^ans ;  and  in  this  simple 
process  of  ascent  and  descent  lies  the 
whole  method  of  this  branch  of  the 
science.  Let  us  suppose  tlie  jaw-bone  of 
some  extinct  quadruped  is  before  ns,  and 
we  find  tliat  its  molar  teeth  are  trenchant 
and  knife-like  ;  from  this  moans  we  argue 
to  an  end  of  the  creature,  namely,  its  car- 
nivorous habits;  and  from  this  end,  thus 
ascertained,  we  travel  again  down  to 
other  means,  namely,  the  form  of  its  feet, 
which  we  are  sure  must  have  been,  not 
lioofs,  but  claws.  Now  in  this  simple 
ilhistration,  and  in  every  like  reasoning, 
liowever  complicated  it  may  appear,  there 
is  but  one  postulate  —  we  mean  the  rela- 
tion of  means  to  end ;  and  though  to  use 
it  now  seem  an  axiom,  it  was  not  always 
so ;  and  to  the  clear  enunciation  of  it  by 
Socrates,  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 
we  suspect  natural  s(»ience,  no  less  than 
natural  theology,  to  be  under  no  slight 
obligation. 

Xext  in  our  survey  we  come  to  Aris- 
totle, the  greatest  name  in  natural  history 
amongst  the  ancients,  as  in  well-nigh  every 
other  department  of  human  thought.  Tli's 
works  on  this  subject,  mutilatc»d  "and  im- 
perfect as  they  now  are,  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient claim  to  a  foremost  rank  amongst 
the  heritors  of  fame ;  but  to  hav(j  been 
the  f*)under  of  comparative  anatomv,  the 
most  accurate  systoraatixer  of  the  animal 


kingdom,  and  the  most  scientific  of  all 
ancient  naturalists,  is  but  a  by-work  tor 
the  mind  of  Aristotle,  and  constitates  a 
claim  to  renown  that  is  almost  lost  in 
the  magnitude  of  his  other  &me.  Ho  not 
only  studied  an  immense  variety  of  species, 
he  arranged  them  with  that  Rjstematizing 
genius  which  is  one  of  Aristotle^a  chief 
characteristics ;  so  that,  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  Baron  Cuvier,*  "  the  principal 
divisions  which  naturalists  still  follow  in 
the  animal  kingdom  arc  duo  to  Aristotle, 
and  ho  had  already  pointed  out  several 
which  have  recently  been  again  adopted 
after  having  once  been  improperly  aban- 
doned ;  he  is  the  most  patient  scrutiniser 
into  the  habits  of  animals,  the  most  skill- 
ful and  scientific  of  ancient  comparative 
anatomists." 

There  is  one  quality  in  Aristotle  which 
we  suspect  has  done  more  than  any  other 
to  bring  the  minds  of  other  men  into  sub- 
jection  to  his  —  and  that  is  the  infinitude 
of  his  powers  of  exact  observation.  One 
perpetually  rises  from  his  pages  with  a 
sense  that  every  thing  which  one  ever  has 
seen  or  thought,  or  ever  can  sec  or  think, 
was  known  to  Aristotle,  and  is  to  be 
found  somewhere  in  his  works.  What  is 
the  use  of  troubling  to  unravel  nature,  or 
examine  and  chronicle  facts,  when  yon 
have  a  perfect  index  and  schedule  of 
all  nature  and  of  all  facts  in  the  mas- 
ter's works  —  when,  in  fine,  you  have 
every  thing  duly  folded  up  and  indorsed, 
and  put  into  its  right  pigeon-hole? 
Turn  to  the  Organon^  and  you  have 
all  logic;  or  to  the  MorcUsy  and  you 
have  every  thought  and  every  difficulty 
that  ever  occurred  to  you  in  your  most 
s|)oculative  moments;  and  yet  such  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  practical  every-day 
alfairs  as  makes  one  almost  believe  Aris- 
totle must  have  been  looking  over  one's 
shoulder  all  througli  life,  and  jotted  down 
notes  of  all  one's  doubts  and  difficulties. 
In  his  natural  history  it  is  just  the  same ; 
you  find  speculations  of  the  most  abstruse 
kind,  and  at  the  same  time  observations 
on  the  mr)st  familiar  facts— Hliscussions,  for 
instance,  whether  birth  bo  for  the  sake  of 
being  or  being  for  the  sake  of  birth  ;  and 
.again,  notes  about  the  horrid  night-wul- 
ings  of  the  cats,  and  dogs  eating  grass  as 
medicine — and  all  these  alike  put  into 
their  rank  and  place.  The  universe  at 
first  seems  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  heap 
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and  medley  of  things;  whilst  Aristotle 
»eem9  a  well-ordered  maseiim  of  all  that 
Is  valuable  in  it.  .  Why  be  immersed  in 
matter  and  picking  over  the  dust-heap  of 
creation,  when  every  thing  of  value  is 
already  got  out  and  arran^jed  in  the  pro- 
[>er  place  within  ?  This  feeling  will  steal 
over  even  a  modern  reader  of  the  Stagy- 
rite  now  and  then,  and  we  are  sure  it  was 
one  great  source  of  the  despotism  he  ex- 
erted over  the  middle  ages.  The  most 
observant  of  all  men  put  a  stop  to  observ- 
ation—  he  had  done  the  work  for  man- 
kind ;  and  his  followers,  stunned  with  the 
magnitude  of  his  inquiries,  abandoned  his 
method  in  despair,  and  studied,  not  his 
objects  of  study,  but  himself. 

Aristotle  has  but  little  about  induction 
in  his  logic ;  but  his  method  in  physical 
science  is  as  inductive  as  Lord  Bacon's. 
His  prejudice  against  the  ideas  of  Plato 
must  have  led  him  in  this  direction,  and 
so  seconded  what  was  evideiuly  the  native 
bent  of  his  genius.  "  Every  where,"  says 
Baron  Cuvier,  in  the  article  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  "  Aristotle  ob- 
serves facts  with  attention ;  he  compares 
them  with  acuteness,  and  seeks  to  ascend 
towards  their  common  ground ;  thus  his 
Poetics  is  founded  upon  the  works  of 
FTomer  and  the  great  tragedians ;  his 
Politics  upon  the  constitutions  of  a  great 
nnmber  of  Greek  and  barbarian  govern- 
ments ;  and  his  Natural  History  upon 
those  infinite  observations  which  the 
crenerous  assistance  of  Alexander  enabled 
him  to  make." 

To  give  some  notion  of  the  character 
of  Aristotle's  zoological  studies,  we  trans- 
late the  opening  chapter  of  his  Natural 
History : 

"  The  differences  of  animals  arc  accordinj^  to 
their  modes  of  life,  their  actions,  their  charac- 
ters, and  their  part??,  concerning  which  we  will 
speak  generally  at  first — and  afterwards  we  will 
discuss  them  in  relation  to  each  species  in  par- 
ticular. The  differences,  according  to  their 
modes  of  life,  their  actions,  and  their  characters, 
are  such  as  these — that  some  of  them  are  water 
animabt,  some  land.  The  water  animals  are  so 
in  a  two-fold  manner :  some  because  they  pa.ss 
their  lives  and  gain  their  subsistence  in  the 
water,  and  inhale  and  exhale  the  water,  and 
when  deprived  of  it  are  no  longer  able  to  live,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  of  the  fishes ;  whilst  there 
are  other  creatures  which  gain  their  subsistence 
and  p.iss  their  time  in  the  water,  but  neverthe- 
less do  not  inhale  water,  but  air,  and  rear  their 
young  out  of  the  former  element.  Of  this  kind 
are  many  footed  creatures,  as  the  otter  and  the 
latak  and  the  crocodile ;  and  wingod  animals,  as 


the  shag  and  the  diver ;  and  fooUess  creaturep, 
as  the  water-serpent  Some  animals  gain  the ir 
subsistence  in  the  water,  and  are  unable  to  live 
out  of  it,  but  yet  inhale  neither  air  nor  water, 
like  the  jelly-fish  and  shellfish.  Again,  of 
water  animals,  some  arc  marine,  some  fiuvial, 
some  dwelling  in  salt  marshes,  and  others  in 
fresh  marshes,  as  the  frog  and  the  water-lizard ; 
and  of  the  marine  animals,  some  are  of  the  deep 
water,  some  of  the  shore,  some  of  the  rocks. 
And  of  land  animals,  some  take  in  and  give  out 
the  air,  which  is  called  inhaling  and  exhaling, 
as  man  and  all  the  land  animals  which  have 
lungs ;  but  some  do  not  take  in  the  air,  and  yet 
live  and  get  their  food  on  the  land,  as  the  wasp 
and  the  bee  and  the  other  insects.  I  call  those  ani- 
mals insects  which  have  incisions  along  the  body, 
either  on  the  upper  side,  or  both  on  the  upper 
and  on  the  lower  side.  Of  land  animals,  many, 
as  I  have  said,  get  their  food  from  the  water ; 
but  of  water  animals,  which  take  in  sea-water, 
not  one  gets  its  food  from  the  land.  Some 
animals,  in  the  first  states  of  development,  live  in 
the  water,  and  afterwards  change  into  other 
forms,  and  live  out  of  it,  as  occurs  with  the 
caddis-worms  on  rivers  —  for  from  them  come 
the  flies.  Again,  some  animals  are  stationary, 
others  locomotive.  The  stationary  animals  are 
in  the  water ;  for  not  a  single  land  animal  is 
stationary.  In  the  water  many  animals  live  by 
adhesion,  as  many  kinds  of  shell-fish.  It  seems 
that  even  the  sponge  has  some  sensation,  an 
evidence  of  which  is,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
tear  it  off,  if  the  movement  is  not  made  stealthi- 
ly, as  they  say.  Some  animals  both  adhere  and 
go  free,  as  a  certain  kind  of  the  so-called  jelly- 
fish ;  for  some  of  these  getting  free  at  night,  take 
their  nourishment  And  many  animals  are  free, 
but  incapable  of  motion,  as  shell-fish  and  the 
so-called  holothuria.  Some  animals  are  swim- 
ming, as  fish  and  the  molluscs  and  soft-shelled 
animals,  as  the  lobsters ;  others  are  walking,  as 
the  class  of  crabs — ^for  this,  though  a  water  ani- 
mal, naturally  walks.  Of  land  animals,  some  are 
winged,  as  birds  and  bees ;  and  these,  again,  dif- 
fer amongst  themselves  in  a  certain  way,  for  some 
are  footed  ;  and  of  the  footed  animals,  some  are 
walking,  some  are  creeping,  some  wriggling ; 
but  not  one  of  them  is  solely  winged,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  fish  is  solely  capable  of 
swimming ;  for  even  the  animals  whose  wings 
are  of  skin,  walk,  and  a  bat  has  feet,  and  a  seal 
truncated  feet  And  some  birds  are  weak- 
footed,  which  are  therefore  called  the  footless 
bird,  (the  swift ;)  for  tliis  little  hird  is  strong- 
winged  ;  and  almost  all  the  birds  that  are  like 
it  are  strong-winged,  but  weak-footed,  as  the 
swallow  and  the  martin ;  for  all  these  birds  are 
alike  in  habits  and  in  their  wings,  and  are  simi- 
lar in  appearance.  But  the  swift  makes  its 
appearance  the  whole  season,  whilst  the  martin 
is  seen  and  taken  only  when  it  is  wet  in  the 
summer,  for,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  rare  bird. 
Many  animals  are  capable  both  of  walking  and 
of  flying.  There  are  also  the  following  differ- 
ences as  to  their  modes  of  life  and  their  actions. 
Some  animals  are  gpregarious,  others  solitary, 
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both  of  footed  animals,  wingod  animals,  and 
swimming  uniaials ;  and  some  are  both  gre«»ari- 
ous  and  solitnry.  And  of  both  these  kinds, 
some  are  political  animals,  others  are  disunited. 
The  gregarious  are  such  as,  amongst  birds,  the 


and  brave  and  well  bom,  like  the  lion ;  othen 
noble  and  fierce  and  crafty,  like  the  wolf ;  for 
that  is  well-born  which  is  sprung  from  a  good 
race ;  but  that  is  noble  which  will  not  d^mrt 
from  its  own  nature.     And  some  are  inquisitive 


pigeon  kind,  the  crane,  and  the  swan ;  but  of  |  and  mischievous,   like  the  fox ;  others  higk- 
thc  birds  of  prey,  none  are  gregarious ;  and    spirited  and  loving  and  fiiwning,  like  the  dog ; 


amongst  swimming  animals,  many  kinds  of 
fishes,  as  those  which  they  call  the  dromas,  tlie 
tunny,  the  palamydc,  and  the  amie ;  but  man  Ls 
both  gregarious  and  solitary.     Those  animals 


others  are  mild  and  tameable,  like  the  elephant ; 
others  are  modest  and  ever  on  the  watch,  like 
the  goose ;  others  envious  and  vain,  like  the 
peacock.     But  of  all  living  things,  man  alone  ia 


arc  political  amongst  whom  the  work  of  all  is  i  deliberative;  many  animals  share   in   memorj 
some  one  common  thing,  which  is  not  the  case  i  and  the  power  of  learning,  but  to  exercise  re- 


with  all  the  gregarious  animals.  Such  arc 
min,  the  bee,  the  wasp,  the  ant,  the  crane ;  and 
of  these,  some  are  under  rulers,  some  without 
any  government,  as  the  crane  and  the  bee  kind 
are  under  rulers,  the  ant  and  very  many  others 
without  government  Some,  both  of  the  gre- 
g.irious  and  of  the  solitary  animals,  are  local. 


power  ot  learnmg, 
membrance  no  other  being  save  man  is  able.*** 

Few  things,  perhaps,  show  more  vividly 
Aristotle's  Hcicntific  instincts  in  natunJ 
history  than  his  appreciation  of  t)ie  real 
character  and  relations  of  the  aberrant 
forms  of  animals.     We  have,  in  the  pas- 


others  are  migratory      And  some  are  carnivo-  ;  already  quoted,  seen  how  he  appre- 

rous,   others    truit-eatmg,   others    omnivorous,      •  ^^       *i      i    *  j     .    j       u      u-.- 

others  feeding  on  particular  things,  as  the  bee  :  «|^^^^^  ^*»«   ^''^^  ^.^  %  q"?^J«P«^d=    *>«   ^ 
and  spider  kinds ;  for  the  former  use  for  food    elsewhere   described    with    accuracy   the 
honey  and  a  few  other  sweet  things,  and  spiders 
livo  by  preying  on  flies ;  and  other  animals  use 
fish   as   their   food.     Some  anim?ils  hunt,  and 


positions  of  the  whales  as  mammiferous 
and  viviparous  aninials,  and  as  breathing 
,  air  like  ordinary  quadrupeds.  Tlie  notices 
some  store  their  food,  and  some  do  not  Some  '  which  he  has  given  of  the  seal  are  still 
have  dwellings,  others  no  houses.  Of  those  more  curious  and  interesting ;  he  not  only 
hivmg  dwellmgs  the  mole,  the  mouse,  the  ant,    .  •  nnrticukr  and    we  believe 

the  bee,  are  examples  ;  whilst  many  insects  and    ^^^  ^7®"  f  p.irticuiar  ana,  we  oeiievB, 

quadrupeds  have  no  houses.     Again,  as  to  their  p^^*'^^^^  »^^*^«*^  f  ^^^  }'^^^^  ^"^  ^®  f  ^O'^* 

localities,  some  are  dwellers  in  holes,  as  the  ">  <>"<5  passage  how  the  fins  are  the  bomo- 

lizird  and  the  snake;  some  above  ground,  as  loGfuesof  the  foet  of  ordinary  quad  nipeds; 

the  horse  and  the  dog.     And  some  burrow  although,  as  he  remarks,  the  hinder  ones 

holes,  and  others  do  not;  and  some  are  noc-  assume  a  form  very  similar  to  the  tail  in 

turnal,  as  the  owl  and  the  bat ;  and  some  live  the  fishes.     In  another  passage  he  adduces 

m  the  light.     Again,  there  are  the  t;iine  and  the  ^^^^  chai-acter  of  its  teeth  as  an  evidence 

wild;  some  perpetually,  as  man  and  the  mule,  t' •*     i    •                   •      i    i       i                  *   j 

which  are  always  tame,  and  others  wild,  as  the  ^^.  \^^  ,l>^'in^^-'i»  an»mal  ^^osely  connected 

panther  and  the  wolf.     Others  are  capable  of  ^^'^"^  ^"^  "'^^^■•''  5  ^^  another  he  acoounta 

being  quickly  tamed,  as  the  elephant     Again,  for  the  absence  of  an  external  ear  pos- 

in  another  way ;  for  all  races  which  are  tame  sessed  by  ordinary  quadrupeds,  on   the 

are  also  wild,  as  horses,  oxen,  pigs,  sheep,  goits,  ground  that  the  purpose  of  such  an  ear 

dogs.     S;)mc  have  the  power  of  making  a  noise ;  being   to    collect  the  movements  of  the 

some  are  voiceless  ;  others  are  endowed  with  j^j,.  (^  ^.^^i j  ^e  useless  to  an  animal  living, 

voice;    and  of  these,   some  have  a  language, ^ 


.    -        ,  ,,  ,     ,  ,    .  — ^^ —  chapter  of  Ariatotle*s  tract  on  Xenorr 

smg  or  talk  most  when  rearing  their  young,  and  Recollection,  is  a  very  interesting,  and,  m«v 

Some  croat'.ires  haunt  the  fields,  as  the  wood-  think,  just  observation,  on  the  oomparative  psychdo- 

pigcon ;    others  the  hills,  as  the  hippoe ;  and  gy  of  man  and  the  lower  animals.    Fallcr,  In  Ui 

others  consort  with  man,  as  tlie  pigeon.     .     .     .  chapter  on  Memory,  in  The  Holy  State,  has  the  auM 

Moreover,  some  animals  are   given  to  defend  remark.     Afler  observing  tlmt  memory  is  "  two-lbid, 

themselves,  others  to  keep  watch  against  danger,  one  the  simple  retention  of  things,  the  other  a  rs- 

Those  are  defensive,  which  either  make  attacks  gaining  of  them  when  foigottcn,"  he  goes  on  to  nj : 

on  others  or  defend  themselves  when  wronged ;  *'  '^^"^  creatures  equal,  if  not  exceed,  man  in  a  ban 

those  arc  watchful,  which  have  something  in  retentive  memory.    Through  how  many  Ubyriirthi 

thv^mselves  which  is  a  means  of  escape  from  of  woods,  without  any  other  due  of ^read  tbn 

suffering.     With  the  following  distinctions  also  '^^^""5^  *S  '"?\u° S  'r!n  T**"^  ^  retnmtoher 

do  animTds  differ  as  to  their  character ;  for  some  ™"::5i,,"rd  ^  rd.  n!  '^}^^V'^^^n^l!r!Si 

.re  mild  and  hard  to  enrage,  and  not  obstinate  r>^iTt;;;lra^'^^^^^^^^                                 5! 

like  the  ox ;  others  passionate  and  obstinate  and  of  air,  stcadilv  steer  herself  home,  without  bdp  of 

stupiJ,  like  the  wiU-boar.     Others  are  prudent  cird  or  compass !    But  these  can  not  play  an  afto^ 

and  fearful,  like  the  stag  and  the  hare ;  others  game,  and  recover  what  thev  have  fbfgotteo,  wUA 

moan  and  crally,  like  serpents ;  others  generous  is  done  by  the  meditation  of  dlaooune." 
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not  in  the  air,  but  the  water,  (/V  Gen, 
An.  lib.  V.  c.  2.) 

bi  this  point  of  view,  his  discussion  of 
the  relations  of  the  ostrich,  tlie  mMt  quad^ 
ruped-Iikc  of  all  birds,  is  very  carious: 

"  The  African  ostrich."  he  siys,  "  has  thi 
(H^ns  in  part  of  &  bird,  in  part  of  a  quadruped 
For,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  quadrupeil,  it  liui 
wintis;  and  inasmuch  m  it  is  not  a  bird,  itdoei. 
not  flj  in  tlie  air,  and  its  wings  arc  uscli'!^  foe 
flight  and  covered  with  tiair.  Horeovcr,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  quadruped  it  has  upper  eje- 
lasheK,  and  the  parts  about  the  head  and  the 
wppor  parts  of  the  neck  are  bare,  bo  tliat  its  eye- 
lashes appear  more  hair;  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
bird,  its  loKcr  ptrts  arc  covered  with  feathers. 
and  it  has  two  feet  lilie  a  bird,  but  clovcn-lioofed 
like  a  quadruped,  for  it  has  not  claws,  but 
hoofs.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  its  si7«  U 
tli.1t  not  of  •  bird  but  of  a  quadruped.  For, 
generally  spciking,  it  is  neoes.aary  tlmt  the  bIzp 
of  birds  should  be  very  small ;  for  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  body  of  preat  mass  to  be  moved  through 
the  ««■."— i)#  Part.  Anim.  lib.  iv.  c.  13. 

Allowing  for  a  little  cxa;;gur.tlioii  in  the 
Htntemcnt  that  this  bird  is  cloven-lioofud, 
this  account  is  substantially  accurate ;  and 
it  in  curious  to  find  Guvicr,  in  his  Regiie 
Anitrud,  reproducing,  not  only  scvcml  of 
thf  statements  in  a  not  di».sirnilar  form, 
but  giving  the  like  reason  with  Aristotle 
foi-  tTio  ostrich's  incapacity  to  fly. 

By  the  side  of  that  anatomy  whicli 
takes  cognizance  of  the  final  causes  of  the 
different  animal  forms,  there  has  sprung 
up,  and  at  length  reached  a  deHnite  de- 
velopment, another  anatomy,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  forms  of  animal  life,  as  ab- 
stracted frotn  nil  consideration  of  the  ends 
to  which  they  are  applied  —  that  science 
which  ia  known  a^  morphology.  This  ' 
Litter  science  lias  grown  up  as  it  were  by 
necessity,  because  U  has  been  found  that 
the  law  of  final  causes  will  not  account ; 
for  nil  the  facta  that  need  accounting  for, 
and  that  under  all  reasonings  from  final 
causes  there  lies  an  assumption,  for  a  long 
while  understood,  and  now  at  length  ex- 
pressed, of  a  community  or  identity  of 
form,  except  so  far  as  varied  by  the  di- 
Tcrse  final  causes.  Tims,  for  example,  if 
I  find  a  single  bone  of  some  extinct  qua- 
druped, and  find  certain  differences  be- 
tween it  and  its  nearest  known  ally,  which 
involve  a  difference  of  food  or  habitat,  or 
mode  of  life,  I  shall  conclude  that  there 
were  certain  differences  in  form  corre- 
■ponding  with  these  differences  of  food, 
or  habitat  or  life;  but,  except  to  that  ex- 
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I  tent,  the  animal  I  should  reconstruot  would 
he  alike  in  form.  Such  reasoning  is  found 
by  expeiiencc  to  bo  sound  ;  and  whilst  at 
first  sight  it  may  appear  to  proceed  on  the 
I  purposes  of  the  animal  structure  alone,  it 
I  does  in  lact  involve  and  assume  another 
I  principle,  namely  that  of  a  conimunity  of 
;  form,  or  type,  irrespective  of  the  identity 
I  of  end.  And  this  community  of  type  we 
every  where  find  throughout  nature :  wo 
I  find  it  first  running  throughout  all  the 
members  of  the  different  kingdoms  of  na- 
I  ture,  and  secondly,  running  through  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  same  animal  or 
plant.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  all  tli« 
:  infinite  variety  of  the  forms  of  the  fiowen 
of  phanerogamous  plants  developed  out 
.  of  a  few  simple  forms,  the  stamens,  tha 
I  petals,  and  so  forth  ;  and  we  find,  agjun, 
that  ail  the  parts  of  every  plnnt  are  hut 
I  niodiiicaliotis  of  one  and  the  same  simple 
.  part,  namely,  the  leaf;  and  the  same 
,  might  easily  be  illustrated  with  regard  to 
quadrupeds  and  the  vertebra,  as  the  sim- 
plest element  of  their  structure.  But  wc 
should  bo  wandering  too  far  from  our 
purpose  into  this  most  inviting  part  of 
natural  history,  which  seeks  out,  amidst 
the  varying  phenomena  the  ideals  of  na- 
ture, the  creative  thoughts  of  the  Creator 
—if  we  may  so  dare  to  say  ;  which  makes 
one  feel  that  in  the  plan  of  nature  order 
and  beauty  stand  far  above  even  it«  own 
glorious  and  unselfish  utilitarianism. 

Did  Aristotle  know  any  thing  about 
this  part  of  natural  history?  We  .insiver 
that  the  homologies  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  human  frame  did  not  entirely  es- 
cape his  observation  ;  and  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  IlUtary 
of  Animals  he  has  some  curious  observa- 
tions on  the  relations  of  its  parts,  compar- 
ing the  upper  and  the  lower,  the  fore  aud 
the  hind,  and  the  right  and  the  left,  re- 
spectively. But  into  the  higher  law  of 
morphology,  that  which  depends  on  a  re- 
cognition of  form  as  distinct  from  the  end, 
he  had  no  insight. 

He  who  compares  the  natural  history 
of  the  modems  with  that  of  the  ancients, 
even  in  its  most  scientifio  dovelopmmit, 
will  of  course  bo  struck  with  the  vast  ad- 
vance made  in  the  collection  and  compari- 
son of  facts,  the  correction  of  errors,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  means  and  me- 
thod of  observation.  But  ho  will  bo 
struck  too  with  another  thought,  which 
it  will  be  well  for  him  also  to  ponder — we 
mean,  that  almost  all  the  great  ultimate 
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questions  which  presented  themselves  to 
toe  ancients  present  themselves  to  us  also 
in  nearly  the  same  form,  and  with  nearly 
the  same  difficulties  attending  their  so- 
lution. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  groat  question 
about  the  development  of  animal  life  and 
form,  how  far  the  need  has  gone  before 
and  caused  the  development,  or  the  de- 
velopment has  preceded  and  owed  its 
origin  to  design — the  question,  we  mean, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  popularly 
raised  by  the  Vestiges  of  Creation — was 
familiar  to  the  ancient  naturalists ;  and 
there  were  among  them,  as  among  us,  two 
parties,  the  one  for  and  the  other  against 
what  we  may  call  the  development  the- 
ory. Thus  Aristotle  (De  Partibua  An, 
lib.  i.  c.  1)  says  that  the  first  natural  philo- 
sophers held,  "  that  from  water  running 
into  the  body  the  stomach  arose,  and  all 
the  organs  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
food ;  and  that  by  the  passage  of  the 
breath  the  nostrils  were  rent  open." 
From  this  view  he  expresses  his  dissent, 
and  sums  up  his  conception  of  the  matter 
in  the  very  Aristotelian  remark :  "  That 
birth  is  for  the  sake  of  being,  and  not 
being  for  the  sake  of  birth."  But  the  de- 
debate  still  survived,  and  reiippears  among 
the  Roman  naturalists.  Lucretius  has  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  in  a  way  which  might 
at  first  sight  be  confounded  with  the  views 
of  the  Stagyrite,  because  he  does  not  put 
the  use  before,  but  after  the  creation  of 
the  organ ;  but  the  motive  with  which  this 
is  done  is  essentially  different,  because  Lu- 
cretius conceives  the  organ  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  use,  not  by  design  and  with  a 
view  to  the  use,  but  by  accident  only,  the 
use  being  a  thing  purely  casual. 

The  modem  doctrine  of  development 
tells  us,  as  has  been  often  said,  that  we 
are  only  fishes  in  a  higher  stage,  and  that  [ 


I  we  each  have  been  a  fish  ourselves.  Now 
'  Plutarch  lias  a  story  which  forcibly  recallt 
this  statement  of  the  modem  doctrine; 
for  he  tells  us  that  Anaximandcr  taught 
that  mankind  were  originally  born  of 
fishes ;  and  that  when  they  had  been 
nourished  up  and  became  ablo  to  help 
themselves  —  reached  a  proper  stage  of 
development,  to  use  more  modern  fatil-^ 
guage — they  were  then  cast  forth,  and 
took  to  the  land ;  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son the  philosopher  affirmed  fishes  to  be 
the  father  and  mother  of  mankind,  and 
on  that  ground  forbade  the  eating  of 
them.  We  wonder  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  discover  the  secret  author  of 
the  Vestiges  by  a  general  invitation  of  all 
the  savans  of  the  country  to  a  white-bait 
dinner. 

The  spontaneous  generation  of  animals 
is  another  of  those  ultimate  questions  in 
natural  science  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Every  schoolboy,  at  least  of  the  type 
with  which  Lord  JVIacaulay  was  finniliar, 
remembers  the  recipe  which  Virgil  gives 
in  the  fourth  Georgic  for  the  produotioa 
of  bees  where  the  hive  may  have  lost  its 
usual  colony,  whereby  a  brood  of  insects 
is  raised  from  the  blood  of  the  slaughter 
ed  heifer : 

**  Intcrea  toncris  tcpefactus  in  ossibns  hmnor 
^'Estuat :  et  viscnda  modis  animalia  mirii^ 
Trunca  pedum  primo,  moz  et  stridentia 

niSy 
MLsccntur,  tcnucmque  magis,  magis  aen 

punt, 
Donee,  ut  o^stavis  cffusus  nuhibus  imber, 
Enipcre.*'  Georgia^  iv.  M6b 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  lines  and 
not  to  recall  the  acari  which  Mr.  Croflw 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  developing  sa 
the  stoue  in  his  galvanic  battery;  and 
the  question  raised  by  the  two  narradra 
is  identically  the  same. 
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TRICENTENARY    OF    THE    SCOTTISH    REFORMATION. 


On  the  firet  of  August,  1660,  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  met  at  Edinburgh.  No 
0ooner  had  the  various  initiatory  forms 
been  disposed  of,  and  business  had  begun, 
than  all  minds  and  hearts  in  the  assembly 
were  thrown  into  one  subject,  and  that 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  have  the 
Protestant  Faith  established  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  realm.  Deep  and  savage 
murmurs  were  ever  and  anon  heard  from 
the  Highland  chiefs  and  a  few  Lowland 
lairds,  against  the  bald,  parvenn^  uncero- 
monial,  unimposing,  pietism  which  ob- 
tained, stripped  as  it  was  of  prelate,  priest, 
and  altar.  But  there  was  no  withstand- 
ing the  pressure  from  without,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  August,  after  very  little 
more  than  a  fortnight's  consideration,  the 
lieformation  was  proclaimed  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  began  to  be  established 
throughout  the  land,  with  its  plain  pastor 
and  schoolmaster  for  each  parish,  pretty 
much  after  the  same  ecclesiastical  form 
which  now  exists. 

That  was  a  great  fact  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  and  well  docs  it  become  the 
Scottish  people  to  stand  still  and  consider 
it  Old  superstitions,  old  associations,  an 
imposing  ritual,  and  a  venerable  hierar- 
chy, religious  beliefs  and  religious  antipa- 
thies, all  were  swept  aside  to  enable  a 
simpler,  stronger,  sterner  faith  to  do  its 
work  in  the  construction  of  the  national 
character.  And  that  it  has  nobly  and 
successfully  labored  will  not  be  doubted 
by  any  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
Scotland's  progress,  the  habits  of  the 
people,  the  opposition  it  has  had  to  meet, 
and  the  results  with  which  the  activities 
of  the  Scotch,  in  all  quartersof  the  world, 
and  in  all  departments  of  industry,  have 
been  crowned. 

It  was  a  noble  idea,  from  whomsoever 
it  originated,  that  of  holding  a  series  of 
emphatic  services  in  Edinburgh,  com- 
memorative of  the  goodness  of  (jrod,  and 
expressive  of  unswerving  confidence  in 


Protestant  principles,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century  of  the  Reformation.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  the  people 
were  too  much  engaged  in  watching  the 
retrogressive  tendencies  of  their  rulers 
and  partisans,  to  think  of  glorying  much 
in  their  liberty.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  the  painful  memories  of 
1745  were  still  too  fresh  in  men's  minds, 
and  the  well-known  lingering  regard 
which  clung  to  the  fallen  House  of  the 
Stuarts,  made  Christians  wisely  hold  to 
their  privileges  without  parading  their 
profession.  Circumstances  are  now  en- 
tirely changed.  Loyalty  to  our  beloved 
Queen  b  now  as  deep-rooted  and  enthu- 
siastic in  the  Highland  mind  as  ever  exist- 
ed for  Charlie;  and  in  the  Lowlands, 
scriptural  views  of  the  king -rights  of 
Christ  in  his  Church,  and  attachment  to 
Victoria  as  sovereign  in  the  state,  were 
never  more  fully  appredated,  or  happily 
maintained. 

Yet  there  are  phases  of  Scottish  society 
specially  calling  for  such  a  Commemora- 
tion. Many  or  the  aristocracy  have  im- 
bibed the  views  held  by  the  Tractarian 
party  in  the  Church  of  England^ — identi- 
cal in  every  sense  with  the  Laudian  Epis- 
copacy, which  has  throughout  character- 
ized the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and 
on  account  of  which  new  energy,  bustle, 
and  expectancy  now  pervade  that  body. 
Some  Scottish  nobles  have  gone  over  en- 
tirely to  llome,  affording  a  pretext  to 
Popery  for  putting  forth  new  claims  to 
public  confidence  —  building  on  the  for- 
getfulness  of  the  people  concerning  the 
past.  While  the  influx  of  Irish  into  the 
mdustrial  districts  of  the  country  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  uneducated,  not  to  be 
touched  by  the  ordinary  means  of  instruc- 
tion existing  for  the  population  in  gene- 
ral, never  lost  sight  of  by  their  pnests, 
intermarrying  with  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Scotch,  who  also  in  their  turn  become 
priest-ridden  —  has  drawn  into  Scotland 
thousands  of  Popish  priests,  who  are  con- 
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Btantly  insinuating  themselves  among  the 
people,  and  getting  a  footing  in  districts 
wliero  formerly  their  sere  and  yellow 
look,  their  straight  hair,  their  long  sur- 
touts  and  close  waistcoats,  their  peculiar 
neckties,  and  broad  brimmers,  would  have 
made  them  nearly  as  great  curiosities  to 
the  inhabitants  as  Mungo  Park  was  to  the 
Africjms.  Thus  Romish  chapels  are  ris- 
ing up  in  dilferent  ])arts  of  the  country, 
]iomi>»h  bishops  are  appointed  to  sees, 
these  come  with  pomp  to  consecrate  their 
churches,  and  the  elements  of  a  new 
struggle  begin  to  work  in  the  bosom  of 
Scottish  life. 

The  Tricentenary  of  the  Reformation, 
in  these  circumstances,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity which  it  were  a  sin  on  the  part  of 
Scotland  to  overlook,  in  which  to  recall 
the  condition  of  the  country  under  the 
supremacy  of  Popery ;  the  darkness, 
superstition,  cruelty  and  wrong  under 
which  the  people  groaned ;  the  |>olitical 
slavery  which  existed,  and  the  social 
misery  with  which  it  was  associated. 
Nor  must  the  state  of  the  land  during  the 
reign  of  Laudian  Episcopacy  be  over- 
looked ;  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  the 
Lord's  <lay  desecration  which  they  en- 
couraged, the  persecution  with  w^hich 
they  sought  to  enforce  their  claims,  and 
the  rivers  of  blood  drawn  from  the  veins 
of  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Scotland,  which  they  caused 
to  bo  shed.  Nor  ought  the  people  to  be 
permitted  to  fori^et  that,  sweeping  as 
the  Scottish  Reformation  was,  pure  as 
compared  with  the  Reformation  in  other 
lands  it  undoubtedly  was,  still  that  it 
were  folly  to  suppose  it  were  perfect,  and 
ought  to  be  stereotyped.  Much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  it  is  because  of  the  op- 
portunity which  the  Tricentenary  Com- 
memoration affords  of  a  review  of  the  de- 
fects, as  well  as  of  the  excellences  of  the 
Reformation,  that  we  devote  a  portion  of 
our  space  to  assist  in  the  attainment  of 
this  most  desirable  object.  To  this  pur- 
pose is  this  article  devoted. 

There  is  as  little  reason  for  believin<j 
that  Paul  planted  Christianity  in  TCngland, 
as  there  is  f<)r  supposing  that  Simon  Zo- 
lotes  was  the  apostle  of  truth  to  Scotland. 
The  best-supported  theory  in  reference  to 
the  latter  is,  that  during  the  persecution 
under  Domitian,  the  twelflh  and  last  of 
the  Cajsars,  inanv  of  the  Christians  fled 
from  Italy  and  the  continent  to  our  shores 
and,  being  jiursued,  betook  themselves  to 


the  far  north  for  shelter.  This  was  abonl 
A.D.  06.  There  they  appear  to  have  labor- 
ed quietly,  assiduously,  and  with  success. 
From  an  incidental  expression  used  by 
Tertullian,  we  learn,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century  the  religion  of  Jesiu 
was  known,  and  by  numbers  received  in 
Scotland. 

It  was  not,  however,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  that  Chrutianity 
began  to  be  much  professed.    Donald  L, 
with  his  queen,  and  several  of  the  nobles, 
were   then   publicly  and  with. great  so- 
lemnity baptized.    From  that  time  he  did 
his  best  to  extirpate  idolatry,  to  establiah 
a  gospel  ministry,  and  to  turn  the  hearts 
of  his  people  to  the  Lord  —  bat  with 
limited  success.    His  constant  wars  with 
the  Romans  kept  him  from  giving  much 
of    his    attention    to    this    great    work. 
While  the  hold  which  Druidism  had  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  —  with  its  mystic 
rites  and  awe-inspiring  ceremonies — ^with 
its  numerous  and  imposing  priesthood, 
consisting  of  the  statesmen,  judges,  and 
bards,  as  well  as  spiritual  advisers  of  the 
people,  required  a  strength  and  grasp  of 
power  of  no  ordinary  description  to  ens- 
ble  the  new  religion  to  seize  upon  the 
soil.    Time  and  patience,  however,  acoom- 
plished  the  task.     New  accessions  to  the 
stafl*  of  Chiistian  missionaries  were  con- 
stantly made  during  the  Roman  perBocop 
tions ;  the  missionaries  themselves,  holy 
men,  cidtores  Dei^  known  afterwards  m 
the  Culdees,  gained  great  respect  from 
the  people ;  and  in  the  year  277^  duriitg 
the  reign  of  Cratilinth,  the  Druids  were 
expelled  the  country,  and  every  memorisi 
of  their  worship  of  any  moment  was  de- 
stroyed.    From  this  period   is  jpropeily 
dated  the  commencement  of  the  Chnstitn 
era  in  Scotland. 

For  centuries  the  |^omans,  aided  by  the 
Picts,  continued  their  wars  against  the 
Scots,  with  ever-varying  fortune.  For  i 
time  the  latter  were  driven  from  the  Low- 
lands into  the  mountain  festnesses,  or 
over  the  Channel  into  Ireland  —  an  error 
which  the  Picts  had  very  soon  oocaflon 
to  regret,  and  the  Scots  were  skgm  in- 
vited to  return.  Christianity,  meanwhitoi 
in  its  progress,  ebbed  and  nowed — now 
largely  successful,  now  sadly  deprcswd^ 
but  throughout  keeping  a  firm  hold  on 
the  public  mind.  Rome,  as  yet,  had  nft 
supremacy  in  Scotland ;  in  fict,  the  mmr 
pie  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Cnldees— the 
supcrlutcudents  among  them    being  M 
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bishops,  but  only  for  the  time  ^^  pnnd 
inter  pares,^''  afforded  no  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  an  ambition  evoked  by  an 
hierarchical  system.  Yet  the  thirst  for 
sapremacy  on  the  part  of  Popery  has 
ever  been  insatiable,  and  Scotland  was 
Dot  to  be  overlooked. 

The  occasion  seized  upon  by  the  Pope 
for  interference  with  the  churches  in  Scot- 
land, was  the  Pelagian  heresy.  That  had 
raged  for  some  time,  causing  much  heart- 
burning and  grievous  division.  At  the 
alleged  request  of  the  orthodox  party, 
Pailadius  was  sent  for.  Insinuating  him- 
self into  the  good  graces  of  the  people, 
powei*ful  in  argument,  and  successful  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  doctrinal  error,  he 
rested  not  till  he  had  obtained  the  consent 
both  of  king  and  people  to  create  an 
hierarchy,  and  place  the  Church  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rome:  This  occurred 
about  the  year  450.  Previous  to  this 
time  Fordun,  in  his  chronicle,  tells  us, 
iliat  "  the  Scots,  following  the  customs  of 
the  primitive  Church,  had  for  teachers  of 
the  faith  and  ministers  of  the  sacraments 
only  Presbyters."  Boetius  adds :  "  That 
Pailadius  was  the  first  who  exercised 
sacred  rule  among  the  Scots,  being  made 
bishop  by  the  Pope."  And  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  venerable  Bede,  who  re- 
cords: "That  unto  the  Scots,  who  be- 
lieved in  Christ,  Pailadius  was  sent  by 
the  Poj>e  as  their  first  bishop."  From 
this  time,  for  centuries,  Popery  prevailed. 

We  must  pass  over  a  long  era  of  dark- 
ness and  death,  heaving  a  sigh  and  drop- 
ping a  tear  over  the  depravity  which  could 
pervert  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  "  into 
a  system  of  spintual  bondage  and  idola- 
trous worsliip — believing  that  many  who 
lived  and  died  during  these  generations 
•  were  better  than  the  faith  they  professed 
—others,  alas !  much  worse.  But  all  was 
not  darkness.  There  were  chroniclers 
who  wove  truth  into  their  songs,  there 
were  monks  whom  Christ  met  with  in 
their  monasteries,  and  there  were  peraons 
who  were  still  able,  though  feebly,  and 
apparently  without  much  effect,  to  wit- 
ness for  God.     For  the  time  was  not  yet. 

The  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry saw  Great  Britain  simk  into  a  condi- 
tion of  the  profoundest  spiritual  gloom 
and  apathy.  The  light  of  true  religion, 
if  existing  at  all,  appears  to  have  been  so 
enshrouded  in  error,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
make  its  influence  felt.  Popery  was  then 
full-blown  and  rampant,  and  a  feaiial  con- 


dition of  things  was  the  result.  The 
courts  and  the  nobles,  both  of  England 
and  Scotland,  were  steeped  in  ignorance. 
The  bishops  and  priests  were  so  profli- 
gate that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
one  of  Rome's  own  historians,  "  the 
Church  was  worthy  only  of  the  detesta- 
tion of  posterity."  Her  Popes  were 
chargeable  with  the  grossest  in^morali- 
ties;  her  monks  and  mendicant  friars 
prowled  about  every  where,  like  beasts 
of  prey ;  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
associated  with  the  priesthood,  rottenness 
prevailed.  From  the  tenth  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Church  the  doctrine  of 
Ti'ansubstantiation,  the  dogma  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  the  baptism  of  Bells, 
the  prohibition  of  flesh  meat  on  Fridays 
and  Saturdays,  the  sale  of  Indulgences, 
Auricular  Confession,  and  the  refusal  to 
the  laity  of  the  cup  in  the  Sacrament  and 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  as  among 
the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  suflicient 
hght  shone  to  secure  their  continued 
resistance  to  Rome  —  to  punish  all  who 
fell  into  her  hands,  as  well  as  to  subdue 
or  crush  every  rising  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence in  her  own  midst,  the  infamous  In- 
quisition was  established. 

These  false  doctrines  and  foul  practices 
were  now  in  their  fullest  operation,  and 
the  power  of  Rome  seemed  absolute. 
Emperoi*s  crouched  before  the  Pope, 
kings  did  homage  at  his  feet,  countries 
were  fiefs  of  his  pontificate.  That  the 
people  should  be  in  darkness,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  only  a  natural  result ; 
that  liberty  should  be  no  more  than  a 
name,  at  such  a  time,  ought  not  to  be 
matter  of  astonishment.  It  has  ever  been 
so — it  is  so  still — wherever  priestcraft  has 
supreme  power,  the  people  are  enslaved. 
And  such  was  the  state  of  these  lands 
then.  But  God  does  not  allow  unmixed 
evil  long  to  rule  unopposed  —  darkness 
undisturbed  long  to  reign.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  it  was  when  John  Wy- 
cliffe,  "  the  star  of  the  Reformation,"  burst 
through  the  gloom,  and  began  to  teach, 
with  a  clearness  and  a  power  which  to 
this  day  occasions  wonder,  the  grand 
truths  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  The 
ground  which  from  the  first  he  occupied 
as  a  reformer  was,  the  Headship  of  Christ 
alone  in  the  Church — destroying,  in  his 
estimation,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ; 
salvation,  through  the  perfect  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  needing  no  supplemental  sacrifice 
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of  transubstantiation ;  freedom  of  Christ- 
ian worship,  thns  separating  the  Church 
from  earthly  government ;  and  the  right 
of  the  people  to  the  word  of  God,  which 
led  him  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into 
the  vernacular  tongue. 

Amid  unbounding  iniquity  Wycliffe 
stood  forth,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with 
new  wine,  and  labored  incessantly  in  de- 
nouncing the  errora  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  calling  on 
men  to  seek  salvation  alone  through  faith 
in  Christ.  Nor  was  he  long  without  fol- 
lowers. The  heart  of  these  nations 
seemed  sick  of  the  sin  and  shame  which 
passed  for  religion.  Adherents  flocked 
to  him  from  all  classes;  and  though  he 
was  twice  cited  to  appear  before  the 
emissaries  of  Rome,  by  the  great  interest 
which  his  undaunted  courage  had  secured 
on  his  side,  nothing  was  done  to  him. 
lie  died  at  his  living  of  Lutterworth, 
having  by  his  labors  i)lanted  the  pillars 
of  the  Refonnation.  His  ashes  were  dug 
up  by  his  enemies,  scattered  to  the  winds, 
and  cast  upon  tlie  waters.  Poor  spite 
towards  one  whom  they  could  not  touch 
while  he  was  living.  Yet  there  in  histo- 
ry, after  centuries,  John  Wycliffe  stands 
— the  first  Protestant  and  Puritan  ! 

The  Lollards  were  Wydiffe's  suc- 
cessors. They  went  every  where  preach- 
ing the  same  great  truths,  and  many  of 
them  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood.  Wycliffe's  Bible  made  its  way 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
seeds  of  truth  soon  became  broadcast  in 
both  countries.  Especially  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Scotland  was  this  the  case. 
So  that,  aft-er  Patrick  Hamilton,  Walter 
Mills,  George  Wishart,  and  others  had 
watered  the  word  with  their  tears  and 
prayers,  and  finally  with  their  blood  — 
when  John  Knox  began  his  great  work 
he  found  a  people  prepared  to  his  hand. 
And  such  was  the  effect  of  his  energetic 
ministrations,  that  in  a  very  few  years  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
Lowlands,  including  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  had  renounced  Popery,  and 
were  ready  to  demand,  with  him,  as  the 
established  religion  of  the  land,  the  creed 
and  the  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Reformation. 

We  must  here,  in  a  few  sentences,  ask 
the  reader's  attention,  first,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformation  in  England 
under  Elizabeth;  and,  then,  regard  its 
subsequent  institution  in  1560  in  Scotland. 
This  falls  in  with  the  order  of  events  in 


point  of  time,  as  well  as  meets  the  oljeet 
which  we  have  meanwiiile  in  view. 

Ic  was  now  a  happy  day  for  England— 
"  the  bloody  Queen  Mary "  was  dead. 
On  the  announcement  of  this  gict,  the 
Parliament  was  immediately  assembled. 
The  Commons  were  summoned  to  thebnr 
of  the  Upper  House,  and  were  informed 
that,  with  their  consent,  the  Lady  Eliia- 
beth  should  be  proclaimed  Queen.  With 
one  approving  voice  the  annnnncement 
was  met.  At  Hatfield,  Elizabeth  had 
been  reared  in  comparative  solitude. 
Hated  by  her  sister  Mary,  and  hating 
her  in  return,  she  seemed  naturally  to 
shrink  from  the  parties,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  who  had  previously  cneiicled 
the  throne,  and  had  brought  it  into  such 
disgrace.  On  the  seventeenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1558,  Elizabeth  was  proclaimed.  Six 
days  afterwards  -she  made  her  public  ep- 
trance  into  London.  No  one  ^vas  stmck 
with  her  beauty,  but  all  were  affected  bj 
her  bearing.  VVhen  a  Bible  was  pre- 
sented to  her  on  her  ])assage  through  the 
city,  she  kissed  it  and  pressed  it  to  her 
heart — holding  it  there  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  It  had  been  well  had 
she  loved  it  better,  read  it  more,  and  acted 
more  in  accordance  with  its  precepts. 

"The  new  Queen,  however,  proved 
herself  to  be  a  genuine  daughter  of  Henry 
VHI. ;  for  she  commenced  her  reign  hy 
forbidding  her  subjects  to  bo  reformed 
sooner,  and  closed  it  by  prohibiting  them 
from  beins:  reformed  lurther  than  she 
chose."  She  announced  to  the  Pope  her 
accession  to  the  throne.  Sir  Edward 
Carne,  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome, 
conveyed  the  message.  The  aged  Panl, 
who  was  then  Pope,  on  hearing  it,  broke 
through  all  restraint,  stamped  with  rage, 
declared  that  England  was  afief  of  Rome,, 
that  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate,  and  that 
it  was  excessive  temerity  for  her  to  as- 
sume the  title  and  authority  of  Queen  of 
England  without  his  leave.  This  was  a 
providential  circumstance,  for  which  onr 
coimtry  has  to  be  thankful  to  this  day. 
Eliz:ibeth,  with  all  her  £iults,  was  not  a 
woman  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  hearing  of 
the  Pope^s  conduct,  commanded  her  am- 
bassiidor  immediately  to  leave  Rome  and 
return  home.  Then  began  her  woric  of 
reestablishing  the  Refonnation. 

Taking  time  and  advice  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  Sir  William  CeciU  then  Secie- 
tary  of  State,  informed  her  Majeaty  thai 
the  largest  portion  of  the  nation. 
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nnce  her  fsither's  reign,  inclined  to  the 
Reformation.  King  Edward's  Liturgy 
was  revised  in  Council;  and  though,  to 
aatiafy  Elizabeth,  it  was  made  much  less 
decidedly  Protestant,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  June,  1550,  it  was  established  by  law, 
in  virtue  of  an  "  Act  for  the  Uniformity 
of  Common  Prayer."  A  clause  was  insert- 
ed in  this  Act,  without  which,  Elizabeth 
informed  Archbishop  Parker,  she  would 
never  have  signed  it,  empowering  her,  as 
Queen,  "  to  ordain  further  ceremonies." 
Among  other  things  it  gave  her  power  to 
create  a  Court,  infamous  to  all  posterity 
— the  history  of  a  similar  one  in  Scotland, 
during  the  Charles's,  may  be  traced  in 
blood  —  the  Court  of  High  Commission  ; 
every  member  of  which  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  take  cognizance  of  reli- 
gion. Here,  at  the  outset,  was  a  great 
blot  on  the  Reformation,  as  established 
by  Elizabeth.  She  became  Head  of  the 
Church,  took  the  place  of  the  Pope,  and 
required  all  to  subiuit  to  her  supremacy. 

Nor  was  thb  all.  Elizabeth,  acting  on 
this  authoritv,  caused  to  be  published 
fifty -three  mjunctions;  among  other 
things,  ordaining  that  priests  and  deacons 
should  not  marry  without  leave  of  the 
bishops  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  nor 
bishops  without  the  consent  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  the  high  commissioners  ;  that 
private  and  family  prayers  should  be  dis- 
couraged, and  that  all  prayer  should  be 
oiFered  in  the  churches,  where  the  Queen's 
will  was  supreme.  She  frowned  upon 
preaching,  and  established  for  the  Sab- 
bath-day the  Book  of  Sports.  Bishop 
Sandys  observes,  that  "  multitudes  of  per- 
sons did  not  hear  a  sermon  once  in  seven 
years  in  the  churches."  As  to  her  own 
religion,  Elizabeth  abjured  nothing  in 
Popery  but  submission  to  a  higher  au- 
thority than  her  own,  and  "  was  no  fur- 
ther a  Protestant  than  was  necessary  to 
make  herself  a  Pope."  In  the  Royal 
Chapel  she  had  images,  and  crucifixes, 
and  lighted  candles ;  and  when  her  chap- 
lain, on  one  occasion,  preached  against 
the  sign  of  the  Cross,  unable  to  contain 
her  anger,  she  shouted  out  to  him  :  "  De- 
sist from  that  ungodly  digression,  and  go 
on  with  your  text  I"  In  all  this  the  word 
and  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were  not 
regarded,  though  he  alone  is  the  ''  Head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church." 

It  was    scarcely    possible    that    those 
things  should  be  without  something  of 


that  spirit  being  evoked  which  animated 
Wycliffe,  and  which  lived  in  and  led  on 
to  death  for  Christ  his  successors — the 
Lollards.  Nor  was  it  so.  Elizabeth  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  Puritanism  ex- 
isting, standing  boldly  out  against  her 
usurpation  of  power,  not  in  matters  tem 
poral,  but  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  This 
she  determined  to  uproot  and  destroy. 
The  London  clergy  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  High  Commission,  sit- 
tmg  in  St.  Paul's.  A  hundred  of  them 
obeyed  the  call.  They  had  placed  before 
them  a  certain  Mr.  Cole,  dressed  in  full 
canonicals,  as  the  Queen  approved.  The 
Bishop's  Chancellor  addressed  them :  "  My 
masters,"  said  he,  "  and  ye  ministere  of 
London,  the  Council's  pleasure  is,  that  ye 
strictly  keep  the  unity  of  apparel,  like  this 
man,  [pointing  to  Mr.  Cole,]  with  a 
square  cap,  a  scholar's  gown  priest- like,  a 
tippet,  and  in  the  church  a  linen  surplice. 
Ye  that  will  subscribe,  say  '  Volo ;'  ye 
who  will  not,  say  '  Nolo.'  "  On  attempt- 
ing to  speak,  they  were  commanded  to  be 
silent;  and  while  sixty-three  subscribed, 
acknowledging  that  it  wounded  their  con- 
science, thirty-seven  would  not  subscribe, 
choosing  rather  to  suffer,  or  even  to  die. 
These  were  the  first  Puritan  pastors  — 
many  of  them  the  most  godly  men,  and 
most  of  them  the  best  preachers  of  their 
day,  at  a  time  when  not  one  minister  in 
six  could  compose  a  sermon. 

Now,  there  is  not  much,  apparently,  in 
a  minister's  dress — whether  he  preach  in 
a  black  gown  or  a  white,  or  in  no  gown 
at  all.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any  thing  in 
the  mere  garment.  A  man  may  preach 
as  well  in  a  smock-frock,  as  in  a  surplice 
—  in  a  Geneva  as  in  a  Cambridge  gown. 
But  it  is  whether  any  principle  is  at  stake 
in  wearing  it  —  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
badge  of  a  party.  It  was  on  the  ground 
of  opposing  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the 
Mass  that  Ridley  ordered  the  altars  to  be 
removed  from  the  churches,  and  a  simple 
table  to  be  used.  It  was  in  opposition  to 
Popery,  and  with  a  desire  to  uproot  it 
from  the  Church,  that  Bishop  Hooper  re- 
fused to  wear  sacerdotal  vestments.  Bish- 
op Jewel,  in  the  like  spirit,  declared  the 
priestly  garb  to  be  "  a  stage-dress,  a  fool's 
coat,  a  relique  of  the  Amorites,  and  pro- 
mised to  spare  no  pains  to  extirpate  all 
such  Popish  remnants."  This  was  the 
ground  on  which  Puritanism  took  its 
stand.  And  well  had  it  been  for  the 
Church  of  England  to-day,  had  its  voice 
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been  rcofanled  nnd  its  counsels  of  wisdom 
been  followed,  instead  of  its  noble  men 
having  been  martyred.  But  the  com- 
promise, of  which  the  English  Church  is 
the  offspring,  between  Popery  and  Pro- 
testantism, has  developed  into  many  hide- 
ous conformations.  Among  others,  6\y 
serve  this  day  how  the  seeds  of  the  apos- 
tasy left  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
lieformation,  are  seen  full-blown  in  Trac- 
tarianism,  bearing  bitter  fruits,  preparing 
and  sending  multitudes  back  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Man  of  Sin,  proclaiming  to  the 
world  that  Oxford  is  the  highway  to 
Home,  and  showing  that,  if  England  is 
ever  to  be  Christ's,  the  Reformation  has 
vet  to  be  reformed. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  a  very 
different  matter  to  the  Reformation  in 
England.  The  Scottish  sovereigns  and 
Court  were  ever  opposed  to  it.  Popish 
to  the  back-bono,  they  did  every  thing 
they  could  to  stem  the  current  of  reform- 
ing  opinions.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The 
|>eople  had  put  their  hand  to  the  plow, 
backed  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try; and,  with  a  full  realization  of  the 
''  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum,"  no- 
thing could  stop  their  progress,  or  induce 
them  to  look  back.  Hamilton,  Wishart, 
and  their  compeers  had  labored  hard,  and 
had  labored  successfully,  in  exposing  the 
entire  rotteimess  of  the  Popish  hierarchy, 
as  well  as  in  proving  the  unscripturalness 
of  Popish  doctrines  and  practices.  John 
Knox  followed  in  their  wake,  with  all  the 
rigor  of  Calvin  both  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, and  with  for  more  than  Calvin's 
power.  He  was  a  bold  man,  was  John 
Knox ;  and  his  bravery  was  just  the  thing 
to  set  on  6re  the  sturdy  hearts  of  Scotch- 
men  for  God  and  his  truth.  An  icono- 
clast was  Knox;  and  his  disregard  for 
mere  form  and  ceremony — crucifix,  cathe- 
dral, or  consecration — went  far  to  leaven 
the  whole  land  with  that  spirit  of  freedom 
in  religious  matter  which,  whilst  it  has 
its  extremes  which  ought  to  be  avoided, 
had  for  that  ago  its  excellences ;  so  that, 
despite  the  opposition  of  James  V.,  his 
widow  the  Queen  -  Regent,  and  their 
daughter,  the  unhap|)y  Mary,  reforming 
opinion  went  on,  gathered  strength,  and 
resulted,  in  1560,  in  the  most  Reformed 
of  all  the  Reform  Churches,  and  in  the 
purest  establishment  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  having  neither  priest  nor  prelate, 
but  simple  minister,  elders,  and  deacons.  ! 

Such  is  the  Reformation,  the  Tricen- 1 


tenary  of  which  in  Scotland  happens  tbii 
year.  For  its  realization  wo  have  muck 
to  be  thankful.  Greatly  do  we  rejoice, 
therefore,  that  during  this  month,  in  Ed- 
inburgh, this  great  ract  is  to  be  broa^ 
to  mind  before  God,  and  on  an  extensive 
scale  and  catholic  basis  to  be  celebrated. 
This,  we  think,  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  This 
will  lead  to  a  review  of  the  whole  subject 
— to  a  recalling  to  remembrance  of  those 
evils  of  Popery  out  of  which  the  Refor- 
mation led,  and  about  which  nowadays 
so  many  people  appear  to  bo  indifferent — 
to  a  reconsideration  of  the  Reformation 
itself,  its  worth  and  its  weakness,  its  ex- 
cellences and  it^  defects,  and  to  u  devout 
appreciation,  we  hope,  of  the  present  mis- 
sion of  Christianity — ^pure,  undefiled,  and 
unshackled — which  may  lead  to  the  pat- 
ting forth  of  primitive  power  towards 
'^  the  restitution  of  all  things."  May  the 
best  expectations  of  the  largest-hearted  of 
the  Christian  men,  who  have  originated 
and  are  laboring  to  carry  out  this  celehn^ 
tion,  bo  realized !  and  may  even  more  than 
they  foresee  of  freedom  to  all  tho  chardiei 
of  the  sahits  be  thereby  advanced ! 

We  should  ill  discharge  our  duty,  how- 
ever, were  we  to  close  our  remarks  with- 
out hinting  at  a  few  of  the  obligatioDi 
resting  on  tho  churches,  and  worthy  of 
their  devout  consideration,  in  relation  to 
the  age,  and  as  arising  out  of  the  defi- 
ciencies of  tho  Reformation. 

We  have  little  or  no  &ult  to  find  with 
the  Scottish  Reformers  in  rcferenoe  to 
doctrine.  In  respect  to  the  great  outliiio 
of  Divine  Truth,  their  opinions  were  scrqi- 
tural  and  well  defined.  AboiU  the  toofv 
of  Christy  their  views  have  ever  appeared 
to  us  to  be  somewhat  cramped,  and  their 
estimate  of  it  limited ;  so  that,  taken  in 
their  legitimate  application,  their  offers  of 
Divine  Mercy  became,  though  they  meant 
not  so,  all  but  necessarily  circamscribed. 

On  the  question  of  Church  govemmeBtk 
it  has  long  appeared  to  us  that  tho  word 
of  God  affords  no  ground  for  much  dog- 
matizing. There  are  a  few  fundanieow 
principles  laid  down  in  tho  New  Testa- 
ment on  which  we  are  required  to  aol| 
and  by  wliich  the  Church  is  to  be  ke|it 
pure — all  else  seems  led  to  natural  deve- 
lopment. A  diversity,  in  this  rcspeot,  was 
to  be  anticipated.  Ecclesiasticisiii,  ^rhf 
considered,  is  tho  utterance  in  action  wtcfr 
out  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  of  the  Chnrbh^ 
spiritual  life  within.  Where  there  is  lifi% 
there  will  be  variety.    A  forest  of 
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may  all  be  pruned  into  one  form  in  winter ; 
but  no  sooner  will  the  bi'eath  of  spring 
begin  to  blow  upon  them,  and  the  life  of 
lummer  burst  forth  and  shoot  out,  than 
you  will  find  infinite  diversity. 

The  more  simple,  however,  our  organi- 
zation becomes,  the  more,  we  feel  per- 
suaded, will  it  accord  with  the  character 
and  claims  of  a  Church  of  Christ  truly 
spiritual.  Complications  and  excesses  of 
organization  are  not  utterances  of  power, 
but  of  weakness.  Not  that  a  disregard  is 
to  be  shown  in  the  way  and  manner  in 
which  we  carry  on  the  work  of  God :  nor 
is  a  want  of  attention  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  even  to  be  manifested.  A 
hijrhly  spiritually  educated  mind,  a  highly 
gpii-itually  educated  Church,  a  highly 
spiritually  educated  age,  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing  but  what  God's 
word  approves,  his  honor  demands,  and 
his  service  requires. 

The  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  all  the 
forms  of  Church  government  which  have 
for  any  length  of  time  been  mixed  up  with 
the  State,  lies  in  this — the  amount  of  the 
worldly  f/overnmental  which  becomes  era- 
bodied  with  and  overrides  the  scriptural 
and  spiritual.  This  has  led  to  legislation 
instead  of  arbitration — to  injimction  in- 
stead of  admonition — yea,  to  every  form 
of  compulsory  enactment,  up  to  Episcopal 
Decretals  and  Papal  Bulls.  The  whole  of 
these  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  voluntary 
character  of  true  religion,  as  founded  on 
individual  conviction  and  action ;  and  as 
their  exi>^tt»nce  implies  the  presence  and 
possession  of  power  with  man  over  his 
fellow-man  —  a  power  after  which  men 
naturally  lust — so  do  they  indicate  the 
certainty^f  a  struggle  before  the  Church 
and  the  world  get  rid  of  politico-ecclesias- 
tical authority,  whether  in  the  form  of 
Synodical  action,  Prelatical  dictation,  or 
Papal  anathema. 

The  great  question  with  which  the 
churches  of  these  islands  have  yet  to 
grapple — a  question  handed  down  to  tis 
from  the  Reformation — is  that  of  the  union 
of  Church  and  State.  We  do  not  here 
inquire  whether  a  magistrate,  ns  such,  is 
bound  to  help  the  Church.  We  believe 
that  every  man  is  to  use  all  the  influence 
he  possesses  for  his  God.  But  a  magis- 
trate lives  not  on  the  bench,  nor  a  king  on 
the  throne.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
may  cast  in  their  positional  influence  for 
Christ,  without  carrying  into  the  Church 
their  magisterial  authority.     No  govern- 


nient  can  long  support,  from  the  pablio 
purse,  all  sections  of  religionists  in  the 
land,  yet  all  may  be  alike  loyal.  To  select 
one  sect  to  the  neglect  of  all  the  others,  is 
to  elevate  the  one  to  the  injury  of  the 
many ;  it  is  to  create  pride  on  the  one 
hand,  and  originate  heart-burnings  on  the 
other:  it  can  not  vitalize  for  good  the 
section  which  is  selected  —  it  is  ever  a 
bone  of  contention,  working  discontent 
among  all  the  rest. 

"Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  has  been 
more  injurious  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  world,  than  its  subserviency  to  secular 
power.  There  are  certain  im  question  able 
blessings  which  the  possession  of  'pure 
and  undefiled  religion  '  by  a  country,  can 
not  fail  to  confer  both  upon  its  govern- 
ment and  people ;  and  there  are  certain 
rights  and  privileges  which  every  govern- 
ment must  concede,  in  order  to  the  pro- 
pagation and  enjoyment  of  religion.  But 
the  moment  the  spiritual  overrides  the 
secular  power,  the  State  becomes  op- 
pressed by  ecclesiastical  tyranny  ;  and  the 
instant  the  secular  power  interferes  with 
the  individual  Christian,  or  with  Christian 
churches,  in  the  exercise  of  their  privi- 
leges, Christianity  suffers  from  intolerance. 
The  true  equilibrium  between  them  wo 
believe  to  be,  tchen  religion  is  left  free  to 
do  its  own  work  in  its  own  sphere,  and 
the  civil  potcer  in  its  sphere;  then  the 
former  will  further  the  ends  of  all  good 
government,  and  the  latter  will  possess 
enlightened  and  sanctified  subjects  among 
whom  to  exercise  its  highest  and  noblest 
functions. 

"  As  it  is,  much  of  the  time  of  senates, 
much  of  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of 
statesmen,  have  been  expended  in  en- 
deavoring to  settle  disputes  occasioned  by 
the  overreaching  grasp  either  of  secular 
or  spiritual  authorities.  Much  of  the  bit- 
terness of  parties  is  fomented  and  fed  by 
clashing  interests,  originating  in  the  same 
source.  Separate  these,  giving  '  a  fair 
field  and  no  fixvor '  to  religion,  and  liberty 
to  governments  to  devote  themselves  en- 
tirely to  their  own  affairs,  and  sf>eedily  a 
new  era  will  dawn  upon  the  world.  The 
prejudices  of  sect  in  the  churches  will 
give  place  to  the  provocations  of  love; 
the  useful  in  religious  creeds  will  establish 
the  real  in  them ;  the  lordly  priest  will 
discover  his  honor  in  becoming  the  lowly 
minister ;  freedom  of  opinion  will  create 
respect  alone  for  fairness  of  opinion  ;  piety 
will  shun  pride  as  it  would  poison ;  wis- 
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dom  will  appear  to  be  wliat  it  really  is, 
both  good  and  firreat,  because  great  in 
doing  good  ;  nobility  will  become  another 
name  for  exalted  virtue  and  practical 
wortii ;  and  governments  will  exist  in 
their  true  character,  and  in  their  proper 
l>lace,  as  the  excciilives  of  the  public  will 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives,  the  liber- 
ties, and  the  properties  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Far  is  tne  world  yet  from  enjoying 
this  blessed  condition  of  things;  still,  the 
anticipation  of  its  realization  is  no  mere 
chimera,  but  a  predicted  certainty,  having 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  working  out  its  ful- 
fillment in  the  world,  and  the  God  of  the 
(tospel  presiding  over  the  elements  of  its 
Bublime  consummat  ion."1f 

What  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformed 
Faith  desiderate  at  this  crisis  in  the  world's 
history,  is  a  baptism  of  life  and  power 
from  on  high.  All  have  organization 
enough  —  all  or<ler  and  form  enough. 
Wiiat  is  wanted  is  vitality.  The  bud 
bursts  its  shell,  and  casts  off  its  coat,  when 
the  life  within  it  rushes  forth  into  blossom 
and  fruit.  So,  Heaven's  own  life,  coming 
down  with  resistless  power  upon  the 
churches,  will  linally  prove  the  grand 
restorer  from  all  death  within,  and  the 
great  reformer  from  all  ecclesiastical  mal- 
formations without ;  casting  off  the  use- 
less, and  removing  all  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  prosperity. 

What,  then,  is  the  stale  of  society 
around  the  churches?  The  masses  every 
where  are  moving,  and  craving  after  a  bet- 
ter cimdition  of  life.  Are  the  churches 
moving,  to  meet,  with  God's  own  remedy, 
the  cravinsx  of  the  masses?  Or,  do  thev 
dread    movement,    shrink   from   seeming 

•  Dr.  Browns  Ptdtn  tlu  Prophet,  p.  14  4. 


disorder,  fear  novelty  ?  Are  they  so  or- 
derly and  so  formal,  that  they  shriuk  from 
the  apparent  vulgarity  of  going  out  of  the 
ordinary  way  to  do  good  ?  Do  they  stand 
on  their  dignity?  Is  there  no  danger  of 
churches  dying  of  dignity  ? 

In  our  day,  all  is  movement.   Tlie  Araht 
of  the  street  and  of  the  city  arc  beine 
gathered  into  ragged  schoob,  the  sociu 
evil  is  being  grappled  with  at  midnight, 
*^the   mis^hig  link"  of  woman's  gentle 
hand  is  now  biinging  up  from  the  dregs 
of  society  into  the  genial  influences  oT" 
rei^en crating  love  and  truth  the  most  hide« 
ons  shapes  of  lost  humanity.      Onmibos 
men  are  beiiig  preached  to  in  their  yards, 
butcher-boys    meet    for  nightly  prayer, 
cities  and  towns  are  being  brought  to- 
gether in  Christian  conference  about  mis- 
sions at  home  and  missions  abroad — mis' 
sions  to  the  young  and  missions  to  tbc 
old;  and  the  cry  is  going  up  night  aod^ 
day  to   the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  —  "Send,' 
Lord,  sen<l  now  prosperity  !*' 

Wliat  as  Christians  we  have  to  regard 
is,  that,  individually  and  in  union  with  onr 
fellow-Ciiristians,  we  take  care  that  wr 
link  in  the  golden  chain  of  instrumentali- 
ties is  fully  charged,  and  that  it  faithfiillr 
communicates  its  quota  in  the  great  work 
of  moving,  eidightening,  and  sanctifying 
the  world!  Let  Christians,  let  chuitjiei 
be  encouraged — for  most  assuredly  *UI 
come  the  day,  the  long-expected  day  of 
earth's  great  jubilee,  when  from  the  south 
and  from  the  north,  from  the  cast  and 
from  tile  west,  Jesus  shall  receive  hii in- 
heritance, and 

**  Justice  and  mercy,  holiness  and  lore, 
Among  the  people  walk  ^  Messiah  ragn, 
And  earth  keep  jubilee  a  thousaiichycaisl* 
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THE       RULING       PASSION. 


One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  German 
watering-places  is  Schlossenbourg. 

A  long,  straight,  tedious  avenue  takes 
Tou  to  it  from  the  bright-looking  town  of 
F ;  twelve  long  miles  without  a  rail- 
way ;  but  when  you  get  there,  it  is  like  a 
garden  witli  houses  in  it,  not  houses  w^ith 
a  garden  to  them — a  garden  filled  with 
flowei-s,  exquisitely  kept,  tastefully  laid 
out,  stretching  into  a  park  and  woods 
that  an  English  duke  might  envy.  Then 
there  is  a  conservatory,  with  tall  palm- 
trees  and  other  exotics ;  a  Chinese  tem- 
]ile,  with  gas-lights  at  night,  that  are  con- 
trived as  if  they  sprang  from  amongst  the 
flowers;  and  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
music — from  one  of  the  best  bands  in 
Germany.  You  may  sit  and  hear  it  in 
the  garden,  sipping  coffee  all  the  while, 
or  you  may  go  into  a  well-lighted  room, 
provided  with  every  newspaper  in  every 
language  you  could  desire,  fitted  up  like 
the  most  luxurious  drawing-room.  You 
may  also  remark  in  the  one  long  street  of 
which  the  town  of  Schlossenbourc:  con- 
sists,  that  every  other  house  is  a  banker's 
or  money-changer's,  where  all  kinds  of 
facilities  for  obtaining  or  changing  money 
are  offered. 

"  How  rich  and  prosperous  the  little 
town  must  be,"  you  remark ;  "  what  a 
beneficent  government ;"  for  all  these 
luxuries  are  given  for  nothing.  No  visit- 
or is  asked  to  pay  for  the  expensive  gar- 
den that  surrounds  his  lodgings,  or  the 
gas,  or  the  music,  or  the  newspapers,  or 
the  sofas — all  is  generously  provided  by 
gome  invisible  power.  Let  us  walk  into 
the  noble  saloon  with  its  lofty  painted 
ceilings,  past  the  soft-seated  news-room, 
and  we  shall  see  the  munificent  provider 
of  flowers  and  music — the  board  of  green 
cloth,  the  bank  and  its  directors,  the 
rouge  et  noir,  and  the  roulette-table. 

The  bank  is  obliged  to  lay  out  a  certain 
portion  of  its  enormous  profits  every  year 
on  the  place ;  the  gardens,  the  conserva- 
tories, and  every  luxury  are  kept  up  to 


render  attractive  the  temple  of  the  blind 
goddess. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  look  for  fiery  passions, 
deep  despairs  among  the  players ;  most 
wear  an  outward  calm :  there  is  only  a 
sort  of  fixed  haggard  look  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  mouth  sometimes  to  be  de- 
tected, that  speaks  as  with  an  inward 
curse. 

I  had  to  come  to  Schlossenbourg  as  the 
medical  attendant  of  an  old  and  valued 
friend  as  well  as  patient.  I  had  no  money 
to  risk,  and  I  w^as  determined  not  to  be 
seduced  by  that  strange  chink  of  gold, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  excitement  pervad- 
ing the  rooms. 

My  friend,  Harry  Melville,  found  me  in 
the  reading-room  one  evening.  "  Come," 
said  he,  ^^  Halford,  as  you  are  a  philoso- 
pher, and  behold  the  oddest  specimen  you 
ever  set  eyes  on,  and  help  me  to  make 
her  out."  We  went  to  the  roulette  table. 
"There  she  is,"  said  Harry,  *' between 
the  hat  with  the  scarlet  feather  and  the 
old  snuffy  Grdjin,  There;  she  has  won 
again.  Look  at  her  little  hands  gather- 
ing up  the  silver  florins  —  they  are  like  a 
child's  hands ;  but  her  face — did  you  ever 
see  such  a  face  ?" 

"  I  can  see  nothing,"  said  I,  "  but  spec^ 
tacles  and  a  false  front,  and  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  bonnet,  and  a  little  wizzened 
figure.     What  can  it  be  ?" 

There;  she  loses  now.  See  how  she 
clasps  her  little  hands,  but  plays  boldly 
agam,  without  a  moment's  hesitation ; 
only  she  seems  to  consult  some  written 
notes  on  a  card.  Lost  again,  poor  lit- 
tle old  lady!  it  is  evident  she  is  not  a 
witch." 

The  heap  of  winnings  was  now  reduced 
to  a  single  gold  piece,  a  double  Frederick 
d'or.  The  little  old  woman  seemed  to 
hesitate ;  she  looked  eagerly  at  her  notes, 
then  took  up  the  money  and  disappeared 
so  rapidly  that  I  did  not  see  her  leave 
the  room. 

I  should  scarce)^  have  remembered  th« 
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circumstance  or  the  personage  who  seem- 
ed to  have  impressed  Hurry  so  slronjj^ly, 
l)iit  for  the  appeariuice  of  the  mysterious 
little  old  woman  airaiu  at  the  table  two  or 
three  days  afle wards.  This  time,  I  was 
determined  to  watch  her ;  it  was  in  the 
atternoon,  rather  dusk,  but  before  the 
tables  were  lighted. 

She  had  an  umbrella,  on  which  she 
leaned  with  a  limping  gait,  the  old  bon- 
net, and  a  large  dark  shawl.  She  went 
wtraight  up  to  tlie  table,  and  without  hesi- 
tation placed  a  double  Frederick  d'or  on 
a  sini'le  number — I  think  it  was  three.  I 
looked  at  lier  as  the  table  turned;  her 
hands  were  tightly  clasped,  her  neck 
stretched  out.  The  umbrella  on  which 
she  leaned  for  a  walking-stick  had  fallen 
down,  and  she  did  not  seem  aware  of  it. 

'•Elle  ne  tourne  plus— trois!"  said  the 
croupier.  The  little  witch  had  won  thir- 
ty-si:: double  Fredericks. 

She  gave  an  utmiistakable  shout  of 
ecstasy.  "Oh!  beautiful!"  s:iid  a  clear 
shrill  child's  voice,  and  she  snatched  up 
the  gold  pieces,  and  actually  ran  out  of 
the  saloon.  I  turned  to  follow,  but  she 
had  disappeared,  leaving  tlie  umbrella  on 
the  floor.  I  picked  it  up,  thinking  it 
might  lead  to  some  acquaintance  with  the 
mysterious  little  person. 

My  invalid  had  become  worse,  and  I 
was  much  taken  up  with  him,  and  did  not 
go  to  the  Cureaal  ibr  some  days.  Sitting 
one  afternoon  in  the  garden  with  him,  we 
were  listlessly  watching  some  children, 
both  German  and  Enorlish,  cmjaijod  in  a 
game  of  hide-and-seek,  chasing  each  other 
round  the  trees.  A  little  girl  M'hose  re- 
markably graceful  movements  had  caught 
my  attention,  suddenly  exclaimed  with  a 
laugh  and  a  shout :  "  Oh  !  beautiful !" 

The  voice  was  identical — I  could  not 
mistake  it — with  that  of  the  old  woman 
of  the  Cursaal.  I  was  determined  to  be 
convinced  of  the  fact,  and  when  I  afniin 
looked  at  the  perfectly  childish  creature 
i>f  eleven  years  old,  I  could  not  believe 
her  to  be  the  same.  I  rose  from  mv  seat 
as  she  came  near,  but  was  rather  puzzle<l 
how  to  accost  her.  I  have  an  odd  sort 
of  shyness  with  children,  I  feel  so  afraid 
of  encountering  either  of  the  two  ex- 
tnmies  of  shyness  or  pertness.  At  last  I 
bethought  me  of  the  umbrella. 

"Stop,  my  little  lady,"  said  I  very 
timid  I V.  She  looked  round  wonderinjr, 
and  with  the  softest ^blue  eyes  in  the 
world.       "Have    you    not     lost     some- 


thing lately?   the  other  evening  in  the 
Cursaal." 

Poor  little  thing !  all  her  fun  and  froKo 
were  gone.  She  blushed  and  hung  her 
head,  and  I  saw  the  ready  childish  teari 
swellin<j  under  her  evelids. 

"I  don't  know,  I "  she  murmured; 

and  I  felt  so  guilty  in  tempting  her  to  an 
untruth,  that  I  said  at  once:  "You  drop- 
ped your  umbrella  when  you  were  dress- 
ed up  the  other  evening." 

She  came  quite  close  up  to  me  ;  all  her 
shyness  was  gone.  "  O  sir,"  she  said, 
"if  you  have  found  mo  out,  donH  tell 
upon  me,  pray,  don't.  Never  mind  the 
umbrella ;  and,  sir,  if  you  should  see  mo 
again  so  dressed  like  an  old  woman,  donH 
take  any  notice." 

"  lint,  my  dear  little  girl,  or  my  dear 
old  lady,  I  can  not  promise  any  thing,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  I  should  laugh.  What 
can  be  the  reason  of  such  a  dis^ise  ?" 

She  had  not  the  shadow  ot  a  smile  ai 
she  answered :  "  I  can  not  and  may  not 
tell  you ;  and  perhaps  I  was  \iTong  not 
to  say  at  once,  '  No,  it  was  not  my  um- 
brella '  —  and  yet  that  would  be  a  story. 
It  is  so  hard  to  know  what  is  rijjht — isnt 
it,  sir,  sometimes?'' 

Her  companions  here  came  to  call  her 
to  play,  but  she  said  hi  German  —  whidi 
she  spoke  like  a  native :  "  No,  I  must  go 
home  now."  Then  turning  to  mo  with  a 
sort  of  involuntary  confidence,  she  said : 
"  There  is  no  body  but  me  now  to  attend 
to  ])oor  papa,  and  it  was  very  wrong  in- 
deed of  me  to  stay  playing  here?.*' 

"  I  wish,"  said  I,  "  you  would  tel!  me 
something  more  of  yourself;  I  mi^t 
help  you,  perhaps,  and  your  papa  too." 

She  shook  her  head  sadlv.  "I  dare 
not,"  she  said.  "  It  would  ver  him  so 
much  that  he  might  die.  We  don*t  want 
any  thing  now — just  now,  I  mean  ;  only 
if  you  see  me  again  there^  don't  tell  any 
body ;  for,  you  know  " — this  she  said  in  a 
whisper  — "  they  won't  let  children  play." 

She  went  away  out  of  the  garden  with 
a  sedate  step,  and  her  face,  thin  and  pale 
when  not  animated,  had  lost  ita  chiloidi 
expression.  I  watched  her,  and  longed 
to  follow  and  know  what  the  mvaterj 
was.  She  stopped,  and  looked  back  hesi- 
tating, and  I  instantly  joined  her.  ^  9iall 
I  send  your  umbrella,"  said  I,  "  or  bri^ 
it  you  here  to-morrow  ?" 

"Never  mind  that,"  she  aoid.  ••ff 
you  will  only  tell  me  where  you  Hve— 1 
may — I  don't  know ;  bat  papa  WOB^  Un 
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•ny  body  come,  and  we  may — O  sir,  we 
may  want  a  Mend  I"  She  burst  into 
tears,  and  then,  with  an  effort  to  repress 
her  i^obs,  said:  "Tell  me  where  you 
live  ?" 

I  readily  gave  her  my  card,  and  press* 
ed  ber  sH^cht  little  hand  as  she  ran  awav. 

A  few  days  after  that,  in  the  Cursaal, 
I  again  saw  the  strange  little  figure.  I 
went  and  stood  opposite  to  her,  but  I  be- 
lieve she  did  not  see  me.  She  had,  as 
before,  a  double  Frederick  d'or,  which 
she  changed  into  silver,  and  began  to 
play  first  cautiously,  and  consulting  some 
written  directions,  and  winning  every 
time ;  she  then  staked  gold  pieces,  and 
again  won.  Then  she  grew  more  reck- 
less, and  placed  high  stakt^s  on  a  single 
number  —  she  lost;  staked  ag:un  —  lost 
again,  and  then  her  last  remaining  gold 

Eieces  were  raked  off.  I  could  not  see 
er  face  for  the  absurd  disguise,  but  as  I 
saw  her  glide  from  the  table,  I  instinct- 
ively followed.  She  rushed  down  the 
steps,  and  into  the  garden.  When  I 
came  up,  she  had  thrown  herself  on  a 
garden-seat,  had  torn  off  her  disguise, 
and  with  her  childish  hands  coverinjj  her 
feoe,  was  sobbing  in  the  bitterest  despair. 
When  she  looketl  up  on  hearing  my  step, 
it  was  sad  to  see  such  wild  sorrow  in  a 
child's  face.  "  My  poor  child,"  said  I, 
going  up  to  her,  *■'  what  is  it  ?'* 

"  O  sir,  O  sir,"  she  sobbed,  "  that  cruel 
man!"  Then  a  sudden  idea  seized  her; 
she  sprang  up.  "  Don't  you  think,  for 
once,  only  once,  he  would  give  me  back  a 
little  money,  and  let  me  try  again  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  I  said.  "  How  is  it  that 
you  do  this,  and  know  so  little?  Tell 
me  all,  and  let  me  perhaps  help  you." 

She  looked  wistfully  in  my  face.  "  If 
you  would  lend  nie  a  Frederick  d'or,  I 
should  be  sure  to  win  this  time." 

"  I  will  lend  it  to  you,"  I  said,  "  but 
not  to  plav — take  it  homo." 

She  hung  back,  and  blushed.  "  I  dare 
not  —  I  can  not  go  home."  Then  she 
burst  into  a  passion  of  sobs,  exclaiming : 
"  Oh  !  no  ;  papa  would  die  :  it  would  kill 
him  to  see  me  come  home  with  nothing — 
all  lost  ?" 

*'  Let  me  go  home  with  you,"  said  I. 
"I  am  a  doctor;  if  your  father  is  ill,  I 
may  be  of  use  to  him." 

She  hesitated,  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
resolution,  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  on. 
It  was  a  turning  not  far  from  the  Cursaal, 
down  a  lane,  and  into  a  yard,  where  there 


was  a  stand  of  donkeys  at  one  end,  and 
a  washerwoman  at  the  other.  The  door 
of  a  mean  house  stood  open,  and  my  little 
guide  asked  mo  to  stop  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  while  she  first  went  up  to  her 
father.  I  watched  her  light  step,  and 
saw  her  open  a  door  very  cautiously; 
then  a  shriek  of  alarm  and  horror  rang 
through  the  house,  and  I  waited  no  fur- 
ther summons  to  rush  to  the  room. 

The  sight  that  presented  itself  was  in- 
deed appalling:  on  the  bed  lay  a  man 
apparently  lifeless,  the  pillow  and  the 
sheets  covered  with  blood.  I  immediate- 
ly raised  his  head,  and  found  the  bleed- 
ing proceeded  from  the  mouth  and  nose 
—  he  had  broken  a  blood-vessel.  The 
shrieks  of  the  child  had  brought  more 
assistants  than  enough,  and  by  dismissing 
some,  and  making  use  of  others,  I  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  restoring  consciousness 
to  the  invalid,  and  calmness  to  his  poor 
little  daughter. 

While  applying  remedies,  I  was  obliged 
to  stop  every  attempt  to  speak  on  the 
part  of  the  patient ;  but  he  smiled  at 
Alice,  whose  every  faculty  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  him,  and  turned  his 
eyes  towards  the  table  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.  On  the  table  were  a  pack  of  cards 
and  a  pair  of  much-used  dice,  a  note-book 
to  prick  the  numbei's,  and  another  with  a 
pencil  by  its  side,  and  filled  with  calcula- 
tions. The  man's  face  was  haggard  and 
emaciated,  evidently  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption,  but  of  finely  chiseled  fea- 
tures ;  his  hands  also  were  delicately 
formed.  He  was  making  efforts  to  speak, 
and  tried  to  point  still  to  the  table,  when 
Alice's  quick  eye  fell  on  a  letter  which  he 
must  have  received  in  her  absence.  She 
held  it  out  to  him.  I  saw  the  hectic 
mount  to  his  cheek ;  and  with  a  flash  of 
the  eye  and  a  violent  effoit  to  raise  him- 
self and  to  seize  it,  he  exclaimed :  "  Thank 
God !  I  have  not  ruined  my  little  Alice. 
It's  all  her  luck,  and  she  deserves  it  all." 
The  effort  brouE^ht  on  a  return  of  the 
bleeding;  he  fell  back  exhausted,  and 
never  spoke  again. 

The  letter,  whose  perusal  had  so  strong- 
ly affected  him,  proved  to  be  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  had  been  long  in  litigation,  having 
been  adjudged  to  him,  and  at  his  death, 
to  his  daughter  Alice.  His  name  and 
fiimily  were  discovered  by  this  and  other 
papers. 

The  rest  we  could  only  guess :  his  fatal 
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propensity  to  i^ambling,  his  illncBS,  and  his 
sr^ndiii^  his  child,  wIkmi  unable  to  go  to 
the  table  himself — living  thus,  by  what 
lie  had  called  her  wonderful  luck,  some- 
times in  ease,  sometimes  on  the  verge  of 
Ktarvation  ;  and  the  end  of  the  feverish 
fitful  life  coming  as  I  have  said. 

Poor,  desolate  little  Alice  did  not  now 
want  friends ;  aunts  and  cousins  who  had 
ignored  her  existence,  and  avoided  her 


gambling  father,  now  diBpnted 
other  so  violently  her  bringing  up,  that 
she  stood  a  chance  of  being  torn  np  by 
the  roots  altogether. 

I  di<l  not  lose  sight  of  her;  and  wbeOi 
many  years  after,  I  met  the  graceful, 
somewhat  pensive  girl — for  she  alwaya 
retained  a  shade  of  melancholy — she  had 
never  forgotten  her  friend  the  doctor  of 
Bad-Schlossenbourg. 


Vrom    Blackwood*!    Magaslne. 
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Great  viU  to  madneai  nearly  are  allied.** 


FiiOM  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  proba- 
bly long  before  his  time,  there  has  been  a 
tacit,  and  often  expressed,  belief  that, 
somehow  or  other,  men  of  genius  were 
mad,  or  if  not  positively  mad,  they  were 
of  the  temperament  which  easily  leads  to 
madness.  The  very  fact  of  their  superi 
ority  seemed  to  imply  a  departure  irom 
healthy  equilibrium.  Obviously  unlike 
ordinary  men,  it  was  easy  to  conclude 
that  this  un likeness  origuiatcd  in  insanity : 
they  were  looked  upon  as  "  men  inspired" 
or  madmen;  sometimes  both.  This  no- 
tion was  further  strengthened  by  cerUiin 
resemblances  observed  in  men  of  genius 
and  madmen  ;  in  both  there  was  a  similar 
excitability  and  intensity  of  excitement; 
in  both  a  strangeness  and  remoteness 
from  ordinary  ide:ts  and  habits ;  in  both 
a  singularly  reliant  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  practicability  of  ideas  and  projects 
which  to  others  sccmo<l  wildly  ehimeric^il ; 
HO  that  not  only  have  madmen  sometimes 
passed  for  men  of  genius,  and  men  of 
genius  have  i)een  thought  insane,  but  with 
all  our  ex|>erience  we  often  iind  it  impos- 
sible to  decide  whether  an  entirely  novel 
plan  be  the  conception  of  far-seeing  genius, 
or  the  vision  of  a  diseased  brain.  The 
irritability  and  eccentricity  oflen  noticed 
in  illustrious  men  have  been  regarde<l 
OS   indications  of  incipient  insanity.     In 


some  notorious  cases  insanity  has  actiuDy 
declared  itself — as  in  Tasso,  among  poeti; 
Newton,  among  philosophers ;  and  Peter 
the  Great,  among  statesmen. 

So  long  as  this  idea  of  a  necessary  ooo- 
nection  between  aberration  of  mind  and 
greatness  of  nund  remained  a  vasue  and 
half-believed  proposition,  which  might  fiD 
out  a  verse  or  close  an  epigram,  there  VM 
no  necessity  for  any  senous  refutation  of 
it ;  but  the  moment  it  is  reduced  to  pre- 
cision, and  is  taken  as  the  thesis  of  a  sci- 
entifio  volume  by  a  man  not  wholly  whb- 
out  the  respect  due  to  an  important  po«- 
tion,  we  are  called  upon  to  scrutiniie  it 
closely.  That  moment  has  arrived.  M. 
Moreau,  physician  to  the  Lunatio  Asyloa 
{Iloapice  deBicetre)  and  author  of  known 
works  on  cognate  subjects,  has  rccentlly 
issued  a  large  volume,*  setting  forth,  ei 
the  result  of  many  years'  study,  the  yt^ 
position  that  genius  is  due  to  nenrooi 
disease,  being  only  another  form  of  that 
abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous  centei% 
which  elsewhere  manifests  itself  as  epilep- 
sy, inononiania,  or  idiooy.  He  has  no  bfr 
sitation  in  declaring  that  ^^  the  phyaokk 
gical  history  of  idiots  is,  in  a  ninitiuide  of 

*  Tai  P»t/choIoffu  Aforhide,  dana  aet  iwpytHfc 
avee  la  Philoxophie  de  rifistmrt^  am  dk  Chmmm 
dtt  NerrojMthten  sur  U  DjinamiMm§  hUmt^ttl^ 
Par  le  Doctcur  J.  Morkau,  (de  TounL)    ISftt. 
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particulars,  tbe  same  as  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  men  of  genius,  and  vice  versaJ** 
His  arguments  and  ilhistrations  are  thus 
summed  up :  ^^  It  appears  sufficiently  es- 
tablished tnat  the  preeminence  of  the  in- 
teUectucUfcxciUties  has  for  its  organic  con- 
dition a  special  state  of  disease  of  t/ie 
nervoiM  centers?'* 

If  this  were  a  mere  paradox,  it  should 
be  handled  with  more  finesse  and  skill 
than  M.  Moreau  can  command.  If  it  has 
to  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  truth,  a  con- 
tribution to  our  psychology,  every  expe- 
rienced reader  will  quickly  perceive  that 
M.  Moreau  wants  the  requisite  ability  to 
treat  it  properly.  The  very  laxity  of  his 
ambitious  title  shows  a  dej^lorable  vague- 
ness in  his  use  of  terms.  There  is  no 
more  about  the  "  philosophy  of  history" 
io  hb  work,  than  there  is  about  interna- 
tional law.  He  is  a  poor  writer,  and 
worse  reasoner.  If  we  notice  his  book  at 
all,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  inducing  our  read- 
ers to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  re- 
specting the  vague  half-belief  which  has 
so  long  been  tolerated  respecting  men  of 
genius.  And  that  we  may  the  more  com- 
pletely extricate  this  subject  from  the 
ambiguities  clustering  round  the  word 
Genius,  so  variously  and  so  laxly  used  by 
various  writers,  we  shall  throughout  em- 
ploy the  word  as  expressive  of  intellectual 
preeminence — an  energy  of  the  intellectual 
fiiculties  surpassing  that  of  ordinary  men. 

At  the  outset  we  may  assume  it  to  be 
admitted,  by  all,  that  these  fivculties  are 
among  the  functions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  that  their  energy  must  neces- 
sarily be  dependent  on  the  organic  condi- 
tion of  that  system.  By  "  organic  con- 
dition" is  meant  the  more  or  less  perfect 
structure^  and  more  or  less  heaJUhy  activ- 
ity of  the  system.  The  vital  energy  of  a 
man  is  dependent  on  the  organic  condition 
of  his  body ;  and  his  mental  energy  is  in 
like  manner  dependent  on  the  organic 
condition  of  the  nervous  system.  An  un- 
developed brain  will  act  less  vigorously, 
less  efficiently,  than  one  fully  developed  ; 
a  diseased  brain  will  act  less  coherently 
than  one  in  health.  It  is  indisputable  that 
any  hindrance  to  the  nervous  mechanism, 
arising  from  congestion,  anaemia,  lesion, 
or  poison,  must  be  a  hindrance  to  its 
fimctions.  If  a  piano  is  out  of  tune,  we 
know  that  the  strings  are  slackened.  If 
a  man's  thoughts  are  incoherent,  we  know 
that  there  is  somewhere — not  primarily, 


perhaps,  in  the  brain — a  disturbing  oause^ 
which  affects  the  nervous  mechanism. 

But  in  admitting  that  intellectual  en- 
ergy depends  upon  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism, and  that  all  the  forms  of  insanity  are 
referable  to  organic  conditions  of  that 
system,  we  can  not  for  an  instant  admit 
that  genius  and  insanity  issue  from  similar 
organic  conditions ;  we  can  not  admit  that 
the  strength  and  energy  of  the  mind  are 
referable  to  the  same  causes  as  its  weak- 
ness and  incoherence.  To  suppose  that 
Shakespeare  was  nearly  akin  to  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Han  well  is  about  as  reasonable  as 
to  consider  the  Benicia  Boy  and  Tom 
Sayers  pathological  cases.  The  energy 
of  genius  is  strength,  not  disease.  It 
may,  "like  vaulting  ambition,  o'erleap 
itself."  The  intellect  may  be  overt askeo, 
and  succumb;  but  so  likewise  may  the 
athlete  overtask  his  strength,  and  come 
home  with  a  broken  back. 

M.   Moreau    argues    thus:    Genius    is 
owing  to  an  unusual  activity  of  the  ner- 
vous centers ;  insanity  is  also  owing  to  an 
unusual  activity  of  these  centers.     But  ho 
might  as  well  argue  that  a  spasm  is  identi- 
cal with  strength,  as  argue  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  insanity  is  identical  with  that  of 
genius.     We  are  almost  ashamed  of  asking 
a  physician,  and  one  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  alienation,  whether  he  imagines 
that  any  amount  of  excitation  would  raise 
the  brain  of  an  ordinary  man  to  the  po- 
tency of  a  Shakspeare.     Is  original  consti- 
tution nothing  ?  and  will  not  the  healthy 
activity  of  a  great  mind  surpass  the  deli- 
rious energy  of  a  common   mind  ?     M. 
Moreau  knows  well  enough  that  the  exci- 
tability of  some  idiots  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  most  illustrious  men;  and  this 
knowledge  should  enable  him  to  see  that 
genius  must  depend  on  quite  other  con- 
ditions than  those  of  mere  excitability. 
Instead  of  this,  he  argues  that  because 
idiots  are  excitable,  therefore  they  have 
similar  organic  conditions  to  those  which 
produce  genius.     Not  so.     The  difference 
lies  in  the  organic  conditions.    The  ner- 
vous mechanism  is    more  complex  and 
more  developed  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other;  and,  being  so,  its  activity  is 
unlike  that  of  the  other. 

A  reference  to  the  lives  of  illustrious 
men  would  be  the  first  resource  of  the 
inquirer;  accordingly,  M.  Moreau  has 
gathered  together  some  sixty  pages  of 
biographical  details  to  prove  his  hypothe- 
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BIS.  This  array  of  illastrious  names  will 
probably  impose  upon  tbe  careless  reader ; 
the  more  so  as  M.  Moreaii  does  not  pre- 
tend that  all  men  of  genius  are  actually 
mad,  but  only  that  their  genius  is  founded 
on  a  disoastod  organic  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  similar  to  that  observed 
in  idiots  and  madmen.  The  purpose  of 
this  biographical  array  is  to  show  tliat 
men  of  genius  have  been  temporarily  in- 
sane, or  subject  to  hallucinations;  and 
when  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
men  themselves,  it  has  been  observed  in 
their  relatives.  If  a  man  of  preeminent 
ability  comes  from  a  family  in  whi<!h  one 
or  more  cases  of  epilepsy,  lialluucination, 
melancholy,  monomania,  or  idiocy,  have 
been  recorded,  M.  Moreau  conceives  that 
this  fact  illustrates  his  hypothesis,  since  it 
shows  that  the  orffunic  conditions  of  in- 
sanitv  were  in  the  familv,  and  these 
or<ranic  conditions  must  have  been  in- 
herited.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  family 
history  of  Tom  Sayers;  we  shall  probably 
meet  with  an  aunt,  or  a  sister,  or  some 
near  relative,  who  died  of  consumption, 
or  was  paralytic ;  and  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  prove  that  the  noble  chest,  and 
the  dreadful  "  nght-handers"  of  our  cham- 
pion result  from  the  same  organic  condi- 
tions a'^  those  which  fill  the  hospitals  and 
swell  the  mortality  lists. 

Perhaps  our  readers  imagine  that  we 
are  misrepresenting  M.  Moreau  in  this 
absiird  instance.  Let  us  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  cite  a  parallel  case.  Sayers  is 
powerful  enough,  but  his  aunt  we  will 
Kup])ose  to  be  "  weak  as  a  r«at."  Hegel 
likewise  was  a  powerful  thinker,  and  not 
in  the  least  suspected  of  being  mad — but 
M.  Moreau  notes  that  Ileucel's  sister  was 
80  :  ''  She  imagined  herself  to  be  a  parcel 
which  they  were  about  to  cord  and  seal 
np  before  dispatching  it  by  the  carrier ; 
every  stranger  made  her  tremble;  she 
drowned  herself."  With  such  a  key  to 
interpret  phenomena,  biographical  evi- 
dence ought  not  to  be  scanty.  Neverthe- 
.  less,  a  calm  conside ration  of  the  evidence 
collectetl  by  M.  Moreau  shows  that  it  is 
extremely  scant,  the  ujreat  majority  of  the 
cases  having  no  legitimate  bearing  on  the 
question. 

Ilis  list  commences  with  Socrates,  a 
great  name  certainly,  and  one  which  we 
can  not  strike  off,  if  w(^  are  to  accej)t  the 
statements  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  which 
exhibit  the  hallucinations  of  their  master. 
Granting,  however,  that  there  w.as  in  So- 


crates a  tendency  to  become  so  absorbed 
in  ideas  as  to  be  totally  inRonsible  to  what 
was  passing  around  —  granting  that  hb 
Demon  was  not  a  figure  of  speech,  but  an 
hallucination — we  can  not  be  equally  com- 
pliant in  the  case  of  Aristotle,  whom  U. 
Moreau  claims,  on  the  strength  of  idle 
rumors  of  his  having  committed  suiode 
at  seventy.  If  we  admit  that  Brutus  had 
the  vision  of  Caesar  before  the  fatal  battle 
of  Phiiippi,  instead  of  simply  dreaminj^  it, 
he  must  be  placed  on  the  list ;  but  it  b 
surely  tasking  our  credulity  too  far  when 
we  are  asked  to  place  Scott  and  Goethe 
there,  on  the  strength  of  two  momentary 
illusions.  Two  men  of  immense  genini, 
more  entirely  removed  from  every  suspi- 
cion of  insanity,  could  not  be  named; 
they  had  not  even  the  fanaticism,  the  ec- 
centricity, the  irritability,  so  often  seen  in 
conjunction  with  intense  intellectual  ao* 
tivity.  What,  then,  are  the  £iGts  whidi 
M.  Moreau  takes  to  be  evidence  in  hii 
favor  ?  It  is  clear  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  men  is  scant  enough  ;  but  he  alludv 
to  the  following  anecdotes: 

"Those  who  have  seen  Abbotsford," 
writes  Mr.  Adolphus,  "  will  remember 
that  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  op|K^ 
site  to  the  library,  an  arched  doorway 
leading  to  other  rooms.  One  night  some 
of  the  party  observed  that  by  an  aiTangs- 
mont  of  light,  easily  to  be  imagined,  a  In- ' 
minous  space  was  formed  upon  the  libraiy 
door,  in  which  the  shadow  of  a  peiwrn 
standing  in  the  opposite  archway  made  a 
very  imposing  ai>pcarance,  the  body  ef 
the  hall  remaining  quite  dark.  Sir  Walter 
had  sometime  before  told  his  friends  of 
the  deception  of  sight  which  made  bim 
for  a  moment  imagine  a  figure  of  Lord 
l>yron  standing  in  the  hall."*  Mr.  Adol- 
phus alluded  to  Scott^s  ILetters  on  Ik- 
monology  and  Wih^hcraft^  in  which  the 
following  narrative  is  given  :  **  Not  long 
after  the  death  of  a  late  illustrious  port, 
who  had  iilled,  while  living,  a  great  statioo 
in  the  public  eye,  a  literary  friend,  to 
whom  the  deceased  had  been  well  known, 
was  engaged  during  the  darkening  twi- 
light of  an  autumn  evening,  in  penuhg 
one  of  the  publications  which  proteawdto 
detail  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  dii* 
tincruished  individual  who  was  now  no 
more.  A*<  the  reader  had  enjoyed  the  in- 
timacy of  the  deceased  to  a  considerabls 


*  Lockhart^s  TAfe  of  Seott;  edifioB  in  ontVlL 
p.  644. 
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decree,  be  was  deeply  interested  io  the 
pnblication,  which  contained  some  partic- 
alars  relating  to  himself  and  other  friends. 
A  visitor  was  sitting  in  the  apartment, 
who  was  also  reading.  Their  sitting-room 
opened  into  an  entrance-hall,  rather  fan- 
Uuitically  fitted  up  with  articles  of  armor, 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and  the  like.  It 
was  when  laying  down  his  book,  and 
passing  into  this  hall,  through  which  the 
moon  was  beginning  to  shine,  that  the  in- 
dividual of  whom  I  speak  saw,  right  be- 
fore him,  and  in  a  standing  posture,  the 
exact  representation  of  his  departed  friend, 
whose  recollection  had  been  so  strongly 
brought  to  his  imagination.  He  stopped 
for  a  single  moment,  so  as  to  notice  the 
wonderful  accuracy  with  which  fency 
had  impressed  upon  the  bodily  eye  the 
peculiarities  and  posture  of  the  illustrious 
poet.  Sensible^  however^  of  the  delusion^ 
fie  felt  no  sentiment  save  that  of  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  re- 
semblance^ and  stepped  onwards  towards 
the  figure,  which  resolved  itself,  as  he  ap- 
proached, into  the  various  articles  of  which 
It  had  been  composed.  These  were  mere- 
ly a  screen,  occupied  by  a  greatcoat, 
shawls,  plaids,  and  other  such  articles  as 
are  usually  found  in  a  country  entrance- 
hall." 

If  this  is  to  be  classed  among  hallucina- 
tions, and  on  the  strength  of  it,  Scott 
counted  as  one  having  a  nervous  system 
in  the  organic  condition  which  produces 
insanity,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  all  mad, 
since  we  are  all  liable  to  similar  decep- 
tions in  the  twilight ;  we  see  a  footpad 
pointing  a  pistol  at  our  heads  —  the  foot- 
pad being  the  stump  of  an  old  tree.  Nay, 
to  short-sighted  persons,  similar  decep- 
tions take  place  in  broad  daylight.  The 
present  writer  is  frequently  amused  at 
the  distinctness  with  which  he  sees  dogs 
wagging  their  tails,  cows  nibbling  the 
grass,  and  men  or  women  approaching 
him,  and  as  he  gets  nearer  to  them  they 
gradually  resolve  themselves  into  logs  of 
wood,  mile-stones,  or  bushes. 

The  difference  between  an  optical  delu- 
sion and  an  hallucination  is,  that  the  sane 
mind  is  able  to  control  its  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  apparent  object ;  the  insane 
mind  is  servile  to  the  appearance.  Scott 
expressly  says  that  he  knew  Lord  Byron 
was  not  before  him ;  had  he  declared  that 
his  vision  was  real,  produced  objectively 
by  the  apparition  of  his  friend,  M.  Moreau 
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might  with  more  excuse  have  ranked  him 
among  les  haUucines, 

The  illustration  drawn  from  Goethe's 
life  is  more  to  the  point,  if  we  accept  the 
truth  of  the  narrative,  which,  however, 
Goethe's  biographer  is  indisposed  to  ac- 
cept. The  poet  describes  his  taking  leave 
of  Frederika :  "  Those  were  painful  days, 
of  which  I  remember  nothing.  When  I 
held  out  my  hand  to  her  from  my  horse, 
the  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  I  felt  sad 
at  heart.  As  I  rode  along  the  footpath 
to  Drusenheim  a  strange  fantasy  took 
hold  of  me.  I  saw  in  my  mind's  eye  my 
own  figure  riding  towards  me,  attired  hi 
a  dress  I  liad  never  worn  —  pike-gray, 
with  silver  lace.  I  shook  off  this  ranta- 
sy,  but  eight  years  afterwards  I  found 
myself  on  the  very  road  going  to  visit 
Frederika,  and  that  too  in  the  ve»»y  dress 
I  had  seen  myself  in  in  the  fantasm,  al- 
though my  wearing  it  was  quite  acciden- 
tal." On  this  Mr.  Lewes  remarks  :  "  The 
reader  will  probably  be  somewhat  skeptic- 
al respecting  the  dress,  and  will  suppose 
that  this  prophetic  detail  was  transferred 
to  the  vision  by  the  imagination  of  later 
years."*  In  a  note  Mr.  Lewes  adds,  that 
in  Goethe's  correspondence  with  the  Frau 
von  Stein,  there  is  a  letter  written  a  day 
or  two  after  the  visit,  describing  it,  but 
singularly  enough  containing  no  allusion 
to  this  surprising  coincidence.  The  whole 
story  wears  a  very  incredible  aspect ;  and 
considering  that  Goethe  was  narrating  in 
his  old  age  an  event  said  to  have  happen- 
ed in  his  boyhood,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
some  confusion  and  substitution  of  details. 
Unless  we  suppose  this,  we  must  suppose 
an  actual  vision  of  his  future  self  in  clothes 
then  unwoven  and  unthought  of  I  This 
would  prove  that  he  was  gifted  with  pre- 
science ;  it  would  not  prove  that  he  was 
insane. 

We  forgot  to  add  that  M.  Moreau  has 
another  detail  indicating  Goethe's  "  or- 
ganic condition,"  namely  :  "  Sa  mere  est 
mort  d'une  attaque  d'apoplexie."  What- 
ever she  died  of,  she  lived  a  perfectly 
sane  and  healthy  life  during  seventy- 
eight  years ;  so  that  the  "  organic  con- 
dition  "  transmitted  to  her  son  was  not  of 
a  very  dangerous  character. 

M.  Moreau  has  better  examples  than 
these,  but  he  cites  many  that  are  ques- 

♦  Lewes's  lAfe  and  WorhB  of  Ooethiy  vol  L 
p.  18S. 
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tionable,  and  not  a  few  that  are  absurd. 
Cato  may  have  been  mad  when  he  com- 
mitted suicide :  if  !M.  Moreau  is  struck  by 
several  indications  of  insanity  hi  Plutarch's 
narrative,  we  are  willing  to  let  Cato's 
name  retain  its  place  on  the  list ;  as  also 
that  of  Charlemajjne,  to  whom  St.  James 
appeared  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  revealed 
the  spot  in  Galicia  where  his  bones  lay 
buried,  at  the  same  time  ordering  Charle- 
magne to  conquer  Spain,  and  build  there 
a  church  and  a  tomb.  Peter  the  Great 
and  Charles  V.  have  an  indubitable  right 
to  lisrure  amonu:  mad  statesmen.  The 
mother  of  Charles  was  insane,  and  hence 
styled  Jeanne  la  folU.  His  grandfather 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  profoundly  rael- 
anclioly,  and  he  himself  was  epileptic. 
So  was  Julius  Cajsar.  Itichelieu  ha<l  oc- 
casiona^  attacks  of  insanity,  in  which  he 
fancied  himself  a  horse  ;  he  would  prance 
round  the  billiard-table,  neighing,  kicking 
out  at  his  servants,  and  making  a  great 
noise,  until,  exhausted,  by  fiitigue,  he  suf 
fered  himself  to  be  put  to  bed  and  well 
covered  up.  On  awaking  he  remembered 
nothing  that  had  passed.  Ilis  sister,  the 
Marquise  de  Breze,  had  a  droll  hallucina- 
tion :  "  Ellc  crovait  avoir  une  derriere  de 
cristal,  ne  voulait  pas  s'asseoir  de  peur  de 
le  casser,  et  le  tenait  soigneusement  entre 
ses  deux  mains  de  peur  qu'il  ne  lui  arri- 
vat  malheur." 

Cromwell  had  fits  of  hypochondria.  Dr. 
Francia  was  unequivocally  insane.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  hypochondriacal,  and  de- 
clared that  he  once  distinctly  heard  his 
mother  call  to  him  "  Sanmel !"  when  she 
was  many  miles  distant.  Rousseau  was 
certainly  insane.  Saint  Simon  is  said  to 
have  committed  suicide  under  circumstan- 
ces indicating  insanity.  Fourrier  "  passed 
his  life  in  a  continual  hallucination." 
C-ardau,  Swedenborg,  Lavater,  Zimmer- 
mann,  Mohammed,  Van  Ilelmont,  Loyo- 
la, St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Dominic,  all 
had  visions.  Even  Luther  had  his  hallu- 
cinations ;  Satan  frequently  appeared,  not 
only  to  have  hikstands  thrown  at  his  so- 
phistical head,  but  to  [jet  into  the  reform- 
er's bed  and  lie  beside  him.  Jeanne 
d'Arc  gloried  in  her  celestial  visions. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  find  numer- 
ous examples  of  the  "  organic  condition  " 
anionic  the  founders  of  sects,  or  anions; 
artists;  but  several  of  those  cited  by  M. 
Moreau  are  rather  examples  of  his  credu- 
lity than  of  any  thing  else.  Thus  we 
read :  "  Petrarch  was  found  dead  in  his 


library,  his  head  leaning  on  a  book.** 
-Clan  you  detect  the  connection  between 
this  fact,  and  the  proposition  that  geniiu 
is  a  disease  of  the  nervous  center  ?  Again 
we  read  of  Malherbe,  that  his  thicknen 
of  utterance  spoiled  the  effect  of  his  vcnet 
when  he  recited  them  ;  he  also  spat  more 
than  even  a  Frenchman  thinks  becombg, 
and  drew  down  ujwn  him  this  nioi  from 
the  chevalier  Marin  :  "  Qu'il  n^avait  jam- 
ais vu  d'homme  plus  humide,  ni  poete  plus 
sec.''  If  the  salivary  standard  is  to  be 
applied,  we  fear  that  France,  Germanj, 
Italy,  and  America,  will  yield  a  long  Int 
of  madmen. 

Handel,  Milton,  and  Delille  were  blind; 
Eichardsoii  and  Labrnyere  died  of  apo- 
j)lexy  —  and  to  ^I.  Moreau  blindness,  or 
a[)oplexy,  is  ample  proof  of  a  predispos- 
tion  to  insanity.  David  the  painter,  and 
Kude  the  sculptor,  were  not  themselves 
actually  insane,  but  the  son  of  David  died 
of  apoplexv,  and  tlie  father  of  Rude  was 
afllicted  with  paralysis — what  more  can 
be  needed  to  ])rove  a  family  predispoo- 
tion  ?  Alfred  de  Musset  became  a  con- 
firmed drunkard — clear  proof  I  Gaerdno 
squinted  —  need  more  be  said  ?  If  more 
be  needed,  more  is  ready;  for  did  not 
Ludovic  Caracci  say  of  Guercino  that  he 
was  a  prodigy  whose  works,  although  the 
products  of  a  young  man,  amazed  tbe 
greatest  painters  ? 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  we  are  in- 
venting absurdities  for  M.  Moreau;  all 
these  examples  arc  gravely  adduced  by 
him  as  evidence ;  and  they  serve  to  give 
the  measure  at  once  of  his  scientific  capa- 
city, and  his  theoretic  courage.  A  mow 
circumspect  winter  could  have  collected 
sufficient  examples  to  produce  an  effect, 
without  betraying  his  weakness  by  sodi 
as  those  just  cited. 

Lucretius,  Tasso,  Swift.,  Cowper,  Chat* 
terton,  are  melancholv  oases  about  whidi 
there  is  no  dispute.  Shelley  had  hallucuu- 
tions.  Bernardin  St.  Pierre,  white  vriting 
one  of  his  works,  was  "  attacked  by  a 
strange  illneas"  —  lights  flashed  before 
his  eyes ;  objects  appeared  double  and 
in  motion  ;  he  imaj^ined  all  the  ptM- 
crs  by  to  be  his  enemies.  Heine  diea  of 
a  chronic  disease  of  the  spine.  Metastaiio 
early  sufi*ered  from  nervous  affcctiooL 
Molierc  was  liable  to  convujsions.  F0' 
nini  was  cataleptic  at  four  yean  od. 
Mozart  died  of  water  on  the  brain.  Beat- 
hoven  was  bizarre,  irritable,  bypodoB- 
driacal.      Donizetti  died^  in  an  aaj^VBL 
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Chatterton  and  Gilbert  committed  sui- 
cide. Chateaubriand  was  troubled  with 
suicidal  thoughts  ;  and  George  Sand  con- 
fesses to  the  same.  Sophocles  was  accused 
of  imbecility  by  his  son  —  but  this  was 
after  he  was  eighty.  Pope  was  deform- 
ed ;  and,  according  to  Atterbury,  he  had 
mefis  curva  in  corpore  curvo.  He  believ- 
ed that  he  once  saw  an  arm  projecting 
from  the  wall  of  his  room. 

Among  the  less  impassioned  heroes  of 
philosophy  the  examples  are  confessed- 
ly rarer ;  yet  Newton,  Pascal,  and  Au- 
gnste  Comte,  are  illustrious  and  indisput- 
able examples.  Albertus  Magnus  also 
must  be  named.  He  had  a  vision  of  the 
Virgin,  who  asked  him  whether  he  pre- 
ferred excelling  in  theology  or  in  phi- 
losophy ;  he  chose  the  latter ;  whereupon 
she  assured  him  that  he  would  be  incom- 
parable in  it,  but  as  a  punishment  for  his 
rejection  of  theology,  he  was  to  sink  into 
complete  imbecility  before  he  died.  Lin- 
naeus died  "  en  etat  -de  demence  senile." 
Other  names  might  doubtless  be  added  ; 
but  it  is  only  such  a  mind  as  our  author's 
that  could  sec  a  proof  of  insanity  in  Kep- 
ler's belief  of  the  world  being  an  organ- 
ism ;  or  in  Montesquieu's  blindness.  To 
such  a  mind  it  is  even  conceivable  that 
the  deaths  of  Voltaire  and  Wellinijton  in 
extreme  old  age  by  apoplexy,  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  hypothesis  that  preeminence 
of  intellect  is  due  to  organic  disease  of  the 
nei*vous  centers. 

The  collection  of  biographical  facts 
made  by  M.  Moreau  is  thus  seen  to  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  his  pui-pose  ;  not 
only  are  the  majonty  of  them  question- 
able, but  were  they  all  of  the  same  un- 
equivocal character  as  the  cases  of  Tasso, 
Newton,  and  Cowper,  they  would  not 
warrant  his  deduction.  They  would 
prove  that  many  men  of  genius  were 
msanc,  or  predisposed  to  insanity;  but 
not  that  genius  issued  from  the  same  or- 
ganic condition  as  insanity;  nor  that 
there  was  any  dirvect  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  two. 

It  is  often  said,  and  by  M.  Moreau's 
method  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that 
poverty  forms  one  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  genius.  Biography  would  show 
that  many,  if  not  most  illustrious  intel- 
lects were  developed  amidst  the  res  an- 
gusta  domi.  The  men  were  poor,  or  at 
any  i*ate  had  poor  relatives.  Want  stim- 
ulated their  energies.  The  struggle  for 
existence  developed  their  strength.    With 


a  list  of  well-known  instances,  and  a  few 
eloquent  declamations,  the  hypothesis 
might  be  considered  established.  Never- 
theless it  would  not  be  difficult  to  confute 
it.  A  few  examples — one  would  suffice — 
of  unmistakable  genius  reared  in  affluence 
or  comfort  would  show  that  there  was  no 
necessity  ibr  poverty  as  the  stimulus  and 
condition  of  intellectual  preeminence; 
while  a  glance  at  the  thousands  of  highly 
educated  men,  unquestionably  poor  and 
unquestionably  common-place,  struggling 
with  want,  yet  doomed  by  congenital  me- 
diocrity, would  show  that  no  amount  of 
such  stimulus  as  poverty  can  supply  will 
add  a  cubit  to  the  intellectual  stature. 
Genius  is  often  accompanied  by  want,  but 
it  is  something  altogether  distinct  from 
"  impecuniosity."  In  like  manner  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  eccentricity  or  in- 
sanity, but  it  is  something  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  nervous  disease. 

If  instead  of  allowing  attention  to  fall 
on  the  few  cases  of  genius  coexisting  with 
disease,  we  glance  at  the  numberless  cases 
of  nervous  disease  which  reveal  no  intel- 
lectual preeminence,  but  only  a  desolation 
of  stupidity  or  a  sterile  excitability  we 
shall  see  reason  to  place  M.  Moreau's  hy- 
pothesis on  a  level  with  that  which  as- 
sumes poverty  to  be  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  genius.  Every  experienced  keep- 
er of  an  asylum  will  testify  to  the  painful 
mediocrity  of  his  patients  in  spite  of  their 
excitability;  and  in  our  ordinary ^ expe- 
rience we  see  how  it  is  by  no  means  the 
most  excitable  people  who  are  the  most 
eminent.  Very  shallow  natures  are  often 
very  excitable  ;  and  some  forms  of  idiocy 
are  distinguished  by  restlessness  and  vi- 
vacitv.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  of  two 
equally-developed  brains  the  more  excit- 
able will  be  the  more  powerful ;  but  in- 
tellectual preeminence  depends  rather  on 
the  development  of  the  brain  than  on  the 
vivacity  of  the  temperament. 

This  truth  is  the  more  to  be  insisted  on, 
since  the  cause  of  the  resemblances  observ- 
able between  genius  and  insanity  is  the 
excitability  common  to  both ;  whereas 
the  cause  of  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween them  is  the  organic  perfection  of 
the  one,  and  the  organic  imperfection  ot 
the  other. 

When  a  man  of  genius  is  in  a  state  of 
intense  excitement,  he  is  at  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  power ;  and  so  long  as  his 
nervous  mechanism  is  uninjured  or  unhin- 
dered in  its  action,  there  is  an  iufiultA  d^- 
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tance  between  him  and  the  madman  io  an 
equal  state  of  excitement.  But  should 
this  exaltation  be  prolonged,  should  the 
strain  be  too  great  for  the  mechanism, 
and  some  portion  of  it  give  way  or  be- 
come disturbed,  then,  indeed,  insanity  will 
supervene.  Does  this  prove  a  necessary 
connection  between  the  two  ?  No  more 
than  the  broken  back  of  an  overtasked 
athlete  proves  a  necessary  connection 
between  muscular  strength  and  decrepi- 
tude. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader 
that  a  notion  so  widely  spread,  and  so 
persistently  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  the  one  we  are  here 
combating,  must  have  some  ground  of 
plausibility,  if  not  of  truth.  That  men  in 
all  ages  should  have  been  struck  with  the 
similarity  between  genius  and  insanity, 
especially  when  the  genius  took  the  form 
of  artistic  activity,  is  only  intelligible  on 
the  supposition  ot"  some  fundamental  simi- 
litude ;  and  the  answer  to  the  question. 
What  is  that  similitude  ?  can  not  be  un- 
interesting. In  our  opinion  there  can  be 
little  hesitation  as  to  the  answer.  So  far 
from  believing,  as  M.  Moreau  believes, 
that  there  is  an  essential  similarity,  and 
that  both  genius  and  insanity  are  forms 
of  the  same  nervous  disease,  we  believe 
there  is  an  essential  distinction,  one  not 
less  than  between  the  vivacious  monkey 
and  the  vivacious  man.  There  is  a  re- 
semblance, but  it  is  simply  in  the  excit- 
ability common  to  both.  Instead  of  ex- 
claiming— 

**  What  thin  partitions  do  our  souls  divide  I 
Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied/' 

we  should  assert  that  the  partitions  are 
party-walls;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
alliance  between  genius  and  madness  than 
that  of  a  common  humanity,  a  common 
excitability,  and  a  common  liability  to 
excess.  If  a  few  great  men  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
nervous  mechanism  may  be  disturbed, 
men  wh»  had  nothing  great  have  likewise 
fallen  victims  by  thousands.  When  we 
have  gained  some  slight  knowledge  of 
the  wondrous  mechanism  we  name  the 
body,  how  multitudinous  its  combined 
actions,  how  easily  the  disturbance  of  one 
will  affect  the  healthy  action  of  the  rest, 
and  how  recklessly  we  disregard  the 
plainest  rules  of  health,  the  wonder  at  a 
few  men  having  succumbed  in  the  course 
of  an   intense   intellectual  life  ceases  at 


once,  and  a  new  wonder  emerges  —  won- 
der that  any  man  can  live  this  life,  and  re- 
tain his  faculties  in  healthy  activity.  The 
very  predominance  of  the  nervous  system 
implies  a  predominant  activity,  and  this  is 
liable  to  be  stimulated  to  excess  by  two 
potent  tempters :  Ambition,  eager  to  jos- 
tle its  way  through  energetic  crowds ; 
and  Fascination,  which  lies  in  intellectual 
labor,  the  brooding  storge  of  creation,  the 
passionate  persistence  of  research.  These 
tempters  hurry  men  into  excess.  Men 
who  live  much  by  the  brain  have  seldom 
the  courage  to  be  prudent,  seldom  the 
wisdom  to  be  patient.  In  vain  the  signi- 
ficant words  of  warning  become  louder 
and  louder:  in  vain  the  head  feels  hot, 
the  ears  are  full  of  noises,  the  heart  flut- 
tering and  thumping,  the  nights  sleepless, 
the  digestion  miserably  imperfect,  the 
temper  irritable  :  these  are  Nature's  warn- 
ings to  desist,  but  they  are  disregarded ; 
the  object  of  ambition  lures  the  victim  on, 
the  seduction  of  artistic  creation,  or  of  a 
truth  seen  dancing  like  a  will-o'-wisp,  in- 
cessantly solicits  him  ;  he  will  not  pause — 
at  length  he  can  not  pause,  the  excite- 
ment has  become  a  fever,  the  flame  that 
warms  destroys  him  :  madness  arrives. 

Sad  this  is,  and  would  be  infinitely  sad 
if  there  were  no  help  for  it,  if  the  very 
glory  and  splendor  of  the  intellect  were 
necessarily  allied  to  its  infirmity  and  ruin. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Men  can  not  transgress 
Nature's  laws  without  incurring  Nature's 
penalties.  The  most  peifect  digestive 
apparatus  will  be  ruined  by  imprudent 
habits ;  the  most  powerful  muscular  sys- 
tem may  be  lamed  by  over-exertion  ;  the 
most  admirable  secreting  organs  will  be- 
come morbid  under  over-stimulus;  and 
why  are  we  to  expect  the  complex  and 
delicate  nervous  mechanism  to  be  over- 
worked with  impunity  ? 

Not  by  reason  of  diseased  nervoas  cen- 
ters are  men  ever  preeminent  in  intellect- 
ual energy,  nor  are  they  liable  to  become 
insane  by  reason  of  this  energy,  unless 
misdirected.  They  are  preeminent  be- 
cause God  has  end<Aved  them  with  the 
higher  cerebral  development,  and  because 
this  is  in  healthy  activity ;  when  it  falls 
into  unhealthy  activity,  insanity  is  the 
result  —  a  result  not  due  to  the  original 
strength  of  the  energy,  but  due  to  an 
original  defect  in  the  constitution  trans- 
mitted from  parents,  or  to  a  defect  ac- 
quired through  neglect  of  the  plainest 
precepts   of  healthy   living.     It  is  from 
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their  weakness  that  they  fall,  not  because 
of  their  strength.  One  may  pity  the 
overtasked  man  of  genias,  and  sympathize 
with  his  imprudence ;  one  may  regret 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  simpler  laws  of 
life  and  health  is  not  more  general ;  but 
one  can  not  draw  from  the  biographies  of 
illustrious  men  an  argument  in  iavor  of 
the  notion  that  genius  is  allied  to  insanity. 
Overwork,  and  unseemly  neglect,  kill  the 
meanest  as  inevitably  as  the  highest.  It 
is  a  tragedy  which  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, and  darkens  a  thousand  homes 
which  are  never  brightened  with  a  ray  of 


genius. 


If  genius  were  disease,  the  greatest  men 
ought  to  manifest  the  most  unmistakable 
signs  of  it.  Yet  we  do  not  learn  that  Sopho- 
cles, Dante,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Goethe,  and  Scott,  among  the  poets,  or 
(iiotto,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
and  Rubens,  among  the  painters,  or  Ba- 
con, Spinoza,  and  Kant,  among  philoso- 
phers, either  claim  our  sorrow  for  their  in- 
tellectual eclipse,  or  our  pity  for  their 
eccentricities.  We  are  told  that  men  of 
genius  are  always  eccentric.  They  are 
always  original,  and  generally  much  self- 
absorbed  ;  but  we  believe  that  there  will 
be  found  among  them  very  little  eccentri- 
city of  the  kind  noticeable  in  mad  people. 
We  have  ourselves  known  a  great  many 
people  preeminent  in  intellect,  and  can 
not  recall  one  who  was  remarkable  for  any 
mnch  eccentricity ;  whereas  we  have  known 
people  whose  eccentricities  were  such 
that  their  fnends  generally  alluded  to 
ihem  as  "  half-cracked,"  yet  these  people 
were  by  no  means  remarkable  tor  intel- 
lectual power. 

That  it  is  over-excitement,  and  disre- 
gard of  the  laws  of  health,  rather  than  the 
amount  of  cerebral  power,  which  causes 
the  insani'.y  of  men  of  genius,  may  be  sus- 
pected from  the  single  comparison  of 
Southey  and  Wordsworth.  No  one,  we 
suppose,  will  for  an  instant  question  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  Wordsworth's 
genius ;  yet  his  long  and  laborious  life  was 
passed  without  a  threat  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease ;  whereas  poor  Southey  paid  the 
penalty  of  overwork.  Wordsworth  was 
much  in  the  open  air,  taking  active  exer- 
cise. Southey  lived  in  his  study.  The 
explanation  lies  there. 

There  is  another  error  current  on  the 
subject  of  genius,  an  error  which  bases  its 
evidence  on  cases  not  less  equLW)cal  than 
those  brought  forward  respecting  insanity 


— ^namely,  that  men  of  genius  are  too  ab- 
sorbed in  their  pui-suits  to  pay  the  same 
scrupulous  attention  to  minor  morals  and 
ordinary  duties  demanded  from  other 
men.  Here  biography  offers  its  treacher- 
ous aid,  and  shows,  unhappily,  that  many 
men  of  genius  have  disregarded  minor 
morals.  To  this  we  reply,  as  before,  that 
many  more  men  of  unblemished  mediocri- 
ty of  intellect  have  shown  a  greater  disre- 
gard to  minor  and  major  morals ;  where- 
upon we  conclude  that  there  must  be 
some  other  cause  at  work,  and  that  the 
shortcomings  of  men  of  genius  are  refera- 
ble simply  to  their  imperfect  conscien- 
tiousness. Not  because  they  are  strong 
in  intellect,  but  because  they  ^re  weak  in 
will  or  conscience,  have  these  men  erred. 
There  is  no  legitimate  connection  between 
splendid  talents  and  engagements  broken, 
trusts  violated,  or  bills  unpaid  ;  but  there 
is  a  direct  connection  between  weak  con- 
sciences and  these  things. 

Genius  may  prevent  a  man  from  be- 
coming rich ;  it  does  not  prevent  his  be- 
ing scrupulously  honest.  Absorption  in 
ideas,  the  pursuit  of  objects  not  in  them- 
selves marketable,  nmst  of  course  limit  the 
income  of  any  man  who  earns  his  income 
by  labor  of  brain ;  but  it  does  not  screen 
from  him  the  plain  facts  of  his  position. 
If  he  is  so  absorbed  as  not  to  be  perfectly 
aware  that  he  has  not  earned  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  sherry  and  mutton  on  his 
table,  he  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  an  asy- 
lum ;  and  it'  he  is  aware  of  it,  but  disre- 
gards it,  either  because  it  vexes  him,  or 
because  his  sanguine  disposition  leads  him 
to  believe  that  the  money  will  be  forth- 
coming "  somehow,"  then  we  must  lay 
the  blame  on  his  feeble  conscientiousness, 
not  on  his  intense  intellectual  absorption. 
It  is  true  that  a  concentration  of  the  in- 
tellect on  any  subject  indisposes,  if  it  does 
not  unfit,  a  man  for  attendintr  doselv  to 
many  other  matters ;  though  one  may 
note  in  passing,  that  mathematicians  and 
poets  who  could  6nd  no  time  to  look  after 
the  small  matters  of  finance  in  their  own 
families,  found  ample  time  to  look  after 
the  finance  of  India,  and  the  means  of  de- 
fraying the  National  Debt.  But  granting 
that  genius  incapacitates  a  man  from  at- 
iKjndini?  to  domestic  matters,  we  must  still 
assert  that  it  by  no  means  absolves  him 
fi'om  taking  care  that  those  matters  aro 
properly  seen  to ;  he  may  rosign  them 
into  other  hands,  and  only  be  careful 
that  no  sophistication  misleads  his  agent. 
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Ghirlandajo  bade  bis  brother  manage  the 
bonse;  for  himself  be  would  do  his  ut- 
most to  find  the  money  for  it  by  painting. 

The  same  principle  applies  even  to  men 
too  poor  *'  to  live  like  gentlemen."  It  is 
not  imperative  on  a  man  to  live  like  a 
gentleman  ;  only  imperative  on  him  to  live 
honestly.  If  his  genius  will  not  procure 
him  the  "common  necessaries,"  (which 
too  often  include  a  host  of  superfluities, 
and  sacrifices  to  mere  show,)  let  him  earn 
th6se  necessaries  by  some  other  labor,  like 
other  men.  Sfunoza  lived  by  polishing 
glasses;  and  small  as  the  pittance  was 
which  this  secured  him,  it  was  enough  for 
his  necessities,  and  it  preserved  bis  inde- 
pendence. *When  a  pension  was  offered 
to  him  if  he  would  dedicate  his  work  to 
Louis  XIV.,  he  declined,  "  having  no  in- 
tention of  delicating  any  thing  to  that 
monarch."  It  was  ascertained  after  his 
death  that  ho  had  sometimes  lived  on 
twopence  halfpenny  a  day.  Tliis  was  in- 
terpreting the  necessities  very  rigidly ; 
and  although  it  is  highly  probable  that 
had  he  been  an  Englishman  his  "  position 
in  society"  would  not  have  been  very 
brilliant  on  those  terms,  it  is  certain  that 
ho  would  have  troubled  himself  little 
about  his  position  in  society,  finding  in 
philosophy  enough  to  satisfy  bis  soul. 

Goldsmith  and  Johnson  are  two  in- 
structive illustrations  of  our  argument. 
Groldsmith  had  more  of  what  is  especially 
called  genius  than  Johnson  had ;  but  will 
any  one  assert  that  it  was  by  reason  of 
this  advantage  that  he  was  so  careless  of 
engagements,  and  so  heedless  in  money 
matters  ?  will  any  one  assert  that  John- 
son's noble  integrity  was  owing  to  his 
intellectual  inferiority?  The  impulsive, 
hopefuli,  childlike  nature  ot*  Goldsmith, 
makes  us  love  the  man,  and  easily  forgive 
his  errors;  wo  know  that  there  was  no- 
thing base  in  him,  only  a  weakness  to 
which  we  can  be  charitable ;  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  his  errors  sprang  from  his 
weakness,  and  were  in  no  sense  the  ncces- 


I  sary  consequence  of  his  strength.  N^cithcr 
'  let  us  suffer  logic  to  stifle  charity ;  nor  let 
charity  confuse  our  moral  judgments.  It 
is  not  because  we  see  a  course  of  conduct 
to  be  sinful  that  we  are  to  shut  the  sinner 
from  our  hearts;  nor  because  we  feel 
yearning  of  pity  for  the  erring,  that  we 
are  to  alter  our  judgment  of  the  error. 

Men  of  genius  are  said  to  be  by  nature 
improvident.  It  may  be  so:  biography 
too  oflen  seems  to  say  it  is  so.  But  thou- 
sands who  have  no  genius  are  quite  as  im- 
provident ;  and  it  is  never  in  virtue  of  his 
genius  that  any  man  is  so.  Human  na- 
ture is  human  nature,  and  its  infirmities 
may  be  seen  in  the  shade  of  its  splendors, 
but  they  are  not  owing  to  the  splendors. 
The  great  Shakspeare,  the  great  r^ewton, 
the  great  Goethe,  were  not  little  men  be- 
cause they  too  had  their  littlenesses  ;  nor 
were  these  littlenesses  in  any  sense  the 
product  of  their  greatness.  And  if  the 
trembling  sensibility,  which  is  one  of  tho 
conditions  of  genius,  makes  a  man  more 
accessible  to  certain  temptations,  it  makes 
him  also  more  accessible  to  moral  influ- 
ences, so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  history 
of  men  of  genius  is  on  the  whole  remarka- 
bly noble  and  pure.  The  curiosity  natu- 
rally felt  about  every  thing  concerning 
men  of  genius  leads  to  the  publication  of 
all  their  errors  and  shortcomings ;  but 
who  can  doubt  that  a  similar  scrutiny  of 
the  lives  of  grocers  would  yield  a  much 
blacker  catalogue  of  errors?  The  vices 
of  illustrious  men  are  cried  out  from  the 
house-tops,  but  who  troubles  himself  about 
the  vices  of  blockheads  ? 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  briefly  this : 
Genius  is  health  and  strength,  not  disease 
and  weakness ;  it  is  sanity  and  virtue,  not 
insanity  and  vice.  The  man  of  genius 
may  be  sickly  and  vicious ;  but  be  is  so 
by  reason  of  a  sickly  body  and  a  vacilla- 
ting  will ;  not  by  any  means  because,  with 
this  body  and  this  will,  he  also  possesses  a 
splendid  intellect. 
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To  add  interest  and  value  to  the  present 
number  of  the  Eclectic  we  place  a  fine 
portrait  of  this  renowned  man,  upon  the 
page  opposite  to  the  portraits  of  the 
savans  of  Yale  College,  with  no  appre- 
hension that  there  will  be  any  diversity 
of  astronomical  views,  such  as  he  encoun- 
tered before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  the  olden  time.  We  subjoin  a 
biographical  sketch. 

OjbLiLEO  was  born  at  Pisa  July  15, 1564. 
His  father,  who  was  himself  a  philoso- 
pher, had  a  family  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  of  which  Galileo  was  the  eldest. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  child  by  his 
skill  ill  constructing  toys  and  pieces  of 
machinery.  To  these  mechanical  accom- 
plishments he  added  a  taste  for  music, 
drawing,  and  painting,  and  so  great  was 
his  passion  for  pictures,  that  he  was  desir- 
ous of  following  painting  as  a  profession. 
His  father,  however,  having  observed  very 
decided  indications  of  early  genius,  re- 
solved to  send  him  to  the  university  to 
study  medicine.  He  accordingly  went  to 
Pisa  on  the  ninth  of  November,  1581,  and 
w.as  ]»laced  under  the  celebrated  botanist 
Caesalpinus,  who  then  filled  the  chair  of 
medicme.  In  studying  music  and  draw- 
ing, he  found  it  necessary  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  geometry,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  entered  upon  Euclid  than  he  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  for  mathematics, 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  its  study. 
While  pondering  over  the  treatise  of  Ar- 
chimedes, De  insidentihus  in  fluido^  he 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  hydrostatic  balance, 
which  was  the  means,  through  Guide 
Ubaldi,  of  obtaining  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  lecturer  on  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Pisa,  with  a  salary  of  only 
sixty  crowns.  Galileo  had  even  in  his 
eighteenth  year  exhibited  a  great  antipa- 
thy to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle;  but  in 
the  discharge  of  his  new  functions  at  Pisa, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  denounce  his  me- 
chanical doctrines,  and  expose  their  errors 
in  the  langunge  even  of  jvsperiiy  and  tri- 
umph. On  the  subject  of  falling  bodies 
he  disproved  his  doctrine  by  actual  ex- 


periments made  from  the  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa,  and  so  great  was  the  prejudice 
which  was  then  roused  against  him,  that 
he  quitted  Pisa  in  1502,  and  accepted  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua.  Galileo  was  converted 
to  the  doctrines  of  Copernicus  by  the  lec- 
tures of  Christian  Vurstisius,  but  even 
after  his  conversion  he  taught  the  Pto- 
lemic  system  in  compliance  with  po^v 
ular  feeling.  The  reputation  of  Galileo 
was  now  widely  extended.  Cosmo,  Giand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  invited  him,  in  1609,  to 
resume  his  orisjinal  situation  at  Pisa.  Gali- 
leo  accepted  of  the  invitation  on  condition 
that  he  should  receive  the  title  of  Philoso- 
pher to  his  Highness,  as  well  as  that  of 
mathematician;  and  while  this  negotia- 
tion was  going  on  he  went  to  pay  a  visit 
to  a  friend  in  Venice.  There  he  learned, 
by  common  report,  that  a  Dutchman  had 
given  Prince  Maurice  an  optical  instru- 
ment which  made  distant  objects  appear 
near  the  observer.  Anxious  to  know 
what  tliis  instrument  Avas,  he  discovered 
the  principle  of  it  on  his  return  to  Padua, 
and  having  placed  at  the  ends  of  a  leaden 
tube  two  spectacle  glasses,  the  one  a 
plano-convex,  and  the  other  a  plano-con- 
cave, the  latter  being  nearest  the  eye,  \\i^ 
obtained  a  telescope  exactly  the  same  a»  a 
inodern  opera-glass.  This  little  instru- 
ment, which  had  a  magnifying  power  of 
only  three  times,  he  exhibited  at  Venice 
to  crowds  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  he 
presented  one  of  them  to  the  senate,  who 
in  return  gave  him  his  professorship  at 
Padua  for  life,  and  raised  his  salary  from 
five  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  thousand 
florins.  After  having  made  other  two 
telescopes,  one  magnifying  eight,  and  the 
other  thirty  times,  Galileo  applied  them 
to  the  heavens.  With  them  he  discov- 
ered the  mountains  and  cavities  in  the 
moon,  the  round  disk  of  the  planets,  and 
the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter.  He  counted 
forty  stars  in  the  Pleiades,  and  found  that 
many  of  the  nebulae  were  clusters  of  small 
stars.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  were  dis- 
covered on  the  seventh   January,   1610, 
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and  they  were  afterwards  found  by  our 
celebrated  countryman,  Thomas  Ilariot, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  October  of  tlie  same 
year.  In  direcling  his  telescope  towards 
Saturn,  Galileo  observed  it  to  be  like 
three  o's,  namely,  oOo,  the  middle  one 
being  the  largest,  thus  approximating  to 
the  discovery  of  Saturn's  rmg,  afterwards 
made  by  Huygcns.  About  the  same  lime 
he  discovered  the  crescent  of  Venus,  and 
the  spots  on  the  sun,  which  were  seen 
about  six  months  later  by  Hariot  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  early  part  of  1611,  Galileo 
wont  to  Rome,  and  took  with  him  his 
best  telescope.  Here,  princes,  cardinals, 
.•in«l  prclaU\s,  hastened  to  do  him  honor, 
and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the 
spots  on  the  sun  in  the  Quirinal  gardens. 
The  discoveries  of  Galileo  were  ill  received 
by  the  followers  of  Aristotle.  Prejudice 
and  iijnorance  were  thus  combined  a<]C''^inst 
him,  and  in  the  controversies  into  which 
he  was  led,  he  treated  his  opponents  and 
their  opinions  with  undue  ridicule  and 
sarcasm.  The  philosophers  and  free- 
thinkers of  the  day,  many  of  whom  had 
been  (Talilco's  pupils,  marshaled  them- 
selves on  his  side,  while  the  Aristotelian 
sages  were  supported  with  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church.  While  these  parties 
were  resting  on  the  defensive,  Galileo,  in 
1613,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the 
Abbe  Castelli,  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures 
were  not  intended  to  teach  us  science  and 
philosophy,  and  that  it  was  ecjually  diffi- 
<5ult  to  reconcile  the  Ptolemic  and  the 
Copernican  system  with  expressions  in 
the  Bible.  In  replying  to  this  letter, 
Caccini,  a  Dominican  monk,  made  a  per- 
sonal attack  upon  Galileo  from  the  pulpit, 
ridiculing  the  astronomer  and  his  tbllowers: 
Roused  by  this  attack,  Galileo  published 
a  long  letter  defending  his  former  views, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Gr.and  Duchess 
of  Tuscan V.  Its  rejisoning  was  conclusive, 
and  its  influence  powerful.  It  was  felt  to 
be  hopeless  to  meet  his  argumifuts  by 
any  other  weapons  than  those  of  the  civil 
pow(;r,  and  with  the  resolution  to  crush  the 
dangerous  innovation,  his  enemies  detei^ 
mined  upon  ap])ealing  to  the  Inquisition. 
A  Dominican  monk  had  paved  the  way 
for  such  a  process  by  denouncing  to  that 
body  Galileo's  letter  to  Castelli,  and  Cac- 
cini  was  induced  to  settle  at  Rome,  in 
order  to  embody  the  evidence  against  his 
opponent.  In  the  year  1617,  Galileo  went 
to  Rome,  cited  probably  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the 


Grand  Duke's  ambassador.     When  sum- 
moned before  that  body  for  his  liereticil 
doctrine,  he  was  charged  with  maintain- 
ing the  stability  of  the  sun,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  of  trying  to  recon- 
cile this  doctrine  to  Scripture ;  and  after 
inquiring  into  the  truth  of  these  charges 
on  the  twenty-fifth  February,  1016,  it  was 
decreed  that  Galileo  sliould  bo  enjoined 
by  Cardinal  Bellarmine  to  renounce  the 
obnoxious  tenets,  and  to  pledge  himself 
under  the  pain  of  imprisonment,  neither 
to  teach  nor  publish  them  in  future.     He 
accordingly  appeared  before  the  Cardinal, 
and  havmg  renounced  his  oiMnionSi  and 
declared  that  he  would  neither  teach  nor 
defend  them,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
bar  of  the  Inquisition.    About  this  time 
Galileo  proposed  a  method  of  finding  the 
longitude  at  sea  by  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter^ 
satellites,  and  expected  tliat  Philip  IIL 
of  Spain  would  employ  him  to  devote  bis 
time  to  the  perfection  of  a  method  so  use- 
ful to  commerce.     lie  failed,*  however,  Id 
this  attempt.    But  the  mortification  wUch 
it  gave  him  was  compensated  by  the  de- 
vat  ion  of  his  friend  Urban  VIIL  to  the 
pontificate.      In   October,    1623,   Galileo 
went  to  Rome  to  offer  his  congratulations 
to  his  holhiess.     The  Pope   loaded  him 
with  presents,  promised  him  a  pon»on  for 
his  son,  and  on  the  death  of  Cosinoi  re- 
mended  him  in  a  special  letter  to  the  new 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.     The  cardindls 
even  were  propitiated,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  his  friend  Castelli  was  made  niathe* 
maticiau  to  the  Pope.     Notwithstanding 
these  acts  of  kindness,  however,  Galileo 
cherished  the  deepest  hostility  a^inst  the 
Church,  and  his  resolution  to  propagate 
his  opinions  seems  to  have  been  ooeral 
with   the   vow  by  which  he  renounced 
them.     He  resolved  to  write  a  work  in 
which  the  Copeniiciin  system  shoald  be 
demonstrated.     This  work,   entitled  He 
St/stem  of  the  World,  by  Galileo  Gralilri, 
was  pubhshed  in  1G26,  and  consists  of  four 
dialogues,  in  which  he  discusses  the  Pto- 
lemaic and  the  Copernican  systems.    The 
work  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  contains  an  ironical 
and  insulting  attack  upon  the  decree  of 
the  Inquisition.     The  doctrines  which  it 
defende<l  were   so   widely  disseminated, 
and  so  eagerly  received,  that  the  Charoh 
of  Rome  felt  the  blow  which  was  thos 
given  to  its  intellectual  supremacy.    Un- 
(Ilm-  these  circumstances  the  Pope  did  not 
hesitate  in  his   i^solution   to   paiush  its 
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Author.  Galileo  was  accordinpfly  sum- 
moned before  the  Inquisition.  Worn  out 
witli  age  and  infirmities,  he  arrived  in 
Rome  on  the  fourteenth  February,  1633, 
and  on  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  re- 
mained in  strict  seclusion  in  the  house  of 
the  Tuscan  ambassador.  Early  in  April, 
when  his  examination  in  person  took  place, 
lie  was  removed  to  the  holy  office,  and 
lodged  in  the  house  of  the  fiscal  of  the 
Inquisition,  his  table  being  provided  by 
the  Tuscan  ambassador.  It  is  stated  by 
M.  Libri,  and  generally  believed,  that  in 
his  examination  he  was  put  to  the  torture, 
and  after  this  had  taken  place,  he  was 
allowed  a  reasonable  time  for  his  defense. 
Having  duly  considered  Ids  confession 
and  excuses,  he  was  again  summoned  to 
the  holy  office.  On  the  twenty-second  of 
June  he  was  conducted  in  a  penitential 
dress  to  the  convent  of  Minerva,  sentence 
of  inii)risonment  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Inquisitioa  was  pronounced  upon  him,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  abjure  and  curse  the 
heresies  he  had  cherished.  "  The  account 
of  the  trial  and  sentence  of  Galileo,''  says 
Sir  David  Brewster,  "  is  pregnant  with 
the  deepest  interest  and  instruction.  Hu- 
man nature  is  hero  drawn  in  its  darkest 
coloring ;  and  in  surveying  the  melancho- 
ly picture,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
religion  or  philosophy  has  been  most  de- 
graded. But  what  excuse  can  we  devise 
for  the  humiliating  abjuration  of  Galileo  ? 
Why  did  this  master  spirit  of  the  age  — 
this  high-priest  of  the  stars  —  this  repre- 
sentative of  science  —  this  hoary  sage, 
whose  career  of  glory  was  near  its  con- 
summation— why  did  he  reject  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  which  he  had  himself  cre- 
ated, and  which,  plaited  with  immortal 
laurels,  was  about  to  descend  upon  his 
head  ?  It*  instead  of  disavowing  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  surrendering  in  his  own 
person  the  intellectual  dignity  of  his  spe- 
cies, he  had  boldly  asserted  the  truth  of 
his  opinions,  and  confided  his  character  to 
posterity,  and  his  cause  to  an  all-ruling 
Providence,  he  would  have  strung  up  the 
hair-suspended  saber,  and  disarmed  for- 


ever the  hostility  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  him.  The  philosopher,  how- 
ever, was  supported  only  by  philosophy, 
and  in  the  love  of  truth  he  found  a  miser- 
able substitute  for  the  hopes  of  the  martyr, 
Galileo  cowered  under  the  fear  of  man, 
and  his  submission  was  the  salvation  of 
the  Church.  The  sword  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion descended  on  his  prostrate  neck,  and 
though  its  stroke  was  not  physical,  yet  it 
fell  with  a  moral  influence,  fal.al  to  the 
character  of  its  victim,  and  to  the  dignity 
of  science."  From  the  prison  of  the  In- 
quisition, where  he  remained  only  four 
days,  Galileo  was  allowed  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Tuscan  ambassador,  and  after 
six  months'  residence  there,  to  pass  the 
term  of  imprisonment  in  his  own  house  at 
Arcetri.  The  happiness  of  rejoining  his 
family,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 
His  favorite  daughter  was  seized  with  an 
illness  of  which  she  died ;  and  having  him- 
self fallen  into  a  state  of  ill-health,  he  was 
permitted  to  go  to  Florence  for  its  re- 
covery in  1638.  Here  he  was  debarred 
from  all  intercourse  with  society,  and  it 
was  only  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of 
the  inquisition  that  his  friend  Castelli  was 
permitted  to  visit  him.  Dunng  his  five 
years'  confinement  he  composed  his  Dia- 
logues on  Local  Motion^  and  in  1636  ho 
discovered  the  interesting  phenomena' of 
the  moon's  libration.  About  this  time  ho 
lost  the  use  of  both  his  eyes,  when  he  was 
negotiating  with  the  Dutch  government 
respecting  his  method  of  finding  the  lon- 
gitude. At  a  somewhat  later  period  al- 
most total  deafness  supervened,  and  hav- 
ing been  attacked  with  fever  and  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  he  died  on  the  eighth 
January,  1642,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  aije.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Sta  Croce  in  Florence,  and  a  splendid 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  in 
1737.* 


*  The  identical  instruments  which  Galileo  con- 
structed and  used  in  his  astronomical  discoveries  are 
still  preserved  as  objects  of  interest,  which  we  have 
seen  at  Florence. — Ed. 
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COMMENCEMENT    DAY.    YALE    COLLEGE,    1860. 


This  is  the  title  of  the  plate  of  portraits 
which  embellishes  our  present  number. 
Some  explanation  of  its  design  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  reader.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Center  Church,  at  New-Haven, 
where  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  has  filled  the  pas- 
torate for  thirty-five  years.  The  occasion 
is  the  annual  commencement  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, July  26th,  1860.  The  position  of 
the  portraits  is  in  the  pulpit,  with  a  re- 
presentation of  columns  behind.  Here 
President  Day  sat  and  presided,  anuually 
on  commencement-day  for  twenty-nine 
years,  and  conferred  the  college  degrees 
upon  twenty-nine  generations  or  classes 
of  graduating  students,  many  of  whom 
now  till  important  stations  of  honor  and 
trust  in  all  i>arts  of  the  land.  Here  Presi- 
dent Woolsey  has  annually  sat  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose  for  fourteen  years,  and  con- 
ferred degrees  upon  fourteen  generations 
of  students.  With  few  exceptions  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  has  been  annually  present 
on  llicse  occasions  for  more  than  a  half- 
century,  sitting  in  near  proximity  to  the 
position  where  he  now  appears.  From 
the  stage  in  front  of  this  jailpit  more  than 
forty  generations  of  students  have  uttered 
their  valedictories  in  words  or  actions  — 
taken  leave  of  college  scenes  to  enter  on 
the  battle-conflicts  of  practical  and  pro- 


fessional life.  Here  crowded  a8senihli«»s 
of  the  good  and  beautiful  of  the  lain  I, 
have  annually  been  convened  to  witnesH 
these  interesting  and  instructive  cerenio 
nies.  Thousands  of  the  sons  of  the  Yale 
College  family  have  returned,  and  love 
to  return  after  long  years  of  absence,  for 
mutual  recognitions  and  friendly  greet- 
ings, in  these  scenes  of  college  life.  This 
pulpit  has  thus  become  an  historic  local- 
ity, environed  with  countless  reminiscen- 
ces which  nestle  in  the  hearts  of  the  alum- 
ni over  all  the  land.  No  where  else,  scarce- 
ly, are  there  such  annual  gatherings  of 
talent,  and  character,  and  influence,  such 
as  come  up  here  from  all  parts  of  our 
great  Confederacy. 

Our  design  in  the  character  of  this 
plate  is  obvious.  We  desired,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  photograph  the  scene  and  the 
occasion— to  preserve  a  perpetual  remem- 
brance, alike  of  the  place,  the  scene,  and 
the  almost  life-portraits  of  the  eminent 
men  who  have  presided  there  for  so  many 
years,  the  observed  of  all  observers.  For 
this  purpose  we  went  with  Mr.  Sartain  to 
New-Haven,  who  sketched  the  pulpit  on 
the  spot,  and  personally  directed  in  the 
execution  of  the  ambrotypes  from  life, 
and  the  gratifying  result  may  be  seen  by 
a  look  at  the  plate. 


REV.     JEREMIAH     DAY,     D.D.,     LL.D. 


Ax  expressive  portrait  of  this  venera- 
ble and  venerated  man  adorns  the  present 
number  of  the  Eclectic.  He  is  now  ad- 
vancing in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
long  and  useful  life.  His  example  has 
illuminated  the  path  he  trod  through 
tliese  revolving  years.  His  declining  sun, 
//ow  far  down  in  life's  evening,  is  serene 


and  without  clouds,  betokening  a  bright 
and  glorious  morn.  Many,  we  doubt  not, 
of  the  surviving  members  of  the  twenty - 
nine  college  generations,  or  classes,  which 
graduated  under  his  presidency,  will  look 
upon  these  well  -  remembered  features 
tliough  deeply  marked  \Vith  the  tracery 
of  time's  fingers,  with  respect  and  affec- 
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tion.  Once  numbered  among  his  pupils 
iu  college-life,  we  were  desirous  of  pre- 
serving and  perpetuating  these  portrait 
lineaments,  as  a  tribute  of  regard,  where 
time's  hand  could  not  reach  or  mar  them, 
and  in  a  form  where  many  friends  could 
share  in  their  cherished  remembrance.  It 
may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  portrait  is 
the  combined  result  of  three  ambrotypes, 
carefully  taken  at  New-IIaven,  late  in  Au- 
gust, 1860,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  ^Ir.  John  Sartain,  whose  artistic  talent 
and  gifted  burin  has  thus  lined  and  stip- 
pled these  life  like  lineaments  in  steel  in- 
dentations. 

In  connection  with  the  portrait  wo  re- 
cord the  following  brief  biographical 
sketch.  The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  late 
President  of  Yale  College,  was  bom  in 
Xew-Proston,  Conn.,  August  3,  1773; 
entered  Yale  College  in  1789  ;  on  account 
of  infirm  health  was  not  able  to  go  on 
with  the  class  to  which  he  at  first  be- 
longed ;  but  after  an  absence  of  several 
years  resumed  his  college  studies,  and 
was  o^raduated  with  hifjh  honor  in  1795. 
This  was  the  year  of  Dr.  Dwight's  acces- 
sion to  the  presidency  of  the  College,  on 
whose  removal  from  Greenfield  Mr.  Day 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  school 
in  that  village,  which  had  flourished  so 
greatly  under  the  care  of  the  former. 
This  invitation  he  accepted,  and  continued 
there  for  a  year,  when  he  was  elected  a 
tutor  in  Williams  College,  where  he  re- 
mained till  he  was  chosen  tutor  in  Yale 
College;  in  1798.  Having  early  made 
choice  of  the  profession  of  theology,  wliile 
acting  as  tutor  he  began  to  preach  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry ;  but  before 
taking  charge  of  any  parish,  he  was,  in 
1801,  elected  to  the  professorship  of  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philosophy  iu  Yale 
College.  His  health,  however,  still  being 
feeble,  ho  was  not  able  to  enter  on  its 
duties  till  1803  ;  but  after  that  continued 
in  them  till  1817,  when,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Dwight,  he  was  elected  his  successor 
in  the  presidency.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  he  was  formally  inaugurated,  and  on 
the  same  dav  was  ordained  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel.     In  1817  he  received  the 


degree  of  LL.D.  from  Middlebury  College, 
and  in  1818  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union 
College,  and  the  latter  also  from  Harvard 
College  in  1831.  He  continued  in  the 
presidency  of  Yale  College  till  1846,  when, 
on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  resigned  ; 
and  though  that  venerable  institution  has 
been  deemed  peculiarly  fortunate  in  its 
presidents,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that 
it  has  at  no  time  been  more  prosperous 
than  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Day. 
His  learning  and  talent,  united  to  great 
kindness  of  neart,  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  urbanity  of  manner,  secured  alike  the 
respect  and  love  of  his  thousands  of  pupils, 
all  of  whom  looked  upon  him  more  as  a 
father  and  friend  than  as  a  mere  teacher 
and  guide  in  the  ways  of  knowledge.  Dr. 
Day  has  always  been  distinguished  as  a 
mathematician,  and  as  a  close  and  vigor- 
ous thinker  on  all  subjects  to  which  he 
turned  his  attention.  His  well-known 
Algebra^  first  published  in  1814,  has  passed 
thi-ough  numerous  editions ;  and  a  new 
and  much  improved  and  extended  edition 
of  it  was  issued  in  1852,  by  the  joint 
labors  of  himself  and  Prof.  Stanley.  His 
work  on  the  Menmiratioji  of  Superficies 
and  Solids  Avas  published  in  1814,  his 
Plunc  Trigonometry  in  1815,  and  his 
Navigation  and  Surveying  in  1 8 1 7.  These 
works,  like  his  Algebra^  have  gone  through 
numerous  editions,  and  are  adopted  ex- 
tensively as  standard  works  in  the  coUetjes 
and  seminaries  of  the  land.  In  1838  Dr. 
Day  published  an  Inquiry  on  the  Self- 
Determining  Power  of  the  Will  or  Con 
tingent  Volition^  and  a  second  edition  of 
the  same  in  1849.  In  1841  he  published 
an  Examination  of  Preside7it  .EJdwards* 
Inquiry  as  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 
He  has  also  published  a  number  of  occa- 
sional sermons,  and  contributed  papers  to 
the  Journal  o/"  Science^  the  New-Eng- 
lander^  etc.  lie  still  lives  in  New-Haven, 
in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  a  ripe  old  age,  respected 
and  esteemed  by  the  entire  community,  as 
well  as  by  thousands  in  every  part  of  the 
land  whom  he  has  aided  in  training  for 
respoctabllity  and  usefulness. 
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A  HISTORIC  sketch  of  the  leading  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  how- 
ever brief,  who  have  acted  u'ell  their  part 
on  the  ixreat  theater  of  life  is  alwavs  in- 
teresting  and  instrnctive.  There  is  a 
portraiture  of  mind  and  cliaracter,  as 
well  as  portraits  of  the  faces  of  men 
whose  lineainentfi  are  attractive  or  re- 
pulsive. Whc'n  both  nre  inviting,  the 
interest  is  enhanced.  We  believe  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  eminent  man  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  too  brief 
notice,  and  whose  portrait  fills  the  central 
position  on  the  plate,  with  graceful  digni- 
ty of  aspect,  even  as  he  presides  with 
great  wisdom  and  usefulness  over  the  in- 
terests of  one  of  the  most  imjwrtant  in- 
stitutions of  learninu:  in  our  land. 

President  Woolsey  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  October  31st,  1801. 
His  ancestors  on  tlie  father's  side  came 
from  Yarmouth,  in  England,  and  settled 
on  Long  Island,  about  the  year  1640. 
He  was  the  voun<jest  but  one  of  seven 
children,  of  William  Walton  Woolsey,  a 
heading  merchant  of  Xew-York,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  President  D wight  of 
Yale  Colleiro. 

lie  fitted  for  eollcire  at  the  jxrammar- 
schools  of  Hartford  and  Xew-Haven,  and 
entered  Yale  in  1816.  At  the  graduation 
of  his  class  in  1820,  he  had  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  of  delivering  the  valedic- 
tory address.  The  next  year  he  read  law 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Charles  Chauncey,  with  no  intention  of 
entering  the  profession,  but  for  the  sake 
of  mental  improvement  merely.  In  1821, 
lie  joined  the  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton,  where  he  remained  nearlv  two 
years;  and  then  spent  as  many  more  in 
Xew-IIaven,  in  the  oftice  of  Tutor  at 
Yale  Colle2:e.  In  the  autumn  of  1825, 
he  was  licensed  to  j)reach;  after  which 
he  devoted  himself  for  two  years,  at  his 
father's  residence  in  New- York,  to  theo- 
h).gical  studies,  and  especially  to  the  study 
of'  the  Scriptures  hi  the  original  tongues. 
In  May,  1827,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  where 


he  remained  a  little  over  three  ycars^  de- 
voting his  time  to  study,  and  principnUy 
to  the  study  of  Greek,  first  at  Paris,  then 
for  a  year  and  a  half  in  Germany,  at  Leip- 
zig, Bonn,  and  Berlin ;  ntlcr  which  be 
visited  England  and  Italy.  In  1881,  he 
was  elected  to  fill  the  Professorship  of 
Greek,  newly  established  at  Yale  College, 
in  which  ofHce  he  continued  until  the  au- 
tumn of  1846.  During  that  time  he  ]mb- 
lished  between  the  years  1833  and  18S7, 
editions  of  the  Alcestia  of  Earipidea,  the 
Prometheus  of  -^schylus,  and  the  Anth 
(fone  and  Electra  of  Sophocles ;  and  abo, 
m  1842,  of  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  all  of 
which  have  passed  throngh  several  edir» 
tions,  and  have  been  extensively  used  bi 
the  colleges  of  the  United  States.  Li 
1845,  on  account  of  the  ill-health  of  bb 
wife,  he  again  visited  Europe,  eztendny 
his  tour  as  far  as  to  Greece.  During  bn 
absence.  President  Day  signified  hu  in- 
tention to  resign  the  office  which  he  had 
filled  since  1817  ;  and  Professor  Woolsey 
was  named  pretty  generally  by  the  voice 
of  the  graduates,  atid  subsequently  ohoi- 
en  by  the  Fellows  or  Trustees  of  t)ie  Col- 
lege, to  the  Presidency  of  Yale.  He  wis 
inaugurated  October  21st,  1846,  and  at  the 
same  time  received  ordination.  Since  that 
time,  besides  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  College,  he  has  given  instrnedoa 
to  the  senior  class  in  history,  poHtkal 
science,  and  international  law.  A  volnnie 
from  his  hand  on  this  latter  science,  enti- 
tled an  Infrodtiction  to  International  Lam% 
(lesH/ned  especiallj/  as  a  help  in  InMimiy 
tion  and  in  Historical  Studies,  was jpob* 
lished  at  Boston  in  the  summer  of  the 
present  year.  He  has  also  written  ^uite 
a  number  of  articles,  chiefly  of  the  histo> 
rical  kind,  for  the  New-tlnglander  and 
for  other  periodicals.  Under  his  wiee 
and  effective  administration  of  the  gOT- 
ei-nment  of  the  College,  a  steady  and  on- 
ward progress  is  manifest  in  the  prosper- 
ity and  usefulness  of  this  venerated  seal 
of  learning. 
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PROFESSOR  BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN,  SEN. 


In  connection  with  the  accurate  portrait 
at  the  head  of  this  number  we  subjoin  the 
following  brief  sketch,  which  we  find  in 
Men  of  tlie  Times. 

Benjamin  Silliman,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Mineralo- 
gy, and  Geology,  in  Yale  College,  was 
born  August  eighth,  1779,  in  North  Strat- 
ford, now  Trumbull,  in  Connecticut.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1796,  and 
was  afterward  employed  for  a  short  time 
as  instructor  in  a  school  at  Wethersfield. 
He  next  commenced  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  county 
of  New- Haven,  in  1802.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  followed  the  profession 
of  the  law,  as  he  was  appointed  tutor  in 
Yale  College  in  1799,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
eotnniunicating  instruction.  In  1802  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  same  institution ;  but  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject  was  at  that  time  limited,  he 
was  allowed  some  time  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  duties  of  his  chair.  He  accordingly 
spent  the  two  succeeding  winters  in  Phila- 
delphia, attending  lectures,  and  perform- 
ing by  himself  the  most  important  experi- 
ments. In  Philadelphia  he  also  com- 
menced the  study  of  mineralogy,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  several  medical 
professors.  In  1804  he  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  at  Yale  College, 
and  gave  a  short  course  of  lectures  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.  In  the  spring  of 
1805  he  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  books  and  apparatus  for  the 
College,  and  during  the  tifteen  months  he 
remained  abroad,  he  attended  the  lectures 


of  the  most  distinguished  professors.  On 
his  return,  Professor  Silliman  began  to 
lecture  on  mineralogy  and  geology,  in 
addition  to  his  lectures  on  chemistry,  and 
has  continued  to  be  engaged  in  these  oc- 
cupations until  the  present  day.  He  has 
several  times  appeared  before  the  public 
as  an  author.  In  1810  he  published  a 
Journal  of  Travels  in  England^  Holland^ 
and  Scotland,,  and  Two  Passages  over  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  Years  1805  and  1806/ 
and  in  1820,  Remarks  made  on  a  Short 
Tour  between  Hartford  and  QttebeCj  in  the 
Autumn  of  1819;  both  of  which  have 
passed  through  several  editions.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  Elements  of  Ch^mistry,^ 
in  the  order  of  the  Lectures  of  Yale  Cot- 
lege,  (1830,)  and  he  has  edited  Henry'' s 
Chemistry,  and  BakeweWs  Geology.  In 
1818  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  which  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time,  and 
which  has  been  the  means  of  embodyinff 
a  great  amount  of  American  science,  and 
of  communicating  to  the  public  important 
information  respecting  the  resources  of 
the  American  continent.  This  journal  is 
well  known  and  its  value  justly  appreciat- 
ed, not  only  in  America,  but  in  foreign 
countries.  Besides  his  regular  courses  at 
New-Haven,  Professor  Silliman  has  lec- 
tured in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union. 
The  last  course  he  delivered  was  that  be- 
fore the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Wash- 
ington, in  February,  1852.  In  1851  he 
visited  Europe  again,  and  was  absent 
about  six  months  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent. 
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The  Lake  Regions  ok  Ckntral  Africa.  A  Pic- 
ture of  Exploration.  IJy  Richard  F.  Bcrtox, 
Captain  in  the  British  Anny  and  Fellow  of  the 
iJoographit-al  Society.  llhistrate<l  with  cuts. 
Kow-York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1860. 

Captain  Bi'RTOx  is  a  traveh'r  of  tlie  true  stamp. 
He  f^oes  about  it  in  a  buflino!«A  way.  He  plunges 
I'eark'ssly  into  the  wildd  of  Africa,  encounters  its 
tlanj^ors  and  privations,  bravely  overcomes  all  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  journey,  is  ready  for  every 
♦■inergency,  sees  every  thinpj  that  comes  in  his  way 
and  comes  out  from  the  lake  regions  of  that  dark 
continent  s:ifo,  with  a  vast  amount  of  information  in 
his  poi-tfolio  of  notes.  He  sets  them  down  and  de- 
tails in  graphic  language,  the  incident**  and  perils  of 
his  journey.  The  reader  unconsciou.«ly  goes  with 
him,  sees  through  his  glasses,  the  things  which  he 
St**'"*,  as  if  before  his  eyes.  His  descriptions  are 
lucid  and  instructive.  The  reader  of  this  b<K)k  can 
travel  into  the  L:ike  regions  of  Central  Africa,  and 
gain  a  vast  amount  of  infonnation,  by  an  attentive 
|>eru9al  of  this  interesting  l^)ok. 

Bbirf  BioiiRAPiiiKS.  By  Samfel  Smiles,  Author 
of  Self-Help,  and  Life  of  (Jeorge  Stephenson.  With 
Steel  i'ortraits.    Boston:  Ticknor  k  Fields.    1861. 

Well-writtkx  biojrraphies  of  eminent  persons, 
whether  longer  or  shorter,  are  both  Interesting  and 
instructive.  In  this  volume  are  thirty-five  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  personages  well  known  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Among  these  are  James  Watt, 
Hugh  Miller,  Lord  John  Russell,  Gladstone,  Carlyle, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bniwning. 

The  sketches  are  admirably  drawn  by  an  able 
hand  and  in  the  publication  of  this  book  Messrs. 
Ticknor  &  Fields  have  added  a  treasure  to  our  stores 
of  choice  reading. 

TiiK  Odes  op  Horace.  Translated  into  English 
Verse,  with  a  Life  and  Notes.  By  Thkodorf. 
Martin.     Boston :  Ticknor  ct  Fields.'     1861. 

This  is  a  classic  volume  of  the  diamond  edition 
of  blue  and  gold,  so  beautifully  got  up,  with  many 
others,  by  Ticknor  k  Field.**,  so  neat  and  attractive 
that  we  shoidd  think  ladies  of  literary  taste  would 
make  room  for  them  all.  It  seems  plea.'tant  to  sec 
our  old  friend  Horace  put  (tff  his  ancient  Latin  dress, 
and  clothe  himself  in  neat  English  costume,  so  that 
he  can  travel  and  feel  at  home  and  be  understood  in 
s<K'iety  at  large  in  this  modem  age. 

Wheat  and  Tares.  New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
Publishers.      1860. 

This  is  what  it»  title  denotes,  a  pleasant  variety  of 
pen>onage8  and  incidents,  agreeable  and  otherwisi*, 
much  like  that  which  is  found  floating  on  the  broad 
curn'ntj*  of  human  life,  or  flcattcre<l  over  the  great 
plains  of  humanity,  where  all  sorts  of  jK^ople  live, 
and  move,  and  have  their  being. 


My  Nt)VEL.  By  Pihistratus  Caxtok  ;  or, 
in  English  Life.  Library  edition.  In  two  volniMi. 
Vol.  I.  pages  589.  Vol.  II.  psgea  581.  New- 
York  :  Harper  k  Brothen,  PubliBhera.    1860. 

There  volumes  are  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bidwer.  There  is  varietj  enoy^ 
in  English  life,  public  and  private,  to  make  a  vciy 
readable  and  interesting  Itook.  The  author  of  tfaii 
work  mingles  fret>ly  in  the  communitiee  where  be 
goes,  and  gives  natural  and  easy  dcacriptions  of  men 
and  things ;  and  the  reader  who  goes  along  with  Ae 
author  through  the  imaginary  regions  whither  he  goei, 
will  find  a  pleasant  journey,  and  rise  from  the  penuil 
of  the  work  pleased  and  profited. 

The  Life  and  Lctteas  or  IfRfi.  Emilt  C.  Job* 
s(»N.  By  A.  (-.  Kendrick,  Professor  of  Greek 
Literature  in  the  University  of  IU)chc8tcr.  New- 
York  :  Sheldon  k  Co.   Boston:   Gould  k  Lincoln. 

1860. 

This  is  a  choice  book  rich  in  tlic  gems  of  poetic 
thought  illumined  with  celestial  light  The  name 
and  character  and  missionary  life  of  Mrs.  Judson, 
is  80  full  of  interest,  so  fragrant  with  the  epicei  of 
heaven,  that  many  readers  will  be  attracted  to  the 
penisal  of  this  precious  memoir.  Professor  Ken- 
drick h»8  performed  his  work  in  its  preparation  with 
admirable  skill  and  judgment.  Wc  commend  tUl 
lMM)k  most  cordially,  especially  to  young  ladies,  who 
will  find  in  its  perusal  a  salutary  influence  on  their 
minds  and  hearts. 

Oiu)  People.  Being  a  Popular  Description  of  Sbh 
gular  Races  uf  Man.  By  Captain  Matkx  Rein, 
Author  of  the  Desert  Home,  etc  With  lUustrfr 
tions.     Pagt's  -14  Ti.     Harper  <b  BrothersL     18ML 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  announce  this  book  tnm 
the  pen  of  Cai)tain  Reid,  to  secure  a  perusal  of  it 
He  assiMubles  within  the  lids  of  his  volume  e^taen 
races  of  men  of  the  most  nngular  and  diverse  div» 
acter,  and  describes  their  peculiarities.  If  the 
"greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man,**  as  the  poet 
Pope  was  wont  to  say,  then  this  book  ia  part  of  a 
gruut  study. 

DonV  overwork  T(»rR  Brain. — ^How  cautiouly; 
zealou.'^ly,  and  closely  should  tho  phjiiGian  watoh 
for  the  incipient  dawnings  of  cerebral  niocUefl 
Who  can  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  IntellimMii 
normal  condition  of  the  sensibility;  and  healthy  ae- 
tion  of  the  motor  power,  if  the  delicate  veeicMhc 
structure  is  the  seat  of  morbid  action?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  puMlicate  with  certainty  the  refiiit  of 
neglected  inflammation  of  the  periphery  of  tiM 
brainy  We  should  nei'er  lose  sight  of  the  be^ 
that  no  irritation  or  inflammatory  action  can 
for  any  length  of  time,  in  tlie  more  important 

or  ganglia  of  the  brain,  without  acnoosly  p ^ 

the  reason  and  endangering  life. — Ihr,  /brfco  WH 
tlotc  on  Inaanit^, 
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r  THE   StTN  ON   TlftKESnAL  HlONR-  I 

ISH.— On  the  1st  or  .Septetnbcr,  1859,  at  llh.  18m. 
A.H.,  s  dJEitiiifruiahc'd  ustronomEr,  Mr.  Carrington,  I 
hnd  directed  his  teksi-ope  to  the  sud,  and  naa  er-  ' 
gaged  in  obserrins  his  Epots,  when  Buddenlj  two 
tntCDScly  luminous  bodies  burst  into  Tiew  on  ilg  sur-  ^ 
lace.  Thef  moved  side  b/  side  through  a  space  of 
■boat  nn.OiK)  milos,  first  increasing  in  brightn«i9,  < 
then  fading  an-oj ;  in  five  minutes  thej  had  van- 
ished. Tlicy  did  not  alter  the  shape  of  a  group  of 
large  blaI^k  spots  wliich  lay  directly  in  their  paths. 
Homentarj  as  this  remarkable  phenomena  was,  it  ' 
was  Tortunatelv  wilncs^d  and  confirmed,  as  to  one 
of  the  bright  lights,  by  another  observer,  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, at  Highgale,  who,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  had 
also  his  leleacope  directed  to  the  great  luminary  at  I 
the  same  instant.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  these  i 
two  gentlemen  have  actually  witnessed  the  process 
of  feeding  the  sun,  by  the  fail  of  meteoric  matter;  ' 
but.,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  a  remarkable  cireum-  I 
■lance  that  the  observations  at  Kew  shon  that  on 
the  very  day,  and  at  Ihc  very  hour  and  minute  of 
this  unexpected  and  curious  phcnomecton,  a  mode-  ' 
rate  but  marked  magnetic  disturbance  took  place ; 
and  a  slorm  or  great  disturbance  of  the  magnetic 
elements  occurred  luur  hours  after  midnight,  ex- 
tending to  the  southern  hemisphere.  Thus  is  ex- 
hibited a  seeming  connection  between  magnetic 
phenomena  and  certain  actions  taking  place  on  the 
aim's  disk — a  connection  which  the  observations  of 
Schwabe.  compared  with  the  magnclical  records  of 
our  Colonial  Obaervultiries,  had  already  rendered 
nearly  certain. — Lord  Wrottisleift  AdJroi  al  the 
Britith  Aiioeiation  al  0/ford. 

QCREK  ClROLCKE  OF  Naplki.— "  On  the  7tk  of 
September  she  died  aoddeuly  in  tho  imperial  uislle 
of  Hetzendorf,  where,  alter  a  short  stay  at  Schdn- 
brunn,  her  ccKldencc  had  been  assigned.  The  excite- 
ment of  her  position,  and  (he  fatigues  of  her  joui^ 
uey,  were  too  much  for  her  nervous  system,  shat. 
tared  by  the  use  of  opium,  and  preyed  on  by  llie 
guilty  memories  of  her  life.  During  her  visit  to 
Schiinbpunn,  her  attendants,  or  even  her  visitors, 
were  often  startled  by  sudden  erica  of  terror,  or 
amazed  by  nild  words  which  she  addressed  to  some 
mysterious  intruder,  whom  her  scared  imagination 
coloured  u[).  In  Che  corridors  of  (he  palace,  spec- 
ters, invisible  to  otiiers,  beckoned  her  as  she  passed. 
On  Its  long  straight  walks,  and  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  hedges  of  its  old-fnsbioned  gurdens,  the 
voices  of  unseen  messengers  summoned  her  by 
name.  Probably,  in  the  midst  of  terrors  like  these 
liet  spirit  passed  away.  Her  attendants  found  her 
dead  In  her  chair,  her  mouth  wide  open,  as  if  in  the 
Attempt  local!  for  assistance,  and  her  hand  extended 
towards  the  liell-ropc.  which  she  had  not  strength 
to  reach.  Her  death  was  attributed  to  the  rage 
into  which  she  was  thrown  on  bearing,  on  the  last 
I'veping  of  her  eiistence,  that  Ihc  Russian  emperor 
bad  declared  that  the  events  of  179U  made  it  ini- 
nonsibte  ever  to  restore  to  Naples  its  '  butcher- 
king.'  "—JlUtorg  nj  IttUii,  ill  haae  Butt,  M.P. 

The  Boston  Aquarinl  and  Zoological  Gardens  i» 
the  only  eihibilion  of  it^  kind  in  the  United  Slates. 
The  numerous  specimens  of  Natural  History  .—  of 
every  description,  have  been  selected  with  great 
care,  and  without  regard  to  eipense,  and  the  exhi- 
bition is  onii)  (R  nCent  inferior  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  Loudon,  or  the  Jardin  det  Planti  of 
Paris. 


T^B      TEHFORlLITini        OF         THE         ESTABLISIIED 

CnDKCH. — There  are  hi  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
—that  is,  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers — about  2fl«  dig- 
nities (such  as  bishoprics,  ete.)  and  290  livings,  of 
the  annual  value  of £400,000.  The  Prince  ofWalea 
tias  the  disposal  of  29  livings,  worth  £8000.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  disposes  uf  1SS  dignities  and 
livings,  of  the  value  of  £200,000.  The  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  has  48  livings,  value  £15,000.  The  arch- 
bishops  and  biihops,  with  the  deans  and  chapters, 
have  the  disposal  of  4000  dignities  and  livings,  of 
the  value  of  £1,000,000.  There  are  In  the  p(l  of 
the  University  of  Oiford  48S  livings,  value£IKO,000. 
Cambridge  baa  307  livings,  value  £lftO.O00.  The  liv- 
ings under  private  patronage  are  1003.  with  an  in- 
come of  nearly  £a,000,OTO.  This  girea  for  the 
Church  in  England  1 8, 21 S  dignities  and  livings,  with 
a  groBH  income  of  nearly  £4,000,000.'  The  Irish 
Chureh  has  two  archbishops  and  thirteen  bidiopt, 
with  800  dignities  and  2000  Uvings,  with  an  annual 
income  of  neariy  £1,000,000.  The  total  number, 
therefore,  of  dignities  and  livings  in  the  United 
Cbureb  of  England  and  Ireland,  is  1G,BOO,  with  an 
aggregate  income  of  nearly  £6,000,000.  These  cal- 
culations are  based  on  the  published  values  of  the 
various  dignities  and  livings,  the  actual  value  being 
in  very  many  cases  much  greater, — Fatriot. 

The  Game  Laws  is  Franci. — The  questioa  oa  to 
the  rights  which  a  fanner  possesses  as  regards  sport- 
ing on  the  land  he  rents  has  long  been  discussed  by 
law-writers  and  has  led  to  contradictory  decisions 
by  the  tribunals.  Three  views  were  taken  of  the 
matter ;  the  Gr«t  was,  that  the  right  belonged  to  the 
farmer,  W  the  exoluaon  of  the  landlord ;  the  second, 
that  it  appertained  to  the  owner,  to  the  exclusion  of 
tho  occupier ;  and  the  third  that  it  ought  to  be  en- 
joyed by  both.  The  jurisprudence  which  had  inclin- 
ed towards  the  second  opinion  appears  at  present  to 
declare  for  the  first.  A  decision  of  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Caen  recently  gave  a  judgment  wiiich  de- 
clares tliat  the  owner  must  be  presumed  to  have 
trausmitted  his  right  to  the  farmer,  when  no  formal 
reserve  to  the  contrary  is  inserted  in  the  lease.  Tlie 
same  court  has  also  decided  two  other  queetiomt 
which  have  occn^oncd  much  controversy;  one  as  to 
whether  a  fanner  can  shoot  at  all  seasons  without  a 
license  in  an  inclosure  depending  on  his  own  bouse  ; 
and  the  other  whether  a  waler-coutsc  can  be  consi- 
dered a  sufficient  inclosure  within  the  meaning  of  the 
game-laws.  The  court  gave  an  affirmative  judgment 
on  both  points, — Echo  Agtieole. 

Tux  Modern  Harocn  ALRAScniD.^Tho  Emperor 
is  about  to  bestow  on  the  Parisians  another  magnifi- 

'  cent  garden.     It  is  to  be  formed  out  of  the  pork  of 

I  Honccaux,  which  is  about  to  be  piereed  by  the  new 
boulevard  Malesherbes.  The  puk  was  tiie  undivid- 
ed property  of  Che  state  and  of  the  beirs  of  the  Or- 

'  leans  family,  who  have  sold  their  claim  to  an  etoi- 

.  nent  Parisian  financier. 

The  Emperor,  while  at  Marseilles,  having  eiamin- 

!  ed  the  roadstead  of  that  port  to  ascertain  its  capabili- 
ties for  defense  and  for  security  of  vessels,  ordered 
plans  and  estimates  to  be  prepared  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  breakwater,  to  form  a  harbor  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  that  of  Cherbourg.  The  object  of  thli 
work  will  be  not  only  the  protection  of  the  port  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  but  to  secure  a  safe  anchor- 

I  age  for  vessels  when  the  doclcs  are  too  crowded  to 
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A  Novel  Yacht. — A  larpje  number  of  persons 
fusoniblod  at  Exmoutli  on  Wednesday  to  witness  the 
launch  of  a  yacht,  designed  by  Mr.  I'oacock,  of  Star- 
ero.-»i*,  and  so  wnstructed  as  to  resemble  a  swan.  The 
model  of  tlie  vi'Sivl  is  Bewii'k^s  eclebrated  Mute  Swan, 
and  the  size  four  times  that  of  the  model,  the  lenf^th 
!>ein^  Hft.  «in.  ;  widtli,  7ft.  Cin. ;  luj,'ht,  7ft.  3in. ; 
with  the  head  16ft.  above  the  water-line.  The  sails 
project  on  each  side,  in  tlie  sha[)e  of  wiiip:s,  and  a  novel 
mode  of  propulsion  is  adopted  by  u:<ing  a  pair  of 
feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  arc  construct- 
ed of  steel  and  web,  so  contrived  that  in  moving  for- 
ward the  foot  contracts,  but  in  moving  boL'kward  it 
expands ;  thus  imitating  the  motion  of  a  Bwau^s  foot, 
and  propelling  the  vessel.  Motion  is  given  to  these 
feet  bv  means  of  a  lever,  worked  like  the  handle  of 
a  fire-engine.  The  yacht  is  provided  with  a  cooker)' 
apparatus  an<I  a  diuing-table.  On  removing  the  top 
of  the  tal>le  ladies  can  fish  through  an  opening  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  with  that  entire  privacy  in 
which  it  is  known  that  they  delight.  At  the  launch 
of  this  remarkable  vessel  the  tide  unfortunately  car- 
ried  her  down,  and  before  .Mhe  et>uld  be  brought  un- 
der control  she  struck  upon  a  reef  of  rocks,  which 
pierced  her  botUmi  ;  and  it  will  tlu.'refore  be  neces- 
sary to  re-dock  and  repair  her  before  her  extraordi- 
nary <pialificatious  can  be  tested. —  WiaUrn  Morning 
Xeu-.s. 

Alleged  Ancient  Rcins  in  the  United  States. 
— A  new  stimulus  is  likely  to  be  given  to  Ame- 
rican ardueology  by  a  di^cov^?^y  alleged  to  have 
been  rec<'ntlv  made  some  niuetv  miles  north-east  of 
Fort  Stiiiiton,  a  long  acL'ount  of  which  hius  just  ap- 
peared in  the  Fort  Smith  (Arkansas)  Ti)nes.  We  con- 
dense. The  plain  upon  which  lie  the  massive  relies 
of  gorgeous  temples  and  magnificent  halls,  slopes 
gradually  towards  the  river  IVcos,  and  is  very  fertile, 
cro-ssed  by  a  gurgling  stream  of  purost  water  that  not 
only  Bustuins  a  rich  vegetation,  but  perhaps  furuishes 
witli  this  nrrcssary  element  the  thousand"*  who  once 
inhabited  tins  present  wilderness.  The  city  was  pro- 
bably built  by  a  warlike  race,  as  it  is  (piadnmgular 
and  arranged  with  skill  to  afford  the  highest  protec- 
tion against  an  exterior  foe,  many  of  the  buildings 
on  the  outer  line  luring  pierced  with  loopholes,  as 
though  calculated  for  the  use  of  weapons.  Several 
of  the  buildings  are  of  vast  size,  and  built  of  mas.Mive 
bloi^ks  of  a  dark  granite  rock  which  could  (mly  have 
been  wrought  to  their  prem'Ut  condition  by  a  vast 
amount  of  labor.  There  are  the  ruins  of  three  noble 
edititres,  each  presenting  a  fi-ont  of  three  hundred 
feet,  made  of  pondcr«)us  blocks  of  stime,  and  the  di- 
lapidated walls  are  even  now  thirty-five  feet  high. 
There  are  no  partitions  in  the  area  of  the  middle 
(supposed)  temple,  so  that  the  room  must  have  l>eeii 
vast;  and  tiiere  are  also  carvings  in  bass  relief  and 
fresco  work.  Appearances  justify  the  conclusion 
that  these  silent  ruins  could  once  lK>ast  of  halls  as 
gorgeously  diM-orated  by  the  artist's  hand  as  those  of 
Thebes  and  Falmyra.  Tiie  building  sare  all  loopholed 
on  each  side,  much  resembling  that  found  in  the  old 
feudal  castles  of  Europe,  designed  ft)r  the  use  of 
archers.  The  blo.-ks  of  which  these  edifices  arc 
com|)ospd,  are  cemented  together  by  a  .species  of 
mortar  of  a  bituminous  cluiracter,  which  has  such 
ten.Hcity  that  vjtst  masses  of  wall  have  fallen  down 
without  the  blocks  being  detached  by  the  shock. 

A  Woman's  Portrait  of  Garidaldt. — An  Eng- 
lish lady  writes  as  follows  from  Naples :  "I  have 
«con  to-dav  the  face  of  Garibaldi,  and  now  all  the 


devotion  of  his  friends  is  made  as  clear  as  day  tone. 
You  have  only  to  look  into  his  face,  and  you  M 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  the  ono  nian  in  the  world  h 
whose  service  you  would  take  your  heart  in  your 
hand  and  follow  him  blindfold  to  deaUi.  I  never 
altogether  understood  that  feeling  until  his  prcsencf 
made  it  clear  to  me.  It  is  the  iudiyidual  man  and 
his  personal  influence  that  are  so  strong ;  but  then  u 
is  the  man  exalted  and  sanctified,  as  it  wore,  by  hia 
own  single-minded  devotion  to  and  faith  in  a  holj 
(^ause ;  and  it  is  Uiat  which  you  see  in  his  face,  •• 
though  written  in  letters  of  light,  and  which  car- 
ries on  your  thoughts  from  liim  as  the  man  to 
him  as  the  type  and  representative  of  his  cause. 

Mr.  Rarrt  and  his  Ponies. — The  horse-tamer, 
Rarey,  returned  to  London  on  Saturday,  and  will 
shortly  commence  his  second  series  of  instnietioiis 
to  a  government  class.  lie  has  been  enjoying  ha» 
leisure  in  deer-stalking  on  the  forests  of  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  and  he  has  visited  the  Shetland  Iblandi. 
Whilst  there  he  puivhased  five  of  the  SfnaHcrt 
I>onie8  in  the  world.  Ono  he  has  given  to  a  gentle* 
man  famed  for  his  iindeviating  kindness  and  com- 
tesy  to  travelers  fi-oni  America ;  the  other  four  wlB 
be  initiated  in  the  '^  system,*^  and  taught  to  play  fan- 
tastic tricks.  He  carried  in  his  arms  a  little  fellov 
seven  hands  and  a  half  in  hight,  whose  future  com- 
panion will  be  a  Newfoundland  dog,  about  an  indi 
taller  than  ''  Sheltie  "  himsi'lf.  This  pair  will  be  the 
tamer's  constant  followers  in  his  evenings  at  home. 

A  Mr.  Peabodt  has  introduced  on  his  plantatfan, 
near  Columbus,  Ga.,  a  new  and  valuable  variety  of 
cotton.  The  color  and  staple  arc  siiid  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  variety,  and  a  thread  manufacturer  bit 
year  offered  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for  all  thai 
.Mr.  Peabody  could  raise.  His  crop  this  yeur  amounti 
to  thirty-five  bales.  If  this  account  is  borne  out  1^ 
success  in  the  culture  of  this  variety  hereafter,  the 
famous  Sea-Island  cotton  may  have  a  dangcroaf 
rival,  for  the  new  variety  is  said  to  growonanj 
common  pine  land,  and  to  reqiure  no  mor  than  Ibe 
ordinary  cultivation. 

Destruction  of  a'  Russian   Man-of-Wab.*- Hie 

Russian  vessel  of  war  which  blew  up  in  the  Gulf  tf 
Finland  the  other  day  was  a  clipper  of  the  Impend 
navy,  named  the  Plnstoun,  and  belonging  to  ikt 
s^piadron  of 'Admiral  Popov.  Sho  had  Just  retoraed 
from  the  North-Pacific  station,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  River.  Tin?  commandant.  Captain  Distcrlo, 
with  four  officers,  and  about  sixty  men,  were  killed; 
but  thirty  sailors  and  four  of  the  officers  ewaped. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  two  or  three  yean  ago  a 
Russian  line-of-battle  ship  suddenly  heeled  over  nd 
went  down  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  900  men  on 
board. 

Mr.  Benti.kv  is  preparing  for  immediate  pnbHe^ 
tion  a  second  series  of  the  veteran  ICr.  Jolm  Tinbifli 
u.<ieful  and  unpretending  Anecdote  Biographg  9f 
Kuqlixh  WWihifM.  The  new  volume  wiu  be  dievol- 
ed  to  English  artists,  and  include  raemoin  of  W> 
garth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  FuscH,  Sir  TboBH 
IjawreniH>,  Gainsborough,  and  Turner. 

liA  GuircioLfs  miniature  portrut  of  Byron  hoo 
been  successfully  copied  by  Fanani,  andaltntetsawk 
attention  in  Paris.  The  face  is  Mdd  to  be  vov 
beautiful,  although  some  think  effeminate;  the  cot 
lar  is  turned  down,  and  the  figure  ia  wrapped  ta  A 
cloak  of  Gordon  plaid. 
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Science  and  revelation  alike  tell  us  of 
a  period  in  the  existence  of  our  planet 
when  life  was  not,  and  of  a,  process  and 
order  by  and  in  which  it  appeared.  Not- 
withstanding the  innumerable  attempts 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  made, 
on  the  one  band  to  trace  contradictions 
between  the  two  authorities,  and  to  set 
them  in  opposition ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  to  bring  them  forcibly,  and,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  unnaturally,  into  formal 
accordance ;  it  is  now  clearly  recogniza- 
ble to  candid  inquirers  that  their  domains 


■  Palaonlnlo/jg ;  or,  a  Si/itfrnatic  Summary  of 
Extinct  Animnlt,  and  Ihfir  Gtaloaieal  Htlationt. 
By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Natural  UiitlarT  DcpiirtmenU  in  the  British  Museum, 
Futlerti4n  Prol'csjor  of.Pliyiiiologf  in  tbe  Royal  Id- 
Btitutioii  of  Gn>at  Britain,  Forultjn  AssodBte  of  tbe 
Institute  of  France,  etc,  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C, 
Black.     1S30. 
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are  essentially  distinct ;  and  that  whilst 
there  is  no  discrepancy  in  tbe  rightful  in- 
terpretation of  the  tioo  revelations  given 
by  the  same  Author,  for  good  and  wisa 
reasons  the  one  docs  not,  and  the  other 
can  not,  trench  upon  the  ground  properiy 
occupied  by  the  companion  history,  scrip- 
ture briefly  hints  at  a  period  when  the 
earth  was  "  without  form  and  void,"  and 

fiving  the  merest  outline  of  the  process 
y  which  the  void  was  occupied,  passes 
on  to  reveal  that  which  by  wisdom  man- 
could  not  find  out  —  his  own  history,  hiB 
fall,  and  the  scheme  and  fulfillment  of  hb 
redemption.  The  second  revelation,  that 
of  nature,  of  which  we  are  just  beginning 
to  learn  the  alphabet,  as  it  is  written  on 
the  mighty  palimpsests  of  the  earth's 
strata,  treats  of  tbe  origin  and  pro^ss 
of  organic  life  on  our  globe ;  and  this  ip 
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is  the  province  of  the  infant-giant  science, 
PuUeontology,  to  interpret. 

The  outer  shell  of  the  earth  is  composed, 
for  some  miles  in  depth,  of  strata  or  layers, 
arranged  more  or  less  accurately  in  defi- 
nite order,  and  marked  by  special  charac- 
teristics in  each  case  so  determinate,  that 
the  skilled  geologist  has  little  difficulty, 
from  inspecting  a  fragment  of  any  of 
these,  in  placing  it  in  its  proper  position 
in  the  series.  Tlieso  characteristics  na- 
turally consist,  in  some  measure,  of  color, 
texture,  and  chemical  and  mechanical 
composition ;  but  far  more  important  in- 
dications than  these  are  the  organic  re- 
mains buried  in  them,  for  each  of  these 
strata  (with  few  exceptions)  is  a  vast  cata- 
comb in  which  lie  buried  inniimerable 
venerations  of  creatures  that  lived  and 
died  during  the  period  of  its  deposition  ; 
and  these  remains  are  so  distinct  in  each 
case,  that  those  of  one  layer  can  never  be 
confounded  with  those  of  any  other.  The 
species — sometimes  tlie  genera  and  orders 
—  that  lived  during  one  formation  have 
passed  away  in  the  next ;  and,  as  all  expe- 
nence  tells,  the}^  have  passed  away  never 
to  reiippear ;  their  place  has  been  taken 
by  corresponding  representatives  of  tlie 
same  types,  but  the  one  extinct  race  never 
revives. 

Those  Avho  are  not  familiar  with  the  ex- 
istence of  organic  remains  may  have  the 
fact  impressed  strongly  on  their  minds  by 
one  glance  at  most  of  the  ordinary  gray 
marble  slabs  forming  our  chimney-pieces, 
etc.  There  we  often  see  forms  so  crowd- 
ed together,  that  the  whole  stone  would 
appear  almost  entirely  composed  of  them; 
forms  that  irresistibly  remind  us  of  the 
shells  and  fragments  that  strew  our  shores ; 
so  like,  that  our  first  natural  and  correct 
impression  is,  that  these  are  really  the 
remains  of  former  living  creatures;  so 
w«like  in  all  their  minute  details,  that  we 
can  find  no  one  form  that  is  exactly  simi- 
lar to  any  now  living.  When  we  first 
make  these  an  object  of  serious  thought, 
(question  after  question  pours  in  upon  the 
mind  full  of  interest :  What  are  these  ? 
Are  they  really  former  organic  existences, 
or  mere  deceptive  shnuhxera  ?  How 
came  they  here,  buried  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  feet  deep  in  solid  rock  ?  Why 
are  they  so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike,  any  of 
our  now  living  forms  ?  These  questions 
it  is  the  province  of  the  closely  allied 
sciences  of  geology  and  palaeontology  to 
.answer. 


What  are  these  forms  ?  It  is  perbapi 
scarcely  credible  now,  yet  it  is  true,  that 
until  a  comparatively  very  recent  period 
even  men  of  science  failed  to  recogniie 
the  true  nature  of  organic  remains.  The 
favorite  theory  was  that  they  had  never 
formed  parts  of  any  living  creature,  but 
were  developed  from  a  materia  pinguit^ 
or  fatty  matter,  under  the  influence  of 
fermentation.  Even  the  celebrated  anato- 
mist Fallopius  taught  that  certain  tnsb 
of  elephants  that  had  been  dinnterred 
Avere  not  tusks,  but  mere  earthy  concrfr 
tions.  He  also  taught  that  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  i)etnfied  shells  were  generated 
by  fermentation  in  the  place  where  they 
are  found ;  and  that  they  had  receivca 
their  form  by  means  of  the  "  tumultuous 
movements  of  terrestrial  exha]atioii&* 
Others  considered  that  these  were  formed 
in  the  earth  under  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  or  other  heavenly  bodies ;  and, 
a":ain,  that  thov  Avere  the  failures  of  na- 
ture  in  the  formation  of  animals,  or  the 
sports  of  nature.  Comparing  these  with 
the  stem  inductive  reasoning  of  many 
modern  investigators,  we  may  well  con- 
sider palajontology  as  the  science,  par  eX' 
ceUsncey  of  Adequate  Causes.  About  the 
year  1600,  Ave  find  Imperati  still  contend- 
ing that  stones  vegetated  by  force  of  an 
"  hiternal  principle."  However,  in  1580, 
Palissy  had  boldly  promulgated  more 
rational  doctrines.  "  He  was  the  first," 
said  Fontenelle,  when,  in  the  French 
Academy,  he  pronounced  his  eulogy, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later,  "  who 
dared  assert,"  in  Paris,  that  fossil  remains 
of  testacea  and  fish  had  once  belonged  to 
marine  animals.f 

It  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  allude 
to  these  so-called  opinions  were  it  not 
that,  in  accordance  with  what  Hugh  HU* 
ler  calls  the  "  cycle  of  nonsense  "J  their 
absurdities  have  been  gravely  reprodooed 
even  within  the  last  few  years,  and  not 
always  by  men  utterly  ignorant  of  sdenoe 
and  its  laws. 

*'  There  arc  minds  [says  Professor  Owen]  w1m\ 
cognizant  of  the  wonderful  structures  of  toe  ex- 
tinct Devonian  fishes— H)f  the  evidences  of  derign 
and  adaptation  in  their  structures— ^yf  the  altend 
nature  of  the  sediment  around  them,  and  ill 
depcndcDcc  on  the  admixture  of  the  deoompoi^ 
ing  and  dissolved  soft  parts  of  the  old  fUh— 


*  Soc  Sir  Clmrlcs  Ljcirs  PrineipleM  of  OMg^ 
p.  22,  ninth  edition. 

f  Ibid.  p.  23.     X  Testimony  of  <Ae  Roeh$^  pu 
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would  deliberately  reject  the  conclusions  which 
healthy  human  reason  must,  as  its  Creator  has 
constituted  it,  draw  from  such  proofs  of  his 
operations.  There  are  now  individuals,  one  at 
Icast,^  who  prefer  to  try  to  make  it  be  believed 
thftt  God  had  recently,  and  at  once,  called  into 
being  all  these  phenomena  ;  that  the  fossil  bones, 
scales,  and  teeth  had  never  served  their  purpose 
—  had  never  been  recent  —  were  never  truly 
developed,  but  were  created  fossil ;  that  the 
creatures  they  simulate  never  actually  existed ; 
that  the  superior  hardness  of  the  inclosing  ma- 
trix was  equally  due  to  primary  creation,  not 
to  any  secondary  causes ;  that  the  geological 
evidences  of  superposition,  successive  stratifica- 
tion, and  upheaval  were,  equally  with  the  palae- 
ontological  evidences,  an  elaborate  design  to  de- 
ceive and  not  instruct." — P.  136. 

A  similar  view  was  propounded  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  "  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  in  his  Brief  and  Complete 
Refutation  of  the  Anti- Scriptural  Theory 
of  Geologists.  Fossils  were  not  necessa- 
rily animated  structures ;  some  were 
originally  stone ;  but  some  had  been  flesh 
and  bone,  inanimate.  The  mammoth 
found  in  Siberia  had  been  created  exactly 
in  that  half  state  of  preservation  in  which 
it  was  discovered  ;  it  had  never  lived  ;  it 
was  merely  a  "created  carcass."  Ac- 
cording to  this  ingenious  writer,  it  would 
appear  that  all  apparent  vegetable  and 
animal  fossils  are  merely  the  Platonic 
archetypes  originally  created,  after  which 
all  future  organisms  were  to  be  modeled. 
Many  have  already  been  produced;  the 
most  part,  wo  should  infer,  have  yet  to 

appear. t 

Although  palfeontology  has  so  recently 
become  one  of  the  strictly  inductive  sci- 
ences, it  has  been,  and  is  now  being  culti- 
vated with  a  zeal  so  ardent  and  so  widely 
spread,  that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
110  science  is  making  such  rapid  progress, 
nor  is  communicating  such  important  con- 
tributions to  our  general  stock  of  know- 
ledge. In  particular,  comparative  anato- 
my and  physiology  have  thereby  been  en- 
riched by  the  discovery  of  the  well-defined 
law  of  the  "  correlation  of  structures,"  as 
applied  to  the  restoration  of  extinct  spe- 
cies. Zoology  has  become  much  more 
exact  as  to  classification,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  vertebral  type  or  framework 
has  been  very  much  advanced.  Geology 
may  be  said  to  have  been  reconstructed 
by  means  of  palaeontology  —  in  fact,  "  to 

•  See  OtnpJialos,  by  P.  II.  Gosse,  8vo,  1858. 
f  Testimony  of  the  Roeks^  pp.  389,  et  seq. 


have  left  her  old  handmaiden,  mineralogy, 
to  rest  almost  wholly  upon  her  young  and 
vigorous  offspring,  the  science  of  organic 
remains."  (P.  2.)  Much  light  has  oeen 
thrown  upon  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals,  and  its  relation  to  changing 
geological  forces  rendered  capable  of  in- 
vestigation. 

''  Finally,  palaeontology  has  yielded  the  most 
important  facts  to  the  highest  range  of  know- 
ledge to  which  the  human  intellect  aspires.  It 
teaches  that  the  globe  allotted  to  man  has  re- 
volved in  its  orbit  through  a  period  of  time  so 
vast,  that  the  mind,  in  the  endeavor  to  realize  it, 
is  strained  by  an  effort  like  that  by  which  it 
strives  to  conceive  the  space  dividing  the  solar 
system  from  the  most  distant  nebulae. 

*'  Palaeontology  has  shown  that,  from  the  in- 
conceivably remote  period  of  the  deposition  of 
the  Cambrian  rocks,  the  earth  has  been  vivified 
by  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  has  been  fertilized 
by  refreshing  showers,  and  washed  by  tidal 
waves ;  that  the  ocean  not  only  moved  in  order- 
ly oscillations  regulated,  as  now,  -by  sun  and 
moon,  but  was  rippled  and  agitated  by  winds 
and  storms ;  that  the  atmosphere,  besides  these 
movements,  was  healthily  influenced  by  clouds 
and  vapors,  rising,  condensing,  and  &lling  in 
ceaseless  circulation.  •^ 

"  With  these  conditions  of  life  palaeontology 
demonstrates  that  life  has  been  enjoyed  during 
the  same  countless  thousands  of  years,  and  that 
with  life,  from  the  beginning,  there  has  been 
death.  The  earliest  testimony  of  the  living 
thing,  whether  coral,  crust,  or  shell,  in  the  oldest 
fossilifcrous  rock,  is  at  the  same  time  proof  that 
it  died.  At  no  period  docs  it  appear  that  the 
gift  of  life  has  been  monopolized  by  contempo- 
rary individuals  through  a  stagnant  sameness 
of  untold  time ;  but  it  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  successively 
enjoyed  by  the  countless  thousands  that  consti- 
tute the  species.  Palaeontology  further  teaches 
that  not  only  the  individual  but  the  species  per- 
ishes ;  that  as  death  is  balanced  by  generation, 
so  extinction  has  been  concomitant  with  the 
creative  power  which  has  continued  to  provide 
a  succession  of  species ;  and  furthermore,  that 
as  regards  the  various  forms  of  life  which  this 
planet  has  supported,  there  has  been  an  advance 
and  progress  in  the  main.  Thus  we  learn  that 
the  creative  force  has  not  deserted  the  earth  dur- 
ing any  of  the  epochs  of  geological  time  that 
have  succeeded  to  the  first  manifestation  of  such 
force,  and  that  in  respect  of  no  one  class  of  ani- 
mals has  the  creative  force  been  limited  to  one 
geological  epoch ;  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant and  significant  result  of  paleontological 
research  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  axiom 
of  the  continuoui  operation  of  the  ordained  be- 
coming of  living  things.^^ — Pp.  2-3. 

What  do  we  learn  as  to  the  beginning 
of  life  on  our  earth  ?  Nothing  that  is  ab- 
solutely certain,  bat  much  that  is  highly 
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probable.  Our  author  tells  us  (p.  96)  that 
beneath  the  oldest  Cambrian  strata,  and 
forming  the  base  rocks  upon  which  tliese 
rest,  there  is,  in  all  countries  wliere  inves- 
tigation has  been  made,  an  enormous  se- 
ries of  sub-aqueous  sediment,  originally 
composed  of  mud,  sand,  or  pebbles,  the 
successive  bottoms  of  a  former  sea,  de- 
rived from  preexisting  rocks,  which  has 
not  undergone  any  change  from  heat,  and 
in  wliich  no  trace  of  organic  life  lias  yet 


Oldhamia  antiqua  and  O.  radiata.  The 
oldest  fossiliferous  beds  gcncroUpr  contim 
only  organisms  low  in  the  zoological  scale, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  fucoid  beds.  It  is 
only  in  the  upper  Silurian  beds  that  the 
first  fossil  fishes  are  found.  But  this  kind 
of  evidence  is  negative  only,  and  although 
affording  much  probability,  is  not  concTii- 
sivc.  Fishes,  and  even  higher  vertebrati, 
may  have  lived  in  the  most  ancient  timei, 
and  their  remains  have  perished,  or  the 


been  detected.  "  Whether  they  be  sig- !  rocks  in  which  they  occarred  may Jiave 
nificative  of  ocean  abysses  never  reached 
by  the  remains  of  coeval  living  beings,  or 
whether  they  truly  indicate  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  besinninij  of  life  on  this 
planet,  are  questions  of  the  deepest  sig- 
nificance, and  demanding  much  further 
observation  before  they  can  be  authorita- 
tively answered."  There  is,  however,  a 
consideration,  derived  from  the  lower 
Silurian  beds  immediately  above  these, 
which  lends  great  weight  to  the  opinion 
that  organic  life  first  appeared  after  the 
deposition  of  these  non-fossil iferous,  non- 
crystalline sedimentary  beds.  Immediate- 
ly above  them,in  localities  widely  separa- 
ted, as  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland,  and  in  the 
United  States,  "there  are  certain  rocks 
which  occupy  relatively  the  same  place, 
and  inclose  what  may  be  described  gen- 
erally as  the  same  remains."*  In  Scandi- 
navia thev  constitute  the  "fucoid  band" 
described  by  Murchison ;  they  form  the 


been  metamorphosed.    Sir  Charles  Lyell 
also  says  that 

*'  They  who  in  our  own  times  have  explored 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  inform  us  that  it  is  in  gene- 
ral as  barren  of  vertebrate  remains  as  the  lofl 
of  a  forest  on  which  thousands  of  mammalia  and 
reptiles  may  have  flourished  for  centuries.  In 
the  summer  of  1850,  Professor  E.  Forbes  and 
Mr.  M\\ndrew  dredged  the  bed  of  the  Britiflh 
seas  fiom  the  Isle  of  Portland  to  the  Land's  End 
in  Cornwall,  and  thence  again  to  Shetland,  re- 
cording and  tabulating  the  numbers  of  the  vari- 
ous organic  l>odies  brought  up  bv  them  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  forty  distinct  dreds* 
ings,  made  at  different  distances  from  the  siiorc^ 
some  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  others  forty  miles  dis- 
tant The  list  of  species  of  marine  invertebrate 
animals,  whether  Radiata,  Molluscs,  or  Artiea" 
lata,  was  very  great,  and  the  number  of  indiTld- 
uals  enorinoas ;  but  the  only  instances  of  nrte> 
brato  animals  consisted  of  a  few  ear-bones  and 
two  or  three  vertebne  of  fish — ^in  all  not  abofe 
six  relics."* 

One  of  these  gentlemen  also  dredged 
the  great  "  Ling  .Banks,"  near  the  Snel- 


in  which  fucoids  with  a  minute  UnfjuUi 
abound.  With  these  doei)-lying  bods  in 
all  these  several  localities,  so  far  apart,  all 
traces  of  life  cease.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances it  might  have  occurred  that  the 
conditions  were  inifavorable  for  the  pre- 
servation of  fossils,  but  it  is  at  least  im- 
probable that,  had  life  existed,  it  should 
always  and  so  uniformly  have  disappeared 
at  this  one  point  in  the  descending  scale. 
Hugh  Miller  concludes  from  this  that 
these  fncoidal  beds  "  represent  the  period 


Skiddaw  slates,  bearmg  also  lucoidal  mi-   ij^„a  i.^i^s,  for  shells,  without  ohtaimng 
pressions;    m   North  -  America  they  are    any  fish-bones  or  teeth. 
!!^''.Tf  "^^i  by^ the  Potsdam  sandstones,       it  is  evident,  then,  that  merely  negative 

evidence  will  prove  nothing  on  such  t 
question  as  this.  Considering  how  fre- 
quently the  su])posed  first  appearance  of 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  has  had  to 
be  put  backwards  in  time  by  the  discov- 
eries of  the  last  few  years,  the  last-quoted 
authority  considers  that  we  are  yet  bat 
on  the  threshold  of  our  inqniries;  and 
holds  that  the  non-appearance  of  certain 
classes  of  remains  in  certain  series  of  rodu 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  animak 
which  they  represent  did  not  exist  dnr- 


in  which  at  least  existenres  capable  ofpi^  j^j,  tiie  deposition  of  such  rocks.  Sir  R 
•"Cnf '^'V^^^^.*'!?'"*^*''*^'^^':'*-"  (^o<».  at)  Murchison  maintains,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  here  is  a  similar  uncertamty  as  to  the  '  that  there  are  such  enormous  qnantities 
first  living  creatures  on  our  globe.  I  he  :  of  fine  undisturbed  sedimentary  rocks,  in 
most  ancieiit  known  fossil  is  a  zoophyte  i  ,,,j,ich  even  the  minute  markings  of  tlie 
f^>und  near  Wicklow,  in  the  lower  Cam- ;  annelidans  are  evident,  that,  had  i 
bnan  beds,  and  called  by  Professor  P  orbes  ■  of  high  orijanization  dwelt  in  those 


Footprinta  of  t1i4  Creator,  Miller,  p.  218. 
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^'  we  should  find  tlicir  relics  in  this  sedi- 
ment, 80  cadmirably  adapted  for  their  con- 
servation, as  seen  in  the  markings  of  the 
little  arenicola^  accompanied  even  by  the 
traces  of  diurnal  atmospheric  action."* 
Those  who  follow  this  opinion  also  sug- 
gest that  large  and  powei-ful  cephalopoda 
were  so  abundant  in  the  Silurian  seas, 
that  they  might  well  supply  the  place  of 
fishes ;  against  wliich  it  is  urged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  both  coexisted  in  the  up- 
per Silurian  periods,  and  in  the  carbonife- 
rous and  liassic  seas,  as  thev  do  in  certain 
parts  of  our  modern  ocean. 

There  is  one  consideration  of  an  analo- 
gical character,  which  would  render  it  at 
least  very  probable  that  fishes  ought  to 
be  wanting  in  our  lowest  strata.  As  we 
search  deeper  and  deeper  into  our  evi- 
dences of  existence  during  past  time,  we 
find,  as  we  recede,  that  the  higher  orders 
of  animal  life  one  by  one  disappear.  First, 
man  leaves  the  scene ;  next,  his  nearest 
physiological  or  structural  allies,  the  quad- 
rumana ;  then,  in  order,  the  mammal,  the 
bird,  and  the  reptile ;  all  these,  as  far  as 
positive  evidence  testifies,  are  wanting  in 
the  lower  strata ;  and  it  seems  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan  that  afterwards 
fishes  should  disappear,  and  only  the  in- 
vertebrata  remain.  As  this  depends,  how- 
ever, only  upon  analogy,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent also,  theoretical  analogy,  it  can  only 
be  taken  as  conjecture. 

But,  although  we  learn  little  that  is  ab- 
solutely certain  concerning  these  earlier 
times,  we  may  get  glimpses  of  many  a 
wondrous  scene  by  turning  over  the  pages 
of  this  strange  old  book.  Perhaps,  in  the 
dim  obscure  of  the  earliest  Cambrian 
rocks,  we  may  read  of  a  time  when  no  life 
stirred  the  ocean,  when  no  vegetation 
welded  together  or  softened  the  scoriated 
surface  of  the  earth.  But  shortly,  as  in  a 
vision,  we  see  a  change  pass  over  the  face 
of  nature — the  fiat  has  gone  forth  that 
life  shall  be  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the 
waters  shall  bring  forth  abundantly.  The 
sea  is  swarming  with  life  ;  the  little  coral 
animal  is  already  building  up  blindly  its 
interminable  reefs  and  barriers,  Avhich 
shall  in  after  times  be  our  mountain  lime- 
stone. Countless  multitudes  of  unsightly 
crustaceans,  the  trilobites,  the  constant 
characteristic  of  the  Silurian  seas,  are 
swimming,  with  their  back  downwards, 
looking  eagerly  for  their  prey  from  eyes 

*  Siluria,  pp.  20-27.- 


of  singular  complexity,  which  are  even 
yet  preserved ;  teaching  the  most  impor- 
tant lesson^  that  thousands  of  years  ago 
the  laws  of  light  and  matter  were  the 
same  as  now ;  and  also  that  the  ocean 
was  not  turbid  and  muddy,  but  much  the 
same  as  now  as  to  condition.  Brilliantly 
colored  crinoids  and  stone-flowers  are 
gemming  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  even  as 
our  sea-anemones  do  now.  We  see  as  yet 
no  fishes,  though  not  improbably  they 
may  be  there ;  but  there  are  powerful 
races  of  the  nautilus  and  cuttle-fish  tribe, 
terribly  armed  both  for  attack  and  de- 
fence— the  tyrants  of  these  seas. 

Still  viewing  in  imagination  our  own 
latitudes,  the  panorama  unfolds  before  us  a 
dreary  waste  of  shoreless  ocean,  the  ocean 
of  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone.''  Land  there 
may  be — doubtless  is — but  we  see  it  not, 
unless  in  the  cloudy  distance  a  low  bank, 
with  the  faint,  dim,  and  uncertain  outline 
of  a  tree,  indicates  its  presence.  The  fish 
dynasty  is  the  predommant  feature  of  the 
period. 

Another  turn  of  the  canvas,  and  the 
scene  is  totally  changed ;  for  the  first 
time  we  find  large  and  important  indica- 
tions of  land  vegetation.  It  is  the  epoch 
of  the  Coal  Measures.  We  see  an  archi- 
pelago of  islands  of  as  rich  and  gorgeous  a 
vegetation  as  is  now  found  in  the  tropics. 
Steep,  almost  precipitous,  shores  are 
clothed  with  the  lofly  and  graceful  arau- 
caria,  rivaling  the  palm-tree  in  beauty ; 
the  wide-spreading  lepidodendron,  with 
its  feathery  fronds ;  huge  club-mosses  and 
gigantic  pines;  whilst,  filling  up  the  in- 
terstices between  these  with  an  under- 
wood thick  as  the  primeval  forests  of 
South-America,  are  reeds  scores  of  feet 
high,  and  ferns  of  the  most  luxurious 
growth. 

Walking  along  the  shore  of  the  ocean 
of  the  new  sandstone,  we  come  upon  foot- 
prints that  are  strange  and  new;  they 
are  those  of  some  gigantic  birds.  We 
see  nothing  of  the  creatures  themselves, 
but  they  have  lefl  their  traces — ^footsteps 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  and  with 
a  stride  of  six  feet ;  evidently  they  are 
three  or  four  times  the  bulk  of  our 
modern  ostrich.  But,  in  looking  around 
us,  we  see  that  now  another  race  has 
taken  possession  of  earth,  air,  and  water ; 
it  is  the  Reptile  dynasty.  Other  animals 
do  exist,  but  still  are  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  reptile.  These  are  the 
giants  and  tyrants  of  the  scene — the  con- 
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snmcrs  of  each  other.  Huge,  bat-like 
reptiles,  vaster  than  the  fabled  dragons  of 
old,  are  flitting  through  the  air ;  ponde- 
rous batrachians,  large  as  a  rhinoceros, 
are  dracjjjino:  their  nn wield v  bulk  alou": 
the  sands;  fierce  enaliosaurs  dominate  the 
ocean  ;  and  rapacious  brutes,  taller  and 
bulkier  than  our  largest  elephants,  occupy 
the  foreground  of  the  brakes  and  forests. 
Where  now  lie  the  wolds  of  Surrev  and 
Kent  we  see  in  these  past  ages  a  river 
flowing,  mightier  than  the  Mississippi. 
Its  banks  are  thickly  clothed  with  tall 
pines  and  cycadeaj,  amongst  which  the 
gigantic  ignanodon  is  rustling,  and  over 
its  broad  bosom  dragon-flies  and  winged 
reptiles  are  speeding. 

As  we  come  nearer  to  modern  times, 
we  observe  all  these  former  races  takini^ 
a  subordinate  place,  and  a  new  order  of 
creatures  appearing,  that  of  the  quad- 
rupeds proper,  or  mammalia.  In  this, 
the  tertiary  period,  mighlv  and  fierce 
creatures  occupy  our  own  island.  Here 
we  see  the  hvena  and  bear,  with  teeth 
five  inches  in  length ;  and  the  tiger,  large 
as  the  largest  of  those  of  Bengal.  Then 
the  elephant,  the  mammoth,  and  the  mas- 
todon roamed  the  plains  and  forests  of  our 
latitudes ;  there  the  lonely  tapir  hid  itself 
from  society.  ]5ut  there  were  others  of 
much  vaster  size  than  any  of  our  own 
times.  We  will  only  single  out  one  for 
description : 

Tlie  megatherium  was  a  representative 
of  the  tribe  now  known  as  the  sloths. 
Had  one  of  them  and  the  largest  known 
elephant  taken  a  walk  together,  they 
would  have  appeared  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  a  Thames-street  dray-horse 
and  a  Shetland  pony.  The  monstrous 
pillars  which  supported  the  body  were 
like  forest  trees,  and  were  three  times  the 
thickness  of  the  largest  elephant's;  the 
width  across  the  loins  was  about  six  feet. 
The  print  of  the  fore-foot  was  about  a  yard 
long,  and  twelve  inches  wide;  that  of  the 
hind-foot  about  half  as  large  again.  The 
feet  were  furnished  with  claws  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  about  twelve  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  root  Its  tail  was  five 
or  six  feet  in  circumference.  Its  mode 
of  living  was  to  tear  up  large  trees  by  the 
roots,  and  strip  them  of  leaves  and  radi- 
cles— trees  so  large  sometimes  as  by  their 
fall  to  crush  the  skull  even  of  this  gigantic 
brute.  It  was  very  slow  in  motion ;  but 
little  need  had  it  of  speed  when,  for  de- 
fense against  its  enemies,  it  had  a  coat  of 


mail  an  inch  thick,  probably  ball-proof; 
and  with  one  tread  or  its  foot,  or  one  lasli 
of  its  tail,  it  could  kill  the  largest  puma  or 
tiger. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  address  onrsdvej 
to  a  brief  sui*vey  of  some  of  the  forms  of 
life  that  seems  to  have  played  the  most 
important  parts  in  our  world's  history, 
and  in  so  doing  we  shall  follow  the  plan 
of  our  author,  and  begin  with  him  at  the 
lowest  forms.  Professor  Owen  separates 
the  Protozoa  from  the  Animalia ;  and,  al- 
though the  distinction  appears  somewhat 
arbitrary,  it  may  be  useful  to  follow  it 
Under  the  protozoa  are  grouped  the 
amorphozoa,  typified  by  the  sponges; 
and  the  rhizopoda  and  the  infusoria,  to  a 
great  number  of  which  it  would  appear 
diflicult  to  deny  distinctly  marked  animal 
nature.  The  testaceous  rhizopods,  or 
foraminifera,  possess  many  points  of  ex- 
treme interest,  from  their  endless  mod- 
ifications of  form,  their  long  duration 
throughout  all  known  periods,  and  the 
large  abundance  of  their  remains. 

'^Upwards  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-aeren 
fossil  species,  belonging  to  seventy-three  l^nera, 
have  been  described;  they  commence  in  the 
palaeozoic  ap;e,  increase  in  number  and  Tirietj 
through  each  successive  stratum,  and  attain 
their  maximum  in  the  present  seas.  Most  of 
the  fossil  genera,  and  even  some  of  the  spede^ 
pass  through  many  formations ;  indeed,  if  0G^ 
rectly  obserred,  the  existing  forms  are  the  oldest 

known  living  organisms Thecal- 

caire  grossier,'  which  is  employed  at  Paris  as  • 
building  stone,  contains  Foraminifera  in  such 
abundance  that  one  may  say  the  capital  of 
PVance  is  <ilmost  constructed  of  those  nunute 
and  complex  shells.*' — Pp.  12,  18. 

A  few  of  the  species  maybe  traced  back 
continuously  as  far  as  the  lias ;  a  very  ex- 
traordinary fact,  Avhen  we  consider  how 
often  most  other  species  of  animals  have 
been  changed  in  the  interval,  and  esperi- 
ally  what  an  almost  total  break  occurred 
atler  the  deposition  of  the  chalk.  Tbb 
persistence  of  specific  existence  appears  to 
c  shared  also,  and  only,  by  the  infusoria. 
Certain  species  of  BaciUaria  now  exist 
which  were  in  being  during  the  cretace- 
ous period,  and  some  of  the  present  Di- 
atomacecB  extend  backwards  in  time  as 
far  as  t  he  Oolite.  "  The  duration  of  types 
and  species,"  says  Professor  Owen,  "  as  a 
general  rule,  is  inversely  proportional  to 
rank  and  intelligence.  The  most  highly 
organized  fossils  have  the  smallest  range, 
and  mark  with  the  greatest  exactitude 
the  age  of  the  deposit  from  whence  tb^ 
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have  been  derived."  (P.  49.)  The  Infu- 
soria are  especially  interesting  from  their 
vast  numbers  found  in  many  strata,  num- 
bers which  the  mind  in  vain  strives  to 
conceive.  The  "  tripoli,"  or  polishing 
slate  of  lapidaries,  consists  wholly  of  the 
siliceous  shells  of  Infusoria^  chiefly  the 
GaUoneUa  distans  ;  in  each  cubic  inch  of 
this  stone  there  are  calculated  to  be  forty- 
one  thousand  millions  of  such  shells ;  and 
the  strata  in  which  they  are  found  are 
miles  in  length  and  scores  of  feet  in 
thickness. 

"Most  of  the  infusorial  formations,  as  the 
polishing  slates  at  Cassel,  Planitz,  and  Bilin,  are 
astounding  monuments  of  the  operation  of  mi- 
croscopic organisms  at  former  periods  of  the 
history  of  this  planet  The  minute  size,  ele- 
mentary structure,  tenacity  of  life,  and  marvel- 
lous reproductive  power  of  the  Infusoria  have 
enabled  them  to  survive  as  species  those  des- 
troying  causes  which  have   exterminated  co- 

temporaneous  higher  forms  of  organism 

If  it  be  ever  permitted  to  man  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  which  enshrouds  the  origin  of  organic 
forces  in  the  wide-spread  mud-beds  of  fresh  and 
salt  waters,  it  will  be,  most  probably,  by  exper- 
iment and  observation  on  the  atoms  which  man- 
ifest the  simplest  conditions  of  life.'* — Pp.  16, 17. 

Passing  on  to  the  division  of  animalia, 
and  the  first  general  subdivision,  the  in- 
vertebrata,  we  learn  that  the  remains  of 
these  occur  in  strata  of  every  age,  "  from 
the  partially  metamorphic  and  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  Cambrian  system  to  the  de- 
posits formed  by  the  floods  of  last  winter 
and  the  tides  of  yesterday.  They  are 
found  in  every  country,  from  the  highest 
latitude  attained  by  Arctic  voyagers  to 
the  extremities  of  the  southern  continents, 
and  at  the  greatest  elevation  hitherto 
climbed  in  the  Andes  or  Himalaya."  (P. 
IV.)  All  classes  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted are  represented,  except  such  as 
are  incapable  of  preservation,  owing  to 
the  perishable  nature  of  their  tissues,  as 
the  Tunicata  and  Acalephce,  As  Ave  go 
backwards  in  time  we  find  the  known  and 
living  species  disappearing;  the  genera 
extend  further  back,  some  few  as  fiir  as 
the  palajozoic  age,  but  the  majority  disap- 
pear in  the  secondary  strata.  The  classes 
remain  constant  throughout  all  time,  and 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  "  the  organic  re- 
mains of  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous 
strata  do  not  indicate  or  siiggest  that  any 
earlier  and  diflPerent  class  gf  beings  re- 
mains to  be  discovered,  or  has  been  irre- 
trievably lost,  in  the  universal  metamor- 
phism  of  the  oldest  rocks."     (P.  18.) 


Amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  inver- 
tebrata  we  find  the  coral  polyps  playing 
a  most  important  and  interesting  part  in 
the  structure  of  our  rocks,  chieiy  moun- 
tain limestone.  Reef  building  corals  are 
now  confined  to  limited  localities  in  the 
warm  seas;  but  in  former  (palseozoic) 
times  they  extended  as  far  northward  as 
Arctic  exploration  has  penetrated.  It  is 
wonderful  to  consider  the  immense  masses, 
thousands  of  feet  thick  and  hundreds  of 
miles  long,  merely  as  the  accumulated  se- 
cretion of  minute  atoms  of  jelly.  Count- 
less generations  of  these  little  creatures 
have  lived,  built  their  stony  homes,  and 
died,  leaving  their  work  as  a  foundation 
for  their  successors  to  build  upon.  Little 
shelled  animals  have  floated  by,  and  be- 
come entangled  in  their  tendril -like 
meshes;  sea-weed  has  been  washed  over  it; 
fish  have  come  there  to  feed,  and  remained 
to  die.  All  these  have  become  involved 
in  the  ceaseless  architecture  of  these  won- 
deiful  organisms ;  the  coast  has  sunk  with 
their  works  upon  it ;  yet,  ever  as  it  sunk, 
have  they  continued  their  work,  until  it 
has  reached  the  immense  thickness  men- 
tioned. Finally,  some  upheaving  of  the 
sea-bottom  has  occurred,  and  the^e  mighty 
catacombs  have  become  our  limestone 
mountains.  Wenlock  Edge  is  a  coral 
reef  thirty  miles  long.  The  barrier  reefs 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  are 
one  thousand  miles  long,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep.  The  Maladives  and  Laccadives  are 
altogether  coral. 

Amongst  the  articulata,  a  province  im- 
perfectly represented  by  fossil  remains, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  order  is  that 
of  the  trilobites,  which  are  strictly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  palaeozoic  age ;  none  are 
even  found  in  the  upper  coal  measures ; 
all,  without  exception,  have  perished. 
The  most  remarki^le  part  of  their  organ- 
ization is  the  wonderfully  complex  eye, 
and  its  preservation  in  some  cases  through 
the  countless  thousands  of  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  they  lived,  in  so  perfect  a 
state,  that  the  lenses  of  the  large  eyes 
may  be  seen  without  a  glass.  "  Each  eye 
has  at  least  four  hundred  facets,  and  in 
the  great  Asaphiis  tyrannus  each  is  com- 
puted to  have  six  thousand."  ^P.  46.) 
Fossil  insects  have  as  yet  aflbraed  but 
iew  points  of  interest,  except  flies  embed- 
ded m  amber,  of  which  phenomenon  the 
late  lamented  Hugh  Miller  gives  the  fol- 
lowing graceful  picture : 
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"  Lo  I  where  the  forest  glade  terminates  in  a 
brown  primeval  wilderness.  The  sunbeams  fall 
with  dazzling  brightness  on  the  trunk  of  a  tall, 
stately  tree,  just  a  little  touched  with  decay; 
and  it  reflects  the  light  far  and  wide,  and  gleams 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  gloom  of  the  bosky 
recesses  beyond ;  like  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the 
wilderness,  relieTed  against  the  cloud  of  night 
'Tis  a  decaying  pine  of  stately  size,  bleeding 
amber.  The  insects  of  the  hour  flutter  around 
it ;  and  when,  beguiled  by  the  grateful  perfume, 
they  touch  its  deceitful  surface,  they  fare  as  the 
lords  of  creation  did  in  a  long  posterior  age,  in 
that 

*  Serbonian  bog, 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old, 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.' 

But  as  it  happened  to  so  many  of  the  heroes 
of  classic  history,  death  is  fame  here,  and  by 
dying  they  became  immortal ;  for  it  is  from  tlic 
individuals  who  thus  perish  that  future  ages  arc 
yet  to  learn  that  the  species  which  they  repre- 
sent ever  existed,  or  to  become  acquainted  with 
even  the  generic  peculiarities  by  which  they 
were  distinguished."* 

Of  all  fossils,  those  of  the  shelled  mol- 
lasca  are  the  most  common  aud  nume- 
rous, and  the  most  generally  available  for 
purposes  of  identification  of  strata.  There 
18  much  irregularity  in  the  chronological 
developihent  of  the  various  classes;  the 
univalves,  or  gasteropoda,  are  much  more 
frequent  in  modern  times,  and  appear  to 
have  only  now  attained  their  maximum 
development ;  whilst  the  nautiloid  ce- 
phalopods  were  the  predominant  races  in 
the  Silurian  seas,  represented  by  above 
thirty  genera  and  fourteen  thousand  spe- 
(des,  there  being  only  three  or  four  species 
now  living.  The  cuttle-fishes,  again,  are 
much  more  common  in  modern  than  in 
ancient  seas.  We  are  totally  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  laws  that  regulate  these  varia- 
tions ;  though  tlie  conditions  are,  doubt- 
less, to  some  extent  susceptible  of  investi- 
gation, and  further  research  may  throw 
light  on  the  subject.    * 

Amongst  the  vertebrata,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  absolute  order  of  their  de- 
velopment, there  is  no  doubt  that  all  ex- 
isting evidence  proves  that  fishes  preced- 
ed ail  other  classes  by  long  ages.  Profes- 
sor Owen  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  earliest 
good  evidence  which  has  been  obtained 
of  a  vertebrate  animal  in  tlie  earth's  crust 
is  a  spine,  of  the  nature  of  the  dorsal  spine 
of  the  dog-fish  {Acanthias^)  and  a  buckler 
like  that  of  Cephalaapis.    Both  have  been 

♦  Sketchbook  of  Popular  Oeology^  p.  95. 


found  in  the  most  recent  deposits  of  tlw 
Silurian  period,  in  tho  formation  called 
Upper  Ludlow  rock."  (P.  100.)  From 
tins  period  up  to  the  present  time  no  fos- 
siliferous  rock  is  without  its  fish  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  we  find  the  same  law  of 
change  in  species,  genera,  and  even  fami- 
lies, still  obtaining.  No  fossil  species  is 
the  same  with  any  existing  one  ;  no  exist- 
ing geyiHS  is  represented  in  any  of  the 
palxozoic  fossils.  In  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress to  the  British  Association,  Professor 
Owen  says : 

**  Not  a  species  of  fish  that  now  lives  bat  has 
come  into  being  during  a  comparatiTelj  noent 
period  ;  the  existing  species  were  preceded  by 
other  species,  aud  these  again  by  others  stA 
more  ditforent  from  the  present.  No  existing 
genus  of  fishes  can  bo  traced  back  beywnd  a 
moiety  of  known  creative  time.  Two  entire 
orders,  (Cycloids  and  Ctenoids,)  have  come  into 
being,  and  have  almost  superseded  two  other 
orders,  (Granoids  and  Placoids,)  since  the  newnt 
or  latest  of  the  secondary  formations  of  the 
earth*s  crust" 

Although  the  carboniferous  period  is 
generally  considered  that  in  which  fishes 
were,  most  highly  developed,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  chiefly  so  becaus^thej  were — 
so  far  as  all  evidence  goes — the  predomi- 
nant vertebrate  organisms,  without  zivalsw 
But,  judging  by  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  ordinal  forms,  it  would  seem  that 
the  present  epoch  is  that  of  their  culmin^ 
tion.  The  past  history  of  fishes  through- 
out all  time,  however,  speaks  rather  of  a 
series  of  mutations  than  cither  of  pro- 
gressive development  or  degradation ;  in 
lact,  zoologists  do  not  appear  hitherto  to 
be  too  well  agreed  upon  what  properly 
constitutes  either.  One  practical  condn- 
sion  may  be  mentioned  connected  with 
the  nmtatious  of  form  which  fishes  have 
undergone  at  different  periods  of  the 
earth's  history.  The  more  nutritions 
fish,  as  cod,  lierring,  salmon,  and  turbot, 
have  greatly  predominated  about  the  pe- 
riod of  human  appearance,  and  seem  to 
have  superseded  species  which  were  by 
no  means  so  well  fitted  for  food  for  maoi 
as  the  lepidosteus,  etc. 

There  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  the 
remains  of  fishes,  which  we  will  give  in 
our  author's  own  words.  Speaking  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  old  red  sanaatODeSy 
he  savs :        • 

^*  In  this  process  of  consolidatioD  the 
of  the  fishes  entombed  in  the  primefal 
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have  had  their  share.  For  just  as  a  plaster  cast 
boiled  in  oil*  derives  greater  density  and  dura- 
bility from  that  addition,  so  the  oily  and  other 
azotizcd  and  ammoniacal  principles  of  the  de- 
composing fish  operated  upon  the  immediately 
surrounding  sand,  so  as  to  make  it  harder  and 
more  compact  than  the  sediment  not  reached 
by  the  animal  principles.  Accordingly,  it  has 
happened  that,  in  the  course  of  the  upheaval 
and  disturbance  of  the  old  red  strata,  parts  of  it, 
broken  up  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  torrents, 
have  been  reduced  to  detritus,  and  washed 
away,  with  the  exception  of  certain  nodules, 
generally  of  a  flattened  elliptic  form,  which  are 
harder  than  the  surrounding  sandstone.  Such 
nodules  form  the  bed  of  many  a  mountain 
stream  in  *  old  red  sandstone*  districts  of  Scot- 
land. If  one  of  these  nodules  be  cleft  by  a 
smart  and  well-applied  stroke  of  the  hammer, 
the  caa^^e  of  its  superior  density  will  be  seen  in 
a  more  or  less  perfect  specimen  of  the  fossilized 
remains  of  some  animal,  most  commonly  a 
fish. 

"  But  the  ....  fishes  of  the  Devonian  period 
existed  in  such  vast  shoals,  in  certain  favorable 
inlets,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  sedimentary 
deposits  has  been  affected  by  the  decompos- 
ing remains  of  successive  generations  of  those 
fishes.-  The  Devonian  flagstones  of  Caithness 
are  an  instance.  They  owe  their  peculiar  and 
valuable  qualities  of  density,  tenacity,,  and 
durability  wholly  to  the  dead  fishes  that  rot- 
ted in  their  primitive  constituent  mud.  From 
no  other  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  can  a  large 
flagstone  be  got  which  a  builder  could  set  on  its 
edge  with  assurance  of  its  holding  long  together 
in  that  position."— Pp.  135,  136. 

But  evidence  of  animal  existence  is  not 
ftntirely  confined  to  fossil  remains.  When 
Robinson  Crusoe  found  the  print  of  a 
foot  on  the  sands,  he  needed  no  human 
remains  to  tell  him  that  a  man  bad  been 
there.  And  of  this  nature  is  our  first 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  next  class- 
es with  which  we  meet,  in  the  ascending 
scale  —  reptiles  and  birds.  During  the 
formation  of  certain  sandstones,  the  soft, 
moist,  littoral  sand  has  been  trodden  by 
various  creatures,  which  have  left  foot- 
prints that  have  subsequently  dried  and 
hardened,  and  received  deposits  of  dry 
sand  blown  by  the  winds,  or  of  wet  sand 
or  mud  left  upon  them  by  the  next  tide. 
Thus  are  formed  a  mold  and  a  cast,  all  of 
which  will,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  be  consoli- 
dated into  a  fossil  rock ;  this  will  have  a 
tendency  to  split,  or  a  cleavage^  in  the 

•  It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Owen,  the  long-buried 
ivory  ornaments  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  were 
thus  treated,  in  the  hope  of  giving  them  tenacity. 
The  attempt  was  fully  sacccsaful. 


direction  of  its  original  foraiation ;  and 
such  cleavage  will  restore  the  mold  on 
one  surface  and  the  cast  on  the  other. 

The  great  number  of  these  imj^ressions 
that  have  been  discovered  since  the  first  * 
were  observed,*  has  given  origin  to  a 
distinct  branch  of  palaeontology,  to  which 
the  name  of  "  Ichnology"f  has  been  giv- 
en; and  investigations  in  this  direction 
have  revealed  many  noteworthy  facts. 
Not  footprints  alone  have  been  preserved 
in  this  manner,  but  evidences  of  events 
of  a  much  more  transitory  nature. 

"The  liehtning  flash  records  its  course  by 
the  vitrified  tube  it  may  have  constructed  out 
of  the  sandy  particles  melted  in  its  swift  passage 
through  the  earth;  the  hail-stone,  the  ripple- 
wave,  the  rain-drop,  even  the  wind  that  bore  it 
along  and  drove  it  slanting  on  the  sand,  have 
been  registered  in  casts  of  the  cavities  which 
they  originally  made  on  the  soft  sea-beach ;  and 
the  evidence  of  these  and  other  meteoric  actions, 
as  sun-cracks  and  frost-marks,  so  written  on 
imperishable  stone,  have  come  down  to  us  fi'om 
times  incalculably  remote.  Every  form  of 
animal  life  that,  writhing,  crawling,  walking, 
running,  hopping,  or  leaping,  could  leave  a 
track,  depression,  or  footpnnt  behind  it,  might 
thereby  leave  similar  evidence  of  its  existence, 
and  also  to  some  extent  of  its  nature." — P.  163. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  footsteps 
ushering  in  the  reptile  tribes  are  some  im- 
pressions found  in  the  new  red  sandstone, 
in  quarries  in  Cheshire  and  Warwickshire. 
From  their  resemblance  to  impressions  of 
a  hand,  the  phantom  brute  that  produced 
them  was  called  cheirotheriura  ;  but  it  is 
now  generally  supposed  that  these  are 
the  traces  of  the  labyrinthodon,  a  gigan- 
tic batracbian  reptile,  large  as  a  rhmoce- 
ros,  whose  unwieldy  remains  are  found  in 
the  same  formations.  From  this  time  for- 
wards, for  ages  of  inconceivable  duration, 
reptiles  were  the  predominant  organisms 
during  the  whole  of  the  secondary  period, 
as  the  mammalia  are  now  and  were  dur- 
ing the  tertiary  period.  As  our  quadru- 
peds proper  occupy  the  land  now,  so  did 
then  the  mighty  megalosaurus,  iguanodoii, 
and  their  congeiters ;  as  our  bat  tribes  flit 
through  the  air  now,  so  did  terrible  wing- 
ed reptiles  at  this  period  ;  and  as  our 
modem  waters  are  peopled  by  the  ceta- 
cea,  so  were  those  of  the  secondary  epoch 

,       ,     _i  -  --  -  —  ^^— — ■ — — 

*  Dr.  Duncan,  in  1828,  first  inferred  the  exist- 
ence of  tortoises  during  the  period  of  the  deposition 
of  the  Dumfriesshire  sandstone,  from  the  existence 
of  markings  such  as  these. 

f  From  Ixyo^t  ^  footstep. 
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by  fierce  and  gigantic  enaliosaurs  —  true 
sea-serpents.  But  the  reptile  race  is  on 
the  wane,  and  has  been  superseded  by  the 
higher  mammalian  type  of  vertebrata. 
The  dinosaurs,  the  pterosaurs,  and  the 
enaliosaurs,  all  disappeared  before  the 
dawn  of  the  eocene  ;  and  as  it  is  the  un- 
broken law  of  all  time  that  the  genera 
and  species,  once  extinct,  never  reappear, 
so  we  may  as  well  expect  to  see  again  tlie 
winged  dragons*  of  the  oolite  and  Weal- 
den  as  the  sea-serpents  of  the  same  epoch. 
Althougli  no  actual  remains  of  birds 
have  been  found  in  any  deposit  older 
than  the  chalk,  yet  their  existence  long 
ages  previous  to  this  is  certified  to  us  by 
footprints  in  the  sandstones  of  the  triassic 
or  liassic  period,  which  can  not  by  any 
possibility  liave  been  made  by  any  otlier 
animals.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
footprints  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  sandstones  of  Connecticut,  and  clear- 
ly indicate  the  existence  of  gregarious 
birds  at  least  four  times  as  large  as  our 
ostrich.  Referring  to  these,  Hugh  Miller 
writes  :f 

**Thcy  are  fraught  with  strange  meanings, 
these  footprints  of  the  Connecticut  They  tell 
of  a  time  far  removed  into  the  by-past  eternity, 
when  great  birds  frequented  by  myriads  the 
shores  of  a  nameless  lake,  to  wade  into  its  shal- 
lows in  (juest  of  mail-covered  fishes  of  the  an- 
cient type,  or  long-extinct  molluscs ;  while  rep- 
tiles equally  gigantic,  and  of  still  stranger  pro- 
portions, haunted  the  neighboring  swamps  and 
savannahs ;  and  when  the  same  sun  that  shone 
on  the  tall  moving  forms  beside  the  waters,  and 
threw  their  long  shadows  across  the  red  sands, 
lis^hted  up  the  glades  of  deep  forests,  all  of 
whose  fantastic  productions  —  tree,  bush,  and 
lierb — ^have  even  in  their  very  species  long  since 
])assed  away.  And  of  this  scene  of  things  only 
the  footprints  remain — *  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time' — that  tell  us,  among  other  matters, 
whence  the  graceful  American  poet  derived  his 
quiet  but  singularly  effective  and  unmistakably 
indigenous  figure : 

*  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

TVe  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  ihparting^  leave  hehhid  vs 

Foot-prints  on  the  mjuIh  of  time, 

*  IH/if/f  J  Draffons. — "  Some  of  these  dragons 
of  the  scoomlary  ages  were  of  very  con»iiicrable  size. 
The  wings  of  a  ptcrodactyle  of  the  chalk,  in  the  pos- 
ReA.4ion  of  Mr.  Huwcrbank,  must  have  had  a  8prca<l 
of  about  eif^htcen  foot ;  those  of  a  recently-<iiscover- 
0(1  ptcrodactyle  of  the  grcciL<and,  a  spread  of  al)0ut 
twonty-scvcn  foot.  The  lAimmrr-ffeyer  of  the  Alps 
has  an  extent  of  wing  of  but  from  t«n  to  eleven 
feet :  while  tiiat  of  the  ^reut  condor  of  the  Andes, 
the  lar);cst  of  flying  binln,  does  not  exceed  twelve 
feet."— Hu;;h  Miller's  Tettimony  of  the  Rocks, 

\  Tcitiinony  of  the  i?ocJt«,  p.  89. 


Foot-prints  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o*er  lifers  solemn  nudn, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again.' 


9  It 


The  actual  remains  of  birds  are  few  in 
any  strata — most  numerous  in  the  recent 
formations  in  New  Zealand.  For  their 
scarcity  there  are  many  obvious^  if  not 
altogether  sufiicient  reasons.  By  reason 
of  their  power  of  flight,  they  are  not 
liable  to  perish  by  floods  as  quadrapeds 
are.*  On  account  of  their  small  specific 
gravity,  their  bodies  arc  likely  to  float 
long  enough  to  be  devoured,  and  will 
only  in  exceptional  cases  be  submerged 
and  buried  in  the  mud  or  other  sediment, 
so  as  to  form  nn  integral  part  of  the  fu- 
ture stratification.  The  greater  part  of 
the  remains  of  extinct  birds  that  have  as 
yet  been  found,  belong  to  those  genera 
that  have  little  or  no  power  of  flight. 
Some  of  these  arc  of  immense  bulk.  The 
bones  of  the  Dinornis  giganteits^  a  veiy 
recently  extinct  species  of  New-Zealand, 
greatly  exceed  in  bulk  those  of  a  hone ; 
the  tibia  is  about  a  yard  in  leugtli.  In 
the  Diiiornis  Elephantopus  the  toe-bones 
are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  ele- 
phant— whence  its  name.  Some  of  these 
birds  appear,  from  Mantell's  calculation, 
to  have  reached  the  bight  of  twelve  feet 
Fossil  eggs  have  also  been  discovered  of 
a  size  corresponding  to  these  calculated 
proportions.  Some  found  in  Mada^^ascar 
measured  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches 
in  long  diameter,  and  their  contents  were 
equal  to  those  of  six  ostrich  eggs,  or  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  hen^s  eggs. 

As  the  paleozoic  stmta  are  espcciallj 
characterized  by  the  fish  type  or  verte- 
brata and  the  secondary  series  of  reptiles, 
so  the  teniary  period  is  that  of  the  mam- 
malia. But  although  this  is  true  in  s 
general  sense,  it  does  not  imply  that 
mammals  never  existed  before  the  oecenCi 
It  is  a  growing  opinion  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  animal  life  in  time  depends  more 
strictly  upon  geographical  than  chrono- 
logical conditions :  that,  in  flict,  wherever 
the  proper  conditions  for  any  type  of  fife 
were  fulfilled,  there  that  type  appeared. 
This  view  is  being  gradually  confirmed  bv 
the  discovery  of  mammalian  traces  mod 
further  back  in  time  than  had  previously 
been  anticipated .  It  has  long  been  known 
that  small  genera  of  insectivora  and  mar* 
supialia  were  indicated  by  fragments  of 

*  Sir  C.  LyelL 
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jaws  in  the  oolite ;  it  has  more  recently 
been  discovered  that  less  intelligible,  or 
rather  interpretable,  fragments  of  a  mar- 
supial genus  called  microlestes,  exist  so 
low  down  as  the  tiias.  Mammalian  re- 
mains have  also  been  found  in  a  coal-field 
of  North-Carolina. 

The  determination  of  quadrupedal  re- 
mains is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
other  fossils,  on  account  of  their  extreme- 
ly fragmentary  nature  and  scattered  con- 
dition. Whilst  shells  are  usually  found 
entire,  and  fishes  frequently  so  also,  a  few 
detached  bones  or  teeth,  or  fragments  of 
them  in  a  confused  state,  are  the  most 
common  remnants  of  the  mammalia.  Un- 
promising as  these  might  appear  at  the 
first  sight,  they  have  given  origin  to  one 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made  in 
philosophical  zoology,  that  of  the  "Corre- 
lation of  forms  and  structures,"  as  it  was 
called  by  its  great  author,  Cuvier,  who 
first  made  any  progress  in  the  restoration 
of  extinct  species  by  means  of  fragments. 

**  Every  organized  being  forms  a  whole,"  says 
Cuvier,*  "a  single  circumscribed  system,  the 
parts  of  which  mutually  concur  to  the  same  de- 
finite action  by  a  reciprocal  reaction.  None  of 
these  parts  can  change  without  the  others  also 
changing,  and  consequently  each  part,  taken 
separately,  indicate  and  gives  all  the  others. 
.  .  .  The  form  of  the  tooth  gives  that  of  the 
condyle,  of  the  bladebone,  and  of  the  claws,  just 
as  the  equation  of  a  curve  involves  all  its  pro- 
perties ;  and  exactly  as,  taking  each  property 
by  itself  as  the  base  of  a  particular  equation,  one 
discovers  both  the  ordinary  equation  and  all  its 
properties,  so  the  claw,  the  bladebone,  the  con- 
dyle, the  femur,  and  all  the  other  bones  indi- 
vidually, give  the  teeth,  or  are  given  thereby 
reciprocally;  and  in  commencing  by  any  of 
these,  whoever  possesses  rationally  the  laws  of 
the  organic  economy,  will  be  able  to  reconstruct 
the  entire  animal." 

A  most  important  statement,  and  one 
which  well  merits  a  brief  investigation  as 
to  the  extent  of  its  application. 

Our  knowledge  of  correlations  of  struc- 
ture is  of  two  kinds,f  rational  (or  physio- 

♦  Osiemenn  FossUett^  4to,  torn.  I.  p.  68. 

f  Certain  comcidcnces  of  form  and  structure  in 
animal  bodies  are  determined  by  observation.  By 
the  exercise  of  a  higher  faculty,  the  reason,  or  a 
reason,  of  these  coincidences  is  discovered,  and  they 
become  correlations;  in  other  words,  it  is  known 
not  only  that  they  do  exist,  but  how  they  are  related 
to  each  other.  In  the  case  of  coincidences  of  the 
latter  kind,  or  of  "  correlations  "  properly  so  called, 
the  mind  infers  with  greater  certainty  and  confid- 
ence, in  their  application  to  a  fossil,  than  in  the 
case  of  coincidences  which  are  held  to  be  constant 


logical)  and  "empirical.  As  an  instance  of 
the  former  kind  of  knowledge,  we  may 
cite  the  correlations  between  the  teeth 
and  limbs  of  a  carnivorous  or  herbivorous 
animal.  The  form  of  teeth  requires  a  cer- 
tain style  of  jaw,  and  a  condyle  with  an 
articulation  in  the  one  case  allowing  only 
a  scissor-like  action  of  the  jaw,  in  the 
other  a  grinding  action.  Each  of  these 
involve  certain  defined  modifications  in 
the  muscles  working  the  jaw,  and  the 
bony  parts  of  the  skuU  in  which  they  are 
implanted ;  and  these  again  essentially  in- 
volve certain  equally  specific  forms  in  the 
formation  of  the  occiput,  the  dorsal  spines, 
and  the  limbs.  Here  we  observe  the  phy- 
siological dependence  of  one  part  upon 
another.  But  there  are  other  correlations 
equally  constant,  for  which  we  can  not 

five  the  reason.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
nown  why  ruminant  hoofed  animals 
should  all  have  the  cloven  foot,  and  be 
the  only  creatures  with  horns  on  the 
frontal  bone ;  yet  these  and  many  other 
relations  are  as  constant  as  those  for 
which  we  can  trace  the  rational  law. 
These  latter  relations  are  the  empirical, 
of  which  Cuvier  thus  speaks  :* 

**  There  is,  then,  a  constant  harmony  between 
two  organs  to  all  appearance  quite  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  the  gradations  of  their  forms 
correspond  uninterruptedly  even  in*  the  cases 
where  one  can  render  no  reason  for  such  rela- 
tions. .  .  .  But  in  thus  availing  ourselves 
of  the  method  of  observation  as  a  supplementary 
instrument  where  theory  abandons  us,  we  ar- 
rive at  astonishing  details.  The  smallest  articu- 
lar surface  (facette)  of  a  bone,  the  smallest  pro- 
cess, presents  a  determinate  character  relating 
to  the  class,  to  the  order,  to  the  genus,  and  to 
the  species  to  which  they  belong ;  so  that  who- 
ever possesses  merely  the  well-preserved  ex- 
tremity of  a  bone  may,  with  application,  aided 
by  a  little  tact  {addresse)  in  discerning  analogies, 
and  by  sufficient  comparison,  determine  all 
these  things  as  surely  as  if  he  possessed  the 
entire  animal." 

The  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  reconstruction  of  extinct  species  is  full 
of  interest,  and  the  conclusions  that  may 
be  drawn  from  small  single  fragments  of 
bone  are  wonderful.  Thus  Professor 
Owen,  reasoning  upon  the  physiological 
conditions  that  govern  the  relations  of 
the  contents  of  the  cavities  of  bones  to 
the  flight  and  other  mode  of  locomotion 

only  because  so  many  Instances  of  them  have  been 
observed.— Po/tfonto/ojry,  p.  814. 
♦  Loe.  cit.  p.  ISt. 
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in  binls,  was  enabled  from  one  fragment 
of  a  skeleton  to  infer  that  it  belonged  to  a 
terrestrial  bird  deprived  of  the  power  of 
flight ;  and  also  to  predict  that  such  a 
bird,  of  less  rapid  course  than  the  ostrich, 
would  ultimately  be  found  in  New-Zea- 
land. (P.  313.)  Yet  it  may  bo  not  with- 
out  profit  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the 
applicability  of  this  law.  Can  wo  in  rea- 
lity, by  the  application  of  sufficient  skill, 
determine  from  one  fragment  of  bono  the 
relations  of  the  animals  to  which  it  bc- 
loncred?  Concemins:  bones  of  modern 
animals,  we  are  inclined  to  answer  unhe- 
sitatingly in  the  affirmative ;  concerning 
those  of  fossil  and  extinct  species  and 
genera,  we  should  doubt.  That  the  class 
may  be  determined,  and  in  some  cases  the 
order^  we  believe;  but  the  generic  and 
specific  relations  would  present  almost  in- 
superable obstacles. 

We  believe  in  design  in  animal  struc- 
ture, therefore  in  correlations ;  and  in  exact 
proportion  as  we  recognize  the  physio- 
logical reason  for  these  correlations  is  our 
faith  in  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions 
derived  from  their  application.  We  rea- 
son backwards  with  confidence  from  the 
laniaries  and  trenchant  teeth  of  a  feline 
animal,  to  its  short  and  strong  jaw,  its 
transversely  extended  condyle,  its  ex- 
panded zygomatic  arch,  its  strong  tempo- 
ral muscles,  its  immensely  develo])ed  spin- 
ous processes,  its  clavicle,  insuring  great 
motion  in  the  fore-limb,  its  rotatory  arm, 
and  finally  its  retractile  claws.  With 
equal  coherence,  we  infer  from  the  broad 
flat-crowned  grinding  teeth  of  a  ruminant 
animal,  a  slender  jaw,  a  flat  condyle,  a 
comparatively  small  temporal  muscle,  a 
short  and  feeble  zygoma,  a  limited  motili- 
ty of  the  fore-limb,  an  absent  clavicle,  a 
non-rotatory  arm,  and  finally  a  horny  case 
or  hoof  to  terminate  the  foot.  These  we 
recognize  as  physiologically  connected,  as 
marks  of  design  and  coiidaptation.  But 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

"  Geoffrov  St.  Ililairc  denied  the  existence  of 
n  flesign  in  thp  construction  of  any  part  of  an 
organized  body.  Ho  protested  against  the  de- 
duction of  a  purpose  from  the  contemplation  of 
such  structures  aj;  the  valves  of  the  veins,  or  the 
converging  lens  of  the  eye. 

"  Beyond  the  coexistence  of  such  a  form  of 
llwd-gate  with  such  a  course  of  the  fluid,  or  of 
such  a  course  of  light  with  such  a  converging 
medium,  GeofFroy  affirmed  that  thought — at 
least,  his  mode  of  thinking  —  could  not  sanely, 
or  ought  not  to  go.'' — loc.  cit. 


Reasoncrs  of  this  school,  of  course, 
utterly  repudiate  the  inference  of  the 
hoof  from  the  grinder,  and  the  claw  from 
the  carnassial  molar,  or  vice  versA^  believ- 
ing in  nothing  of  mutual  coadaptation  of 
parts.  Witli  these  we  can  have  no  syin- 
pathy,  nor  do  such  appear,  as  our  author 
remarks,  to  have  been  ever  amonipt  those 
who  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
real  advance  of  physiology  or  palnon- 
tology. 

"The  present,*'  continues  Professor  Owen, 
'*  is  not  the  place  for  even  the  briefest  summsry 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  l^ 
teleologists  and  antiteologists  firom  Democritin 
and  Plato  down  to  Comte  and  WheweU.  The 
writer  would  merely  remark  that,  in  the  dcme 
in  which  the  reasoning  faculty  is  developed  on 
this  planet  and  is  exercised  by  our  qicdes,  it 
appears  to  bo  a  more  healthy  and  normal  condi- 
tion of  such  faculty  —  certainly  one  which  hss 
been  productive  of  most  accession  to  truths,  ss 
exemplified  in  the  mental  workings  of  an  Aw 
totle,  a  Galen,  a  Harvey,  and  a  Cuvier —  to  sd* 
mit  the  instinctive  impression  of  a  design  or 
purpose  in  such  structures  as  the  valves  S[  the 
vascular  system,  and  the  dioptric  mechanism  of 
the  eye.  In  regard  to  the  few  intellects — they 
have  ever  been  a  small  and  uniVuitful  minorilT 
—  who  do  not  receive  that  impression,  and  will 
not  admit  the  validity  or  existence  of  final  caosas 
in  physiology,  the  writer  has  elsewhere  ei* 
pressed  his  belief  that  such  intellects  are  not  the 
higher  and  more  normal  examples,  but  ntfaw 
manifest  some,  perhaps  congenital,  defect  of 
mind,  allied  or  analogous  to  color-blindneH, 
through  defect  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  insodi- 
bicncss  of  notes  above  a  certain  pitch,  through 
defect  of  the  acoustic  nerve." — Pp.  818,  814. 

Coinciding  fully  with  all  this,  we  are 
still  inclined  to  think  that  the  generally 
received  opinion  that  an  extinct  animal 
may  be  reconstructed  from  a  single  bone 
or  fragment,  requires  some  modifioaiion. 
It  it  true  that,  having  a  carnivorous  tooth, 
we  can  compare  it  with  other  teeth  of  the 
same  order,  and  by  its  greater  or  less  re- 
semblance we  may  trace  its  affinities  more 
or  less  closely.  Bat  it  appears  to  be 
otherwise  with  teeth  which  depart  from 
known  types.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  stereognathua^  an  unknown 
animal,  of  which  a  portion  of  the  lower 
jaw,  with  teeth,  is  iound  in  the  Stones 
field  slate.  These  teeth  difier  in -type 
from  that  of  all  known  reoent  or  extinct 
mammalia,  and  here  the  reconstmction  of 
the  animal  fails  entirely ;  for,  although  it 
is  pronounced  to  be  mammalian,  all  the 
analysis  that  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  fails  to  decide  even  its  order—  - 
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namely,  whether  it  be  herbivorous,  insec- 
tivorous, or  a  mixed-feeding  carnivorous 
animal.  (P.  307  et  seq,)  The  truth  would 
appear  to  be  that,  although  physiological 
correlation  does  doubtless  exist,  and  is  an 
excellent  practical  guide  amongst  familiar 
types,  it  is  liable  to  fail  when  applied  to 
those  previously  unknown. 

With  regard  to  tlie  geographical  dis- 
tribution ot  mammalia,  we  find  that,  with 
extinct  as  \yith  existing  tribes,  "  particu- 
lar forms  were  assigned  to  particular  pro- 
vinces, and  that  the  same  forms  were  re- 
stricted to  the  same  provinces  at  a  former 
geological  period  as  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day."*  But  this  period  was  only  the 
most  recent  tertiary. 

"  In  carrying  back  the  retrospective  compari- 
son of  existing  and  extinct  mammals  with  those 
of  the  eocene  and  oolite  strata,  in  relation  to 
their  local  distribution,  we  obtain  indications  of 
extensive  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  sea 
and  land  during  these  epochs,  in  the  degree  of 
incongruity  between  the  generic  forms  of  the 
mammalia  which  then  existed  in  Europe,  and 
any  that  actually  exist  on  the  great  natural  con- 
tinent of  which  Europe  now  forms  part  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  further  wo  pene- 
trate into  time  for  the  recovery  of  extinct  mam- 
malia, the  further  we  must  go  into  space  to  find 
their  existing  analogues.  To  match  the  eocene 
palasothercs  and  lophiodons,  we  must  bring 
tapirs  from  Sumatra  or  South-America,  and  we 
have  to  travel  to  the  Antipodes  for  myrmeco- 
bians,  the  nearest  living  analogues  to  the  amphi- 
theres  of  our  oolitic  strata." — P.  897. 

The  distribution  in  time  of  the  mamma- 
lia presents  phenomena  of  much  interest. 
So  far  back  as  near  the  base  (if  not  below 
it)  of  the  secondary  strata  there  are  indi- 
cations of  mamraiferous  life  in  the  remains 
of  a  minute  marsupial  animal,  the  micro- 
lestes.  In  the  Purbeck  and  oolite  also  re- 
mains of  small  species  only  are  found,  be- 
longing to  raarsupialia  of  low  organization ; 
or,  when  this  is  doubtful,  the  question  is 
only  between  this  order  and  that  of  almost 
equally  low  insectivora,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  stereognathua  may 
have  been  a  minute  ungulate  quadrupea. 
Through  the  entire  of  the  Wealden  and 
cretaceous  strata  there  are  no  remains  of 
mammalia ;  but  we  must  be  careful  how 
we  conclude  from  this  negative  testimony 
that  they  did  not  exist  during  this  period. 
But  it  is  during  the  tertiary  and  modem 
periods  that  the  mammalia  experience  the 

*  Owen's  Report  on  the  Extinct  MarnmaU  of 
Australia^  1844. 


culmination  of  their  development,  holding 
now  as  prominent  a  position  through  the 
length,  breadth,  and  hight  of  our  regions, 
as  did  the  reptile  race  in  the  secondary 
epoch.  The  Marsupialia  are  now^  more 
fully  developed  (in  Australia)  than  at  any 
previous  known  epoch.  Some  orders,  as 
the  bruta,  ungulata,  and  carnivora,  have 
already  apparently  passed  the  maximum 
of  their  development,  and  are  considera- 
bly reduced  both  in  genera  and  species 
since  the  commencement  of  the  eocene ; 
the  proboscidia  still  more  so.  This  singu- 
lar group,  that  of  the  toxodontia,  has 
wholly  disappeared.  The  other  orders 
appear  to  be,  if  any  thing,  on  the  increase. 
Man,  the  latest  arrival,  multiplies  greatly. 
Analytic  reasoning  and  all  analogy  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  thaj;  mammals  were 
not  only  apparently  but  really  a  late  addi- 
tion to  our  earth's  Fauna.  It  is  true  that 
the  simple  absence  of  their  remains  in 
many  secondary  and  palaeozoic  strata  will 
not  demonstrate  their  non-existence,  as  we 
have  seen  when  speaking  of  fishes.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  hitherto  explored 
strata  may  have  been  deposited  in  seas 
far  from  land,  where  it  would  be  unlikely 
to  find  the  remains  of  terrestrial  animals. 
But  this  would  in  no  way  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  remains  of  marine  mamma- 
Im.  At  present  no  genera  and  species  are 
more  numerous  and  diffused  than  the 
whale  tribes;  and  had  these  existed  in 
the  same  seas  with  the  ichthyosaurs  and 
other  cnaliosaurs,  all  of  which  would  be 
dwarfs  in  comparison  with  our  modern 
whale  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  it 
appears  improbable  that  their  remains 
should  be  utterly  lost,  whilst  those  of  the 
reptile  race  are  preserved  in  such  profu- 
sion in*  many  localities.  "  The  scanty  and 
dubious  evidence  of  cetacea  in  secondary 
beds  seems  to  indicate  a  similar  period 
for  their  beginning  as  for  the  soft-scaled 
cycloid  and  ctenoid  fishes  which  have 
superseded  the  ganoid  orders  of  mesozoic 
times."  (P.  409.)  And  again  :  **  Had  the 
ichthyosaurus,  pliosaurus,  or  plesiosaurus 
been  represented  by  species  in  the  same 
ocean  that  was  tempested  by  the  balseno- 
dons  and  dioplodons  of  the  miocene  age, 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  these  marine  rep- 
tiles would  have  testified  to  their  exist- 
ence as  abundantly  as  they  do  at  a  pre- 
vious epoch  in  the  earth's  history.  But  no 
fossil  relic  of  an  enaliosaur  has  been  found 
in  tertiary  strata,  and  no  living  enaliosaur 
has  been  detected  in  the  present  seas,  and 
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tlicy  are  consequently  held  by  competent 
naturalists  to  he  extinct."  So  much  for 
the  jxrcat  sea-serpent ! 

Although  vegetable  remains  have  not 
been  iuvestigated  to  the  full  extent  that 
has  been  accorded  to  the  animal  fossils, 
there  are  many  points  worthy  of  atten- 
tion connected  with  their  appearance  and 
distribution  ;  and  although  our  author 
does  not  treat  at  all  of  these,  we  think  it 
<lesirable  to  supplement  this  brief  sketch 
of  pala»ontological  science  with  a  notice 
of  them.  So  far  as  our  evidence  extends, 
there  is  the  same  advance  in  the  organi- 
zation of  plants,  as  wo  proceed  from  the 
most  ancient  times  downwards  to  the 
modern  period,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed in  animals.  As  the  animal  scale 
appeared  to  commence  with  the  zoo- 
phytes, and  proceed  only  after  long  ages 
to  creatures  of  high  organization,  and  in 
an  order,  in  broad  outline,  correspondent 
with  our  natural  classifications,  so  we  ob- 
serve that  plants  opiyear  to  commence  with 
the  [)hytozoa  hi  the  older  Silurian  strata, 
and  manifesf  a  tendency  to  a  more  com- 
j)lex  organization  as  we  approach  modern 
times.  Thus,  in  the  old  red  systenj,  the 
vegetation  consists  chiefly  of  acrogens  and 
gynmogens,  in  the  carboniferous  seiies  it 
is  monocotyledonous ;  but  it  is  not  until 
tertiary  times  that  the  true  dicotyledon- 
ous tree  appears. 

The  earliest  vegetation  of  which  we 
meet  with  traces  is  nuirine ;  the  "  fucoid 
band"  already  noticed  abounds  in  alga», 
sometimes  so  largely  that  beds  of  impure 
anthracite  are  formed  by  them  many  feet 
thick.  In  some  few  of  these  aliirie  a  like- 
ness  may  be  detected  to  the  modern  fami- 
lies ;  there  is  an  ancient  chonhi^  {pal^to- 
r/iorda^)  which  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  mo- 
dern chorda  fihim^  or  "  dead  mens'  ropes." 
Irish  moss,  or  carrageen,  has  also  its  an- 
cient representative,  and  the  kelp-weeds 
appear  represented  in  the  JAtcoides  (jrarU 
lis  of  the  Lower  Silurians.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  terrestrial  vegetation,  nor,  in 
fact,  any  certain  indication  of  solid  land, 
previous  to  our  reaching  the  Upper  Silu- 
rians, almost  at  the  juncticm  of  the  old 
red.  Of  this  svstem  the  Flora  is  still 
meager ;  but  there  is  distinct  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  true  coniferous  tree. 

*'  The  Flora  of  the  coal  measures  was  the 
richest  and  most  luxuriant,  in  at  least  indivi- 
dual productions,  with  which  tlie  fo>isil  botanist 
luis  formed  any  acquaintance.  Never  before  or 
since  did  our  planet  bear  so  rank  a  vegetation 


as  that  of  which  the  numerous  coal  soaras  «iid 
indammablc  shales  of  the  carboniferous  period 
form  but  a  portion  of  the  remains — the  portion 
spared,  in  the  first  instance,  by  dissipation  aod 
decay,  and  in  the  second  by  the  denuding 
agencies.  Almast  all  our  coal— the  storedkip 
fuel  of  a  world  —  forms  but  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  produce  of  this  wonderfbl 
Mora."* 

One  great  characteristic  of  this  Flora 
was  the  immense  proportion  and  profusion 
of  ferns.  There  are  supposed'  to  be,  in 
modem  times,  about  fourteen  hundred 
species  of  flowering  plants  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  forty  one  species  of  ferns.  Bnt 
whilst  there  are  but  about  five  hundred 
species  of  plants  described  as  existing  in 
the  coal,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
are  ferns.  Tlie  tree  fenis,  the  lepidoden- 
dra,  the  stigmaria^,  the  sigillario),  and 
many  others,  formed  a  Flora  i^'hich  per- 
haps may  be  equaled,  but  hardly  surpan- 
ed  in  gorgeous  development,  by  that  of 
the  primeval  forests  of  Brazil. 

The  principal  new  feature  in  the  Flora 
of  the  oolite  is  formed  by  the  introduction 
of  the  cycadic — a  family  allied,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  ferns,  and  to  the  conifcrfB  on 
the  other,  and  which  somewhat  resem- 
bled in  general  appearance,  stunted  palins. 
Cypresses  and  yews  first  appear  at  this 
epoch. 

In  the  tertiary  age,  as  the  reptiles  as- 
sumed a  subordinate  position  before  the 
advent  of  the  higher  mammalia^  so  do  the 
ferns  and  conifers  before  the  appearance 
of  the  true  dicotyledonous  trees.  As  we 
a])proach  nearer  and  nearer  to  modem 
times,  we  find  the  orders  and  genera  of 
plants  more  nearly  resembling  our  own ; 
and  in  the  pleiocene,  even  before  the  drift 
period,  we  find  ourselves  amongst  fiimiliar 
njyectes.  Professor  Forbes  was  of  opinion 
that  one  of  his  five  existing  British  Floras 
—  that  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland — ^waa 
introduced  as  early  as  the  niiocene.  A 
powerful  argument  is  deducible  from  this 
circumstance  for  the  fixity  of  species,  and 
against  the  views  of  the  upholdcni  of  de- 
velopment. We  will  give  it  in  the  worda 
of  Hugh  Miller: 

''  The  oakf  the  birch,  the  hazel,  the  Scoteii 
fir,  all  lived  in  what  is  now  Britain  ere  the  hat 
great  depression  of  the  land.  The  eigantie 
northern  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  eztui^  for 
untold  ap:es,  forced  their  way  through  thor 
tangled  branches,  and  the  British  ti^er  and 
hyeua  harbored  in  their  thickets.     Cnner  finun- 
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ed  an  argumetit  for  the  fisity  of  species  on  tbc 
fact  that  tha  birds  and  beasts  embalmed  in  the 
catacombs  wera  identical  in  every  respect  with 
the  animals  of  the  same  kind  that  live  now. 
But  ffhat,  it  has  been  aslied,  was  a  brief  period 
of  three  tkoitiand  years  compared  with  the  geo- 
logic B.^fs,  or  how  could  any  such  arfrument  bt 
founded  on  a  basis  so  little  extended?  It  is 
however,  to  no  such  narrow  basis  we  can  refer 
in  the  case  of  these  woods.  All  human  history 
ia  comprised  in  the  nearer  comer  of  the  im' 
mense  period  which  they  measure  out ;  and  yet, 
from  their  first  appearance  in  creation  till  now, 
they  hare  not  altered  a  sine'c  fiber.  And  such, 
on  this  point,  is  the  invariable  testimony  of  palai- 
ODtologic  science — testimony  so  invariable,  that 
no  great  palBeonlologiat  was  everyet  an  assertor 
of  tho  development  hypothesis."* 

There  is  one  very  interesting  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  succession  of 
planta  in  relation  to  the  appearand!  of 
man  on  the  scene.  The  earlier  Floras  were, 
60  fur  as  we  know  them,  of  a  somber,  unpro- 
ductive, unniitritious  character.  The  lux- 
itriant  vegetation  of  the  carboniferous  ei-a 
was  most  probably  in  gi'cat  measure  unfit 
for  food.  It  is  not  imtil  we  enter  the  ter- 
tiary period  that  we  meet  with  "  Floras 
amid  which  a  man  might  have  profitably 
labored  as  a  drosaer  of  gardens,  a  tiller 
of  fields,  or  a  keeper  of  flocks  and  herds," 
(Op  ci(.)  It  of  course  depends  upon  neg- 
ative evidence,  but  there  la  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  entiie  order  of  rosa- 
cciB,  including  tho  apple,  pear,  plum, 
quince,  cherry,  peach,  apricot,  almond, 
raspberry,  strawberry,  and  tlio  rosea  and 
potent  ill  as,  appeared  immediately  pre- 
vious to  man.  The  grasses,  also,  which 
form  so  Iai-ge  a  proportion  of  the  food 
both  of  man  and  beast,  appear  to  be  al- 
most peculiar  to  the  human  period.  The 
richly  odoriferous  labiatfe  seem  also  strict- 
ly confined  to  our  modern  epoch.  A  too 
frequent  appeal  to  final  causes  in  matters 
of  science  is  perhaps  not  advisable  ;  but  in 
this  gradual  modification  of  the  Fauna 
and  Flora  of  our  earth,  adapting  them  to 
the  use  of  man,  we  can  scarcely  sec  the 
operation  of  blind  chance,  or  equally  blind 
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;  law ;  nor  can  wo  well  fell  to  recognize 
the  most  beneficent  provision    for   our 

well-being. 

Even  the  briefest  sketch  of  palaeontolo- 
gy would  appear  to  be  incomplete  with- 
out Borae  reference  to  the  recent  contro- 
versy concerning  the  period  of  man's  ap- 
pearance on  the  earth.  Until  very  lately, 
whilst  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth 
was  almost  universally  recognized,  it  was 
almost  equally  generally  admitted  that 
man  only  appeared  after  all  the  great  gc- 
logica!  changes  wera  completed — that  is, 
not  only  aflor  the  pleiocene,  but  after  the 
drift  period,  and  the  deposit  and  diffusion 
of  the  gravel ;  so  that  tho  duration  of  his 
existence  was  limited  to  some  six  or  eight 
thousand  years.  Recent  discoveries  have 
tended  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  many  on 
this  subject,  Flint  implements,  apparently 
(some  of  our  greatest  authorities,  amongst 
others  Professor  Owen,  say  unquestion- 
ably) of  human  workmanship,  have  been 
found  in  various  localities,  sometimes  in 
close  proximity  with  the  remains  of  the 
extinct  mammalia  of  the  pleioecne  and 
drifl  periods,  and  sometimes  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  undisturbed  gravel,  un- 
doubtedly deposited  during  the  drift  pe- 
riod— :a  time  when  the  whole  of  our  lati- 
tudes were  swept  over  by  glaciers  or 
icebergs,  and  pai-tly  submerged.  The 
controversy  resulting  from  these  discov- 
eries has  been,  and  is,  hotly  earned  on, 
turning  upon  various  questions.  Arc 
those  iints  (or  celts)  of  human  origin? 
Flave  they  originally  been  deposited  with 
the  strata  in  which  they  are  found?  or 
have  they  been  subsequently  introduced 
by  any  process  ?  Are  these  strata  of  tho 
age  and  date  supposed,  or  more  recent  ? 
If  implements  of  men,  they  arc  so  many 
lis  to  imply  the  presence  of  tho  many 
hands  by  which  they  have  been  wielded, 
and  where  are  these  ?  Such  are  a  few  of 
the  questions  which  would  require  to  be 
definitively  settled  before  wo  should  feel 
justified  in  so  far  modifying  our  chrono- 
logy as  to  extend  the  period  of  man's  so- 
journ on  earth. 
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Few  readers  of  Russian  history  will  fail 
to  remember  the  name  of  Count  Alexey 
Orloff,  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors 
in  the  murder  of  Peter  III.  of  Russia. 
But  treacherous  as  was  that  deed,  it  loses 
half  its  blackness  when  compared  with 
another  committed  by  him  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Catharine  II.,  widow  and  successor 
to  the  murdered  monarch. 

Catharine,  not  being  a  native  Russian 
princess,  was  most  desirous  of  removing 
from  her  pajh  all  who  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  disturb  the  security  of  her  gov- 
ernment ;  and  in  order  to  effect  her  pur- 
pose, in  one  instance,  she  and  her  associ- 
ate Orloff  exercised  a  degree  of  fiendish 
ingenuity  almost  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  unfortunate  girl  who  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Catharine  was  a  Russian 
princess,  and  granddaughter  to  Peter  the 
Great.  Elizabeth  II.,  his  daughter,  con- 
tracted a  private  marriage  with  Count 
Alexey  Razumoffsky,  and  three  children, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  were  the  issue 
of  this  union.  Of  the  sons,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  one  was  accidentally 
killed,  and  the  other  not  judged  of  sufli- 
cient  political  importance  to  excite  either 
jealousy  or  suspicion.  But  it  was  other- 
wise with  the  young  Princess  Tarranakoff, 
the  subject  of  our  story. 

The  ambitious  designs  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  with  reccard  to  Poland  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  Polish  nobles,  and 
one  of  these,  the  Count  Radzivill,  con- 
ceived the  design  of  using  this  young  na- 
tive princess  as  an  instrument  in  sup- 
planting her.  For  this  purpose,  by  dint 
of  bribing  her  female  attendants,  he  se- 
cretly removed  her  to  Poland,  and  thence 
to  Italy.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
induce  Radzivill  to  place  the  young 
princess  in  the  power  of  Catharine ;  hut 
though  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  confis- 
cation of  his  estates,  the  promise  of  their 
restoration,  and  the  offer  of  the  most 
costly  bribes,  jRiiled  in  inducing  him  to 


yield.  No  effect  being  produced  by  midi 
proposals,  the  Empress  had  rcconrBe  to 
threats.  Mysteiious  comrnQnications  were 
conveyed  to  the  Polish  couDt,  intimating 
that  ruin  and  misery  impended  over  the 
Princess  Tarranakoff^  which  could  be  avert- 
ed only  by  his  ceasing  all  correspondence 
with  her.  Whatever  ambitious  derigm 
might  have  actuated  Radzivill,  he  wai 
most  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  unfe^ 
tanatc  girl.  What  could  he  do  ?  Shorn 
of  his  estates  and  dicfnities,  and  in  a 
foreign  land,  how  was  he  to  protect  her 
from  a  powerful  empress  ana  most  nn- 
scrupulous  woman  ?  Unhappily,  he  yield- 
ed to  these  covert  menaces,  and  took  a 
final  leave  of  the  princess,  having  first  ex- 
acted a  pledge  from  the  Russian  govern- 
ment  that  she  could  renuiin  unmolested. 

This  separation  effected,  the  most  diffl- 
cult  part  of  Catharine's  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  by  the  aid  of  the  Coont 
Alexey  Orloff,  and  one  of  his  infamous  as- 
sociates, the  rest  became  easy.  Thongh 
the  murderer  of  her  husband,  Coont 
Alexey  retained  the  favor  of  his  imperisi 
mistress ;  doubtless,  she  found  him  a  most 
usefid  tool  in  accomplishing  other  daik 
deeds,  though  a  fouler  crime  than  the  one 
committed  on  this  hapless  princess  oonid 
hardly  disgrace  human  nature.  When 
first  resident  at  Rome,  the  granddaughter 
of  Peter  the  Great  was  amply  supplied 
with  every  thing  befitting  her  rank ;  hot 
at  the  time  Orloff  came  thither,  she  wss 
almost  in  want,  and  occupying  a  poor 
lodging  in  a  humble  quarter  of  the  oiu. 
Judge  of  her  surprise  when  an  elegnoOT 
attired  officer  called  upon  her  to  offer  ha 
services.  Though  he  was  to  all  appea^ 
ance  wealthy,  and  her  situation  one  of 
actual  indigence,  he  paid  her  the  same  i^ 
spect  as  though  she  had  been  seated  on 
the  imperial  throne.  When  invited  to 
sit  in  her  presence,  he  respectfully  d^ 
clined.  '^  Misfortune,"  said  ne,  **  can  nel 
alter  your  claims  to  our  respect.    CSan  I^ 
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when  you  are  before  me,  forget  that  the 
granddaughter  of  the  illustrious  Czar  Pe- 
ter the  Great  is  entitled  to  all  the  hom- 
age I  can  offer  ?  Is  it  for  me,  because 
you  are  in  a  foreign  land,  to  forget  that 
to  you,  and  not  to  the  tyrannical  foreigner 
who  occupies  it,  belongs  the  imperial 
throne  of  Russia?  I  have  not  the  honor 
to  be  your  countryman,  but  believe  me, 
princess,  I  am  not  the  less  devoted  to 
your  service,  in  which  I  would  freely  lay 
down  my  life." 

The  unfortunate  princess  listened  with 
deli(?ht  and  thankfulness  to  this  address. 
It  was  long  since  such  respectful  language 
had  greeted  her  ears,  and  the  departure 
of  Radzivill  had  almost  reduced  her  to 
despair.  She  answered  this  flattering 
speech  in  terms  which  proved  how  much 
pleasure  it  had  given  her,  and  desired  to 
Know  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  this 
solicitude  respecting  her  welfare.  To 
this  her  visitor  replied :  "  That  his  name 
was  of  little  moment,  since  he  was  only 
the  ambissador  sent  by  some  of  her  most 
influential  countrymen,  whose  hearts  bled 
to  think  that  she,  the  descendant  of  one 
so  doubly  illustrious  as  the  Czar  Peter 
the^  Great  had  proved  himself  to  be, 
should  be  exposed  to  neglect  and  indi- 
gence in  a  foreign  land."  The  princess 
being  naturally  curious  to  know  the 
nanids  of  those  whose  interest  was  so 
deeply  excited  in  her  behalf,  again  pressed 
her  visitor  for  information  on  this  point, 
but  ho  still  refused  to  gratify  her  curios- 
ity. He,  however,  begged  permission  to 
present  one  who  would  explain  all ;  and 
havins:  obtained  it,  withdrew  as  from  the 
presence  of  a  sovereign  prince,  having 
first  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand. 

The  visitor  who  thus  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  the  Princess  Tarranakoff  was 
indeed  employed  by  one  of  her  coimtry- 
men,  he  being  the  spy  and  associate  of 
Count  Alexey  Orloff.  The  uniform  in 
which  ho  appoared  was  of  course  assumed 
for  the  toccasion,  as  he  was  in  reality  a 
man  of  most  infamous  character,  a  Nea- 
politan by  birth,  and  chosen  as  his  tool 
by  the  Count,  because  he  had  already 
cominitted  crimes  sufficient  to  prove  that 
he  wotiM  enter  unscrupulously  into  the 
designs  of  that  nobleman.  Ribas,  for  that 
was  his  namj,  diil  not  at  once  introduce 
Orloff  to  the  presence  of  his  intended 
victim  ;  ho  repeated  his  visit,  and  finding 
that  she  was  in  actual  need,  induced  her 
to  make  use  of  his  purse,  and  by  the  re- 
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spect  he  paid  her,  completely  won  her 
conBdence. 

Now  was  Orloff^s  time.  When  in- 
formed that  the  schemes  of  his  emissary 
had  proved  successful,  and  the  princess 
was  duly  prepared  to  listen  to  and  belipve 
whatever  he  might  advance,  the  principal 
tragedian,  as  we  may  call  him,  appeared 
on  the  stage. 

Better  skilled  in  the  ways  of  a  court 
than  was  his  emissary,  the  deference  of 
the  latter  sank  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  that  of  his  more  polished 
employer ;  and  so  well  did  the  latter  play 
his  part,  that  the  princess  became  devo- 
tedly attached  to  the  man  whom  she  be- 
lieved to  be  a  model  of  all  that  was  noble, 
good,  and  disinterested.  In  a  short  time, 
Orloff  had  cause  for  exultation  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plan,  for  the  princess  readily 
consented  to  be  his  wife.  A  sham-mar- 
riage completed  the  deception,  and  was 
followed  on  the  part  of  the  princess  by 
a  brief  period  of  unclouded  happiness. 
Never  for  a  moment  did  she  suspect  the 
imposition  that  had  been  practiced  upon 
her,  but  built  with  the  most  perfect  faith 
on  the  affection  and  sincerity  of  him  she 
believed  to  bo  her  husband. 

One  day  he  entered  her  presence  with 
an  air  of  the  greatest  concern,  and  on  her 
inquiring  the  reason  of  his  sadness,  Orloff 
replied  :  Ah  !  dearest,  I  may  well  look 
sorrowful,  since  I  must  leave  you — you 
whom  all  here  call  the  good  and  the 
beautiful.  But  who  can  tell  how  good 
or  how  beautiful  you  are  in  my  eyes? 
You,  the  granddaughter  of  one  who  made 
himself  as  illustrious  by  his  deeds  as  by 
his  high  station-,  yet  deigned  to  bestow  on 
me  the  treasure  of  vour  love." 

"  Why  speak  of  this,  Alexey  ?"  said 
the  princess.  "  My  birth  mattered  little 
when  you  sought  and  found  me  poor — 
nay,  in  want.  It  was  not  on  an  illustri- 
ous princess  you  fixed  your  affections, 
but  on  a  neorlected  and  unfortunate  wo- 
man.  Why  should  we  part  ?  Can  I  not 
accompany  you  ?  Am  I  not  your  wife, 
and  as  such,  is  it  not  my  pleasure  to  sac- 
rifice my  convenience  to  yours  ?" 

It  was,  of  course,  no  part  of  Orloff^s 
intention  to  leave  his  wife  behind,  though 
he  was  desirous  that  she  should  propose 
to  accompany  hinr.  Hitherto,  she  had 
been  carefully  watched,  though  unknown 
to  herself,  she  having  attributed  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  the  Count  to  the  devo- 
ted affection  he  professed  for  her.  She* 
29 
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WJis  now  informed  that  he  had  received  a 
sumrnons  to  join  the  squadron  ho  com- 
manded at  Li^ghorn,  and  thither  she  also 
went,  and  was  received  with  many  de- 
monstrations of  respect.  Orloffs  scheme 
was  fast  approaching  its  completion,  and 
the  Empress  Catharine,  exulting  in  its 
success,  prepared  to  shower  honors  on 
tliosc  who  had  labored  so  zealously  in  her 
behalf. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  with  the  bine  sky 
only  as  an  Italian  sky  can  be,  when  the 
Princess  TarranakofF,  escorted  by  her  hus- 
band, stepped  into  a  mai^nificent  barge. 
(i-ay,  and  in  the  highest  spirits,  the 
princess  laughed  and  chatted  with  her  at- 
tendants, little  dreaming  of  the  horrible 
fate  impending  over  her.  It  had  been  Ar- 
ranged that  she  should  be  permitted  the 
indulgence  of  a  marine  excursion,  anrl  she 
was  assisted  up  the  side  of  the  vessel  by 
her  obsequious  husband.  The  lookers-on 
saw  the  sails  spread  without  suspicion, 
and  waved  their  farewells,  deeming  that 
they  should  soon  witness  the  return  of  the 
party.  The  hapless  princess  was  doomed 
never  to  revisit  the  shores  of  Italy.  On 
board  the  ship  were  none  save  the  crea- 
tures of  Orloff;  and  now,  having  his  wife 
completely  in  his  power,  he  revealed  his 
treachery  in  all  its  blackness  and  fiendish 
ingenuity.  The  delicate  wrists  of  the 
princess  were  manacled,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  czar  was  taken  back  to 
her  native  land,  not,  as  she  had  been  led 
to  expect,  with  the  honors  due  to  her 
rank,  and  the  prospect  of  a  throne,  but  as 
a  wretched  prisoner. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  depict 


■  i 


the  aoronv  of  mind  she  must  have  endured 
during  this  gloomy  voyage,  but  probaUy 
no  human  being  ever  sufiered  greater. 
For  during  several  years  after  her  arrival, 
she  was  the  inmate  of  a  dungeon  in  the 
Russian  capital.  Catharine  triumphed  in 
the  success  of  her  plan,  and  amply  re- 
warded those  who  had  too  successfuH}' 
carried  it  out.  Europe  might  cxclum 
against  her,  but  her  object  was  gained, 
and  the  Princess  Tarranakoff  was  in  her 
power.  In  her  dark  prison-house,  the  un- 
happy young  woman  spent,  it  is  said,  rix 
years,  and  her  deliverance  came  in  a 
dreadful  fashion.  The  autumnal  equinox 
was  at  hand,  and  a  furious  gale  raged  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  angry  waves  of  the 
Neva  lashed  the  sides  of  the  prison  in 
which  she  was  confined.  Absorbed  in 
sorrowful  recollections,  she  soarcely  heed- 
ed the  storm,  until  she  noticed  that  the 
floor  of  her  dungeon  was  wet ;  then  the 
horrible  thought  crossed  her  mind,  that 
the  river  was  rising.  Perceiving  that  the 
water  gained  in  hight,  she  shrieked  aloud; 
she  strove,  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  her  jailer.  Bat 
no  human  aid  was  at  hand.  She  nused 
herself  as  high  as  possible  by  meaiA  of 
the  articles  of  furniture  in  her  cell,  bat 
still  the  waters  pui*sued  her.  The  whole 
of  the  ground-floor  of  the  prison  was  laid 
under  water.  When  the  gale  bad  passed 
over,  and  the  impetuous  Neva  returned 
to  its  ordinary  course,  her  jailer  found 
only  the  corpse  of  what  had  been  the 
victim  of  Count  Alexey  Orloff^s  treaeh- 
ery,  and  the  jealous  hatred  of  Cathariaa 
Alexiewna* 


AsoTHER  "New  Motive  Power,"  to  supersede 
Steam. — ^Thc  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star  thu;? 
announces  tho  invention  or  discovery  of  another  of 
the  tIiou.sand  and  one  forms  of  power  that  are  ever 
threatening  to  "  supersede  steam :"  "  The  whole  of  the 
Hcientific  world  U  in  a  state  of  revolution  at  the  bare 
prospect  of  the  sujces'*  obtained  by  M.  Lenoir*8  new 
motive  power,  for  which  wa  have  lujen  prepared  for 
many  mouthn  pxst.  The  trial  ha>t  been  made  at  last, 
and  the  result  hx<?  excited  the  j^reatest  interest 
throni^hotit  Paris.  A^  usuitl  in  all  f^reat  discoveries, 
that  made  by  Ikl.  Lenoir  ia  founded  upon  the  simplest 
fact  in  science,  being  merely  the  application  upon  a 


large  scale  of  one  of  the  elcmentarj  ezperimflMtlli 
chemistry — that  of  tho  synthesis  of  water  ia  Ihl 
radiometer.  He  has  si  mply  utilized  the  principle  of  As 
expaa^ion  of  air,  when  at  a  lofty  tcmperHtari^  \9 
means  of  combustion  through  the  sptnc  of  lDl■^ 
tion  of  hydrogen.  The  economy  prodnoed  li 
lated  at  not  \cs^  than  forty  per  cent  by  the 
si(m  of  the  boiler,  tlie  chimney,  and  tbs  other 
sories  hitherto  used  in  the  constmctioa  of 
engines,  and  the  machine  itself  offers  a  taviaK  tf 
thirty  per  cent.  Several  engines,  ▼arring  froBiN 
to  ten  horse  power,  constructed  byllariiiOBli 
been  dispatched  to  England  and  Belghun."* 
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From    the    North    British    Seylew. 


FALL  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  NAPOLEON  I.* 


(Concluded  from  page  297.) 


We  tarn  from  the  political  ideas  of  M. 
Thiei*s  to  his  narrative  of  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  In  1 8 1 2,  when  Napoleon  crossed 
the  Niemen,  no  power  seemed  capable  of 
withstandiniT  his  arms.  At  the  head  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  men,  he  held 
the  Continent  in  his  grasp,  was  master  of 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  dis- 
poser of  Germany,  and  spoiler  of  Spain  ; 
and  he  w.as  about  to  invade  the  wilds  of 
Russia,  with  a  host  such  as  Europe  never 
had  witnessed.  If,  in  a  distant  corner  of 
the  Peninsula,  his  power  was  still  resisted 
by  England,  and  Massena  had  recoiled  in 
defeat  from  Torres  Vedras,  the  opinion 
of  Europe  had  no  doubt  that  his  generals 
would  soon  drive  Wellington  out  of  Por- 
tugal. Six  months  passed,  and  the  fangs 
of  an  Arctic  winter  and  the  wasting  sword 
of  an  indignant  nation  had  made  a  wreck 
of  the  Grand  Army;  while  the  baffled 
legions  of  Joseph  and  Marmont  had  fled  in 
rum  from  Salamanca.  Then  arose  through- 
out Europe  the  cry  for  vengeance,  and  the 
hope  of  relief  from  long  oppression :  the 
youth  of  Prussia  flew  eagerly  to  arms, 
and  forced  their  monarch  to  head  the 
movement ;  the  hordes  of  Russia  poured 
into  the  heart  of  Germany  to  aid  the  com- 
mon cause  against  the  tyrant ;  the  forces 
of  Austria  were  steadily  raised  to  throw 
her  weighty  sword  into  the  balance  ;  and 
England,  through  the  gates  of  Spain,  re- 
solved to  aim  a  deadly  blow  against  the 
enemy.  That  enemy,  however,  was  not 
yet  vanquished ;  and  though  France  was 
already  half  weary  of  him,  and  her  sources 
of  strength  were  fast  perishing,  though 
his  hold  on  Europe  \vas  nearly  broken, 
and  his  huge  armies  in  Germany  and  Spain 
were  rapidly  being  cooped  up  in  isolated 
garrisons,  surrounded  by  enemies  and  in- 
surrectionary levies,  he  hastily  crossed  the 


*  Hifdolre  da  Conxnlat  et  de  V Empire.  Faisant 
tuite  a  VHi^toire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aite,  Far 
M.  A.  Thiers.     Tome  XVIL    Paris,  1860. 


Rhine  in  1813,  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  on  the 
fields  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  once  more 
saw  the  dreams  of  universal  empire.  But 
the  tide  had  turaed,  and  the  day  had  past 
when  two  defeats  could  paralyze  Europe. 
The  alliance  of  Prussia  and  Russia  against 
Napoleon  had  become  a  thoroughly  na- 
tional impulse  ;  and  the  great  conqueror, 
at  the  armistice  of  Pleiswitz,  found  that 
the  Coalition  was  not  to  be  shaken.  At 
this  moment  peace  was  within  his  reach, 
but  he  had  the  fatal  folly  to  reject  it ;  and 
he  soon  discovered  that  his  pride  and  in- 
solence had  arrayed  the  whole  force  of 
Austria  against  him.  He  was  now  ex- 
ceedingly overmatched ;  but,  instead  of 
yielding  an  inch  of  ground,  of  abating  a 
jot  of  his  haughty  demands,  of  concentra- 
ting his  garrisons  scattered  over  Germany, 
or  of  securing  a  safe  retreat  towards 
France,  he  placed  himself  astride  on  the 
Elbe,  with  a  menacing  Bavaria  and  Wur- 
temburg  on  his  flank,  with  a  hostile  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  in  his  rear,  and 
with  his  wings  inclining  towards  Berlin 
and  the  Oder;  and  from  this  position,  he 
sought  to  terrify  the  banded  aimies  com- 
bined against  him.  Although  victorious 
wherever  he  appeared,  his  forces  are  on 
too  long  a  line :  his  generals  are  beaten 
in  several  battles ;  and  at  length,  when 
planning  a  march  into  Prussia,  and  the 
relieving  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  he 
finds  that  the  allies  are  accumulating  in 
Leipsic,  and  that  the  German  races  be- 
hind him  have  risen  against  him.  A  bat- 
tle follows,  in  w^hich  he  is  overwhelmed, 
and  loses  more  than  half  bis  array ;  and 
he  is  driven  headlong  out  of  Germany, 
pursued  every  where  by  a  furious  insur- 
rection, and  meeting  at  all  points  a  ha- 
rassing enemy.  He  brings  back  to  the 
Rhine  sixty  thousand  men  only,  with 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  on  his 
traces.  He  is  cut  off  completely  from  his 
garrisons  in  the  German  rivers ;  and  when 
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ho  reaches  his  capital,  he  learns  that  dis-  cruits  in  two  or  three  months,  and  had  Mot 

ease,  with  famine  and  misery  in  its  train,  them  forth,  officered  by  the  few  experieneed 

isproyinrr  on  the  shattered  frame  of  his  °^*^^  ^^^^  stiU  possessed.  ^^^^^^^T^ 

*     -^    T^    ^1  *•  TT  11 1   K««  were  still  m   the  reziments  that  returned  10 

army.     In  the  mean   time,  Ilolland  has  p^^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^j^^  ^^^  ^gj^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

flung  off  Ins  yoke ;  Illyna  and  Italy  have  thorities  were  now  about  to  send  to  them  n- 

been  slippinj?  from  his  hands,  and  Eugene  cruits,  ill-dressed  and  ill-drilled,  in  order  that 

has  been  driven  to  the  Adige  ;  his  own  these  old  soldiers  misht  do  for  the  recruits  what 

Murat  is  meditating  perfidv;  and  Well-  the  depots  had  neitticr  time  nor  capabQiUlo 

ington,  rapidlv issuing  from  Portugal  and  effect;  in  feet,  they  were  to  be  conatrained  to 

scattering  the  host  of  Jourdan  at  Vitto-  employ  the  time  they  would  have  needed  Ibr^ 

ria,  has  penetrated  to  the  roots  of  the  Pose,  if  the  enemy  had  left  themleisiire  Ibra 

..i,   .  c^^  1  v..».t,  t*ui.«   v^   v..^     vv»,o  day,  m  instructing  these  conscnpti     Our  fiir- 

Pyrenees,  and  is  gatlienng  in  strength  on  ^^^  ^^i^i,  ,^^^,d  y^^^^  served  as  a  support 

the  French  frontier.     The  empire  in  1812  to  the  army,  were,  as  we  have  said,  stripped  oC 

seemed  made  of  adamant :  within  a  year  all  means  of  defense.    The  immense  amount  of 

it  is  a  crumbling  ruin.  war  material  sent  beyond  the  frontiers  left  ov 

We  leave  it  to  M.  Thiers  to  describe  hon^e  fortresses  without  indispensable  necewa 

the  state  of  France  at  this  fearful  juncture  jies.     We  had  given  to  Magdobouiy  and  to 

—her  resources  against  invasion,  and  the  "T^^"!?,''^**  was  wanted  at  Strubouicnd 

.  .^     .« I  ?       xrr  1  Metz,  and  to  Alexandria  what  would  have  boos 

spirit  ot  her  people      We  merely  preimsc  ^^^d  at  Grenoble.     Even  a  part  of  the  LOlo 

that,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  he  has  artillery  was  still  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne 

not  calculated  faiil);  the  Peninsular  armies.  But  it  was  not  alone  the  material  of  war  in 

in  point  either  of  strength  or  numbers ;  which  we  were  deficient     Our  engineer  ofl- 

and  we  think  that  he  has  underetated  the  ccrs,  so  numerous,  skillful,  and  brave,  were  oeakp 

nnpopularitv  of  Xapoleon,  and  the  desti-  ^cred  throuph  more  than  a  hundred  fon^ 

tiite  condition  of  many  parts  of  the  cotin-  ^^^I^-    ^^«  ^?^  f*™^  Jl™®,^  «»™  ^^^IrT 

.  T        e  4.    A  -    \  4,4.  4.'     ^  patch  some  cohorts  of  national  guards  to  Stias 

try      In  reference  to  this  later  particular,  ^ourg  and  Landau,  to  Lille  amitoMeta.    la 

he  has  not  quoted  the  celebrated  Report  order  to  conquer  the  world,  which  was  now  ci^ 

of  1813,  which  declared  that  "agriculture  cnping  from  her  grasp,  France  had  lefthersdf 

for  ^Yc  years  had  gained  nothing  ;  that  it  defenseless.    Our  finances,  formerly  so  prosiw^ 

barely  existed ;  that  the  fruit  of  its  toil  reus,  and  manaj^d  with  admirable  reguluity. 

was   annuallv  wasted   by  the   Treasury,  ^ere  now  as  exhausted  as  our  armies^  thieogb 

which  unceasiuirlv  devoured  everv  thing  **}«.^^^™«^  ^^""i''®'^^  ^.^^J'^Jw^ 

to  ^itisfv  the  rriviu'T,  of  ruined  and  fini-  "^'^^P*^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  liquidate  the  debt  of  1811 

to  satist}  tiK  cni\  mgs  or  i  uineil  ana  urn-  ^^^  ^g^^,  and  to  supply  the  deaciencr  of  1811. 

isheil  armies  : '  j^^^j  remained  unsold.    It  was  doubtful  whoOwr 

*^  The  situation  of  our  armies  was  disheart-  purchasers  could  be  found  for   ten  mDHooL 

enin<;  on  every  side.     On  the  Rhine  we  had  The  paper  which  represented  the  anticipofted 

50,000  or  60,000  men  worn  out  from  fntiguo,  fol-  price  sank  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  il- 

lowed  by  an  equal  number  of  strajrcrlors  and  in-  though  nearly  the   entire  of  what  had  bon 

valids,  and  having  to  contend  with  SnO.OOO  men  issued  was  still  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  and 

of  the  European  coalition :    in  Italv   we  had  in  those  of  the  crown  itself^  which  had  tifai 

36,000  men  in  juxtaposition  with  60,000  A  us-  more  than  seventy  millions.     The  moral  coodi- 

trians  on  the  Adigc,  and  burdened  with  the  diffi-  tion  of  the  country  was,  if  possible,  stiU  non 

cult  task  of  holdint;  Italy  in  chock,  that  was  weary  wretched  than  its  circumstances.     The  aoUim^ 

of  our  rule,  and  of  restraining  Murat,  who  was  convinced  of  the  folly  of  the  policy  for  which 

readv  to  abandon  us ;  on  the  frontier  of  Spain  they  were  pouring  forth  their  bloodi,  mnnnorBd 

we  had  50,000  veterans,  disheartened  by  mis-  aloud,  though  they  were  ever  readjr  in  presM 

fortune,  and  scarcely  able  to  hold  the  Western  of  the  enemy  to   sustain  the  national  iMMr. 

Pyrenees  against    i  00,000  victorious  soldiers  The  nation,  deeply  irritated  that  the  TieiariMOf 

under  Lord   Wellington:    and   on    this   same  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  had  not  been  used  to  aeoBt 

frontier  we  had  25,000  more  old  vet.'rans,  in  a  peace,  looked  upon  themselves  as  sacrifloid  ti 

excellent  ci^ndition  certainly,  but  called  upon  a  mad  ambition,  now  that  they  had  expoienori 

to  defend  the  Eastern   Pyrenees  acrainst  more  the  serious  inconveniences  of  an  irreepouiMB 

than  70.000  English,  Sicilians,  and  Catalonians.  irovcrnment.     Disenchanted  as  to  the  miiaiflf 

Such  was  the  exact  position  of  our  affairs  cor-  ;  Napoleon,  having   never  believed  in  his 


rcctly  noted  down.  Napoleon  had.  it  is  true,  dence,  but  having  always  had  &ith  in  his  iimi- 
provol  a  liun<lred  times  with  what  prodigious  1  cibility,  they  were  at  once  disnisted  witii  Ui 
rapidity  he  c^u)d  create  resources,  but  he  had    governmenC  doubtful  of  his  mihtaiy  capafaiB^t 


never  before  found  himself  in  such  distress. 
More  than  140,000  of  our  best  troops  were  dis- 
persed in  different  European  fortresses;  lliere 
remained  in  France  only  deso'-ted  depots,  which 
even  in  1813  had  made  an  effort  to  drill  raw  rc- 


and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  enemioswat 
were  advancing  in  masses;  the  French  p«9K 
in  a  word,  were  morally  broken  down,  at  At 
very  moment  when,  to  avert  the  impeaAlK 
danger,  they  would  have  neodod  all  flw  pilit 
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otic  onthusiasm  with  which  they  were  animated 
ID  1792,  or  at  least  the  confiding  admiration 
with  which  the  First  Consul  had  inspired  them 
in  1800.  Never,  in  short  was  a  people  in  a 
state  of  more  profound  dejection  called  upon  to 
encounter  a  more  imminent  peril."* 

It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty upon  the  designs  of  Napoleon  at 
this  crisis.  It  is  evident,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  that  he  preserved  his 
haughty  and  unbending  attitude ;  that  he 
underrated  the  strength  of  the  Coalition, 
and,  above  all,  its  power  of  cohesion ; 
that  he  did  not  comprehend  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  passions  which  his  tyranny 
had  excited  in  Europe ;  and  that  he  did 
not  appreciate  fully  the  apathy  or  the  ris- 
ing indignation  of  his  people.  M.  Tliiers 
assures  us,  that  at  the  close  of  1813,  the 
Emperor  was  really  desirous  of  peace, 
provided  it  secured  "  the  natural  limits" 
of  France^  but  that  he  viewed  the  Allies' 
overtures  with  distrust;  that  this  made 
him  elude  the  proposals  of  Frankfort ;  and 
that  he  girded  himself  up  for  the  final 
struggle,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  regain- 
ing what  he  had  lost,  but  of  establisning 
France  on  the  Rhine  with  honor.  This 
attempt  to  portray  Napoleon  as  a  patriot, 
contending  for  an  object  dear  to  all 
Frenchmen,  and  resolved  to  stake  his 
crown  on  the  issue,  is  certainly  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts ;  it  is  merely  a  "  scene" 
for  the  Emperor's  exit.  For,  even  assum- 
ing that  the  Emperor  had  a  right  to  mis- 
trust the  good  faith  of  the  Allies  at  Frank- 
fort, and  to  evade  a  reply  to  propositions 
which  offered  him  the  line  of  the  Rhine 
as  a  position — an  assumption  which  M. 
Thiers  repudiates — it  is  clear  that,  even  in 
December,  1813,  he  had  no  notion  of  ac- 
cepting such  limits  to  his  Empire.  His 
instructions  to  Caulaincourt  at  this  period, 
prove  that  he  still  insisted  on  a  part  of 
Holland — on  retaining  the  great  bridge- 
heads on  the  Rhine,  which  gave  him  an 
easy  access  to  Germany — on  occupying 
all  the  territory  of  Piedmont  —  and  on 
governing  Italy  through  Eugene  Beau- 
narnais.  This  fact  is  decisive  against  M. 
Thiers;  and,  indeed,  there  are  several 
other  ficts  whicli  are  contradictory  to  his 
theory.     Had    Napoleon,   in    November 


•  In  justice  to  M.  Thiers,  we  have  quoted  from 
"the  authorized  version*'  of  his  History,  except 
where  its  errors  of  sense  and  grammar  are  unpar- 
donable. It  is  a  wretched  performance — a  bald, 
and  unfaithful,  and  full  of  mistakes. 


and  December,  1813,  been  satisfied  with 
the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  yet  resolved 
to  fight  to  the  last  for  this  stake,  would 
he  have  set  on  foot  a  fresh  army  of  Italy 

—  have  delayed  to  recall  Suchet  from 
Spain — have  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
Spanish  fortresses — and  have  left  garri- 
sons in  Piedmont  and  Holland,  not  to 
speak  of  those  blockaded  in  Germany — 
when  the  forces  of  Europe  were  on  the 
Rhine,  and  about  to  commence  their 
threatened  invasion?  Would  such  a  com- 
mander have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to 
collect  his  armies  from  the  extremities  of 
his  empire,  and  to  concentrate  them  in 
imposing  strength  against  the  hosts  that 
touched  on  the  very  line  he  had  resolved 
never  to  abandon,  and  that  stretched  al- 
ready from  Basle  to  Antwerp?  Upon 
the  hypothesis  of  M.  Thiers,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  what  his  course  would  have 
been;  but  as  he  never  adopted  that 
course,  and,  on  the  contrary,  up  to  the 
last,  disseminated  his  forces  on  all  points 
of  his  dominions,  we  conceive  the  hy- 
pothesis  is  utterly  groundless.  We  think 
it  probable,  that,  till  all  had  been  staked 
and  lost.  Napoleon  clung  to  the  idea  of 
his  Empire ;  that,  relying  too  much  on 
his  own  genius,  on  the  support  of  France, 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  Coalition,  he  con- 
ceived to  the  last  that  he  could  retrieve 
his  losses;  and  that,  when  he  sui-veyed 
his  position  in  December,  1813,  he  had  no 
real  desire  for  peace,  and  was  hopeful, 
even  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  of  yet  emerging 
in  ti-iumph  from  the  struggle.  Whether 
Europe  would  be  convulsed  in  the  contest 

—  whether  France  would  be  rent  and 
wasted  by  his  efforts — did  not  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  one  who  called  his  sol- 
diers "  food  for  cannon,"  and  who  had  ex- 
claimed to  Metternich  at  Prague :  "What 
arc  half  a  million  of  men  to  me." 

M.  Thiol's  details  at  great  length  the 
political  and  military  expedients  of  the 
Emperor  in  reference  to  the  impending 
invasion.  As  he  has  a  sentimental  love 
of  parliamentary  institutions,  he  is  shock- 
ed at  the  seizure  of  the  Dictatorship  —  at 
the  violence  done  to  the  remains  of  the 
"  Constitution" — at  the  election  of  a  pres- 
ident of  the  Legislative  Body  by  the  sim- 
ple fiat  of  Napoleon — ^at  the  garbling  of 
documents  by  the  Imperial  ministers — ^at 
the  raising  of  taxes  by  Imperial  decrees — 
and  at  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor  at  the 
report  of  Lainc.  All  these  acts,  certain- 
ly, were  "great  mistakes;"  but  we  bus- 
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pect  that,  had  they  achieved  the  result 
which  M.  Thiers  believes,  the  securing  to 
France  "  her  natural  limits,"  they  would 
have  been  called  "  touches  of  genius  and 
inspiration,"  in  his  usual  style  of  tawdry 
adulation.  As  it  was,  they  were  certain- 
ly not  more  illegal  than  several  other 
measures  of  Napoleon,  which  in  his  hour 
of  glory,  escaped  unconsured;  and,  really, 
when  we  reflect  what  a  cheat  the  "  Con- 
stitution" of  the  Emperor  was — how  com- 
pletely his  paid  and  servile  Senate,  and 
his  mute  Legislature  of  unpopular  depu- 
ties, were  the  mere  instruments  of  his 
will  —  we  are  not  disposed  to  blame  him 
severely,  for  having  got  rid,  at  a  period 
of  pressure,  of  the  inconvenient  furniture 
of  despotism.  The  fjiult  of  Napoleon  was, 
that  he  had  made  his  people  unfitted  for 
real  freedom,  and  that  he  had  vailed  his 
tyranny  under  popular  forms,  and  in  the 
haze  of  military  glory.  It  was  not  that, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  he  exclaimed  bold- 
ly, "  I  am  the  State  ;"  and  there  is  much 
truth  in  his  stinging  remark,  that  in  1813 
France  "  wanted  not  orators,  but  a  man." 
As  for  the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon  at  this 
crisis,  M.  Thiers  unravels  it  very  fully; 
and  his  account,  on  the  whole,  is  not  un- 
candid,  though,  on  some  points,  we  think 
it  erroneous.  He  admits  that  the  Allies 
were  in  earnest  at  Frankfort  in  offering 
the  boundary  of  the  Uhine  to  Napoleon  ; 
and  he  blames  the  Emperor  justly  and 
sternly  for  not  having  at  once  accepted 
their  overtures.  This,  indeed,  is  not  con- 
sistent with  his  view,  that  at  heart  Napo- 
leon was  satisfied  with  these  terms ;  but, 
in  truth,  it  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  the 
two  positions  of  M.  Thiers  on  this  subject, 
that  Napoleon  rejected  the  basis  of  Frank- 
fort, and  yet  had  no  other  political  object. 
M.  Thiers  is  also  right  hi  his  statement, 
that  the  insurrection  of  Holland  in  No- 
vember, 1813,  caused- a  great  change  in 
the  views  of  the  Allies,  and  led  them  to 
insist  on  harsher  conditions;  but  he  is 
wrong  in  insinuating  that  the  policy  of 
England  made  the  question  of  peace  de- 
pend on  Antwerp :  and  we  think  that,  in 
his  estimate  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Coa- 
lition, he  should  not  have  suppressed  that 
important  document,  the  Allied  Declara- 
tion from  Frankfort.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  marked  contrast  between  the  modera- 
tion of  this  state  paper,  and  the  arrogance 
of  NaiK>leon's  manifestoes,  was  the  cause 
of  this  significant  omission. 
M.  Thiol's'  account  of  the  military  mea- 


sures adopted  by  Napoleon  at  this  junc* 
ture  is  very  graphic  and  elaborate,  and  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the 
period.  The  forces  now  arrayed  against 
France,  which  wore  about  to  burst  upon 
her  territory,  were,  though  separated, 
immense  in  numbers;  and  for  the  most 
part,  they  were  flushed  with  victory. 
They  consisted  of  the  Army  of  tnc 
North,  under  Bemadotte,  which  was 
marching  on  the  frontier  of  Belgiam; 
of  the  Grand  Armies  of  Silesia  and  Bo- 
hemia, which  lay  along  the  Rhine  from 
Cologne  to  Basle;  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  army  of  Wellington,  which  had 
recently  passed  the  Bidassoa.  These  for- 
ces were  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
men ;  and  in  addition  were  the  Austrian 
army  of  Italy,  to  be  soon  joined  by  thai 
of  Murat,  the  Anglo -Sicilian  army  of 
Arragon  and  Catalonia,  large  masses  of 
reserves  coming  up  from  Russia  and  Pms- 
sia,  and  the  troops  blockading  the  Preach 
garrisons  in  Germany.  Against  this  pro- 
digious array  of  foes  Napoleon  had  only 
the  army  of  the  lihine,  which  did  not 
exceed  sixty  thousand  men  ;  that  of  Bel- 
gium, not  twenty  thousand  strong ;  that 
of  Italy,  under  Eugene  Beauhamm 
which  perhaps  was  of  thirty  thousand 
men ;  the  nucleus  of  an  army  at  Lyons, 
some  regiments  scattered  in  depots  in 
France,  and  the  two  armies  of  Soult  and 
Suchet,  which  in  spite  of  M.  Thiers'  as- 
sertions, were  at  least  a  hundred  and  tlur- 
ty  thousand  bayonets.  His  garrisons  in 
Germany  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  ac- 
count; he  had  scarcely  any  reserves  at 
hand,  though  he  had  recently  obtaiued 
decrees  from  the  Senate  for  a  levy  of  six 
hundred  thousand  men;  and  his  peo^e 
were  so  exhausted  and  terrified,  and  the 
fortresses  of  Franco  so  ill  provided,  that 
a  national  resistance  appeared  ohimerioaL 
A  sovereign  on  a  revolutionary  throne, 
and  with  a  people  rising  against  him,  and 
a  general  with  not  more  than  two  ban* 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  troops,  and 
no  certainty  of  a  largo  increase  of  them, 
he  stood  against  a  mass  of  banded  ene- 
mies whose  combined  forces  were  nearijT 
a  million  of  men,  who,  of  late,  had  been 
victorious  every  where !  And  yet  he  re- 
mained confident  in  himself;  and,  so  fiur 
as  his  outward  acts  arc  evidence,  he  re- 
solved to  defend  his  empire  on  all  pointBi 
not  to  give  up  a  yard  of  territory,  and  to 
brave  half  the  world  in  arms  agamst  hia. 
Relying  on  a  respite  of  four  mondui  aad 
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that  DO  invasion  would  take  place  till 
April,  he  calculated  that  his  levy  of  six 
Imndred  thousand  men  would  yield  him 
three  hundred  thousand  soldiers;  and 
with  these,  added  to  his  forces  in  hand, 
he  still  hoped  to  reconquer  victory.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  dispositions  were  made  on 
this  hypothesis ;  and  his  plan  was  to 
leave  his  armies  on  their  stations,  and 
to  strensjthen  them  with  large  reinforce- 
ments  of  conscripts;  while  he  himself, 
at  the  head  of  his  corps  of  Guards, 
which  he  hoped  to  rnise  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  would  meet  the  pressure 
wherever  it  was  heaviest.  Eugene  was 
thus  left  upon  the  Adige,  and  Soiilt  and 
Siichet  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  while  the 
feeble  corps  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse 
remained  opposite  to  the  enormous  hosts 
that  lay  on  the  German  banks  of  these 
rivers. 

It  seems  obvious  that,  from  a  strategi- 
cal point  of  view,  this  plan  of  Napoleon  is 
open  to  censure :  for  he  had  no  right  to 
count  on  a  delay  till  April ;  and  on  the 
assumption  of  M.  Thiers,  that  he  was 
fighting  only  for  the  boundary  of  the 
lihine,  he  was  absurdly  wrong  in  dispers- 
ing his  forces.  But  if,  as  we  believe,  he 
was  still  striking  for  his  empire,  the  plan 
becomes  intelligible  and  consistent ;  and 
if  he  .erred  in  the  important  particular, 
that  an  invasion  was  not  immejdiately  im- 
pending, he  had  had  many  proofs  in  his 
previous  campaigns  of  the  tardiness  of  the 
allied  movements.  His  mistake  lay,  not 
in  judging  the  Allies  from  what  his  own 
experience  had  taught  him,  nor  yet  in 
calculating  on  divisions  among  them,  but 
in  not  perceiving  that  the  generals  oppos- 
ed to  him  had  leanied  the  necessity  of  ce- 
lerity in  warfare,  and  in  not  comprehend- 
ing the  energy  of  the  hatred  which  his 
own  conduct  had  aroused,  and  which  now 
quickened  the  advance  of  his  enemies. 
His  dispositions  were  all  unfinished :  of 
the  three  hundred  thousand  men  he  had 
hoped  to  obtain,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  had  been  enrolled ;  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  fortify  Paris ;  his  for- 
tresses in  France  were  still  out  of  order, 
and  wanting  provisions  and  ammunition ; 
and  his  weak  divisions  on  the  Rhenish 
frontier  had  received  very  small  reKn- 
forcements,  when,  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  the  hosts  of  the  Allies  were  set 
in  motion  ;  and  the  army  of  Silesia  hav- 
ing cros-^ed  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  while 
that  of  Bohemia  peaetratcd  by  B4sle,  an 


enormous  flood  of  invasion  potired  into 
his  dominions.  The  design  of  the  Coali- 
tion was  to  drive  before  them  the  weak 
divisions  arrayed  against  them  ;  to  march 
straight  by  any  fortresses  on  their  way, 
relying  on  their  prodigious  strength ;  and, 
converging  towards  each  other  after  their 
entry  into  France,  to  concentrate  them- 
selves between  Chaumont  and  Langres, 
and  from  thence  to  march  directly  to 
Paris.  M.  Thiers,  who  never  praises  any 
general  but  a  Frenchman,  of  course  says 
not  a  word  of  this  strategy,  but  it  was 
not  the  less  an  admirable  move.  It  would 
probably  have  been  completely  successful 
had  it  been  vigorously  carried  out  at 
once ;  and,  as  it  was,  it  entirely  discon- 
certed the  Emperor ;  it  gained  for  the 
Allies  a  third  of  France  in  three  weeks ; 
and  it  reduced  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
war  to  all  but  a  military  certainty.  The 
result  of  this  attack  was,  that  by  the 
twenty-fifth  of  January,  1814,  the  armies 
of  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  under  the  respect- 
ive commands  of  Bliicher  and  Schwartz- 
enburg,  had  reached  the  valley  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Marne,  with  an  open  coun- 
try before  them  to  Paris,  and  with  all  the 
provinces  in  their  rear  in  their  posses- 
sion ;  that  the  French  corps  opposed  to 
them  had  been  forced  to  fall  back  with- 
out having  fired  a  shot ;  and  that  Napo- 
leon had  been  compelled  to  hurry  from 
Paris,  to  endeavor  to  hold  the  invadere 
in  check,  with  a  force  not  more  than  six- 
ty thousand  strong,  against  a  host  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand.  In  feet,  his 
plan  of  war  had  been  utterly  baffled,  and 
his  strategical  position  appeared  despe- 
rate. 

The  campaign  which  ensued  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  the  many  great 
achievements  of  Napoleon,  and  it  proves 
the  force  of  his  military  genius,  the  origin- 
ality and  daring  of  his  maneuvers,  the 
celerity  of  his  movements,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  soldiers.  A  few  words  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  brilliant  and  pro- 
found strategy,  by  means  of  which,  for 
several  weeks,  the  Emperor,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  army  —  it  never  exceed- 
ed sixty  thousand  men — kept  at  bay  the 
hosts  of  Bliicher  and  Schwartzenburg, 
defeated  them  in  several  battles,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  was  not  baffled  to  the 
last,  and,  at  length,  was  only  overwhelmed 
because  his  people  and  capital  abandoned 
him.  It  is  scarcely  indeed  probable  that 
his  plan  for  this  campugn  would  havo 
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given  him  ultimate  success  against  the 
Allies,  and,  as  we  think,  it  was  erroneous 
in  principle ;  but  it  showed  such  skillful 
combuiations,  such  boldness,  energy,  and 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  so  few  faults  of 
detail  occur  in  it,  that  it  will  always  at- 
tract the  soldier's  admiration.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle  was  disastrous, 
for  the  allied  armies  kept  together,  and, 
having  attacked  Napoleon  at  La  Rothiere, 
with  a  very  great  preponderance  of  force, 
they  defeated  him  with  a  considerable 
loss,  and,  for  a  moment,  compelled  him  to 
sue  for  terms.  But,  soon  afterwards, 
from  whatever  cause,  whether  mutual 
jealousy  or  over-confidence,  they  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions  —  the  army  of 
Silesia,  with  Bliicher  in  command,  pursu- 
ing the  road  to  Paris  by  the  Marne,  and 
that  of  Schwartzenburff  marchinj'  for  the 
same  point  on  the  nearly  parallel  line  of 
the  Seine.  As  these  tactics  placed  Napo- 
leon between  them,  and  prevented  them 
from  communicating  w-ith  each  other,  this 
step  of  the  Allies  was  obviously  impru- 
dent :  and  its  peril  was  increased  by  the 
impetuosity  of  Bliicher,  who,  instead  of 
keeping  abre:ist  with  Scliwartzenburg, 
pressed  hurriedly  forward  in  isolated 
columns,  and  thus  exposed  his  whole 
flank  to  Napoleon.  Immediately  the 
Emperor  saw  the  error,  and,  having  left 
a  few  troo[)s  to  observe  Scliwartzenburg, 
he  fell  like  thunder  on  the  Prussian's  line, 
cut  up  his  scattered  divisions  in  detail, 
enveloped  his  lieutenants  in  a  circle  of 
fire,  destroyed  the  corps  of  Sacken  and 
Olsouvieff,  killed  many  men,  and  took 
many  prisonei's,  and  hurled  backwards 
the  whole  army  of  Silesia,  in  the  battles 
of  Champaubert,  Montmirail,  and  Vau- 
champs.  Having  thus  disposed  of  one  of 
his  enemies,  he  made  a  rapid  flank  march 
on  Scliwartzenburg;  assails  the  head  of 
his  advancing  columns,  which  also  were 
too  distant  from  each  other;  wins  the 
two  battles  of  Niengis  and  Montereau  ; 
and,  terrifying  the  Austrian  by  his  rapidi- 
ty and  his  renown,  compels  him  to  retreat 
on  Troyes,  and  even  to  meditate  falling 
back  on  tlie  Rhine.  For  an  instant  the 
Allies  hesitate  and  treat;  the  armistice 
of  Lusigny  is  held;  a  march  to  the  Rhine 
Is  soon  talked  of,  and  peace  is  nearly 
made  at  Chatillon.  But  the  French  Em- 
peror, flushed  with  success,  refuses  to 
listen  to  reasonable  tenns,  and  even  to 
recall  a  soldier  from  Italy:  ho  remains 
gtubboFD,  isolated,  and  unsupported ;  and 


at  length  the  conferences  ar&  broken  oiC 
and  Bliicher  inclines  northward  to  th^ 
Aisne,  to  join  the  corps  of  Bulow  and 
Wintzingerode,  who  are  huirying  to  his 
aid  by  Soissons,  while  Schwaitzenborg 
again  moves  forward  to  operate  on  the 
Seine  towards  Paris.  Thus  the  allied 
armies  are  separated  once  more,  and  Xa> 
poleon  hurries  to  crush  Bliicher,  who  is 
losing  time  in  an  eflbi*t  to  cut  off  Alar- 
mont.  He  almost  reaches  him  as  be  fSiUs 
back  on  Soissons ;  but  here  fortune  aban- 
dons Napoleon — the  place  surrenders,  and 
the  army  of  Silesia,  reinforced  by  those 
of  Bulow  and  Wintzingerode,  now  ex- 
ceeds in  strength  the  force  pursuing  it. 
The  Emperor  hesitates,  but  only  for  an 
instant :  he  attacks  Bliicher  with  the 
energy  of  despair;  wins  the  plateau  of 
Craonne,  but  is  defeated  at  I^on ;  and 
now,  finding  himself  overmatched,  he  falls 
back  on  Rheims  to  rest  bis  army.  In  the 
mean  time,  Scliwartzenburg,  who  had  ad- 
vanced slowlv,  concentrates  his  columns 
and  moves  against  him :  the  sangnmarr 
battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube  is  fought,  and 
cuts  off  Napoleon's  communications  with 
Paris  ;  and  he  resolves  instantly  to  march 
towards  the  Rhine,  to  disengage  the  gar- 
nsons  of  the  foitresses  on  the  frontier,  to 
add  their  strength  to  that  of  his  army; 
and,  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  allied  forces, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  kept  in  check 
before  his  capital,  to  place  them  thus  be- 
tween two  fires,  to  surroimd  them  with  s 
national  insurrection,  and  to  crush  them 
in  the  heart  of  his  dominions.  This  bold 
design  is,  however,  discovered ;  and, 
while  he  retreats  with  his  back  to  PisrU, 
his  enemies,  now  left  free  to  act,  march 
straight  upon  it  in  immense  force;  thej 
overthrow  all  obstacles  in  their  way,  and 
take  the  capital  after  a  bnef  struggle ;  his 
tlirone  falls  amidst  general  rejoicmg ;  the 
Senate  decrees  his  abdication ;  and  the 
Empire  perishes,  unwept  and  dishonored. 
At  this  news  he  hurries  back  with  hii 
army,  and  meditates  fresh  combinations 
for  an  instant,  which  still  bear  the  stamp 
of  his  genius ;  but  Marmont  deserts  him, 
and  then  his  marshals ;  ho  is  left  desolate 
at  Fontainebleau,  and  the  conqueror  be- 
comes a  prisoner  and  an  exile. 

Such,  in  a  word,  was  the  wonderful 
compaign  of  1814,  which,  as  a  qpecimen 
of  strategy  in  the  field,  is  perhaps  the 
masterpiece  of  Napoleon.  It  is  impoMJ 
ble  to  admire  too  much  the  daring  and 
vigorous   swoop   upon    Bliicher,    whidk 
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paralyzed  the  army  of  Silesia;  the  flank 
raovement  on  the  army  of  Bohemia,  which 
drove  Schwartzenburg  to  retreat ;  and  the 
bold  thought  of  a  descent  on  the  Rhine, 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  crushing  him  while  in  front 
of  Paris.     But  it  seems  certain,  that,  as  a 
general  design,  in  the  actual  state  of  Na- 
poleon's aftairs,  and  in  reference  to  the 
defense  of  P^*ance,  the  plan  from  begin- 
ning to  end  was  a  mistake;  that  it  pro- 
ceeded on  false  assumptions  and   ideas; 
and  that  its  partial  and  brief  success  was 
due,  more  to  the  errors  of  the  Allies,  than 
even  to  the  skill  of  their  antagonist.     Sup- 
posing that  up  to  December,  1813,  Napo- 
leon iiad  still  a  rational  prospect  of  being 
able  to  defend  his  empire  at  all  points, 
what  chance  remained  to  him  in  January, 
1814,  when  he  found  himself  in  front  of 
Bliicher  and  Schwartzenburg,  united  in 
the  valley  of  the  Seine  and  Marne  ?     In 
other  words,  had  he  any  right  to  believe 
that,  with  sixty  thousand  men  in  his  hands, 
he  would   overthrow  two   hundred   and 
twenty  thousand  ?      Why,  then,  did  he 
not  bring  up  Eugene  from  Italy  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Bohemia, 
summon  Suchet  at  once  from  the  frontier 
of  Spain,  and,  according  to  the  advice  of 
Soult,   leave   a  few  detachments  in   the 
south  of  France  to  retard  the  advance  of 
Wellington  for  an  instant ;  and,  uniting 
the  two  armies  of  Spain  with  his  own, 
contend  with  the  invaders  on  the  base  of 
Paris?    That  this  would  have  been  the 
true  scheme  of  defense,  that  it   offered 
several  chances  of  success,  and  that,  possi- 
bly, it  might  have  repelled  the  Allies,  and 
certainly  would  have  retarded  the  fall  of 
the   Empire,   is  now  admitted   by  most 
judges;  and,  (is  it  is  idle  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  Napoleon  did  not  appreciate 
its  advantages,  we  can  only  ascribe  his  re- 
jection of  it  to  his  resolution  to  play  for 
his  Empire  or  nothing,  to  his  overweening 
confidence  in  liimself,  and  to  an  ignorance 
of  his  unpopularity  in  his  capital.     In  these 
points,  however,  he  was  for  from  the  truth  ; 
and,  accordingly,  his  design  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1814,  apart  from  his  conduct  in 
the  field,  was  a  mistake  as  a  plan  of  de- 
fense ;  and,  in  fact,  but  for  the  separation 
of  the  Allies  upon  the  lines  of  the  Seine 
and  Marne — an  error  on  which  be  had  no 
right  to   speculate  —  it   would   probably 
have  ended  quickly  in  his  ruin.     When 
actually  engaged,  his  skill  was  masterly, 
but  the  general  disposition  of  his  means 


of  resistance  was  obviously  faulty  in  the 
extreme ;  and  it  Is  difficult  to  doubt  that, 
in  this  respect,  he  sacrificed  his  art  to 
political  considerations,  or  perhaps  to  his 
pride  as  a  sovereign.  We  may  also  ob- 
serve, even  as  regards  his  strategy  in 
1814,  that  while  all  concur  in  praising  it 
as  a  whole,  he  seems  to  have  erred  in  ac- 
cepting battle  at  La  Rothiere,  in  not 
striking  Schwartzenburg  in  the  flank  be- 
fore Montereau,  instead  of  assailing  his 
columns  in  front,  and  in  venturing  on  the 
desperate  struggle  at  Laon,  and  the  still 
more  desperate  strife  of  Arcis  sur-Aubc, 
with  a  force  so  inferior  to  that  opposed  to 
him.  We  shall  not,  however,  presume  to 
pronounce  on  the  moves  of  such  a  com- 
mander as  Napoleon,  when  guided  solely 
by  military  considerations. 

M.  Thiers,  however,  true  to  his  ideal, 
extols  not  only  tiie  strategy  of  Napoleon, 
but  even  his  general  scheme  of  resistance. 
He  will  not  allow  that  any  mistake  was 
made  in  fighting  the  battle  of  La  Ro- 
thiere ;  he  struggles  to  show  that  Napo- 
leon was  infallible  in  all  his  movements 
against  Schwartzenburg;  he  throws  on 
Marmont  the  blame  of  the  defeat  at  Laon, 
against  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contra- 
ry ;  and,  like  some  "  vieux  moustache  " 
of  the  Guard,  he  believes  Napoleon  an 
omniscient  commander.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  write  history  truly;  and  we  should 
add,  not  only  that  his  views  on  military 
affairs  are  sometimes  marked  with  much 
ignorance,  buttfiat  his  accounts  of  battles 
are  usually  so  unfair,  so  full  of  grandilo- 
quence about  the  French,  and  of  scorn 
and  indifference  towards  their  enemies, 
that  scarcely  one  of  them  is  really  trust- 
worthy. One  of  his  chief  delinquencies  in 
this  respect  is  the  falsifying  the  numbers 
engaged  on  either  side ;  and,  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  some  actions,  he  graduates  them 
according  to  a  scale  in  his  fancy.  Thus  ho 
tells  us  that,  on  the  field  of  La  Rothiere, 
"thirty-two  thousand  French"  were  op- 
posed to  "  a  hundred  thousand  ;"  and  that 
the  losses  of  Napoleon  were  "  about  five 
thousand,"  against  "  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand "  of  the  enemy.  The  truth  is,  that 
Napoleon  had  nearly  fifty  thousand  men 
in  his  hands,  of  whom  he  lost  about  seven 
thousand,  with  more  than  seventy  pieces 
of  cannon,  while  the  Allies  were  weakened 
by  three  thousand  only.  He  states  that, 
in  the  combats  of  Champaubert,  Montmi- 
rail,  and  Vauchamps,  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  of  the  army  of  Silesia  were 
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at  least  two-and-twcnty  thousand;  the 
real  numbers  were  about  one  half.  At 
Craonne,  lie  declares  "that  tliirty  thou- 
sand Frenchmen,  without  a  sufficient  force 
in  guns,  attacked  fifty  thousand  Prussians 
and  Russians,  on  a  formidable  plateau, 
with  numerous  artillery:  the  actual  pro- 
portion was  thirty  to  twenty-one  thou- 
sand ;  for,  as  Mai"shal  Marmont  writes  ex- 
]>ressly,  the  corps  of  Sacken  did  not  tire  a 
shot,  and  was  not  even  in  sight  of  their 
enemy.  So,  according  to  this  veracious 
account,  at  Laon  the  losses  of  Xapoleon 
were  twelve  thousand  against  fifteen,  in- 
stead of  sixteen  thousand  against  ten ; 
and,  at  Arcis  sur-Aube,  twenty  thousand 
arc  made  to  resist,  first  fifty,  and  after- 
wards ninety  thousand,  the  real  pro|>or- 
tion  being  sixty  to  a  hundred.  Xo  one 
doubts  the  excellence  of  the  French  armv, 
or  the  valor  it  showed  in  this  memorable 
campaign,  not  seldom  against  enormous 
odds;  but  is  this  the  way  to  write  its  his- 
tory ?  Is  it  fair  to  describe  it  like  a  Jack 
the  Giant-Kill er,  or  some  other  prodigy 
of  a  story-book  ? 

During  this  desperate  struggle  in  the 
j)lains  of  France,  tlie  Allies  made  several 
attempts  to  negotiate,  and,  but  for  the 
obstinate  pride  of  Xapoleon,  the  war 
would  certainly  have  ended  at  Chatillon. 
M.  Thiers  enlarges  on  these  events ;  but, 
as  usual,  he  is  unjust,  and  occasionally 
ridiculous,  considering  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  France :  ho  looks  at  everv  thinjj 
from  a  French  point  of  view,  and  subject 
to  his  theory  of  the  "  natural  limits ;"  and 
some  of  his  assertions  are  very  erroneous. 
He  seems  to  think  it  a  monstrous  wrong, 
that,  after  the  battle  of  La  Rothicre, 
when  one  third  of  France  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  and  the  gates  of 
Paris  seemed  to  open  to  them,  they 
sliould  have  abandoned  the  proffered 
terms  of  Frankfort,  and  have  resolved 
to  reduce  France  to  her  position  of  1 790. 
It  is,  doubtless,  not  a  little  pleasant,  that 
an  historian,  who  has  described  the  trea- 
ty of  Luneville,  which  deprived  Austria 
of  the  Xetherlands — the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg,  which  reft  Italy  and  Illyria  from 
her,  and  tore  from  her  sovereign  the 
crown  of  Gennany — the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
which  made  Prussia  a  third-rate  power, 
and  all  Germany  a  French  dependency — 
and  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  sealed 
the  bondage  of  Europe — should  inform 
us  that  the  proposals  of  Chatillon  were 
such  as  "  never  had  been  presented  to  a 


conquered  country,"  and  "that  thoagh 
Xapoleon  had  abused  the  rights  of  a  vic- 
tor, he  had  never  done  so  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  this."  It  is  also  somewhat  bold 
to  assert  that  Xapoleon  was  right  in  scorn- 
ing these  terms,  because,  "  however  unfor- 
tunate France  might  a^ter^vards  become, 
no  greater  sacrifice  could  be  demanded 
of  her  than  that  actually  required ;  and, 
even  under  the  Bourbons,  she  would  be 
allowed  the  ))()sition  of  1790  ;"  as  if  the 
I  immediate  sto])page  of  war  and  desolation 
were  nothing ;  as  if  the  Allies  could  nev- 
er advance  in  their  terms ;  and  as  if  the 
events  of  1815,  when  it  Wiis  seriously  pro- 
posed to  partition  France,  and  when  she 
was  ground  to  the  dust  by  exactions,  and 
by  the  weight  of  <an  army  of  occupation, 
did  not  occur  as  a  contingency  on  the  re- 
jection. We  must  own,  however,  that 
he  persists  logically  that  France  was  jus- 
tified in  running  any  risks  for  the  sake  of 
his  favorite  idea,  since  ^'  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  though  even  all  the 
splendor  of  Paris  had  been  destroyed  in 
one  bloody  day,  the  Rhine  frontier  would 
be  a  compensation;"  and  that  her  sove- 
reign was  quite  right,  for  this  paramount 
object,  to  lure  the  Allies  into  ncgotiationi, 
under  cover  of  which  he  was  treacherous- 
ly to  assail  them — ^^  to  finish  all  sword  in 
hand  "  is  the  phrase — ^a  project  which  M. 
Thiers  characterizes  as  "  the  equanimity 
of  a  great  mind  superior  to  circumstan- 
ces !"  But,  though  all  this  is  exceeding- 
ly fine — and  M.  Tliiers  is  resolved  to  ik»^ 
trav  Xapoleon  as  making  the  "  line  of  the 
Rhine"  the  one  aim  of  his  arms  and  diplo- 
macy in  1814,  which,  *^  though  it  should 
involve  the  slaughterof  thousands  of  men, 
was  more  consonant  to  his  glory  and  the 
true  interests  of  France"  than  peace  and 
the  throne  of  Louis  XY.,  according  to 
the  ^'  indecent"  proposals  of  the  Allies  — 
it  is  certain  that  this  is  mere  misrepresen- 
tation, and  that  the  French  Emperor  had 
very  different  ideas  at  this  juncture.  Im- 
mediately ader  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere, 
he  gave  Caulaincourt  carte  blanche  to  treat, 
even  on  the  terms  proposed  at  ChAtiDoo; 
not,  as  M.  Thiers  tells  us,  in  *^  aelf-deoep- 
tion,"  or  in  the  hope  "  that  great  Baorifi- 
ccs  would  not  be  agreed  to,"  bat,  as  be 
wrote  distinctly, "  in  order  to  save  Paris." 
After  the  victories  which  ended  at  the 
conferences  of  Lusigny,  he  '  denred  hit 
plenipotentLiry  to  ^^  sign  nothing  bot  OB 
authority ;"  and  although  he  adaed  that 
''  he  still  adhered  to  the  basis  of  Fdftk- 
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fort,"  it  is  well  known,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  bystandei*8,  that  he  was  dream- 
ing already  of  a  campaign  in  Germany. 
But,  when  the  capitulation  of  Paris  had 
overthrown  the  Empire,  he  again  gave 
Caulaincourt  "  full  powers ;"  and  at  this 
time  he  know  well  that  his  minister  was 
ready  to  accept  any  peace  compatible  with 
the  continuance  of  the  Empire,  though 
M.  Thiers  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
this  mission  was  merely  a  diplomatic  stra- 
tagem. All  this  policy  had  obviously  one 
object  only  —  to  shift  according  to  the 
chances  of  war  ;  and  it  requires  no  little 
boldness  to  characterize  it  as  "  the  heroic 
termination"  of  a  "  reign  of  wonders." 

M.  Thiers  describes  with  much  clear- 
ness the  state  of  Paris  at  the  approach  of 
the  Allies — the  terror  and  imbecihty  of 
the  Administration — the  apathy  and  des- 
pair of  the  inhabitants  —  the  slow  fer- 
menting of  a  Bourbon  movement  —  and 
the  adroitness  of  Talleyrand  in  the  game 
of  treachery.  His  narrative  of  the  battle 
of  Paris  is  also  good ;  though,  as  usual, 
he  misstates  the  proportion  of  the  com- 
batants, who  were  not  "  twenty-four  thou- 
sand to  a  hundred  and  seventy,"  but,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day,  were  near- 
ly equal  on  the  points  of  attack.  As  for 
his  account  of  the  wonderful  events  \V^hich 
followed,  it  is  very  full,  vivid,  and  elabo- 
rate ;  but,  in  some  respects,  we  object  to 
it,  for  it  omits  several  important  particu- 
lars ;  it  neglects  some  very  plain  consid- 
erations; and  we  doubt  the  correctness 
of  not  a  few  of  its  statements.  M.  Thiers 
refuses  a  word  of  prai<»e  to  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  Allies,  who  in  the  hour  of 
triumph  and  vengeance,  when  Paris  was 
prostrate  at  their  feet,  forbore  to  retaHate 
upon  her  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  to  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna,  and  treated  her  with  the 
most  merciful  courtesy,  lie  also  conceals, 
as  well  as  he  can,  the  exultation  which 
greeted  their  entry — how  that  entry  was 
hailed  as  a  national  deliverance,  and  what 
a  pregnant  commentary  it  forms  upon  the 
fickleness  of  the  French  nation,  upon  the 
disloyalty  caused  by  revolution,  and  upon 
the  abhorrence  felt  for  Napoleon.  When 
such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Parisians, 
he  is  obviously  in  error  in  his  assertion, 
that  a  patriotic  resistance  on  the  streets 
was  possible ;  that  it  was  madness  to  have 
fought  outside  the  barriers ;  and  that,  had 
barricades  been  erected  —  is  ho  thinking 
of  the  days  of  July  ? — and  arms  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens,  the  Allies  could 


not  have  made  good  their  entry.  The 
testimony  of  Marmont  is  conclusive  on 
this  point :  he  declares,  not  only  that  the 
people  of  Paris  were  indifferent  as  to  the 
result  of  the  contest,  but  that  even  the 
National  Guard  did  not  assist  him  when 
he  was  struggling  on  the  bights  of  Belle- 
ville. We  should  like,  too,  to  know  on 
what  authority  M.  Thiers  denies  that  Ney 
and  the  Marshals  were  "violent"  in  re- 
sisting Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau ;  that 
Macdonald  was  wrong  in  the  supposition 
that  the  Emperor  intended  to  march  on 
Paris,  and  even  to  destroy  it,  if  necessary, 
for  his  projects ;  that  Marmont  was  "  at 
heart  a  traitor,"  in  dealing  with  Schwart- 
zenburg  for  the  surrender  of  his  post ; 
and  that  the  shameless  desertion  of  Napo- 
leon by  Berthier,  "  was,  in  some  degree, 
by  his  master's  orders."  On  these  parti- 
culars, the  statements  of  M.  Thiers  are 
at  variance  with  every  account  we  have 
read ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  as  is  natu- 
ral perhaps,  he  strives  to  throw  a  kindly 
vail  ov^r  the  recklessness  and  treachery 
of  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

The  worst  part  of  this  volume,  how- 
ever, is  the  narrative  of  the  Peninsular 
war  from  July,  1813,  to  April,  1814. 
There  is  nothing  in  Livy  more  reckless 
and  unscrupulous  than  M.  Thiers'  treat- 
ment of  this  memorable  struggle.  In  the 
first  place,  he  depreciates  its  importance 
by  noticing  it  only  as  an  insignificant 
episode  in  the  great  epic  of  Napoleon's 
downfall.  In  the  next  place,  while  ho 
can  not  deny  the  excellence  of  the  army 
of  Wellington,  he  attempts  to  damn  it 
with  faint  praise :  he  has  the  audacity  to 
assert  that  the  army  it  vanquished  "  was 
unrivaled  in  respect  of  military  qualifica- 
tions ;"  and  he  assures  us  that  the  "  un- 
fortunate issue  of  the  encounter  was  ow- 
ing to  our  generals,  and  not  to  our  sol- 
diers." Finally,  he  misrepresents  every 
battle  in  the  campaign ;  dbparages  Soult 
and  Wellington  alike,  for  the  purpose  of 
screening  his  favorite  Suchet ;  misstates 
or  conceals  the  strategy  of  these  great 
captains,  and  indulges  treely  in  his  pleas- 
ant habit  of  falsifying  the  numbers  of  ar- 
mies and  losses  according  to  his  ideas  or 
fancies.  A  few  words  will  be  enough  to 
expose  his  errors  in  these  important  par- 
ticulars. In  July,  1813,  after  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  the  army  of  Spain,  with  Soult 
in  command,  which  lay  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  exoeeded  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  those 
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of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  which  occupi- 
ed tliose  provinces  under  Suchet,  were 
somewhat  more  than  seventy  thousand. 
It  is  true  that  deductions  should  be  made 
for  llie  sick,  the  inefficient,  and  the  trooj)s 
in  j^arrison  ;  but  Sir  William  Napier  has 
shown  conclusively  that  the  two  armies  at 
this  period  could  bring  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  good  soldiers  togeth- 
er, not  to  speak  of  thirty  thousand  con- 
scnpts.  Opposed  to  these  veteran  and  pow- 
erful arrays  was  the  Ansjlo-Portucjuese 
army  of  Wellington,  just  seventy-seven 
tliousand  of  all  arms,  which,  between 
Pampeluna  and  San  Sebastian,  confronted 
Soult  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Hentinck,  which  perhaps,  was  seven- 
ty thousand  on  paper,  but  was  so  ill-or- 
ganized and  badly  provided,  that  Wel- 
lington had  written  that  "  Suchet  could 
have  tumbled  it  back  to  the  Xucar." 
Unquestionably,  therefore,  at  this  period, 
the  advanta^jje  in  strength  was  with  the 
French,  and  that  in  an  immense  propor- 
tion ;  and,  although  this  ratio  was  after- 
wards changed,  and  during  the  campaign 
of  1813-14  the  force  of  Wellington  was 
usually  about  seventy  thousand,  and  that 
of  the  Anglo-Sicilians  nominally  about  the 
same,  while  that  of  Soult  fell  at  length  to 
forly.five  thousand,  and  that  of  Suchet  to 
about  tiftv,  yet  for  several  months  this 
advantage  remained  with  the  marshals. 
It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  the 
French  armies  of  Spain  were  the  best 
troops  in  Napoleon's  service,  excepting 
only  the  Old  Guard ;  that,  even  when 
reduced  to  their  lowest  strength,  they 
outnumbered  the  Emperor's  army  in 
1814;  and  that  at  no  time,  considering 
the  irregulars  in  them,  and  their  hetero- 
geneous composition,  could  the  Anglo- 
Portuijuese  and  the  Ancclo-Sicilian  armies 
be  counted  as  really  much  stronger  than 
their  opponents.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  campaign,  in  which  a  force,  at  first 
inferior  in  strength,  and  afterwards  scarce- 
ly superior,  if  at  all,  defeated  the  formida- 
ble enemy  opposed  to  it,  and  prevented 
him  from  throwiuGC  his  weischt  into  the 
scale  when  the  Emperor  chiefly  needed 
his  support,  was  of  the  very  greatest  im- 

fiortance ;  and  that  the  events  of  the 
^enuisular  war  in  1813-14  are  scarcely 
less  momentous  than  those  in  the  east  of 
France. 

Any  fan'  account  of  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign of  1813-14  will  explain  the  causes 


of  these  events,  and  place  them  in  their 
proper  significance.  No  blarae  certiunly 
can  be  laid  upon  the  sti'atcgy  of  the  Dake 
of  Dalmatia,  nor  upon  the  valor  and  stub* 
bornness  of  his  soldiers.  His  reorganizar 
tion  of  the  array  of  Spain,  in  a  few  weeks 
after  the  desperate  shock  wliich  it  had 
encountered  at  Vittoria,  and  his  bold  ir- 
ruption on  Wellington  through  the  pass- 
es of  Roncesvalles,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving Pampeluna,  have  justly  received 
the  admiration  of  tacticians.  The  lines 
which  he  drew  on  the  Bidassoa  and  the 
Nivelle,  and  the  camp  which  he  intrench- 
ed in  front  of  Bayonne,  attest  his  energy 
and  resources  in  defense ;  and  his  sudden 
attack  upon  Wellington  on  the  Nive, 
when  that  general  had  extended  his  line 
towards  the  Adour,  and  in  fact  had  di- 
vided it  on  the  former  stream,  has  been 
characterized  as  worthy  of  the  genius  of 
Xapoleon.  His  grand  scheme  of  attract- 
ing Suchet  into  France,  of  combining  their 
armies  at  the  pass  of  Jaca,  and  of  burst- 
ing through  it  on  Wellington's  flank,  has 
been  justly  praised  by  Sir  William  Nsr 
pier  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  have  changed 
the  fate  of  the  contest.  His  blows  at  Or- 
thez  were  all  but  successful ;  his  retreat 
on  Toulouse  was  a  masterly  move;  hii 
struggle  outside  that  town  was  worthy 
of  a  great  caj)tain ;  and  the  steadiness 
and  tenacity  which  he  showed  in  resist- 
ing and  striking  his  enemy  hardly  to  the 
last,  were  fine  specimens  of  a  gencnil*s 
energy.  Nor,  in  truth,  were  his  soldiera 
unworthy  of  him;  for,  although  thej 
were  almost  always  defeated,  and  occsr 
sionally  shrunk  from  contact  with  troops 
whose  terrible  weight  they  had  learned 
to  dread,  they  fought  with  desperate  vsl- 
or  at  Sauroren,  distinguished  themselTes 
greatly  at  Orthez,  and  contended  with 
steady  heroism  at  Toulouse,  not  to  speak 
of  many  minor  combats.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  not  always  perfect — and  no  gwie- 
ral  can  be  infallible — the  strategy  of  Wet 
lingion  in  this  campaign  was  a  model  of 
vigor,  rapidity,  and  caution ;  and  the  oon* 
duct  of  his  army  entitled  it  to  rank  as  de- 
cidedly the  best  army  then  in  Europe. 
If  disconcerted  for  a  moment  at  the  at- 
tack by  Roncesvalles,  with  what  vigor  ha 
struck  the  counter-blow,  and  drove  Soult 
on  a  line  of  retreat  which  well-nigh  prov- 
ed that  marshars  ruin  !  His  passage  of 
the  Bidassoa,  and  forcing  of  its  Unes,  wiH 
always  bo  cited  as  examples  of  qaick|  brit 
liant,  and  resolute  generalship,    Th^ 
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may  be  said  of  the  passage  of  the  Nivelle ;  1 
and  if  for  an  instant  he  was  in  peril  on  the 
Nive,  with  what  prompt  energy  he  recov- 
ered himself,  and  overthrew  his  nimble 
antagonist !  So  it  was  at  Orthez  and  Ton- 
louse — he  invariably  baffled  the  finest  com- 
binationS)  and  seized  the  occasion  to  reta- 
liate on  his  antagonist  with  a  weight  and 
force  which  overbore  resistance.  Of  his 
army,  it  is  enough  to  say,  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Napier,  "  that  what  Alexander's  Ma- 
cedonians were  at  Arbela,  Hannibal's  Af- 
ricans at  Cannae,  Caesar's  Romans  at  Phar- 
salia,  Napoleon's  guards  at  Austerlitz, 
such  were  Wellington's  British  soldiers 
at  this  period."  And  it  was  the  work  of 
this  general  and  this  army  that  the  ablest 
marshal  of  France,  with  a  force  superior 
at  first,  if  inferior  at  last,  was  chased  out 
of  Spain  to  the  interior  of  France,  defeat- 
ed in  every  attempt  he  made,  and  com- 
pletely prevented  from  lending  his  aid 
to  Napoleon  struggling  against  the  Coa- 
lition. In  fairness,  however,  it  must 
be  said,  that  probably  this  great  result 
would  not  have  been  gained  had  Suchet 
acted  with  proper  zeal,  and  really  second- 
ed the  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  In  truth,  as 
Sir  William  Napier  more  than  hints,  it 
was  the  incapacity  or  jealousy  of  this 
marshal  which  ruined  Napoleon  in  the 
south  of  France,  and,  indirectly,  in  the 
Horth  and  east,  and  which  paralyzed 
Soult  when  contendinix  aijainst  Wellinfj- 
ton.  For  Sachet,  with  the  armies  of 
Arragon  and  Catalonia,  had  about  seven- 
ty thousand  men  under  his  orders ;  and, 
allowing  for  those  he  left  in  the  fortresses, 
he  could  have  brought  fifty  thousand  good 
troops  to  his  colleague.  Opposed  to  him 
was  a  heterogeneous  force,  which  could 
scarcely  have  followed  him  over  the  Py- 
renees, and  which  had  been  greatly  weak- 
ened in  efficiency  by  the  departure  of 
Lord  W.  Bcntinck  for  Italy.  Had  he, 
therefore,  in  the  autumn  of  1813  retreated 
from  Spain  into  France  by  Toulouse,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  Soult  «at  Jaca, 
from  whence  the  two  marshals  might  have 
fallen  on  Wellington,  the  fate  of  the  war 
might  have  been  altered  ;  and,  even  in 
March,  1814,  had  he  joined  Soult  on  the 
line  of  the  Garonne,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Sir  W.  Napier  "that  the  French  army 
would  have  been  numerous  enough  to  bar 
Lord  Wellington's  progress  altogether." 
From  those  considorntions,  therefore,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Peninsular  campaign  of 
1813-14  was  of  the  very  greatest  import- 


ance; and  that  the  French  lost  it  not 
through  want  of  numbers,  nor  because 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  incompetent, 
but  because  Suchet  committed  great  ei^ 
rors,  and  the  genius  of  Wellington  and 
the  heroism  of  his  troops  were  abla  to 
bear  down  every  thing  before  them. 

A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  show  how  M. 
Thiers  has  dealt  with  this  contest.  He 
strives  to  depreciate  its  importance  ;  and, 
though  he  can  not  deny  that  the  opera- 
tions of  Wellington  effected  a  strong  di- 
version against  Napoleon,  he  slurs  over 
those  operations  completely.  He  informs 
us  that,  in  July,  1813,  the  forces  of  Soult 
and  Suchet  together  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  against 
a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  ;  and 
that,  afterwards,  their  antagonists  kept 
their  numbers,  while  they  were  reduced 
to  sixty-five  thousand.  While  ho  extols 
the  excellence  of  the  French  troops,  and 
reluctantly  calls  the  British  "  good,"  he 
carefully  conceals  the  wretched  composi- 
tion of  the  Anijlo-Sicilian  force  in  Cata- 
Ionia  against  Suchet.  He  says  not  a  word 
about  Soult's  reorganization  of  the  army 
which  attacked  Wellington  at  Sauroren  ; 
but  he  sneers  exceedingly  at  the  Mar- 
shal's dispositions  for  the  attack,  and  in- 
sists that  they  were  entirely  erroneous. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  withholds  the  im- 
portant flict,  that  Soult,  when  driven  back- 
ward by  Wellington  through  the  passes 
of  Dona  Maria  and  Echallar,  was  nearly 
destroyed,  with  half  his  army;  and  ho 
describes  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  "  as 
combats  where  we  had  lost  about  ten  or 
eleven  thousand  men,  aijfainst  twelve  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy" — the  true  proportion 
being  fifteen  to  seven  thousand,  as  he 
mi^jht  have  seen  in  the  Wellington  Dis- 
patches.  He  misrepresents  the  action  of 
San  Marcial,  and  calls  the  brilliant  passage 
of  the  Bidassoa  "  the  surprise  of  Marshal 
Soult  at  Andaya."  He  carps  at  the  ad- 
mirable plan  of  Soult  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Suchet  by  Jaca ;  and  sustains  his 
case  by  exag«j:erating  the  two  armies 
commanded  respectively  by  Wellington 
and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  by  re- 
ducing filsely  the  numbers  of  Suchet, 
He  passes  over  in  all  but  silence  the 
daring  passage  of  the  Nivelle,  the  able 
defense  of  Soult  at  Bayonne,  and  the  in- 
teresting actions  of  the  Nive  —  in  attack 
and  defense  alike  remarkable.  He  is  so 
absurd  as  to  blame  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
for  not  having  thrown  himself  into  Bor- 
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deaux ;  that  is,  engulfed  himself  in  the 
Landes,  and  lost  all  clianee  of  communi- 
cating with  Suchet ;  and  lie  describes  the 
glorious  victory  of  Orthez  as  "a  battle 
where  Soult  killed  or  wounded  six  thou- 
sand men,  and  left  three  or  four  thousand 
on  the  field"  —  the  real  numbers  being 
two  thousand  live  hundred  to  four !  Fi- 
nally, he  absolves  Suchet  from  all  censure, 
and  sneers  at  the  "  temporizing  genius" 
of  Wellington  ;  that  is,  of  the  general 
who  had  won  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and 
who,  in  the  campaign  of  1813-14,  with 
Soult  in  front  and  Suchet  on  his  flank, 
and  with  mixed  armies,  certainly  scarcely 
superior  to  those  which  might  have 
coalesced  against  him,  not  only  drove  the 
French  out  of  Spain,  but  in  less  than  six 
wecks,*in  the  spring  of  1814,  had  "forced 
the  French  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Bayonne  to  Toulouse,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles,  had  conquered  the  whole 
country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
(Jaronne,  had  passed  six  large  and  several 
smaller  rivers,"  and  had  defeated  a  brave 
and  experienced  enemy  on  every  occasion 
he  ever  encountered  him.  It  is  a  fitting 
close  "  to  this  strange  eventful  history," 
that  M.  Thiers  suppresses  any  mention  of 
the  battle  of  Toulouse — we  presume  be- 
cause it  reflects  great  credit  on  Soult, 
and  still  greater  on  his  illustrious  anta- 
gonist ! 
lu  taking  leave  of  M.  Thiers,  we  beg 


to  reiterate  our  approval  of  the  flow  and 
rapidity  of  his  narrative.  He  has  also 
thrown  some  fresh  light  on  fleveral  of  the 
events  detailed  in  this  volume,  especially 
on  the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon,  and  on 
the  Revolution  of  1814.  But  we  are 
compelled  to  add,  that  neither  in  this  nor 
in  any  other  part  of  his  work  is  he  at  the 
level  of  his  great  argument,  perhaps  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He 
is  entirely  blind  to  the  awful  majesty  of 
the  drama  he  has  attempted  to  delineate. 
He  writes  as  if  this  momentous  scenes  in 
which,  amidst  the  shock  of  stirring  events 
and  the  sound  of  half  the  world  in  con- 
flict, we  can  tmce  Providence  shaping 
Mis  ends,  were  a  stage  to  show  off  one 
nation  and  its  chieftain.  In  dealing  with 
political  questions,  he  is  indifferent  to 
moral  rules ;  and,  in  reference  to  his  own 
country,  he  steadily  adopts  the  dogma  of 
the  Athenian  at  Melos,  rebuked  by  the 
solemn  irony  of  Thucydides,  "  that  might 
is  the  measure  of  the  rights  of  nations." 
Finally,  he  is  reckless  in  assertion,  and 
careless  of  truth,  whenever  it  shocks  his 
prejudices  or  vanity ;  and  although  he 
tells  us  solemnl}',  in  a  part  of  his  work, 
"that  he  entertains  such  a  respect  for 
the  mission  of  History,  that  the  fear  of 
alleging  what  is  inaccurate  fills  him  with 
confusion,"  we  own  that  this  sally  strong- 
ly reminds  us  of  Lady  Blarney's  Eulogiei 
on  Virtue. 


Prom    the    London    Beriew. 


ENGLAND  AT  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  III.* 


We  hold  with  Pope,  but  in  a  far  wider 
sense,  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man  ;"  and  we  venture  to  think  that  to 
that  study  are  wedded  lu!l  as  much  inter- 
est, quite  as  healthful  occupation  for  the 
mind,  and  vastly  mure  ])ractical  results, 
than  to  the  pursuit,  dissection,  or  chissiti- 

*  A  in^tonf  of  Ertfjland  dnrincf  the  RHgn  of 
Grorrff  the  mid,  Hy  William  M asset,  M.l*. 
Vols.  T.  to  III.  London :  J.  W.  Parker  &  Son. 
1855-60. 


cation  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  or  plantii 
ancient  or  cotemporaneoiis.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  endeavor  to  deter  our  patient 
readers  from  the  favorite  occupation  of 
their  leisure  hours,  whether  it  be  the  col- 
lecting and  grouping  of  the  graceful  firondi 
of  the  fern  family,  the  careful  conveyinff 
of  the  curious  zoophite,  the  unearthing  of 
the  secrets  of  the  soil,  or  the  accurate  coih 
jointing  of  the  nodes  of  a  Plerioaanrai^ 
Such  pursuits,  in  common  with  studies  oC 
more  sterling  importance,  should  raise  tfM 
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soul  in  devout  adoration  to  the  one  great 
Maker  who  has  studded  the  earth  with 
varied  millions  of  curious  mechanisms  — 
the  one  wondrous  Governor  who  has 
adapted  with  profoundest  skill  the  move- 
ments alike  of  the  mightiest  nation  and  of 
the  poorest  peasant  to  the  fulfillment  of 
his  great  design — ^glory  to  God,  and  hap- 
piness to  man. 

But,  in  the  present  day  especially,  it  is 
far  more  necessary  that  attention  should 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  man,  public 
and  private  —  not  merely  in  the  fleeting 
paragraphs  of  the  newspaper,  but  also  in 
the  more  permanent  records  of  history 
and  biography  —  than  to  the  marvels  of 
physical  discovery.  Wo  have  in  this 
country  a  sufficiently  strong  force  of  pro- 
fessional philosophers,  who  think  it  incal- 
culably more  important  to  dredge  our 
coasts  for  soriie  new  variety  of  sea-weed 
or  periwinkle,  than  to  knock  a  hole  in  the 
keel  of  the  first  French  man-of-war  that 
should  steam  up  the  Thames,  or  dash  at 
our  dockyards.  We  have  plenty  of  those 
wLse  men  who  hold  Government  to  lie 
under  much  greater  obligation  to  give 
handsome  grants  for  watchmg  an  eclipse, 
or  calculating  the  eccentricity  of  a  comet's 
orbit,  than  to  raise  the  wretched,  protect 
the  helpless,  and  stay  the  ferment  of  dis- 
content by  wise  laws  and  benevolent  ad- 
ministration. These  enthusiasts  may  safe- 
ly be  left  for  a  few  years  to  the  discovery 
and  collation  of  their  imperfect  "  facts," 
and  to  the  ventilation  and  demolition  of 
e:ich  other's  hasty  theories.  Now,  if  ever, 
the  attention  of.  every  manly  thinker 
should  be  directed  to  politics  in  their 
minutest  particulars  and  widest  scope. 

We  have  often  to  regret  that  our  rulers 
are  behind  the  times  :  they  seem  to  fancy 
that  the  kinixdom  is  still  dozing  in  the  re- 
ligious  indifference  of  the  last  century, 
and  that  to  the  majority  of  the  nation  it 
is  all  one  whether  Popery  and  infidelity 
prevail,  or  not.  We  know  that  they  are 
wrong,  absurdly  wrong:  we  see  vital  reli- 
gion pressing  its  way  on  every  side  —  re- 
anim:iting  dead  churches,  checking  the 
flippant  ])ens  of  venal  journalists,  striking 
out  a  thousand  novel  forms  of  practical 
benovoK;nce,  and  giving  us  in  army  and 
navy  a  host  of  true  and  tried  defenders. 
But  who  is  to  blame  that  our  legislation 
chaiigcjs  but  fi-om  the  hands  of  this  jaunty 
joker  to  those  of  that  sporting  nonchalant, 
and  back  agairj  ?  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the   law  -  making  assembly  of  the   most 


thoroughly  Christianized  people  on  earth 
is  as  slow  in  the  production  of  any  good 
and  needful  measure  as  that  of  our  most 
irreligious  neighbors  ?  Private  Christians 
are  much  to  blame  for  this.  In  flict,  their 
religion  is  too  private  by  half.  In  their 
love  of  a  auiet  and  harmless  routine,  they 
too  often  forget  that  they  are  leaving  the 
government  of  the  parish,  and,  still  worse, 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  fnendless,  in  the 
hands  of  publicans  and  tax-gatherers — the 
two  classes  especially  unfitted  for  it — and 
the  government  of  the  nation  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  will  yield  any  thing  to  the 
noisy,  but  who  ignore,  as  long  as  they  can, 
the  opinions  of  those  whose  disciplined 
minds  and  thorough  knowledge  of  actual 
life  entitle  them  to  be  heard  first  on  every 
topic  of  legislation.  We  do  not  forget 
the  much-vaunted  " force  of  public  opin- 
ion ;"  but,  for  the  expression  of  this  we 
are  too  de[)endent  on  such  abnormal  means 
as  special  meetings  and  petitions,  which, 
though  they  may  occasionally,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  stop  a  bad  measure  from 
passing  into  law,  are  powerless  to  initiate 
or  guide  a  course  of  policy. 

Why  should  not  a  good  man,  in  the 
middle  ranks,  who  is  prospering  in  busi- 
ness, sacrifice  a  little  money  by  bringing 
up  a  son  specially  for  public  life — teaching 
him  to  mark  God's  footsteps  in  Ws  coun- 
try's story,  and  practicing  him  in  the 
enunciation  of  those  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism which  are  harbored  in  the  breast  of 
almost  every  Englishman,  but  are  seldom 
allowed  fitting  utterance  ?  If  this  were 
the  case,  we  should  not  in  our  House  of 
Commons  labor  under  such  a  plague  of 
flies  —  busy,  bustling  lawyers,  who  fritter 
away  the  time  of  the  nation  in  battering 
and  tinkering  their  own  vague  enactments 
—  dumb  millionaires  and  stolid  squires, 
who  can  only  vote  with  their  party,  and 
from  whom  a  sensible  speech  would  as 
much  astonish  the  public  as  that  of  Ba- 
laam's ass  did  its  rider  —  loose-principled, 
dandified  lounscers,  who  regard  the  House 
as  their  club,  the  premier  as  their  buffoon, 
and  the  nation  as  their  footman.  A  Bux- 
ton or  a  Kinnaird  would  not  then  want  a 
host  to  support  them  in  free  and  fair  de- 
bate ;  and  the  people's  chambor  would  not 
so  oflen  submit  to  be  bullied  by  a  few  im- 
pudent Romanists. 

In  order,  however,  to  any  material  im- 
provement of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  infusion  of  new  blood.  Christian  men 
must  not  content  themselves  with  merely 
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reading  the  news  of  the  morning,  and 
taking  tlie  dicta  of  the  "  leaders  "  as  in- 
disputable. They  must  study  the  history 
of  the  country  for  themselves,  and  spend 
Home  pains,  too,  in  getting  at  least  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of 
neiuhborinLC  nations.  The  outlines  which 
were  sketched  on  the  memory  in  boyhood 
must  be  re-touched,  and  their  bareness 
must  be  covered  with  much  thoughtful 
reading.  And  let  there  be  no  fear  that 
these  revived  studies  will  interfere  with 
more  strictly  religious  pursuits :  on  the 
contrary,  the  former  will  lend  fresh  zest 
to  the  latter.  Tiie  enjoyment,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  missionary  meeting,  home  or 
foreign,  will  be  hightened  by  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  present  condition 
and  past  history  of  our  own  and  other 
lands ;  and  prayer  for  France  and  Germa- 
ny and  Italy  will  lose  no  whit  of  its  power 
when  the  intelligent  and  well-stored  mind 
points  and  particularizes  the  desires  of  the 
warm  and  lovins:  heart. 

But  where  are  the  histories  of  our  own 
country  which  deserve  such  special  study? 
Thev  are  but  few,  and  have  manifold  im- 
perfections.  Our  greatest  historian  is  just 
departed,  leaving  but  a  few  years  of  his 
country's  story  fully  told :  and  as  years 
jiass  away  without  furnishmg  his  rightful 
successor,  even  his  detractors  will  be 
forced  to  admit  the  merits  which  thev  re- 
fused  to  discern  while  he  was  yet  alive. 
We  look  around  in  vain  for  a  writer  v,'ho 
uriites  Macaulay's  completeness  of  know- 
ItMlge  an<l  fascination  of  style.  Who  of 
living  men  could,  in  a  few  ])ages,  that  read 
with  more  than  the  charm  of  a  romance, 
give  us  the  marrow  and  fatness  of  scores 
of  moldy  pamphlets  on  both  sides  of  some 
ancient  controversy?  and  that,  too,  with 
such  fairness,  that  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  combatants  can  detect  no  flaw  in 
the  presentation  of  their  ancestral  reason- 
uig?  However,  if,  as  to  more  recent  por- 
tions of  our  history,  we  can  not  command 
the  golden  sft/lns  of  a  Macaulay,  let  ns  be 
thankful  for  the  laborious  quill  of  a  Stan- 
hope, or  the  gentlemanly  pencil  of  a 
Masse  v. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  realize,  with  any 
approach  to  ox'actness,  the  state  of  Eng- 
laM<l  at  the  accession  of  George  HI.  We 
niiglit,  it  is  true,  make  a  coarse  sketch  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  our  irroat- 
grandtiithers,  drawn  from  the  pictures  of 
Hogarth,   the   satires  of   Churchill    and 


Wolcott,  and  tho  novels  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett.  Wc  might  paint  all  the  sqoiret 
as  boozing  fools,  all  the  cicrgyvnen  is 
cringing  hypocrites,  and  all  the  politicians 
as  villains  who  well  deserved  hanging. 
But  such  a  delineation  would  be  abont  as 
just  and  as  near  the  truth  as  the  apprecia- 
tion of  our  own  times  by  posterity  will  be, 
if  they  take  their  notions  of  us  merely 
from  the  caricatures  in  Punchy  or  from 
those  elaborate  portrnit-s  of  blacklegs  and 
flunkies  on  whiclv  Mr.  Thackeray  unfor 
tunately  delights  to  spend  his  noUe 
powers.  Even  the  new8papc]*8  and  ma- 
gazines of  the  Georgian  era  are  scarcely 
a  sufllcient  index  of  the  state  of  manners 
and  morals:  for,  though  they  are  blem- 
ished with  many  a  crime  and  impropriety, 
yet  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  them  any 
thing  which  exceeds  the  horrors  and  ob- 
scenities which  have  disfigured  our  duljr 
papers  during  the  last  few  years,  in  their 
minute  details  of  certain  causes  ceiebru. 
Then,  as  must  always  be  the  case,  the  pure 
and  even  course  of  true  English  fiimily  lift 
found  but  scant  celebration  from  pnUie 
journalists;  whose  profession,  indeed,  ii 
principally  occupied  with  what  is  out  of 
joint  and  requires  setting  straight.  If  all 
went  right,  and  nobody  were  doing  any 
thing  worse  than  bottling  gooseberries,  we 
migiit  almost  dispense  w,ith  the  servlcei 
of  our  diligent  daily  chroniclers. 

Again  :  as  to  the  outward  appearance  of 
England  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  most 
not  allow  oui*selvcs  to  suppose  that  it  was 
one  wild  expanse  of  furzy  heath  and  tan^ 
orled  brushwood.  On  the  contrary,  it  ii 
more  than  probable  that  —  spite  of  the 
manifold  inclosures  and  improvements  of 
common  land,  spite  of  the  laying  ont  of 
new  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  the  ex- 
tensive planting  of  noble  trees,  and  tho 
naturalization  of  a  thousand  beaatifld 
exotics — our  country  was  ten  times  more 
lovely  then  than  it  is  now.  The  unbroken 
stretch  of  landscape  was  f:ir  greater,  tho 
hedges  were  more  gloriously  Inzuriant^ 
the  villages  snugger  and  quainter,  and 
the  farm-houses  more  irregular  and  pie- 
ture^^que,  than  in  our  iron  age  of  econnmr. 
London  itself,  instead  of  covering  whoN 
counties  with  its  wilderness  of  bricks,  was 
then  of  modest  dimensions,  hemmed  la 
with  a  chain  of  flelds  which  separated  it 
from  such  little  hamlets  ns  IslingtOBi 
IToxton,  and  Stepney.  What  ore  now 
large  manufacturing  towns,  were  aa  ¥0l 
i  little  more  than  overgrown  viUagefl|  dmr 
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ed  by  sweet  pastures  and  shady  lanes, 
and  intei*sccted  by  pure  brook  or  fish-full 
river  —  too  soon,  alas !  to  be  dyed  to  a 
poisonous  and  unseemly  black. 

But  when  every  allowance  is  made, 
and  every  caution  against  exaggeration 
is  duly  observed,  it  still  is  very  evident 
that— lin  its  moral  aspect,  at  all  events — a 
mighty  change  for  the  better  has  passed 
over  this  land  of  ours.  In  the  large 
towns,  for  instance,  and  preeminently  m 
London,  a  hundred  years  ago,  no  female 
could  walk  the  streets  by  herself,  even  in 
broad  daylight,  without  great  danger  of 
receiving  the  grossest  insults — and  that 
not  so  much  at  the  hand  of  some  brawny 
porter  or  lusty  waterman,  as  from  those 
who  enjoyed  the  title  of  "  gentlemen." 
When  evening  closed  in  upon  the  narrow 
straggling  thoroughfares,  happy  was  the 
man  who  had  no  call  to  go  about  on  foot : 
for,  what  with  the  twinkling  uncertainty 
of  the  oil-lamps,  the  rutty  ruggedness  of 
the  cobble-stone  pavement,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding drowsiness  of  the  watchmen,  he 
would  run  a  fair  risk  of  tumbling  head- 
long down  a  flifjht  of  unojuarded  cellar- 
steps,  being  knocked  on  the  head  by 
highwaymen,  or  coming  off  with  cropped 
ears  and  slit  nose  from  the  delicate  atten- 
tions of  some  bright  bevy  of  titled 
worthies,  who  were  infected  with  as 
strong  a  rage  for  leaving  each  his  cow- 
ardlv  mark  on  "  the  human  face  divine," 
as  that  which  possesses  a  pair  of  rustic 
lovers  for  "  carving"  their  "  passion  on 
the  bark"  of  some  old  oak,  or  cutting  the 
full  dimensions  of  their  four  feet  on  the 
leails  of  some  old  hall  or  tower.  A  curi- 
ous illustration  of  a  happily  extmct  free- 
dom of  manners  may  be  found  in  the  i^ict, 
that  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  last 
century  it  was  a  favorite  amusement  in 
"  well-regulated  "  families  for  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  seat  themselves 
at  the  top  of  a  broad  staircase,  and,  amidst 
uproarious  merriment,  to  shuffle  and  floun- 
der and  roll  themselves  down  the  steps, 
careless  alike  of  dress  and  decorum. 

So  marked  was  the  deterioration  of 
public  security  in  1753,  that  it  was 
thought  necessarv  to  call  attention  to  the 
matter  in  the  King's  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  in  a  passage  which  de- 
clared that  "  it  was  with  the  utmost  re- 
gret he  observed  that  the  crimes  of  rob- 
bery and  murder  were  of  late  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished."  The  state  of 
the   prisons   was    still    abominable;    for 
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Howard,  at  the  period  we  are  treating 
of,  had  as  yet  scarcely  begim  his  tour  or 
mercy,  having  himself  but  recently  been 
delivered  from  that  sharp  taste  of  bond- 
age which  gave  him  to  his  life's  end  such 
a  blessed  fellow-feeling  with  "  all  prisoners 
and  captives."  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  barbarous  punishments  which  were 
still  in  force,  when  we  find  that  not  only 
were  the  ducking-stool  and  the  pillory  in 
frequent  request,  but  in  1 765  a  servant- 
girl  of  eighteen  was  judicially  burnt  to 
death  for  the  murder  of  her  mistress. 

No  feature  of  the  times  is  more  charac- 
teristic than  the  election  rows  and  riots. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  middle  classes  did 
not  and  could  not  choose  their  so-called 
representatives.  A  court  nominee,  or  the 
aspiring,  and  sometimes  talented,  protegi 
of  a  nobleman,  had  the  best  chance  of 
winning  the  day,  and  the  questionable 
enjoyment  of  being  carried  aloft  in  a 
chair  on  the  shoulders  of  a  posse  of 
drunken  but  "true-blue"  electors.  The 
popular  part  in  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  consisted  in  killing  the  tedium 
of  the  many  days'  polling  by  fierce  skir- 
mishes with  the  mob  of  the  opposite 
colors,  skillful  maneuvers  to  waylay,  kid- 
nap, and  intoxicate  or  imprison  obnoxious 
voters,  and  promiscuous  pelting  of  all 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  appear  on  the 
hustings.  This,  however,  was  merely  an 
elephantine  gambol.  The  affair  became 
more  serious  when,  for  want  of  the  safety- 
valve  provided  by  subsequent  legislation, 
the  body  politic  burst  into  riots,  and  Lon- 
don or  Leeds  wore  for  days  the  ghastly 
aspect  of  a  city  in  revolution. 

The  state  of  religion  was  unquestionably- 
low  and  languishing.  Alike  in  the  Estab- 
lishment and  among  the  Dissenters,  Arian- 
ism  and  its  natural  ally  Deism,  had  abun- 
dance of  adherents.  The  Church  parson 
in  country  parts  lived,  generally,  the  life 
of  a  farmer  and  sportsman — stacking  his 
wheat,  following  the  hounds,  and  taking 
particular  notice  of  the  pigs  of  his  parish- 
ioners. In  towns  the  clergyman  usually 
passed  a  good  deal  of  his  time  at  card- 
tables,  talked  scandal  at  very  miscellane- 
ous tea-parties,  and  acted  as  lackey  at 
the  breakfast-in-bed,  of  any  fashionable 
lady  who  chose  to  patronize  him.  Should, 
however,  some  intinerant  Evangelist 
chance  to  trespass  within  the  bounds  of 
his  parbh  or  "cure  of  souls,"  then,  in 
town  or  in  country,  all  his  priestly  ener- 
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gies  were  aroused  to  full  muscular  vitality, 
and,  to  preserve  his  flock  from  the  con- 
tagion of  Gospel  preachhig,  ho  would 
bribe  the  mob  with  pots  of  beer,  to  pelt 
the  intruder  with  stones  none  of  the 
Bniullest,  or  to  souse  liim  in  the  nearest 
horse-pond.  The  average  Dissenting  min- 
ister was  of  a  quieter  turn  —  dabbled  in 
scientific  experiments,  WTotc  essays  in  the 
dull  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  with  gen- 
tle voice  and  cautious  manner  delivered 
from  tlio  pulpit  exceedingly  watery  moral 
treatises  to  a  very  select  and  sleepy  con- 
gretration. 

There  were,  however — fortunately  for 
this  kingdom  and  for  the  world  —  a  few 
men  of  another  spirit,  whose  mighty  zeal 
and  unrelaxin<j  efforts  were  alreadv  tell- 
ing  powerfully  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people.  First  and  foremost  was  the  great 
Reformer  of  the  eighteenth  century  — 
John  Wesley,  a  man  of  sincorest  piety, 
of  undaunted  courage,  and  of  such  varied 
talent  and  active  habits  as  would  have 
insured  him  signal  success  in  any  profes- 
sion to  which  he  might  have  devoted 
himself.  His  Journals  —  charming  in 
style  and  rich  in  matter — show  us  what 
i)lace  he  mi<jht  have  taken  in  secular 
literature,  if  he  had  cared  to  leave  the 
pulpit  for  the  pen ;  his  keen  eye,  pleni- 
tude of  resource,  and  undaunted  spirit 
would  have  fitted  him  to  be  the  great 
engineer  or  sanatory  reformer  of  the  age ; 
and  his  sound  juilgment  and  peculiar 
ability  in  government  miglit  have  saved 
to  England  her  American  Colonies,  spite 
of  the  sturdy  stupidity  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  sullen  stubbornness  of  the  minis- 
ter. But  by  devoting  himself  to  that 
honorable  work  to  which  God  had  spe- 
cially called  him,  he  was  doing  mote  for 
the  England  of  that  day  and  of  our  day 
than  if  he  had  beaten  a  Johnson  or  a 
Gray  on  their  own  ground,  or  had 
eclipsed  the  fame  of  a  Walpole  or  a  Pitt 
in  the  management  of  public  affiirs. 

But  he,  though  a  host  in  himself,  was 
not  alone.  Besides  his  brother  Charles, 
the  hymnist  of  the  century  and  of  all 
future  time,  there  was  the  fiery  AVhite- 
field,  whose  thrilling  elorpience  told  with 
lasling  effect  on  many  a  mighty  multi- 
tude. True,  for  want  of  the  system  and 
order  of  his  co-Evanjjelist,  he  left  behind  i 
him  but  few  tangible  results  in  separate 
and  substantial  clmrches  and  congrega- 
tions: yet  imperishable  traces  of  his  min- 
istry may  be  found  in  the  national  life  of 


England  and  of  America.  And  let  us 
not  forget  that  "honorable  woman," 
Lady  Huntingdon,  who,  with  many  faolta 
of  temper  and  much  frailty  of  judgment, 
.was  used  by  Divine  Providence  as  the 
center  and  mainspring  of  much  good  in 
high  life  and  low,  both  within  and  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  Establishment. 
So,  in  counteraction  of  the  pestilence 
that  was  fostered  in  "  Beer  Street "  and 
"  Gin  Lane,"  in  stern  oppostion  to  the 
flaunting  vice  of  Ranelagh  and  Yanxhall, 
and  in  warm  sympathy  with  whatever 
was  soimd  and  wholesome  in  the  clerical 
and  political  worlds,  there  grew  up  a 
mighty  influence,  which,  in  its  amelio- 
rating effects  upon  the  nation,  can  not  be 
ignored  by  the  historian,  however  he 
may  profess  to  sigh  for  the  rough  jolHtieB 
and  loose  morality  of  a  bundreci  yean 
ago.  Early  in  the  winter  morning,  there 
might  then  be  seen,  trudc^ng  through  the 
mud  of  Moorflelds  or  the  rugged  lanei 
of  Kingswood,  many  a  poor  wayfarer 
who  had  been  rescued  from  the  bull-rinff 
or  the  cock-j)it,  or  still  worse  hamits  of 
vice,  and  who  was  picking  his  darksome 
road  to  some  plain  factory-like  building, 
where  a  preacher  in  earnest  would  en- 
deavor to  enlighten  and  cheer  hiA  neirlr 
awakened  soul.  At  mid-day,  on  the  wilJ 
moors  of  Cornwall  might  often  be  found 
a  crowd  of  anxious  faces  upturned  to  the 
weather-beaten  Evangelist,  who,  perched 
on  sonic  gray  rock,  was  warning  hii 
hearers  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
And  at  night,  in  many  an  upper  room  of 
towns  of  England,  mi^ht  bo  discovered 
goodly  companies  of  holy  men  and 
women,  gathered  together  to  unite  in 
fervent  prayer  and  the  artless  relatioB 
of  Christian  experience. 

Tlie  times  of  which  we  arc  writing  haTS 
not  generally  been  acc/Ountcd  the  veiy 
brightest  period  of  English  literatnrei 
Still  they  could  boast  a  fair  share  of  poeti 
and  prose-writers  of  more  than  common 
ability.  At  the  head  of  these  stands  the 
burly  figure  of  sturdy  Samuel  Johnson, 
who,  at  the  death  of  George  IL,  was  id- 
vanced  in  years  and  had  won  his  lanrell 
in  various  fields  of  authorship.  Hsnj 
years  before  —  having  demonstrated  Ins 
industry  by  undergoing  the  drudgeriei 
of  magazine  work,  and  his  strength  of 
imagination  by  inventing  reports  of  pi^ 
liamentary  debates,  which  probablyi  m 
many  instances,  surpassed  tne  real  onoi 
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in  oratorio  power — he  had  stamped  him- 
self a  sterling  poet  by  his  London  and 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  The  Ham- 
hler^  and  more  recently  i\iQ-Idler^  had 
proved  his  talent  as  an  essayist ;  and  his 
great  Dictionary — which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rapid  advance  of  linguistic  science 
since  his  day,  must  from  its  racy  explana- 
tions and  rich  illustrations,  ever  hold 
prime  rank  as  an  English  classic  —  had 
borne  lasting  witness  to  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  reading.  Poor  Goldsmith 
had  returned  from  his  continental  ram- 
blings,  and,  struggling  with  debt  and  dif- 
ficulty, had  enlightened  the  world  with 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Po- 
lite Literature  in  Europe^  but  had  yet  to 
produce  those  exquisite  pieces,  The  Trav- 
eler and  T7ie  Deserted  Village,  with  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray  had  published  his  celebrated  Elegy, 
and  some  other  poems,  a  few  years  before ; 
and  having  declined  the  honors  of  the 
laureateship,  had  not  as  yet  been  success- 
ful in  gaining  the  suitable  post  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge. 
Yotmg  was  still  alive ;  and,  though  verg- 
ing on  four-score,  soon  afterwards  ob- 
tamed  a  tardy  piece  of  preferment,  in 
being  made  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales.  Cowper, 
as  yet  undistinguished,  was  enjoying  the 
dangerous  society  of  his  friends  of  the 
Nonsense  Club,  and  contributing  occa- 
sional papers  to  the  Connoisseur  and  the 
St,  Jatnes^s  Chronicle,  whilst  his  little 
patrimony  was  fiist  sinking  away,  and  the 
deepest  depression  was  about  to  over- 
whelm his  soul  for  a  season.  Churchhill 
— a  man  of  Drydenic  strength  of  utter- 
ance— was  now  busy  in  his  attendance  at 
the  theaters,  in  order  to  produce  the 
Rosciad ;  a  poem  in  the  reception  of 
which  we  have  a  gauge  of  the  taste  of 
the  reading  public  of  that  day ;  for  it  at 
once  attained  a  popularity  which  had  been 
denied  to  the  finest  productions  of  Gray 
and  Akenside,  while  poor  Collins's  choice 

Odes  lay  buried  in  dust  and  neglect  in 
the  warehouse  of  their  publisher.  Hume 
had  already  published  the  greater  part 
of  his  history  of  England ;  and  Robertson 
had  just  won  wealth  and  fame  by  his  his- 
tory of  Scotland. 

The  men  of  that  day  seem  to  have  been 
afraid  neither  of  a  large  book  nor  of  a  long 
one.  Poets  published  in  portly  quarto, 
and  in  a  good  bold  type,  which  by  con- 
trast appears  doubly  pleasant  to  the  jaded 


eyes  of  this  small-print  and  many-columned 
generation.  The  booksellers,  too — worthy 
men  !  were  not  afraid  of  a  work  in  a  score 
or  two  of  volumes.  In  fact,  as  country 
gentlemen  and  retiring  tradesmen  oflen 
ordered  their  libraries  by  the  yard — the 
genus  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  —  it  was 
convenient  to  have  a  good  series  of  sub- 
stantial volumes  that  would  fill  a  hand- 
some shelf  with  a  regiment  of  gay  uni- 
forms. Of  such  a  class  was  the  Univer- 
sal History,  which  was  completed  about 
the  year  1766,  and  ran  through  some 
twenty-one  tomes  of  ancient,  and  forty- 
four  of  modern,  history.  Its  compilei-s 
were  as  curiously  assorted  as  the  nations 
whom  they  undertook  to  immortalize: 
for  among  them  are  found  the  names 
of  George  Sale,  Archibald  Bower,  and 
George  Psalmanazar  —  a  notable  trio — 
joined  with  a  few  more  respectable  hacks, 
and  headed  by  one  man  of  genius — the 
facile  Goldsmith,  who  received,  for  his 
preface  to  the  whole  work,  the  munificent 
sum  of  three  guineas. 

It  was  also  an  age  of  magazines  and  re- 
views ;  but  though  these  pctssetemps  were 
then  in  the  very  spring  of  their  days,  we 
can  not  affirm  that  they  are  redolent  with 
remarkable  sweetness  or  freshness.  Let 
us  take  the  most  ancient  of  them — the  old 
Genthman^s  Magazine — and  examine  the 
bill  of  fare  for  October,  1760.  We  find 
its  first  and  leading  article  to  be  a  jumble 
of  details  and  opinions  as  to  the  murder 
of  a  young  female  in  very  doubtful  com- 
pany ;  followed,  amongst  other  things,  by 
remarks  on  the  precariousness  of  health 
in  old  men,  on  Handel's  Memoirs,  on  the 
skeleton  of  an  alligator — with  a  recipe, 
modestly  asserted  to  be  "  next  to  infalli- 
ble," for  the  ague  —an  account  (by  John- 
son) of  "a  defense"  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  (Ty tier's,  we  may  presume;  but 
our  forefathers  were  fond  of  a  little  mys- 
tery,) a  memorial  of  the  King  of  Poland 
— a  letter  about  a  wonderful  yew-tree — 
an  account  of  the  taking  of  Montreal — 
communications  on  the  staple  topic  of 
mad  dogs  —  a  dialogue  respecting  Her- 
vey's  works — an  epitome  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  etc.  etc. ;  this  cari- 
ous farrago  being  completed  with  some 
tawdry  verses  on  ladies  bathing  at  Mar- 
gate, etc.,  and  the  usual  Historical  Chron- 
icle and  Lists.  The  tendency  of  the  whole 
can  scarcely  have  been  to  edification  ;  but 
the  Magazine  was  evidently  got  up  on  the 
principle  which  actuates  so  many  editors 
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of  our  own  enliirhtcncil  times — to  try  to 
suit  every  palate  ;  and  palates  tlien  were 
not  of  the  very  nicest. 

In  tlio  scanty  enumeration  of  authors 
whicli  we  have  ,c:iven  above,  many  names 
of  mark  are  omitted  ;  but  it  will  servo  to 
sliow  that  the  republic  of  letters  was  even 
then  clieered  by  the  splendor  of  not  a 
few  choice  luminaries — some  just  visible 
above  the  horizon,  some  at  the  zenith  of 
their  powers  and  fame,  and  some  rapidly 
descending  to  the  darkness  of  death.  The 
brilliancy  of  many  of  these,  it  is  true,  has 
been  overpowered  and  eclipsed  to  our 
view  by  those  "  bricfht  particular"  stars 
wliose  ri'^e  mav  be  dated  from  the  era  of 
the  Frencli  Revolution,  when  the  ten-ible 
excitement  of  the  times  caused  our  fathers 
to  shake  off  much  of  the  stascnation  from 
their  lives  and  of  the  powder  from  their 
hair,  and  roused  into  mighty  expression 
the  genius  latent  in  men  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  "  mute "  and  "  in- 
glorious." But,  though  our  forefathers 
had  to  put  up  with  news])apers  of  a  very 
inferior  quality — with  exceedingly  prosy 
works  of  fiction,  wdiose  dullness  was  not 
always  compensated  by  purity  of  morals 
— with  wretched  woodcuts  and  miserably 
daubed  caricatures  —  and  with  maps  in 
which  vigor  of  imagination  is  more  ai> 
parent  than  any  near  approach  to  accura- 
cy ;  yet,  then  as  now,  England  took  hicfh 
literary  rank  among  the  nations.  The 
brightest  era  of  French  literature  was  al- 
ready past,  and  poetry  was  being  super- 
seded by  treatises  on  government  and  po- 
litical economv ;  Italv  was  almost  dumb, 
and  Germany  was  but  just  finding  her 
tongue ;  so  that  a  people  who  could  boast 
of  a  Johnson  and  a  Goldsmith,  a  Young 
and  a  Gray,  needed  not  to  fear  compari- 
son with  any  folk  in  Europe. 

In  the  fine  arts,  two  thorough  masters 
of  their  craft  were  now  exercising  their 
hiijhest  skill — ^^Villiam  Ilofjarth,  the  jrrcat 
father  of  caricature,  in  its  most  telling  and 
instructive  effects;  .and  Joshua  Heynolds, 
the  founder  of  the  English  school  of  ])or- 
traiture,  and  the  friend  an«l  host  of  John- 
son and  Burke  and  many  another  man  of 
genius.  In  music,  too,  England  had  hon- 
ored herself  by  honoring  and  adopting 
Handel,  and  by  giving  his  bones  a  rest- 
ing-place in  Westminister  Abbey ;  and 
A  rue  and  Boycn  were  showing,  in  friendly 
rivalry  and  differing  styles  of  composition, 
that  our  own  home-born  Purcell  was  not 
without  some  worthy  successors. 


Statesmanship,  one  hundred  ycarfi  ago, 
was  not  of  the  purest  quality.  The  House 
of  Commons,  though  it  then  contiuned  a 
greater  number  of  able  politicians  and 
brilliant  speakers  than  it  does  now,  was  a 
thoroughly  venal  assembly.  Almost  every 
member  had  his  price;  and  most  of  them 
were  paid  it  by  that  shuffling  old  jobber, 
the  Diike  of  Newcastle ;  in  whose  hands, 
and  in  those  of  a  few  congenial  peers,  lay 
the  principal  part  of  the  representation. 
Indeed,  so  carefully  were  all  the  avenues 
to  Parliament  closed  against  condidates 
obnoxious  to  the  Duke,  that,  on  Pitrs  ac- 
cession to  office  in  1757,  he,  the  one  true 
statesman  of  the  day,  had  grcit  difficulty 
in  getting  returned  for  any  place.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  convenient-,  though  strange, 
conjunction,  when  the  Great  Commoner 
took  office  in  alliance  with  this  notoriom 
paymaster  of  Parliament.  For,  while  the 
latter  kept  the  purse  and  the  horoaghs, 
and  made  up  majorities  to  order,  the 
former  had,  for  a  few  years,  free  scope 
for  his  daring  genius,  and,  by  virtue  ot 
his  colleague's  whipping  ana  coaxini;, 
could  lead  any  where  the  House  which, 
so  long  as  he  sat  on  the  penniless  bench 
of  opposition,  had  remained  unmoved  by 
his  most  impassioned  declamation. 

Mr.  Massey  does  ample  justice  to  the 
character  and  talents  of  the  great  minii- 
ter,  to  whose  undaunted  courage  and  con- 
tagious energy  England  owed  as  well  the 
renovated  activity  and  glorions  successes 
of  her  forces  by  sea  and  by  land,  which 
brightened  the  latter  days  of  Groorge  the 
Secon.d's  reign — as  the  resumption  of  her 
rightful  place  as  a  first-rate  power,  which 
had  been  won  for  her,  once  and  again,  by 
Elizabeth,  and  Cromwell,  and  William 
III.,  and  had  been  lost  by  the  dissolute 
race  of  Stuarts  and  the  blundering^  Houia 
of  Hanover. 

The  following  extract,  however,  wiD 
serve  to  show  that,  with  all  his  admintkNi 
of  Pitt,  Ml'.  Massey  is  fully  alive  to  the 
defects  which  preserved  this  eminent  man 
from  any  danger  of  being  regarded  by  Iw 
untoward  contemporaries  as  that  perfect 
example  of  a  statesman,  of  whica  thej 
stood  in  so  much  need. 

"  Pitt's  character  had  many  &n1ti,  and  OM 
above  all,  which  is  hardly  consistent  witii  tmi 
greatDcss.  A  vile  affectation  prevaded  his  wboli 
conduct,  and  marred  his  real  virtocB.  Co^ 
tempt  of  pelf  was  ono  of  tiie  tnuta  which  &. 
tinguished  him  in  a  corrupt  and  venal  age.  Byl 
not  content  with  foregoing  official  poriqaisllil 
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which  would  have  made  his  fortune,  and  appro-  that  a  really  good  orator  is  listened  to 

priating  only  the  siilary  which  was  his  due,  he  with  as  much  delight,  and  excites  as  much 

must  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  enthusiasm,  as  at  any  former  period  of 

vaunt  in  tra;;ic  style  bow  *  those  hands  were  ^^^^  y^.  g^^^j,  ^;^   ^^^        ^^   ^^  ^^ 

clean.      On  resij^mng  office  after  his  first  great  "^  •      ^u  s.         *-.        cr  ^ 

administration,  he  ^uld  not  retire  with   his  ^^^  ®^'^"^*»   *^«  P^^«^"^   matter-of-fact 

fame,  but  mtist  convert  a  situation  full  of  digni-  House  of  Commons ;  and  we  are  glad  to 

ty  and  interest  into  a  vulgar  scene  by  the  osten-  find  ourselves  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 

tatious  sale  of  his  state  equipages.  to  a  certain  extent,  by  Mr.  Massey's  long 

"  Sometimes,  to  produce  an  effect,  he  would  experience  in  that  assembly, 
seclude   himself  from   public  business    giving        u^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  p^^^. 

rare  audience  to  a  colleague,  or  some  dignified  disgusted  at  this  waste  of  time  in  useless 

emissary  of  the  Court.     Then,  aft-.r  due  attend-  ^^^^       -^  j^^^^^j  ^  ^^    ^^  ^^^^^^  altogether 

ance,  the  doors  were  thrown    open,  and  t^je  as  an  obstruction  to publi?  business.     Neman's 

visitor  was  ushered  into  a  chamber,  carefully  ^^^  .^  .^  ^j^  ^^/         ^^^t^^  ^    ^  ^^^^ 

prepared   where  the  Great  Commoner  himself  ^^^  j^  ^,^^  ^^^^,^  ^^      ^.^.^.^^  ^   /  calculated 
sat  with  the  robe  of  sickness  artfully  disposed  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j.  ^  ^^^^  ^  .^  ^    ^ 

a^o^nd   him.      Occasionally    after  a  long  ah-  ^^  ^^^^^  propositions  are  admitted,  it  does  not 

sence,  he  would  go  down  to  the  House  in  an  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^^  ^^  ^^^^^   ^     j^  y^ 

imposi ng  panoply  of  gout,  make  a  great  speech,  dispensed  with  in  the  British  Parliament     The 

ana  wiiuuraw.  debates  of  both  Houses  are  eagerly  read  through- 

"At  a  later  period,  he  affected  almost  regal  out  the  country;  and  many  a  speech  which  no- 
state.  Ilia  colleagues  in  office,  including  mem-  body  listened  to  but  a  reporter,  is  perused  by 
hers  of  the  great  nobility,  were  expected  to  thousands  out  of  doors.  The  speeches  of  those 
wait  upon  him ;  at  one  time  he  did  not  even  members  who  derive  authority  from  office,  or 
deign  to  grant  them  audience,  and  went  so  far  from  their  general  reputation,  are  sure  to  be 
as  to  talk  of  communicating  his  policy  to  the  considered  and  canvassed  hv  the  public  with 
House  of  Commons  through  a  special  agent  of  the  greatest  attention  and  interest  From  the 
his  own,  unconnected  with  the  responsible  consideration  of  the  parliamentary  debates  by 
Government  I'he  under-sccretaries  of  his  de-  every  class  of  the  community,  giving  rise  as 
partment,  men  of  considcra'»le  official  position,  they  do  to  innumerable  other  debates  in  every 
and  sometimes  proximate  ministers,  were  ex-  haunt  of  business  or  pleasure— in  every  club, 
pected  to  remain  standing  in  his  presence,  at  every  market-room,  at  the  dinner-table,  in  the 
When  he  went  abroad,  he  was  attended  by  a  ball-room,  in  the  beer-shop,  at  the  cover  side, 
great  retinue  ;  when  he  stopped  at  an  inn,  he  at  the  corners  of  the  street,  in  every  family  cir- 
required  all  the  servants  of  the  establishment  to  cle— from  this  manifold  discussion,  public  opin- 
wear  hi.s  livery.  ion  is  to  a  great  extent  formed,  and  re-acts  upon 

"  Yet  all  tliis  pride  tumbled  into  the  dust  be-  Parliament  itself.     It  is  not  true,  however,  that 

fore  royalty.     His  reverence  for  the  sovereign  debate  does  not  immediately  influence  the  vote, 

was  Orientivl  rather  than  English.     After  every  Even  on  occasions  when  the  fate  of  a  Cabinet 

allowance  ft)r  the  exaggeration  of  his  style,  it  is  is  to  be  decided,  and  eac|j  party  musters  all  its 

still  unpleasant  to  witness  the  self-abasement  of  strength,  some  stragglers  there  are  who  address 

such  a  spirit  before  George  the  Second  and  his  themselves  only  to  the  merits  of  the  particular 

Bucce-ssor.      *The  weight  of  irremovable  royal  qustion  upon  which  the  battle  is  fought,  and 

displeasure,'  siid  he,   *is  a  load  too  great  to  reserve  their  decision  until  they  have  heard  the 

move  under;  it  must  crush  any  man;  it  has  arguments  on   either  side.      Those  uncertain 

sunk  and  broke  me.     I  succumb,  and  wish  for  votes  frequently  turn  the  scale.     The  general 

nothing  but  a  decent  and  innocent  retreat'     At  business  of  Parliament  is  materially  affected  by 

the   time   vvhen    Pitt  indited    these  shameful  the  course  of  debate,  and  frequently  by  particu- 

words,  he  was  the  most  considerable  man  in  lar  speeches.     This  independent  action  of  the 

England,  and  on  the  eve  of  an  administration  House  of  Commons,  which  is  of  recent  growth, 

that  carried  tlie  power  and  glory  of  England  to  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  increased  frec- 

a  bight  which  it  had  never  approached  since  dom  and  purity  of  election.     A  member  who 

the  days  of  the  Protector." —  Massei/'s  History,  is  returned  by  the  nomination  of  one  or  more 

vol.  i.  pp.  7-0.  great  proprietors  follows,  as  of  course,  his  party 

or  his  patron.     A  man  who  has  purchased  his 

The  tradrtion  of  the  wonderful  oratory  seat  has  commonly  some  personal   object  in 

and  perfect  j^esture  of  this  able  statesman  view,  and  can  be  accounted  for  accordingly  in 

sccniis  entirely  to  overshadow  the  fame  of  an  estimate  of  the  effective  strength  of  a  Gov- 

more  reojiit  parliamentary  speakers.     In-  cmment  or  an  Opposition.    But  the  representft- 

deed,  it  has  often  baen  a  question  in  our  ^1^®  .^*^?  ^^  *^"  ^1*^®"  V,.^***  *°^  ^^^^ 

own  day,  whether  we,  as  a  people,  are  ns  ^*^^^T  *«  ?f ^^^"^  •^^^^^^^^  to  either  party ;  and, 

.•ui       I-  ^u     -a  *^  r  *  1  except,  perhaps,  on  some  cardinal  points,  is  free 

susceptible  of  the  influence  of  eloquence  and  Willing  to  act  as  his  own  judgment,  or  any 

as  oar  predecessors  were.     Our  own  con-  accidental  influence,  may  direct  him."— Vol.  t 

viction  is,  that  we  are  even  more  so ;  and  pp.  550-552. 
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Those  extracts  will  serve  as  Bamplcs  of 
Mr.  Massey's  style.  Any  examination  of 
his  views  as  to  the  character  of  George 
III.,  and  his  narrative  of  the  events  of  his 
long  reign,  must  be  left  for  a  future  oi>- 
port unity.  Our  object  has  been  simply  to 
present  a  slight  sketch  of  the  state  of 
England  at  the  accession  of  that  monarch, 
when  Quebec  had  been  taken,  Conflans's 
fleet  had  been  demolished,  the  great  Pitt 
was  in  power ;  when  religion  was  reviv- 
ing, literature  improving,  and  a  more  ac- 
tive phase  of  manufactui-ing  energy  and 
invention  was  beginning  to  dawn.  We 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  by  say- 
ing, that  tliough  we  differ  from  Mr.  Mas- 
8ey  on  many  points,  (as,  indeed,  he  often 
differs  from  himself,)  he  has  our  hearty 
thanks  for  these  installments  of  a  work 
which  we  trust  ho  will  be  spared  to  finish; 
ovincing    as    they    do     a    statesmanlike 


breadth  of  thought  and  freedom  from 
party  prejudice,  which  might  scarcelyhATe 
been  anticipated  in  one  who  has  mingled 
much  in  the  political  combats  of  the  day. 
Wo  commend  his  volumes  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  and  the  politician :  but 
at  the  same  time  we  advise  every  young 
man  who  has  access  to  a  well  stored  libra* 
ry,  or  who  has  the  opportunity  of  forming 
a  collection  of  books  in  aocordance  wilS 
his  own  tastes,  to  search  oat  the  isdafted 
facts  of  our  history  from  old  files  of  newi- 

f>apors  and  batches  of  magazines,  from  the 
umber  of  the  bookstalls  and  the  siipem- 
nuated  volumes  of  the  topmost  shd^— Co 
classify  them  and  reason  on  them  for  him- 
self, aided  by  the  illustrative  reminb- 
ccnces  of  aged  friends — ^and  so  to  gain  a 
more  accurate  and  permanent  notion  of  the 
growth  and  vicissitudes  of  this  kingdom 
than  can  bo  acquired  in  any  other  way. 


From    the     Dublin   UnlTeraity    ICagailne. 


VONVED   THE   DANE-COUNT   OF   ELSINORE 


CUAPTER   XX. 
ms  COMMANDANT  VISITS   LARS  TONTKD. 

The  forenoon  of  Thursday  —  that  is  to 
say,  less  than  twenty-four  hours  prior  to 
the  time  fixed  for  his  appearance  on  the 
terrible  platform  in  Kongens  Nytorv  — 
Lars  Vonved  was  calmly  reclined  on  the 
broad    oaken    bench,    his    back    restini;  I 
against  the  wall,  and  his  head  supported ; 
by  his  right  hand,  the  elbow  being  raised  j 
by  the  hard  leathern  pillow.     This  posi- ; 
tion  was  obviously  the  most  easy  he  could 
assume,  as  it  enabled  him  to  dispose  of 
the  ponderous  fetters  which  clasped  his 
limbs  in  a  way  that  rendered  him  as  little 
inci)nvenienco  by  their  weight  and  press- 
ure as  possible.     The  flesh-wounds  he  had 
received  on  the  fatal  night  of  his  capture 
were  already  quite  healed,  thanks  to  his 
good  constitution  and  the  purity  of  his 
bltiod.      Several   times  had   he   received , 
wounds  which  would  have  proved  danger- 


ous to  many  men,  but  they  iavamUy 
healed  kindly,  for  his  temperate  mamer 
of  living  and  ceaseless  activity  kept  Us 
iron  frame  in  perfect  health. 

To  look  at  the  countenance  of  this  im- 
penetrable man  none  would  have  imagiaed 
him  to  be  conscious  that  he  was  doomed 
to  shortly  suffer  a  horrible  and  ignomiu- 
ous  death  in  atonement  to  the  outnged 
laws  of  his  country.  There  he  wa%  wt 
closed  by  the  pitiless  walla  of  a  danjpm 
whehce  escape  was  literally  impoMifali^ 
and  yet  he  reclined  his  fettered  limbi  oa 
the  cold  bench  as  calmly,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance as  carelessly,  as  though  it  wen 
a  soil  couch  in  the  cabin  of  hh  own  akor 
nert.  His  fair  and  gentle  fealnrea  wm 
placid  as  ever;  not  a  line  in  them  h^ 
tokened  anguish,  nor  even  anxiety ; 


could  they  be  said  to  express  any  dinaflfc 
emotion  or  feeling  whatever,  uofess  a  fo 
tive  smile  playing  around  the  line,  and  thi 
occasional  gleam  of  his  keen  Uuie  ejm  ai 
they  gazed  towards  the  irou-staddod  doeTi 
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indicated  cnriosity  and  expectation  of 
some  sort.  Tlie  heavy  steps  of  the  senti- 
nels pacing  the  pavement  of  the  corridor 
were  only  very  faintly  heard  by  him,  even 
when  they  approached  close  to  the  mas- 
sive door.  When,  however,  he  could  hear 
them,  or  the  clang  of  their  arms,  with  un- 
usual distinctness,  he  gazed  so  earnestly  as 
to  prove  that  he  expected  a  visitor.  And 
who  could  that  visitor  be  ?  Not  his  de- 
voted wife  —  the  only  friend  permitted  to 
visit  him,  and  probably  the  only  one  who 
would  have  dared  to  do  so  even  if  permis- 
sion could  have  been  obtained — for  when 
she  bade  him  adieu  on  the  previous  night, 
it  was  with  the  understandinsj  that  she 
would  come  again  for  the  last  time  to- 
wards midnight  on  Thursday.  It  was  not 
Amalia,  therefore,  whose  presence  he 
awaited,  nor  was  it  a  friend,  nor  a  person 
whom  he  had  ever  before  seen.  Who 
could  it  be  ? 

TuK  Headsman  op  CoPENHAGEffl 

Early  that  morning  Vonved  had  re- 
quested to  see  General  Poulsen,  the  Com- 
mandant of  Citadellet  Frederikshavn,  and 
when  that  high  functionary  promptly  visit- 
ed him,  he  said  he  had  a  pai'ticular  favor 
to  ask.  The  General,  with  unusual  good- 
humor,  replied  that  he  would  willingly 
grant  it,  provided  it  was  within  the  sphere 
of  his  duties.  Vonved  then  demanded 
that  his  intended  executioner,  the  Heads- 
man of  Copenhagen,  should  be  permitted 
to  visit  him  in  his  cell,  as  he  wished,  he 
said,  to  have  a  private  interview  with  that 
personage. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  General,  in  an  accent 
of  mingled  surprise  and  pity ;  "  believe 
me,  prisoner,  you  will  see  the  Headsman 
quite  soon  enough  without  a  private  in- 
terview !" 

But  Vonved  still  urged  his  desire,  and 
after  a  brief  deliberation,  the  General  con- 
sented. Havintr  obtained  thus  much.  Von- 
ved  ventured  a  further  request,  which  was 
so  extraordinary  that  it  startled  the  Com- 
mandant, and  made  him  shudder,  for  the 
condemned  actually  required  that  the 
Headsman  should  bring  with  him  the 
hideous  instruments  of  his  fearful  office, 
and  exhibit  them. 

The  Commandant  shook  his  head,  and 
looked  penetratively  at  Vonved.  The 
latter  instinctively  guessed  the  General's 
secret  thoughts,  and  said  with  a  smile : 

"'Tis  only  a  fancy  of  mine.  General 
Poulsen,  and  the  last  I  wbh  to  gratify. 
You  will  not  refuse  ?" 


"  A  fancy,"  murmured  the  General, 
nervously  twitching  at  his  sword-hilt,  and 
staring  fixedly  at  his  inexplicable  pri- 
soner ;  "  ay !  and  a  somewhat  peculiar 
one,  eh  ?" 

"  That  is  according  to  the  view  people 
may  take  of  it,  General,"  blandly  respond- 
ed Vonved. 

"  If,"  continued  the  General,  in  a  mus- 
ing, retrospective  tone,  "  if  such  a  request, 
albeit  very  unusual,  had  been  made  by  an 
ordinary  prisoner,  why,  I  might  have 
taken  it  into  consideration,  but ^" 

"  You  think  /  am  an  extraordinary 
one,  eh,  General  ?"  and  Vonved  softly 
launrhed. 

Even  the  grim  Commandant  smiled  at 
this,  and  drawing  forth  his  silver  snuff- 
box, he  thrice  tapped  the  lid,  and  as  he 
took  a  pinch,  nodded  an  eloquent  affirm- 
ative. 

"Well,"  resumed  Vonved,  "I'm  sure 
you  do  me  the  eminent  honor  to  treat  me 
as  such,"  glancing  significantly  at  his  fet- 
ters ;  "  but  why  refuse  my  last  fnend  to 
visit  me  ?" 

"  I  remember,"  replied  the  Command- 
ant, speaking  slowly  and  emphatically, 
"  that  when,  three  years  ago,  you  were 
awaiting  your  doom  in  Kronborg  at  Elsi- 
nore,  you  induced  Baron  Leutenberg  to 
permit  a  priest  to  visit  you,  and  the  result 
was " 


i( 


That  the  priest  and  I  exchanged  con- 
ditions !"  interrupted  Lars  Vonved,  with 
a  slight  chuckle  and  an  arch  look,  as 
though  the  reminiscence  afforded  him 
particular  gratification. 

"Precisely  so;  and  very  droll,  I  dare 
say.  Hah  !  by  the  Hammer  of  Thor !  but 
you  have  not  a  simple  Baron  Leutenberg 
to  deal  with  now !"  grimly  rejoined  the 
General. 

"  Ahis  !  no ;"  demurely  cried  Vonved, 
shaking  his  head  with  an  air  of  sad  acqui- 
escence. Then  he  briskly  added  :  "  Ah  ! 
that  poor  priest  was  as  innocent  as  a  babe, 
I  give  you  my  word.  General.  Self-pre- 
servation is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  I 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  deceive  him 
and  my  very  shrewd  and  watchful  guards. 
I  acted  by  instinct — that  was  all !" 

"  Instinct  I  ay,  at  the  expense  of  poor 
Baron  Leutenberg,  who  lost  his  command 
of  Kronborg,  and  was  disgraced  in  conse- 
quence!" dryly  remarked  the  General. 
"  Well  I  trust  me,  my  friend,  /  shall  not 
run  any  similar  risk  after  such  a  lesson  as 
that.    By  the  by,"  continued  he,  curious- 
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ly,  "did  your  escape  really  happen  as 
related  in  the  ballad  they  sing  about 
you  ?" 

"  It  did,  General.  But  surely  you  can 
not  imagine  that  I  am  such  an  idiot  as  to 
hope  to  escape  from  your  charge  by  re- 
])eating  the  scheme  with  the  Headsman 
instead  of  a  priest  for  a  sca])e-goat  ?" 

"  Tordner  og  lyner !"  ejaculated  the 
General,  twirling  his  huge  gray  mous- 
taches with  an  uneasy  air ;  "  who  can  tell 
what  you  hope,  or  what  you  expect,  or 
what  vou  can  or  can  not  do  ?  I  don't 
relish  the  responsibility  of  your  safe-keep- 
ing, I  can  tell  you,  and  I  shall  not  feel 

comfortable   until I  {\o\\\  wish  to 

hurt  your  feelings,  Captain  Vonved — but 
really,  until  you .  Ah !  you  compre- 
hend me,  I  am  sure  ?" 

"Until  I  am  led  forth  for  execution, 
you  would  say?"  composedly  answered 
Vonved,  not  a  muscle  of  his  features 
twitching,  as  he  thus  spake  of  his  fearful 
im]>ending  doom. 

The  Commandant  gravely  and  silently 
bowed. 

"  Well,  General,  you  will  not  have  to 
wait  long,  anil,  therefore,  I  once  more 
beg  you  will  humor  my  little  fancy." 

"  You  are  a  fearful  and  a  fearless  man  ;  j 
ay,  and  a  most  desperate  and  reckless 
man,  Captain  Vonved,"  thoughtfully  re- 
plietl  the  Commandant ;  "and  how  can  I 
conjecture  what  mad  scheme  you  have 
projected  ?" 

"  None  whatever.  You  surely  do  not 
imagine  I  wouM  bribe  the  IFcadsman  ?" 

"  You  can  not,  if  you  wovdd.  He  is 
impotent  to  aid  you  in  any  way.  lie  is 
as  much  a  ])risoner  as  yourself,  and  as 
clt)sely  watched." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  the  less  objec- 
tion to  my  privately  se(;ing  him." 

"  I  have  already  said  I  am  willing  for 
you  to  see  him,  an<l  to  converse  with  hhn 
as  much  as  you  desire,  but  w^hy  wish  to  \ 
see  his — his "  | 

"A  particular  fancy — an  impulse — no- j 
thing  more.  Come,  General  Poulsen,  let ; 
us  speak  frankly  and  sincerely !"  exclaimed 
Vonved,  suddenly  changing  his  noncha- 
lant bantering  tone  ;  and  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  hight,  despite  his  chains,  he 
spake  wiih  plaintive  energy:  "I  perfectly 
understand  your  doubts  and  not  unnatural 
suspiciuns,  but  I  give  you  my  word  of 

honor ah  !   do  not  smile,  ironically. 

General,  for  outlaw  :is  I  am,  and  doomed 
to  an  ignominious  death,  I  yet  defy  any 


living  being  lo  prove  that  I  ever  brake 
my  pledge  of  goo<l  faith !  I  Rolemnly  pro- 
mise you  that  I  contemplato  nothing  of 
the  kind  you  apprehend,  for  I  am  not  % 
madman.  I  do  not  even  wish  to  tonoh 
the  instruments  —  I  merely  desire  to  see 
them.  And  you  can  give  any  prirate 
orders  to  the  Headsman  you  think  proper.* 

"True,  lean;"  mused  the  Command- 
ant. "  Well,  well.  Captain  Vonved,  it  ia, 
as  you  say,  one  of  your  last  requests,  and 
I  seek  not  to  fathom  your  motive — and 
motive  of  some  sort  you  doubtless  have— 
for  such  a  very  extraordinary  fancy.  It 
shall  be  gratified,  however.  I  will  send 
the  IIe:ulsman  to  you  punctually  at  noon, 

and ,"  he  paused,  and   nodded  his 

head  emphatically — "if  his  presence,  and 
what  he  will  show  and  tell  you,  docs  not 
unman  vou,  nothing:  will !" 

"Thank  you, heartily.  General  Poulsen. 
I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness." 

"  Hammer  of  Thor !  your  memory  will 
not  long  be  burthened  with  that  or  any 
other  recollection !"  hastily  replied  the 
General  ;  and  ungracious  as  was  this 
speech,  and  bitter  as  was  its  terrible  allu- 
sion, the  stern,  yet  not  imfeeling,  old  Com' 
mandant  uttered  it  involuntarily,  .and  grew 
confused  and  vexed  at  himself  the  next 
instant,  when  he  suddenly  reflected  that 
it  might  imply  a  cruel  taunt.  So  lie  hasti* 
ly  nodded,  and  quitted  the  cell,  matter- 
ing :  "  What  a  man  !  Ilimmcl !  what  a 
man !" 

When  the  ponderous  door  had  again 
clanged  back,  and  Lars  Vonved  was  onoe 
more  in  solitude,  a  singular  smile  stole 
very  gradually  over  his  features,  and  ha 
stood  for  a  minute  or  two  immovable,  his 
head  bowed,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
huffo  flaficstone  at  his  feet. 

What  were  his  thoughts  ?  Wh.it  feel- 
ing could  it  be  which  suggested  that 
smile  of  secret  self-gratulation?  He  hid 
gained  his  point  with  the  Commandant — 
his  request  was  granted  —  but  what  was 
the  motire  of  that  request  ? 

The  smile  faded  away,  and  he  raised  hb 
head  and  glanced  quickly  around.  Twice 
or  thrice  his  lips  unclosed,  as  though  an 
ejaculation  was  on  the  point  of  ulteranoe^ 
and  his  keen  eyes  flashed  with  an  inexpB- 
cable  expression.  It  did  not  distinoly 
betoken  gladness,  nor  triumph,  nor  pride^ 
nor  scorn,  nor  disgust,  nor  contempt,  nor 
irony,  but  a  strange  admixtare,  as  it 
were,  of  all,  with  a  dashof  roguiah 
mont. 
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Then  he  glanced  at  his  manacles,  iiml  a. 
shoi-t,  bitter,  irrepressible  laugh  bui-st  fVom 
his  lips. 

"  Ila !  lia !  my  good  friend,  tho  Com- 
mandant," soliliqiiizcd  he,  speaking'  to 
himself  in  n  low  yet  clear  whi-par,  "  is  a 
wise  man — in  his  penpration.  He  swears 
by  tho  ILimmor  of  Tlior  that  I  can  not 
deceive  him  an  I  erewhlle   deceived  his 

£)or  simple  friend  Baron  Leiitciiberg. 
ars  Vonved  must  not  dream  of  esi-jipo 
now  he  is  in  charge  of  the  astnto  General 
Poulsen !  For  has  not  the  General  ini- 
murcil  him  in  the  innermost  dungeon  of 
Citiiilellcl  Fredcrikshavn?  And  arc  not 
watchful,  incorruptible  sentinels  posted  lit 
every  outlet  ?  And  is  not  the  Jooraed 
man  fi'tterod  in  every  limb?  Is  lienor, 
caged  like  a  wild  beast,  and  regarded  as 

Vonved  clanged  his  manacles  togelher 
with  a  liercc,  cinitamptuous  ejaculaiion  ;w 
he  uttered  the  last  sentience:  bat  tho  ue.vt, 
moment  he  gently  i-cs<imeil; 

"The  ol.l  General  only  doss  his  iluty, 
and  I  honor  liim  lor  it,  and  bear  him  no 
ill-will.  I  think  he  pities  mo,  too.  Ay, 
he  is  not  a  crnel  man;  he  is  otdy  sL'.'ni, 
anil  stolid,  and  — stupid  1  Ah!  well,  I 
have  done  with  him  now  —  he  has  served 
my  turn  !"  And  here  Vonved  oommana 
ed  swiftly  moving  to  and  fro  as  well  as  his 
fttlers  would  p;irmit,  ami  heavy  as  they 
were,  he  seemed  almost  unconscious  of 
their  existence  so  fir  as  their  mare  wsighl 
was  concerned  ;  but  ho  uttered  a  terrible 
cry  of  rage  when  hu  happened  to  take  a 
step  too  far,  and  w.is  cliacked  by  the  ch:)in 
riveted  to  tlio  hoop  around  his  body ;  for 
it  wai  too  short  to  psrmit  him  to  walk 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  dungeon.  Ho 
seemed,  however,  hal^ashamsd  to  liave 
been  betniyed,  even  in  solitude,  to  an  ex- 
pression of  auger  so  futile  and  impotent, 
fur  hi:^  delicate  features  llushed,  and  he 
uttered  a  low  and  scornful  ejaculation  ex- 
pressive of  sdt-icproof. 

"Ja!  ja  !"  muttered  he,  "they  can 
dungeon  my  body,  and  fetter  ray  limbs, 
and  stint  me  of  air,  and  exult  in  my  pan^s, 
and  doom  nie  to  suffer  an  infamous  death, 
but  my  soul  is  beyond  their  power !  Tliey 
can  ttot  tor  one  moment  bind  my  free 
spirit  1" 

His  oyei  flashed  as  he  uttered  those 
passionate  sentences,  and  in  an  ironical, 
mocking  lone,  he  then  recited  a  spirited 
verse  from  a  Danish  soa-aong,  be' 
with  the  lines : 
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Derfor  rasi:  ombordl 

See  Freg'itten,  hoor  hun  alamper  / 

jSeiM"  Jtkke  hoor 

Ifekla  med  a/Loengsel  damper  f" 

"  Ha !  ha  1"  chuckled  lie,  in  a  low, 
guarded  tone,  "  Op  med  Sell  og  Damp ! 
Op  med  Rceer  og  op  med  Master  !•  Hero 
am  T,  Lars  Vonved,  whom  men  call  the 
Baltic  Ri)vor,  fettered,  and  dungeoned, 
and  doomed;  closely  watched  by  day, 
and  ti-ebly  gu:irded  by  night,  lest  I  may 
haply  once  more  balk  their  vengeance  — 
orjnaticc,  as  theycall  it.  Fools!  yerecfcon 
to  consummate  my  doom  on  the  morrow, 
but — Op  med  Seil  og  Damp!" 

He  soliloquized  no  further.  Abruptly 
chouking  himsislf,  ho  glanced  from  wall  to 
wall,  fi-om  flooring  to  coiling,  and  then 
threw  his  frame  down  fall  length  on  tho 
bench,  so  recklessly,  that  every  link  of  his 
fetters  crashed  and  rattled.  And  thus  it 
was  that  he  reposed  in  expectation  of  hia 
dread  visitor. 

Precisely  at  noon  tlio  sentinel  stationed 
outside  the  dungeon -door  loudly  chal- 
lenged some  appioiching  party,  received 
the  countersign,  and  the  next  minute  tho 
thick  iron  bars  which  stretched  athwart 
the  door  at  to]»  and  bottom,  were  unshiji- 
ped  from  their  soekets,  and  a  hujo  key 
grated  in  the  monstrous  lock.  With  a 
harsh  rispim;,  aiul  a  hoarss,  dull  jar,  the 
ponderous  bolts  slowly  shot  hack,  and  tho 
loosened  door  was  cautiously  thrust  in- 
w.iril  just  snfiicienlfy  to  admit  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  chief  jailer,  who  gazed 
anxiously  and  nervously  into  tha  dungeon 
with  much  tho  same  doubtful  air  as 
though  ho  were  survoyirfg  the  den  of  a 
cajitive  tiger,  to  observe  the  mood  of  tho 
animal  ere  venturing  within  his  reach. 
Perceiving  that  Lars  Vonved  reclined  in 
the  position  described,  and  gazed  steadily 
and  very  calmly  at  himiolf,  the  jailer  took 
courage  and  advanced  a  step. 

"Well?"  said  Vonved,  in  a  qniet  tone, 
yet  expressive  of  undis;;niscd  contempt. 

"By  tho  order  of  the  Commandant, 
Herr  Vonved,  the  Captain  of  the  Guard 
and " 

But  hero  he  was  thrust  aside  by  the  of 
llcor  whom  he  ha<l  just  named,  who  stalked 
in,  with  his  left,  hand  clutching  the  hilt  of 
his  long  sword,  tho  scabbard  of  which 
clanged  sharply  against  the  pavement. 
He  advanced  to  the  middle  of  tho  dun- 
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geon,  and  there  paused  in  some  embar- 
rassment, for  Vonved  made  no  movement, 
nor  uttered  a  syllabic,  but  gazed  at  him 
witli  an  air  of  consummate  ease  and  non- 
chalance. 

"  Prisoner,"  said  the  officer,  liesitating- 
'y?  "  ^y  order  of  General  Poulsen,  I  have 
brought  the  Headsman  to  your  dungeon." 

"Very  good.  Captain  of  the  Guard,'' 
replied  Vonvcd  in  a  tone  of  cool  superior- 
ity ;  "  you  may  hitroduce  him." 

The  officer  stared  at  the  terrible  and 
inscrutable  prisoner,  and  at  the  jailer,  al- 
ternately, but  Vonvcd  was  in  no  mood  to 
waste  time  witli  him. 

"  Captain  of  the  (iuard  !"  exclaimed  he, 
in  a  sharp,  stern  tone,  "  you  have  your 
orders  from  General  Poulsen  ;  obey 
them !" 

The  officer  started,  and  gazed  in  bewil- 
dered astonishment  at  the  doomed  captive 
who  thus  addressed  him. 

"  You  were  ordered  to  introduce  to  me 
the  Headsman  of  Copenhagen  for  a  private 
interview.     Do  so,  and  retire  !" 

The  captain  flushed,  partly  with  anger, 
and  partly  with  undefinable  awe  and  an 
instinctive  feeling  of  personal  inferiority 
to  the  manacled  prisoner,  and  muttering, 
"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  private  inter- 
view !"  he  beckoned  to  the  jailer,  and  they 
quitted  tlie  dungeon  together,  giving  place 
to  an  ominous  fiifure,  who  stalked  slowlv 
and  noiselessly  forward,  until  he  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  floor.  The  door  sud- 
lenly  clanged,  and  its  outer  bars  and  bolts 
grated  in  their  sockets,  and  then  Lars 
Vonved  had  his  strange  wish  realized,  for 
ho  was  in  his  dungeon,  alone  with  the 
Headsman. 

CUArTER   XXI. 
TOE  HEADSMAN   OP  COPENHAGEN. 

Tins  personal  history  of  the  Headsman 
was  extraordinary.  He  was  by  birth  a 
gipsy  —  the  only  son,  it  was  said,  of  the 
"  kin^j "  of  the  vagrant  tribes  who  roam 
through  the  immense  wilds,  and  moors, 
and  heaths  of  Jutland,  the  northern  pen- 
insula of  Denmark  Proper.  When  quite 
a  youth  he  committed  some  serious  crime 
for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  a  length- 
(Mied  imprisoimient  in  the  Tughthuus, 
(House  of  Correction,)  at  Aalborg.  He 
Hpe«?<lily  esca])ed  thence,  and  resumed  his 
vaixi'aiit,  semi-savage  life,  but  being  in 
danger    of    roapprehension    he    roamed 


southward  into  Slesvig,  and  shortly  after^ 
wards  became  a  soldier.  Hw  regiment 
was  sent  to  the  Danish  West -India 
Islands,  where  ho  served  a  few  yean 
with  any  thing  but  a  good  character, 
until,  for  repeated  breaches  of  military 
discipline,  he  and  other  kindred  spirits 
were  drafted  to  a  sort  of  ''condemned 
regiment "  stationed  at  one  of  the  Danidi 
"  factories,"  or  settlements,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  From  this  place  he  managed 
to  desert,  and  forthwith  found  congenial 
employment  aboard  a  Spanish  slaver. 

He  spent  several  years  in  "  black-bird- 
catching,"  and  it  was  currently  reported 
he  even  engaged  in  a  darker  and  yet  more 
iniquitous  calling  at  sea  as  one  of  thecrev 
of  the  Morning  Star,  a  pirate  brig  of  terri- 
ble notoriety.  However  this  might  be, 
certain  it  is  that  he  returned  to  Denmark 
after  an  absence  of  ten  yeara  in  all,  con- 
siderably enriched  with  booty;  which, 
however,  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy 
long,  for  he  was  recognized  and  seised  as 
a  deserter,  and  (•condemned  as  a  "slave" 
^or  convict)  for  a  term  of  years.  His 
former  good-fortune  did  not  desert  him. 
He  once  more  escaped  —  by  bribing  his 
gufirds  it  was  supposed — and  thenceforth 
led  a  desperate  life  as  the  chief  of  a  gang 
of  miscreants  who  generally  infested  the 
wild  districts  of  Jutland,  but  who  occa- 
sionally sojourned  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein, 
and  in  the  adjacent  Danisn  bles.  Many 
robberies  and  even  murders  were  commit* 
ted  by  the  gang,  until  the  govemroent 
being  thorouglily  aroused,  a  vigorous  cru- 
sade was  set  on  foot  against  them,  and 
they  were  disj>eraed,  pursued  in  every  di- 
rection, and  dragged  by  twos  and  threes 
from  their  dens  and  lurking-places.  Tlia 
very  last  man  captured  was  the  redoubta- 
ble captain  of  the  band,  Olo  Hnstm.  This 
accomplished  gentleman,  gipsy  by  birth, 
and  pirate  and  bandit  by  proieariom 
proved  himself  to  be  a  superb  villain  now 
that  he  and  his  followers  were  firmly 
gripped  by  the  iron  hand  of  justice.  Ha 
offered  not  only  to  give  such  evidence  as 
would  effectually  convict  every  one  of  his 
captive  associates,  but  also  to  render  valu- 
able information  concerning  the  orgaiun- 
tion  and  rendezvous  of  certun  other  pre- 
datory bands.  Moreover,  be  pledlged 
himself  to  discover  secret  stores  where 
the  bulk  of  property  plundered  by  bn 
own  banditti  was  hidden,  ao  that  it  might 
be  restored  to  its  rightful  owners.  In  re- 
turn for  these  services  Hcrr  Ole  Hnatrm 
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meekly  stipulated  that  he  himself  should 
receive  a  free  pardon.  Now,  so  far,  there 
was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the 
affair,  for,  time  out  of  mind,  the  greatest 
villain  of  a  gang  of  maraudere  has  invaria- 
bly been  the  first  to  betray  his  compan- 
ions that  he  may  save  his  neck  at  their  ex- 
pense ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the 
antecedents  of  Herr  Hustru  were  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  authorities  naturally 
hesitated  to  accept  his  scoundrelly  offer, 
for  tliey  could  not  but  feel  conscious  that 
if  the  arch-villnin  himself  was  thus  permit- 
ted to  escape  the  punishment  he  so  richly 
merited,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had 
been  mere  subordinates  and  tools  in  his 
hand,  the  public  would  inevitably  indulge 
in  reflections  any  thing  but  complimentary 
to  the  assumed  impartiality  of  Madam 
Justice. 

The  result  of  investigations  and  deliber- 
ations, however,  so  clearly  evidenced  the 
value  of  01c  Ilustru's  offer,  that,  on  the 
score  of  expediency,  it  was  reluctantly 
accepted.  One  trifling  condition  was 
nevertheless  peremptorily  insisted  upon. 
"  We  know  what  your  past  career  has 
been,  and  we  can  predicate  what  your 
future  career  would  bo  were  we  to  set 
you  once  more  at  liberty,"  said  the  autho- 
rities, "  and,  consequently,  we  are  unwill- 
ing that  such  a  sublime  evil  doer  as  your- 
self should  be  permitted  to  walk  abroad 
unfettered  or  unguarded.  Fulfill  your 
promises,  and  we  will  grant  you  the  boon 
of  11  fi*,  but  more  than  that  we  will  not 
yield."  He  cheerfully  assented  to  the 
hard  condition.  By  his  unscrupulous 
evidence  every  one  of  his  band  was  con- 
victed, some  being  sentenced  to  death, 
and  the  others  to  slavery. 

It  happened  that  the  Headsman  of  Co- 
penhagen— to  which  city  the  robbers  had 
been  conveyed  for  trial — was  then  a  man 
in  years,  and  required  the  aid  of  an  assist- 
ant to  perform  the  dread  duties  of  his 
oftice.  Herr  Ole  heard  of  this,  and  im- 
mediately proffered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date. He  was  permitted  to  "try  his 
hand,"  and  he  actually  officiated  at  the 
execution  of  seven  wretched  men  who 
had  recently  been  members  of  his  f^fing^ 
and  who  were  brought  to  the  scaffold 
chiefly  by  his  own  traitorous  evidence ! 
This  was  a  promising  beginning,  and  well 
did  the  incoinparable  villain  subsequently 
realize  the  augury.  During  five  years  he 
performed  the  <luties  of  a^^sistant  Heads- 
man, or  executioner,  (continuing  all  the 


while  a  prisoner  himself ;)  and  then,  the 
old  Headsman  dying,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  office,  and  was  permitted  to 
receive  the  fixed  salary,  and  all  the  per- 
quisites thereunto  appertaining;  and  he 
could  expend  these  earnings  in  any  man- 
ner he  pleased,  although  he  was  person- 
ally confined  within  the  grim  walls  of 
Citadellet  Frederikshavn.  He  was  never 
permitted  to  pass  beyond  the  outer  gates 
of  this  fortress  except  under  close  escort, 
when  his  services  at  Headsman  were  re- 
quired. No  sooner  had  he  performed  his 
terrible  duty  than  he  was  conducted  back 
to  the  citadel,  there  to  remain  a  "prisoner 
at  large."  When  Ole  Hustru  volunteered 
to  become  assistant  to  his  predecessor,  he 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age;  he  served 
five  years  as  a  subordinate ;  and  he  had 
now  been  fifteen  yeai-s  Headsman  of  Co- 
penhagen. Thus  his  preset  age  was 
fifly-five. 

The  aspect  of  this  illustrious  miscreant 
accorded  well  with  the  nature  of  his 
hideous  office.  He  was  a  very  tall,  mus- 
cular man,  and,  strange  to  say,  his  car- 
riage  still  evidenced  ,that  he  had  been  a 
soldier,  for  he  bore  himself  gracefully 
erect,  and  all  his  motions  were  mechani- 
cally prompt  and  precise,  the  result  of 
martial  training  and  discipline.  Although 
two-score  and  fifteen,  his  joints  were  as 
supple  as  those  of  a  young  man,  and  he 
had  a  peculiar,  lithe,  springing  gait. 
Nothing  betokened  his  idiosyncrasy — 
nothing  in  his  personal  aspect  revealed 
his  character  or  indicated  the  monstrous 
career  he  had  run  except  his  head.  Ah  I 
what  a  head,  and  what  a  countenance ! 
The  intelligent  observer  first  gazed  at  it 
with  startled  surprise ;  then  with  excited 
curiosity ;  next  with  shuddering  fascina- 
tion; and  finally  with  horror,  fear,  ab- 
horrence. His  gipsy  origin  was  strikingly 
evidenced  by  the  general  contour  of  his 
features;  by  his  long  coal-black  hair,  wiry 
and  coai'se  as  a  horse's  mane  ;  and  by  his 
peculiar  complexion,  which  was  a  deep 
rich  olive,  dusky  around  the  eyes  and 
verging  to  a  dark  purplish  hue  on  the 
neck  and  throat.  His  jaw  was  remark- 
ably massive  and  angular,  a  shape  indica- 
tive alike  of  stubborn  resolution  and  re- 
morseless cruelty ;  his  chin  was  long,  nar 
row,  and  peaked ;  his  lips  broad,  and  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  wrinkled ;  his  nose 
large,  hooked,  sharply  ridged,  and  the 
nostrils  closely  compressed.  His  coun- 
tenance was  furrowed  and  indescribably 
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repulsive,  fi)r  every  tortuous  line  seemed 
A  physical  record  of  some  past  evil  doed, 
anil  the  whole  countenance  was  expres- 
e>ive  of  wiliest  cunninir,  vile  pa^^sions, 
animal  couraire  and  ferocity,  criminal 
darinu:,  *'ii»d  consummate  audacity  and 
villainy. 

Sueh  was  the  IIea<lsman  of  Copenha- 
gen —  the  being  who  now  stood  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  doomed  Hover. 

As  the  dunfi:eon-door  closed  hcavilv 
behind  him,  the  Headsman  advanced  to 
the  wooden  block  lixed  in  the  center  of 
the  floor,  and  U])on  its  to])  deposited  a 
Ions:  black  leaihern  bacr.  Ho  then  doffed 
his  groat  uncouth  wolf-skin  cap,  and  raised 
his  right  Jiand  to  his  brow  in  military 
salute. 

"  I  am  here,  at  your  service.  Captain 
Vonved  !"  exclaimed  lie  in  a  deliberate 
yet  hoarse  and  hollow  voice. 

Lars  Vonved  made  no  immediate  reply, 
nor  did  he  stir  from  his  reclining  posture 
on  the  stone  bench,  but  glanced  keenly  at 
the  ominous  visitor. 

Th^j  IIi?atlstiian  wore  his  official  drG««s : 
trowsers  an*!  a  tunic,  both  of  blood-red 
cloth,  with  broad  black  stripes  down  the 
seams  of  the  former,  and  three  black  ho- 
rizontal bars  encircling  the  tunic,  which 
fell  dowji  lo  the  oalf  of  the  leg.  When 
he  oIilelate«l  in  public  he  also  wore  a  mask 
of  black  velvet. 

Ft»r  a  full  minute  the  Rover  and  the 
IIeids:n:m  gazed  searchingly  at  each 
o»hvr,  likj  two  gladiators  who  meet  for 
the  lirst  time,  each  anxious  to  estimate 
the  powers  of  his  antagonist. 

A  q'liet  smile  played  around  the  lips  of 
Lars  Vonved,  as  he  broke  the  silence  by 
sayinu:  m  a  soft  low  voice,  frank  and  even 
cordial  in  i:s  t(me: 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Headsman  !  I 
"welcoMK*  you  to  my  duncjeon !" 

"  Yoa  arc  the  first  Avho  ever  said  as 
much  to  me,  under  similar  circum- 
stances !''  replied  the  Headsman,  with  a 
furtive  irlance  of  mingled  incredulitv,  sus- 
]>:eion,  sireasm,  and  extorted  respect  and 
admiration. 

*'  Yet  r  say  it  sincerely." 

''I  d')  not  doubt  your  word,  Captain 
Vonvt*  1,  for  I  well  know  vou  are  no  com- 
mon  man.'* 

"  Ah  !  you  have  heard  of  me  ?  You 
know  whit  mv  c'laracter  is,  and  what  my 
career  has  been  ?  '  said  Vonved  briskly  ; 
and  he  turne<l  over  on  his  side,  and  sup- 


ported bis  bead  on  tho  palm  of  liis  left 
hand. 

"  Yes,  Captain  Vonved,  I  know — ^whit 
all  D.mmark  knows  of  you!" 

"  What  may  that  be  ?" 

"  That  you  are  a  man  of  a  million — i 
Rover  to  whom  fear  is  unknown." 

"  And  Denmark  believes  this  ?" 

"Y'^es,  Captain  Vonved." 

"  And  you  believe  it  ?" 

''I  have  surely  present  reasons  so  to 
do." 

"  Then,"  said  Vonved,  with  calm  em- 
phasis, "  I  must  assure  you  that  yon  give 
me  credit  for  a  faculty  which  I  do  not 
|)ossess.  I  may  bo  comparatively  a  fear- 
less man,  but  whoever  imagines  that  fear 
is  unknown  to  me  Is  deceived.  I  have 
oft  felt  afraid,  and  sometimes  I  have  been 
almost  paralyzed  with  fear.  I  should  bo 
more  than  a  mortal  were  it  otherwise. 
He  who  boasts  that  he  never  felt  fear, 
and  never  was  afraid,  is  either  an  inst^n- 
sate  idiot  or  consummate  liar.  But  I  did 
not  request  General  Poulsen  to  send  you 
here  to  tell  you  this.  Y'our  name  is  Ole 
Ilustru?" 

"  It  is." 

"You  are  by  bii-th  a  Jutlandcr  —  one 
of  a  tiibe  of  gipsies?" 

"Ay,  Captain  Vonved,  and  one  of  the 
royal  blood !"  chucklerl  the  Headsman, 
displaying  a  row  of  exquisitely  even  and 
dazzling  white  teeth.  "  My  fiither  was 
king  of  the  tribes  who  roam  through  Jut- 
land from  Lemvig,  Viborg,  and  Rander% 
northward  to  the  Skaw,  and  I  was  Us 
only  son." 

"That  is  true,"  remarked  Vonved  very 
quietly,  "  for  one  of  your  tribe  has  long 
been  of  my  crew,  and  ho  once  told  me 
much  of  your  own  early  history." 

The  Headsman  started,  and  uttered  an 
involuntary  ejaculation  of  surprise. 

"  Who  is  lie,  Captain  Vonved  ?" 

"A brave  and  faithful  follower  of  mine^ 
and  his  name  is  Lods  Stav." 

"  Lods  Stay !"  muttered  the  Headsman, 
nervously  clutching  his  wolt-skin  cap  be- 
tween his  huge  bony  paws,  and  glaring  in 
an  angry  startled  manner  at  the  imper- 
turbable Rover. 

"  Ay,  perhaps  you  recollect  him?** 

"  There  arc  several  of  that  name,'*  erfr 
sively  replied  the  Headsman. 

"  Possibly  :  but  this  man  knew  you  in- 
timately, and  related  to  me  an  interesting 
little  anecdote  about  his  sister  Johanna 
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Stav,  who  was  your  first  sweetheart;  and 
whom  you,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy — doubtless 
very  pardonable  —  stabbed  to  the  heart, 
and " 

"  Hold,  Captain  Vonved  !  you  have  said 
enough,  and  more  than  enough.  I  did  not 
expect  this !" 

The  Headsman  quailed  and  trembled, 
and  big  drops  of  perspiration  suddenly 
streamed  from  his  villainous  sloping  fore- 
head. 

"  Pugh  !"  laughed  Lars  Vonved,  care- 
lessly dangling  his  fettered  limbs  over  the 
oak  bench,  and  staring  with  merciless 
composure  at  the  writhing,  conscience- 
stricken  wretch,  "  you  are  too  sensitive ! 
You  ought  not  to  bo  troubled  by  such  a 
trifling  reminiscence  !  It  happened  long 
ago  —  thirty -seven  years  since,  if  Lods 
Stav  reckons  truly." 

"  And  he  yet  lives  ?" 

"  Ay." 

"  I  hoped  he  was  dead." 

"  Doubtless  :  but  he  lives — he  is  one  of 
my  crew — and  he  lives  to  avenge  his  sis- 
ter, to  wipe  away  her  dishonor,  and  to 
repay  her  death  by  sheathing  his  two- 
edged  blade  in  the  heart  of  her  mur- 
derer." 

"  The  curse  of  Odin  rest  upon  him  day 
and  night !  Yet  I  fear  him  not.  I  am 
beyond  his  reach  !"  hoarsely  growled  the 
Headsman.  "  He  can  never  approach  me, 
except  as  a  fettered  captive !" 

"  Who  can  toll  ?  He  is  a  gipsy,  like 
yourself,  and  you  well  know  that  one  of 
your  race  never  forgives  an  injury,  and 
values  not  his  own  life,  so  that  he  may  be 
avenged  on  his  enemy." 

Tlie  Headsman  brushed  his  clammy 
brow  with  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic,  and  was 
silent  for  a  space.  Then  he  swore  a  ter- 
rible oath,  and  through  his  clenched  teeth, 
he  murmured : 

"  Did  you  send  for  me  to  tell  me 
this  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Von- 
ved, with  an  imperceptible  sneer,  "far 
otherwise.  I  have  merely  alluded  to  the 
fact  to  inform  you  that  I  happen  to  know 
more  of  the  peculiarly  entertaining  ad- 
ventures of  your  early  life  than  the  world 
in  general.  What  interest  can  I  have  in 
your  youthful  peccadilloes?  What  care 
I  for  the  death-feud  betwixt  you  and  Lods 
Stav  ?" 

"  Ay,  what  indeed !  For  this  hour  to- 
morrow you  will  be  under  my  hands — ^in 


Kongens  Nytorv  I"  brutally  exclaimed  tho 
Headsman  with  a  hideous  laugh. 

"  Just  so :  there — or  elsewhere !" 

"  Elsewhere  I"  echoed  the  Headsman, 
with  a  cunning  leer.  "  These  walls  are 
very  thick,  Captain  Vonved,  and  your 
fetters  are  of  the  toughest  wrought-iron, 
from  the  mines  of  Dannemora,  and  your 
guards  will  not  sleep  at  their  posts,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  General  "Poulsen  will 
permit  a  priest  to  visit  you  to-night,  for 
he  remembers  how  deftly  you  availed 
yourself  of  such  a  privilege  when  in 
charge  of  Baron  Leutenberg,  at  Kron- 
borg !" 

"And  so  you  believe  that  ere  tliis  time 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  on  the  scaffold  in 
Kongens  Nytoiw  ?" 

"  Where  else  should  you  be  ?" 

"  Where,  indeed  I  And  now  let  us  talk 
of  that  scaffold,  and  your  own  duties  and 
experiences,  for  one  in  my  situation  natu- 
rally takes  an  interest  in  such  things." 

"At  your  service,  Captain  Vonved," 
promptly  responded  the  Headsman,  who 
had  already  resumed  his  usual  callous  air. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  while  an  inmate 
of  this  citadel  ?" 

"  Twenty  years.  Five  as  assistant,  and 
fifleen  as  headsman." 

"  And  will  they  hot  some  day  set  you 
free  in  reward  for  your  long  and  faithful 
services  ?" 

"  I  do  not  expect  it,  and  I  do  not  desire 
it.  I  have  long  outlived  all  relish  for 
liberty." 

"What!  do  you  not  wish  you  could 
once  more  resume  your  old  profession  ?" 

"  No  :  I  prefer  ease  and  safety  within 
these  walls." 

Then  you  are  happy  here  ?" 
1  have  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to  drink, 
and  nine  days  out  of  ten  nothing  to  do 
but  amuse  myself.  I  drink  broBudeviin,  I 
smoke,  I  dice  with  the  warders  and  sol- 
diers, I  tell  them  stories  of  my  adventures, 
I  laugh,  I  joke,  I  snap  my  fingers  at  care 
and  at  time,  and  I  sleep  like  a  dormouse. 
Thus  I  live  like  a  prince." 

"  Of  gipsies — yes !  Ah !  my  friend,  you 
are  better  than  a  prince — ^you  are  a  pro- 
found philosopher.  And  so  you  sleep  like 
a  dormouse  ?    Do  you  ever  dream  ?" 

"  Not  I !" 

"  See,  now,"  exclaimed  Vonved,  "  what 
a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  possess  a  peaceful 
spirit,  an  innocent  mind,  and  a  conscience 
void  of  offense  I    It  enables  a  man  to  en- 
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joy  dreamless  slet;p.  How  I  envy  you, 
Ole  TInstrii !" 

The  Headsman  did  not  much  relish  tliis 
irony,  and  he  doi^gedly  retorted: 

"  You  will  very  soon  sleep  more  sound- 
ly than  ever  I  have  done,  Cai)tain  Von- 
ved  !" 

"  You  think  death  is  a  perpetual  sleep  ?" 

'*  Ay." 

"And  dreamless?" 

"  Ay." 

"  'Tis  the  Atheist's  miserable  creed : 
and  now  I  know  why  you  can  sleep  so 
soundly  in  this  life,  and  why  visions  of  the 
past  never  haunt  your  midnight  pillow,  I 
cease  to  envy  you." 

"  I  care  not.    All's  one  to  mo." 

Lars  Vonved's  eyes  flashed. 

"  What  have  you  there  ?" 

"  The  tools  I  use." 

"  So :  a  good  workman  is  known  by 
the  condition  in  which  he  keeps  his  tools. 
Are  yours  in  order  for  service  ?" 

"You  shall  see." 

The  Headsman  untied  the  leathern 
thongs  which  secured  the  mouth  of  the 
bag,  and  first  drew  forth  an  immense 
broadsword  in  a  wooden  scabbard,  paint- 
ed red.  This  he  unsheathed,  and  dis- 
played a  blade  fully  five  feet  in  length, 
dazzlingly  bright,  and  its  single  edge 
sharp  as  a  razor.  It  was  fitted  to  a  steel 
hilt,  having  a  cross -guard  of  twisted 
wrought-iron,  and  the  round  hand-hold, 
covered  with  brass  wire,  was  nearly  a 
fi>ot  long,  so  that  ample  space  was  afford- 
ed to  grasp  it  with  both  hands.  Near 
the  hilt  the  blade  was  little  more  than 
two  inches  broad,  but  it  gradually  widen- 
ed to  the  extremity,  where  its  breadth 
was  six  inches.  The  back  w;is  an  inch 
thick,  and  in  it  a  large  quantity  of  quick- 
silver was  impermeably  inclosed  in  a 
groove,  so  that  when  ihe  sword  descend- 
ed the  heavy  subtle  fluid  coursed  swiftly 
downward,  and  materially  increa-^ed  the 
momentum  of  the  stroke.  Along  the 
middle  of  the  blade  was  inscribed  in 
Gothic  characters : "  V^m  vl  repellerc  llr.ct."^ 

This  pon<lerous  and  frightful  instru- 
ment the  Headsman  whirled  around  liis 
head,  its  polished  blade  flashing  like  a 
broad  gleam  of  silvery  moonshine  in  the 
somber  dungeon. 

"Ha!  ha!"  grinned  he,  "what  think 
you  of  this  charming  tool,  Captain  Von- 
ved  ?" 

"  A  sword,"  replied  the  Rover,  with 
curling  lip  and  an  irrcprcssiblo  glance  of 


proud  disdain,  "  is  the  only  tool  fit  for  the 
hand  of  a  gefitleman  ;  but  tluxt  t" 

"  Ay,  what  of  this  ?" 

"'Tis  not  a  sword  —  'tis  a  batcher^ 
cleaver." 

"  Nay,  Captain  Vonved,  it  is  a  sword— 
tlie  goodly  sword  of  Justice." 

"  Then  all  I  have  to  say,  Ole  Hustni,  is, 
that  such  a  Sword  of  Justice  is  onlj  fit  to 
be  wielded  by — yourself!" 

"And  no  man  can  wield  it  better!" 
cried  the  Headsman  fiercely,  as  he  dex- 
terously swung  it  around  and  plunj^ed  it 
to-and-fro  with  iis  much  ease  as  though 
it  were  a  light  rapier.  "  Think  what  you 
please.  Captain  Vonved,  but  with  thii 
same  good  blade  I  have  eternally  divoro- 
ed  trunk  and  head,  body  and  soul,  of 
many  a  brave  and  stalwart  fellow,  and 
never  did  one  complain  that  I  did  mj 
dutv  in  an  unworkmanlike  fashion!" 

"  Does  one  stroke  suffice  ?" 

"  With  me  it  does — a  bun<vlcr  voAfjtX 
have  to  strike  thrice.  Only  once  in  mj 
life  have  I  fiiilcd  to  decapitate  with  a  sin- 
gle blow." 

"  The  solitary  failure  evinces  yonr  skill, 
even  as  an  exception  proves  a  rule.  Still 
it  would  be  annoying.  To  what  did  yon 
attribute  it  ?" 

"  The  fellow  was  properly  bound  dowiii 
but  he  drew  back  his  stupid  head  at  the 
very  instant  my  sword  descended,  80  that 
it  struck  the  back  of  his  skull  instead  of 
the  neck." 

"  Probably  the  poor  man  was  dightly 
nervous  ?" 

"  Xervous  I  ay,  he  was  a  wretched  crea- 
ture. He  murdered  his  wife's  grandmo- 
ther ;  and  idiot-like,  he  voluntarily  gave 
himself  up  and  confessed  the  deed*!**  con- 
temptuously exclaimed  the  Headsman. 

"It  must  require  strength,  skill,  and 
practice  to  wield  that  weapon,^  remain- 
ed the  Rover. 

"  That  it  does.  Captain  Vonved.    See." 

As  he  littered  the  last  word  the  Heads- 
man firmly  grasped  the  hilt  of  the  sword 
with  both  hands,  rapidly  whirled  the  blade 
in  a  perfect  circle  thrice  round  his  head 
from  left  to  right,  and  then  caosed  it  to 
descend  like  a  flash  of  light  sheer  dowa 
on  the  oaken  block,  in  which  it  buried  it* 
self  to  the  very  back,  and  when  he  relesi^ 
ed  his  hold  the  projecting  portion  of  ths 
blade  q'livered  tremulously. 

The  Headsman  turned  and  looked  at 
Lars  Vonved,  as  if  to  bespeak  his  adndrfr 
tion. 
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The  latter  fully  appreciated  the  singu- 
lar example  of  skill  and  strength  he  had 
witnessed,  and  nodded  complacently  and 
approvingly. 

"  Who  taught  yon  that  stroke?" 

"  Ha !  is  it  not  fine  ?  is  it  not  beautiful  ?" 
enthusiastically  responded  the  Headsman. 
**  Who  taught  it  me  ?  Why,  my  old  pre- 
decessor gave  me  some  hints,  and  I  im- 
proved on  them  myself;  but  I  don't  mind 
confessing  to  you,  Captain  Vonved,  that 
I  chiefly  leanit  it  frotn  a  John  Chinaman." 

"A  Chinaman  ?  That  was  droll,  i' 
faith." 

"  Yes.  You  doubtless  have  heard  that 
I,  when  a  younc^  fellow,  was  sent  as  a  sol- 
dier to  the  West-Indies,  and  for  some 
insignificant  acts  of  insubordination,  and 
a  few  venial  errors  not  worth  mentioning, 
they  thence  drafted  me  to  the  condemned 
regiment  on  the  African  coast.  There 
was  a  Chinaman  at  the  settlement  who, 
in  his  own  country,  had  bfeen  a  headsman, 
and  he  had  enjoyed  more  practice  in  seven 
days  than  I  ever  have  had  in  as  many 
years.  He  taught  me  the  secret  tricks  of 
the  craft,  though  little  did  1  then  imagine 
I  should  ever  have  occasion  to  exercise  it. 
But  this  does  not  immediately  concern 
you,  Captain  Vonved,  for  you  arc  not  ad- 
judged to  the  sword  like  an  ordinary 
manslayer,  but  honored  with  condemna- 
tion to  the  wheel." 

Vonved  did  not  reply  to  this  dubious 
compliment,  and  the  Headsman,  by  a 
powerful  effort,  extricated  his  deadly 
sword  from  the  block.  He  critically  ran 
his  eye  along  the  keen  edge,  and  smiled 
with  satisfaction  when  he  noted  that  it 
was  perfectly  uninjured  by  the  severe 
trial  which  it  had  undergone. 

*'After  all,  that  is  nothing  astonishing," 
remarked  Lars  Vonved,  "  for  the  block  is 
only  oak.  I  have  a  straight  two-edged 
Spani^h  blade,  with  which  I  have  divided 
a  piece  of  lignum  vitaB,  six  inches  square, 
at  a  single  blow ;  and  I  have  an  Affghan 
vatacjhan  which  will  sever  a  small  bar  of 
wrou£cht-iron  without  havin*j  its  edffe 
turned  or  injured." 

"  Kling-klang !  this  is  only  a  simple 
Danish  blade,  but  I  would  wager  it 
against  your  Spanish  cut-and-thrust  and 
your  Affghan  yataghan.  Lignum  vitaB 
and  wrought-iron  !  Shoohoo  !''  growled 
Ole  Hustru,  shaking  his  head  and  leering 
incredulously,  whilst  he  carefully  reshcath- 
ed  his  "  Sword  of  Justice,"  and  replaced 
it  in  the  bag. 


He  next  drew  forth  and  displayed  to 
Vonved  a  variety  of  the  terrible  mechan- 
igal  appliances  of  his  ghastly  office.  There 
were  flat  ropes  composed  of  c<^>rds  platted 
together,  and  used  to  bind  the  limbs  of 
criminals  on  the  scaffold  ;  curiously  8hap> 
en  iron  manacles  for  similar  purposes ;  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  with  a  curved  blade, 
used  to  rip  out  the  heart  of  any  hapless 
creature  condemned  to  undergo  the  ex- 
treme and  barbarous  punishment  for  high 
treason ;  and  various  other  instruments, 
each  of  which  owing  to  the  special  use  to 
which  it  was  dedicated,  would  have  excit- 
ed a  visible  shudder  of  horror  in  any  raau 
less  stoical  than  Lars  Vonved.  He,  how- 
ever, regarded  these  successive  objects 
with  intelligent  curiosity,  but  without  the 
slightest  manifestation  of  disgust  or  dread, 
and  he  calmly  listened  to  the  professional 
elucidations  of  the  Headsman  without  be- 
traying a  shadow  of  dismay  or  apprehen- 
sion at  their  obvious  personal  application. 

At  last  Ole  Hustru,  with  a  diabolical 
grin,  drew  forth  a  round  bar  of  polished 
wrought  iron,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  full  two  inches  in  diameter.  A  piece 
of  leather  was  tightly  stitched  around 
eight  inches  of  one  extremity  to  serve  as 
a  hand-hold.  A  person  unsuspicious  of 
the  use  of  this  bar  might  very  naturally 
have  imagined  it  to  be  a  lever  detached 
from  some  piece  of  machinery,  but  the 
Rover  recognized  it  at  once  as  the  abhor- 
rent medium  of  that  fiend-like  punish- 
ment called  "breaking  alive  upon  the 
wheel,"  the  doom  which  he  himself  was 
condemned  so  shortly  to  undergo.  To 
assert  that  he  gazed  at  it  with  unshrink- 
ing eyes,  an  unmoved  countenance,  and 
with  unquailing  spirit  is  the  truth,  and 
yet  he  was  secretly  conscious  that  only 
by  the  sternest  exertion  of  his  proud,  de- 
fiant will  was  he  enabled  to  repress  the  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  nameless  horror  and 
hate  which  crept  round  the  fibers  of  his 
heart,  and  tingled  at  its  very  core.  But 
he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  usual  out- 
ward impassibility,  and  neither  by  look, 
nor  word,  nor  gesture  did  he  betray  to 
the  observant  Headsman  the  hidden  feel- 
ing. 

"  What  do  you  call  that,  Herr  Heads- 
man ?" 

"  Jernkys !" 

"  Iron  kiss !  Iron  devil,  you  mean  !'' 

"  As  you  please.  Captain  Vonved,  but 
every  thing  has  a  name — and  a  use." 

Ole  Hustru  nodded  significantly  as  he 
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uttered  this,  and  gently  nibbed  the  jern- ' 
kys  on  the  sleeve  of  his  tiinio. 

"  Wlien  did  you  use  it  last  ?"  abruptly 
askocl  Vonved. 

"Three  years  ago  come  Juul-tide," 
(Christina^.) 

"  Upon  wliom  ?" 

"  One  Jt>bc?l,  a  peasant." 

"  Wli.it  hud  he  done  ?" 

"  Wavlaid  Baron  Kensvold  of  KioG:e, 
and  murdered  him  within  slight  of  his 
own  castle.  A  p(»asant  who  kills  his  lord 
is  invariably  honored  with  the  wheel." 

"Did  revenge  prompt  him  to  commit 
the  deed  ?" 

"Why,  yes  Captain  Vonved,  there 
was  little  doubt  of  that.  Tlie  l>aron 
li.ad  wronged  him  in  a  manner  you  can 
easily  iina'^ine." 

"And  that  jenikys — is  it  the  one  al- 
wavs  used  ?" 

"  It  is.  My  predecessor,  like  myself, 
never  used  any  other."' 

"  Tell  me,  now,  01c  Hustru,"  said  Von- 
ved, with  a  slightly  |>erceptible  degree  of 
huskiiiess  in  his  tone,  and  with  a  peculiar 
utterance,  like  one  who  forces  himself  to 
seek  information  on  a  topic  at  once  per- 
sonally painful  and  fascinating,  "  how 
many  times  liave  you  stood  by  the  wheel 
with  that  jernkys  in  your  hand  ?" 

"  I  hardlv  remember,  but  from  first  to 
last,  I  have  used  it  a  score  of  times  at 
least.  They  don't  often  send  a  man  to 
the  wheel  nowadays :  it  is  reserved  for 
first-rate  outlaws  wlio  have  distinguished 
thenis(?lves  from  the  common  herd,  and 
to  them  it  is  assigned  as  a  peculiar  honor 
and  privilege  !" 

"How  many  blows  do  you  give?" 

"  Eight." 

"  In  what  manner  ?" 

"The  condemned  is  bound  on  the  wheel 
with  this  rope,  which  is  passed  through 
eye-bolls  in  the  planks,  so  that  his  limbs 
are  kept  apart  and  immovably  secured. 
The  wheel  is  mounted  so  as  to  revolve 
some  feet  clear  of  the  platform  of  the 
scaffold.  I  take  my  position  thus" — (the 
Headsman  drew  himself  up,  with  liis  right 
foot  a  little  in  advance,  and  the  jernkys 
grasped  by  both  hands  and  uplitted 
straight  above  his  head) — "and  when  a 
si'jjnal  is  given,  mv  assistant  at  the  other 
edge  of  the  wheel  causes  it  to  slowly  turn 
round,  and  I  successively  break  the  legs, 
the  thighs,  and  the  arms  —  the  latter  in 
two  places.  The  af!air  is  very  simple, 
and  is  accomplished  in  three  minutes." 


"  Have  you  never  to  strike  twice  on 
the  same  part  ?" 

"  Never ;  one  blow  always  suffices." 

"  And  nothing  more  is  done  ?" 

"No;  after  that  he  remains  on  the 
wheel  until  he  dies." 

"  Does  not  loss  of  blood  speedily  end 
his  sufTeriuixs  ?" 

"  Tiierc  is  rarely  any  blood  shed — some- 
times not  a  drop." 

"  The  torture  undergone  must  be  fear 
ful  ?" 

"Some  men  suffer  much  more  than 
others.  I  have  known  several  wlio  never 
uttered  cry  nor  groan  afler  the  first  few 
strokes ;  others  shriek  until  their  tongnei 
stiffen  in  death." 

"  How  long  does  a  man  usually  linger  ?" 

"  Some  men  die  in  a  single  hour,  othcn 
linger  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours.  There 
is  no  certainty.  All  depends  on  their 
strength  and  on, the  weather." 

"The  weather!  What  can  the  wea- 
ther matter  ?" 

"  Very  much.  All  men  on  the  wheel 
scream  for  water  to  assuage  their  burning 
thirst,  but  the  law  forbids  a  single  drop 
to  be  given  them.  Doctors  say  that  if 
they  were  allowed  to  drink  a  copious 
draught  of  water  they  would  forthwith 
die.  In  very  cold  or  very  hot  weather 
the  strongest  man  soon  expires,  but  in 
mild,  rainy  weather  he  sur\'ivc8  many 
hours.  No  one  in  my  experience  lived 
so  long  on  the  wheel  as  Andreas  Wigdafal, 
the  parricide.  I  heard  him  moan  forty- 
four  hours  after  he  had  been  broken." 

"  Is  man  justified  in  condemning  even 
the  vilest  monster  to  a  death  like  ihisf" 
murmurcil  Lai's  Vonved,  rather  speaUng 
to  himself  than  addressing  the  Headsman. 
"  Life  for  life  may  be  right  and  justifiable, 
but  to  kill  by  forty-four  hours  of  slow 
torture  is  inhuman." 

"  (/ourage,  Captain  Vonved !  All  Co- 
penhagen will  await  you  in  Kon<:;ens  Ny- 
torv  to-morrow,  aiul  you  will  die  like  a 
hero  !" 

"There  is  no  heroism  in  the  let  of 
<b'"^o^"  coldly  responded  the  Rover; 
"  Uis  the  life  a  man  lives  that  renders  him 
a  hero,  and  not  the  death  he  dies." 

"  Well,  some  people  call  you  a  hero  — 
that's  all  I  know." 

"  I  am  not  a  hero,  Ole  Hnstm,  bat  ■ 
very  miserable  man,  for  I  shall  never  mova 
enjoy  a  dreamless  sleep-^like  yon." 

" klingklang !  you  will  yet  sleep  ■• 
sound  as  a  rock." 
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"  In  this  life  ?" 

"Ay,  to-night,  Fll  warrant  you.  All 
men  sleep  soundly  the  night  before  their 
execution." 

"  Is  that  true,  Ole  Ilnstru  ?" 

"  So  true  that  I  never  knew  more  than 
a  single  exception  to  the  rule.^' 

"  'Tis  marvelous.  What  is  the  rea- 
son ?" 

"  Shoohoo  !  I  never  gave  a  thought 
about  it,  but  I  know  'tis  so." 

"And  at  what  hour  to-morrow  will 
they  lead  me  forth  ?" 

"  At  the  usual  hour,  I  suppose." 

"  When  is  that  ?" 

"  Nine  o'clock,  or  ten,  at  latest." 

Vonved  mused  awhile,  and  then  resum- 
ed his  queries. 

"  You  say  you  give  eight  blows  with 
the  jernkys ;  but  is  not  a  ninth  sometimes 
ordered  ?" 

"  It  is." 

"  By  way  of  a  death-blow  ?" 

"  Yes.     We  call  it  the  '  mercy-stroke.' " 

"  How  is  it  given  ?" 

"  Across  the  breast,  directly  over  the 
heart.     It  kills  instantly." 

"  Who  gives  you  the  order  ?" 

"  The  Captain  of  the  Guard  round  the 
scaffold ;  but  he  dare  not  give  it  on  his 
own  authority.  Sometimes,  and  especial- 
ly of  late  years,  it  has  been  ordered  to 
follow  immediately  after  the  eighth  blow, 
so  in  that  case  all  is  quickly  over." 

"  Do  you  think  the  '  mercy-stroke'  will 
be  accorded  me  ?" 

"  I  have  hoard  that  it  will  not.  They 
say  the  King  will  not  grant  an  atom  of 
morcv  to  vou." 

Vonved's  hands  clenched  and  his  eyes 
flashe<l  at  this  cruel  announcement,  and 
the  Headsman  silently  chuckled,  antici- 
pating an  outburst  of  passion  on  the  part 
of  the  condemned ;  but  Vonved  simply 
said : 

"  May  King  Frederick  meet  with  more 
mercy  in  his  hour  of  need  than  he  wills  to 
grant  unto  me  in  mine !" 

A  long  silence  ensued.  Vonved  ap- 
j)earcd  to  grow  abstracted  and  oblivious 
of  the  presence  of  the  Headsman,  for  he 
fixed  his  gaze  steadily  on  the  dungeon 
floor,  and  stirred  neither  hand  nor  foot. 

Olo  llustru  carefully  replaced  every  ar- 
ticle in  the  leathern  bag,  and  secured  its 
mouth.  Then  he  folded  his  arms,  and 
looked  curiously  at  the  inert  figure  of  the 
Rover.  The  Headsman  was  puzzled.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that   Lars  Vonved 
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bad  some  secret  motive  in  obtaining  the 
interview,  and  that  all  their  previous  con- 
versation was,  so  to  speak,  mere  skiUfal 
skirmishing  preliminary  to  the  real  assault 
of  arms.  "  What  does  he  want?  What 
subtle  scheme  is  he  brooding  over? 
Does  he  imagine  he  can  dupe  or  foil 
7)16 .'"  thought  the  Headsman. 

Still  Vonved  remained  motionless. 

"  Captain  Vonved,"  remarked  the  Heads- 
man, at  length,  "  if  it  pleases  you,  I  will 
now  retire." 

Vonved  slowly  raised  his  head,  and 
without  noticing  the  question,  said  : 

"  Herr  Headsman,  what  salary  do  they 
pay  you  ?" 

"  Twenty -five  specie  dalers  (£5  12«.  Od.) 
the  year." 

"  That  is  very  little  for  services  such  as 
yours." 

"  Truly  it  is.  Captain  Vonved ;  but  I 
also  receive  the  same  daily  rations  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  then  I  have  my  per 
quisites  and  fees." 

"Ah  I  I  forgot  them.  What  do  they 
allow  you  for  an  execution  ?" 

"  Five  specie-dalers  per  man." 

"  So,  so,"  muttered  Vonved,  and  aga'n 
he  lowered  his  eyes. 

"  He  is  coming  to  the  point,"  thought 
the  Headsman,  now  all  teen  attention, 
and  vigilantly  observant. 

Suddenly  Vonved  looked  up,  and  in  a 
low  significant  tone  remarked  : 

"I  warrant  you  find  no  difficulty  irf 
spending  your  salary  and  your  fees  with- 
in these  walls?" 

The  Headsman  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  grinned  a  decided  negative. 

"How  docs  the  money  chiefly  go, 
eh  ?" 

"  Thor's  Hammer !  you  need  not  ask 
that.  Captain  Vonved.  The  dice-box  and 
the  brandy-flask,  and  a  few  little  luxuries 
besides,  swallow  up  all  I  can  get  before  it 
burns  a  hole  in  my  pouch." 

"  Then  you  could  pleasantly  spend  more 
if  you  had  it  ?" 

"  Tordner  I  yes,  a  hundred  times  more. 
When  business  is  slack,  and  no  fees  nor 
perquisites  drop  in,  I  often  have  not  a 
mark  in  my  pouch  for  weeks  at  a  spell ; 
and  as  the  canteen  won't  fill  my  flask,  on 
credit,  and  no  body  will  throw  dice  with 
me  for  love,  I  am  e'en  compelled  to  growl 
over  my  dry  rations,  and  coil  myself  up 
to  sleep  away  the  time." 

"That  is  excessively  trying  to  your 
temper.    Even  a  headsman's  life  has  its 
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drawbacks,  I  perceive.  Come  now,  01c 
Hiistru,"  added  Vonved,  in  a  frank  conii- 
dential  way,  "  suppose  I  conid  sliow  yon 
a  way  liow  to  replenish  your  pouch  with 
money  enough  to  enable  you  to  jovially 
rattle  the  dice,  and  drain  the  flask  for  a 
twelvemonth  to  come —  what  would  you 
say  ?" 

The  Headsman's  eyes  flashed  and  glit- 
tered, and  he  drew  a  deep  inspiration. 

"  I'll  do  any  thing  for  gold — any  thing 
I  can  do  safelv." 

"  Just  so :  1  see  we  shall  soon  under- 
stand one  another." 

"  I  said  safely.  Captain  Vonved,"  reiter- 
ated the  Headsman,  with  emphasis, "  what- 
ever you  require  must  be  within  my  pow- 
er to  perform  safely  and — honorably." 

"  My  excellent  friend,"  blandly  replied 
Vonvc<l,  with  a  courteous  smile,  "  how 
can  you  for  a  moment  imagine  I  would 
desire  vou  to  do  au<jht  fur  me  which 
could  possibly  endanger  your  safety,  dis- 
turb your  peace  of  mind,  burthen  your 
tender  conscience  with  remorse,  or  be  de- 
rogatory to  your  stainless  honor  ?" 

"  15y  Odin  and  Wodin !  speak  your 
mind.  Captain  Vonved,  for  we  may  be 
interrupted  ere  long.  What  am  I  to 
do?" 

"A  simple  and  easily  performed  service, 
for  which  you  shall  receive  this  as  earnest- 
money;"  and  Vonved  drew  forth  a  purse 
from  hU  bosom,  and  clinked  its  captive 
coins.  His  wife  had  amply  8U])plied  him 
with  gold. 

The  Headsman  listened  with  a  sloatin<y 
visage  to  the  metallic  sounds,  and  invol- 
untarily, as  it  were,  he  cried :  "Hvorni- 

gC't  ?" 

"Ten  Frcdcrik  d'ors  fresh  from  the 
royal  mint.  See!"  and  he  rolled  them 
out  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  made 
them  ring  on  the  bench.  Their  soft  yet 
clear  auriferous  tinkle  discoursed  deli- 
cious music  to  the  i^reedv  ears  of  the 
Headsman. 

*'  Vou  say  that  will  be  earnest-money 
only?" 

Vonved  nodded,  and  carefully  replaced 
the  glittering  coins  in  the  purse. 

"  And  how  much  after  the  service  is 
rendered  ?" 

"  Thrice  this  sum." 

"  Will  that  be  after  your  death  ?" 

"Ay." 

"  I  suspected    as     much,"     cried 
Headsmati,  with  a  disapj^ointed  air. 
that  case  who  is  to  pay  me  ?" 
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"  It  would  not  be  prudent  to  name  the 
party." 

"Then  what  security  have  I  for  the 
payment  ?" 

"  My  word  of  honor." 

Ole  Hustru  shook  his  head,  and  gravely 
intimated  that  in  his  private  opinion  worcb 
of  honor  were  mere  breath. 

"What!"  laughed  Vonved,  "is  nol 
the  honor  of  a  Kover  as  good  as  that 
of  a  headsman  ?  By  paying  yon  eameU 
money  I  trust  to  your  honor,  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  you  should  trust  to  mine  in  re- 
turn.   The  security  Is  all  on  your  side." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  reiterated  the 
Headsman. 

"Give  me  the  raercy-stroke  to-mor- 
row," answered  Vonved,  speaking  slowly 
and  emphatically. 

Impossible,  Captain  Vonved." 
Why  so  ?  Where  there's  a  will  there^ 
a  way." 

"  I  dare  not  do  it  without  a  spedal 
order." 

"  Hut  can  not  you  do  it — ^by  accident?" 

"  Such  an  accident  never  kappena." 

"  Bah !  there  must  be  a  precedent 
Thus  it  will  come  to  pass ;  your  aasdstant 
turns  the  wheel  too  rapidly,  and  canses 
you  to  miscalculate  your  stroke,  so  that 
the  very  first  blow  of  the  jemkys  fib 
across  my  heart,  and  I  am  tbns  spared  all 
the  torture  of  being  broken  alive.  Tea 
comprehend,  my  friend  ?" 

The  Headsman  mused  ere  he  repUed: 

"  It  could  only  be  done  by  the  oonni- 
vance  of  mv  assist-ant." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  He  must  bo  bribed." 

"  Just  so.  Kvery  man  has  his  price,  it 
is  sfiid.  What  would  buy  him,  do  yott 
think  ?" 

"He  would  require  the  half  of  what  that 
purse  contains,  and  ho  would  then  have 
me  in  his  power,  and  might  betray  me.'* 

"  N(^t  so,  Ole  Hustru ;  your  fears  are 
chimerical.  The  gentleman  in  question 
d:ire  not  betray  you  for  his  own  sake,  he- 
sides  which  he  is  dmibtlcss  a  man  of  hon- 
or— like  his  master." 

The  Headsman  indulged  in  a  hanh 
grating  laugh,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
across  his  breast.  Their  palms  were  Tisi- 
bly  itching  to  clutch  the  gold. 

Vonved  produced  a  small  roalean, 
which  he  unwrapped,  and  displayed  fife 
more  Frederik  d'ors,  which  he  had  kept 
in  reserve. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  *'  is  the  donoenr  hf- 
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your  assistant.  See !  I  add  it  to  your  ten 
pieces  in  the  purse.  And  now,  do  you 
agree  to  my  proposal  ?" 

"  Do  you  pledge  your  honoi",  Captain 
Vonved,  that  I  shall  be  paid  the  otlier 
thirty  Frederiks  promised  ?" 

"I  do  ;  provided  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  first  time  your  jemkys  descends  it 
gives  tlie  mercy-stroke  effectually.  In 
that  case  a  sure  hand  will  convey  to  you 
the  thirty  Frederiks  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  this  time." 

"  Then  I  swear  to  do  it,  Captain  Von- 
ved !" 

The  Rover  at  once  tossed  the  purse  to 
the  outstretched  hand  of  the  Headsman, 
who  greedily  clutched  it,  and  then  bal- 
anced it  a  moment  in  his  palm,  as  though 
the  weight  of  so  small  a  bulk  gave  him 
peculiar  satisfaction,  ere  he  carefully  de- 
posited it  in  a  leathern  pouch  within  the 
bosom  of  his  tunic. 

"  Remember,  Ole  Hustru,  five  of  those 
pieces  are  the  retaining  fee  of  your  worthy 
assistant." 

''  Trust  me,  Captain  Vonved,  he  shall 
•have  his  drikke-penge,"  (drink-money.) 

"  And  one  word  more.  Beware,"  cried 
Vonved,  menacingly,  "  that  you  do  not 
deceive  me,  nor  betray  my  confidence, 
for  il'  you  do,  I  have  friends  who  will 
take  your  life  as  surely  as  you .  stand 
there." 

Tiie  Headsman's  lurid  eyes  glared  sav- 
agely at  this  threat,  but  it  obviously 
startled  him. 

"  What  would  you  have  ?"  sullenly  re- 
torted he.  "I  have  sworn  to  faithfully 
earn  your  red  gold,  and  the  treble  curse 
of  Odin  rest  upon  my  head  if  I  break  my 
oath  to  you." 

*'  So  be  it,  Ole  Hustru.  And  now  you 
can  go." 

Without  another  word  the  Headsman 
seized  his  bai;,  lifted  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head  in  military  salute,  and  strode  to  the 
dungeon-door,  at  which  ho  hammered 
with  his  fist.  The  bolts  were  promptly 
withdrawn,  the  grim  Headsman  passed 
into  the  vaulted  corridor,  the  ponderous 
door  was  reclosed  and  secured,  and  Lars 
Vonved  was  once  more  alone. 

On  to  his  feet  sprang  the  fettered  cap- 


tive, and  his  countenance  underwent  an 
instantaneous  change. 

"Pah  I"  ejaculated  he,  "I  now  can 
breathe  freely.  Tlie  revolting  presence 
of  that  arch-miscreant  polluted  even  the 
air  of  this  dungeon.  I've  played  my 
cards  and  he  has  played  his,  and  I  am  the 
winner.  I  could  read  every  thought  of 
that  monstrous  wretch  in  the  changes  and 
flashes  of  his  serpent's  eyes  and  ape's 
features.  Ah !  Ole  Hustru,  thou  art  in- 
tensely  cunning,  but  wisdom  was  denied 
thee  from  thy  birth.  Thou  art  now  gone 
in  hot  liaste  to  General  Poulsen,  to  whom 
thou  wilt  reveal  all  that  has  passed  within 
these  four  walls  during  our  interview. 
Be  it  so.     I  care  not.     My  end  is  served." 

It  was  even  so.  Lars  Vonved's  sole 
object  throughout  the  mysterious  inter- 
view was  to  bribe  the  Headsman,  and  to 
affect  to  believe  that  the  wily  villain 
would  really  earn  his  reward,  present  and 
prospective,  in  the  manner  stipulated.  But 
Vonved  knew  well  that  the  Headsman 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  severe  punish- 
ment by  giving  the  mercy-stroke  unau- 
thorized, and  he  also  knew  that  when  Ole 
Hustru  appeared  to  believe  that  he  would 
receive  thirty  pieces  of  gold  after  the  ser- 
vice undertaken,  that  the  cunning  liypo- 
crite  secretly  thought  otherwise.  In  brief, 
the  Headsman  had  no  faith  in  Vonved's 
promise  of  a  further  reward  after  the  ser- 
vice required  was  performed,  and  he 
moreover  never  intended  to  redeem  his 
own  pledge.  Still  the  Headsman  firmly 
believed  that  Vonved  trusted  him  and  re- 
lied on  his  pledge.  This  was  precisely 
the  impression  that  Vonved  desired  to 
convey  —  his  end  therein  was  gained. 
That  end  was  simply  to  impress  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  citadel,  and  the  authori- 
ties generally,  with  a  profound  conviction 
that  he,  Lars  Vonved,  finally  hopeless  of 
escape,  was  naturally  desirous  to  avoid  a 
lingering  death  of  horrible  torture  on  the 
wheel,  by  bribing  the  Headsman  to  give 
him  the  coup- de-grace,  or  mercy-stroke, 
by  the  first  blow  of  the  jemkys. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night  Amalia  Von- 
ved was  admitted  to  visit  her  husband  for 
the  last  time,  and  precisely  at  midnight 
she  bade  him  farewell. 
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There  is  something  very  pleasant  in 
the  appearance  of  a  new  house.  Tlic 
walls  arc  so  clean,  the  roof  so  perfect,  the 
windows  so  cheerful-looking,  and  the  very 
doors  seeming  so  ready  to  open  without 
any  noise  or  difficulty  on  their  hospitable 
hinge.  And  yet  we  are  forced  to  confess 
that,  though  a  new  house  gives  one  very 
agreeable  ideas  of  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence, it  is  not  so  picturesque  as  an  old 
one.  The  scenery  of  England  would  lose 
very  much  of  its  beauty  if  its  fields  and 
parks  were  not  dotted  over  with  quaint, 
gable-ended  mansions,  ornamented  with 
tall  chimneys,  and  steep  red-tiled  roofs, 
grown  gray  with  the  rains  and  sunshine 
of  two  or  three  hundred  vears.  Castles, 
also,  ])orched  like  a  robber  on  some  emi- 
nence to  command  a  view  of  the  public 
road  at  its  foot,  lifting  their  lowers  and 
turrets  up  into  the  sky,  form  a  beautiful 
feature  in  the  landscape,  and  atid  a  new 
sort  of  intcr(?st  to  the  tract  of  country 
we  are  journeying  through.  But  does  it 
ever  strike  one  traveler  out  of  ten,  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  hiterest  we  take  in 
these  old  dwellings?  It  can't  be  their 
mere  shape  and  position,  for  it  is  possible 
to  devise  more  regular  plans,  and  to  dis- 
cf)ver  more  fitting  situations.  No  ;  it  is 
the  history  of  human  feelhigs,  of  which 
these  places  have  been  tin*  theater,  tiiat 
involuntarily  rises  to  our  minds ;  it  is  the 
cares,  the  loves,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
whi(rh  those  old  walls  have  been  the  wit- 
nesses, that  invest  them,  to  the  thought- 
ful heart,  with  a  far  dot'per  and  more 
enduring  interest  than  ever  can  attach 
themselves  to  stone  and  lime.  Not  a 
liouse  in  all  Enijland  that  lias  stood  for 
two  hundred  years,  that  has  not  a  tale  to 
tell  that  would  astonish  the  writers  of 
romance;  not  a  room  that  has  not  its 
memorv  of  death  or  marriafije  —  of  the 
bride  c(miing  into  it  in  the  splendor  of 
her  beaut  v — of  the  same,  when  fifiv  vears 
have  past,  being  carried  out  of  it,  mourn- 
ed bv  her  descendants  of  the  third  jjene- 
ration ;   or,  perhaps,  neglected   and   for- 


gotten as  one  who  has  lived  too  long. 
But  who  is  there  that  can  chronicle  dl 
the  deeds  of  cruelty  or  kindness,  the 
vicissitudes  of  misery  or  happinesSi  that 
have  occurred  in  those  old  honses?  It 
must  be  sufficient  for  the  traveler  to 
know,  that  wherever  men  and  women 
have  resided  these  incidents  mnat  have 
occurred — children  must  have  been  bom, 
must  have  died  —  in  their  youth,  in  their 
manhood,  in  their  old  age  —  and  sights 
and  sounds,  hopes  and  disappointmenti 
and  sorrows,  must  have  been  as  profusely 
scattered  along  the  devious  paths  l\M 
conducted  them  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  as  we  ourselves  find  them  in  our 
daily  progress  from  the  same  starting- 
point  to  the  same  end.  It  is  the  recolleo- 
tioiis,  then  (if  we  may  call  them  so,  since 
they  are  not  of  any  particular  incident, 
but  only  of  the  inevitable  events  that  we 
may  venture  to  take  on  trust) — ^it  is  the 
memory  of  the  past,  and  not  the  archi- 
tectural style  of  the  building,  that  gives 
such  a  charm  to  the  queer  corners  and 
ininnnerable  windows  ot  a  mansion  of  the 
days  of  old.  In  themselves,  many  people 
have  main  tabled  that  those  broken  lines 


and  fantastic  ornaments  are  not  half 
beautiful  as  the  plain  solidity  of  the  Gre- 
cian architecture  and  the  massive  solem- 
nity of  the  palaces  of  Italy ;  but  to  ns 
English  they  assume  a  higher  character 
than  any  mere  beauty  of  collocation  can 
bestow,  for  they  arc  treasuries  of  English 
feelings  —  English  history  —  English  fife. 
Elizabeth  rises  before  us  as  she  stood 
when  the  Armada  was  defeated.  Charles 
I.,  with  his  ceremonious  stateliness — the 
C.-avaliers  and  the  Roundheads — the  bnrly 
iigure  and  unconquerable  will  of  Oliver 
C^romwell — the  resolute  independenoe  of 
IIam]Klen  —  the  chivalrous  courage  of 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  sweet  feminine 
grace  of  Lucy  Hutchinson,  or  Lady  Rus- 
sell. These  arc  the  thoughts  and  asso- 
ciations that  make  an  old  house  so  charm- 
ing; but  fii-st— for  one  doesnH  like  eren 
to  be  pleased  on  false  pretenses — is  the 
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liouso  old?  lias  it  stood  in  cloud  and 
sunshine  all  those  years?  Is  it  cotem- 
porary  with  the  historic  men  whose  time 
Its  style  of  architecture  recalls  ?  If  so, 
all  hail,  old  farm  and  manor!  walled  cas- 
tle and  moated  grange!  for  humanity 
has  breathed  its  spirit  into  your  stones, 
and  you  grow  half- human  youi*selves 
from  having  sheltered  so  many  genera- 
tions of  men.  But  if  it  is  not  in  reality 
an  old  house  —  if  it  was  built  yesterday, 
and  pretends  to  have  stood,  as  we  now 
Kce  it,  gray  with  artificial  mosses,  crumb- 
ling even,  in  some  parts  with  artificial 
ruin — what  are  we  to  say? 

If  the  builder's  receipt  is  not  yet  dry, 
and  it  pretends  notwithstanding  to  whis- 
per to  us  about  Henry  VIII.  and  bloody 
Mary,  and  James  I.,  w^hat  shall  we  think 
of  it  ?     Why,  that  is  an  impostor — that 
it  is  like  a  London  beggar  of  thirty  or 
forty  yeai-s  old,  who  turns  up  the  whites 
of  his  eyes,  and  totters  as  he  walks,  lean- 
ing heavily  on  a  stick,  with  a  placard  on 
his  bosom,  bearing  in  large  letters :  "  Tho- 
mas Tudor,  an  old  man  of  a  hundred  and 
live,  past  work   and   totally  blind."      It 
ought  to  be  looked  on  as  extorting  ad- 
miration from  us  under  false  pretenses, 
and  not  a  bit  more  respectable  than  any 
other  deceiver.     A  house  of  the  Nine- 
teenth century  should  be  a  house  for  the 
Nineteenth  century  to  live  in.     The  Fif- 
teenth century  was  a  blustering,  quarrel- 
some fellow,  and   lived   in  a  house  with 
strong  barricades  all  round  it,  his  walls 
pierced  with  narrow  holes,  through  which 
he  could  shoot  his  visitors,  if  he  did  not 
think  they  were  approaching  him  in   a 
friendly  manner.     The  Sixteenth  century 
imi)roved  a  little  on  this,  but  still  flanked 
his  house  with  turrets  that  commanded 
the  entrnnce-door,  and  had  an  immense 
gate  studded  with  iron  nails,  and  insur- 
mountable   walls    round    his    courtyard. 
The   Seventeenth   grew  still  more  civil- 
ized.     He   turned   the   ramparts   of  his 
liouse  into  a  shrubbery,  and  the  diied-up 
bed  of  the  moat  into  a  bowling-green. 
But  tlie  house  was  still  on  the  look-out 
for  dangers,  and   had  a  tower  where  a 
sentinel  took  note  of  what  was  passing 
within  his  range.     The  Eighteenth  was  a 
remarkably  peaceful  individual,  and  took 
down  his  turrets,  and  made  his  guard- 
room into  the  dairy,  and  the  dungeons 
into  wine  and  beer-cellars.      He  also  in- 
troduced straight  walks  into  his  garden, 
turned  the  moat  into  a  fish-pond,  and  cut 


all  his  trees  into  the  shapes  of  men,  and 
peacocks,  and  elephants,  and  other  objects 
of  natural  history.     Ho  also  discharged 
his  warder,  and  paid  for  protection  by  a 
subscription  to  the  county  police.      He 
was  a  smug,  careful,  pushing  fellow,  and 
laid  out  more  money  on  his  warehouses 
than  on  his  private  dwelling,  for  he  began 
to  smell  from  afar  the  spices  of  India,  and 
the  cotton-fields  of  America,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  the  empire  of  the 
seas.    And  then  came  in  the  Nineteenth 
century,  such  a  being  as  has  never  been 
seen  before.    He  upset  all  the  thrones  of 
Europe  in  his  youth,  and  kicked  them 
about  as  if  they  were  really  nothing  but 
old  chairs.    He  put  a  little  water  mto  a 
pot,  and  put  some  coals  under  it,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  wheels  and  axles,  he 
careers  up  rivers  where   civilized    man 
never  penetrated  before ;   he  crosses  the 
Atlantic  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour  against 
wind  and  tide ;    he  beats    the  farthest 
waters  of  the  Pacific  into  a  white  foam 
around  his  paddles.    But  he  does  more. 
Ho  makes  the  suu  himself  draw  his  land- 
scapes.   He  makes  the  lightning  itself 
carry  his  messages,  and  he  pauses  at  this 
moment  on  the  top  of  the  elevation  he 
has  reached,  not  to  rest  contented  with 
the  contemplation  of  the  valleys  at  his 
feet,  but  to  take  a  wider  survey  of  the 
lands  still  to  be  discovered — the  powers 
yet  to  be  evoked  from  the  cells  in  which 
they  have  been  hidden  from  every  eye 
but  his.     And  now  this  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury— this  "Heir  of  all  the  Ages  in  the 
foremost  files  of  time"  —  can't  find  out  a 
style  of  architecture  stamped  with  his 
own   image  and  character,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendants  as  a  sample  of 
his  genius  and  disposition ;  but  is  forced 
to  go  back  and  hide  his  poverty  of  inven- 
tion  in   a  large,   high  -  turreted,  square- 
towered,  moated,  draw-bridged,  narrow- 
windowed,  winding  stai  red,  long-passaged, 
windy,  gusty,  outand-in,  up-and-down,  old 
Gothic  castle,  exactly  the  same  as  would 
have  been  built  for  his  great-great-grand- 
father, while  Warwick  the  king-maker  and 
other  turbulent  barons  were  fighting  with 
Henry  VI. 

Now  what  do  we  of  these  peaceful 
days,  when  two  policemen  dressed  in  blue 
keep  a  whole  district  in  order — what  do  we 
want  with  drawbridges,  and  portonllises, 
and  donjon  towers,  and  bartisans,  and 
turrets?  There  was  a  fitness  for  all 
these  things  in  the  days  of  old.     Tho 
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lord  of  the  mansion  clinetl  in  bis  hall  with 
all  his  inends  and  rctainora.  When  the 
meals  were  over,  the  serving  -  men,  the 
men-at-arms,  the  dependents  of  the  house- 
hold lay  down  upon  the  straw  with  which 
the  floor  was  covered,  and  tlie  hall  be- 
came the  dormitory  of  the  family.  No 
wonder,  tlierefore,  the  hall  was  the  larg- 
est apartment  in  tlie  house,  with  the 
handsomest  and  widest  fireplace,  the 
greatest  appearance  of  comfort,  and  the 
most  habitable  look.  It  is  a  fit  subject 
for  laughter  to  see  a  new  house  rising 
with  a  prodigious  hall.  It  is  a  great 
waste  of  space — it  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
fashion  when  the  simiificancv  of  it  is  w^orn 
out.  Things  ought  always  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  each  other,  and  when  a  worthy 
citizen  retires  from  tra<le,  and  builds  him 
a  feudal  forlalice  instead  of  a  cottage 
ornee,  lie  ought  certainly  to  exchange  liis 
taglioni  or  comfortable  great-coat  for  a 
cuirass  of  steel,  or  at  least  for  a  buff 
jerkin.  His  black  hat,  or  if  he  is  a  wise 
man,  his  wide-awake,  must  give  place  to 
helm  and  visor.  lie  nmst  dine  in  the 
great  hall  on  a  boar  roasted  whole,  and 
never  lake  a  quiet  ride  on  his  shooting 
pony  without  an  immense  sword  by  his 
side,  and  a  s[)ear  in  his  haiul,  wherewith 
to  hack  to  pieces  an<l  transfix  any  of  his 
tenants  witli  whom  he  is  not  altoixether 
l)leased.  These  observations,  liowever, 
are  meant  to  apply  only  to  houses  of 
recent  date.  The  old  should  bv  all  means 
be  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
original  feature;  repairs  must  be  con- 
ducted in  the  taste  and  sjurit  of  the  pri- 
mitive building.  If  it  be  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time,  let  not  one  alteration  be 
made  so  as  to  confound  it  with  the  coi'- 
nate  style  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  If  it 
is  still  earlier,  keep  to  it  in  all  its  external 
design.  Show  us  the  complete  mansion 
of  the  heroes  of  the  (^rusadus — of  the  men 
who  fought  at  Crecv  and  Poictiers  —  of 
the  conquerors  at  Agincourt,  of  the  ad- 
herents of  tlie  rival  Koses,  an<l  they  will 
be  pictorial  representations  to  us  of  great 
liistoric  periods,  hmdmarks  to  guide  us  in 
our  inquiries  into  the  state  of  architecture, 
and  thence  of  manners,  at  diiferent  times. 
Now  we  have  seen  that  preceding  ages 
have  built  up  monuments  for  themselves 
in  stone  and  lime,  from  which,  without 
any  inscription,  we  can  read  their  epi- 
taphs Avith  the  utmost  ease.  Is  this  to  be 
the  only  age  that  is  to  die  and  muke  no 
sign  ?      Having   done  every  thing   else, 


can't  we  built  a  Nineteenth  century 
house  ? 

Our  earliest  ancestors  in  this  island 
lived  in  beehives ;  that  is,  on  three  cross- 
ed sticks  was  put  a  little  thatch,  n-hich 
reached  to  the  ground,  Icaring  only  an 
opening  on  the  surface  for  the  mhabitant 
to  creep  in  by.  What  stone  and  lime, 
polished  deals  and  smooth  slates,  were  to 
them,  let  some  new  and  hitheilo  nnused 
material  be  to  us.  Let  us  take  the  glazed 
and  hollow  bricks  in  the  mean  time,  as  an 
advance  on  our  previous  ways ;  but  let  as 
persevere  in  availing  ourselves  of  any 
thing  that  mgenuity  suggests,  and  a 
moderate  experience  w^arrants,  and  not 
many  years  will  ehipse  before  we  talk  of 
the  period  of  poor,  tasteless,  shapeless 
stone  cottages  and  tile  roofs,  as  we  now 
talk  of  the  period  of  the  Ichthyosaurus 
and  the  Megatherion,  and  other  extinct 
monsters  of  frightful  ugliness  and  very 
little  use.  Nobody  denies  that  in  every 
district  there  arc  many  eomfortable-looK- 
ing  and  pretty  dvvellings  —  houses  of  a 
pleasant,  habitable  appearance,  that  tell 
you  the  occupiers  are  very  well  off  in  the 
world — people  with  pleasiint  balances  at 
their  bankers,  regular  appetites  at  five 
o'clock,  and  the  bed-room  candles  brought 
in  punctually  at  half-|)ast  ten.  This  is  a 
^tyle  of  house  that  fulfills  one  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  contend — namely,  that 
the  outside  of  a  mansion  should  give  yon 
some  idea  of  what  sort  of  being  the  in- 
habitant of  it  is ;  and  what  may  be  called 
the  middle  -  class  dwelling-house,  being 
ada[»ted  for  a  middle  class  such  as  never 
existed  before,  does  certainly  bear  the 
im])ress  of  the  middle  class  for  whom  it  is 
designed.  There  would  be  no  mistaking 
its  comfortable  boiled  beef  and  turnip  sort 
of  expression,  for  the  "foray  or  starve" 
look  of  a  Scotch  tower;  but  a  modern 
antiquity  is  like  a  false  date,  it  is  apt  to 
mislead,  and  luis  the  same  amount  of  fit- 
ness as  if  a  sane  men  were  to  raise  a 
house  for  himself  according  to  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  a  lunatic  asylum ;  or  a 
gentleman  at  large  were  to  build  an  ex- 
act imitation  of  a  model  prison. 

Hut  there  is  one  style  of  building  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  change,  and 
that  is  the  Ecclesiastical.  Tho  church 
that  is  built  to-day  should  always  have  the 
same  distinctive  features  as  the  chnrchca 
that  first  uprose  in  this  bland  in  the  light 
of  Christianity.  There  is  no  false  £tA 
here,  no  iissumptiou  of  antiquity,  nothuig 
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^liat  misleads  the  observer.  And  the  rea- 
son is  this.  There  is  a  sameness  in  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The 
worship  now  carried  on  within  it,  though 
of  a  purer  form,  is  addressed  to  the  same 
unchangeable  and  Almighty  Being  who 
heard  the  first  prayers  of  the  converted 
heathen  in  this  land.  There  is  no  change 
of  manners  here,  as  has  occurred  in  the 
inhabitant  of  the  modern  feudal  castle, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
preserving  tlie  same  style  of  building, 
which  has  become  consecrated  in  our 
minds  by  the  one  unvarying  use  to  which 
it  has  been  applied.  To  show  how  com- 
pletely this  is  the  case,  we  have  only  to 
imagine  how  absurd  the  appearance  would 
be  of  a  <lwelling-house  built  on  this  model 
— a  little  library  in  the  bell-tower,  or  a 
bedroom  in  the  steeple.  Churches  and 
chapels  were  equally  deficient  some  years 
ago,  in  the  a[)plication  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal style.  You  rode  through  a  village, 
and  you  saw  a  barn  at  one  end  of  it,  with 
a  belfry,  and  a  barn  at  the  other  without 
a  belfry.  One  was  the  church  and  the 
other  the  chapel ;  both  applied  to  the  one 
holy  purpose  of  teaching  and  prayer,  and 
both  utterly  destitute  of  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  place  of  worship  at  all.  In 
both  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place. 
The  poorest  of  dissenting  bodies  endeavor 
to  bestow  some  adornment  on  the  outside 
of  their  temple  —  a  lance-window  or  a 
peaked  gable-end  ;  the  most  outlying  par- 
ishes are  ambitious  also  of  showing  some 
outward  sign  of  their  Christian  profession 
in  the  repairing  and  amending  of  their 
churches.  In  all,  you  will  see  an  ap- 
proach to  the  old  Ecclesiastical  style — a 
divergence,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
appearance  of  an  inhabited  house — of  a 
town-hall  —  of  a  shop  —  or  of  a  feudal 
tower.  People  need  not  worship  with 
less  devotion  that  their  meetings  are  held 
in  a  chapel  which  can  no  longer  bo  mis- 
taken for  a  cow-shed,  nor  that  their  par- 
ish-church is  no  longer  allowed  to  have 
one  of  the  transepts  walled  oft'  and  used 
as  a  pig-stye. 

But  we  will  now  put  an  end  to  this 
disquisition  on  architecture,  and  ask  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  a  real  old  building — the  best 
known,  and  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic in  England — with  more  tales  of  terror 
and  interest  about  it  than  ever  clustered, 
like  ill-omened  ravens,  round  a  building 
before — a  building  that,  in  all  the  changes 


of  our  history,  has  still  borne  its  bad  pre- 
eminence as  the  home  of  despair  and  . 
sorrow.  The  groans  that  have  resound- 
ed through  those  dismal  chambers,  the 
screams  that  have  startled  the  sentinel  on 
guard,  proceeding  from  tortured  prison- 
ers— the  broken  hearts  that  beat  their  last 
in  those  dungeons — the  agonies,  the  feara 
that  have  thrilled  human  bosoms  in  that 
awful  dwelling — invest  it  with  a  gloomy 
horror  that  was  never  equaled  in  the 
pages  of  fiction.  The  Castle  of  Otranto, 
and  the  mysterious  Undolpho,  are  mere 
commonplace  habitations  compared  to  it. 
For  eight  centuries  it  has  shown  its  hag- 
gard and  grim  face  to  the  world  ;  and  we 
are  now  going  to  recall  some  particulars 
of  its  history,  which  will  perhaps  make  us 
not  quite  so  much  in  love,  as  some  people 
are,  or  pretend  to  be,  with  the  chivalrous 
grandeur  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  "  good  old  times." 

On  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river  Thames, 
just  below  where  the  Custom-House  is, 
in  convenient  juxtaposition  with  the  mag- 
nificent docks  which,  with  their  crowded 
tiers  of  shipping,  their  innumerable  flags, 
and  vast  variety  of  languages,  place  mo- 
dem trade  and  universality  of  interest  at 
once  face  to  fsLce  with  ancient  isolation 
and  power-r-is  seen,  as  we  go  down  in  a 
steamboat  for  a  day's  holiday  to  Green- 
wich, a  square-built,  low  and  dingy  pile, 
which  has  no  feature  of  attraction  either 
from  gi-andeur  or  beauty  of  design,  but 
which  all  turn  to  look  at  when  they  are 
told  it  is  the  Tower  of  London.  Who 
originally  built  it  is  not  known.  Some, 
of  course,  say  Julius  Cicsar ;  others  are 
more  modest,  and  say  it  was  built  in  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great ;  and  there 
are  certainly  some  very  strong  proofs  that 
on  this  site  stood  a  fortress,  a  mint,  or 
other  building  of  the  Romans  in  the  time 
of  Ilonorius,  or  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  years  afler  Christ.  But  however  this 
may  bo,  the  first  historic  record  of  its 
erection  is  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  built  the  White  Tower 
to  curb  the  rebellious  Saxons,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  architect  Gnndalf, 
who,  besides  handling  the  measuring-line, 
found  time  to  exercise  the  duties,  or  at 
least  to  spend  the  emoluments,  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Rochester. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  offered  such 
security  against  attack,  that  it  became  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  the  factions 
into  which  this  kingdom  was  divided.    It 
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was  strengthened  by  walls  and  bastions. 
Kings  fled  to  it  for  safety,  or  intrusted  it 
to  the  favored  of  their  vassals.    Armed 
men  were  ready  to  be  let  loose  with  fire 
and  sword  on  the  disobedient  or  jdiscon- 
tented  citizens  of  London ;  dungeons  were 
added  to  the  other  chambers  of  the  cas- 
tle ;  prisoners  of  consequence  were  com- 
mitted to  its  impenetrable  walls;  Jews 
were  tortured  till  they  surrendered  the 
last  farthing  of  their  hard-earned  gains. 
Patriots  like  the  Scottish  Wallace,  or  the 
Welsh  Llewellyn,  expiated  their  hatred  of 
oppression  with  their  blood  in  these  mise- 
rable dens;  and  by  the  time  it  had  ar- 
rived at  its  greatest  strength,  and  very 
nearly  at  its  present  form  and  extent,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  was  a  name 
which  created  an  involuntary  shudder  in 
the  stoutest  hearts.    From  it  went  in 
procession  on  their  coronation  days,  all 
the  kings  of  England,  from  Richard  II. 
till  James  II.,  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years.     The  Tower  throughout  the  life  of 
the  first  of  these  potentates,  played  a 
very  conspicuous  part.     It  was  the  scene 
of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  his 
youthful  days.     Festivals  and  assemblies 
were  held  in  it,  that  eclipsed  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Court  of  France.     The  flood 
of  splendor  was  indeed  so  great,  that  it 
overflowed  into  a  place,  which  is  certainly 
not  connected  in  our  minds  either  with 
floods  or  splendor.     Where  thousands  of 
cattle   were   lately  penned    up,   for  the 
weekly  sustenance  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  hungry  Cockneys ;  where  the  bel- 
lowing of  oxen,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the 
grunting  of  pigs,  and  the  baaing  of  calves, 
were  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  Sniithfield,  knightly  trumpets 
uttered  their  inspiring  notes,  summoning 
the  great  and  gay  to   tournament  and 
revel,  and  ladies  whispered  words  of  en- 
couragement in  the  ears  of  their  favorite 
champions.     The  first  day  of  these  osten- 
tatious rejoicings,  in  the  year  1390,  was 
termed    the    Feast   of   Challenge ;    and 
"about  three  o'clock  in  the  afteraoon," 
says  the  old  Chronicler  of  their  doings, 
"  there  issued  out  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don,  first    three -score   of   courses    ap- 
pareled for  the  juistes,  and  on  every  one 
an  esquier  of  honor  ridyng  a  soft  pace, 
and  then  issued  out  threescore  ladies  of 
honor,  mounted  on  fayre  palfreys,  riding 
on  the  one  side,  richly  appareled ;  and 
every  lady  ledde  a  knight  with  a  cheyne 
of  sylver,  which  knights  were  appareled 


to  juiste;  and  thus  they  came  riding 
alonge  the  streetes  of  London  with  great 
number  of  trumpettes  and  other  myn- 
strelles,  and  so  came  to  Smithfield,  where 
the  King  and  Queen  and  many  ladies  and 
demoiselles  were  ready  in  chambers  richly 
adorned  to  see  the  juistes."  But  the 
Tower  was  spectator  of  a  very  difl^ercnt 
scene,  in  which  the  same  king  was  a  per- 
former. The  same  streets  that  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  glories  of  his  Smithfield 
shows,  were  witnesses  also  of  his  fall. 
He  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
by  his  successful  rival,  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke,  and  there  made  resignation  of  his 
crown.  Here  is  Shakspeare's  description 
of  his  miserable  ride  in  the  train  of  his 
tiiumphant  conqueror : 

"  As,  in  a  theater,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men^s 

eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard:  no  man  cried,  God 

save  him ; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which,  with  such  gentle  sorrow,  he  shook  oH 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose 

steeled 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 

melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him." 

It  was  perhaps  right  that  the  Tower, 
which  was  first  converted  by  this  king 
into  the  place  of  execution  of  state  ofiend- 
ers,  should  have  been  the  scene  of  his  own 
unhappiness  and  degradation.  From  that 
time,  for  several  hundred  years,  the  ax 
was  seldom  still  —  the  favorites  of  one 
year  became  the  victims  of  the  next. 
Tower  Hill  streamed  with  blood  —  the 
Tower  dungeons  echoed  with  groans. 
Tyranny,  ambition,  cruelty,  ignorance, 
and  superstition,  all  by  turns  opened 
those  dismal  portals,  which  were  only 
once  again  to  turn  on  their  hinges,  when 
the  murderer  slipped  in  to  do  his  dreadful 
work  in  secret,  or  the  pnsoner  was  openly 
conducted  to  death  upon  the  8cafi!bld.  No- 
bles, warriors,  heroes,  statesmen,  judges 
and  scholars — even  the  beauty  of  women 
and  the  dignity  of  queens  —  could  not 
escape  the  dreadful  doom;  and  very 
frightful  is  it  to  read,  in  the  records  of 
that  awful  prison-house,  the  names  of  pa- 
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t:  iots  and  martyrs  of  which  our  country 
is  now  so  proud  ;  and  still  more  dreadful 
to  reflect,  that  those  great  and  illustrious 
names  which  still  survive  are  but  the 
scaitered  mountain-tops,  as  it  were,  on 
which  the  light  of  history  has  rested. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  valleys 
where  the  sunshine  has  never  shone — ^the 
unnumbered,  unnamed,  unregarded  pri- 
soners who  pined  in  those  gloomy  vaults, 
and  counted  the  hours  in  vain,  shut  out 
forever  from  the  upper  world,  condemned 
without  trial,  and  executed  without  just- 
ice !  We  can  talk  now  with  some  pa- 
tience of  these  things,  because  they  have 
ceased  to  be  enacted  for  so  lonij — ^because 
the  lis^ht  of  the  Reformation  and  the  law 
of  the  constitution  have  made  their  way 
into  that  unhallowed  building  as  into  our 
private  houses,  and  modem  civilization 
has  converted  it  into  an  arsenal  for  arms, 
and  a  pleasant  quarter  for  a  few'soldiers 
— a  sight  for  the  Cockneys  on  their  holi- 
days, and  a  comlbrtable  command  for  a 
time-honored  General. 

But  in  1417  the  state  of  feeling  was 
very  different,  and  any  expression  of  sym- 
pathy with  human  suffering  would  not 
have  been  understood.  The  Tower  stood 
black  and  solid  as  the  representative  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  Even  the  best  and 
nobk'st  were  as  deeply  stained  as  the  base 
and  cruel  with  the  curse  of  unforgiveness 
and  the  heart  of  stone.  Harry  the  Fifth, 
whom  we  still  call  the  most  heroic  of  our 
kings,  seems  not  to  have  been  capable  of 
any  feeling  of  generosity  or  pity.  His 
enemies,  the  princes  of  France,  taken  in 
open  battle,  defending  their  country  from 
his  ambition,  were  here  imprisoned  for 
dreary  years,  till  a  ransom  was  exacted 
that  left  them  impoverished  for  life.  Here 
languished  warriora  and  chiefs  as  bravo  as 
liimself;  and  here  for  several  years  was 
confined  the  young  and  gallant  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  who  had  been  seized  by  the 
piratical  vessels  of  Henry  IV.,  when  there 
wa^  no  war  between  the  kingdoms,  and 
when  there  was,  therefore,  no  pretense 
for  an  attack.  These  were  the  ideas  of 
justice  and  honor  that  were  paramount  in 
the  feudal  times;  the  same  justice  and 
honor  would  infiillibly  conduct  the  pos- 
sessors of  them,  at  the  present  day,  first 
to  their  county  jail,  secondly  to  Norfolk 
Island.  James,  the  young  king,  grew 
used  to  his  imprisonment,  cultivated  let- 
ters and  music,  and  finally,  as  idleness 
oflen  leads  to  foolish  actions,  he  fell  in 


love  with  a  beautiful  young  lady  whom 
he  saw  from  the  turret-window  of  his 
tower  at  Windsor.  He  by  some  means 
got  a  messenger  persuaded  to  carry  her 
his  verses.  They  were  filled  with  praises 
of  her  loveliness ;  and  as  she  understood 
he  was  very  handsome,  and  a  king,  she 
thought  the  verses  particularly  fine  ;  and 
as  she  was  a  member  of  the  royal  family, 
and  had  interest  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, the  end  of  the  story  is  happier  than 
most  stories  of  love  at  first  sight,  for, 
after  the  death  of  the  iron-hearted  Henry, 
James  was  released  from  his  prison,  and 
married  the  Lady  Jane,  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Somerset. 

But  it  was  not  for  the  custody  only  of 
kidnapped  kings,  or  captive  princes,  that 
the  Tower  was  used  by  the  possessors  of 
arbitrary  power.  Religion  in  those  un- 
cultivated ages  is  sure  to  have  its  victims 
as  well  as  Tyranny.  The  first  martyr  of 
freedom  of  inquiry  was  the  brave  and 
virtuous  Lord  Oobham.  To  strike  terror 
into  lesser  offenders,  it  seemed  good  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  armed  with 
full  powers  from  Rome,  to  let  the  weight 
of  their  anger  fall  upon  the  coronet  of  a 
noble.  If  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  did 
not  set  a  Reformer  above  their  power, 
what  chance  had  humbler  men  to  resist 
their  lightest  claim  ?  It  was  proved  against 
the  noble  offender  that  he  had  maintained 
that  "  whoso  it  be  that  doth  the  worship 
to  dead  images,  which  is  due  to  God,  or 
putteth  such  trust  or  hope  in  the  help  of 
them  as  he  should  do  to  God,  or  hath  af- 
fection in  one  more  than  in  another,  doth 
in  that  the  great  sin  of  masometry,"  (or 
idolatry.)  He  had  also  maintained,  that 
"  he  that  knoweth  the  holy  command- 
ments of  God,  and  keepeth  them  to  the 
end,  shall  be  saved,  though  he  never  in 
his  life  go  on  pilgrimage,  as  men  use  now, 
to  Canterbury  or  to  Rome,  or  to  any 
other  place."  He  had  denied  that  every 
man  living  here  bodily  on  earth  ought 
to  confess  to  a  priest  ordained  by  the 
Church ;  and  worat  of  all,  he  denied  that 
as  Christ  ordained  St.  Peter  to  be  his 
vicar  here  on  earth,  the  same  power 
which  he  granted  to  that  apostle  was 
vested  in  his  successors  the  popes,  whom 
all  Christians  are  bound  to  obey  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  For 
these  most  dreadful  and  heretical  opinions. 
Lord  Cobham  was  condemned  to  die; 
and  to  mark  the  atrocity  of  his  sin,  he 
was  executed  in,  a  manner  the  most  pain- 
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ful  and  degrading  that  malignity  and 
cruelty  could  invent.  lie  was  drawn 
from  the  Tower  to  St.  Giles's  Field,  where 
he  wjw  suspended  by  ihe  middle  from  a 
chain  ;  a  fire  was  kindled  under  hiu),  and 
lie  was  thus  burnt  to  death.  The  dust  of 
such  martyrs  is  indeed  the  seed  of  a  true 
church ;  and  from  this  glorious  execution 
we  are  never  without  voices  rising  in  all 
parts  of  England  —  and  of  the  world — 
against  the  crimes  and  iniquities  of  the 
old,  and,  as  we  had  lioped,  exploded  su- 
perstition. Lollard:*,  :us  they  were  then 
called — that  is,  rebels  against  the  pope's 
authority  and  believers  in  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture — were  imprisoned  by  hun- 
dreds in  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower ;  and 
when  we  reflect  on  the  heli»lessness  of 
tlioso  sufferers,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
treatment  they  experienced  for  such  .a 
ciimo,  it  is  a  sort  of  relief  to  turn  to  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  same  prison,  which 
we  find  tenanted  by  mere  rebels  against 
the  Crown,  or  foreign  enemies,  who  Avould 
have  done  the  same  to  their  conquerors  if 
the  issue  of  the  battle  had  been  different. 
Throughout  the  troubles  and  civil  wars 
of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  an  endless 
succession  of  ca])tives  consigned  to  these 
impenetrable  walls.  Twice  Henry  VI. 
was  immured  within  thetn — kindly  treat- 
ed, they  say,  in  consecpience  of  the  feeble- 
ness and  meekness  of  his  character — and 
finally  found  dead,  whether  by  violence 
or  not  is  not  certainly  known,  in  the 
chamber  he  had  occupied  so  lung. 

"  Ye  Towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 

By  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed  ; 

Revere  his  Consort's  faith,  his  Father's  name, 

And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head." 

The  person  accused  of  this  "meek 
usurper's  murder,"  if  sucli  did  really  lake 
place,  was  Richard,  Duke  of  Glostcr,  af- 
terwards Richard  III.  Enough  of  crimes 
he  has  to  answer  for,  without  this  un- 
proved accusation  being  cast  upon  his 
memory.  Ry  treachery  and  violence  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  brother, 
the  hnntlsome  and  prodigal  Edward,  and 
soon  the  Tower  began  to  feel  the  efiects 
of  the  new  tyranny  which  had  established 
itself  by  so  much  blood.  The  i)owei-ful 
and  dangerous  were,  of  course,  the  first 
victims ;  but  there  is  an  episode  connected 
with  the  hard-heartedness  of  this  usuri)er, 
which  lets  us  get  a  view  of  humbler  peo- 
ple, and  shows  to  wh.it  meannesses  the 
rancor  of  a  base  nature  like  Richard's  can 


descend.  The  following  ocoonnt  has  all 
the  freshness  of  reality,  and  brings  tko 
scene  completely  before  our  eyes. 

In  a  Council  hold  after  the  death  of 
Edward,  when  Richard  assumed  to  be 
Protector  of  the  Kingdom,  he  asked  Lord 
Hastings  '^  what  they  deserved  that  com- 
passed his  destruction,  who  was  so  near 
of  blood  to  the  King,  nnd  Protector  of 
his  royal  person.  '  Surely,  my  Lord/  re- 
plied Lord  Hastings,  '  they  were  woithy 
to  be  punished  as  traitors  whosoever  they 
be.'  '  Then,'  quoth  the  Protector,  •  that 
is  yonder  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife,  and 
other  with  her,'  meaning  the  Queea. 
*"  Ye  shall  see  in  Avhat  wise  that  sorcerea, 
and  that  other  witch  of  her  counsel -« 
Shore's  wife  —  with  their  affinity,  have  by 
their  witchcrafb  wasted  my  body;'  and 
herewith  tunicd  up  his  doublet-sleeve  to 
the  elbow  of  his  left  ann,  where  he  showed 
a  wearisl),  withered  arm  and  small,  as  il 
was  never  other,  (that  is,  as  it  always 
was,)  and  thereupon  every  man's  mind 
misgave  them,  well  perceiving  that  this 
matter  was  but  quarrel,  for  they  wist  that 
the  Queen  was  too  wise  to  go  about  such 
folly.  But  Lord  IListings  answered : 
'Certainly,  my  Lord,  if  they  have  so 
heinously  done,  they  be  worthy  of  hdn- 
ous  punishment.'  'What!'  cried  the 
Protector,  '  thou  servest  me,  I  ween, 
with  its  and  ands.  I  tell  thee  they  have 
done  so,  and  tliat  I  will  make  good  en 
thy  body,  traitor.'  And  thereupon,  strik- 
ing  his  hand  upon  the  table,  a  cry  of  trea- 
son w:is  raised  in  the  adjoining  chamber, 
and  Gloster,  hastily  rising,  and  going  to 
the  door,  a  body  of  armed  men  rushed 
in.  A  violent  scuffle  ensued ;  one  of  them 
with  a  pole-ax  gave  Lord  Stanley  a  seri- 
ous wound  on  the  head.  Hastings  was 
seized.  '  I  aiTest  thee,  traitor,'  said  the 
Duke  of  Gloster.  ^ Me,  my  Lord?* 
*•  Yea,  thee,'  replied  the  Duke ;  ^  and  I 
would  have  thee  shrive,  for,  by  St.  Full, 
I  will  not  dine  till  I  have  seen  thy  head 
off.'  And  so  was  the  Lord  TTflfiiwgp 
brought  forth  into  the  Green  beude  wB 
Chapel  within  the  Tower,  and  there,  wilh- 
out  time  for  confession  or  repentance,  his 
head  was  stricken  off  ux>on  a  log  of  tim* 
ber." 

Hero  are  queens  and  dukes  and  lords, 
but  among  them  all,  the  noticeable  name  is 
>  that  of  Shore's  wife.  This  was  the  faraoQI 
j  Jane  Shore,  who  had  been  the  favorite  <rf 
'  the  late  King,  and  had  used  ihe  power 
!  her  influence  gave  her  in  so  land  and  joii* 
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cious  a  manner,  that  people  were  inclined 
to  forgive  her  for  the  means  by  which  she 
had  obtained  it.  "  Proper  she  was  and 
fair,"'  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  historian 
of  those  troubled  times ;  "  nothing  in  her 
body  you  would  have  changed,  unless  you 
would  have  wished  her  somewhat  higlier. 
Yet  delighted  not  men  so  much  in  her 
beauty  as  in  her  pleasant  beliavior  ;  for  a 
proper  wit  she  had  ;  and  could  both  read 
well  and  write  ;  merry  in  company  ;  ready 
and  quick  in  answer;  neither  mute  nor 
full  of  babble ;  sometimes  taunting  with- 
out displeasure,  and  not  without  disport. 
When  the  King  took  displeasure,  she 
would  mitigate  and  appease  his  mind ; 
where  men  were  out  of  favor,  she  would 
biing  them  to  his  Grace ;  for  many  that 
had  highly  offended  she  obtained  pardon ; 
of  great  forfeitures  she  got  remission ; 
and,  tinally,  in  many  weighty  suits,  she 
stood  men  in  great  stead,  either  for  none, 
or  verv  small  rewards,  and  those  rather 
gay  than  rich ;  either  for  that  she  was 
content  with  the  deed's  self  well  done,  or 
because  she  delighted  to  be  sued  unto, 
and  to  show  what  she  was  able  to  do  with 
the  King.'' 

But  to  the  Tower  this  unfortunate 
favorite  was  sent  —  obloquy  was  heaped 
upon  her  name,  and  accusations  of  crimes, 
such  as  witchcraft,  brought  against  her  in 
addition  to  the  sins  of  which  she  was 
really  guilty.  And  the  servile  clergy 
were  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing favor  with  the  tyrant,  by  degrading 
as  much  as  possible  the  now  powerless 
woman,  whose  good  qualities  and  gene- 
rositv  he  naturallv  abhorred.  She  was 
sentenced  to  do  penance  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  She  was  taken  in  procession, 
barefooted  and  enveloped  in  a  white  sheet, 
through  the  streets,  to  St.  Paul's  Cross, 
where  she  made  open  confession  of  her 
only  great  crime.  She  bore  her  disgrace 
with  much  becoming  fortitude ;  and  the 
gracefulness  of  her  manner,  with  the  deep 
sense  of  shame  manifested  in  her  down- 
cast looks,  gained  her  the  pity  of  every 
fecliuij  heart. 

**  Submissive,  snd,  and  lowly  was  her  look  ; 
A  burning  taper  in  her  had  she  bore, 
And  on  her  shoulders  carelessly  confused, 
In  loose  ncf^lect  her  lovely  tresses  hung. 
Her  strearain;::  eyes  bent  ever  on  the  earth, 
Except  when  in  some  sudden  pang  of  sorrow, 
To  heaven  she  seemed  in  fervent  zeal  to  raise 

them, 
And  beg  that  mercy  man  denied  her  here." 


It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  another 
of  her  punishments  —  and  the  one  proba- 
bly that  was  the  most  agreeable  to  her 
oppressors  —  was  the  forfeiture  of  all  her 
goods.  When  they  had  got  all  her  monoy 
she  was  no  longer  worth  keeping  in  the 
Tower,  and  they  turned  her  out  mto  the 
world,  where  she  had  now  neither  wealth 
nor  friends.  This  account  of  the  outcast 
Jane  Shore, 

**  Who  died  deserted  at  her  utmost  need. 
By  those  her  former  bounty  fed," 

may  serve  as  a  companion-picture  to  the 
suftcrings  of  kings  and  princes,  and  show 
that  when  despotism  is  once  established 
in  a  land,  it  strikes  at  all  alike ;  and  des- 
potism, in  its  heaviest  form,  was  close  at 
hand. 

When  Henry  VII.  —  after  the  fluctuat- 
incf  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard 
HI. — had  fully  established  himself  on  the 
throne,  there  were  no  alternations  of  vic- 
tory and  defeat  to  call  the  apartments  of 
the  fortress  into  use  ;  and  yet  an  increas- 
ing tide  set  onward  towards  those  gloomy 
vaults,  and  carried  with  it  indifferently 
Yorkist  and  Lancastrian,  the  nobles  that 
had  assisted  him  in  his  distress,  or  those 
who  resisted  him  in  his  strength.  One 
grim  dark  figui*e,  moving  noiselessly,  but 
watchful  every  where,  pointed  with  his 
fingers,  or  nodded  with  his  head,  and  the 
baron  was  seized  in  his  hall,  the  citizen  in 
his  parlor,  the  lady  in  her  oratory ;  the 
dismal  key  was  turaed,  and  the  oidy  pros- 
pect was  a  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill.  There 
is  something  awful  in  the  solemn  obedi- 
ence paid  to  that  silent,  blood-thirsty  ty- 
rant by  the  greatest  and  the  least.  No 
man  knew  who  sat  at  meat  with  him.  It 
might  be  a  spy  of  the  court,  though  per- 
haps a  kinsman  of  his  own.  A  whisper 
in  the  car  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  in- 
famous infonners,  took  away  the  squire's 
estate,  the  nobleman's  castle,  ana  the 
heads  of  both.  Who  could  offer  any  re- 
sistence  ?  The  gentry  had  been  destroyed, 
or  nearly  so,  by  fifty  years  of  civil  war ; 
the  citizen  had  not  yet  risen  into  consider- 
ation by  commerce ;  there  was  no  public 
opinion  to  unite  and  guide  great  masses 
of  men ;  and  there  sat  at  Windsor  or 
Westminster,  a  deep,  sagacious,  imper- 
turbable statesman,  with  crown  on  head 
and  sword  in  hand,  wielding  all  the  au- 
thorities of  the  State ;  no  law  to  check 
him,  no  power  to  oppose  him,  no  generosi- 
ty within  to  soften  liim,  and  the  gates  of 
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iho  Tower  ready  to  open  on  their  noise- 
less hinires  the  moment  he  jjave  the  sign. 
For  long  successions,  from  fatlier  to  son, 
no  bearer  of  a  loftv  title  had  died  in  his 
bed.  Many  died  in  battle,  many  by  the 
ax ;  and  as  spaniels  like  their  master  the 
better  the  more  he  applies  the  whip,  it 
actually  seemed  to  deepen  men's  rever- 
ence tor  the  King,  that  his  mere  word 
had  sent  their  ancestors  to  the  block, 
where  it  would  also  probably  send  them- 
gelves.  The  system  that  Henry  VII. 
began  was,  of  course,  continued  by  Henry 
VIII. ;  and  the  thing  that  seems  to  have 
astonished  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  the 
most,  in  the  resistance  which  at  length 
the  revivhig  national  spirit  enabled  Eng- 
lishmen to  make,  was  the  positive  disin- 
clination that  people  showed  to  being 
sent  to  prison.  "  Where  will  this  end  ?" 
said  Charles  I.,  when  all  London  rose  up 
in  indignation  at  his  sending  some  OpjH)- 
sition  Members  of  Parliament  into  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Tower.  "  If  I  cnn't  im- 
prison my  subjects,  I  am  no  longer  a 
king!"  "What  a  fuss  about  a  trifle!" 
said  James  II.,  when  the  now  awakened 
l)eople  expressed  their  indignation  at  his 
sending  the  Seven  Bishops  into  confine- 
ment for  petitioning  him  to  govern  ac- 
cordiiiGT  to  rii^jht ;  "  but  I  will  show  them  a 
greater  stretch  of  prerogative  than  this !" 
The  power  of  imprisonment  had  in  fict 
existed  so  long,  and  the  Tt)wer  stood  so 
invitingly  open,  that  it  must  have  come 
upon  kings  and  people  by  surprise  when 
they  found  that  the  keys  of  that  dreadful 
fortress  were  now  intrusted  to  a  power 
more  potent  than  kings  or  people,  called 
the  Law ;  that  the  sword  of  governance 
would  never  again  be  placed  in  one  hand 
of  our  rulers  without  the  scales  of  justice 
in  the  other.  But.  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time 
such  ideas  had  not  yet  got  out  of  Lathi 
and  (ireek  books  and  been  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue,  and  so  the  Tower  car- 
ried on  a  thrivintj  trade  in  sufterinix  and 
death.  Among  the  first  who  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  the  cup  they  had  so  often 
prepared  for  others,  were  Empson  and 
l)u<llev,  the  decci'Jided  ministers  of  the 
late  King,  "  who  being  lawyers  in  sci- 
ence," as  their  historian  says,  "and  Privy 
Councilors  in  authority,  had  turned  law 
and  justice  into  wormwood  and  rapine." 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  strange  in  those 
years  than  the  regularity  with  which  pun- 
ishment overtakes  the  wrong-doer ;  no 
8;joner,  in  reading  the  list  of  prisoners  in 


the  Tower,  do  we  Bee  the  name  of  some 
innocent  man  condemned  bj  the  craelty 
of  his  adversary,  for  some  imaginary  o^ 
fense,  than,  on  turning  over  the  page,  we 
encounter  the  name  of  the  adversary  him- 
self. We  read  of  Bainham  and  Frith  tor- 
mented and  racked  by  the  seal  of  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomu 
3Iore ;  and  before  we  have  time  to  (Atjr 
the  poor  sufferers,  wc  read  of  the  impn- 
sonmcnt  and  death  of  the  same  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  had  fallen  ont  of 
favor  with  the  brutal  and  capricions  Kng. 
None  of  the  murders  committed  at  the 
dictation  of  Henry  cast  such  a  stain  npOD 
his  name  as  the  sacrifice  of  this  the  gntt- 
est  lawyer,  the  brightest  scholar,  and  the 
most  polished  wit  of  his  time.  There  vai 
a  perfect  agreement  between  the  tyrant 
and  his  Chancellor  as  long  as  the  Reformers 
were  to  be  repressed.  Henry's  qnaird 
with  Rome  was  not  about  the  extent  of 
the  Papal  power,  bat  about  who  was  to 
wield  it.  "Let  heretics  be  burnt,^'  he 
said — "  let  those  who  deny  the  efficacy  of 
absolution,  and  the  power  of  saints,  be 
tortured,  as  much  as  von  like.  Let  all 
who  dissent'from  the  Church  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigor;  only,  let  eveiy 
body  confess  that  of  that  Chnrch  I  am 
supreme  and  only  govenior."  In  all  his 
other  sentiments  and  bcliefi,  Sir  Tliomas 
More  most  fervently  joined ;  but,  on  the 
last  claim  of  the  King,  the  partnership 
was  dissolved.  The  Pope  had  so  long 
been  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the 
Church  ;  the  laws  which  Sir  Thomaa  had 
studied  had  so  firmlv  established  this 
principle,  that  he  was  now  too  old  to  give 
up  an  opinion  he  had  been  brought  up  m; 
and,  accordingly,  as  he  liad  persecuted 
heretics  for  differences  as  unimportant  as 
this,  he  at  once  made  up  his  nund  to 
undergo  the  same  fate  ho  had  inflicted  on 
them.  The  royal  supremacy  here  claimed 
by  Henry  Avas  not  any  power  that  inter- 
fered with  the  doctrines  of  the  Chnreh, 
but  meant  that  the  clergy  should  be  sdb- 
jects  of  the  King,  and  not  of  the  Pope, 
On  this  point  Sir  Thomas  More  was  firm. 
He  was  tried,  not  for  heresy,  as  hiivio- 
tims  had  been  for  dcnpng  the  transub- 
stantiation  of  bread  into  flesh,  but  fiir 
treason  in  denying  an  authority  vUdi 
l\irliament  had  expressly  acknowledged 
as  inherent  in  the  King.  He  waa  eOQ- 
victed  of  resistance  to  an  Act  of  Parih^ 
ment;  and  early*  on  the  morning  of  thi 
sixth  of  July,  1535,  it  was  annonneed  lo 
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him  that  he  was  to  die  hefore  nine  o'clock. 
His  good  humor  and  liveliness  never  left 
hun.  Indeed,  there  is  sometliing  not  al- 
tojxether  satisfictory  in  the  frivolous  mirth 
with  wliich  his  last  scene  was  accompa- 
nied. We  should  have  been  better  pleas- 
ed if  the  closing  hour  hac^  brought  more 
melancholy  thoughts.  On  the  contrary 
he  seemed  to  grow  funnier  the  nearer  the 
ax  approached.  Wiien  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  Tower,  the  turnkey  who  had  the 
strange  privilege  of  })illaging  his  prisoner, 
asked  him  for  his  uppermost  garment  as  a 
perquisite  of  his  office.  Sir  Thomas  mer- 
rily presented  him  with  his  cap,  and  told 
him  that  was  his  uppermost  garment,  and 
he  heartily  wished  it  was  of  more  worth. 
As  he  was  being  led  out  of  the  Tower  to 
his  execution,  a  woman  reproached  him 
for  detaining  some  deeds,  when  he  was  in 
office.  "  Good  woman,"  said  he,  "  have 
patience  a  little,  for  the  King  is  so  gener- 
ous unto  me,  that  within  this  half-hour,  he 
will  discharge  me  of  all  my  business,  and 
help  thee  himself"  As  he  ascended  the 
scaffold,  he  asked  one  of  the  officers  to 
help  him  up,  adding  :  "And  when  I  come 
down  again,  let  me  shift  for  myself." 
And  this  scoffing  manner  accompanied 
him  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  After 
he  had  prayed,  and  had  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block,  the  executioner  begged 
riis  forgiveness.  "  I  forgive  thee,"  said 
he,  "  but  prithee,  let  me  put  my  beard 
aside,  for  that  hath  never  committed  trea- 
son " —  adding:  "Pluck  up  thy  spirit, 
inan,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine  office ; 
my  neck  is  very  -short ;  take  heed  there- 
fore, that  thou  strike  not  wrong  for  the 
saving  of  thine  honesty."  The  wit  of 
these  speeches  scarcely  seems  bright 
enough  to  carry  off  the  gloominess  of  the 
period  he  chose  for  their  utterance ;  but 
they  show,  perhaps,  that  his  conscience 
was  at  rest,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  cause  for  which  he  died. 

After  a  victim  so  noble  had  been  sacri- 
ficed for  so  slender  a  cause,  people  were 
on  the  watch  for  the  next  stretch  of  the 
King's  hand,  and  shuddered  as  the  mon- 
ster roused  himself  for  a  new  display  of 
his  power.  In  his  own  house — in  his  own 
bed-chamber — the  blow  fell ;  and  the  fate 
of  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  the  hap- 
less Anne  Boleyn,  was  sealed.  Till  the 
age  of  seven,  or  as  others  say,  of  thirteen, 
she  was  brought  up  by  her  father's  fireside 
in  the  county  of  Kent  —  a  lively,  playful, 
pretty  child. 


"  Petulant  she  spoke,  and  at  herself  she  laughed, 
A  rosebud  set  in  little  willful  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her, 
she." 

It  was  an  old  English  family  this  of  the 
Boleyns,  descended  originally  from  a  lord 
mayor  of  London,  but  by  many  ambitious 
marriages  now  allied  with  the  chii^f  nobi- 
lity ;  and  its  present  representative,  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  the  father  of  Anne,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  While  yet  extremely  young 
Anne  was  appointed  maid  of  honor  to  the 
Princess  Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  she  went  over  to  Paiis  and  married 
the  French  king.  At  this  court,  the  gay- 
est at  that  time,  and  long  after,  of  all  the 
courts  in  Christendom,  Anne  played  the 
part  that  loveliness,  youth,  and  vanity  are 
generally  desirous  of  performing.  She 
attracted  great  observation  by  her  beauty 
— won  many  hearts  by  her  engaging  man- 
ners, and  delighted  all  listeners  with  her 
cleverness  and  wit.  Enemies  she  had 
who  spread  rumors  against  her  character, 
but  with  no  convincing  proof;  and  on  her 
return  to  England,  she  was  advanced  to 
the  post  of  lady  of  honor  to  the  formal 
and  religious  Queen  Catherine,  who  would 
certainly  not  have  admitted  into  her  serv- 
ice and  companionship  a  person  against 
whom  these  accusations  were  well  found- 
ed. The  appearance  of  a  young  and  lively 
girl,  so  beautiful  and  so  amusing,  in  the 
hitherto  dull  apartments  of  the  Spanish 
zealot,  must  have  been  like  sunshine  in  a 
shady  place ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  ill-omened  eyes  of  Henry  fell  upon  the 
new  attendant  of  his  wife.  The  enemies 
of  Anne  Bolevn  —  who  are  also  the  ene- 
mies  of  the  Reformation — try  to  persuade 
us,  that  in  order  to  gain  her  object  and 
ascend  the  throne  as  Henry's  wife,  she 
laid  down  the  following  plan.  First,  to 
get  the  King  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  which 
might  not  be  difficult.  Secondly,  to  hold 
him  at  a  distance  and  keep  him  constant 
by  virtue  alone.  Thirdly,  to  upset  the 
religion  of  England,  overthrow  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  and  introduce  a  neNv 
ecclesiastical  system,  from  the  archbishops 
in  Lambeth  and  York  down  to  the  curates 
in  country  parishes,  and  even  clerks  and 
bell-ringers.  Fourthly,  to  get  the  Queen 
divorced.  And,  finally,  to  procure  the 
execution  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  change 
in  the  whole  policy  of  Europe,  and  war 
with  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Why 
don't  wc  see  the  causes  that  produced 
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]ior  advancement  ?  Slic  was  vounij 
cnoiicfh  not  to  take  a  very  (lesj)onding, 
or  peHinps  a  very  sensible  view  of  life ; 
aii<l  ainbilions  enough  to  allow  the  splen- 
<lor  of  a  throne  to  blin«l  her  eves  to  tlic 
1):\(1  qualities  of  the  King  who  tilk'd  it. 
Hut  even  with  regard  to  his  bad  qnalities, 
in  the  vear  1527,  wemnst  talk  with  manv 
"rains  of  allowance,  lie  had  not  vet  had 
an  opj)ortunity  of  showing  many  of  them 
to  anv  observable  extent.  If  Xero  had 
dii'd  at  twenty-two,  he  would  have  had 
the  rei»utation  of  the  best  of  men  ;  at 
thiilv-sfven  Ilenrv  was  known  as  a  man 
of  bluff  manners,  high  notions  of  his  own 
abilities,  and  having  what  is  commonly 
called  a  will  of  his  own  ;  but  nobodv  nave 
him  credit  at  that  time  for  being  little 
more  than  a  sort  of  amateur  executioner 
with  a  crown  on. 

All  difficulties,  though  aj^parently  in- 
superabl(»,  were  at  la^t  overcome,  and 
Ann<'  became  Queen  of  Kmjrland,  and 
mother  of  Elizabeth,  and  might  have  ex- 
peetccl  a  long  lite  of  hapi>iness  and  popu- 
larity. Ibit  it  was  now  15:J7,  and  the 
liinges  of  the  Tower  began  to  grate. 
Amonu:  her  maitls  of  honor  was  a  vounc: 
and  hiLjh-born  <lamsel  of  the  name  of  Jane 
Seym-'ur,  with  the  two  great  rerpiisities 
in  llenrv's  eves  of  noveltv  and  vouth. 
How  wa-*  Anne  to  bo  i^ot  rid  oi*?  lie  ac- 
cused her  of  nnguard«*d  words  —  of  im- 
jM'oper  conduct — of  a  previ-us  cc»ntract 
t«f  marriage  with  a  vou:i*r  Lord  Percv — 
and  on  one  or  other  of  these  aceusations 
he  was  determined  to  dfstrov  tin*  Queen 
— the  mother  of  his  child.  The  servile 
courts  found  her  LTuiltv  on  everv  plea. 
She  was  c«»ndemne<l  to  the  Tower,  to  be 
burnt  or  beheaded  aceording  to  the  gi^od 
i»leasure  of  the  Kin*::.  It  wa<  verv  ixrcat 
]ji"a"<ure,  indeed,  to  that  a!ie<-tiounte  hus- 
band, to  order  her  onlv  t«>  have  her  head 
(•ut  (»1V.  ():i  the  niuoteviith  <^f  Mav  she 
was  bnnght  out  on  a  <caftbM  ereete<l  on 
?hi'  irri  en  within  tic  Tower.  ''She  ap- 
l-rnaflu'd.''  the  histt>rian  says,  •"*  with  a 
firm  and  trraeetul  step;  her  beautv  shone 
in   all  its  wonted  briurhtne^s,  and   everv 

■ 

one  seemed  disarmc^d  bv  the  swi-et  be- 
nit^nitv  that  beamed  in  her  looks;  even 
the  I'Xeeutioiier  had  nnt  for  a  while  the 
heart  to  do  liis  olFice.  Anne  alone  on  this 
tryii^ir  moment  seemed  to  retain  her  self- 
po«e«ion ;"  and,  ai\er  a  lew  words,  in 
whieli  sin*  ounmended  her  simi!  to  Christ, 
she  laid  her  fair  head  upon  the  block,  and 
the  '•mall  and  ijraceful  neck  was  severed 


at  a  blow.  Without  even  a  coflhi,  her 
bodv  lav  stiff  and  cold  on  the  blood- 
stained  Green  in  the  Tower;  and  as  her 
head  fell  to  the  ground,  a  gnn  was  fired 
from  the  walls.  With  anxioas  ear  tlie 
King  had  been  watching  for  the  signal  on 
an  elevation  ii>  the  Park  at  Richmond. 
When  the  sound  reached  him,  he  knew 
that  all  Avas  over;  but  no  compnnctioii 
seizA'd  his  heart.  Ho  carried  the  trinmph- 
ant  news  to  the  object  of  his  passion,  and 
on  the  following  daj^  was  married  to  Jane 
Sevmour. 

A  more  melancholy  record  than  this  b 
not  in  the  annals  of  crime  and  bascncasL 
The  person  who  presided  at  the  conrt 
which  condemned  her  was  her  uncle — the 
victim  with  whom  she  w,a.s  falselr  accused 
of  guilt  was  her  brother — the  villain  who 
gave  the  word  for  her  murder,  and  actn- 
allv  furnished  the  orders  for  the  scaffold 
and  block,  was  her  husband!  Tlie  last 
subject  of  her  thoughts  was  her  helpless 
child.  Her  remains  Averc  hurried  into  a 
common  chest,  and  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Tower. 

At\er  this  display  of  the  Kin^^s  dis- 
position, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
rank  or  services  were  a  secnrity  against 
imprisonment  and  death.  Queen  Jane 
escaped  the  family  fate  by  dying  in  child- 
beil.  Anne  of  Cleves  avoided  it  also  hy 
consenting  to  a  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage;  but  the  tide  flowed  on  its  nsual 
chaimel,  when  he  gave  his  hand  to  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  the 
Lady  Catherine  Howard.  Scarcely  had 
he  time  to  get  tired  of  her,  when  nimora 
reached  his  ear  that  her  character  w.is 
very  bad — that  she  was  worse,  a  thoosand 
times,  than  he  had  endeavored  to  make 
Aime  I>o!eyn  aj)pear — a  monster  of  proffi- 
gacv  an<l  vice ;  and,  in  short,  as  sensual, 
wicked,  ami  decjradeil  as  himselC  The 
Tower  gates  opened  once  more  for  a 
(iueen.  X(»  sympathy  this  time  was  felt 
for  the  sutferer,  for  her  guilt  was  manifest, 
and  could  not  be  denied.  Some  few,  who 
caied  for  the  justice  of  the  case,  thought 
it  hard  that  a  woman  should  be  put  to 
death  by  her  husband  for  actions  com- 
mitted before  she  was  married ;  bat  with 
lli'nry  it  was  all  the  same.  He  even  con- 
denmed  the  relations  of  the  f^nilty  woman 
tor  having  concealed  her  guilt,  and  a  blow 
of  the  headsman\s  ax  stained  once  more 
the  soil  of  this  dreadful  prison-honse  with 
royal  blood,  and  enabled  him  to  look  oul 
for  another  wife. 
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There  are  now,  fortunately,  but  a  few 
mouths  lell  of  the  reign  of  this  Bluebeard 
on  a  throne ;  and  we  begin  to  look  well 
pleased  on  the  dismal  Tower,  which  soon 
will  have  a  holiday  when  a  gentler  reign 
succeeds.  But  Henry  had  two  friends — 
the  most  faithful  in  the  kingdom,  the 
highest  in  rank,  the  brightest  in  virtue — 
and  therefore  they  must  die.  These  were 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  his  son.  We  will  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  young  man  first,  and  end  this 
catalogue  of  Henry's  victims  with  the 
father's  fate.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  Avas 
the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  age; 
not  only  in  the  knightly  arts  of  riding  in 
a  tournament,  or  even  commanding  in  a 
battle,  but  ho  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
most  polished  author  and  best  poet  of  his 
time.  All  his  studies  were  devoted  to 
peaceful  ends.  He  translated  part  of 
Virgil,  part  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  some  of 
the  Psalms,  into  very  elegant  verse,  and 
liis  original  sonnets  are  still  quoted  for 
their  gracefulness  and  sweetness.  His 
crime,  however,  was  so  heinous  in  the 
eyes  of  Henry,  that  it  would  have  out- 
weighed the  merits  of  all  the  muses.  He 
liad  quartered  the  ai*ms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor — that  is,  had  had  his  shield  or- 
namented with  Edward  the  Confessor's 
arms;  and  though  he  showed  from  the 
Herald's  College  that  his  ancestoi*s  had 
always  done  so,  the  King  considered  it 
treason,  as  implying  a  claim  to  the  throne. 
On  this  plea,  the  gallant  young  nobleman 
and  gentle  poet  was  put  into  the  Tower. 
His  father  was  there  already.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  meet ;  but  as  if  to  add 
bitterness  to  the  f  ither's  cup,  the  son  was 
tri'.?d  before  him,  and  again  the  blood  of 
the  Howards  was  spilt  upon  the  grass  of 
Tower  Hill,  and  the  illustrious  Surrey  left 
the  poor  old  Duke  to  battle  with  his  ene- 
mies alone.  The  trial  of  the  Duke  came 
on.  Thirty  years  before  this  he  had  been 
the  great  soldier  of  England.  He  had 
always  conquered,  by  land  or  by  sea — for 
the  services  were  not  at  that  time  divided 
— and  especially  had  served  under  his 
father  at  the  great  battle  of  Fiodden, 
which  so  weakened  the  power  of  Scotland 
that  she  could  never  more  cope  on  equal 
terms  with  her  more  powerful  sister. 

But  all  these  services  were  forgotten ; 
ft)rgotten  also  was  the  obedience  —  we 
may  almost  call  it  servility — displayed  by 
this  chief  of  the  Howards  to  the  wishes 
and  caprices  of  the  King.    We  wish  we 


could  forget  them  too,  for  they  are  the 
only  blots  upon  his  character.  Out  of  an 
overstrained  feelino:  of  the  dutv  of  sub- 
mission,  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  two  nieces,  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Catherine  Howard,  the  wives  of  the  ty- 
rant who  now  was  intent  on  his  own  de- 
struction. With  a  clinging  to  life,  which 
was,  perhaps,  natural  at  his  years,  he 
begged  for  pardon  —  confessed  guilt, 
where  no  guilt  existed,  in  hopes  of  soft- 
ening the  obdurate  heart  of  his  destroyer 
— and  found  services,  submission,  confes- 
sion, supplication,  all  in  vain.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January  an  order  was 
sent  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for 
his  execution  on  the  following  morning. 
What  gloom  was  in  the  Duke's  chamber 
that  night  we  need  not  say ;  what  grief 
to  find  his  white  hairs  dishonored,  his 
petition  disregarded,  his  son  murdered 
almost  before  his  eyes,  and  the  hour  ap- 
proaching that  was  to  carry  him  to  the 
fatal  block.  —  But  there  was  another 
chamber  that  niijht  that  was  as  full  of 
gloom  as  the  prisoner's  dungeon  in  the 
Tower.  On  a  stately  bed  lay  a  sufferer 
groaning  with  pain,  and  tormented,  as  we 
may  suppose,  with  the  upbraidings  of  an 
uneasy  conscience.  Fretful,  irritable,  and 
unsubdued,  it  was  the  King  who  was  now 
at  wrestlings  with  death.  With  trembling 
hands  his  wife  administered  the  opiates 
recommended  to  soothe  his  pain ;  the 
page  at  the  door  counted  the  cries  of 
anguish  without  a  sigh  of  compassion; 
and  silently  the  physician  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  feeling  the  pulse,  and 
could  give  no  prospect  of  recovery. 
Here  were  two  men,  the  Tyrant  and  the 
Victim,  both  struggling  with  the  terrible 
hour.  Gray  dawn  began  to  light  up  the 
turret-tops  of  the  Tower ;  it  also  rested 
on  the  roof  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster. 
The  early  morn  was  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  fall  before  the  stroke  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner ;  but  before  that  time  a  surer 
blow  fell  upon  the  exhausted  Tyi'ant.  A 
hurried  noise  of  feet  sounded  at  the  pri- 
soner's door — the  key  is  turned — a  voice 
gives  him  the  news  —  the  King  is  dead, 
and  the  Duke  was  saved.  It  shows  how 
completely  these  cnielties  were  the  work 
of  the  individual  King,  that  his  decease 
was  the  signal  for  the  abrogation  of  a 
law;  the  sentence  was  never  carried 
into  execution,  and  in  peace  and  quiet  the 
remainder  of  the  emancipated  prisoner's 
days  were  passed. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  follow  the  gloomy 
history  throui^h  the  perseculin<;f  years  of 
Mary,  and  the  firui  administration  of 
Klizahotli.  Herself  a  visitor  to  its  dark- 
eruid  ]K)rtals  in  her  sister's  days,  she 
nu<^ht  have  been  less  ready  to  open  them 
for  the  rerejUion  of  her  Ibes.  But  the 
Tower  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Stat<',  and  asserted  its  importance  under 
'^I\i<lors,  and  Stuarts,  and  Hanoverians; 
eloshii^  its  grim  jaws  ujxm  the  victims  of 
the  hatn>d  of  James  and  Ciiarles,  and 
then  in  1715  and  1745  enaetinpr  the  same 
j>art  towards  the  gallant  hjyalists  who  ad- 
hered to  their  <h;scendant\s  cause.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  identity  this  an- 
cient edifice  witli  the  worst  an<l  most  in- 
defensihle  inci<lents  in  our  history.  As 
time  went  on,  however,  its  cliaracler  be- 
gan to  improve.  With  the  same  grim 
fi'atures  «>utsi<le,  it  has  gradually  got  soft- 
ened and  civilized  within — like  a  man  \yc 
sometimes  meet  v»ho  has  a  verv  harsh 
comitenancc  but  a  very  warm  lieart.  It 
opened  it  doors — on  the  usual  payment — 
to  crowtls  (jf  gaping  Cockneys  and  country 
visiti)rs,  and  displayed  ail  its  curiosities, 
its  racks,  now  rusty  and  out  of  use— its 
muskets,  which  looked  like  fossil  remains 
of  some  extinct  species  of  small  cannon — 
its  suits  of  :irmor  and  trophies  of  all  kinds. 
Atremen<lous  fni?  in  the  vear  1837  reduced 
some  of  those  strange  but  useless  coUetv 
tions  to  ciuilers;  and  from  that  time  it 
has  assunuul  the  ap])earance  of  a  very 
jicaceful  dwelling  indeed.  Its  moat  is 
iille<l  up  and  planted  with  choice  shrubs; 
its  frownhig  loojiholes  are  covered  Avith 
climbing  wall-fruit ;  and  it  is  dillicult  to 
believe  that  these  stones  and  bricks  are 
the  same  which  echoed  loni^  ajjo  to  such 
apiKiUing  sounds,  or  were  such  words  of 
fear  to  whole  general  ions  of  men. 

Last  advancement  of  all,  it  wjis  con- 
nected with  the  name  and  fortunes  of  the 
(Ireat  Duke.  The  Duke  was  constable 
of  the  Tower.  There  is  surelv  a  strikimr 
similaritv  in  late  anil  character  between 


that  great  warrior  and  the  fortress  wbich 
ho  commanded  so  long.  The  voutli  of 
both  was  passed  amid  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars.  Stem,  cold,  and  nn impassioned, 
both  did  their  duty,  maintained  their 
])osts,  and  were  bulwarks  of  the  state  and 
nation.  If  some  harshness  mingled  with 
the  earlier  characteritics  of  oiir  Duke,  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  manners  of  the 
time.  A  soldier  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidered to  have  reached  perfection  when 
he  had  expelled  the  softer  feelings  of  the 
heart.  But  a  change  came  over  VVclIing- 
ton,  as  it  has  done  over  his  gallant  cum- 
])anions  in  arms,  and  their  successors  in 
the  defense  of  the  land.  With  every  ad- 
vancing year  the  great  heart  of  the  an- 
rivaled  Captain  softened  into  haman 
sympathy  —  his  care  fell  with  more  ten- 
derness on  the  comforts  and  advancement 
of  the  common  soldier.  The  noble  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  which  had  always  been 
the  regulator  of  his  conduct,  became 
mixed  and  mellowed  with  the  feelings  of 
charity  and  mercy,  and  ennobled  by  the 
sentiments  of  faith  and  hope ;  and  these 
between  them  make  up  the  (>erfect  man. 
The  gray  old  Tower,  venerable  with  age, 
and  strii)t  of  all  its  i>omp  and  cironm- 
stance  of  war,  with  its  placid  walks  and 
fruit-covered  walls,  is  not  so  cheering  a 
si«4ht,  nor  so  characteristic  of  the  happy 
change  from  the  gloomy  periods  of  our 
annals,  as  the  sii^ht  of  the  time-honored 
Wellington — the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights 
—the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations,  and 
the  wielder  of  the  irresistible  thunder- 
bolts of  England  —  living  among  na,  a 
kind,  humane,  atfectionatc,  peace-loving 
old  man;  and  sinking  at  last  to  death 
amid  the  regrets  of  a  whole  nation,  whidi 
loved  and  iionorcd  him,  and  amid  the 
fears  of  more  secret  and  perhaps  more 
sincere  mourners,  who  looked  to  him  for 
succor  in  their  distress,  and  were  relieved 
and  comforted  with  the  true  sympathy  of 
a  Christian  man,  and  the  generosity  of  a 
hand  '^  open  as  day  to  melting  chanty." 
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CHRISTIAN    RACES    UNDER    TURKISH    RULERS.* 


The  massacres  that  have  lately  occurred 
in  Syria  have  virtually  reopened  the  Turk- 
ish question  in  its  widest  scope.  Foreign 
diplomacy,  indeed,  has  at  present  recog- 
nized no  more  than  what  it  chooses  to 
term  a  Syrian  question  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  question  relating  merely  to  the  Syrian 
provinces  of  Turkey.  But  the  difference 
between  the  diplomatists  and  the  public 
is,  as  Talleyrand  would  have  said,  simply 
that  the  watches  of  the  former  go  some- 
what slower  than  those  of  the  latter.  It 
is  undeniable  that  similar  events  to  those 
which  have  just  taken  place  in  the  districts 
around  Mount  Lebanon  are  apparently  in 
preparation,  and  are  actually  threatened, 
]n  most  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
That  tliey  will  really  happen,  no  man  of 
course  can  venture  to  predict.  But  there 
is,  nevertheless,  hardly  any  quarter  inhab- 
ited by  Christians  of  that  empire,  with 
the  exception  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  in- 
creasing agitation  is  not  almost  always  dai- 
ly reported ;  and  we  arc  therefore  at  once 
brought  into  the  general  question  of  the 
securities  which  exist  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  privileges  which  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment has  conceded  in  law  to  all  its 
Christian  subjects. 

The  origin  of  these  events  is  still  wrap- 
ped in  considerable  uncertainty.  This 
observation  applies  both  to  the  massacres 
which  have  already  taken  place  in  Syria, 
and  to  the  insurrectionary  movements 
which  are  threatened  on  the  Lower  Dan- 
ube. It  appears,  however,  clearly  im- 
possible to  throw  the  whole  of  the  blame 
upon  the  Porte.  The  government  at  Con- 
stantinople has  been  slothful  and  ineffi- 
cient ;  it  hjis  evinced  the  worst  adminis- 


*  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Si/ria  and  Palestine 
in  1851  ami  1852.  By  C.  W.  M.  Van  de  Veldk, 
etc.     2  vols,    Blackwood:  Edinburgh.     1854. 

Sifria  and  the  S'/riann,  By  Greuort  M.  Worta- 
BKT,  of  Bcyrout.     Madden:  London.     1850. 

Trnvrh  in  European  Turkey  in  1850.  By  Ed- 
jiUNi)  Spencer.     2  vols.     Colbum:  London,     itfil, 
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I  trativc  weakness ;  it  has  failed  to  redeem 
the  pledges  which  it  made  to  Europe  in 
1856  ;  and  the  local  govemoi-s  of  Bey  rout 
and  Damascus  have  been  executed  for 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  the  Christ- 
ians. But  there  is  do  longer  any  doubt 
that  Christian  governments  have  foment- 
ed, oven  if  they  have  not  originated,  these 
disorders.  France  has  for  several  yeai*8 
been  suspected  of  an  alliance  with  Russia ; 
and  Russia,  having  put  to  the  proof  her 
own  inability  to  make  any  considerable 
inroad  u|>on  Turkey  single-handed,  has 
been  seeking  an  ally  with  whom  to  realize 
her  ambition.  So  long  ago  as  the  year 
1785,  the  Empresses  Catharine  and  Maria 
Theresa  entered  upon  a  confederacy  for 
the  partition  of  Turkey ;  but  their  policy 
was  thwarted  by  the  counteracting  alh- 
ance  of  this  country  under  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
Prussia  under  Frederic  the  Great.  From 
this  epoch  the  "  partition  of  Turkey"  has 
been  a  phrase  in  every  man's  mouth.  But 
in  course  of  time  the  ambition  of  Russia 
on  the  Danube  assumed  a  form  of  settled 
hostility  to  the  interests  of  Austria.  Prince 
Metternich,  with  all  his  deplorable  inca- 

'  pacity  for  domestic  government,  was  the 
first  to  perceive  this  change.  The  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  in  1 829,  consigned  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  to  the  former  power ;  and 
the  use  which  that  power  made  of  its  ac- 
quisition was  to  destroy  the  maritime 
commerce  of  Austria  through  the  Black 
Sea,  in  order  to  promote  the  trade  of 
Odessa.  These  events  have  gradually 
rendered  Austria  as  firm,  thou^  not  so 
active,  a  supporter  of  the  Turkish  empire 
as  the  British  Government  itself.  Russia, 
as  we  have  said,  next  ti-ied  to  conquer 
Turkey  without  an  ally,  and  failed.  The 
treaty  of  1856,  ostensibly  the  termination 
of  war,  was  really  the  signal  for  fresh 
jealousies  among  the  contracting  powers.^ 
Different  views  began  to  predominate  in 
the  councils  of  Paris.  It  even  believed 
that  the  original  adhesion  of  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon  III.  to  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land against  lliissia  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  refused 
him  the  hand  of  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Komanoff.     The  Crimean  war,  also,  was 
])recipitately  and  i)rematurely  concluded 
before  its  objects  were  completely  attain- 
ed, through  the  resolution  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  humble  Russia  no  further. 
The  statesman  who,  meanwhile,  was  Prime 
Minister  <if  France,  from  June,   1855,  to 
Jamiarv,  1 860,  despised  the  English,  and 
coveted   the  Russian  alliance.     A  Pole, 
under  obligations  to'  the  Russian  Court,  a 
son  of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  married  to 
a   Tuscan   lady  from   the    Grand  Ducal 
Court,  his  bias  was  almost  inevitably  anti- 
English.    Under  his  administration  France 
even  countenanced  an  intrigue  with  Rus- 
sia, at  the  close  of  1850,  to  defeat  the  full 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.    And 
in  the  spring  of  1859  the  formation  of  a 
general  understanding   between   France 
and  Russia  became  notorious. 

Let  the  applicability  of  these  facts  be 
Judged  what  they  may,  it  certainly  hap- 
l»ens  that,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
tlie  present  year,  while  Russian  emissaries 
were  actively  fomenting  disorder  in  Eu- 
rojiean  Turkey,  Frencli  emissaries  were 
found  to  be  enijacjed  in  the  same  task  in 
Syria.  A  propagandism,  half  political  and 
half  religious,  has  been  encouraged  by 
both  the  French  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments. With  the  aid  of  a  common  re- 
ligion, Russia  Avorked  upon  the  Greek 
Christians  of  the  Danube,  and  France  i 
worked  upon  the  Latin  Christians  of  Sy- 
ria. Both  the  sword  and  the  cowl  were 
invoked.  It  is  undeniable  that  muskets 
were  sent  to  the  Maronites  in  the  Leba- 
non from  France  before  the  struggle  be- 
tween them  and  the  Druses  began  ;  nei- 
ther can  it  be  imagined  that,  under  a  gov- 1 
ernment  so  despotic,  so  centralized,  and  | 
so  vigilant  as  the  French,  arms  and  am- 1 
munition  could  be  dispatched  from  its  ■ 
shores  without  its  own  knowledge  and  , 
complicity.  At  the  same  moment  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Maronites 
j)reached  a  criLsade  among  their  popula- 
tions for  the  conversion  of  the  Druses,  and  1 
incessantly  sent  membej-s  of  their  body  to  j 
proselytize  tliat  sect.  The  Druse8,of  whom  | 
we  shall  speak  herealler,  had  long  pos- 1 
sessed  the  character  of  resenting  the ! 
slightest  interference  in  their  religions  be- 1 
lief,  touching  which  they  mahitained  a  pro- 
found secrecy. 


I      Meanwhile,  the  Turkish  forco  in  the 
I  Lebanon  had  been  reduced  to  foar  ban" 
j  dred  men ;    and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  number  were  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  which  took  place, 
even  if  it  had  been  commandcil  with  faith 
and    honor.       The  threatened  insnrreo- 
tion  on  the  Danube  had  compelled  the 
Porte  to  withdraw  the  balk  of  its  troops 
from  Syria  a  few  months  previously ;  and 
the  Government  of  Constantinople  com- 
plains that  this  measure  was  forced  npon 
them  by  the  representations  of  certain 
European  powers.    When  the  massacres 
took  place,  the  Turkish  Governors  of  Bey- 
rout  and  Damascus  were  found  to  be  won 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Druses.     No  ex- 
planation of  their  defection  has  yet  been 
offered ;  but  if  we  were  to  ascribe  their 
conduct  to  their  own  spontaneous  treadi- 
ery  and  brutality,  wc  should  be  at  a  losi 
to  understand  how  such  instincts  could  be 
strong  enough  to  prevail  over  the  certain- 
ty of  their  official  disgrace.     I^  however, 
these  governors  wore  prompted  to  this 
complicity  by  the  counsels  of  any  foreign 
power,  they  have  certainly  been  left  most 
miserably  and  deservedly  in  the  larch. 

To  resume  our  narrative — a  struggle 
between  the  Maronites  and  the  Dnucs 
arose;  the  former,  though  more  numer- 
ous, were  less  skilled  in  war ;  and  both, 
we  believe,  were  in  possession  of  European 
arms.  The  recent  publication  of  a  letter 
from  Sephronius,  Bishop  of  Tyre  and  Si- 
don,  urgmg  the  Maronites  to  rise  against 
the  Druses,  gives  color  to  the  sapposi- 
tion  that  the  former  nation  took  the  initia- 
tive. 15ut  we  well  know  the  horrors  that 
followed.  The  Druses  gained  the  ascend- 
ant ;  and  the  treachery  of  the  Padias  com- 
pleted their  hideous  triumph.  All  that 
revolting  brutality  of  a  barbarous  mod^ 
intoxicated  with  triumph  and  lawless  im- 
punity, that  has  so  often  been  committed 
on  Asiatic  soil,  w«*is  enacted  once  more. 
Men  were  murdered  by  hundreds,  and 
with  every  circumstance  of  atrocity  ;  wo- 
men subjected  to  the  worst  bratalitjof 
their  conquerors ;  and  a  cry  of  sympathy 
spread  instantaneously  over  Christian  En- 
rope  for  its  CO  religionists  in  Asia* 

Foreign  intervention  of  some  kind  was 
imperative,  and  was,  moreover,  justified, 
so  long  as  it  was  a  collective  intenrentioii, 
under  the  treaty  of  1856.  Bat  the  orr 
of  the  French  government  for  an  exela- 
sive  military  occupation  by  themselves ne- 
veitheless  followed  with  a  suspioiona 
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rity.  Their  diplomatists  boro  down  all 
opposition  at  Constantinople  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  their  language ;  and  the 
French  expedition  of  6000  men  accord- 
ingly sailed.  The  Turkish  Government, 
however,  with  a  vigor  and  fidelity  which 
it  would  be  an  injustice  to  pass  over  with- 
out a  comment,  dispatched  to  Damascus 
a  force  of  25,000  troops,  under  their  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  person,  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  anticipate  the  arrival 
of  the  French. 

In  what  degree  the  French  Government 
is  really  implicated  in  the  provocation  of 
this  protest  for  intervention  we  can  not  at 
present  ascertain.  But  while  we  can  not 
do  that  government  the  injustice  to  sup- 
pose that  it  ever  contemplated  the  atro- 
cities that  have  sprung  from  its  apparent 
connivance,  we  ought  to  be  careful  that 
our  instinctive  hostility  as  Christians  to  a 
Mohammedan  administration  shall  not  re- 
sult in  our  playing  into  the  hands  of 
France  and  Russia.  Christian  govern- 
ments that  will  stimulate  the  insurrection 
of  one  subject  tribe  against  another,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  own 
ascendancy,  are  obviously  no  better  than 
the  Mohammedan  Government  which  they 
wish  to  displace. 

We  understand,  however,  that  the  courts 
of  France  and  Russia  have,  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  seriously  disagreed  with  re- 
gard to  their  Turkish  programme;  and 
that,  though  they  may  each  pursue  their 
separate  ahns  in  different  portions  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  their  alliance  has  expired. 
We  learn  also,  that  so  completely  is  this 
cessation  of  the  Russo-French  alliance  a 
fait  decompile  that  the  recent  overtures 
of  Russia,  both  to  Austria  and  Prussia, 
have  already  taken  the  shape  of  a  treaty 
about  to  be  concluded  between  these 
three  governments.  It  provides  for  their 
combined  action  in  any  events  tending  to 
augment  the  power  of  Franco  in  the  west 
of  Europe. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  explain  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  these  events, 
and  to  sketch  the  attitude  which  the  lead- 
ing governments  of  Europe  have  assumed 
on  this  question ;  since  we  can  thus  only 
trace  the  connection  between  the  suffei^ 
ings  of  the  Christians  in  one  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  their  peril  in  an- 
other, and  thus  only  arrive  at  a  right  con- 
clusion as  to  the  actual  character  of  the 
Ottoman  government.  It  obviously  in- 
volves a  great  difference,  in  our  estimate 


of  Turkish  rule,  whether  the  massacres 
in  Syria,  and  the  agitation  on  the  Dan- 
ube, have  sprung  from  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  that  government  alone,  or  from 
the  connivance  of  powers  interested  in  its 
fall.  It  may  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that  a 
good  government  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  such  adverse  influ- 
ences. That  the  Turkish,  however,  is 
such  a  government,  no  one  for  a  moment 
imagines;  but  on  the  causes  of  these 
events  the  solution  of  the  problem  mate- 
rially depends,  whether  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  that  government  is  really  possi- 
ble. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  two 
great  objects  involved  in  the  Treaty  of 
1856,  which  constitutes  the  international 
charter  on  which  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment now  depends.  The  first,  no  doubt, 
was  the  external  independence  of  the  em- 
pire, or  rather  its  freedom  from  any  but 
the  collective  intervention  of  the  Five 
Great  Powers,  who  were  thereby  consti- 
tuted its  joint  protectors.  But  the  sec- 
ond object,  hardly  less  important,  was 
the  intenial  security  of  the  Christian 
races,  and  their  absolute  equality  of  priv- 
ilege with  the  members  of  the  dominant 
or  Mohammedan  religion.  We  will  do 
Lord  Palmerston  the  ju;stice  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  so  far  as  the  former  object  is 
concenied,  the  Treaty  of  1856,  which  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  his  hands,  has  been 
successful.  But  in  its  guarantees  for  the 
domestic  peace  of  the  Turkish  populations, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  has  failed  deplorably, 
let  the  causes  of  the  recent  outbreaks 
have  been  what  they  may. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  address  our- 
selves distinctly  to  the  question  of  Christ- 
ian races  under  Turkish  rulers. 

Wo  are  well  aware  that  a  great  variety 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Turkish  rule.  No  two  statesmen  of 
European  reputation  ever  differed  more 
widely  on  this  question  than  Lord  Pal- 
merston and  the  late  Prince  Mettemich* 
The  former  statesman  has  always  main- 
tained the  paradox  that  Turkey  is  an  im- 
proving country ;  that,  whatever  may  be 
Its  inferiority  to  other  European  coun- 
tries, the  ratio  of  its  inferiority  to  those 
countries  is  less  now  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago ;  in  other  words,  that  Turkey 
has  advanced  more  rapidly  than  they. 
This  view  is  certainly  supported  by  facta 
and  figures  which  make  such  a  view  plan- 
nble.    Prince  Mettemich,  on  the  other 
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hand,  ii««o<l  to  mnintain  tlie  opposite  cx>  which  is  complete  throughont  the  ^"eater 
trenu*.  that  the  Turkish  empire  was  do-  part  of  European  Tnrkey  and  Asia^fmor, 
c1inin<r  with  a  sort  of  accelerating  rapid- 1  diminishes  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamifl| 
ity.  We  believe  that  both  these  views  :  while  in  Egypt  it  subsides  into  little  more 
were  to  be  defended  by  partial  observa- '  than  a  protectorate,  and  at  Tripoli  and 
tion.  l^ut,  without  attempting  to  decide  Tunis  is  acknowledged  as  a  mere  consd- 
which  is  the  accurate  one,  or  how  fiir  I  tutional  theory.  The  territory  thas  vary- 
either  is  erroneous,  the  pmctical  question  |  ing  in  poiut  of  centralization  is  thus  marv- 
wliich  concerns  us  relates  to  the  means  ed  out  in  ])oint  of  population.  There  are 
of  replacing  the  Turkish  Govomment  by  j  15,500,000  inhabitants  in  Europe,  there 
a  better  government  formed  out  of  sub- 1  are  16,050,000  in  Asia,  and  3,800,000  in 
ject  races.  If  the  Molhimmedan  state  j  Africa.  In  exclusion  of  the  latter  conti- 
were  to  be  suppi-cssed,  could  a  Ciiristian  nent,  where  the  rights  of  the  Porte  are 
state,  capable  of  asserting  its  own  inde-  merely  nominal,  the  population  of  the 
pendence,  bo  created  in  its  place?  We  i  Turkish  empire  is  31,550,000. 
very  much  fear  that  tlie  effeminate  cha- '  Whether  we  glance  at  European  and 
racier  of  most  of  the  C-hristian  races  would  I  Asiatic  Turkey  m  respect  of  race  or  of 
preclude  them  from  thus  assuming  the  sov- ;  religion,  we  shall  find  that  both  the  Otto- 
ereignty  of  the  Turks,  and  that  some  nom- j  man  and  Mohammedan  elements  are  in 
inally  Christian  despotism,  either  of  Uus-  an  insignificant  minority  in  Europe,  while 
sia,  France,  or  Austria,  would  prove  the    they   are  in  a  great  ascendant  in 


successor  of  the  Crescent.  If  no  indepen- 1  To  deal  first  with  the  question  of  race, 
dent  Christian  government  could  at  pres-  we  shall  see  that,  of  the  15,500,000  inhab- 
out  be  formed  in  European  Turkey,  assur-    itants  of  European  Turkey,  there  are  only 


edly  no  such  government  could  be  formed 
out  of  the  Christian  populations  of  Asia 


1,100,000  Turks  or  Ottomans — or  justofM 
fourteenth.    One  half  of  the  vast  remain- 


of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  These 
not  of  the  all-pervading;  tribe  of  Sdavo- 
nians,  and  arc  held  by  Faget  to  be  Daoo- 
Roman.    The  Koumans  number  4,000,- 


Minor,  Syria,  and  Mesoix)tamia.  Those  ,  der  is  formed  of  Sclavonians,  who  number 
tribes  are  by  much  more  scattered,  less  \  7,200,000.  The  next  element  is  the  Ron- 
warlike,  and  incomparably  less  ])opulous  man,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  inhabitants 
than  the  Sclavonian  Christians  who  dwell  '  ~  "' 

bv  the  Lower  Danube. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  appears  ne- 
cessary to  accei)t  the  Turkish  rule  as  a 

political  necessity  of  our  own  day  ;  al-  000.  We  thus  at  once  account  for  the 
though  we  trust  that  the  time  may  great  majority  of  European  Tin-key.  The 
arrive  when  these  populations,  passing  '  remainder  is  composed  of  1,500,000  Ap- 
now,  as  it  were,  through  a  chrysalis  state,  nauts,  1,000,000  Greeks,  400,000  Arme- 
shall  unfold  themselves  to  complete  inde-  nians,  and  250,000  Jews, 
pendence.  We  do  not  see  that  any  ad- '  The  comi)osition  of  Asiatic  Turkev  ii 
vantage  could  be  gainc^d  by  overthrowing  !  as  much  the  reverse  of  this  as  is  possible. 
the  Ottoman  empire:  let  us  consider,  .  Of  its  16,000,000  of  inhabitants,  there  ariB 
therefore,  how  we  may  amend  it;  how  ,  not  less  than  10,700,000  who  are  held  to 
we  may  realize  that  equality  which  the  I  be  Ottcmians  in  extraction  as  well  as  M<k 
Porte  has  theoretically  eoncedcil  to  all  its  '  haminedans  in  creed.  None  of  the  other 
subjects  alike.  We  must  clear  the  way  ■  races  are  very  numerous.  The  largest  is 
by  a  few  words  on  the  com])osition  of  the  |  the  Armenian,  which  numbers  2,000,000. 
Turkish  dominions,  hi  respect  successive- '  There  are  also  1,000,000  Greeks^  1,000,- 
ly  of  geography,  of  race,  and  of  religion.  |  000  Kurds,  900,000  Turcomans,  900,000 

The  total  i)opulalion  of  this  empire,  ac- 1  Arabs,  200,000  Syrians  and   Chaldeans, 
cording  to    the   latest  compilations,  has  *  with  the  small  tribes  of  Druses,  Haro- 


been  estimated  at  35,350,000,  though  no 
writer  can  attempt  to  compute  it  with 
more  than  approximate  accuracy.  The 
Ottoman  dominions  titularly  extend  over 
three  continents,  recognizing  different  de- 
grees of  subjection  to  the  Sultan,  accord-  '  cording  to  religion,  we  find'tfiat  there 
ing  to  their  distance  from  the  Porte,  or  \  in  European  Turkey  3,800,000  Hohan^ 
according  to  special  stipulations  of  partial  medans,  or  2,700,000  which  are  not  of 
independence.     Tiie  imperial   authority,  i  Ottoman  extraction.    These   are  cliiefllf 


nites,  etc.    The  nearly  four  million  inhab- 
itants of  what  is  nominally  Turker  in 
Africa,  are,  of   course,  almost  entirriy 
Arabs. 
If  we  contemplate  these  popnlationa  ao* 
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perverted  Sclavonians,  or  rather  Solayo- 
ijians  who  have  inherited  the  perversion 
of  their  ancestors.  There  remain,  there- 
fore, on  this  continent,  about  11,500,000 
Christians,  or  a  proportion  of  about  three 
to  one.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  precise 
number  of  Mohammedans  is  not  easy  to 
jiscertjiin,  in  consequence  of  the  anomalous 
religions  which  pervade  that  continent, 
and  which,  though  many  of  them  origin- 
ally arising  out  of  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
Koran,  have  lost  all  communion  with,  and 
indeed  nearly  all  resemblance  to  what  we 
suppose  historical  dignity  demands  that 
we  should  term  the  orthodox  faith  of 
Islam.  Wo  have  seen,  however,  tliat  the 
Ottomans  alone  form  two  thirds  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  a  majority  of  Kurds,  Turco- 
mans, and  Arabs  may  be  added  to  them 
as  unexceptionable  follower  of  the  Pro- 
phet. 

The  result  of  this  analysis  is,  that  the 
Ottomans  alone  form  nearly  two  Jiftlis  of 
the  combined  population  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  that  the  Mohammed- 
ans of  all  classes  form  about  three  fifths. 
In  the  former  continent  the  Turkish  pow- 
er is  naturally  weak,  and  the  numerical 
inferiority  of  Turks,  or  even  of  Moham- 
medans, has  perhaps  originated  their  de- 
scription as  being  merely  encamped  in 
Europe.  But  Asia  is  obviously  the  natu- 
ral stronghold  of  the  Turk  ;  and,  granting 
the  possibility  of  the  recreation  of  an  in- 
dependent Byzantine  empire  in  Europe, 
what  Christian  race,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
to  govern  eleven  million  Asiatic  Ottomans, 
together  with  some  four  millions  of  tribu- 
tary Moslem  races?  Until  this  question 
shall  be  answered,  the  scheme  of  emanci- 
pating small  bodies  of  Syrian  and  Meso- 
potamian  Christians,  by  restoring  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Cross  on  the  Danube 
and  at  Constantinople,  must  be  regarded 
as  idle  and  visionary. 

But  it  is  with  Syria  that  we  are  chiefly 
concerned,  and  it  is  of  Svria  that  we  shall 
iii'st  speak.  That  country  has  long  been 
the  hot-b(Mi  of  sectarianism,  both  Moham- 
medan and  Christian.  Viewing  the  former 
as  the  dominant  religion,  we  will  first  deal 
with  the  offshoots  of  that  faith.  The  two 
great  parties  of  the  Mohammedan  world  in 
Western  Asia — the  only  ones  which  each 
arro^^ate  pretensions  to  orthodoxy  in  pre- 
judice of  the  other — are  the  Sunnitea  and 
the  Shiites.  The  Sunnite  is  the  religion 
of  the  Turk,  the  Shiite  that  of  the  Persian ; 
and  nmch  of  the   difference  of  the  two 


creeds  seems  to  turn  apon  the  headship  of 
it  by  the  Sultan  or  the  Shah.  Nearly  all 
Asiatics,  even  in  the  ages  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  appear  to  have  interwoven  their 
government  and  their  religion;  and  it 
ceases  therefore  to  be  surprising  that  the 
right  of  the  head  of  the  government  to 
the  headship  of  the  religion  should  be  a 
vital  element  of  the  faith.  It  naturally 
follows  from  this  distinction  that  a  Shiite 
is  a  monster  of  heresy  in  the  Turkish  do- 
minions; much  as  a  Sunnite  would  be  in 
the  Persian.  But  both  these  branches  of 
the  Moslem  body  agi*ee  in  the  spirituality 
which  characterizes  their  respective  faiths, 
in  contradistinction  to  such  worship  as 
that  practised  by  the  Druses,  of 

**  Wandering  gods  dis^ised  in  brutish  forms 
Rather  than  human.** 

The  Druse  religion  is  historically  no 
doubt  a  development  of  Mohammedanism, 
but  with  hardly  any  greater  resemblance 
to  it  than  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf 
in  Horeb  had  to  the  Commandments  of 
Moses.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Druse  re- 
ligion stands  out  in  the  strongest  antago- 
nism to  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran.  It  a]>- 
pears  to  date  from  about  the  year  1000, 
and  to  have  been  ibunded  by  Hakem,  Ca- 
liph of  Egypt  at  that  time.  As  the  Mo- 
hammedans profess  that  Moses  and  others 
were  prophets,  but  that  Mohammed  was  the 
greatest  of  all,  so  the  early  Druses  appear 
to  have  held  that  Moses  and  Mohammed 
were  prophets,  but  that  Hakem  was  great- 
er than  either.  Thus  far  their  religion 
was  marked  by  some  Oriental  decency. 
Cairo  was  then  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druse 
or  Hakem  faith,  which  was  apparently  lit- 
tle more  at  that  time  than  n  superstructure 
to  Mohammedanism.  Gibbon,  in  treat* 
ing  of  the  fanaticism  of  that  period,  gives 
ns  a  sketch  of  the  early  followers  of  Ha- 
kem. It  appears  that,  before  their  lapse 
into  open  idolatry,  a  bro.ad  distinction  had 
grown  up  between  the  Druse  religion  an3 
Mohammedanism,  on  the  question  of  re- 
ligious persecution.  It  had  long  been  a 
traditionary  maxim  of  Mahommedanism, 
inscribed  indeed  in  the  Koran,  that  ^^  the 
bent  head  should  not  be  struck  off; ''  and, 
though  Mohammedan  conquerors  have  not 
always  observed  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  has  been  more  frequently  maintained 
than  violated  by  the  house  of  Othroan. 
But  the  Hakemites,  or  Druses,  are  detail- 
ed by  Gibbon  as  religious  per8ecutoi*8  in 
the  first  age  of  their  history ;  and  this 
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distinction  is  singularly  perpetuated  to 
our  own  day.  Among  the  horrors  com- 
mitted a  few  months  aj^o  bv  the  Druses 
on  the  Christians,  we  read  of  forced  pros- 
elytism,  and  of  distinctively  religious  per- 
secution. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  groat 
obscurity  rests  upon  the  present  religion 
of  tlie  Druses ;  and  it  appears  that  that 
people,  like  many  Asiatic  tribes,  are  di- 
vided into  an  initiated  tow  and  an  unin- 
structcd  many ;  the  former  alone  being 
depositaries  of  the  Druse  religion,  such  as 
it  is,  and  the  latter  being  absolutely  igno- 
rant of  it.  Modern  travelers,  however, 
tell  us  that  the  Druses  worship  either  an 
ox  or  a  calf ;  and  on  the  ground  that  the 
soul  of  Hakeui,  under  that  belief  in  met- 
empsychosis which  seems  to  be  the  refuge 
of  those  who  have  no  distinct  theory  for 
the  future  of  the  soul,  transmigrated  into 
a  calf.  Mr.  Wortabet,  whose  work  on 
Syria  may  be  in  some  respects  out  of  date, 
but  who  writes  with  the  authoritv  of  a 
•Svrioto  Kn<jfli3hman,  divides  the  t)ruses 
into  the  Akkals  or  wise,  and  into  the  Djeh- 
lials  or  ignorant ;  and  he  describes  the  for- 
mer as  the  absolute  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
cotiiinunity.  It  would  seem  that  the  mass 
of  the  Druses  are  by  much  too  Ktu[)id  and 
ignorant  to  have  any  api)reciable  religion 
whatever. 

Aj»art  from  these  vague  theological 
characteristics,  there  are  certain  incidents 
in  the  moral  and  relic^ious  character  of  the 
Druses  which  tend  to  offer  some  explana- 
tion of  their  conduct.  Their  religion  is  a 
sealed  book  against  strangers ;  and  they 
hold  it  to  be  no  murder  to  take  the  life  of 
any  one  who  has  gained  acquaintance  with 
their  religious  belief  Perhaps  no  more 
complete  illustration  of  what  is  termed  on 
this  side  of  the  Adriatic  "  reserve  in  reli- 
gious communication  "  was  ever  recorded 
of  any  community.  But,  beyond  this  re- 
ligious jealousy,  the  Druses  possess  a  so- 
cial jealousy  in  an  equal  <legree.  Travel- 
ers in  the  Lebanon  assure  us  that  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  a  Druse  has  mur- 
dered his  female  family  on  the  ground  of 
a  stranger  havhig  inquired  for  them.  It 
is  also  a  canon  of  law  among  them  that 
the  fact  of  a  Druse  addressing  his  wife, 
**(io  to  your  father's  house,''  without  add- 
ing the  saving  words,  *'  and  come  back 
again,"  is  equivalent  to  a  divorce  a  tn'nculo 
matrimonii.  What  would  become  of  Sir 
Cress  well  Cress  well  in  such  a  land  as  this  ? 
It  seems  also  that  the  Druses  enter  into 


incestuous  marriages.  In  spite,  however, 
of  all  this  doctrinal  bathos,  there  appears 
to  be  some  conception  of  the  differeuce 
between  good  and  evil  even  in  their  views 
of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  A  vir- 
tuous man,  they  assure  ns,  reenters  into 
his  own  species :  a  good  old  man  becomes 
the  soul  of  a  new-bom  child ;  but  a  wick- 
ed man  degenerates  into  a  dog.  Proba- 
bly, according  to  the  Druses,  this  is  the 
first  step  in  tlie  declining  scale  of  intel- 
lectual demoralization ;  for  the  Turk  re- 
gards the  do^  much  as  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian regarded  the  cat,  or  at  any  rate  as 
the  Roman  regarded  the  goose :  he  litei^ 
ally  feeds  the  dogs  publicly  in  the  capitaJ, 
and  this  honor  is  conferred  on  no  other 
animal. 

Here  is  a  hasty  portraiture  of  the 
Dnises,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  sndi 
a  nation  requires  the  strict  coercion  of  the 
dominant  government.  Though  only  150,- 
000  in  point  of  population,  they  are  at 
once  warlike  and  astute,  and  therefore 
formidable  to  their  Christian  neighbor*, 
in  comparison  of  their  numbers.  The  de- 
ference which  they  habitually  exhibit  to 
Europeans  is  perhaps  but  an  evidence  ot 
their  discenmient  between  the  martial 
character  of  European  and  the  effeminacy 
of  Asiatic  Christians. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  enter  at  length  into  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  other  non-Christian  sects  in 
Syria.  But  several  may  bo  mentioned. 
There  are,  for  example,  the  Metawileh, 
the  Nusairiyeh,  and  the  Yezidia,  or  Devil 
Worshipers.  None  of  these  sects  pre- 
tend to  the  importance  of  the  Druses  io 
Syrian  politics ;  but  they  are  so  many  oob- 
tingent  enemies,  so  many  standing  men- 
aces, to  those  Christian  races  whom  it  is 
at  once  our  right  and  our  duty  to  defisnd, 
in  spite  of  their  errors. 

Such  is  the  antagonism  presented  to 
Christianity  by  the  Mohammedan  and  oth- 
er anomalous  religions  of  Syria.  We  now 
turn  to  the  Christians  themselves :  we  be- 
lieve that  the  various  churches  scattered 
over  Syria  and  Palestine  do  not  exceed 
600,000  in  the  aggregate  number  of  their 
devotees.  There  are,  nevertheless,  ten 
different  churches  in  this  region,  ezdo- 
sively  both  of  the  Nestorian  Christians  of 
Mesopotamia  and  of  the  different  Protest- 
ant communities  in  Syria  itself,  which  have 
been  of  recent  foundation.  But  the 
(Treeks  and  the  Maronites  form  the  stamle 
of  the  Christians  comprehended  nnmr 
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these  different  religious  denominations, 
and  are  fully  three  fourths  of  them.  The 
former  number  about  250,000,  the  latter 
200,000.  The  Maronites,  for  whom  so 
much  sympathy  has  deservedly  been  en- 
tertained, are  held  to  be  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Syrians ;  their  name  being 
now  taken,  not  from  their  origin,  but  from 
the  founder  of  their  branch  of  the  Church, 
who  was  their  first  bishop  in  the  seventh 
century. 

The  Maronites  nearly  adopt  the  ritual 
of  tlie  Greek  Church,  while  they  accept 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  and  this  cha- 
racteristic essentially  assimilates  them  to 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church ;  a  distinct 
body,  however,  and  a  distinct  race— one 
also  much  less  numerous,  and  comprehend- 
ing less  than  40,000  devotees.  Probably 
no  other  Christian  body  are  equally  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Pope  with 
the  Maronites,  unless  it  be  the  Jesuits 
themselves.  The  result  of  their  character 
in  this  respect  is  to  be  found  in  the  recip- 
rocal support  which  they  derive  from  the 
Vatican,  and  hi  that  which  they  have  long 
received  from  the  French  Government,  as 
the  chief  defender  of  the  Latin  Church. 
In  some  respects  they  assimilate  them- 
selves even  in  ritual  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  discard  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  Church.  They  are,  however, 
described  by  all  travelers  as  inexorable 
propagandists,  jealous  of  interference, 
while  actively  interfering  with  the  cus- 
toms of  their  neighbors,  asserting  rigid 
claims  to  orthodoxy,  and  disdainful  of  the 
pretensions  of  other  churches.  Our  own 
Protestant  missionaries  concur  with  lay 
travelers  in  giving  them  this  reputation. 
It  may  be  well  conceived  that  such  cha- 
racteristics would  provoke  the  hostility  of 
a  neighboring  tribe,  especially  of  such  a 
tribe  as  the  Druses,  marsed  by  the  same 
jealousies  and  the  same  rival  passions 
with  their  own. 

The  Maronites,  in  point  of  locality,  are 
divided  between  the  mountaineers  and  the 
people  of  the  towns  and  the  plain.  They 
extend  from  Aleppo  on  the  north  to  Naz- 
areth on  the  south,  and  from  beyond  Da- 
mascus on  the  west  nearly  to  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  they  are  also  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  district  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  Their  living  language  is  Ara- 
bic, but  the  language  of  their  ecclesiastic- 
al records  is  Syriac ;  and  they  are  apt  to 
use  the  two  languages  in  ordinary  corre- 


spondence, so  far  as  to  write  the  Syriac  in 
Arabic  character. 

The  chief  branch  of  Christianity  in  Sy- 
ria— the  Greek — is  in  reality  a  commnnion 
of  Christian  Arabs,  designating  them- 
selves the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Oriental 
Church.  The  upper  clergy  are,  however, 
commonly  Greeks  by  birth,  while  the  secu- 
lar or  parochial  clergy  are  Arabs.  This 
church  is  par  excellence  the  established 
church  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  if  such  a  tenn 
may  be  applied  where  there  is,  in  respect, 
at  any  rate,  of  endowment,  no  establish- 
ment whatever  for  the  inferior  and  secu- 
lar clergy.  The  four  famous  patriarch- 
ates — of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Au- 
tioch,  and  Jerusalem  —  belong  to  this 
church.  The  Greek  Catholic  Church  is 
also  formed  of  an  Arabic  body  ;  the  con- 
tradistinction of  its  adoption  of  £astern 
ritual  and  Latin  polity  being  sharper  and 
more  precise  than  in  the  case  of  the  Ma- 
ronites, who,  as  we  have  said,  are  Syrians 
and  not  Arabs.  The  Greek  Catholics  are 
probably  the  best  instructed  of  the  Christ- 
ians of  Syria,  the  higher  class  of  their 
priesthood  being  sent  to  Rome  for  their 
education. 

The  other  branches  of  the  Syrian  Christ- 
ians will  hardly  attract  much  attention. 
There  are  the  Latins,  a  small  body,  found 
chiefly  in  Jerusalem  and  the  neighboring 
towns — the  Syrian  Catholics,  the  Jacob- 
ites, the  Armenian  Catholics,  the  Arme- 
nians, (distinct  from  the  former,)  the  Abys- 
sinians,  and  the  Copts.  The  Protestants 
of  Syria  have,  however,  a  special  claim  on 
our  support,  as  distinctively  onr  co-re- 
ligionists ;  but,  numerically  insignificant 
as  they  are,  they  consist  at  once  of  the 
Congregational,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the 
three  branches  of  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Campbellite  Baptist  Churches  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Episcopalians  and  Baptists  from 
Ensfland,  Presbyterians  of  the  Established 
and  Free  Churches  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  Lutherans  from  North  Germany. 

Considering  the  numerical  insignificance 
of  all  our  fellow-Christians  in  Syria,  in 
comparison  with  the  Mohammedans  and 
other  infidels  around  them,  and  also  the 
isolation  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  these 
churches,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  con- 
coct any  scheme  for  their  future  safety  in- 
dependently of  the  stizerainete  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan government.  Oar  object  must 
be  to  render  the  Ottoman  Porte  more  and 
more  directly  responsible  to  Europe  for 
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the  welfareof  its  Christian  subjects;  and, 
it'  a1]  other  measures  shall  be  found  in- 
sufficient, a  European  force,  composed 
equally  of  the  troops  of  all  the  powers 
guaranteeing  the  lurkish  empire,  must 
be  permanently  quartered  in  Syria  at  the 
expense  of  the  Turkish  Government.  It 
may  bo  objected  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  a  partition- 
ing of  Syria ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  pro- 
voke 2:ra\e  difficulties,  15ut  no  Innnane 
governments  will  allow  the  sense  of  their 
own  difficulties  to  intercept  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  measure,  if  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  really  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  the  country. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  shigular  distinction 
that  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Christians 
are  much  more  numerous,  and  also  less 
divided  into  rival  churches  than  in  Syria, 
they  are  scarcely  ever  visited  by  persecu- 
tion. We  have  said  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  Chrisiians  in  Syria  does  not  exceed 
600,000.  But  in  Asia  Minor  there  are 
nea»*ly  2,500,000,  and  they  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
churches.  Poweiful  from  numbers,  and 
powerful  also  from  comparative  union, 
they  are  much  less  assailable  by  those  fa- 
natical and  anomalous  sects  which  in  these 
asres  have  been  more  annovintjj  than  the 
orthodox  Mohammedans.  One  can  hard- ; 
ly  suppose  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
of  Asia  Minor  are  much  less  quarrelsome 
by  nature  than  the  Greeks  and  Maronites 
of  Syria.  We  must  therefore  look  for  one 
explanation  of  the  scenes  which  we  have 
just  witnessed  around  Mount  Lebanon, 
m  the  insignificant  numbers,  the  religious 
divisions,  and  the  geographical  isolation 
j)eculiar  to  the  Syrian  Christians.  If  the  ; 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor  were  to  be  at- 1 
tacked,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  would 
overpower  the  same  class  of  op))ressor8.  : 
Those  Greeks  by  religious  profession  who 
are  also  Greeks  by  physical  origin,  are  in- 
tellectually the  dominant  race  of  Asia 
Minor.  They  are  rarely,  however,  to  be 
fount]  inland.  Upon  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  ^^gean,  at  Smyrna,  at  Ej»hesus,  and 
other  Levantine  cities,  they  are  settled  in 
vast  numbers,  and  among  them  are  the 
leading  mercantile  capitalists  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  same  may  be  said,  also,  of  the 
Armenians,  the  bankers  of  that  race  being 
the  richest  in  Turkey.  The  Greeks,  too, 
are  a  much  more  energetic  people  than 
the  Turks,  and  we  entertain  but  little  ap- 


prehension for  their  ability  to  hold  their 
own  against  all  dcspoilers.  Neveitheless, 
it  would  be  not  impossible  that  in  the  fiir 
interior  of  Asia  Mmor— where  the  Christ- 
ians are  somewhat  more  scattered,  and  are 
less  endowed  with  European  energy  and 
inlelligence— a  similar  triumph  might  be 
wreaked  upon  them  by  some  other  bar- 
barous tribes  in  the  region  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, if  the  disconnection  of  those  coun- 
tries from  European  intrigue  did  not  n»a- 
sure  us  for  their  continued  tmnqnillitj. 
Partant  pour  la  Syrie  is  the  ambition  of 
the  whole  French  nation,  and  a  descent 
on  the  Danube  as  the  highway  to  Con- 
stantinople is  equally  the  ambition  of  the 
Muscovite.  But  neither  French  nor  Rus- 
sians care  to  establish  their  authority  in 
the  remoter  districts  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  dealing,  therefore,  with  the  subject  of 
the  Christian  races  under  Turkish  rulerSf 
it  is  necessary  to  make  three  distinctions 
in  the  situation  of  these  Christians.  There 
are,  first,  those  of  Syria,  now,  in  spite  of 
all  their  errors  of  conduct,  the  objects  of 
our  preeminent  solicitude ;  defenseless  by 
numbers,  by  isolation,  and  by  their  own 
internal  differences.  There  are,  next,  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  too  powerful,  as 
we  hope,  and  too  imited  to  be  successfully 
assailed  by  the  infidel  tribes  around  them ; 
yet  neither  powerful  enough  nor  amUtiods 
enough  to  disturb  the  Turkish  sovcroigntr. 
For  even  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  m 
Syria,  the  Christians  in  point  of  numbers 
form  but  a  small  minority,  there  being 
8,000,000  Turks  and  other  mfidel  races  in 
Asia  Minor  alone.  There  are,  thirdly,  thfi 
Christians  of  p]uropcau  Turkey,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  tlicro  as  greatly  in  the 
numerical  ascendant,  and  who  cherish 
their  traditions  of  Byzantine  sovereignty. 
The  object  of  France  is,  accordingly,  to 
occupy  Syria  in  the  name  of  protection ; 
the  object  of  llussia  to  incite  the  Euro- 
pean Christians  to  an  active  insurrecdon 
against  the  Porte. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  Russia  in 
this  unceasing  labor  is  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Christians  are  more  or  less 
her  co-religionists.  There  are  only  260,- 
000  Roman  Catholics.  The  immense  re- 
mainder of  European  Christians  are  eitheir 
(rreek  or  Armenian  ;  and  the  Armenians 
are  probably  almost  as  amenable  to  her 
religious  influence  as  the  Greeks.  In 
European  Turkey  it  is  the  great  diffioalty 
of  the  Porte  to  maintain  its  own  aathor> 
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ity ;  in  Syria  it  is  equally  its  difficulty  to 
procure  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
which  it  has  conceded  to  the  Christians. 

Let  us  see  then,  for  a  moment,  wliat  are 
the  actual  laws  of  the  Turkish  empire,  de- 
fining the  civil  position  and  legal  advan- 
tages of  the  Christuins.    For  this  purpose 
we  must  glance  at  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  Turkey  during  the  last  twenty 
years.   It  will  be  remembered  that  Sultan 
Mahraoud,  after  the  defeats  which  result- 
ed in  tlie  peace  of  Adrianople,  set  to  work 
to  reform  his  government.   What  govern- 
ment does  not  "  shut  its  stable-door  when 
its  steed  is  stolen  ?  "   Austria,  since  Villa- 
franca,  is  now  doing  the  same  thing,  well 
knowing  that,  if  she  had  begun  to  reform 
five  years  ago,  there  would  have  been  no 
Vilhifranca  to  blot  her  history.     Sultan 
Malinioud  reigned  for  eleven  years  afler 
Adrianople;  that  is,  from  1829  to  1840. 
But  his  reforms,  important  as  they  were, 
were  in  a  great  degree  military  and  civil ; 
at   any    rate   the   constitutional   changes 
which  he  introduced  are  but  the  crround- 
work,  and  that,  too,  a  very  narrow  one, 
of  the  superstructure  which  his  successor 
reared,     lie  did  much,  however,  to  trans- 
form   Turkish    administration    fi-om    an 
Asiatic  to  a  European  character.      But 
four  months  after  his  death  the  Tanzimat 
was   published  by  Abdid  Medjid.      To 
avoid  confusion  it  may  be  observed  that 
this    charter    is    substantially  the    same 
with  the  llatti-ScherifT  of  (jiilhan^,  into 
which  it  was  afterwards  embodied.     It 
is  believed  that  this  change  in  Turkish 
laws  was  for  a  considerable  period  in  con- 
templation of  the  ministers  of  the  late 
Sultan.     The  edict  itself  traces  its  own 
threefold  object  in  these  words : 

"  1.  The  guarantees  which  will  insure 
our  subjects  perfect  security  for  their  lives, 
their  honor,  and  their  property. 

"  2.  A  regular  method  of  collecting  and 
establishinor  tlio  taxes. 

"  .'3.  An  equally  regular  method  of  levy- 
ing and  recruiting  the  army,  and  fixing 
the  period  of  service." 

No  one  can  peruse  this  celebrated  docu- 
ment and  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  faithful  expression  of  an  administra- 
tive liberality  which  must  have  excited 
the  strongest  hopes  at  the  period  of  its 
publication.  It  is  to  be  apprehended, 
however,  that  the  influence  of^  the  great 
Powers  procured  the  concession  of  the 
Tanzimat.  Wq  shall  not  dilate  upon  the 
terms  of  this  capitulation,  because  it  has 


been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Firman  of 
the  twenty -first  of  February,  1856,  which 
is  the  present  charter  of  the  Christians. 
This  wider  concession  was  obtahied  with 
the  view  of  reconciling  the  support  of  ihe 
Western  Powers  to  an  Oriental  despotism, 
with  the  regard  due  to  the  co-religionists 
of  those  supporting  Powers.  In  fact,  the 
regeneration  of  Turkey,  which  the  Allies, 
on  laying  down  their  arms,  desired  to 
effect,  was  reposed  by  them  on  this  docu- 
ment, jointly  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
signed  by  the  seven  Powei-s  in  the  follow- 
ing month.  The  treaty  aimed  to  guarantee 
the  Turkish  empire  from  aggression  from 
without;  the  firman  aimed  to  guarantee 
the  Christians  the  enjoyment  of  an  equality 
with  the  Mohammedans  under  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  Turkey. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  Christians  and  to  the  "  establish- 
ment "  of  their  faith,  as  we  apply  the  term 
in  this  country,  the  provisions  are  ample. 
Thus,  there  is  one  clause  in  this  firman  to 
the  following  effect : 

"  As  all  religions  can  be  exercised  freely, 
no  one  will  be  molested  on  account  of  his 
religion,  and  no  one  forced  to  change  his 
religion." 

This  is  fair  in  theory,  but  fi:iiling  in 
practice. 

Again,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  Christian  and  Jewish  communities 
shall  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Porte,  and  this  extends  to  the  "  patriarchs, 
archbishops,  vicars,  bishops,  and  rabbis." 
In  return  for  such  a  recognition  of  the 
civil  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  the  Porte 
undertakes  to  provide  revenues  for  the 
Christian  clergy,  and  to  place  their 
churches  and  schools  in  repair.  "  Fixed 
revenues"  are  promised  to  all  Christian 
ministers,  in  lieu  of  the  "  contributions 
and  casual  profits,"  which  the  firman  de- 
signates as  constituting  their  former  gains, 
and  which,  indeed,  unless  the  clergy  fol- 
lowed, as  occasionally  happened  with  the 
Greek  priests,  some  secular  avocation, 
fonned  their  only  means  of  living.  In  a 
word,  the  Turkish  Government  assumed 
very  much  the  responsibility  of  that  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  centralization  which, 
since  the  Concordat  of  the  Pope  with  the 
first  Napoleon,  has  prevailed  in  France. 

It  will  bo  perceived,  without  adducing 
other  declarations  of  the  Firman  of  1856, 
that  the  Porto  here  undertook  much  more 
than  it  could  achieve,  either  in  respect  of 
its  administrative  vigor  or  of  its  financial 
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solvency.  To  carry  out  a  mighty  social 
revolution,  assaiiinij^  the  innate  notions  of 
every  Mohammedan  who  had  a  grain  of 
orthodoxy  about  him,  required  equal  vigi- 
lance and  power.  To  encounter  the  pecu- 
niary responsibility  which  this  new  system 
involved,  required  an  opulence  not  at  all 
to  be  expected  of  a  government  which 
borrows  money  at  six  j)er  cent,  and  whose 
stock  is  down  at  sixty  ;  in  other  words,  of 
a  government  which  is  paying  ten  per 
cent  on  the  market  price  of  its  loans.  The 
Firman  has  broken  down  ;  and  every  man 
ac(piainted  with  the  internal  condition  of 
Turkey  nnist  have  seen  that  it  would 
break  down  for  want  of  means  to  carry 
out  its  resolutions. 

We  misjht  refer  to  several  other 
changes  of  corresponding  importance  in 
this  charter.  One,  however,  shall  suffice. 
It  is  known  that  the  capitaticm  tax  was, 
until  1850,  a  law  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
which  at  once  illustrates  the  traditionary 
theoretic  tolerance  of  the  Turk,  and  marks 
his  sense  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Christian. 
The  Christian  was  not  deen»ed  worthy  to 
bear  arms — ] tartly,  perhaj)S,  because  a  fa- 
natical race  of  Mohammedans  thought  it 
imprudent  to  trust  him  with  them — and 
he  paid  a  tax  per  head  in  j)lace  of  con- 
tributing personally  to  the  service  of  the 
state.  This  tax  was  collected  in  an  in- 
vidious manner,  and  was  associated  with 
several  circumstances  of  degradation. 
The  fact  of  its  existence  affords,  never- 
theless, a  plea  for  the  tolerance  of  the 
Turk.  But  when  the  Firman  of  1850 
declared  that  all  religions  should  be  equal 
before  the  law,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish 
a  degrading  distinction  affecting  one  of 
them.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have 
been  no  boon  to  the  Christians  to  have 
passed  from  the  ignomhiious  refuge  of  the 
capitation  tax  to  a  subjection  to  conscrij)- 
tion  into  the  ranks  of  the  Turkish  army. 
Accordingly,  while  the  Christians  came 
under  the  law  of  military  service,  they 
were  permitted  to  pay  a  pecuniary  equiv- 
alent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  laws 
such  as  these  could  but  be  carried  into 
actual  working,  the  Turkish  Government 
would  afford  a  much  better  security  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Christians  than  the 
despotisms  of  Russia  and  Austria.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  priests  of  the  Kastern 
Church,  who  are  held  in  monetary  thral- ! 
dom  by  Russia,  and  who  hold  their  own 
congregations    in  spiritual    thraldom   to 


themselves  in  turn,  incesBantly  preach  the 
restoration  of  Christian  rale  at  Constanti- 
nople  as  the  only  means  of  the  liberty  of 
those  congregations,  until  the  realization 
of  that  object  has  now  grown  into  a 
species  of  fanaticism,  originatingin  pro- 
spects of  temporal  advantage.  The  sim- 
ple Hulgarians,  Servians,  or  Bosnians  can 
form  no  judgment  of  the  tyranny  which  a 
cognate  religion  would  impose  upon  them, 
if  the  Russian  authority  extended  to  the 
Bosphorus.  Neither  Tanadraat^  Ilatti- 
Scheriff,  nor  Firman  is  of  value,  in  their 
eyes,  in  comparison  with  the  glorioua  ex- 
pectation of  a  reestablishment  of  Christian 
power  at  Constantinople.  Let  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privileges  conceded  in  these 
charters  be  as  great  as  it  may,  there  will 
still  be  an  ulterior  ambition  in  the  mind 
of  the  Christian  of  European  Turkey. 
Wc  can  therefore  but  anticipate,  in  tfiat 
part  of  the  empire,  an  incessant  warring 
on  the  established  government  by  the 
subject  races.  This  rcsidt  may  be  dis- 
appointing to  statesmen  who  desire  to 
maintain  the  Ottoman  rule,  in  order  to 
save  European  complications,  and  who 
may  deem  the  Christians  along  the 
Danube  eminently  ungrateful.  Certain- 
ly, it  is  the  interest  of  the  Porte  to  cany 
out,  in  their  full  extent,  the  reforms  it 
declared  four  years  ago,  if  only  betfause 
it  will  thereby  diminish — ^thougn,  we  ap- 
prehend, it  can  never  destroy — ^this  ad- 
verse pressure.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  advantages  can  be  fully  obtained  by 
the  Christian  in  European  Turkey,  it  fs 
equally  his  interest — though  ho  is  unable 
to  appreciate  it  —  not  to  precipitate  the 
fall  of  the  Mohammedan  state ;  both  be- 
cause the  replacing  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minion by  the  Russian,  which  would  now 
be  the  infallible  result,  would  transfer 
him  from  one  harsh  despotism  to  a 
harsher  one ;  and  because  the  prolonga- 
tion of  Turkish  rule  until  the  Christian 
states  shall  have  developed  themselves,  ii 
likely  to  result  in  their  final  emandpation 
from  every  foreign  authority,  whether 
Turk  or  Russian.  The  Turkish  dominion 
in  Europe  is  evidently  doomed ;  but,  al- 
though the  time  may  arrive  when  it  riiall 
please  Providence  to  restore  the  aaprem- 
acy  of  the  Christian  fiiith  in  Syrim  and 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  we  can  at 
present  discern  no  evidence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  that  epoch. 
Looking,  however,  to  the  TorUah 
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pire  in  all  its  provinces  as  a  dominion  pre- 
sumptively immovable  in  our  own  age, 
we  have  to  consider  simply  how  we  can 
realize  those  concessions  wliich  have  been 
declared  to  the  Christians  of  all  commun- 
ions, how  we  can  render  tolerable  an  evil 
which  we  can  not  eradicate.  Half  the 
difficulty  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  min- 
gled imbecility  and  venality  of  the  Turk- 
ish administration.  The  Turks,  even  in 
the  ages  of  their  martial  glory,  were  so  ill 
qualitied  to  conduct  public  business,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  Phanariot  Greeks.  The  Greeks  were 
then,  were  always,  and  still  remain,  clever 
but  venal ;  the  Turks,  indolent,  though 
commonly  honest.  Indeed,  it  requires  a 
very  accurate  knowledge  of  Turkish  ad- 
ministration to  appreciate  the  due  share 
of  the  Turkish  race  in  the  official  mis- 
deeds which  have  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  Sultan.  One  half  of  the 
Pashas,  for  example,  it  is  probable,  are 
Greek  perverts.  The  historical  alter- 
native, in  the  diffusion  of  patronage,  has 
lain  between  the  two  races ;  neither  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  other  race  of  men 
from  wlmm  public  officers  can  be  chosen. 
Ac'cordingly,  the  future  of  Turkish  ad- 
ministration   appears  to    lie  between  a 


slovenly  honesty  and  venal  craft.  Until 
this  is  changed,  new  edicts,  requinng  all 
the  authority  of  government  for  their  en- 
forcement, must  remain  little  better  than 
obsolete  laws.  Our  personal  experience 
of  Turkey  before  the  Crimean  war  led  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  difficulty 
of  that  state  then  lay  in  its  administrative 
weakness.  We  now  find  that,  four  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  which 
at  first  threatened  the  extinction  of  its 
European  dominion,  Turkish  administra- 
tion is  apparently  irreclaimable.  We  say 
therefore,  at  once,  that  we  apprehend 
there  is  here  an  evil  without  a  cure.  We 
may  apply  palliatives,  no  doubt.  yVe 
may  rouse  the  government  periodically ; 
in  Syria,  we  may  interpose  an  army  of 
occupation,  and  we  may  endeavor  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  Christians  in 
that  country  to  defend  themselves.  And 
we  believe  that  this  is  all  we  can  do. 
We  fear  that  Turkish  history  will  be  a 
weary  one  for  Europe ;  and  we  have 
little  hope  for  the  future  of  a  government 
which,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  we 
can  not  at  present  attempt  to  displace 
without  encountering  the  probability  of 
instituting  a  worse. 


••^»^- 


from    the  Dublin   UnlTerslty   Ha    aslne. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  DE  VERICOUR. 


PABT     II, 

The  Cardinal  Legate  had  withdrawn  to 
Monte-Fiascone,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope,  concluded  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Colonnas,  the  Orsini,  and  all  the  nobles 
who  were  the  most  bitterly  hostile  to 
Rienzi.  They  all  prepared  to  attack 
Rome,  or  reduce  the  city  by  famine,  in 
investing  it.  The  danger  was  imminent. 
The  Tribune  made  an  appeal  to  all  classes 

*  Continued  from  page  107. 


of  citizens,  and  to  the  peasantry.  A  few 
barons  responded  to  his  appeal,  and  among 
them  John  of  Vico,  who  entered  the  city 
with  one  hundred  horsemen,  and  a  supply 
of  com.  But  rumors  of  treason  were  cir- 
culating about  his  intentions.  Vico,  on 
his  arrival,  did  not  go  at  once  to  the  Capi- 
tol. Rienzi  invited  him  with  his  son  and 
principal  companions  to  a  banquet,  kept 
them  all  prisoners,  disarmed  their  soldiers, 
whose  arms  and  horses  he  distributed  to 
his  own  followers.  He  had  made  hasty 
preparations,  when   he  learnt  that   the 
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enemy,  with  about  five  tliousand  men, 
had  encamped  within  about  tliree  miles  of 
iiome.  He  had  not  neglected  his  usiuil 
mode  of  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Romans.  He  related  to  the  assembled 
people  that  his  patron,  S.'unt  ]\Lirtin,  had 
j)r<)mised  him  victory ;  that  Pope  Boniface 
liad  appeared  to  him  dunng  the  night, 
and  announced  to  him  a  battle  in  which 
he  would  be  avenged  of  the  insults  of  tlie 
Colonnas ;  after  which  he  divided  his 
army  into  three  corps,  and  at  their  head, 
marched  towards  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome.  The  army  of  the  barons  was  ad- 
vancing during  the  dead  of  night,  with 
oI<l  Colonna  and  his  son  at  their  head. 
Their  intention  was  to  surprise  tlie  city, 
having  bribed  some  of  the  guards,  who 
having  been  changed,  baffled  tlie  whole 
plan.  When  Stephen  Colonna  beheld  the 
failure  of  the  attack,  he  resolved,  with  his 
colleagues,  to  defile  in  battle  array  before 
tlie  city,  in  order  to  brave  the  enemy. 
They  were  thus  passing  close  to  the  gate 
of  the  ciiy,  near  Rienzi  and  his  bands, 
with  trumj)et8  sounding  tauntingly,  exas- 
perating the  Romans  w*ithin,  who  wore 
foaming  with  fury,  when  the  city  gate 
was  suddenly  flung  open.  The  younger 
Colonna,  tliinking  that  his  companions 
had  entered,  darted  in,  and  the  Romans 
receding,  somewhat  taken  by  surprise,  he 
boldly  dashed  on  the  Tribune,  who,  being 
overthrown,  exclaimed,  "  Great  God,  will 
you  betray  me  ?"  In  the  meantime  the 
Romans,  having  recovered  I'rom  their 
momentary  stupor,  overpowered  and 
slaughtered  the  younger  Colonna;  and 
the  old  man  and  nobles  hastening  to  the 
rescue,  they  were  received  with  fury, 
and  all  cut  down  or  obliged  to  take  to 
flight. 

This  was  a  great  victory.  Seven  Co- 
lonnas had  fallen.  Old  Stephen  was  al- 
most broken-hearted.  The  nobles  were 
panic-struck.  Rienzi  did  not  know  his 
advantairo.  His  febrile  accesses  of  deliri- 
ous  excitement  were  always  followed  by 
a  state  of  prostration.  It  must  have  been 
with  him  the  result  of  his  physical  consti- 
tution. His  iainting  fits  were  more  fre- 
quent than  formerly.  Moreover,  success 
led  him  to  great  display,  and  to  festivals 
instead  of  to  the  completion  of  an  enter- 
prise. The  next  day  he  went  to  the  field 
of  battle  with  his  son,  accompanied  by 
one  hundred  knights;  ho  made  inhu- 
man difliculties  about  granting  the  permis- 
siou  for  burying  the  illustrious  dead.     He 


picked  up  some  earth,  moist  inth  blood| 
and  shed  it  on  the  head  of  his  son,  in  pro- 
claiming him  "  Knight  of  Victory,"  The 
whole  of  this  scene  created  great  diagiist 
among  many  of  his  adherents.  The  mas- 
sacre of  the  Colonnas  had  estranged  ako 
many  of  his  partisans.  Bat  he  bad  prom- 
ised the  Roman  militia  a  pay  which  he 
could  not  grant  without  levying  a  new 
tax.  The  people,  in  many  groups,  were 
murmuring  loudly  at  his  pride,  profuse 
display,  and  banquets,  and  protesting  in- 
dignantly against  the  chance  of  fresh  taxa- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  Rienzi  was  in* 
active,  no  longer  assembling  the  people 
on  the  Forum,  i-einahiing  surrounded  by 
the  lowest  populace.  The  Legate  of  the 
Pontifl*,  on  the  other  liand,  displayed  a 
surpassing  activity,  watching  the  general 
discontent.  He  skillfully  launched  among 
the  Romans  a  terrible  manifesto,  addresseo. 
by  the  Pope  to  the  people,  in  which  the 
usurpations  of  Rienzi,  his  cruelties  and 
follies,  were  enumerated  and  stigmatized, 
closing  by  the  announcement  of  a  decree 
of  excommunication  on  both  the  Tribune 
and  the  city,  which  would  soon  follow. 
He  had,  moreover,  received  from  Avignon 
a  large  sum  to  assist  the  barons,  who  now 
surrounded  the  city  again  and  threatened 
it  with  famine.  The  menace  of  a  famine, 
and  the  excommunication,  were  more 
than  enough  to  cool  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Romans.  Rienzi  himself  was  dis- 
couraged. He  thought  he  felt  the  palace 
of  the  Capitol  tremble  under  him  every 
night.  An  owl  that  came  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  Capitol  frightened  him  dur- 
ing his  sleep  by  its  shriek ;  it  was  driven 
away,  but  returned  a^ain  and  again.  He 
thus  allowed  days  and  sleepless  nighta  to 
pass  without  forming  any  resolution. 

During  this  state  of  superstitious  weak- 
ness and  irresolution,  the  Legate  pub- 
lished the  decree  of  excommunication. 
Rienzi  roused  himself,  and  resolved  not 
to  fall  without  resistance.  His  council 
had  refused  him  the  authority  to  increase 
the  tax  upon  salt,  and  to  appoint  a  oaptain 
of  war;  he  now  endeavored  to  change 
the  majoiity  in  the  council  hostile  to  bim^ 
and  convoked  new  elections  in  the  difi 
tricts  of  Rome,  llie  minoritj  of  the 
ballot  went  a^inst  him.  He  tried  one 
last  effort,  which  could  not  but  prove  M 
failure.  In  the  presence  of  the  orowd  et* 
sembled  at  the  Capitol  he  annnlled  all  hb 
former  decrees,  so  characterised  hj  their 
arrogance,  pretensions,  and  uamrpatioiiij 
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he  promised  to  submit  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Pontiff,  and  cancelled  the  superior 
authority  he  had  awarded  to  the  Roman 
people.  Tliis  crest-fallen,  unmanly  pro- 
fession of  faith  of  the  Tribune  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  murmurs  by  both  his 
partisans  and  his  enemies.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Leorate  was  forminsr  a  secret 
plot  for  the  ruin  of  the  Tribune,  with  the 
Colonnas,  the  Savelli,  and  a  Condottiero, 
Pepino,  Count  of  Minarbino,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  King  of  Hungary 
to  collect  soldiers  to  march  against  the 
Queen  of  Naples.  Rienzi,  hoping  for 
some  assistance  from  that  king,  did  not 
anticipate  the  hostility  of  Pepino,  although 
he  had  sliortlv  before  banished  him  from 
Rome  for  having  committed  some  act  of 
pluntier  at  Terracina.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  December,  a  bill  was  placarded  at  the 
gate  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  exciting 
the  people  to  free  themselves  from  the  ex- 
communicated Tribune.  Rienzi  ordered 
it  to  be  torn  down,  and  summoned  its  au- 
thor to  his  Tribunal.  But  in  the  evening 
of  that  day  the  cries  of  "  Death  to  the 
Tribune"  were  heard  clamored  in  several 
parts  of  the  city.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing the  belfry  of  the  Capitol  called  the 
people  to  arms.  No  one  answered  it. 
Every  party  sought  its  safety  in  its  dis- 
trict, llienzi  sallied  out,  followed  by  a 
few  remaining  soldiers;  the  people  at 
last,  gradually,  slowly,  collected.  He 
tried  once  more  the  magic  power  of  his 
eloquence,  but  his  faith  in  himself  was 
gone  ;  he  spoke  with  a  feminine  nervous- 
ness, of  all  he  had  done,  of  the  injustice 
and  ingratitude  he  was  subjected  to.  He 
wept  abundantly ;  many  wept  with  him, 
and  when  he  begged  to  be  released  from 
the  authority  that  had  been  intrusted  to 
him  seven  months  before,  not  one  dissent- 
injr  voice  was  heard.  Probablv,  as  a  last 
mark  of  respect,  a  silent  crowd  accom- 
panied him  and  his  wife,  who  was  con- 
cealetl  under  a  monkish  robe  and  hood, 
to  the  Castle  of  Angelo.  All  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  immediately  thrown  open. 
The  barons  returned ;  the  Legate  installed 
himself  at  the  Capitol.  The  Tribune  was 
declared  solemnly  a  heretic,  sacrilegious, 
and  hiing  in  efligy.  Two  senators  were 
appointed,  and  his  government  abolished. 
Again  Uienzi  made  one  last  attempt ;  he 
had  one  of  his  symbolical  pictures  affixed 
to  the  gate  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Mada- 
lena;  but  the  Romans  had  latterly  suf- 
fered from  famine  ;  they  paid  no  attention 


to  the  allegory,  which  fell,  destroyed,  and 
soiled  by  a  rabble  of  boys,  whilst  Rienzi, 
beholding  his  powerlessness,  disap|)earcd 
from  Rome.  But  in  the  interval  between 
his  fall  and  this  last  attempt  Rienzi  had 
gone  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  his  nephew 
commanded  the  fort,  leaving  his  wife, 
sons,  and  relations  in  Rome,  where, 
through  the  generosity  of  old  Stephen 
Colonna,  they  lived  secure  and  tranquil. 
When  the  nephew  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der the  fort,  Rienzi,  skillfully  disguised, 
returned  to  Rome,  to  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  where,  it  appeal's  by  the  pub- 
lished documents,  that  two  of  the  Orsini 
were  plotting  to  Ijave  him  taken  in  order 
to  give  him  up  to  the  Legate,  or  have 
him  hanged  or  murdered.  Their  death 
alone  saved  him.  It  is  well  established 
that  he  lefl  Rome  and  fled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Naples,  towards  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, 1348. 

Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  brilliant 
romance,  attributes  this  first  fall  of  his 
hero  to  the  excommunication  and  itti 
blighting  results.  But  the  excoraxnunica- 
tion  alone  could  not  have  worked  such  a 
change  among  the  Romans.  The  history 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  of  Florence 
especially,  abounds  with  instances  when 
this  pontifical  ultimatum  was  powerless 
and  often  braved.  Rienzi  had  committed 
gross  political  errors,  among  wliich  the 
most  fatal  to  him  were  his  lolly  of  sura* 
moning  the  Emperor  to  his  tribunal  and 
his  insulting  and  expelling  the  pontifical 
vicar,  \yho  was  disposed  to  favor  and  sup- 
port him.  He  certainly  evhiced  fiashe.<) 
of  genius  and  energy,  but  proved  himself 
a  mystical,  literaiy  Utof»ian,  devoid  of 
many  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  a 
statesman.  His  heedlessness,  puerile  os- 
tentation, and  extravagance,  disgusted 
the  people.  Many  of  his  acts  of  despotism 
destroyed  also  the  public  confidence,  and 
when  at  the  last  moment  he  abandoned 
his  pompous  titles,  annulled  his  former  or- 
dinances, these  sudden  changes  and  ex- 
aggerated concessions  were  received  as  a 
testimony  of  his  weakness,  and  as  a  proof 
that  self-interest  alone  had  actuated  him 
in  all  his  proceedings — hence  a  mass  f>f 
the  people  abandoned  him  and  joined  his 
enemies. 

Rienzi  was  now  a  wandering  outcast, 
but  far  from  being  discouraged.  Being 
abandoned  by  all  parties,  he  turned  to 
one  of  those  Condottieri,  the  scourge  of 
Italy — men  who  for  a  certain  sum  of 
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money  undertook  every  tbiog.  The  Ger- 
man, Werner,  one  of  the  boldest  adven- 
tin-ers,  who  called  himself  "  the  enemy  of 
(lod  and  of  mercy,"  was  tben  not  far  from 
Koine  witb  his  lawless  band.  He  had,  a 
fi?w  years  previously,  plundered  twelve 
large  cities  of  Xorthern  Italy,  and  braved 
the  united  forces  of  the  Yisconti  and  the 
S<*ala.  The  fallen  Tribune  proposed  to 
this  brigand  to  join  him  and  attempt  a 
surprise  of  Rome.  They  came  near  the 
city.  Had  they  suddenly  attacked  it, 
they  might  have  succeeded,  for  a  part  of 
the  people,  suffering  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  nobles,  were  already  regretting  Ri- 
enzi.  But  they  hesitated,  and  gave  time 
to  the  Legate  to  assemble  trooi)8  and  take 
measures  of  defense.  Moreover,  Kienzi 
had  collected,  through  his  friends,  an  in- 
dispensable sum  of  money,  and  one  of  his 
agents,  Papencordt  says  his  own  brother, 
fled  with  it.  The  Condottiere,  unwilling 
to  act  without  subsitlies,  and  seeing  Rome 
well  guarded,  turned  away  towards  Na- 
ples, leaving,  in  his  way,  Rienzi  safe  in 
one  of  the  wildest  solitudes  of  the  Apen- 
nines, in  a  convent  of  some  poor  mystical 
monks,  dissenters  of  the  Order  of  »St. 
Francis,  who,  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Majella,  spent  their  lives  in  contempla- 
tion, prayer,  and  in  the  expectation  of 
purer  times,  of  a  general  reform  in  the 
Church,  and  of  a  miiversal  fraternal  pov- 
erty. This  year,  (1348,)  during  which  the 
memorable  black  plague  transfoinied  Eu- 
rope into  a  huge  charnel-house,  the  fear- 
ful earthquake  that  followed,  which  shook 
R'>me  to  its  very  foundations,  was  well 
calculated  to  confirm  the  poor  monks  in 
their  forebodings  and  visions,  and  lead  all 
warm  imaijinations  to  share  them.  Ri- 
enzi  joined  the  monks  in  all  their  ecstatic 
reveries  and  in  their  abstinence;  he  in- 
flamed them  with  his  mystical  eloquence 
antl  ambitious  projects.  The  mutual  fe- 
brile exaltations,  the  yearnings  for  days  of 
purity  and  spiritual  greatness,  continued. 
Rienzi  was  beheld  as  a  prophet  by  the 
poor  monks.  Ue  has  himself  afterwards 
related  his  residence  in  the  Majella,  and 
it  seems  that  he  has  exaggerated  the 
austerity,  poverty,  and  humility  of  these 
solitaries. 

At  the  commencement  of  1350,  the 
most  revered  hermit  in  the  country,  Fra 
Angelo,  came  to  Rienzi,  knelt  before  him, 
urged  liim  to  action  in  a  ])athetic  address, 
observing  that  he  had  long  enough  be(yi 


in  penitence  and  retreat,  that  the  day  of 
salvation  of  all  had  come,  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  which  two  men  had  been 
elected,  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  and 
Cola,  the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
must  hasten  to  the  Emperor,  who  will  aid 
him  to  crush  the  bad  passions  and  regen- 
erate Rome  and  the  Church.  Howerer 
flatterhig  such  a  propo.sition  could  be  to 
the  ambition  and  mysticism  of  the  Tri- 
bune, his  former  conduct  to  the  Emperor 
made  him  hesitate  as  to  its  being  practi- 
cable ;  but  the  mystical  remonstrances 
and  prophetic  visions  of  the  friar  could 
not  fail  to  c:iptivate  and  persuade  an  ima- 
ginative and  enterprising  nature.  It  was 
the  vear  of  the  Jubilee,  tlie  celebration  of 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  Tribune. 
Twelve  hundred  thousand  Christian  pil- 
grims had  f'lllen  upon  Rome.  Kicna 
could  not  resist  the  temptation.  He  came 
also.  Moreover,  he  was  no  longer  safe  In 
the  Majella.  The  Archbishop  of  Naples 
was  preparing  snares  to  have  liim  taken 
and  given  up  to  the  Pope.  Cola,  lost 
among  the  masses  of  people,  now  at 
Rome,  found  manv  of  his  old  associates 
and  friends,  excited  their  discontent 
against  the  Legate,  and  spoke  fervently 
of  his  new  projects.  As  the  Cardinal 
was,  according  to  custom,  visiting  the 
churches,  two  arrows  pierced  his  hat:  no 
one  was  found  in  the  nouse  whence  they 
came.  The  prelate  suspected  Rienzi  of 
being  at  le:ist  an  accomplice  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  he  requested  earnestly  the 
Pope  to  accept  his  resignation.  Still,  it 
was  not  by  any  means  a  propitious  time 
to  attempt  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
Rome,  as  the  whole  population  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Jubilee,  which  they  more 
especially  considered  as  a  most  advan- 
tageous speculation  to  themselves,  and 
from  which  their  attention  could  not  be 
drawn  away  by  any  i)oliticaI  consideration, 
nor  by  any  Tribune  however  beloved. 

The  month  of  July,  1350,  Pn^e, 
where  resided  the  Emperor  Charles  IV., 
beheld  the  arrival  of  Rienzi,  who  went 
straightway  to  the  Court,  and  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  his  Imi>erial  Majesty, 
whom  he  addressed  in  a  mysticu  lan- 
guage, expressive  of  the  purity  of  his  in- 
tentions when  he  governed  Kome,  con- 
fessing the  pride  that  had  blinded  him, 
how  power  had  intoxicated  him,  and  how 
much  he  had  subsequently  suffered  whta 
God  had  cast  him  down  in  the  abyss. 
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[lo  concluded  by  imploring  the  imperial 
protection,  and  proclaiming  that  the  sword 
of  the  Emperor  must  cut  down  all  tyrants, 
adding  that  crows  take  to  flight  before  the 
eagle.  The  Emperor,  astonished,  listened 
to  him  favorably,  promised  his  pardon  for 
the  past,  and  consented  to  listen  to  his 
projects.  The  allusions  of  the  enthusiastic 
outcast  referred  to  nothing  less  than  the 
universal  monarchy  of  the  empire,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the 
Church  after  the  long  triumph  and  as- 
cendancy of  the  Pontifical  See :  they 
were  all  accompanied  by  prophetic  assur- 
ances of  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
of  ultimate  success  in  all  reforms,  till  the 
day  when  the  world  would  offer  a  perfect 
unity  in  government  and  creed,  when  the 
Emperor,  Cola  di  Rienzi,  and  the  Pope 
would  offer  in  this  world  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Charles  IV.  was  a  practi- 
cal man,  hostile  to  chimerical  ideas,  and 
attached  to  the  Pope  and  the  Church. 
Nevertheless,  he  requested  the  Tribune  to 
give  him  in  w^riting  all  he  had  heard  him 
cxi)res3  ;  and  entertainhig  some  doubt 
about  his  orthodoxy,  he  requested  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague  to  watch  over  liim, 
to  keep  him  a  prisoner,  but  with  kind 
treatment. 

Now  Rienzi  became  subjected  to  end- 
less conversations  and  argumentations 
with  the  Archbishop  and  many  German 
doctors  and  scholars  who  visited  him.  In 
all  he  evinced  dashes  of  heresy.  In  his 
memoir  to  the  Emperor,  he  alludes  for 
the  first  time  to  the  report  which  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  son  of  Henry  VII., 
an  indelicate  disgrace  on  the  honor  of  his 
mother ;  he  asserts  the  prophecy  which 
selected  him  as  a  precursor — a  St.  John — 
of  a  new  Christ,  depicting  vividly  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Avignon  Court  and  the 
wretchedness  of  Rome.  The  Emperor, 
wlio  had  great  pretensions  to  theological 
learning,  condescended  to  answer  the  in- 
fatuated exile  in  conversations,  and  espe- 
cially in  writing ;  he  did  so  as  a  faithful 
son  of  the  Church,  defending  the  ortho- 
doxy, upbraiding  Cola  for  his  pride  and 
vanity,  pitying  Rome  and  Italy,  but  pro- 
testing that  the  imperial  power  could  not 
re<jjenerate  them,  and  announcing  to  the 
prisoner  that  as  he  nourished  uoctiines 
very  dangerous  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  he  nmst  remain  in  confinement  to 
reflect  and  return  to  the  Christian  tenets. 
Rienzi  replied  by  an  incoherent  ecstatic 
apology.     Solitude,  the  ennui  of  captivity, 


resentment,  had  excited  his  feverish  im- 
agination in  the  extreme.  He  most  vehe- 
mently defended  himself  from  the  accusa- 
tion of  heresy,  refuted  all  the  other  accu- 
sations, and  expressed  his  lassitude  of  all 
human  greatness.  These  documents  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  Papen- 
cordt ;  they  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
collections  of  media3val  history,  and  cer- 
tah)ly  prove  that  the  Emperor  as  w^ell  as 
the  Archbishop  held  in  great  estimation 
the  eloquence  of  the  fallen  Tribune.  The 
Emperor  now  abandoned  the  exiled  heretic 
to  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prague, 
with  the  charge  of  informing  regularly 
and  legally  against  him.  Happily  for 
Rienzi,  the  generous  and  benevolent  pre- 
late evinced  a  paternal  sympathy  ;  he  saw 
to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  his  pri- 
soner, and  as  the  fainting  or  epileptic  fits 
of  Cola  had  become  more  frequent,  the 
kindest  attendants  were  placed  near  him. 
The  skillful  and  good  old  Archbishop,  now 
obliged  to  carry  on  by  correspondence 
the  trial  of  his  prisoner,  took  every  means 
to  attenuate  his  errors  and  soothe  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Pontiff.  His  persuasive 
benevolence  obtained  from  the  ardent  but 
feeble  imagination  of  Rienzi  a  series  of 
doctrinal  concessions  which  justified  his 
defense  of  the  poor  outcast.  The  latter 
addressed  incessantly  to  him  letters  and 
memoirs  repudiating  many  of  his  former 
acts,  explaining  others,  accusing  himself 
of  the  sin  of  pride,  and  dwelling  on  his 
boundless  contrition  and  penitence.  The 
prelate  discussed  also,  with  a  tender  be- 
nevolence, his  mystical  ideas,  and  led  him 
from  concession  to  concession  to  an  almost 
complete  submission  to  the  Church,  and 
to  a  declaration  that,  protected  by  the 
Emperor,  his  sins  being  remitted,  his  faith 
pure  —  being  devoted  to  the  evangelical 
and  apostolical  doctrine — he  was  ready  to 
appear  before  the  Pontiff's  tribunal,  sus- 
pecting that  the  Pope  might  want  his 
blood,  but  ready,  nevertheless,  to  meet 
his  justice. 

The  good  Archbishop  took  Rienzi  at 
his  word,  and  announced  to  him  that  he 
would  be  sent  immediately  to  Avignon, 
at  the  request  of  the  Pope,  but  warmly 
recommended  to  the  pontifical  favor.  A 
deep  gloom  assailed  the  poor  prisoner 
when  he  found  that  he  was  going  to  be 
given  up.  A  great  sadness  prevails  in  his 
letters  written  at  this  moment.  The  two 
letters  especially  which  he  wrote  before 
his  departure  for  Avignon — one  to  his  son 
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and  tlie  other  to  Fra  Angelo,  the  hermit 
of  the  mountains  of  Majella  —  are  charac- 
terized by  a  tone  of  sadness  and  discour- 
agement, blended  with  a  presentiment  of 
his  approaching  end,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  of  his  compositions.  In  the  iirst, 
to  his  son,  he  dwells  on  the  everlasting 
belief  in  the  future  renovation  of  the 
world ;  he  urges  the  youtli  to  be  patient 
and  humble  —  to  forget  his  father,  who 
will  soon  be  with  God,  and  to  obey  his 
other  father,  Fra  Angelo,  to  whom  he 
leaves  him,  and  who  will  show  him  the 
ways  of  the  Lord.  In  the  other,  to  Fra 
Angelo,  he  dwells  on  his  sufferings  —  he 
considers  them  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  ])ro- 
j)hecy  —  he  blesses  liis  prison  —  speaks  of 
his  tiood  of  tears,  and  of  his  soul  that  does 
not  despair  in  sorrow,  because  after  this 
deluge  the  dove  will  return  to  the  ark 
with  the  brancli  of  olive  tree ;  and  affect- 
ingly  closes  the  epistle  with  these  words : 
'*  No  longer  think  of  me ;  I  am  to  be  given 
up  to  the  Pope,  who  longs  for  my  blood 
as  I  am  yearning  for  the  celestial  Jerusa- 
lem ;  think  of  yourselves  only,  brothers ; 
remain  concealed  and  pray  for  my  sins. 
My  wife,  the  star  of  my  house,  has  already 
taken  the  vail  in  the  order  of  Santa  Clara, 
with  her  two  dear  daughters.  Fra  An- 
gelo !  I  intrust  my  son  to  you,  to  lead 
him  awav  from  the  world,  towards  the 
true  light.  It  is  the  only  legacy  I  leave 
to  you.  As  to  the  few  arms,  jewels,  and 
other  things  which  are  deposited  in  a 
concealed  spot,  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  of 
which  my  son  has  no  need,  j)ray  have 
them  sold,  and  if  a  pilgrim  brother  goes 
to  the  Holy  Land,  let  him,  with  the  value, 
raise  a  chapel  in  which  my  soul  may  rest 
in  peace;  and  if -the  infidels  prevent  him 
from  doing  so,  let  him  divide  the  money 
among  the  poor  ])riests  or  Christians  of 
Jerusalem."  This  touching  epistle  reveals, 
more  especially,  the  singular  dualism  of 
liieuzi's  nature.  His  soul  could  not  exist 
bereft  of  his  holy  mother,  the  Church,  nor 
cling  too  warmly  to  his  beloved  ideal, 
modern  liberty.  He  was  the  victim  of 
that  period  of  transition  during  which  he 
lived  —  torn  bv  the  two  elements,  a  mvs- 
tical  faith,  and  a  mind  enriched  with  the 
treasures  of  antiquity,  in  advance  of  his  | 
tinje.  His  mind  and  heart  were  indulg- 
ing in  the  hoj>e  and  dream  of  a  miion  be- 
tween the  past  and  future.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  refuge  of  all  the  fervent  men  of 
that  age,  was  to  be  the  great  Hnk  of  unity. 
His  dream  assumed  gigantic  proportions ; 


it  shattered  Iiis  naturally  feeble  intellect 
—  he  fell ;  but,  in  falling,  his  dying  oyo» 
and  imploring  hands  were  directed  to- 
wards the  cross  of  his  Saviour. 

Kienzi  was  brought  to  Avi|;non  in  the 
month  of  August,  (1351.)  The  people 
erowdifd  to  gaze  silently  on  the  man  who 
had  been  the  idol  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
object  of  so  many  splendid  festiviticii. 
Petrarch  savs  that  he  arrived  between 
two  common  soldiers,  lookine  sad  and 
cast  down.  Thanks  to  the  oenevolent 
efforts  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  he 
was  not  to  appear  before  bis  jndges 
charged  with  the  crime  of  heresy,  but 
simplv  of  disobedience  to  the  Holv  See. 
The  three  Cardinals  appointed  to  jndgo 
him  did  not  manifest  a  kindly  disposiiion 
towards  him.  He  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  with  one  foot  fastened  to  a 
chain  riveted  to  the  wall.  His  prison  at 
Avignon,  the  old  tower  in  tlie  suburb  of 
Villeneuve,  is  still  shown.  Although  the 
imprisomnent  was  harsh,  yet  he  may  not 
have  suffered  otherwise  ;  for,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  cotemporary  biographer,  Ri- 
enzi  was  fat  and  ruddy  in  the  Avignon 
])rison,  and  commenced  to  give  way  to 
habits  of  intemperance,  which  subsequent- 
ly brutalized  him  considerablv.  The  trial 
was  secret  and  i-apidly  termmatcd.  No- 
thing remains  of  it  —  not  a  note,  not  a 
word.  The  accused  outc:i&t  was  not  even 
allowed  a  human  being  for  tho  defense. 
Petrarch  wrote  secretly  in  bis  favor,  with- 
out daring  to  sign  his  letters.  The  fiiHen 
Tribune,  abandoned  by  all,  was  ibund 
guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  But 
Provence,  the  land  of  the  Troubadonrii 
was  then  the  part  of  Europe  where  intel- 
lectual culture  and  i>oetry  were  the  most 
honored  and  beloved.  Although  Riena 
was  not  a  poet,  his  erudition  was  celebrat- 
ed ;  it  had  been  the  basis  of  his  power  and 
fortune  ;  and  let  it  be  an  eternal  honor  to 
the  humanizing  influence  of  letters,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Avignon  felt  indignant 
that  a  scholar  —  a  literary  chnraoter  — 
should  be  condemned  to  bring  bis  head 
on  the  block ;  they  interceded  warmly  in 
his  i'avor,  made  use  even  of  menacing  lan- 
guage, and  prepared  to  revolt  rather  than 
to  suffer  such  an  execution.  The  Pontifl| 
who  valued  the  iidclity  of  Avignon,  yiddp 
ed  to  their  demand.  Riemsi  was  only 
kept  a  prisoner,  but  not  severely;  hii 
books  were  returned  to  him — among  then 
the  Bible  and  Livy — and  his  food  was 
even  sent  him  from  the  pontifical  kitohea. 
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Hence,  no  doubt,  the  change  in  his  appear- 
ance and  habits,  mentioned  by  the  bio- 
grapher. 

A  new  Pontiff^  Innocent  VI.,  was  elect- 
ed on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1352. 
From  the  very  day  of  his  election  he 
manifested  a  deep  anxiety  about  the  state 
of  Italy,  and  the  conviction  that  the  re- 
storation of  the  pontifical  authority  was 
the  only  remedy  that  could  heal  the  evil 
with  any  efficacy.  But  the  application 
of  that  remedy  was  the  most  difficult 
question.  The  division  of  power  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  people  of 
Rome  seemed  to  his  experienced  com- 
prehension an  ynattainable  object.  He 
felt  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
the  Colonnas  or  the  Oreini,  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Roman  populace  appear- 
ed impossible. 

Since  the  fall  of  Rienzi  the  anarchy  had 
been  worse  than  ever ;  the  authority  of 
the  pontifical  vicars  was  a  dead  letter; 
sanguinary  contests  between  the  nobles 
with  each  other,  and  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people,  were  of  constant  recur- 
rence. A  citizen  had  been  proclaimed 
Senator  by  the  people,  but  he  was  soon 
tracked  by  the  nobles  and  obliged  to  fly. 
One  Orsiiii  and  one  Colonna  assumed  m 
1352  the  title  and  functions  of  Lieutenants 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  they  were,  not 
long  after,  assailed  in  a  popular  riot ;  one 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  the  other  only 
saved  himself  by  fliglu.  Subsequently, 
the  greatest  nobles  fought  with  each 
other  at  the  head  of  their  bands,  and  the 
people,  in  the  meantime,  stabbed  them 
right  and  left.  Finally,  a  citizen,  a  popo- 
lare,  called  Baroncelli,  a  former  warm 
partisan  of  the  Tribune,  took  possession 
of  the  Capitol,  where  he  planted  a  white 
flag,  and  called  on  the  support  of  the 
people  for  the  sake  of  their  liberty.  He 
took  the  title  of  Second  Tribune  and 
Roman  Consul — revived  a  great  number 
of  the  laws  of  the  first  Tribune — received 
the  oath  of  the  captains  of  districts,  but, 
notwithstanding  a  certain  practical  abil- 
ity, there  was  every  appearance  that  his 
reign  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 

The  Pope  had  long  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Cardinal  Albornoz  as  the  only  man  who 
could  subdue  the  Roman  nobility.  The 
Cardinal  was  a  stern,  dark  man,  who,  in 
Spain,  had  warred  against  the  Moors, 
intrigued  at  the  court  of  Castille,  and 
finally  offered  his  services  to  the  Holy 
See.  His  experience  and  fearless  cbarao* 
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ter  were  well  calculated  to  crush  all  the 
petty  tyratits,  crafty  despots,  and  brigands 
who  spread  desolation  in  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter.    But  somebody  was  indispensa- 
ble to  conciliate  the  Roman  people  and 
hurl    down    Baroncelli.      Innocent    VI. 
thought  of  Rienzi ;  he  had  him  brought 
before  him,  and  secretly  gave  him  his  in- 
structions.   Poor  Cola  evidently  did  not 
comprehend  their  drift;    delirious  with 
joy  and  confidence  on  being  drawn  from 
a  dungeon,  to  appear  again  in  Italy  and 
behold  Rome  at  his  feet,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  cruelty  and  policy  that  led  to 
his  being  associated  with  a  man  like  Car- 
dinal Albornoz.    They  took  their  depar- 
ture, escorted  by  a  small  but  excellent 
troop  of  mercenary  soldiers ;  they  crossed 
the  Apennines,  bending  their  way  towards 
Rome.     The  Cardinal  was  bearer  of,  a 
bull    empowering    him    to    exterminate 
heresy  —  restore  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  the  Church  —  annihilate  the  leagues 
formed  against  the  pontifical  rights,  and 
enforce  the  restitution  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty.   Rienzi  had  received  a  letter  of 
instructions,  worded  in  a  somewhat  am- 
biguous manner ;   it  stated  that  the  Ro- 
man Knight,  Rienzi,  had  been  absolved, 
delivered,  and  was  now  sent  to  Rome, 
hoping  that  his  sufferings  had  brought 
him  to  his  right  senses,  and  to  the  laying 
aside  of  his  fantastical  visions,  so  that  by 
his  influence  and  industry  he  might  re- 
concile the  ill-intentioned.     Great  verbal 
promises  had  been  lavished  upon  him  at 
Avignon ;   the  dignity  of  Senator  being 
stipulated  as  the  future  reward  for  his 
services,  on  the  condition  that  he  would 
remain  faithftil  to  the  Church  and  defend 
her  rights  to  the  death.      During  tiie 
journey,  Rienzi,  although  exulting  m  his 
dreams  for  the  future,  awoke  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  real  position.    He  saw 
himself  almost  destitute  of  every  thing ; 
isolated,   whilst    the  Cardinal  was    sur- 
rounded by  valiant  knights,  his  relations, 
and  escorted  by  a  little  pontifical  army 
well  paid.      When  they  all  arrived  at 
Florence,  the  Cardinal  was  received  with 
gorgeous  splendor  and  with  honors  due 
to  a  sovereign,  whilst  Cola  remained  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  menials  unobserved.    The 
Florentines,  who  had  formerly  feared  his 
authority,  were  not  disposed  to  encourage 
his  political  resurrection.    On  the  way  to 
Rome,  all  the  partisans  of  the  Church 
flocked  round  the  Cardinal,  whilst  the  ex- 
Tribune  was  left  in  solitude.     Once  in 
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the  CampagnOy  liowever,  the  hopes  and 
spirits  of  Rienzi  bc^an  to  revive;  ho 
leftrnt  that  Baroncolli  had  become  veiy 
unpopular  in  Rome  by  his  tyranny  as 
well  as  want  of  energy,  and  that  the 
people  were  anxious  for  a  change,  what- 
ever it  might  be. 

The  rivah-y  between  llienzi  and  Albor- 
noz  was  becoming  imminent  at  this  con- 
juncture. The  Cardhial,  in  order  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  Roman  people, 
commenced  by  attacking  the  nobility. 
lie  fell  on  the*  Prefect  of  Vico,  who  was 
then  master  of  ten  of  the  best  cities  of 
the  Roman  iStates.  The  latter,  forming 
an  alliance  with  Baroncelli,  conceived 
himself  secure  aijainst  his  new  ccclesi- 
astical  assailant ;  but  this  second  Tribune 
was  accused  of  treason  by  the  Roman 
people  in  consequence  of  this  alliance, 
and  perished  in  a  popular  riot  in  Decem- 
ber, 1353.  In  the  meantime  Albornoz, 
assisted  by  the  Florentine  and  Pcrugian 
militia,  took  Orvicto  and  Toscnnella  in 
less  than  three  months.  The  Romans  felt 
favorably  impressed  by  the  energy  and 
policy  of  the  Cardinal.  They  sent  him 
an  embassy  to  offer  their  submission  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  requesting  him  to  a 
appoint  a  senator.  liienzi  had  served 
honorably  in  the  troops  of  Albornoz:  sev- 
eral Romans  even  expressed  a  wish  for 
his  rotuni ;  he  conceived  therefore  that 
there  could  not  be  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  fultilluient  of  the  Pontifical  prom- 
ises. But  the  Cardinal  did  not  hesitate 
to  deliver  himself  of  his  dangerous  col- 
league. He  congratulated  the  Romans 
on  their  submission,  gave  them  as  senator 
a  certain  Guidone,  and,  determined  to 
keep  Rienzi  aloof,  he  ordered  him  to 
withdraw  and  remain  at  Perugia,  leaving 
a  small  sum  of  money  for  his  maintenance ; 
whilst  he,  with  the  additional  force  of  the 
lioman  militia,  went  in  jjursuit  of  the 
rebellious  Prefect  of  Vico.  The  fallen 
Tribune  was  stung  to  the  quick.  He  saw 
how  skillfully  the  prestige  of  his  name 
had  been  annulled-  He  resolvod  to  strike 
out  a  new  path  for  himself,  aiul  to  do  so 
with  a  boldness  that  would  awe  his  rival. 
At  Perugia  he  fonned  tlie  acquaintance 
of  two  brothers,  Arimbaldo  and  Bretonne 
— the  former  was  a  jurist,  the  second  a 
banker:  he  gained  their  friendship  and 
confidence  by  the  charms  of  his  manners, 
and  his  ])ersuasive  eloquence.  These  new 
friends  were  brothers  of  the  celebrated 
31onreale,   one  of   the  most  foi-midablc 


Condotticri  of  the  time,  who  was  then  in 
Italy  with  his  great  company,  where  he 
had  levied  heavy  contributions  on  some 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Peninsula— 
the  brothers,  of  Perugia,  transacting  ex- 
tensive comraorcial  and  banking  opera- 
tions with  these  large  sams. 

Rienzi  pro])oscd  to  Arimbaldo  and  Bre- 
tonne an  expedition  on  Rome,  where  he 
would  share  every  tiling  with  them  — 
authoiity  and  profits— depicting  the  glo- 
ry and  advantages  that  woula  ensue  m 
the  most  glowing  colors ;  a  little  mxmef 
and  a  few  soldiers  was  all  be  wanteo. 
Tlie  brothers  were  singularly  pleased 
with  the  project.  They  wrote  to  Mon- 
reale  in  tiie  most  sanguine  tone,  as  if 
Rome  wei'c  already  in  their  power,  an- 
nouncing their  disposal  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  raise  and  pay  a  small  army; 
and,  confident  of  his  approbation,  thqr 
hastened  their  preparations.  The  great 
Condottiere,  however,  manifested  some 
misgivings  about  the  enterprise.  He  was 
more  practical  and  experienced  than  his 
brothers.  He  wrote  to  them  that  he  did 
not  precisely  understand  the  whole  plan, 
could  not  a])prove  of  it,  but  that  as  they 
had  gone  so  far  they  must  proceed ;  take 
care  that  the  money  was  retained  to 
them ;  and  that  if  any  obstacle  arose,  he 
would  fiy  to  their  assistance  with  two  or 
three  thousand  men.  Rienai  now  en- 
gaged in  his  service,  for  two  month%  a 
band  of  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
hoi*semen  that  had  just  been  dismissed  hy 
the  Lord  of  Rimini :  he  paid  them  one 
month  in  advance.  He  now  felt  in  a  po- 
sition to  take  a  high  tone.  He  represent- 
ed to  Albornoz  that  his  senator  was  of  no 
avail  at  Rome,  and  that  he,  Riena,  alone 
could  be  useful  to  the  Holy  See,  demand- 
ing a  title  which  was  due  to  him,  and 
which  would  permit  him  to  act.  The 
Cardinal,  anxious  to  continue  his  eon- 
quests  of  the  castles  of  Romagna,  gaYe 
to  Rienzi  the  diploma  of  Senator,  with 
full  powers,  but  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
he  could  always  render  himself  master 
of  Rome  on  his  return,  and  crush  the 
new  Senator  by  his  presence  and  inflo- 
once.  The  expedition  succeeded ;  Rome 
was  ready  to  receive  the  Senator;  Keui 
made  a  solemn,  magnificent  entry  into 
the  Eternal  City.  lie  and  his  suite  were 
splendidly  equipped ;  he  mounted  a  beSB- 
tiful  white  horse,  wore  a  Sdulet  mantkb 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  golden  Bpnn 
Triumphal  arches  were  nuara;  tbepaAl 
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covered  with  carpets,  and  flowers  thrown 
in  profusion  on  his  way;  with  a  multitude 
exclain?ing :  "  Blessed  be  the  liberator 
who  conies  to  us !''  The  procession  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Capitol,  where  once  more 
the  people  heard  the  beloved  voice  of 
their  former  Tribune.  He  addressed 
tbein  briefly,  stating  that,  after  seven 
years  of  exile  and  suffering,  the  Pope  had 
appointed  him  Senator,  but  that  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people  was  necessary  to 
confirm  his  election,  and  that  he  came  to 
restore  order  and  revive  the  majesty  of 
the  Republic,  which  the  nobles  had  tram- 
pled down.  Ilis  language  was  not  pre- 
cisely that  of  a  very  obedient  servant  of 
the  Pontiff.  He  immediately  created 
Brctonno  General  of  the  Militia,  and 
Arimbaldo  great  Gonfalonier,  and  sent 
messengers  to  the  cities  of  Italy,  an- 
nouncing his  restoration.  The  Romans 
indulged  in  the  maddest  rejoicings.  The 
nobles  fled.  The  Senator  appeared  con- 
fident of  the  perpetuity  of  his  triumph, 
authority,  and  power,  notwithstanding 
the  paternal  letters  of  advice  he  received 
from  the  Pontiff,  reminding  him  of  his 
humble  origin,  of  his  sufferings,  and 
urging  him  to  guard  against  the  intoxi- 
cation of  greatness. 

The  population  of  Rome  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  difference  that 
existed  between  the  new  Senator  and 
their  former  Tribune.  The  Rienzi  of 
former  days,  with  the  fantastical  flashes 
of  his  eyes — with  the  thoughtful,  pallid, 
asj)iring  expression  of  his  physiognomy — 
was  no  more :  he  now  appeared  corpu- 
lent, bloated,  with  a  sensual  glow  over 
his  features ;  his  long  captivity,  and,  per- 
liaps,  the  luxurious  fare  of  the  court  of 
Avignon,  had  engendered  a  heaviness, 
not  only  on  his  person,  but  in  his  mind ; 
his  voice  had  lost  its  silvery  tone ;  his 
words  were  uttered  with  a  thick  articula- 
tion —  their  warmth  being  the  result  of 
wrath  instead  of  noble  convictions.  His 
sensual  taste  for  the  table  had  augment- 
ed, especially  his  daily  potations.  Sir  E. 
Bulwcr  Lytton  passes  lightly  over  the 
latter  excesses ;  he  pities  the  infirmity — 
claims  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  in 
favor  of  a  man  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  physical  stimulants  and  momentary 
forgetfulncss,  when  the  intellectual  solace 
of  hope,  youth,  glory  were  commencing 
to  abandon  him.  However  it  may  bo,  his 
excesses  led  to  the  worst  practical  results, 
namely,  to  an  outrageous  exaggeration  of 


his  faults  and  weaknesses.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority,  his  resolutions  were 
more  inconstant  and  incoherent  than  for- 
merly, passing  from  an  insane  excitement 
to  deep  discouraijement.  His  temper  had 
grown  most  irritable.  His  former  gen- 
erous sentiments  appeared  withered.  He 
now  proved  that  he  loved  power  from 
selfish  motives  exclusively.  Having  ex- 
perienced many  deceptions  and  perfidies, 
he  had  lost  all  belief  in  uprightness,  and 
honesty;  mistaking  cruelty  for  authority, 
ho  now  proved  himself  heartless  and 
jfcrafty,  and  most  unsuccessfully  so.  He 
turned  with  fierce  hatred  against  the  Co- 
lonnas ;  having  sent  them  a  messenger  to 
demand  their  homage,  and  the  poor  man 
having  been  sent  back,  mutilated,  with  an 
insolent  reply,  Rienzi  assembled  the  mili- 
tia and  mercenaries,  marched  against  their 
stronghold  Palestrina,  but,  arriving  at 
Tivoli,  he  received  a  first  check — the  first 
paid  month  of  the  mercenaries  had  ex- 
pired; they  refused  to  proceed  unless 
they  were  paid  again.  Rienzi  took  aside 
Arimbaldo  and  Bretonne,  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  advance  another  sum  by  his 
persuasive  reasonings  and  splendid  prom- 
ises. The  inhabitants  of  Tivoli,  who 
hated  the  Colonnas,  came  also  to  his  as- 
sistance. He  laid  the  siege  before  Pa- 
lestrina, but  the  place,  resembling  much 
a  huge  eagle-nest,  could  only  be  taken  by 
famine,  and,  as  he  was  no  tactician,  he 
found  no  means  of  preventing  provisions 
from  being  introduced  into  the  strong- 
hold. In  the  meantime  the  militia  and 
the  mercenaries  quarreled,  and  caused 
great  confusion  in  the  besieging  army. 
The  siege  had  every  appearance  of  being 
of  long  duration,  and  Rienzi  suddenly 
departed  for  Rome  on  receiving  news  of 
events  and  symptoms  that  placed  his 
authonty  in  the  utmost  danger. 

The  great  Condbttiere  Monreale  had 
not  been  satisfied  with  the  concession  of 
his  brothers.  He  had  come  to  Rome, 
and  spoken  freely,  even  menacingly,  of 
the  Senator.  He  was  then  the  most 
formidable  personage  in  Italy,  at  the 
head  of  a  sort  of  movable  military  re- 
public. To  take  sudden  possession  of 
Rome,  and  make  the  Eternal  City  his 
prey,  was  a  very  probable,  lofty  project, 
m  such  a  gigantic  brigand ;  the  circum- 
stances were  certainly  very  favorable  for 
such  a  coup  d*etat.  It  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  Albomoz  did  not  urge 
him  to  the  enterprise.     Mntteo  Villani 
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believes  that  the  Colonnas  were  conniving 
with  the  formidable  Condottiere  for  the 
ruin  of  the  Senator.  However,  Rienzi, 
on  his  leaving  the  camp,  had  ordered 
Arimbaldo  and  Bretonne  to  be  seized 
and  kept  prisoners.  On  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  he  invited  the  proud  and  confi- 
dent Monrcale,  with  about  forty  of  his 
ofiicei*s,  to  an  interview,  or  a  banquet, 
and  had  them  all  assailed,  bound,  and 
taken  to  prison.     The  Condottiere  was 


The  Romans  murmured  londly.  Thej 
cursed  the  return  of  the  man  who  fonner- 
\y  had  promised  the  assistanoe  of  the 
state  to  the  poor  and  to  orphans.  The 
ax  of  the  headsman  anawei«d  all  com- 
plaints and  protestations.  The  tax  was 
paid,  but  the  discontent  and  hatred  he- 
came  deeper.  Executions  now  followed 
executions.  Such  was  the  spectacle  tbt 
Cola,  the  beloved  of  the  Romans,  offered 
daily  to  the  people :  he  was  no  longer  a 


brought  to  trial  for  his  crimes  on  the  Tribune  or  a  Senator,  but  a  sangumtty 
territory  of  the  Tuscan  cities ;  he  was  tyrant.  The  execution  from  amonff  the 
condemned  to  death  and  executed  carlW  sympathizers  with  the  people  whidi  ez< 


the  following  morning,  obtaining  the  fa- 
vor of  not  being  put  to  the  rack,  as  he 
was  Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
It  apeared  that,  by  this  one  bold  stroke, 
Rienzi  had  delivered  himself  of  a  danger- 
ous man,  paid  his  debt,  obtained  possses- 
sion  of  the  money  the  Condottiere  had 
brought  with  him,  and  entitled  himself 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Tuscan  cities. 
But  not  so.  The  Senator  must  be  ab- 
solved of  the  accusation  of  having  sent 
the  Condottiere  to  death,  in  order  to  ap- 
propriate his  treasure.  Monrcale  was  far 
from  having  brought  all  he  possessed 
with  him ;  the  largest  portion  of  this  was 
sent  to  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Siena, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  plunders  they 
had  suffered,  and  what  remained  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  mercenaries  to  soothe 
the  anger  at  the  cruel  treachery.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  is  the  perversion  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  prestige  exercised 
by  crime  on  a  large  scale,  that  Monreale 
became  an  object  of  tender  pit^iu  Rome, 
and  even  in  Tuscany.  Rienzi  addressed 
the  people  in  vain,  dwelling  on  the  crimes 
of  his  victim,  and  on  the  advantage  which 
they  derived  from  taking  possession  of 
his  arms,  horses,  etc.  He  beheld  with 
dismay  and  resentment  their  displeasure 
manifested  by  their  silence.  Hoping  to 
recover  his  popularity  by  a  success,  he 
sent  against  Palestrina  a  distinguished 
commander,  Anuibaldi,  of  the  noble  fam- 
ily of  the  Annibaldeschi,  who  blocked  up 
skillfully  all  the  avenues  to  the  fortress, 
the  surrender  of  which  was  now  a  mere 
question  of  time.  But  time  was  the 
greatest  enemy  of  Rienzi.  He  was 
obliged  to  insure  to  the  Holy  See  the 
integral  amount  of  the  usual  imposts,  not 
to  estrange  the  Pontiff,  whilst  he  remain- 
ed with  an  exchequer  empty.  Such  a 
dearth  was  intolerable ;  ana  he  com- 
menced by  reestablishing  a  tax  on  wine. 


citea  the  greatest  horror  was  that  of 
Pandolfo  di  Gnido.  He  had  been  hk 
intimate  friend  and  warm  sapporter  when 
Rienzi  was  Tribune.  He  had  been  sest 
as  ambassador  to  Florence,  and  was 
esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and  learning. 
Giovanni  YOlani  suspects  him  of  havfaig 
been  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  SignoHa 
of  the  people ;  but  Matteo  Yillam  does 
not  allude  to  such  an  ambition,  and  stales 
only  that  he  was  extremely  beloved  \ij 
the  Romans,  and  the  only  man  whom  the 
Tribune  had  to  fear,  as  iVndolfb  was  also 
the  one  who  could  the  most  ^isily  aptate 
and  move  the  people  by  his  inflnence  and 
eloquence ;  for  which  reason  he  was  tyran- 
nically executed  without  any  canse.  This 
execution  worked  the  ruin  of  Cola.  The 
ominous  state  of  the  city  was  an  nnmis- 
takable  foreboding  of  the  sabseqnsnt 
events.  But  Riend  remiuned  carefdly 
guarded  in  the  Capitol,  surroanded  by  a 
few  faithful  followers,  plunged  in  long 
orgies,  in  which  he  forgot  all  his  ftan 
and  difficulties,  and  ever  awaking  fion 
them  more  nervously  tinud  and  onuL 
His  dreams  became  febrile  and  awfUL 
As  formerly,  the  Captol  seemed  to  Urn 
to  tremble  under  him  during  his  agitated 
slumbers.  He  seldom  appeared  out  in 
the  day  time,  and  when  he  did  so^  ho  was 
clothed  in  deep  mourning,  preceded  hv 
emblems  of  a  lugubrious  svmboliani.  u 
the  meantime,  Cardinal  AlbomoB|  maslsr 
of  the  country,  had  come  and  settled  at 
Monte-Fiascone,  near  Rome.  There  he 
remained  tranquil,  as  a  menacing  apeqter; 
he  knew  that  ne  had  only  to  waitr— that 
his  victim  must  succumb  ere  long. 

Rienzi,  before  his  &!],  clnng  to  one  ef 
those  romantic  hopes  which  had  chanottf- 
ized  his  early  career ;  and  there  was  aho^ 
probably,  much  deception  in  his  npiiersit 
credulity,  for  the  documents  eoDeeCed  Iff 
Pnpcncordt  establish  very  olearij  Us  da- 
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plicity,  as  well  as  his  insane  pride.  There 
are  cases,  for  instance,  when  he  pretended 
to  have  seen  in  liis  dreams  events  taking 
place,  whilst  his  knowledge,  which  proved 
true,  was  the  result  of  his  private  rapid 
messengers.  Now,  he  heard  of  a  citizen 
of  Siena,  native  of  France,  named  Jean — 
in  Italian,  ^/a/meno— about  whose  birth 
many  mystorious  circumstances  were  re- 
lated. This  man  had  been  a  wanderer  in 
his  youth,  and  had  come  from  Chalons  to 
settle  at  Siena,  where  he  acquired  a  con- 
siderable property  in  the  wool  business. 
Some  impostor  easily  persuaded  Rienzi 
that  this  Giannino  was  no  other  than  John 
I.,  posthumous  son  of  the  French  King, 
Louis  the  Hutin,  who  had  been  thought 
dead,  but  whom  his  uncles  had  taken  away 
after  his  birth,  having  placed  in  his  stead 
a  dead  child.  Rienzi  seized  on  this  mys- 
tification, proclaimed  his  being  destined 
to  avenge  this  injustice,  and  found  in  it  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  dazzling  the  Ro- 
mans. He  sent  for  the  citizen  of  Siena, 
who,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Capitol,  beheld 
the  Tribune  at  his  feet,  hailing  him  as 
King  of  France.  The  poor  man  declined 
the  honor,  but  being  persuaded  at  last, 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  Senator,  he  ac- 
cepted the  prospect  of  ascending  the 
French  throne.  Rienzi  presented  this 
new  King  of  France  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple as  his  ally,  and  in  his  unaccountable  in- 
fatuation sent  him  to  Cardinal  Albornoz, 
with  a  letter  containing  his  claims  against 
the  usurper,  Philippe  of  Valois.  Com- 
pletely absorbed  by  this  insane  chimera, 
ne  abandoned  every  other  consideration 
and  business.  Engrossed  by  the  restora- 
tion of  a  King  of  France,  who  would  be 
his  faithful  ally,  he  scorned  to  think  of  the 
Colonna  or  the  Orsini.  At  the  same  time, 
growing  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  An- 
nibaldi,  and  of  his  approaching  success,  he 
deprived  him  of  his  command,  and  recall- 
ed him.  This  was  his  last  folly.  The 
Senator  had  become  ridiculous  or  odious 
to  every  Roman.  The  universal  discon- 
tent was  ready  to  explode.  Rienzi  in  his 
penury  was  obliged  to  increase  the  taxa- 
tion on  salt  (gabella).  This  was  the  spark 
that  brought  on  the  explosion,  whilst  An- 
nibaldi,  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  became  the  instigator  of  the 
popular  fury. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1354,  at  day- 
break, Rienzi  was  roused  by  the  cries  of 
"  Long  live  the  people — death  to  the  Tri- 
bune!"     A  dense,  infuriated  multitude 


surrounded  the  Capitol,  and  endeavored 
to  break  down  the  huge  palace  gate. 
Rienzi  was  hoping  that  other  citizens 
would  come  to  his  assistance;  but  fer 
from  it.  He  found  himself  abandoned  by 
all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  and  beheld 
all  the  issues  well  guarded  by  menacing, 
raging  foes.  In  this  extremity,  he  appear- 
ed on  the  balcony,  armed,  with  the  stand- 
ard in  his  hand,  and  asked  to  speak ;  but 
in  vain.  His  voice  was  drowned  by  roar- 
ing vociferations.  Stones  and  arrows 
were  flung  at  him.  He  was  obliged  to 
withdraw.  One  man  had  only  remained 
with  him,  and  he  was  thinking  of  betraying 
him.  Whilst  the  gate  was  being  battered, 
Rienzi  now  resolved  to  wait  for  his  ene- 
mies, sword  in  hand,  and  sell  his  life  dear- 
ly. But  the  people  set  fire  to  the  gate, 
which  soon  cracked  down,  with  the  gallery 
above  it ;  at  the  decisive  moment  Rienzi 
evidently  lost  courage.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing firmly  for  the  orowd,  he  withdrew  in 
a  corner  of  the  palace,  blackened  his  face^ 
cut  his  beard,  and  covered  himself  with 
rags,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
rushing  in ;  he  then  took  a  mattress  on  his 
shoulders  for  the  better  concealment  of 
his  face,  hastened'  down  stairs,  passing 
through  the  throng,  going  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  crying  out,  "Down  with 
the  traitor !"  He  thus  reached  the  thresh- 
old, when  a  man  seized  his  arm  and  cried 
out  to  him  in  a  terrible  voice,  "Stop, 
Rienzi ! "  A  golden  bracelet  he  had  for- 
gotten and  kept  on  his  arm,  betrayed  him. 
He  threw  down  the  mattress,  and  gave 
himself  up  without  uttering  a  word.  The 
crowd  dragged  him  away  near  the  marble 
lion  where  the  criminals  were  executed. 
There  he  was  left,  none  of  these  infuri- 
ated people  daring  to  strike  him ;  they 
gazed  on  him  with  a  stupid  amazement : 
those  eyes  from  which  haa  flashed  former- 
ly such  enthusiastic  rays,  were  vacant, 
fixed,  glazed;  that  mouth  from  which 
flowed  such  streams  of  eloquence,  was  now 
distorted  by  terror  ;  there  stood  their  for- 
mer idol — now  a  motionless  monster.  At 
last  a  certain  Cecco  del  Yccchio  thrust  a 
sword  into  him;  Treja,  a  notary  of  the 
Senate,  severed  his  head  from  the  body ; 
and  now  all  flocked  to  dip  sword  or  dag- 
ger in  his  blood;  the  corpse  was  after- 
wards dragged  near  the  residence  of  the 
Colonnas  and  hung  up.  It  remained  three 
days  exposed  to  every  dastardly  outrage ; 
on  the  fourth  day,  the  Jews  were  allowed 
to  take  it  down  and  to  bum  it  out  of  the 
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city,  as  if  it  was  not  that  of  a  Christian — 
at  that  time  the  most  awful  of  all  dis- 
graces. 

So  ended  Ricnzi.  His  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  Siena  remained  some  time  as  a  use- 
ful tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  Princes, 
and  finally  died  miserably,  a  prisoner  at 
Naples,  known  as  the  He  Giannino,  Al- 
bomoz  thus  placidly  attained  his  object. 
He  very  soon  entered  Rome,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, exhausted  by  endless  agitations, 
hailed  him  with  acclamation ;  he  skillfully 
prepared  the  return  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
submission  of  all  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  attributes  this  sec- 
ond £ill  of  Rienzi  to  the  impost  on  salt ; 
but  in  reality  that  appears  to  have  been 
more  an  instrument  m  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  to  excite  the  populace  to  his  ruin. 
The  tax  in  itself  would  not  probably  have 
met  with  much  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans,  as  it  had  existed  before,  such 
as  it  was  now  imposed.  In  this  second 
period  of  his  career,  Rienzi  doubtless  had 
many  difficulties  to  encounter — his  great 
difficulty  was  the  maintenance  of  an  arm- 
ed force ;  it  required  great  caution,  good 
sense,  abnegation — and  he  proved  himself 
incapable  of  these.  He  was  no  longer  the 
same  man.    His  prestige  was  gone.    He 


was  nothing  more  than  a  Senator,  and  tlie 
Romans  did  not  respect  that  dignity ;  It 
became  an  object  of  scorn  and  sarcasm. 
If  the  dcatli  of  Monreale  was  just,  it  cer- 
tainly was  very  untimely;  appearances 
were  glaringly  a^inst  its  josiice.  But 
above  all,  Rienzi  abandoned  himself  to 
acts  of  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  spoliation. 
Without  any  reason  he  deprived  Anni- 
baldi  of  his  command — a  brave  command- 
er, beloved  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers 
— and  thus  he  increased  the  nnmber  of  his 
enemies.  The  public  resentment  was  man- 
ifest, but  he  remained  retired  in  the  Capi- 
tol, in  his  orgies ;  he  heeded  it  not.  Tne 
unjust,  cruel  execution  of  Pandolfo  di 
Guide  raised  it  to  the  highest  degree. 
Thus  Rienzi,  having  estranged  all  partiesi 
having  lost  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
all,  by  the  conduct  we  have  briefly  de- 
scribed, stood  isolated,  and  the  gcMia  be- 
came a  very  ready,  easy  instrnment  to 
work  his  ruin  and  death.  And  even  dar- 
ing the  better  period  of  his  political  ca* 
reer,  Rienzi  is  a  striking  example  how 
much,  in  reality,  imagination  is  a  danger- 
ous, inefficient  ^ifl,  when  it  stands  isolated. 
Practical  intelligence  and  resolation  in  hn- 
man  affiiirs  can  alone  save  and  regenerate 
a  state. 


From   Tait^s    Edlnbargh   Hagailne. 
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Oeorgb  TV.  was  in  so  precarious  a  state 
of  health  at  the  time  of  the  old  king's 
death,  that  ho  was  unable  to  attend  the 
funeral,  the  Duke  of  York  acting  as  chief 
mourner.  Tlie  singular  events  of  his 
troubled  reign  began  almost  immediately 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  for  on  the 
twenty-third  of  February,  the  citizens  of 
London  were  startled  by  the  news  of  the 
Cato  street  conspiracy,  to  assassinate  all 
His  Majesty's  ministers  while  they  were  at 
dinner  at  the  Earl  of  Harrowby's  in  Gros- 

•  Memoin  of  the  Court  of  George  IV. — 1820  to 
1830.  From  oritpnal  Family  doctimcnta.  By  the 
DuER  or  BucKiNQHAM  and  Giiandos,  K.0.  t!  vols. 
London :  Uurot  and  Blackefct. 


vcnor  square.  The  conspiraoj  was  for- 
tunately discovered,  and  the  oonqnraton 
alone  remained  the  sufferers. 

The  next  event  of  interest  was  tbe  ra- 
mored  intention  of  Queen  Caroline  to  re- 
turn to  England,  and  be  present  at  tbe 
coronation.  The  diversity  of  pablie  opin-' 
ion  as  to  this  event  is  shown  in  the  IbDow* 
ing  paragraph.  The  author  is  quoting 
from  a  letter  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Eldon. 

"  The  town  here  is  employed,**  wxiles 
Lord  Eldon : 


it 


In  nothing  hut  speculatioa  wfaethsr  her  Ma* 
jcsty  will,  or  wUl  not  come.  Qroat  bolB  are  Ud 
about  it    Some  people  have  tsinn  fifty  gainn%: 
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undertaking  in  lieu  of  them  to  pay  a  guinea  a 
day  till  she  comes,  so  sure  are  these  that  she 
will  come  within  fifty  days:  others  again  are 
taking  less  than  fifty  guineas,  undertaking  to 
pay  a  guinea  a  day  until  she  comes,  so  sure  are 
they  that  she  will  not  come  ;  others  assert  that 
they  know  she  will  come,  and  that  she  will  find 
her  way  into  Westminster  Abbey  and  "West- 
minster Hall  on  the  Coronation,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  I  retain  my  old  opinion  that  she 
will  not  come  unless  she  is  insane.^* 

That  she  was  to  bo  deprived  of  all 
queenly  dignity,  or  the  slightest  shadow 
of  a  right  to  the  crown,  appears  from  the 
following  harsh,  and  scarcely  wise  proceed- 
ings : 

"An  order  in  Council  was  issued  fox  omitting 
the  Queen^s  name  from  the  Church  Service,  and 
other  signs  appeared,  indicating  a  desire  to  with- 
hold from  her  her  queenly  tide.  This  made  a 
temper,  never  very  tractable,  not  to  bo  control- 
ed  by  the  dictates  of  prudence ;  the  old  spirit 
manifested  itself  in  its  most  spirited  form  ;  and 
she  lost  no  time  in  letting  the  world  know  that 
she  was  returning  to  England  to  obtain  justice 
for  her  wrongs ;  those  who  thought  they  knew 
her  best  considered  that  vindictive  feelings  in- 
fluenced her  resolution,  and  that,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  inflammable  state  of  public 
opinion  in  the  British  Empire,  she  had  determin- 
ed on  some  great  work  of  mischief  against  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  security  of  its  ruler. 
.  .  .  The  Democratic  party  were  vehement 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  Queen's  wrongs, 
and  the  leading  Whigs  began  to  come  forward 
as  the  champions  of  her  rights." 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  public  opio- 
ion  when  the  Coronation  was  talked  of. 
The  conduct  of  the  King  made  hira  un- 
popular ;  he  shunned  observation,  and  re- 
tired to  the  seclusion  of  his  parks  and  his 
palaces,  from  whence  whispers  of  any 
thing  but  a  creditable  nature  eamo. 

In  the  work  before  us  we  read : 

"The  King  never  shows  himself  Uo  has 
never  been  out  of  Carlton  House.  Lady 
Conyngham  goes  to  him  of  an  evening,  and  he 
has  had  his  usual  dinners  of  Sir  Carnaby  Hag- 
gerstone,  Forester,  and  two  or  three  of  this  de- 
scription. His  language  is  only  about  the  Cor- 
onation and  Lady  Conyngham,  very  Uttle  of  the 
state  of  the  country." 

Yet  all  this  time  there  were  grave  events 
of  public  import  to  demand  his  care  and 
occupy  his  attention.  Riots  and  tumults 
took  place  in  various  parts;  and  in  the 
metropolis  so  strong  a  feeling  existed 
against  the  government,  that  the  Minis- 
ters were  many  of  them  induced  to  carry 
arms  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and 


persons.  The  disaffected  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  Queen,  and  made  her  a  legitimate 
excuse  of  complaint  against  the  King. 
There  were  also  political  dissensions  and 
divisions,  in  which  the  King  took  little  or 
no  part,  as  his  time  was  given  to  Lad^ 
Conyngham  and  the  other  favorites  of  his 
court. 

The  Coronation  was  fixed  for  the  first 
of  August.  On  the  first  of  June  Caroline 
of  Brunswick  reached  St.  Omer,  meaning 
to  go  from  thence  to  Calais,  and  embark 
for  England. 

"  At  once  she  showed  her  disposition  to  carry 
matters  with  a  high  hand.  She  wrote  an  im- 
perious letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  to  prepare 
a  palace  in  London  for  her  redkption ;  another 
to  Lord  Melville,  to  send  a  yacht  to  carry  her 
across  the  Channel  to  Dover ;  and  a  third  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  repeating  both  demands,  and 
complaining  of  the  treatment  she  had  received. 
Two  days  later,  Mr.  Brougham,  her  legal  adviser, 
arrived,  and  at  the  same  time  Lord  Hutchinson, 
with  a  proposition  from  the  King,  offering  her 
£50,000  a  year  for  Ufe,  if  she  would  remain  on 
the  Continent,  and  surrender  her  title  of  Queen 
of  England.  She  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to 
reason,  and  indignantly  rejected  the  offer.^ 

"  The  rumor  of  the  Queen^s  approach  creat- 
ed extraordinary  excitement  among  all  classes  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Th9  Lord  Chancel- 
lor prophetically  says,  '  If  she  can  venture,  she 
is  the  most  courageous  lady  I  ever  heard  o£ 
The  mischief,  if  she  does  come,  will  be  infinite. 
At  first  she  will  have  extensive  popularity  with 
the  multitude ;  in  a  few  short  months  or  weeks 
she  will  be  ruined  with  all  the  world.*  *' 

This  prediction  was  fully  verified,  and 
the  unhappy  Queen  became  the  odium,  as 
she  had  been  the  object  of  sympathy,  with 
the  multitude.  But  she  drew  her  fate  on 
herself,  in  perversely  continuing  to  brave 
the  King.  No  one  could  have  acted  with 
worse  judgment  than  the  Queen  :  the 
charges  against  her  were  heavy,  and  while 
the  stigma  rested  on  her,  she  had  no  right 
to  claim  any  part  in  the  throne  of  England. 
Her  progress  is  thus  circumstantially  de- 
scribed by  the  Duke : 

**  As  no  royal  yacht  was  likely  to  be  at  her 
disposal,  Queen  Caroline  lost  no  time  in  embark- 
ing, crossed  the  sea  safely,  pursued  her  route  to 
the  metropolis  through  Canterbiury,  and,  pas^g 
through  vociferous  crowds,  on  the  seventh,  in  de- 
£iult  of  the  palace  she  had  ordered,  took  up  her 
residence  with  a  city  alderman,  who  had  placed 
himself  among  the  foremost  of  her  champions. 
From  this  time  the  a^tation  in  the  public  mind 
hourly  increased,  till  it  began  to  assume  a  most 
threatening  aspect  Nothing  was  left  undone  by 
the  Queen  to  mgratiate  herself  with  the  public. 
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and  as  a  natural  result  she  never  appeared  public- 
W  without  creating  intense  excitement.  When  in 
the  streets,  her  horses  were  taken  firom  her  car- 
riage, and  she  was  drawn  in  triumph  by  scores 
of  shouting  adherents,  through  a  clamorous  mob. 
Before  the  alderman's  house,  in  South  Audley 
street,  stood  hour  after  hour  a  shouting  myriad, 
excited  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  to  which  no  descrip- 
tion  can  do  justice,  by  the  appearance  on  the 
balcony  of  a  stout  bidy,  in  a  large  hat,  surmount- 
ed by  a  plume  of  feathers. 

**  On  uie  day  of  her  arrival,  the  King  sent  a 
message  to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
to  the  eflfect  that  the  step  taken  by  the  Queen 
had  forced  him  to  bring  before  the  Parliament 
certain  papers,  detailing  her  conduct  since  her 
departure  from  England. 

"  The  Queen  on  the  same  day  sent  a  message 
to  Mr.  Brougham  in  her  usual  high  tone,  ex- 

J)ressing  a  desire  for  an  open  investigation.  The 
riends  of  both  parties  were  trying  to  spare  the 
country  the  threatened  expK)sure,  and  on  the 
ninth  the  Queen  so  far  complied  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  her  most  sensible  advisers,  as  to  write  a 
moderate  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  expressing 
her  inclination  to  consider  any  proposition  the 
government  were  disposed  to  make  in  behalf  of 
their  sovereign.  Communications  were  ex- 
chimged:  the  Ministers  repeated  their  liberal 
offer,  and  the  Queen  repeated  her  indignant  re- 
fusal" 

The  partisans  of  the  Queen  hesitated  at 
nothing  to  actvance  her  cause.  Even  the 
military  were  tampered  with,  and  by  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  one 
regiment  was  removed  from  London  to 
Portsmouth.    The  Queen,  says  one, 

*'Was  a  bold,  dangerous,  impudent  woman, 
AS  full  of  revenge,  as  careless  of  crime,  and  that, 
if  we  did  not  take  care,  might  play  the  part  of 
Catherine  the  Second,  who,  by  means  of  the 
Guards,  murdered  her  husband,  and  usurped  the 
throne." 

Her  adherents  arc  described  as  a  most 
shabby  assemblage  of  quite  the  lowest  of 
the  people ;  but  this  statement  is  incorrect, 
a  great  many  persons  of  some  considera- 
tion took  part  with  her.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  violently  opposed  to  the 
Queen.  In  relation  to  the  general  aspect 
of  affairs  he  said  he  could  not  see  the 
remedy 

"If  the  upper  and  middle  ranks* would  not 
stir.  All  seemed  struck  with  panic,  ourselves 
and  all ;  and  if  the  country  is  16st,  it  will  be 
through  our  own  cowardice.  *  Every  thing,'  said 
he,  *  audacity  and  insolence  on  one  side,  and  tame- 
ness  on  ours.  We  go  to  the  House  seemingly 
on  purpose  to  be  insulted ;  the  Opposition  know 
it,  and  act  accordingly.' " 

All  hopes  of  these  unhappy  differences 
being  settled  by  negotiation  seeming  to  be 


futile,  it  was  at  length  dedded  that  the 
subject  should  bo  fully  inyeatigated  and 
brought  to  a  close.  For  this  parpoee  a 
Secret  Committee  was  talked  o^  bat  die 
Queen  so  strongly  objected  to  the  mearan 
that  it  was  abandoned. 

Her  party  now  gained  groapd  aa  the 
King's  little  remnant  of  popolarity  d^ 
creased.  He  spent  his  time  entirelj  wilh 
Lady  Conyn?ham.  The  Qaeen  had  d^ 
manded  a  delav  of  two  months  to  prepare 
her  defense  at  nor  forthcoming  triaL  She 
seemed  confident  of  success,  and  had  ez- 

grossed  her  determination  of  "ooming 
own  every  day  in  a  coach  and  six.**  The 
mob  liked  these  public  displays  she  either 
promised  or  afforded  them ;  they  looked 
on  her  conduct  as  spirited,  and  shouted 
their  commendation  whenever  she  appear- 
ed.  The  loyalty  of  even  the  household 
troops  was  doubted,  and  a  rising  was  fear- 
ed in  Manchester,  as  the  Queen  had  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  appearing  in  that 
city.  Not  content  with  creating  distarb- 
ances  at  home,  she  sent  her  emissaries 
abroad  also,  and  dispatched  some  of  her 
commissioners,  as  Ae  called  them,  to 
Milan.  There  was  a  report  to  the  efbet 
that  she  meant  to  address  the  House  her- 
self. She  had  left  the  residence  of  Aldei^ 
man  Wood,  and  after  residing  for  a  while 
with  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  had  at 
length  removed  to  the  residence  whidi 
was  afterwards  so  well  known  as  hers 
Brandenburgh  House,  at  HammeiBmith. 

**  But  wherever  she  went  the  poptdar  hopos 
and  wishes  went  with  her,  and  knowing  tiie  «fr 
citement  she  produced,  sl^  redoubted  her  dibits 
to  increase  it,  and  direct  it  to  the  adraaoonent 
of  her  interests.  The  moderation  of  the  gwsni- 
ment  she  regarded  with  studied  oontenpt,  sad 
every  indication  they  put  forth  of  a  dadie  Is 
treat  her  with  as  much  respect  as  was  coDsistBBt 
with  duty  to  their  royal  master,  produoed  a  SNn 
violent  display  of  her  resolve  to  ride  dovm  til 
opposition.  There  is  little  dombt  that  Ihe-Kiiv 
was  now  as  much  alarmed  as  annojed;  mi 
often  dissatisfied  with  his  Hiniaterai  and  ^jrils 
ready  to  accept  the  services  of  any  set  of  aas 
capable  of  relieving  him  from  this  mAonm  shk 
barrassnicnt  .  .  .  The  Goronatioii  WW  poA* 
poncd,  and  the  court  participated  in  tiheir  aof^ 
reign^s  fears  and  anxiety.*' 

The  trial  of  the  Queen  took  l^aoeL  Tte 
witnesses  were  foreimers.  ForagMJa 
were  detested  by  the  EngUdi ;  heiioe  the 
witnesses,  being  unpopnlar,  the  proaeoot 
ors  of  the  Queen  were  also  mpopqitg 
while  she  was  the  &vorite  sUD,  mmigi^ 
she  was  a  foreigner  too;  for  mj  fantgi^ 
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era  in  certain  circamstances  were  detested. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Freemantle,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated  August 
thirtieth,  1820,  writes: 

**  T  was  in  town  for  a  few  hours  on  Monday, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  cry  was  increased 
instead  of  diminished  for  the  Queen.  I  saw 
several  lawyers,  dispassionate  men,  and  intel- 
ligent, who  all  confirmed  this,  and  assured  me 
that  their  belief  was,  that  be  the  evidence  ever 
so  strong,  and  the  facts  proved,  the  public,  and 
included  in  this  the  middling  classes,  the  shop- 
keepers, were  determined  to  support  her  as  an 
injured  and  oppressed  woman,  and  as  hating  and 
despising  the  character  of  the  witnesses.  It  also 
has  not  a  little  benefited  her  cause,  that  it  ap- 
pears how  much  the  King  personally  has  pre- 
pared the  evidence  by  his  emissaries  abroad,  and 
more  particularly  by  his  Hanoverian  engines.** 

And  after  a  while,  in  reference  to  the 
King  he  continues : 

**  The  King  here  confines  himself  to  the  cot- 
tage, has  hourly  messengers — that  is,  dragoons 
— who  are  posted  on  the  road  by  dozens,  and 
we  hear  Ls  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  irritation ; 
but  he  is  very  seldom  seen,  and  this  is  only  what 
one  picks  up.  You  have  no  conception  how 
thoroughly  the  public  mind,  even  in  this  neieh- 
borhood  (Engleficld  Green)  is  inflamed  by  this 
melancholy  subject,  and  how  the  Queen  is  still 
supported." 

The  summer  passed  away  thus.  In 
September  the  feeling  against  the  govern- 
ment looked  still  more  formidable,  violent 
language  was  indulged  in  by  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  there  was  rioting  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  So  says  the  author, 
but  the  fears  of  his  party  made  the  riots 
out  of  small  troubles. 

The  Divorce  Bill  had  now  gone  through 
a  first  and  second  reading,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  seeking  to  close  the  whole 
proceedings  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
termination  of  this  disgraceful  affair  is 
thus  extracted  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham from  Mr.  Plumer  Ward's  diary,  un- 
der the  date  November  tenth : 

"  The  debate  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
most  of  the  peers  who  were  speaking,  whether 
for  or  against  the  third  reading  (the  Buke  of 
Northumberland  very  emphatically)  were  de- 
claring their  conviction  that  the  Queen  was 
guilty.  At  length  the  division  was  called,  and 
Lord  Gage  enforced  the  standing  order,  that 
each  peer  should  give  his  vote  in  his  place,  se- 
riatim. The  result  was  the  small  majority  of 
nine  :  the  numbers  being  108  to  99.  Lord 
Liverpool  then  got  up  and  withdrew  the  Bill, 
resting  it  upon  so  small  a  majority  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  The  opposition 
were,  of  course,  in  raptures  with  this  conclusion 


of  the  contest ;  but  Ministers  were  still  more  de- 
lighted, the  Duke  of  Wellington  especially. 
^Well,^  said  he,  *we  have  done  ezceedtngnr 
well,  and  have  avoided  all  sorts  of  mischief.  I 
think  with  safety,  and  without  dishonor.  The 
votes  put  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  out 
of  doubt;  the  withdrawal  is  grounded  upon 
mere  expediency,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  verdict ;  had  we  given  up  before  the  third 
reading  it  would  have  been  different'  The 
metropolis  was  illuminated  in  consequence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill." 

The  Queen  was  so  much  elated  at  her 
triumph,  as  she  chose  to  consider  it,  that 
she  repeated  her  demand  for  a  palace,  and 
required  that  her  name  should  be  re- 
placed in  the  Liturgy,  Both  requests 
were  denied.  Her  allowance  was  liberal ; 
she  could  well  afford  to  provide  a  habita- 
tion for  herself;  and  the  stigma  on  her 
character,  which  had  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  her  name  from  all  religious 
ceremonies  not  having  been  fully  cleared, 
the  prohibition  could  not  of  course  be 
withdrawn  by  those  who  only  prayed  for 
good  persons,  such  as  the  King  and  other 
men,  who  never  sinned  I  But  no  sooner 
was  the  excitement  of  the  trial  over,  and 
the  Queen  placed  in  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion by  the  security  of  an  ample  fortune, 
and  a  partial  recognition  of  her  rights, 
than  public  opinion  began  to  turn,  and, 
instead  of  being  looked  on  as  an  injured 
martyr,  she  was  considered  by  many  per- 
sons to  be  a  depraved  and  ill-advised  per- 
son. She  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  to 
offer  up  thanksgivings  for  her  delivery 
from  her  enemies,  and  omitted  neither 
ceremony  nor  display  which  could  ad- 
vance her  in  the  opmion  of  the  mob.  We 
extract  from  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Wynn,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
this  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  pub- 
lic towards  the  Queen.    He  says : 

**  As  &r  as  I  can  judge,  I  believe  the  reaction 
(in  the  public  mind)  now  going  on  to  be  very 
strong  against  her,  and  Uiat  the  parlor,  and 
even  the  shop,  are  becoming  nearly  as  imani- 
mous  that  way,  as  the  servant's  ludl  and  ale- 
house the  other.** 

The  middle  classes  felt  that  the  king 
was  too  bad  for  the  remedy  which  he 
sought.  They  did  not  clearly  compre- 
hend their  own  law,  that  a  husband  and  a 
wife  are  not  on  equal  terms.  Their  theory 
was,  that  if  the  accusations  made  against 
the  Queen  were  true,  the  Eang  had  placed 
himself  oat  of  any  good  olmm  for  this 
remedy. 
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The  Kin^  had  rcoovered  from  all  alarm  conduct  her  to  her  aoit  «&  her  aniral  at  tlw 

on  the  subject  of  the  Queen's  popularity,  Abbev.    The  day  wriwd  and  so  did  the  Quetn ; 

and  now  prepared  for  a  life  of  ease  and  ''«*  «o«8h  s^e  tried  wiA  Lord  Hood's  aidat- 

ple.,ure   Ve  pavilion  at  Brighton  was  £re::irreS.sr^"1Se*!;S';^S5 

enlarged,   and    a    new  banqucting-room  ^y,^  ^o  endure  thte^nbe,  but  aoondi  » 

added  to  it,     sixty  feet  long  by  forty-two  sailed  her  cars  as  soon  as  ^  wu  Moogniied  bj 

wide."  the  spectators  in  the  gaUcrics,  titat  dcdand 

"  At  Windsor,  the  current  of  affairs  went  mer-  ^.°*  ^SP'**?''^  '^^J^  '^ J?  V!^  ^F*" 

rily  as  a  marriage  bell,  tlie  Royal  party  enjoy-  ^o"-  .**»"'*«*  'P^  •"™''^*?2  ■''l**  '^*!; 

ing  the  contemplaUve  man's  recreation  on  the  ''?™«?  *P  ^'^  f'^u"!?!."^  Uioagh  •  mobol 

Virginia  waters  with  a  zeal  that  would  have  disorderly  boys  broke  the  win^mj.  of  mMMOM 

t-ratificd,  if  it  did  not  edify,  Izaak  Walton.    And  helonpng  to  noblemen  known  to  to  oppwedto 

now  tlw  Coronation  was  boldly  talked  of-in-  ^f  "'f,  wteBigencefcUed  to  afford  her  snffleiiiit 

deed  preparations  were  making  for  the  per-  ^*''**'** 

formance  of  ttiU  coreuiony  with  the  greatest  rphe  spectators  in  the  gallery  were  ne- 

possible  splendor.  cessarily^selectcd  by  thi   Coirt.     Loid 

No  sooner  was  the  time  of  the  cere-  Eldon  thus  describes  her  Majesty's  final 

mony  fixed  on  than  the  Qiieon  sent  in  her  exhibition  of  spirit : 
demand  to  be  crowned  with  the   King. 

Iler  advocate,  Mr.  Bionglmm,  urged  the  " It  is  all  orer,  quite  safe  and  woU.    Tht 

same  plea,  but  there  was  absurdity  on  the  Queen's  attempt  to  make  mischief  &iled.    She 

very  fiice  of  it.     She  did  not  share  his  \^;!.^  *  T'^^^f*^ 'T  v '^  Jfj"  ^"^  1*^  ***• 

I*'      1               tj     u               4.  A     u     «i  Abbey  by  eight  o clock.    To  take  the  penoDi 

palace,  how  could  she  expect  to  be  the  there^/ surprise  she  came  between  JSTSI 

partner  ot  his  throne  ?     Ihe  plea  was,  ot  seven.    After  trying  every  door  of  the  Ahbt^ 

course,  set  aside  and  the  demand  refused,  in  vain,  she  came  to  the  HaU;  there  she  waaalu 

We  may  add  that  many  persons  never  denied  entrance.     A  few  of  the  mob  cdUad, 

believed   that  the  Queen  was   guilty  of  *  Queen  for  ever !'    lam  informed  that  on  dit 

more  than  indiscretion,  and  dcfmod  her  ^^^er  hand  there  was  great  hissing,  cries  of 

rii^ht  good ;  but  she  had  served  the  pur-  ^  Shame,  shame  I    Go  to  Bemmo  1    and  a  m- 

pose  of  the  Opposition,  who  did  not  wish  w 'Lh1%?™^^^ 

to  carry  matter  farther.  J""*^  «^^  '""^  ^^"^  "*"*'«"  ^^^  "^^  "^^^ 

tt  rk   ^u  i.      4.   a   4.   c  \r       r  vi     i.^      a  i^lic  fclt  the  crashinir  nature  of  the  dia- 

"  On  the  twentv-nrst  of  May  a  feeble  attempt  .  .         ^         i  ^i.    *  u  V       v*  •—«  •^ 

was  made  in  the  House  of  Commomj  to  bring  for-  appomtment,  and  though  she  made  an  et 

ward  the  pretensions  of  the  Queen  to  share  in  i^rt — a  vain  one,  of  course — U>  induce  tbo 

the  approaching  state  ceremonial ;  but  the  firm  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  crown  her  a 

language  of  Lord  Londonderry,  and  the  apaUiy  day  or  two  later,  she  was  so  thorongUy 

of  the  House  on  the  subject,  set  the  matter  at  overwhelmed  by  this  complete  downM 

^^^  of  her  hopes  that  she  became  aerioualy  iO, 

Tlie  Queen,  however,  was  still  deter-  and  died  on  the  seventh  of  Auguat,  a  week 

mined  to  be  present,  and  expressed  her  after  the  King  had  left  Carlton  Houae  for 

intention  of  occupying  the  Royal  box.     It  Ireland.    The  suddenness  of  her  death 

was  said,  from  expediency,  the  Cabinet  created,  to  some  extent,  a  reiiotion  of 

had  decided  on  providing  her  with  a  seat,  public  oninion  in  her  &vor,  pardcolaily 

dreading  the  tumult  which  would  be  the  among  the  lower  orders,  and  riota  of  a 

consequence  of  her  forcing  her  way  in.  serious  nature  attended  the  passage  of  her 

,,rvu    J           •  *  1  r    iu  .                       X  remains  through  the  metropolia  on  ihev 

Thedayappomtedforthcimposinjrpagean^  ^ay  to  Brunswick;  but  the  nine  dava> 

the  Coronation,  came  at  la.sL     The  Queen  had  •'i       rj              irj       ^   -^    iT  •  * 

made  several  viin  efforts  to  obtain  a  recognition  ^?°^^^  ,^°^  scarcely  lived  out  ita  bnaf 

of  hor  right  to  be  crowned  at  the  same  time  as  ^^^o"»  .^"®^  ^*^®  ^^^  '^^  entertaining  it- 

the  King,  but  the  Privy  Council  decided  against  self  with  accounts  of  the  Eing*a  amaiiBg 


her  on  the  tenth  of  July.    Nothing  daunted,  the  popularity  in  Ireland,  in  a  manner  that 

day  following  she  wrote  to  Lord  Sidmouth  to  oetrayed  its  eagerness  to  get  rid,  aa  aooti 

inform  his  lordship  of  her  intention  to  be  pro-  as    possible,   of  a  disagreeable   subjeoL 

'^^  c?*t  ^/^-T.^^ys  }?*«£,  Published  a  protest  Thus  passed  away  Caroline  of  Bnmawiok 
agnmst  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council.  On  the        „    Ao^««f«..  ««n;^„oi«.   ^^^.^^^JVl^vZ 

sixteenth,  Lord  Hood,  at  her  desire,  wrote  to  the  "^  character  variously   represented  by 

Earl  Marshal,  informing  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  that  very  unsatisfactory  photograph,  Pte- 

her  Minesty^s  intention  to  be  present  at  the  ^y ;  but  though  the  likeness  haa  often  beSR 

approaching  ceremony  on  the  nineteenth,  and  de-  idealized  by  those  whose  credit  waa  likeijf 

siring  that  persons  should  be  in  attendance  to  to  suffer  by  too  natural 
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sufficient  physiognomical  likeness  has  re-       But  although  the  Irish  received  the 

maincd  to  show  that  she  was  far  from  King  with  every  possible  demonstratiop 

being  the  sort  of  woman  a  sensible  man  of  loyalty,  they  did  not  approve   of  his 

would  court  for  a  wife,  or  the  kind  of  liaison  with  Lady  C . 

princess  that  would  confer  any  distmction       u  g^^^  li^^d  exclusively  with  him  during  the 

on  the  nation  that  would  accept  her  as  a  ^hole  time  he  was  in  Ireland,  at  the  Phoenix 

queen.     The  Duke  of  Buckingham  would  Park.    When  ho  wont  to  Slane,  she  received 

have  us  believe  that  the  Bang  was  im-  him,  dressed  out  as  for  a  drawing-room.     Ho 

pressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  Queen's  saluted  her,  and  they  then  retired  alone  to  her 

death,  and  that  his  conduct  on  the  occa-  apartments.     A  yacht  is  left  to  bring  her  over, 

sion  was  marked  with  decorum  :  this  im-  ^^  ^he  and  the  whole  family  go  to  Hanover     I 

.       .        .1         1  r    ^      ^^  •    *!.  hear  the  Irish  are  outrageously  jealous  of  her, 

pressfon  13  gathered  from  a  passage  m  the  ^^  though  courting  her  to  the  latest  degree 

King's  letter  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  »„  loud  in  their  indignation  to  Lord  C- — . 

says :  This  is  just  like  them." 

"My  arrival  there  (in  Dublin)  will  then  be        ^  j    ,^„^   j,^     ^.        returned  to 

publicly  announced,  and  that  the  strictest  pn-  -w,     ,      ,        ja  j^^tt 

yacy  for  a  few  days  will  be  observed,  as  far  as  England,  and  afterwards  went  to  Hano- 

decency  and   decorum  may  require;  and  that  v®^« 

after  that  the  day  will   be  announced  when  I        "  The  King's  reception  at  Hanover  was  equaUy 

shall  make  my  public  entree,  and  when  all  pub-  gratifying.      His   Majesty  made  his  en^  on 

he  ceremonies  and  rejoicings  will  commence."  horseback,  and  the  (Kjcasion  produced  a  p^nd 

And  then,  after  this  extract,  comes  the  spectacle.     His    Majesty  held   a   levee  and  a 

Duke^s  deduction  •  drawing-room  m  the  capital,  which  was  bnl- 

V  V    .  liantly  attended,  and  every  thing  was  proceeding 

"•  This  careful  attention  to  decency  and  deco-  in  the  most  gratifying  way,  when  a  severe  fit  of 

ruin  disproves  all  the  reckless  allegations  that  the  gout,  brought  on  by  spraining  his  knee, 

have  been  put  forward  of  the  King's  indiffer-  when  getting  on  horseback,  put  a  stop  to  all 

once,  or,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  his  ex-  festivities.     This  occurred  about  the  middle  of 

ultation  when  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  October,  and  he  did  not  commence  his  return 

serious  nature  of  the  Queen's  indisposition."  till  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  same  enthu- 
siastic spirit  accompanied  his  progress.    Every 

Now,  by  way  of  testing  the  truth  of  town  and  village  was  crowded.    The  sacred 

that   passage,  we   proceed   to   chronicle,  emblem  of  the  arch,  with  flowers  and  branches 

from  the  same  source,  the  account  of  his  of  trees,  with  happy  devices,  prevailed  every 

conduct.     In    a   letter  from   Mr.  W.  H.  ^^^'^  ,  ^he  peasantry,  all  weU-dressed.    Sub- 

Frecmantle  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking-  i^'^T^^'  ?  """""""I-  '"'''fr^  "^1^  '    ^T 

,  ,  ^1      r  11      •  mi      I  ^^^  hundreds  of  miners  from  the  mountains  came  to 

ham  we  have  the  following      The  letter  ^^^^^^  t^eir  king.     They  are  a  particular 

is  dated  August  twenty-sixth,  1821.     The  race,  of  Saxon  origin,  and  for  centuries  they 

Queen,  it  must  be  remembered,  died  on  have  preserved  their  customs,  language,  and 

the  seventh  of  August :  manners.     Their  countonance  is  interesting ;  I 

..  rru  X   T^  IT  •  J •       i'  8*w  five  or  six  in  a  room.    They  have  a  re- 

"The  passage  to  Dublin  was  occupied  in  eating  ^j    ^  ^jj^^j  melancholy;  arising,  I  belieTc, 

goose  pie  and  drinking  whisky,  which  his  Ma-  fr^m  being  so  much  und^rgrouna:    They  are 
jesty  partook  most  abundantly,  singing  many  religious.    They  sang,  ^th  a  band  of  mu- 

joyoussong8,andbeinginasUte,onTii8amval,  gi^-'two  of  the  most  beSitifiil  hymns  I  ever 

to  double  in  sight  even  the  number  of  his  gn-  h«U    These  miners  had  walked  thirty  miles, 

cious  subjecU  assembled  on  the  pier  to  receive  ^^  ^^^  „f       ;„   t,,^;,  ^^^^.y^n  '^  thei^ 

him.    The  fact  was  they  were  m  the  last  stage  gQvereien  *-  ^    © 

of  intoxication^     However,  they  got  him  to  the       «^  ^niament  was  got  up  for  his  entertoin- 

/"^K  •  PK  ^^  ^^~^  w  ^'^'^  *^'''*  constantly  ^^^^  ^^  Gdttingen,  which  is  described  as  having 

at  the  Pha^nix  Park,  but  has  not  appeared  much  been  beauUful  and  magnificent     AtthisfamoiS 

in  public.     He  was  greatly  satisfied  at  the  time  Uniyersity  an  address  was  presented  by  the  au- 

with  the  conduct  of  Lord  Liverpool,  etc.   on  ihe  ^^^^ties  Chat  affected  the  king  to  teirs.      He 

death  of  the  Queen,  and  it  had  reconciled  him  ^^^  f^j^  ^^^j^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  Conti- 

^  ^*^®™'  nental  subjects  had  so  eamesUy  dispUyed,  and 

of  the  visits  he  had  paid  to  difi&rent  pKnitODS  of 

"  The  Ring  is  determined  to  go  to  Hanover,  and  his  dominions,  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  this 

has  engaged  to  be  there  on  the  sixteenth.  If  this  the  most  thoroughly.     His  return  journey  was 

holds  good,  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  noth-  rendered  gratifying  by  the  fine  weather  by 

ing  will  take  place  until  after  his  return  from  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  the  beautiful 

thence.     He  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  scenery  through  which  he  passed     Everv  thing 

from  Dublin,  full   of  joy  and  happiness,  and  seemed  to  favor  him,  and  he  reached  England 

spirits.    Not  a  soul  in  Ireland  in  mourning.*'  without  being  sensibly  affected  by  the  fiitiguei 
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Wo  have  mentionod  the  matter  of  the 
more  intcrcBting  part  of  these  volamea. 
A  long  Bei-io8  ofletters  foUow,  all  of  them 
valuable  beciuse  they  form  contributions 
to  an  authentic  account  of  the  events  of 
the  day. 

The  Cittholio  Emancipation  Bill  occu- 
pied greatly  the  attention  of  the  pnblio, 
iind  its  progress  is  traced  in  this  memoir. 
We  must  pass  over  the  "  Slavo-tntde 
question,"  and  Mr.  Canning's  opinions  on 
it ;  the  "  Progress  of  the  Irish  Tithe 
Aot ;"  "  The  Quarrel  of  Canning  and 
Croker,"  with  other  political  squabbles, 
and  charges,  and  discussion  a,  to  the 
ulosing  scene  of  the  £ing's  life.     In  1829, 

"  The  Kinr  continued  to  lire  u  secluded  u 
possible  Btmndeor  or  Brighton;  but  increftsing 
iriflrmitiefl,  and  s  growing  disinclinadon  for 
oeremoniea  and  receptions,  had  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  His  Uajee^  so  rarely  met 
the  public  gase,  that  his  birthday  on  the  twelfth 
of  August  was  made  memorable  this  year,  in 
consequence  of  bis  laying  the  first  stone  for  the 


pedestal  of  an  equestarian  stetm  of  0«o»i  nL, 
mtendod  to  be  tailed  oa  the  nunmit  OiAuw 
hill,  about  two  milBs  from  mndoor  OlMk, 
through  the  Long  Walk." 

Again,  in  1830: 
"  His  Uajest;f  isgraduallv  fan 
the  time  required  (If  it  does 


His  state  became  at  leDSth  ao  alamiBK 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Bm  to  be  mm 
aware  of  it.  He  tbea  "«xened  Haadl, 
as  far  as  it  was  posdble,  to  profit  by  Aa 
season  of  reflection  and  BoltexaminatlM 
afforded  him." 

"The  reign  of  OeorgelV.  waa  nawn^Uf 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  skill  of  men  so  «Wh 
nent  in  their  proAsaion  as  Sir  Hamj  Hdl>^ 
Sir  Matthew  Tiemey,  and  Hr.  BnO/a,  eo^^fr 
feet  no  relief— the  lungs  booaan  coogMM,  mi 
the  respiratjiry  ow^s  with  difBonltr  pii'Bwiaail 
their  functions.  His  M^es^  SMik  at  hat  at 
threo  o'clock  in  the  morning  d  the  IwanljMiilb 
of  June,  in  thesixty-^ghth  yearof  hlSBge^afiv 
a  roig^  of  ten  yean  and  an  months  or,  ta- 
cluding  the  regency,  of  more  tl  ■    - 

years." 


L    BUckwoDd'*   MxamlDi 


THE  REPUTED  TRACES  OF  PRIMEVAL  MAK. 


Geologists  and  Arch»ologists  have  re- 
cently somewhat  startled  the  public  by 
announcing  the  diacovcry,  in  the  north- 
I'ast  of  France  and  the  adjacent  corner  of 
England,  of  supposed  indications  of  the 
existence  of  the  human  race  in  the  re- 
mote age  when  these  tracts  were  inhabit- 
ed by  the  extinct  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  and  other  mammals,  whose 
bones  are  preserved  in  the  diluvinni,  or 
^reat  Buperiicial  deposit  attHbutcd  to  the 
last  wide  geological  inundation. 

These  indications  are  of  the  nature  of 
rudely^ihippcd  lumps  of  cbalk-fllnt,  fash- 
ioned to  serve  the  functions  of  hatchets, 
knives,  and  other  tools,  and,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, of  instruments    of  war  likewise. 


They  oocur  in  not  iaconiiderable  n 

in  the  gravel-<}uarrie8  or  uad^ta  of  AbW 
ville  and  Amiens,  and  also  at  a  ftw  atbm 
mots  bordering  the  wide  ralle^  of  tht 
River  Somme,  more  aparsely  on  tii«  Sdai^ 
at  Paris,  and  at  one  locality  in  England— 
namely,  Hoxne  in  Suffolk.  It  In  fiSmatail 
that  the  total  number  of  those  "voAat 
flints,"  exhumed  since  thor  fint  detcatia> 
by  their  cmiucnt  discorerer,  M.  BoodMr 
do  Perthes,  of  Abbeville,  some  twcnta^ 
years  ago,  exceeds  fijleot  buodzed,  ami 
may  even  approaob  two  thooMBd  ifPit 
mens. 

The  first  rocognition  of  thaaa  IiiIiijimI 
ing  relics  was  not  an  afihir  of  dmee^  bat 
the  result,  as  M.  de  Perthes  tnorM  vm,  tf 
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a  systematic  search  for  traces  of  antedila- 
vian  man,  undci-takcn  by  him  subsequent- 
ly to  the  year  1838,  at  which  date  hepub- 
hshed  a  leanied  work,  entitled  De  la  Cre- 
ation^ in  which  he  stated  his  conviction 
that  sooner  or  later  such  traces  would  be 
found.  For  ten  years  he  examined  with 
scrupulous  care  and  diligence  every  ex- 
posure and  excavation  in  the  so-called  di- 
luvium throughout  the  Departments  of 
the  Somme,  the  Seine,  and  the  Lower 
Seine ;  and  though  he  failed  to  discover 
any  actual  remains  of  man  himself  he 
found  many  specimens  of  artificially- 
shaped  flints,  showing  marks  of  a  human 
origin.  His  first  accounts  of  these  were 
submitted  to  the  Emulation  Society  of 
Abbeville,  but  he  published  a  more  elabo- 
rate description  of  them  in  1847,  in  a  re- 
markable work,  Antiquites  Celtiquea  et 
AntediluvienneSj  where  their  several  forms 
are  accurately  delineated,  and  the  situa- 
tions under  which  they  were  found  are 
carefully  stated.  Strange  to  say,  his  an- 
nouncements awakened  but  little  atten- 
tion, notwithstanding  their  startling  na- 
ture and  the  characteristic  alertness  of 
his  countrymen  to  advance  in  any  freshly- 
opened  track  of  research.  He  appealed 
with  little  success  to  the  archaeologists 
and  geologists  of  France,  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  facts,  until  1854,  when  M. 
Uigollot  of  Amiens,  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  French  Institute,  a  highly 
scientific  antiquary,  and  a  skeptic  in  re- 
gard to  M.  de  Perthes'  conclusions,  un- 
dertook a  scrupulously  severe  investiga- 
tion of  the  phenomena.  A  prompt  and 
frank  recantation  of  his  doubts  by  this 
learned  archaeologist,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled, Memoires  »ur  des  Instrwneiita  en 
Silex  trouvSs  a  Saint  Acheulprh  Amiens^ 
et  consiiUree  sous  les  Rapports  Oeolo- 
giqiies  et  Archeologiques^  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Institute  at  last  to  the  subject. 
Soon  afterwards  several  other  skilled  ob- 
servers—  M.  Buteux  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  France,  and  M.  E.  Herbert,  a 
Parisian  Professor  of  Geology,  among 
them — visited  the  localities  on  the  Som- 
me, and  confirmed  the  genuineness  of  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes'  discoveries.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  the  subject  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  British  scientific  men.  The  indefatiga- 
ble Dr.  Falconer — at  present  so  zealous  an 
explorer  of  the  kindred  problem  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  rcmdns  lately 
found  in  some  British  and  other  caves — 


first  pointed  out  to  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  the 
high  importance  of  M.  Boucher  de  Per- 
thes'researches.  Thereupon  Mr.  Joseph 
Prestwich,  already  well  known  for  his  suc- 
cessful examinations  of  the  supei'ficial  de- 
posits of  many  parts  of  England,  address- 
ed himself  to  a  scientific  study  of  these 
French  ones  containing  the  '^  worked 
flints."  Thb  able  geologist  submitted  a 
paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Koyal  Society 
of  London  in  1859,  (see  Proc,  Boy,  Soc, 
vol.  X.  No.  35,  p.  51,)  in  which,  abstaining 
from  theoretical  considerations,  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  flint  implements 
are  the  work  of  man — were  found  in  un- 
disturbed ground — and  are  associated 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia; 
adding,  as  his  opinion,  that  the  period 
was  a  late  geological  one,  but  anterior  to 
that  at  which  the  surface  assumed  some  of 
its  minor  features. 

Mr.  Prestwich*  has  reexamined  the 
French  localities  several  times,  and  lately 
presented  another  more  amply  illustrated 
memoir  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
which  is  soon  to  appear  in  i)rint.  Other 
distinguished  British  geologists  have  cor- 
roborated the  statements  of  M.  de  Per- 
thes and  Mr.  Prestwich.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  recent  verificationc  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  flint-implements  is 
a  communication  by  J.  W.  Flower,  Esq., 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  read 
June  22, 1859,  and  printed  in  the  Society's 
proceedings,  vol.  xvi.  p.  190,  and  entitled  : 
"  On  a  Flint  Implement  recently  discov- 
ered at  the  base  of  some  beds  of  Drift 
Gravel  and  Brick  Earth  at  St.  Acheul, 
near  Amiens."  This  paper  is  important  in 
the  history  of  the  subject,  for  its  authenti- 
cating the  actual  finding  of  a  good  speci- 
men of  a  wrought  flint,  by  a  competent 
explorer,  (the  author  himself,)  who  ''found 
it  lying  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet  from  the 
sui^ce,  and  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  face  of  the  quarry,  to  which  extent 
the  gravel  had  been  removed  "  by  him. 

My  own  visit  to  the  gravel-pits  of  Abbe- 
ville and  Amiens,  the  results  of  which  I 
propose  to  embody  in  this  communication, 
was  made  in  August  last  under  circum- 
stances sufficiently  prop>itious  for  fining 
an  insijzht  into  the  conditions  of  this  ques- 
tion of  the  true  nature  and  import  of  the 
flint-implements,  itself  but  a  part  of  the 
still  greater  problem  of  Primeval  Man. 

M.  Bouchenr  de  Perthes,  with  the  lib- 
erality and  frankness  for  which  he  is  dis- 
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linguished,  not  only  opened  his  rich  mu- 
Bcum  of  specimens  from  the  gravel-pits  to 
my  inspection  and  study,  but  generously 
placed  in  my  possession  nearly  the  whole 
literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  his 
own  extensive  works  as  numerous  me- 
moirs by  his  distinguished  French  col- 
leagues. Besides  examining  other  lesser 
collections  of  the  "  flints  "  and  mammalian 
bones  exhumed  from  the  diluvium,  I  gave 
my  close  attention,  during  several  days, 
to  the  gravel-quarnes  themselves,  whence 
these  materials  were  procured,  repeating 
my  visits  to  them  until  my  mind  was  as- 
sured of  its  ability  to  decipher  their  con- 
tents as  a  great  physical  record.  I  make 
these  personal  statements  simply  as  my 
title  to  the  candid  reader's  confidence  in 
my  care  in  pursuing  this  by  no  means  sim- 
ple investigation. 

The  imbedding  stratum,  or  place  of  se- 
pulture, of  the  worked  flints,  geologically 
regarded,  is — for  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and 
the  other  localities  on  the  Somme  —  a 
rudely-<leposited,  irregularly  strewn  bed 
of  somewhat  fragmentary  chalk-flint,  con- 
t:iining  some  flint-sand,  a  little  pulverized 
chalk,  and  occasional  large  blocks  or  boul- 
ders of  a  hard  quartzose  Eocene  sandstone. 

This  evidently  diluvial  matrix,  the  re- 
pository, also,  of  the  bones  of  gigantic 
mammalian  quadrupeds,  rests  directly  on 
a  somewhat  uneven  and  eroded  floor  of 
chalk,  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  upper  beds 
of  which  stratum  the  nodules  of  flint  form- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  gravel  have 
been  derived.  It  is  overlaid  in  its  turn  by 
no  less  than  three  other  strata,  of  aqueous 
origin,  but  all  formed  under  dissimilar 
conditions. 

First  above  the  bone  and  hatchet  en- 
tombing gravel  lies  a  grayish  white  and 
brownish  sand,  imbedding  several  species 
of  fresh-water  and  terrestrial  shells,  iden- 
tical with  species  now  living  in  this  part 
of  tht?  jx'obe.  Thous^h  flne-iyrained,  these 
sands  boar  the  marks  of  a  rather  brief  pro- 
cess of  deposition,  for  ])ortions  of  them 
are  unusually  angular,  or  unworn  in  the 
grain,  and  their  lamina;  in  many  places 
bend  and  wave  to  conform  to  the  greatly 
eroded  and  un<lulating  floor  of  the  gravel 
on  which  tlu?y  repose.  Solitary  specimens 
of  the  worked  flints  are,  on  rare  occasions, 
met  with  in  the  lower  j)art  of  these  sands, 
and  also,  as  rarely,  the  bones  of  the  fossil 
elejjhant. 

Third  in  ascending  order  above  the 
chalk  occurs  a  second  gi*avel,  composed 


exclasivcly  of  obdk-ffints  in  a  rolled  and 
more  or  less  fractured  eondition.  Tlut 
bed,  varying  in  thickness,  at  St.  Aohcoli 
near  Amiens,  from  two  to  five  feet,  exhib- 
its conspicuously  at  this  locality  the  maifa 
of  having  been  deposited  or  pnshed  along 
in  very  turbulent  waters;  tor  its  lower 
boundary,  beheld  in  section  at  the  gravd- 
pits,  shows  a  succession  of  sharply-eonical, 
and  somewhat  spiral,  deep  depressions  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  sand  beneath  iK, 
identical  in  every  feature  with  the  funnd- 
shaped  pits  bored  by  any  strong,  swiftlj- 
eddying  current  in  a  yielding  bottom  of 
mud  or  sand. 

Fourth,  and  uppermost  in  the  series  of 
loose  beds,  is  a  bi*own  brick  earth,  or  fer^ 
ruginous  sandy  clay  or  loam,  interspersed 
with  numerous  small  splinters  of  chalk- 
flint.  At  St.  Acheul,  and  elsewhere  near 
Amiens,  where  it  is  used  extcndvely  fiir 
conversion  into  bricks,  this  loam,  which  is 
but  faintly  laminated,  is  generally  about 
three  or  four  feet  thick.  Like  the  torrent- 
ial gravel  on  which  it  rests,  it  is  destitute 
not  only  of  mammalian  organic  remains, 
but  of  the  curious  instruments  in  flint  as- 
sociated with  them  in  the  lowermost  of 
the  four  superficial  deposits.  It  does  In- 
close some  remains  of  another  sort,  which, 
when  viewed  in  their  relations  to  the  ves- 
tiges of  man  beneath  them,  never  fiul 
greatly  to  impress  the  beholder  by  the 
contnists  they  suggest  in  time,  and  the 
state  of  human  art.  These  are  nnmerons 
Roman  graves,  or  rather,  rcgnlafly-diapen 
stone  coflins  of  unquestioned  Roman  an- 
tiquity, otlentimes  containing  the  skele- 
tons of  their  inmates  in  a  firm  and  well- 
conserved  state.  When  the  student  of 
time,  deciphering  these  four  snccesaive 
chapters  in  the  physical  history  of  our 
globe,  drops  his  gaze  from  these  tombs— 
which  descend  but  a  small  yard  below  the 
grass,  yet  take  him  back  through  almost 
one  tlnrd  of  the  usually  imagined  lifetime 
of  the  world — and  lets  his  vision,  paunng 
at  intervals  upon  the  monuments  of  alter- 
nate past  ages  of  repose,  and  epochs  of 
turbulent  floods,  rest  at  last,  some  twdre 
or  sixteen  feet  lower  in  the  earth,  on  a 
phyMcal  record,  to  him  as  expressive  as 
the  graves  above,  of  the  past  existenct^ 
nenr  the  same  spot,  of  a  race  of  men  unao* 
quainted  with  the  metals — ^what  wonder, 
with  his  critical  spirit  prostrated  befbrre 
his  imagination,  that  he  should  fbreet  to 
scrutinize  the  evidence,  and  dionla  qnH 
the  ground  with  a  sentimeni  wludh  M 
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confounds  with  a  logical  conviction  of  the 
vastnoss  of  the  ages  covered  by  the  re- 
cord ?  His  inquisitiveness  keenly  aroused 
by  this  impression,  he  interrogates  afresh 
tlie  pages  of  this  stony  register  for  other 
and  more  palpable  proofs  of  the  human 
beings,  and  the  extreme  age  indicated  in 
the  objects  he  has  beheld  ;  and,  perplexed 
at  the  total  absence  of  any  traces  of  man 
himself — of  even  a  single  human  tooth,  or 
fragment  of  a  human  bone,  where  other 
teeth  and  other  bones  no  better  capable 
of  preservation  are  of  common  occurrence 
— he  withdraws  a  second  time  from 'the 
scone,  cogitating  many  doubts,  and  at  last, 
under  the  suggestions  of  a  philosophical 
skepticism — the  only  right  mood  for  an- 
alyzing the  apparently  contradictory  evi- 
dence before  him  —  he  asks  himself  the 
following  questions :  Are  the  flint  imple- 
ments— these  imputed  products  of  man^s 
skill — actually  the  work  of  human  hands? 
Again,  though  they  and  the  mammalian 
bones,  held  to  be  distinctive  of  the  diluvi- 
um, do  lie  entombed  together,  does  this 
demonstrate  that  the  once  owners  of  each 
— the  men  who  left  the  flints,  and  the  ani- 
m'.xh  who  possessed  the  bones — also  lived 
together  in  the  same  epoch  ? 

Admitting  that  they  were  cotemporary, 
how  far  does  this  fact  of  itself  establish 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  human  race  ? 

And,  lastly,  apart  altogether  from  the 
proofs  of  age,  deduced  from  the  associa- 
tion of  the  human  relics  with  the  remains 
of  the  extinct  quadrupeds,  what  is  the 
ijeoloixical  evidence  of  the  extreme  a^ed- 
ness  of  both  in  the  nature  of  the  deposits 
of  sand,  gravel,  and  brick-earth'  placed 
above  them — and  in  the  intimations  these 
give  us  of  the  time  occupied  in  their  form- 
ation ? 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  queries 
suggested  by  the  phenomena,  and  such, 
indeed,  the  actual  questions  asked  every 
day  of  the  scientific  observer,  by  intelli- 
gent readers  of  the  still  very  fragmentary 
literature  relating  to  this  new  and  strange 
arclueologic  problem. 

It  will  be  my  object  in  this  essay  to 
answer  in  a  candid  spirit — as  far  as  the 
state  of  existing  facts,  gathered  from  a 
careful  study  of  this  literature,  and  from 
a  recent  visit  to  the  French  localities,  and 
local,  public,  and  private  museums  of  the 
antiquities  under  discussion  will  enable 
me — these  several  questions,  very  much 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  pre- 
sented.    As  they  cover  the  whole  ground 


of  opinion  and  inquiry  opened  by  the  late 
discoveries,  I  propose,  before  undertaking 
to  consider  them  severally,  to  enunciate 
each  of  them  at  greater  length. 

On  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  then, 
the  critical  mind  is  confronted  with  the 
following  doubts : 

Are  these  curious  lumps  of  flint,  called 
antediluvian  hatchets,  etc.  —  so  abnormal 
in  shape  and  aspect  —  unequivocally  the 
work  of  human  hands ;  or  may  they  not 
be  products  of  physical  agencies  which 
have  fractured  the  native  flint  nodules 
into  the  semblance  of  man's  workman- 
ship. 

Granting  them  to  have  been  shaped  by 
the  skill  of  men,  were  the  men  who  fash- 
ioned them  actually  the  cotemporaries  of 
the  extinct  gigantic  quadrupeds  whose 
bones  lie  entombed  in  the  same  gravel ; 
or  are  we  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
quadrupeds  and  the  implements  were  bu- 
ried at  different  epochs — the  quadrupeds 
by  an  earlier  incursion  of  waters,  the  flint 
tools  by  a  later  one  which  commingled 
them  with  the  bones  ? 

Again,  granting  that  these  flints  testify 
truly  to  the  existence  of  man  upon  the 
earth  at  the  epoch  of  their  burial ;  and 
granting  also  that  the  rational  beings  who 
shaped  them,  and  the  extinct  animals 
whose  bones  are  associated  with  them, 
really  lived  in  the  same  time  upon  oar 
globe,  what  is  the  probable  antiquity  of 
the  period  when  they  thus  coexisted  ? 
Would  such  a  demonstration  of  their  co- 
temporaneity  establish  a  past  duration  for 
the  human  race  upon  the  earth,  far  tran- 
scending the  commonly  believed  age  of 
man  ;  or  may  it  not,  under  an  admissible 
interpretation  of  the  geological  phenom- 
ena, be  compatible,  if  not  with  the  preva- 
lent belief,  with  at  least  this  conviction, 
that  any  remoter  antiquity  for  the  dawn 
of  the  human  species  remains  still  inca- 
pable of  demonstration  ? 

Independently  of  any  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  remote  antiquity  for  the  makers  of 
the  flint  implements,  from  the  coexistence 
of  these  latter  with  the  remains  of  extinct 
mammals  in  the  diluvium  or  drift,  may 
we  not  infer  their  extreme  age  from  the 
simple  circumstance  that  they  lie  buried 
so  many  feet  (twenty  feet  in  some  in- 
stances) beneath  the  soil,  in  a  deposit  evi- 
dently never,  until  now,  turned  over  by 
human  hands,  and  under  three  or  four 
successively  imposed  strata,  each  one  of 
which  betokens  a  separate  period  of  geo- 
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logic  time ;  or  are  wc  reqaired,  by  known 
laws  of  sedimentary  action,  to  adopt  a 
different  interpretation  of  the  appear- 
ances, and  infer  these  accamulations  to 
have  been  possible  within  the  period  or- 
dinarily assigned  to  the  residence  on  earth 
of  the  human  family  ? 

Are  the  so-ccUled  flint'implem&ita  of 
hutnan  workmanship^  or  trie  resuUs  of 
physical  ageficies  ? 

The  fundamental  question  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  flint-hatchets  as  works  of 
human  art,  naturally  presents  itself  to  all 
inquirers  w^hose  impressions  are  drawn 
from  loose  general  descriptions,  or  who 
may  have  chanced  to  see  only  a  few  spe- 
cimens ;  but  doubt  invariably  gives  way 
to  a  confident  conviction  of  their  having 
taken  their  form  under  the  hands  of  man 
so  soon  as  the  observer  examines  any 
large  assemblage  of  specimens,  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  found,  and  where 
he  is  enabled  to  contrast  them  with  the 
various  aspects  assumed  by  the  unwrought 
native  flints  from  the  midst  of  which  they 
have  been  extracted.  If  the  student  of 
this  dim  pa^e  of  earlv  history  is  inclined 
to  possess  himself  of  its  truths,  he  should 
go  first  of  all  to  Abbeville.  There,  in  the 
gravel-pits  near  the  town,  but  especially 
in  the  ainplc  private  collection  of  M.  Bou- 
cher dc  Perthes — the  discoverer,  twenty 
years  ago,  of  the  human  origin  of  the 
wrought  flints,  and  till  lately  their  only 
interpreter — he  will  quickly  learn  to  re- 
cognize their  artiticiul  chai*acters.  In- 
s[>ecting  them  as  they  lie  in  classified 
arrangement,  he  will  soon  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  several  types,  and 
will  presently  grow  conscious  of  a  new 
sense,  as  it  were,  in  distinguishing  the  hu- 
man workmanship  in  its  uiflerent  phases, 
from  any  of  the  forms  impressed  by 
mechanical  impact  and  attrition  upon  the 
unwrought  fragments  in  the  quarries.  I 
am  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  most 
skeptical  visitor  to  M.  de  Perthes'  mu- 
seum will  go  away  a  convert  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  many  hundred  s]>ecimens 
there  assembled  bear  the  plainest  traces 
of  human  skill,  and  are  genuine  vouchers 
of  the  existence  of  man  in  the  age  of  the 
fossil  elephant  and  other  gigantic  animals 
entombed  in  the  diluvium  of  geologists. 
Upon  this  point  we  possess  indeed  the 
candid  testimony  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  geologists  and  archaeologists  of 
our  times,  who  have  acknowledged  that, 
entering  the  collection  with  skepticism, 


they  left  it  completely  convinced  that 
these  flints  owe  their  distinctive  shapei 
to  the  agency  of  man.  Among  the 
French  savans,  converts  to  his  opinion 
of  their  origin,  M.  Boaoher  de  Perthes 
cites  Alexander  Brongniart,  Rigolloti 
Gaudiy,  Buteux,  De  SaolcY,  and  other 
well-known  antiqnaries  and  geologists; 
and  among  the  English  the  highly  an 


thoritative  names  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
J.  Prestwich,  Godwin  Austin,  W.  Mune, 
J.  W.  Flower,  and  J.  Evans,  nearly  aU  of 
whom  have  either*  recorded  their  views 
or  frankly  discussed  them  in  the  meetingfe 
of  the  metropolitan  scientific  societies. 
For  myself^  I  feel  called  npon — ^in  jostiee 
to  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  inadequately 
acknowledged  discoveries,  and  in  fealty 
to  truth — to  confess  that  before  I  inspect- 
ed his  great  collection,  I  had  serious  mis- 
givings in  resard  to  the  origin  of  their 
shape,  even  sJthough  I  had  seen  a  few 
isolated  specimens  of  the  flintrknives  and 
hatchets.  I  thought  it  not  impossible  that 
mechanical  or  molecular  forces  mi^ht  have 
caused  their  contour  b^  splintermg  and 
chipping  the  natural  flmt  nodules  while 
undergoing  movements  among  each  other 
or  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
But  the  consideration  which  most  indne- 
ed  a  sense  of  skepticism  was  one  whidb| 
as  it  enters  largely  into  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  many  kinds  of  evidence, 
especially  the  autlienticity  of  &ct8  observ- 
ed with  reference  to  preconceived  hjrjpo* 
theses,  I  may  pause  a  moment  to  notios. 
I  allude  to  the  trite  subject  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  imagination  in  perverting  the 
percepii6n8  of  the  senses,  more  partionlar- 
ly  to  that  mode  of  its  intenerence  in 
which  the  visual  impression  of  an  object 
is  oflen  dbtorted  into  the  semblance  cf 
some  already  established  mental  ima^ 
until  it  may  be  said,  the  mind  it  is  which 
sees^  while  the  eye  only  supguU.  This 
tendency  to  illusion  is  notoriously  strong 
in  all  observers  of  ardent  imaginative 
temperaments.  Indeed,  the  domination 
of  the  mental  idea  over  the  sensoons  im- 
pression is  a  general  law  of  the  hnmsa 
mind,  exemplified  in  the  ease  with  which 
any  person,  child  or  si^e,  once  set  npon 
the  search,  will  find  profiles  of  animals  and 
men  in  every  passing  cloud,  or  sUU  more 
strikingly  in  the  lamentable  credulity  of 
multitudes  of  otherwise  sober-minded 
men  and  women  who  of  late  have  lAotystt 
they  saw  every  conceivable  imposnbifatjj 
dignifying  the  self-deception  1^ 
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and  calling  it  Clairvoyance  or  Spirit-rap- 
pinq:,  as  it*  thus  entitling  it  would  make  it 
rational.  So  treacherous,  as  well  as  so 
common,  is  the  operation  of  this  law,  that 
I  confess  I  had  ray  misgivings  lest,  in 
Bearchinjjc  amons:  the  beds  of  flints  broken 
into  all  imaginable  shapes,  explorers  wilh 
their  attention  focused  to  one  class  of 
objects,  and  blind  to  every  other  class, 
miirht  have  been  misled  into  collecting:, 
as  the  products  of  human  art,  what  only 
bore  to  such  a  more  or  less  near  like- 
ness. 

Alive  to  this  liability  of  the  mind,  when 
preoccupied  with  certain  images,  to  find 
tlieir  counterparts  in  nature,  and  to  look 
for  and  find  types,  by  neglecting  the  tran- 
sitional or  aberrant  forms  which  fill  the 
intervals  between  these,  and  tend  to  dis- 
pel its  preconceptions,  a  careful  investiga- 
tor will  entertain  a  philosophical  distrust  of 
the  distinctions  between  objects  as  they  are 
represented  in  classified  collections  or  mu- 
seums, until  he  assures  himself,  by  a  study 
of  the  field  from  whence  the  objects  have 
been  drawn,  that  intermediate  shapes  and 
structures  Incompatible  with  the  grouping 
adopted,  do  not  exist.  This  is  the  test 
to  which  the  truth-loving  student  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  worked  flints  should 
subject  the  phenomena.  Let  him  ac- 
quaint himself  familiarly  with  the  several 
forms  and  aspects  of  the  stone  implements 
in  the  only  full  collection  extant,  that  of 
M.  do  Perthes,  until  he  is  confident  he 
can  recognize  any  type  of  them  amid  tlie 
promiscuous  heaps  of  the  newly-dug  flint 
rubble  in  the  quarries,  and  let  him  then 
repair  to  as  many  of  these  quarries  of 
Al>beville  and  Amiens,  whence  the  im- 
plements were  taken,  as  he  can  visit,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  objects,  natural 
and  artiKcial,  where  no  distrusts  can  dis- 
turb him  about  the  tendencies  of  the 
mind  unconsciously  to  garble  the  evi- 
dence, let  him  search  for  fragments  in 
every  stage  intermediate  between  the 
worked  specimens  and  the  native  unbrok- 
en nodules,  but  especially  those  which 
simulate  most  nearly  the  types  recogniz- 
ed as  human  workmanship.  I  predict 
from  personal  experience  that  he  will  be- 
come after  this — the  only  fair  mode  of 
sitting  the  physical  statistics  of  the  case — 
entirely  reiissured  as  to  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  of  frag- 
ments. His  now  awakened  eye  will  have 
convinced  him  that,  while  the  accidental- 
ly or  physically  fractured  flakes  and  splin- 
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ters  are  indefinitely  multifariops  in  pat- 
tern, size,  and  mode  of  chipping,  and  the 
artificially  or  designedly  fashioned  speci- 
mens of  the  museum  are  of  a  few  specific 
types  and  of  one  unvarying  style  of  frac- 
ture, there  is  between  the  two  classes  a 
distinction  of  kindj  not  of  degree,  each 
class  possessing  an  unmistakable  physiog- 
nomy or  fdcies  of  its  own  —  one  the  as- 
pect of  accident,  the  other  the  expression 
of  intention  or  iteration  of  purpose. 

This  generic  cliaracter  of  the  wrought 
flints,  whatever  their  specific  pattern,  may 
be  best  desciibed  as  consisting  in  a  cer- 
tain unity  of  feature  in  the  splintering  by 
wliich  the  original  nodule  or  fragment 
was  reduced  to  the  pattern  we  behold. 
If  the  specimen  belong  to  that  very  com- 
mon type  which  rudely  resembles  in  form 
a  spindle  root,  or  rather  a  much  elongated 
pear,  the  flat  conchoidal  surfaces  left  by 
the  successive  flaking  down  of  the  mass 
are  all  manifestly  so  directed  as  to  result 
in  a  single  blunt  point,  and  in  a  rudely 
hemispherical  end  for  the  hand  to  grasp. 
If,  again,  the  specimen  appertains  to  the 
group  called  Hatdiets  by  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  —  the  normal  shape  of  which  is 
very  nearly  the  solid  which  would  be  in 
closed  by  tlie  bowls  of  two  equal  and 
large  table-spoons  united  at  their  margins 
— the  chippings  by  which  the  lump  has 
been  trimmed  down  to  this  pattern  con- 
cur, with  remarkable  accord,  in  produc- 
ing an  edge  round  the  implement,  which 
is  generally  beautifully  straiglit  when  the 
specimen  is  looked  at  edgewise,  but  ser- 
rated, by  the  alternation  of  the  chipping, 
into  a  very  cflicient  saw.  These  have  al- 
most invariably  a  sharply  oval  and  a 
bluntly  oval  end,  as  our  resembling  it  to 
the  bowl  of  a  spoon  when  viewed  flatwise 
intimates.  One  of  the  plainest  indications 
of  their  having  been  fashioned  by  man,  is 
their  beautiful  oval  symmetry  of  outline  ; 
another  is  the  balance  of  their  two  sides, 
or  what  a  zoologist  would  call  their  bilat- 
eral symmetry.  Surely  it  is  not  an  ad- 
missible supposition  that  native  nodules 
of  flint,  which,  let  it  be  remarked,  do  not 
aflect  a  regular  elliptical  contour,  could, 
to  the  number  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, in  a  single  gravel  bank,  acquire  by 
mere  mechanical  abrasion  or  collision  a 
shape  so  symmetrical,  yet  so  out  of  that 
spherical  pattern  whicli  promiscuous  rub- 
bmg  or  splintering  invariably  tends  to 
approach  in  a  homogeneous  substance 
like  flint. 

34 
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/>.)rt»  the  mere  association  in  the  same 
dep'tsit  of  the  flint-implements  and  the 
hones  of  extinct  quadrupeds^  prove  that 
the  artificers  of  the  flint-tools^  and  the  ani- 
vials^  coexisted  in  time  f 

Assuiaiiig  it  to  be  demonstrable  that 
the  flint  implements  have  been  sliaped  by 
human  hands,  tlie  interesting  question  im- 
mediately arises,  how  long  ago  lived  the 
men  who  fashioned  them,  and  who  have 
\q\\  behind  them  no  other  as  yet  discover- 
ed traces  of  even  their  existence?  As  these 
antediluvian  relics  are  miassociated  with 
the  faintest  clew  to  historic  human  time,  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  assign  to  them  a 
definite  epoch  in  the  scale  of  centuries. 
Geology  is  our  sole  guide  to  their  age,  and 
its  chronology,  be  it  remembered,  does  not 
in  the  present  state  of  the  science  concern 
itself  with  measurable  periods  or  positive 
dates,  but  only  with  relative  ones ;  not  with 
the  duration  of  conditions  and  events  in 
time,  but  rather  with  the  order'm  which  they 
have  occurred.  Even  thus  restricted,  the 
inquiry,  how  long  ago  ?  in  the  sense,  not 
of  how  many  years,  or  other  fixed  cycles, 
but  in  the  sense  of  where  in  the  ascertaui- 
cd  succession  of  events  lived  that  prime- 
val race  of  men,  is  still  replete  with  an  en- 
ticing interest.  Let  ns  then  give  our 
attention  to  the  geological  aspects  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  worked 
flints,  and  learn  what  answers,  in  terms  of 
relutire  time^  we  can  extort  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  these,  and  whether  to  the 
question  of  their  ante-dating  historic  time, 
or  the  reported  age  of  mankind,  they  can 
answer  us  at  all.  But  before  approach- 
ing this,  the  main  pohit  of  my  communi- 
cation, it  is  needful  to  consider  an  objec- 
tion respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  in- 
troduction or  imbedding  of  the  "  imple- 
ments" within  the  stratum  containing 
them,  which  is  frequently  olfered  by  per- 
sons uninitiated  in  uje()lo«i:v,  and  who  have 
not  examined  the  diluvium  and  superficial 
gravels.  They  skeptically  ask,  may  not 
the  '*  wrought  flints"  belong  to  historic 
times,  and  have  insinuated  themselves 
downwards  from  the  soil  into  the  stra- 
tum which  now  entombs  them,  by  mere 
force  of  hicessantly  acting  gravity,  either 
through  chinks  in  the  over-restuig  deposits, 
or  between  their  fragments  and  particles  ? 
Pri'posterous  as  this  question  seems  to  the 
geologist  or  to  the  practical  excavator  of 
the  subsoil,  it  is  so  often  and  so  constant- 
ly advanced,  that  it  demands  an  answer ; 
and  our  reply  is,  that  a  few  minutes*  in- 


spection of  the  beds  containing  and  over- 
lying the  flint-implements  of  the  Somme, 
will  assure  any  observer  that  they  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  imagined  crevioesi 
and  arc  moreover  altogether  too  compact 
and  immovable  to  admit  of  any  such  in* 
sin  nation  or  percolation  of  sur&ce  objectii 
The  gravel  is  indeed  so  firm  that  a  Hv$ 
mole,  with  all  his  admirable  appliances  for 
burrowing,  could  not  possibly  enter  it; 
so  firmly  imbedded  that  the  workmen 
use  heavy  iron  picks  to  disintegrate  the 
half-cemented  materials. 

Entering  now  on  the  question  of  the  re- 
lative antiquity  of  these  so-called  antedi- 
Invian  flint-implements,  let  us  first  diaoaai 
their  original  coexistence  with  the  ezdnet 
mammals,  amid  whose  bones  they  lie. 
Did  the  race  of  savage  men  who  made 
these  rude  flint  hatchets  roam  the  same 
forests,  bathe  in  the  same  waters,  and 
breathe  the  same  air  with  the  extinct 
mammoth  or  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, bos,  horse,  and  other  primeval 
quadrupeds  whoso  fossilized  t«etb  and 
bones  are  held  by  geologists  to  have  been 
entombed  as  long  ago  as  the  last  great 
revolution  of  the  surface,  which  over- 
s])read  it  with  the  diluvium  or  drifk ;  or 
did  the  men,  notwithstanding  the  associa- 
tion of  the  "  flints"  and  bones,  live  after 
the  extinction  of  those  large  raoes,  ten- 
ants of  the  same  region  with  an  altered 
surface,  until  th^i/j  t)ie  men,  in  their  tnm 
were  overtaken  by  an  inundation,  or  a  di- 
luvium that  obliterated  that  snrfaoe,  and 
buried  its  most  enduring  objects  within 
the  stratum  on  which  Uicy  rested?  It 
was  mainly  with  a  view  to  interpret  ibr 
myself  whatever  might  relate  to  this  qnes- 
tioii,  that  I  recently  examined  all  the  mors 
noted  localities  of  the  flint-implements  on 
the  Somme,  and  I  therefore  solicit  the 
reader\s  patient  attention  to  the  geolog- 
ical facts  which  I  there  observed,  and 
which  I  have  outlined  in  the  early  part  of 
this  pa])er. 

As  tlie  imputed  great  antiquity  of  the 
race  of  men  indi9ated  by  the  stone  batole 
ets,  rests  not  only  upon  the  proved  anti- 
quity of  the  organic  remains  imbedded 
along  with  these  implements,  bat  upon 
the  determination  that  the  animala  de^ 
noted  by  the  fossils,  and  the  men  of  the 
wrought  flints,  were  cotemporariea,  it  Is 
clearly  necessary  to  establish  both  of  these 
])oints  with  all  the  precision  of  Mdenttte 
demonstration.  At  the  very  outset  of 
the  investigation  we  encounter  the  latter 
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of  these  inquiries.  We  must,  therefore, 
before  proceeding  further,  interrogate 
closely  all  the  geological  phenomena 
which  promise  a  reply  to  it. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  in  the 
account  already  given  of  the  deposit  in- 
closinir  the  worked  flints  and  tile  bones, 
that  the  materials  are  described  as  pre- 
senting all  the  signs  of  having  been  irregu- 
larly strewn  and  rudely  deposited —'- in- 
deed, all  the  usually  admitted  indications 
oi'  turbulent  diluvial  ax^tion.  The  upper 
beds  of  tl:e  chalk  formation  on  which  they 
rest  have  been  torn  up  and  broken  into  a 
frngmentary  mass  or  rubble,  a  mixture  of 
rolled  lumps  of  chalk  and  unabraded  no- 
dules of  chalk  flint.  The  surface  of  the 
chalk  is  uneven,  with  shallow  troughs  and 
basins  hollowed  in  it,  as  by  a  passing 
erosive  flood,  moving  with  a  strong  eddy- 
ing current.  The  diluvial  dej)osit  itself 
consists  of  coarse  and  fine  gravel  and 
sand,  rolled  flints,  and  sub-angular  frag- 
ments of  all  sizes  compatible  with  the  ma- 
terial, and  in  well-laminated  parallel  beds, 
not  sorted^  as  it  inevitably  would  be  had 
the  watery  current  been  a  steady  or  equa- 
ble one  of  moderate  force  and  prolonged 
duration,  but  promiscuously  intermixed, 
in  imperfectly  discernible,  short,  tapering, 
and  abruptly  truncated  oblique  layers, 
dipping  and  abutting  at  high  angles 
among  themselves,  and  inclining  towards 
nearly  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and 
at  angles  as  steep  to  the  horizon  as  thirty 
or  even  forty  degrees  —  features  all  of 
them  plainly  implying  a  violent  and  tran- 
sient surge.  As  if  to  oflfer  us  still  more 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  energy  of  the 
transporting  current,  this  wildly-tossed 
gravel  contains  scattered  boulders,  or 
masses  of  a  ponderous  compact  sandstone, 
supposed  to  be  of  Eocene  age,  of  dimen- 
sions varying  from  a  foot  in  diameter  to  a 
Bupei-ficics  of  three  feet  breadth  with  the 
same  thickness,  the  larger  ones  weighing 
about  half  a  ton.  These  blocks  of  sand- 
stone are,  moreover,  all  more  or  less 
abraded  and  rounded  at  their  edges  and 
corners,  evincing  how  roughly  they  have 
been  bouldered.  In  these  conditions  they 
are  immerous  around  Amiens,  especially 
at  St.  Acheul,  St.  Roque,  and  Montier. 
Tiic  upper  surface  of  the  gravel  is  still 
more  undulating  than  the  lower,  even  to 
the  extent  of  exposing  in  profile  some 
singularly  sharp  grooves  and  ridges ;  and 
what  is  of  especial  significance,  the  rude 
la}  ers  within  the  deposit  follow  imperfect- 1 


ly  these  undulations  of  the  upper  bound- 
aiy.  To  all  these  marks  of  diluvial  action 
must  be  added  those  presented  by  the 
fossil  bones  and  teeth,  and  by  the  flint-im- 
plements, very  few  of  which  latter  are 
destitute  of  traces,  more  or  less  obvious, 
of  attrition  with  the  gravel,  while  many 
of  them  have  been  observed  by  M.  de 
Perthes  to  be  so  much  rubbed  do^\^l  as 
to  retain  but  faintly  the  features  of  works 
of  human  art. 

The  argument  which  we  would  erect 
upon  all  these  manifest  indications  of  tur- 
bulent action  in  the  waters  which  left  this 
very  promiscuous  deposit,  is,  that  by 
pointing  to  an  agency  —  an  incursion,  we 
mean,  of  the  by  no  means  distant  ocean — 
perfectly  capable  of  invading  the  diy  land 
within  historic  time,  and  mixing  up  its 
more  recent  surface- objects  with  previous- 
ly buried  relics  of  an  earlier  or  pre-historio 
epoch,  we  are  debarred  from  assuming 
that  the  two  classes  of  monument  were 
coeval,  and  that  from  the  imputed  age  of 
the  one  we  can  infer  the  antiquity  of  the 
other.  This  is  what  those  do  who  view 
all  the  surface  drifts  as  but  one  formation, 
pointing  to  but  one  date,  calling  it  the 
diluvium.  We  pray  the  reader  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  far  from  our  meaning  here, 
that  we  can  disprove  the  contemporaneous- 
ness of  the  flint-shaping  men  and  the  great 
antediluvian  quadrupeds.  We  only  a.ssert 
—  but  assert  confidently  —  that  the  phe- 
nomena utterly  fail  to  prove  it.  The  bur- 
den of  the  case  is  with  those  who,  treat- 
ing the  diluvium  as  one  and  indivisible  in 
mode  of  formation  and  in  date,  accept  the 
mere  fact  of  present  association  in  it  as 
evidence  of  coexistence  in  time.  If,  there- 
fore, it  can  be  shown  on  an  interpretation 
of  the  geology,  in  accordance  with  sound 
physical  principles,  that  a  re-dressing  of 
the  deposit  may  have  taken  place,  the 
verdict  must  be  that  this  coexistence  in 
time  is  not  established^  and  the  antedilu- 
vian antiquity  of  man  must  be  cast  out  of 
the  high  court  of  science  with  a  verdict 
of  Not  Proven, 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  flint-imple- 
ments exhibit,  in  many  instances,  all  the 
marks  of  a  rubbing  down  of  their  artificial 
surfaces  by  attrition  with  the  gravel  in 
which  they  lie ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  converse  of  this  relation  of  the 
surfaces  left  by  nature  and  art  is  to  be 
witnessed  in  not  a  few  specimens,  the 
pebbles  or  fragments  of  the  native  flint 
nodules  having  manifestly  been  rolled  and 
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abraded  before  they  wore  dressed  into 
shape  by  the  human  hand.  In  the  former 
case  tlie  artificial  chipping  underlies  the 
natural  smoothing,  hi  the  latter  it  overlies 
it.  Now,  the  occurrence  of  this  latter  con- 
dition, long  ago  noticed  by  JM.  do  Perthes, 
and  lately  remarked  upon  by  J.  W. 
Flower,  Esq.,  (in  his  interesting  commu- 
nication to  the  Geolosfical  Society  of  Lon- 
don,  in  June,  1859,)  certainly  justifies,  to 
some  extent,  the  induction  arrived  at 
above,  of  tlie  possibility  —  to  use  no 
stronger  term  —  of  the  human  work  bav- 
in «r  been  buried  lonji:  after  the  entomb- 
ment  of  the  bones  of  the  lost  pachyderms 
and  other  animals.  We  say  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the 
tlint-gravol  may  have  become  water-worn 
and  rounded  by  more  thjni  one  translation 
of  waters  over  it,  during  the  tertiary 
ages,  before  t!)e  last  great  disturbance  or 
disturbances  of  the  sea,  which  covered 
the  surface  so  widely  with  diluvium,  and 
exterminated  bo  many  of  the  larger  mam- 
malia. 

What  is  the  antiquity  of  the  inamnia- 
lian  bones  with  ichich  the  flint- implements 
are  associated  ? 

Admittins:  that,  bv  an  exhaustive  sur- 
vcy  or  analysis  of  all  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  flint-im])lements  and  the 
mammalian  remains  of  the  diluvium,  (so- 
called,)  we  can  establish  their  contempo- 
raneousness, another  demonstration  is  still 
needed  — that  of  the  arje  of  the  bones  or 
diluvium  inclosing  them — ^before  the  geo- 
logical determination  of  the  synchronism 
of  the  relics  of  the  antediluvian  men  and 
the  extinct  mammals,  can  possess  any 
liigh  archaeological  importance.  The  pro- 
blem we  are  aiming  to  settle  is  that  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race;  this,  in  the 
present  investigation,  is  assumed  to  be  in- 
dicated by  that  of  the  diluvium,  which 
has  its  date  recorded  by  th^e  bones  which 
it  entombs.  But  how  do  these  orcjanic 
remains  denote  a  si)ecial  antiquity?  A 
relative  epoch  in  the  geological  scale  of 
time  —  in  the  succession  of  terrestrial 
events  —  they  do  denote,  but  a  detinite 
date  among  the  exactly  measured  and 
counted  cycles  of  astronomical  time  is  not 
even  vaguely  imi)lied  by  them.  Historic, 
or  human  time,  has  its  starting-point  or 
zero  in  the  present ;  but  a  gulf  of  unknown 
span,  not  even  dimly  seen  across,  divides 
it  wholly,  so  far  at  least  as  either  the  flint- 
implements  or  mammals  of  the  diluvium 
can  bridge  it,   from  the  geologic    ages 


which  went  before.  These  ages,  cat  ofE^ 
at  their  termination,  from  even  the  tmdi- 
tions  of  mankind,  and  as  yet  undefined  in 
their  commencement,  float  loose  or  insu- 
lated, as  it  were,  in  the  unbounded  eter- 
nity of  the  past ;  and,  as  every  effurt 
hitherto  %uade  by  the  most  sasacions 
geologists  and  archieologistj»  to  link  on 
any  pnrt  of  them  with  modern  time  has 
ultimately  failed,  so,  equally  abortive  have 
proved  all  attempts  to  measure  the  peri- 
ods of  the  earlier  by  the  cycles  of  the 
later.  Indeed,  dynamic  geology  is  in  its 
infancy.  In  other  word5^  so  inadequatelT 
su])])lied  is  this  branch  of  the  science  with 
the  data  requisite  for  measuring  the  relief 
of  progress  of  the  changes,  to  record 
which  is  its  special  province,  that  judi- 
cious geologists  deem  it  at  present  im- 
])racticable  to  translate  the  events  of  the 
one  scale  into  the  time  of  the  other. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  wrought  flints 
are  truly  cotemporary  with  the  animals 
whose  bones  lie  side  by  side  with  them, 
and  that  the  deposit  embeddincr  both  is 
the  general  diluvium  or  mammalian  drift; 
do  these  facts,  of  themselves,  determine 
the  flints  to  have  been  fashioned  in  an  age 
])receding  the  usually  assigned  date  of  the 
birth  of  man  ?  Logically  it  must  be  con- 
ceded they  do  not ;  for,  independent  of 
the  absence  or  presence  of  these  or  other 
vestiges  of  man  in  the  diluvium,  iU  anti- 
quity or  relation  to  historic  time  is  obvi- 
ously not  :iscertainable.'  Apart  from 
human  relics  in,  or  over,  or  under,  the 
drill,  how  can  we  link  it  on  to  human 
time  at  all  ?  Before  the  discovciy  of  the 
flint-implements  in  this  superficial  forma- 
tion, or  so  long  as  the  traces  of  man  were 
known  only  in  deposits  Uiter  than  the  ^a- 
vium,  it  was  deemed  to  belong  to  on  age 
antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man,  and 
had,  therefore,  a  relatively  high  antiqoitj 
assigned  to  it ;  but  now,  granting  that 
relics  of  men  have  been  authenticated  as 
buried  in  it,  is  it  sound  reasoning,  we 
would  ask,  to  infer  for  these  relics  the 
very  antiquity  which  was  only  attribntie 
ble  to  the  diluvium  because  it  was  be- 
lieved destitute  of  all  sudi  human  ves- 
tiges? The  diluvium  of  geologists  haS| 
since  the  days  of  the  illustrious  Cavier, 
been  always  looked  upon  as  something 
very  ancient,  simply  because  he  and  his 
successors,  finding  it  replete  with  the  re^ 
mains  of  huge  land  mammals  no  longer 
living,  never  succeeded  in  detecting  in  ik 
a  solitary  bono  or  toothof  a  haman  beings 
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nor,  indeed,  any  thing  indicative  of  man's 
existence  ;  but  now  that  things  indicative 
of  man  have  been  found,  it  is  surely  illogi- 
cal, and  a  begging  of  the  very  question 
itself,  to  impute  an  age  incompatible  with 
the  fact  of  his  then  existing. 

As  matters  now  stand,  is  it  not  as 
rational  to  infer  the  relative  recency  of 
the  extinct  Eleplias  prhnigenius  and  the 
other  mammals  of  the  diluvium,  from  the 
coexistence  of  the  works  of  men  with 
them,  on  the  ground  that  the  human  is  a 
livins:  and  modern  race,  as  it  is  to  deduce 
the  antiquity  of  man  from  the  once  erro- 
neously assumed  greater  age  of  those  ani- 
mals ?  I  would  repeat,  then,  that  a 
specially  remote  age  is  not  attributable  to 
the  flint-carving  men  of  the  diluvium, 
simply  because  U  is  the  diluvium  or  mam- 
moth embedding  gravel  which  contains 
them.  If  their  association  with  these  ex- 
tinct mammals  does  intimate  a  long  pre- 
historic antiquity,  the  evidences  of  this 
are  to  be  souu:ht  in  some  of  the  other  at- 
tendant  phenomena. 

Let  us  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  indi- 
cations of  a  great  antiquity  in  the  dilu- 
vium, from  the  nature  of  its  organic  re- 
mains. 

Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  the  discus- 
sion, it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  that 
the  fabricators  of  4he  flint-weaj)ona  or 
tools  actually  shared  the  soil  with  the 
gigantic  extinct  pachyderms  and  rumi- 
nants in  the  ages  terinhiated  by  the  strew- 
ing of  I  he  diluvium,  the  interpretation  of 
the  antiquity  of  that  penod  from  the  af- 
finities of  those  now  lost  races  becomes  a 
point  of  the  highest  interest.  What,  then, 
do  the  structures  and  relationships  of 
those  antediluvian  animals,  as  they  have 
been  styled,  imply?  Though  all  of  them 
of  extinct  species^  their  generic  relation- 
ships assuredly  betoken  conditions  in  the 
physical  geography  and  climate  of  the 
region  widely  dissimilar  from  those  now 
prevailing.  The  rhinoceros  and  hippo- 
potamfcs  denote  a  winter  temperature  in 
the  air  and  waters,  strikipjgly  in  contrast 
with  that  wliicli  now  obtains  in  Northern 
France,  or  indeed  any  where  in  its  lati- 
tude upon  the  globe ;  nor  do  the  other 
genera,  the  elephant,  horse,  bos,  and  cer- 
vus,  contradict  their  testimony.  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  proved  ^see  Lyell's 
FrincinL  s  of  Geology)  that  this  very  ele- 
phant, the  Siberian  Mammoth,  frequent- 
ed colder  latitudes  than  even  Northern 
France,  and  was  clad  in  fur  as  if  to  fit  it 


to  withstand  a  more  frigid  climate  than 
any  into  which  its  congeners,  the  Asiatic 
or  African  elephant,  ever  enters  in  the 
wild  state ;  and  I  am  also  awake  to  the 
wisdom  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  objection  to 
our  assuming  that  a  particular  extinct 
species  must  have  been  suited  to  climatal- 
conditions  similar  to  those  with  which 
living  species  of  the  same  genus  are  now 
in  harmonious  adjustment.  Neverthe- 
less, climate  —  signifying  thereby  more 
than  mere  tempei-ature  —  is  confessedly  a 
most  potent  element  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animal  types,  more  particu- 
larly the  higher  ones,  as  exemplified  in 
the  range  of  the  Simiadse  or  Monkeys, 
and  even  in  that  of  the  living  pachyder- 
mata  themselves. 

But  apart  from  any  question  of  mere 
climate,  the  chief  significance  of  a  lost 
group  of  animals  so  marked  in  their  cha- 
racters and  habitudes  as  those  of  the  dilu- 
vium, is  in  its  pointing  to  features  of  phy- 
sical geography  now  obliterated  from  the 
region  they  occupied.  It  is  this  consider- 
ation, and  this  principally,  which,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  implies  antiquity,  in  inti- 
mating extensive  and  thorough  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  the  dry  lands  and 
waters,  the  dominant  winds,  the  vegeta- 
tion, and  indeed  in  all  the  physical  condi- 
tions upon  which  depend  the  whole  com. 
plex  balance  of  organic  life,  changes  which, 
unfitting  a  country  for  its  earlier  denizens, 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  adapt  it  to  a  later 
fauna. 

The  real  question,  then,  suggested  by 
the  organic  remains,  is  this :  they  imply 
a  former  physical  geography,  unlike  that 
now  distinctive  of  the  region  where  they 
occur,  but  to  what  extent  unlike,  science 
does  not  instruct  as.  What  lapse  of  ages 
has  it  demanded  to  convert  this  wide 
tract  of  the  globe's  surface  from  the  one 
condition  to  the  other ;  to  modify  it  from  a 
state  especially  suited  to  those  extinct 
antediluvian  races,  into  this  which  we  now 
behold,  where  we  think  they  can  not 
naturally  subsist?  Vague,  most  vague, 
is  the  reply  which  Geology,  taking  counsel 
of  its  associate  sciences.  Zoology  and  Phy- 
sical Geography,  can  pretend  to  offer  to 
this  simple  query.  For  any  thing  approach- 
ing a  definite  answer,  thje  data  are  alto- 
gether too  indeterminate.  As  in  every 
other  attempt  to  interrogate  Geology  upon 
the  subject  of  Time,  her  response  is  Sybil- 
line.  She  has  two  class  of  votaries,  one 
entitled  the   Uhi/ormiCarian  school,  or 
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Quietists^  who,  interpreting  the  past 
changes  in  the  earth's  surfjuso  by  the  natu- 
ral forces,  especially  the  gentler  ones,  now 
in  operation,  overlook  the  more  energetic 
and  promptly  acting  ones ;  an<l  another, 
the  school  of  the  Oatastrojyhists^  perhaps 
more  fitly  defined  the  Paroxyamists^  who, 
blind  in  tlie  opposite  eye,  see  only  the 
most  vehement  enersries  of  nature — ^thc 
earthquake  and  the  inundation — and  take 
no  account  of  the  softer  but  unceasingly 
efficient  agencies  which  gradually  depress 
or  lift  the  land,  or  silently  erode  and  re- 
construct it.  By  each  of  these,'  her  an- 
swers as  to  Time  are  differently  interpret- 
ed: the  Quietist  translates  them  in  terms 
of  gentle  change,  involving  enormous 
time ;  whilst  the  Paroxysmist  reads  in 
them  expressions  of  violent  and  sudden 
mutations,  only  compatible  with  altogether 
briefer  periods.  To  recall  a  simile  already 
employed,  the  judges  who  pronounced  a 
judgment  of  Not  Proven  on  a  ])reviously 
tried  part  of  this  case — the  question  of  con- 
temporaneousness of  the  iiint-implements 
and  the  bones  found  with  them — now,  upon 
the  present  count,  reply  that  the  Bench  is 
not  of  one  mind,  but  is  equally  divided. 

To  take  a  parallel  from  the  history  of 
an  older  science — the  more  numerically 
exact  branch  of  knowledge.  Chemistry — 
the  analysis  of  geological  time  niay  be 
said  to  bo  only  as  yet  in  the  qualitative 
stage,  or  that  of  classification,  and  not  to 
have  even  entered  the  second,  or  quantita- 
tive period,  or  that  of  precise  measurement. 

These  views  bear  particularly  on  the 
inquiry,  How  far  can  we  Infer  a  great  an- 
tiq'dty  to  theme  earliest  records  of  man- 
kind from  the  nature  of  the  containing 
and  overlying  sedifnentary  deposits  f  To 
this,  the  last  of  the  queries  I  have  assumed 
the  reader  to  pro2)ose,  let  me  now  briefly 
ask  his  attention. 

We  are  now  on  mentfil  ground  alto- 
gether independent,  it  will  be  observed, 
of  any  decisions  relating  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding and  only  partially  answered  ques- 
tions ;  for  it  matters  not  how  the  prob- 
lem of  the  contemporaneousness  of  the 
worked  flints  and  the  antediluvian  mam- 
mals may  bo  settled,  nor,  again,  how  pro- 
lonjjed  or  how  brief  an  interval  of  time 
wo  must  assign  to  the  changes  of  physical 
gcogi'iiphy  revealed  by  the  changes  in  the 
mammalian  associates  of  man,  if  we  can 
infer  the  antiquity  of  the  hand- wrought 
flints  from  the  characters  of  the  deposits 
Th-ich  ovcrlio  thorn.     If  the  patient  read- 


er will  turn  back  to  the  descriptioiM  I 
have  given  of  these  depositfl,  and,  while 
reviewing  their  composition,  wiU  also 
revert  to  the  reflections  indulged  in 
while  upon  the  topic  of  geological  time, 
and  the  rival  interpretations  of  plienomenm 
in  respect  to  the  rate  of  progress  of  form- 
ations, he  will  be  sufliciently  prepared, 
not  only  as  to  the  facts,  but  as  to  the 
modes  of  reading  them,  to  go  along  vith 
me  in  cautiously  discussing  this  the  ob- 
scurest portion  of  the  whole  sabject. 

Thus  premonished,  let  the  reader  ina- 
gine  himself  standing  with  me  in  the 
gravel-pits  of  some  locality  where  the  de- 
posits exhibit  their  average  thickness  and 
fullest  complexity.  We  will  assume  the 
place  to  be  St.  x\cheul,  near  Amiens,  and 
let  us,  as  wo  survey  each  of  the  beds  in 
ascending  succession,  turn  alternately  to 
our  two  geological  interpretei's,  the  Qiuet- 
ist  and  the  Paroxysmist,  both  eqnally  en- 
titled to  our  respectful  attention  to  their 
different  readings  of  the  phenomena..  To 
our  interrogations  concerning  the  relative 
slowness  or  specdincss  of  the  accumulation 
of  the  materials  forming  the  lower  or 
bone-andhatchet-containing  stratnm,  the 
Quietist  or  Uniformitarian  geologist  will 
probably  answer,  that  it  must  have  oocu- 
pied  a  long  period — how  long,  in  terms  of 
historic  time,  he  wilUnot  venture  to  say; 
and  in  support  of  his  opinion,  he  mil 
point  to  its  thickness,  nowhere  less  than 
eight  or  ten  foet,  in  some  spots  sixteen  or 
seventeen  feet — to  the  rolled  or  water- 
worn  aspect  of  the  gravel  itseli^  implying 
a  prolonged  attrition  in  some  eatuary-tida 
or  river-current — and  to  the  indisUnetfj 
stratified  structure  of  the  whole  mas% 
which  here  and  there  exhibits  oven  a  tlun 
short  layer  of  sand. 

The  Paroxysmist,  giving  Am  inteipreta- 
tion,  answers,  that  tnere  thickneaa,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  rate  orvelocitjof 
accumulation,  or,  in  other  worda,  the  en- 
ergy of  the  collecting  agent^  is  of  almoifc 
no  significance  as  respects  the  time  it  haa 
taken  a  particular  deposit  to  form ;  that  a 
bed  of  angular  fragmentary  matter  viD 
acquire  as  much  of  the  rolled  or  watov 
worn  a])pearance  by  a  brief  expoanro-Ui 
severe  rubbing  at  a  high  velocity  and  vo- 
der a  heavy  pressure  of  deep  wat»  aad 
of  the  superincumbent  parts  of  the 
itself,  as  by  very  prolonged  but  fiir 
tier  friction  producible  oy  tidea  or 
ning  streams;  and  that  the  a||Mifl#i 
structure,  especially  when  it  i4  0f  Ihiaajb; 
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liquo,  irregular,  and  unconformable  cha- 
racter, is  more  characteristic  of  a  rapidly- 
acting,  tumultuous  inundation,  than  of 
long-operating,  more  softly-moving  wa- 
ters. To  lend  validity  to  hi:j  own  reading 
of  this  part  of  the  record,  he  reminds  us 
of  the  occasional  blocks  of  sandstone  of 
one,  two,  or  three  feet  diameter  found 
low  in  tlie  deposit,  or  on  the  usual  hori- 
zon of  the  flint-implements  and  fossil 
bones,  and  bids  us  reflect  that  they,  at 
least,  could  not  have  been  conveyed  to 
wiierc  we  see  them  by  any  known  force 
of  water  short  of  that  which  it  denves 
from  the  vehement  internal  heavings  of 
the  earth's  crust.  If  the  possibility  is  sug- 
gested of  their  having  been  transferred 
hither  by  the  floating  power  of  ice,  ho  di 
rects  our  regard  triumphantly  to  the 
bones  of  rliinoceros,  elephant,  and  hip- 
popotamus, with  which  the  boulders  are 
associated,  as  testifying  to  probably  a 
warmer,  certainly  not  a  colder,  climate 
than  that  now  prevailing  in  France,  where 
no  such  process  takes  place.  He  further 
asks  our  attention  to  the  obvious  marks 
presented  by  these  blocks,  of  their  having 
been  roughly  bouldered  in  contact  with 
materials  capable  of  extensively  rubbing 
down  all  their  corners,  edges,  and  original 
surfaces ;  and,  ever  ready  for  a  skirmish 
in  support  of  his  ideas,  he  throws  down 
the  gage  of  battle  by  demanding  defiantly 
of  the  Quictist,  by  what  processes  of  slow 
deposition,  erosion,  and  elevation,  he  pro- 
poses to  explain  not  only  these  pheno- 
mena, but  the  fact  that  the  deposit  is 
spread  broadcast  over  all  the  valley  of 
the  Sonime,  from  beneath  the  peaty  mea- 
dows which  bound  the  river,  up  the  gen- 
tly ascending  slopes  of  this  wide  shallow 
trench  in  the  land,  to  the  summits  of  the 
plateaus  which  determine  the  existing 
drainage,  distributed  difl'usedly,  too,  and 
not  in  terraces,  such  as  might  denote  oscil- 
lations in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  length  of 
time  occupied  in  its  formation  by  the  next 
6t  ratuni — the  bed  of  white  and  brown  sand, 
from  seven  to  ten  feet  thick,  lying  imme- 
diately on  the  gravel — the  advocate  of 
gradual  changes  will  respond,  that  assur- 
edly here,  at  least,  we  witness  the  indica- 
tions of  a  quiet  and  greatly  protracted 
eriod.  He  will  exclaim  exultingly:  Bo- 
old  this  very  regular  lamination,  this 
firmness  and  evenness,  and,  for  a  portion 
of  the  bed,  this  water-worn  smoothness  of 
the  granules ;  and  take  note  especially  of 
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the  delicacy  of  these  numerous  small,  fra- 
gile, fresh-water  shells,  identical  in  species 
with  some  of  the  molluscs  now  inhabiting 
the  region.  What  stronger  proof  could 
be  required  that  an  ancient  river  or  long 
lake  tilled  the  broad  valley  of  the  Somme, 
if  not  after  the  entombing  of  the  fossil 
bones  and  the  hatchets,  at  least  late  in  the 
period  of  the  animals  and  men  who  owned 
them ;  and  what  more  convincing  monu- 
ment could  such  a  sheet  of  fresh  water 
have  left  behind  it  of  its  having  existed 
during  an  immense  lapse  of  ages? 

He  of  the  Paroxysmist  school,  contem- 
plating the  same  phenomena,  and  some 
others,  perhaps  naturally  overlooked  by 
his  friendly  opponent,  the   advocate   of 
slow  mutations,  is  willing  to  concede  the 
fresh  water,  and  consequently  some  im- 
portant changes  in  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  district  since  those  days,  but 
he  resolutely  dissents  from  the  inference 
that  the  sand  must  have  required  a  very 
long  time  to  form,  and  insists  on  calling 
our  attention  to  three  facts— fii'st,  that  a 
portion  of  the  sand  is  very  sharp  and  an- 
gular, indicating  a  rather  transient  move- 
ment ;  secondly,  that  its  lamination  is  by 
no  means  either  level  or  uniform,  but  in 
many  localities  is  disturbed,  undulating 
with  the  very  undulating  floor  of  gravel ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  trenches,  hollows, 
and  ridges  in  this  floor  or  upper  surface 
of  the  gravel,  of  themselves  nnply  that 
the  current  which  first  passed  across  it, 
that  of  course  which  overspread  it  with 
the  sand,  was  something  far  swifter  than 
a  quiet  inflow  of  silting  water — was,  in 
truth,  endowed  with  that  far  from  trivial 
velocity  which  confers  the  power  of  erod- 
ing and    plowing  up  already  settled  or 
impacted  sub-angular  matter,  and  of  carry- 
ing part  of  it  bodiljr  away.     Perhaps  he 
will  add  that  the  thickness  of  the  sand  is 
no  true  measure  of  the  time  it  has  con- 
sumed in  forming,  inasmuch  as  under  cer- 
tain easily-indicated  favorable  conditions, 
of  retardation  of  a  current  bearing  float- 
ing particles,  as  great  a  depth  of  sediment 
will  accumulate  m  a  few  years,  as  would, 
under  a  normal  state  of  things,  consume  • 
many  centuries  in  collecting.    We,  self- 
constituted  umpires  in  this  discussion,  in- 
terpose our  conviction    that  neither  of 
these  earnest  interpreters  of  nature  is  com- 
petent, in  the  present  state  of  science,  to 
pronounce  with  any  positiveness  whether 
the  formative  process  was  slow  or  rapid  ; 
for  haw  ahwh/  or  how  rapidly  a  given 
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foot  or  fatlioiii  of  silted  snnd  has  tcakcn  to 
stratify  itself,  no  geologist  of  eiiher  school 
will  voiiture  soberly  to  c;i]cu]atc,  especial- 
ly when  he  reflects  that  neither  school 
has  hitherto  succeeded  in  attaining  that 
familiarity  with  all  the  modes  of  operation 
of  that  most  marvelous  agent,  water, 
without  acquiring  which  it  is  in  vain  to 
hope  for  a  quantitative  measure  of  its 
rates  of  action,  under  apparently  the  most 
simple  conditions. 

Maintaining  our  station  at  the  gravel- 
pits,  with  our  two  "  representative  men," 
ourQuietist  and  Paroxysmist  interpreter 
of  the  gt'ology,  we  tire  at  the  prospect  of 
recc'ivifig  homewhat  similar  explanations 
to  tliosL'  just  heard,  if  we  venture  to  ask 
what  time  it  took  to  form  the  two  re- 
maining beds  in  the  bank — the  narrow 
wildly-tossed  layer  of  gravel,  and  the 
faintly-laminated  brown  sandy  clay  or 
brick-eai'th,  which  aips  the  series,  nour- 
islies  the  grass,  and  shelters  the  Roman 
gravfis.  We  therefore  terminate  our  in- 
tcM'rogations  by  demanding  of  the  cham- 
]>ion  of  each  school  his  own  explanation  of 
the  successive  physical  changes  witnessed 
by  this  region  of  the  Sonime  since  the  pe- 
riod of  the  gigantic  mammals,  that  we 
may,  by  contrasting  the  two  theoretical 
histories,  the  better  appreciate  what  Geo- 
logy has  at  present  to  say  in  relation  to 
our  leading  inquiry — the  probable  anti- 
quity of  the  primeval  race  of  men  who 
k*fl  behind  them  the  flint-implements  of 
the  diluvium. 

Tlie  Quietist,  or  student  of  nature's 
more  tranquil  moods  and  changes,  will 
probably  offer  something  like  the  follow- 
ing liistoric  sketch.  Starting  with  the 
formation  of  the  gravel,  which  contains 
the  mammalian  bones  and  flint-imple- 
ments, he  will  conceive  it  to  have  been 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  chalk  by  a 
broad  river  subject  to  inundations,  filling 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  submerging 
the  carcasses,  or  at  least  the  bones,  of  the 
animals  ])asturing  near  its  borders.  To 
explain  the  wide  distribution  laterally  of 
the  ossiferous  gravel,  and  its  altitude 
above  the  present  bed  of  the  valley,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  this 
river,  or  mass  of  fresh  water,  commenced 
its  formative  functions  at  a  higher  level, 
or  one  nearer  that  of  the  plateau  through 
which  it  now  flows — runnin<r  on  or  over 
the  upland,  and  not  below  or  within  it,  as 
it  now  does — and  that  the  drainage  has 
gradually  excavated  the  yalleys  of  the 


Somme  and  its  tributaries  to  their  present 
lower  levels,  collecting  and  strewing  on 
their  shifting  beds  and  banks  the  flints 
gravel,  with  its  embedded  bones  and  hu- 
man relics.  By  assuming  that  thb  sinking 
of  the  river-be<l  was  continnoos,  and  at- 
tended probably  by  a  continuous  rising  of 
the  level  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  and 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  long  panseSi 
or  interrupted  by  counter-movements  of 
subsidence,  we  can  account  for  the  total 
absence  of  traces  of  either  sea-margins  or 
river-terraces,  and  for  the  uniform  man- 
ner in  which  the  gravel  clothes  the  eroded 
sui-face  of  the  chalk,  and  conforms  to  all 
its  slopes.  The  cutting  out  or  trenching 
of  the  valleys  is  thus  attributed  to  a  flo- 
viatile  erosion,  demanding  an  immense 
lapse  of  time  for  its  accomplishment,  and 
not  to  an  invasion  or  successive  invasions 
of  the  sea,  carving  and  modeling  the  land 
for  the  reception  and  conveyance  of  the 
atmos23heric  waters.  The  suggestion  of 
an  antiquity  for  the  human  family  so  re- 
mote as  is  here  implied,  in  the  length  ot 
ages  required  by  the  gentle  rivers  and 
small  streams  of  north-eastern  France  to 
erode  its  whole  plain  to  the  depths  at 
which  they  now  flow,  acquires,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  fascinating  grandeur,  when, 
by  similitude  of  feature  and  geology,  we 
extend  the  hypothesis  to  the  whole  north- 
west frontier  of  the  continent,  and  assume, 
that  from  the  estuary  of  the  Seine  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  every  exter- 
nal feature  of  valley,  dale,  and  ravine — in 
short,  the  entire  entaglio  of  the  surface- 
has  been  molded  by  running  wateiii 
since  the  advent  of  the  human  race. 

Perhaps  the  geologist  of  the  school  dis- 
posed to  recognize  only  the  more  gradusl 
changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  sur- 
face, conscious  of  the  grave  difliculties 
which  beset  the  present  application  of  this 
hypothesis,  will  adopt  a  difierent  explana- 
tion, and  set  out  with  the  conception  that 
the  great  valleys  of  the  land  were  almdy 
scooped  before  the  strewing  of  the  dih- 
vium  or  ossiferous  gravel.  His  most 
natural  assumption  will  then  be  that 
the  gravel  was  deposited  in  the  bed 
and  on  the  shores  of  a  tidal  estnarj, 
frequented  by  the  makers  of  the  flint 
hatchets  and  by  the  extinct  qnadm- 
peds,  and  that  the  stratum  was  aiS\ised 
wider  and  higher  by  a  progressive  mnUntf 
of  the  land,  submerging  successively  fresE 
tracts,  till  all  the  district  now  capped  \n 
this  particular  diluvium  was  nrnrsprrsMJ 
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Ti)is  supposition  involves  a  much  less  pro- 
tracted period  than  the  preceding;  not 
more  time,  indeed,  tlian,  at  the  rate  of 
elevation  or  subsidence  of  the  earth's 
crust  at  present  in  progress  on  sundry 
coasts,  would  depress  the  district  of  the 
Somme  ])erhaps  one  hundred  feet.  Cer- 
tain indispensable  evidence,  of  like  nature 
in  both  cases,  is  wanting  to  lend  counte- 
nance to  either  of  these  hypotheses.  There 
are  no  independent  proofs,  in  the  form  of 
fluviatile  shells,  of  the  long  residence  of 
the  rivers  within  their  existing  valleys  at 
materiallv  liiLcher  levels  than  those  thev 
now  oci3upy,  to  confirm  the  former  view; 
nor  anv  similar  monuments  of  the  lon"f  re- 
sidence  of  the  sea,  or  of  estuary  waters,  m 
th(»  siiapc  of  marine  organic  remains  in  the 
bed  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  valley, 
to  sustain  the  latter.  Till  such  are  found, 
both  hypotheses  may  be  received  as  sug- 
gestive speculations,  but  can  not  be  accept- 
ed as  steps  towards  a  sound  theory  of  the 
orii^in  of  the  flint-iji'avel  of  the  Somme. 

Ascend ino  to  the  beds  whicli  overlie 
this  "  sepulchral  earth"  of  the  mammoth 
and  his  associates,  our  friend  of  the  tran- 
quil school  will  account  for  them  by  ap- 
pealing to  processes  very  similar  to  those 
already  invoked.  lie  will  show  us,  that 
the  bed  many  feet  thick  of  white  and 
brown  sand,  with  the  fragile  fresh-water 
shells,  testities  unequivocally  to  some  an- 
cient river  long  and  quietly  resident 
above  the  crravel.  But  these  fresh-water 
sands  cover  the  gravel  almost  as  broadly 
and  continuously  as  the  gravel  covers  the 
chalk,  and,  what  is  especially  puzzling,  oc- 
cur at  all  altitudes  upon  the  gently  as- 
cending sides  of  the  valley,  from  its  bed 
to  the  table  lands  Avhich  bound  it.  Here 
another  complex  process  of  shifting  river 
sedimentation,  ^vith  slow  depression  or 
elevation  of  the  land,  must  be  resorted  to, 
demanding  a  lapse  of  time  commensurate 
with,  or  even  exceeding,  that  previously 
required.  Thus,  proceeding  through  the 
thiimer  rudely  eddied  gravel  bed  whicli 
succeeds  the  river  sand,  and  through  the 
brick-oarth,  or  ferruginous  sandy  clay  with 
splinters  of  flint,  which  crowns  the  entire 
series,  sustains  the  now  existing  life  of  the 
district,  and  entombs  some  of  that  which 
was  of  human  mold  almost  two  thousand 
years  ago,  he  will,  with  like  ingenuity,  es- 
tablish the  probability  of  two  other  enor- 
mous epochs,  making  thus  in  all  four  vast 
revolutions  of  the  geologic  index  on  this 
immeasurable  dial-plate,  all  between  the 


embedding  of  the  manipulated  flints  and 
extinct  maumialians,  and  the  se|)ulture  of 
the  Roman  occupants  of  the  country. 

Let  us  now  listen  to  the  Paroxysmist, 
who  desires  to  moiisure  the  earth's  rates 
of  progress,  not  only  while  she  dallies  with 
her  tools,  but  when  she  puts  forth  her 
nearly  resistless  strength.  By  what  agen- 
cies, and  in  what  relative  time,  does  he 
conceive  these  four  superficial  strata  may 
have  been  produced  ? 

Beginning,  as  before,  with  the  gravel- 
bed  at  the  base  of  the  series,  he  will  al- 
lege that  this  can  have  occupied  no  very 
long  period  in  its  formation  :  for,  pointing 
to  the  sundry  marks  of  diluvial  or  turbu- 
lent aqueous  action  which  it  betrays,  ho 
will  remind  us  that  the  motion  of  the 
strewing  current  must  have  been  rapi<l, 
and  that  time  is  ever  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  velocity.  His  notion  of  the  order  of 
events  will  probably  be  something  like 
the  following:  Assuming  the  preexisting 
reliefs  or  excavation  rather,  of  the  surface, 
to  have  approximated  to  that  now  pro 
vailing,  he  will  account  for  the  gravel  by 
supposing  a  sudden  rocking  movement  of 
the  land  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  the 
nature  of  an  earthquake,  or  a  succession 
of  them,  to  have  launched  a  portion  of  the 
temporarily  uplifted  waters  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  the  inundation  penetrat- 
ing further  inland,  nsing  to  higher  alti' 
tudes,  and  possessing  more  sweeping  and 
destructive  power  along  the  broad,  gen- 
tly-ascending, trumpet-mouthed  valleys 
like  the  Seine  and  Somme,  than  on  the 
uuindented  plain.  To  this  inundation,  or 
more  strictly  to  a  series  of  such — for  these 
vehement  disturbances  of  the  earth's 
crust  usually  repeat  their  visits  to  the 
same  district  many  times  in  an  epoch  of 
commotion — he  will  ascribe  the  plowing 
up  or  washing  up  of  the  sui-face-beds  of 
the  chalk,  the  sorting  out,  as  it  were,  and 
breaking,  rolling,  and  rudely  strewing  of 
its  embedded  flint-nodules,  and  the  en- 
tombing of  the  huge  wallowing  animals 
enticed  by  their  instinctive  wants  to  in- 
habit the  tracts  especially  vulnerable  to 
inundation.  Reflecting  on  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence  which  would  make 
man  the  contemporary  of  the  extinct 
mammoth,  he  will  encounter  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  how  man's  remains  may 
have  become  buried  at  a  long  subsequent 
epoch  in  the  same  diluvium  or  drifl  which 
had  already  received  the  bones  of  the  co- 
loBsal  elephant  and  his  associates ;  for  ho 
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will  remind  ns  tliat  a  second  disturbanc3 
of  the  crust,  similar  to  that  wliich  had  al- 
ready entombed  the  quadrupeds,  would, 
if  occurring  wiiliin  historic  time,  find  tlie 
physical  conditions  even  more  suitable  for 
an  entonibinsr  inundation  than  the  first. 
The  same  valleys  and  low  plains  would 
invite  an  invasion  of  the  sea,  only  ihey 
would  this  time  be  smoothed  over  with 
the  ossiferous  caravel ;  and  this  bed  for  the 
waters  would  be  torn  up,  drifted,  and  de- 
posited afresh  with  wliatsoever  man  may 
have  left  u|)on  its  surface,  far  more  readily 
than  was  the  well-impacted  chalk  by  the 
previous  fx^QHt  iimndation. 

Ascending  to  the  next  bed  —  the  sili- 
cious  sand  with  fresh-water  shells  —  the 
Paroxvsmist  will  account  lor  this  bv  re- 
questini^  us  to  imagine  a  broad  river 
pouring  its  steady  current  over  the  bed 
of  the  valley,  its  waters  charged  from 
time  to  time  with  more  or  le>s  anijuhir 
sjind,  washed  out  of  the  adjacent  gravel 
then  constitutin<j:  the  risinix  grounds  on 
both  sides.  To  explain  how  the  sand  has 
come  to  cover  the  gravel  beyond  the  im- 
mediate borders  of  the  valley,  following 
that  stratum  to  the  upper  slopes  and  ap- 
])arently  even  to  the  general  table-land  of 
the  country,  he  will  ask  ns  to  note  the 
fact,  that  while  it  is  horizontallv  and 
evi'idv  l:iminate«l  in  tl)e  less  elevated  lo- 
calitii*s,  it  displays  in  those  of  a  liigher 
level,  for  instance  at  St.  Acheul,  a  lanuna- 
lion  often  much  disturbed  and  oblique, 
and  a  very  irregular  lower  and  nj)per 
boimdary ;  features,  all  of  which  plainly 
intimate  that  it  may  have  been  stcept 
sttMe/tli/  into  these  upper  levels,  by  a 
paroxysmal  movement  of  the  earth's 
ci'ust  analogous  to  that  which  preced- 
ed it,  and  produced  the  ossiferous  gravel 
beneath. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  the  advo- 
cate of  subterranean  forces  as  the  prima- 
ry agents  in  producing  the  superficial 
sediments,  may  j)oint  our  attention  to  the 
conical  pits  or  hollows  in  the  surface  of 
this  bed  of  sand,  already  alluded  to,  and 
appeal  to  them  in  proof  that  a  sheet  of 
water  in  rapid  and  whirling  motion  must 
have  swept  over  the  land  about  the  close 
of  its  dei)osition,  the  prelude,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  precijjitation  of  the  upper 
gravel-bed  on  that  which  covers  the  sand, 
if  not  tlie  very  current  itself  which  bore 
along  the  gravelly  materials  and  laid  them 
where  they  now  repose. 

That  this  third  stratum  —  the  second 


gravel  —  was  thus  deposited  by  a  swift 
and  eddying  current,  is  bo  duttinctly  indi- 
cated, not  merely  by  the  feature  noir 
pointed  out,  but  by  its  irregular  and  ob- 
lique or  diluvial  lamination  —  if  proper 
laminati(m  it  can  indeed  be  said  to  possen 
— that  the  Paroxysmist  is  liere  confident 
that  he  beholds  a  record  of  only  a  very 
brief  period  of  time. 

Reaching    the  fourth  and  nppennosi 
bed  of  all — the  brown  ferrneinoos  sand j 
clay  or  brick-earth  with  spkntera  of  di** 
persed  flint  —  the  geologist  familiar  with 
the   signs  of  both    gentle    and  violent 
watery   action   will    recognize  the   most 
quiet,  and  therefore  the  most  time -re* 
presenting  sediment  of  the  entire  series. 
But  even  in  this  material,  the  average 
thickness  of  which  is  between  three  and 
five  feet,  he  will  draw  onr  attention  to 
the  abundance   and    occasional    size  of 
these  fragments  of  flint,  and  may  demand 
how  they  could  have  been  introduced  by 
water  in  very  sluggish  motion.     lie  will 
probably  abandon  some  of  his  skeptidsm 
upon  this  point,  however,  if  we  request 
hmi  to  obseiTO  the  almost  total  absence 
of  distinct  lamination  in  the  clay,  and  the 
general  fineness  of  its  texture;    the  a1»- 
sence  of  lamination  or  internal  stratifica- 
tion being  one  of  his  surest  criteria  of  a 
]>erpendicular  deposition,  it  may  be  slow- 
ly or  it  may  be  rapidly,  in  water  cither 
permanently  or  transiently  at  rost ;   the 
slowness  or  rapidity  of  the  precipitation, 
again,  being  indicated  mainly  by  the  fine- 
ness or  coarseness  of  the  materials.    So^- 
looking  at  this  upi>ermost  deposit  of  aU, 
the  minimum  age  of  which  is  proved  to 
equal  at  least  one  third  of  the  commonly 
imputed  ago  of  the  human  race,  by  the 
presence  within  it  of  Gallo-Roman  graveSi 
and  other  remains  historically  identifiable, 
he  hesitates  to  acknowledge  that  even  it 
can  have  occupied  any  prolonged  series 
of  ages  in  its  production. 

The  physical  conditions  under  which  it 
has  been  formed  he  will  not  ventnre  to 
speculate  about,  until  so  important  a 
stratum — the  floor  of  the  now  living  cre- 
ation, the  outer  covering  of  the  tomb 
which  enwraps  the  bones  and  dnst  of  all 
the  organisms  which  onoe  lived  in  tlie 
region  and  now  live  no  more — shall  ham 
received  a  far  more  critical  and  widdy^ 
extended  study  than  it  has  yet  enlisted. 

Thus  will  the  two  translators  of  tUs 
last  chapter  in  the  Physical  History  of  Um 
Earth  differ  in  their  reading  of  — ^      ' 
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cessivo  page :  the  one  interpreting  the 
record  only  by  the  gentler  forces  of  ex- 
istinir  nature,  and  inferrins:  an  enormous 
age  for  man,  far  transcending  that  de- 
duced by  the  chronologists,  while  the 
other,  adopting  a  quicker  rate  of  forma- 
tion, confesses  liis  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  these  deposits  originated  with- 
in the  accepted  period  of  human  history 
or  not. 

Having  discussed  the  leading  topics 
mentioned  in  my  programme  as  fully  as 
explicitness  demands,  I  take  leave  of  my 
reader  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
conclusions  I  have  arrived  at. 

1.  To  the  question  :  Are  the  so-called 
flint-implements  of  human  workmanshi[) 
or  tlie  result  of  physical  agencies?  my 
reply  is  :  Tliey  bear  unmistakably  the  in- 
dications of  liaving  been  shaped  by  the 
skill  of  man. 

2.  To  the  inquiry :  Does  the  mere  asso- 
ciation in  the  same  de))osit  of  the  flint- 
implemonts  and  the  bones  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  prove  that  the  artificers  of 
tlie  flint-tools  and  the  animals  coexisted 
in  tim(»  ?  I  answer :  That  mere  juxtapo- 
sition of  itself  is  no  evidence  of  contem- 
poraneity, and  that  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  fossil  bones  the  age  of  the  human 
relics  is  7iot  proven. 

.3.  To  the  query :  What  is  the  antiquity 
of  the  mammalian  bones  with  which  the 
flint- implements  are  associated?  my 
answer  is:  That,  apart  from  their  mixture 
with  the  recently-discovered  vestiges  of 
an  earlv  race  of  men,  these  fossils  exhibit 
no  independent  marks  by  which  we  can 
relate  them  to  human  time  at  all.  The 
age  of  the  diluvium  which  embeds  the 
remains  of  the  extinct  mammalian  ani- 
mals must  now  be  viewed  as  doubly  un- 
certain —  doubtful  from  the  uncertainty 
of  its  coincidence  with  the  age  of  the 
flint-implements  —  and  again  doubtful,  if 


even  this  coincidence  wore  established, 
from  the  absence  of  any  link  of  connec- 
tion between  those  earliest  traces  of  man 
and  his  historic  ages. 

Upon  the  special  question  involved  in 
this  general  query :  What  time  must  it 
have  required  for  the  physical  geography 
adapted  to  the  pachyderms  of  the  ante- 
diluvian period  to  have  altered  into  that 
now  prevailing,  suited  to  wholly  diflerent 
races?  the  geological  world  is  divided 
between  two  schools  of  interpretation — 
the  Tranquillists,  who  recognize  chiefly 
nature's  gentler  forces  and  slower  muta- 
tions, and  the  Paroxysmists,  Avho  appeal 
to  her  violent  subterranean  energies  and 
her  more  active  surface-changes. 

4.  To  the  last  interrogation :  How  far 
are  we  entitled  to  impute  a  high  antiquity 
to  these  earliest  physical  records  of  man- 
kind from  the  nature  of  the  containinir 
and  overlying  sedimentary  deposits  ?  ray 
response  again  is :  That  as  the  two  schools 
of  geologists  now  named  differ  widely  in 
their  translation  into  geologic  time  of  all 
phenomena  of  the  kind  here  described, 
this  question,  like  the  preceding,  does 
not  admit,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  of  a  specific  or  quantitative  an- 
swer. 

In  conclusion,  then,  of  the  whole  in- 
quiry, condensing  into  one  expression  my 
answer  to  the  general  question :  Whether 
a  remote  pro  historic  antiquity  for  the  hu- 
man race  has  been  established  from  the 
recent  discovery  of  specimens  of  man's 
handiwork  in  the  so-called  diluvium,  I 
maintain  it  is  not  proven ;  by  no  means 
asserting  that  it  can  be  disproved^  but. 
insisting  simply  that  it  remains  —  Not 
Proven.  H.  D.  R.* 


*  Supposed  to  be  Colonel  Rawlinson. — ^Editob 

ECLBCTIC. 


*^  ■ 


TiiK  beautiful  red  and  purple  silks  which  are  now 
so  fashiona>)le  throughout  the  civilized  world,  are 
colored  with  a  substance  which  is  extracted  from 
coal-tar,  cjillcd  mauve  dye.  The  price  in  Paris  of 
pure  aniline  violet,  in  powder,  was  stated  to  be  from 
$215  to  $320  per  pound.  The  enormous  value  of 
til  is  substance  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  not  only 
produces  a  groat  variety  of  red  and  purple  shades  of 
exceeding  delicacy  and  brilliancy,  but  these  colors 
are  also  permanent. 


Thk  Stkrkoscopk. — Sir  David  Brewster,  inquiring 
into  the  history  of  the  stereoscope,  finds  that  its  fun- 
damental principle  was  well  known  even  to  Euclid  ; 
that  it  was  distinctly  described  by  Galen  fifteen  hun 
drod  years  ago ;  and  that  Giambatisa  Porta  had,  in 
1599,  given  such  a  complete  drawing  of  the  two 
separate  pictures  as  seen  by  each  eye,  and  of  the 
combined  picture  placed  between  them,  that  we  re- 
cognize in  it  not  only  the  principle  but  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  stereoscope. 
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THE   WARS   OF   THE   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 


TiiK  ]>rinclpal  purpose  for  which  wc 
have  used  Sir  Edwiird  Gust's  volumes  l)iis 
betMi  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  services 
of  Britlsli  ileets  and  armies.  But  we  can 
not  e?it(?r  on  the  period  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  without  renderinLC  lioma^ce  to 
the  genius  and  fortitude  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  It  is  true  that  tlie  repsitation  of 
this  monarch  may  be  safely  letl  to  Mr. 
Carlyle's  care ;  and  it  is  also  true  that, 
after  all  the  heroic  resistance  which  he 
offered  to  a  host  of  enemies,  our  admira- 
tion for  the  King  of  Prussia  is  largely 
tempered  by  dislike.  Yet,  as  we  trace 
the  progress  of  this  war,  and  see  the  re- 
sources of  a  small  and  exhausted  countrv 
still  holding  tlie  balance  equal  with  the 
power  of  combined  Europe,  we  feel  that 
the  chief  actor  in  this  marvelous  specta- 
cle has  been  well  calle<l  Frederick  the 
Great. 

It  was  always  the  object  of  tlie  King  of 
Prussia  to  keej)  the  war  out  of  his  own 
dominions.  His  allv  the  Kinii:  nf  Enijland 
might  be  trusted  to  do  his  ntmost  to  defend 
Hanover,  so  that  on  the  west  Prussia  was 
tolerahlv  secure  against  France.  His  own 
first  :ict  HI  1756  was  to  enter  Saxony,  and 
lie  burst  directly  afterwards  into  Bohemia. 
He  had  lorn  Silesia  from  the  Emj)ress- 
Queen  in  the  previous  war,  and  he  now 
clung  to  it  with  invincible  tenacitv.. 
These  three  unhappy  provinces  became 
the  theater  of  conflict  between  the  King 
and  the  ablest  of  his  op[)onents,  Marshal 
Daun ;  and  thus,  towards  the  south, 
IJrandenhur<4  was  <;ene rail v  sheltered  from 
the  waste  of  war.  But  on  the  east,  that 
most  terrible  of  scourges,  a  R'issian  armv, 
impassible  \\\  action  and  un pitying  in  its 
ravag  »s,  often  advanced  within  lifly  miles 


•  Anna'n  of  the  Wan  of  the  ElfjhUrnth  Cenhiry. 
Compili.'d  from  tlio  most  authontic  xli<tx.»riea  o\'  the 
IN?rio<l.  Hy  the  lloii  Sir  Edward  Citst,  D.C.L., 
LiiMitoiiant-Gcin'ral  in  the  British  Anny,  and  C^>1- 
oni'l  of  t'n»  Sixteenth  (Qnoon's)  LinLMT./  Vol.  HI. 
17(iO-178:l.  London:  Mitchell's  Military  Library. 
1S5'J. 


of  Berlin.  From  the  north  also  came  the 
fear  of  the  same  barbarians ;  and  on  the 
same  side  another  enemy,  the  Sweden 
likewise  threatened  the  unhappy  Prus- 
sians. Before  wc  enter  on  the  chief 
scenes  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  which 
are  treated  in  Sir  Edward  Gust's  third 
volume,  let  us  look  at  the  position  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  when  ho  fought  and 
f  tiled  to  win  the  liattleof  Kuncrsdorf;  and 
seemed  to  be  left  by  his  defeat  at  the 
lowest  ebb  of  fortune.  The  plan  of  his 
enemies  had  been  the  simple  one  of  push- 
ing him  on  all  sides  with  superior  force. 
Tlie  Russians  were  to  advance  from  the 
east  upon  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where 
they  were  to  be  joined  by  an  Austrian 
corps.  The  main  Austrian  army  was 
ready  in  Bohemia  on  the  south.  The 
army  of  the  Empire  was  to  threaten 
Dresden  on  the  south-west.  On  the  west 
the  French  and  their  German  allies  strove 
by  superior  numbers  to  overcome  the 
skillful  tactics  of  Prince  Ferdinand  and 
the  valor  of  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
troops  who  served  under  him.  The  Rus* 
sians  began  their  march  from  Posen  to- 
wards Frankfort.  The  Prussian  General, 
Wedel,  with  a  very  inferior  force,  at- 
tacked them  in  a  strong  position  near 
Palzig,  hoping  to  repel  them  from  the 
Oder,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  It 
was  part  of  the  new  system  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  demand  from  his  lieutenants 
that  they  should  encounter  the  most  ire- 
mendous  risks,  and  to  bring  them  too  fre- 
quently to  an  unjustly  severe  account  for 
failure.  The  King  was  at  this  time  in 
Silesia  face  to  face  with  Marshal  Daon. 
His  brother,  Prince  Henry,  was  in  Saxony 
with  an  army  which  was  now  called  from 
west  to  east  to  make  head  against  the 
Russians.  The  King  traveled  northwaid 
with  only  an  escort  of  hussars,  to  take 
command  of  this  army  and  the  remains  of 
NVedel's  force,  and  hoped  by  his  personal 
presence  to  compensate  for  numerical  in- 
feriority.   Ho  had  only  forty-thrM  thou- 
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sixwd  troops  to  oppose  to  sixty  thousand, 
intrenched  in  a  strong  position,  and  de- 
fended by  a  powerful  artillery.  "  Never- 
theless it  became  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  fight.  Detachments  from  Daun's 
army  already  threatened  Berlin.  Saxony, 
which  was  now  exposed,  had  become  a 
prey  to  the  Imperialist  army.  The  Aus- 
trians  were  actually  encamped  in  Silesia, 
the  very  country  of  his  desire."  His  dif- 
iicnlties  were  such  that  rashness  could 
hardly  dictate  any  thing  that  might  not 
be  deemed  prudence.  One  thing  alone 
cheered  him — the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Minden,  which  had  been  fought  on  the 
first  of  August,  1759.  On  the  tweltlh  of 
the  same  month  he  made  what  seemed 
the  last  cast  of  the  die  at  Kunorsdorf. 
The  battle  began  before  eleven  o'clock, 
and  raged  all  day.  At  six  in  the  evening 
the  Prussians  had  taken  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  their  victory 
appeared  decisive.  The  King  sent  to 
Burlin  to  announce  liis  triumph.  But  the 
enemy  now  made  that  use  of  their  superior 
numbers  which  they  should  have  made  at 
first.  The  strength  of  the  Prussian  in- 
fantry was  exhausted  by  fighting  a  long 
summer's  day.  Their  cavalry,  under  the 
renowned  Seydlitz,  "the  most  accom- 
plished cavalry  officer  that  ever  drew  bri- 
dle," was  hindered  by  the  ground  from 
acting  with  effect.  Seydlitz  was  wound- 
ed. In  vain  the  Kini'  risked  his  life: 
the  exhausted  troops  could  do  no  more. 
A  retreat  was  ordered,  and  the  victory 
was  turned  into  a  defeat.  The  capital 
was  within  fifty  miles,  and  the  King  had 
not  five  thousand  troops  around  him. 
His  army  had  lost  in  these  two  battles 
thirty  thousand  men.  But  the  Russians 
also  sutfored  so  severely  that  their  gene- 
ral, Soltikow,  wrote  to  the  Empress  that 
if  he  gained  such  another  victorv  he  should 
have  to  bring  the  news  of  it  himself. 

Strange  to  say,  the  enemy  remained 
afier  the  battle  irresolute  and  inactive, 
until  the  King,  by  astonishing  efforts,  had 
j)r(j|)ared  himself  to  make  head  against 
them,  and  was  now  able  to  send  off  a 
corjjs  to  Dresden.  Differences  broke  out 
between  the  confederates.  The  Russians 
were  without  provisions,  and  the  Austri- 
ans  could  furnish  none.  When  Soltikow 
was  offered  a  subsidy  instead,  he  an- 
swered :  '^  My  soldiers  can  not  eat  gold  ;" 
and  when  urged  by  Daun  to  advance,  "  I 
have  III  ready  gained  two  battles,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  now  wait  to  hoar  of  your  hav- 


ing  gained  two."  However,  Daun  was 
advancing  from  Silesia  upon  Berlin.  The 
danger  on  this  side  was  averted  by  the 
activity  of  Prince  Henry,  Avho  fell  upon 
Daun's  line  of  communication  with  Bohe- 
mia, and  obliged  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 
The  Prince  then  marched  into  Saxony, 
and  Daun  deemed  it  necessary  to  follow 
him.  Towards  the  end  of  October  the 
Russian  army  retreated  towards  Poland. 
Thus,  by  rapidity  of  movement,  and  the 
concentration  of  authority  in  a  single 
hand,  the  disaster  of  Kimersdorf  was 
remedied,  and  the  delays  and  divided 
councils  of  the  Allies  deprived  them  of 
any  substantial  result  from  victory.  Yet 
this  campaign  did  not  close  without  an- 
other heavy  calamity  to  the  Prussians,  for 
which  the  King  was  himself  to  blame. 
He  was  now  in  Saxony,  and  anxious  to 
force  Daun  out  of  the  country  before  the 
winter  should  set  iti.  With  this  object, 
he  placed  General  Finck  in  Daun's  rear, 
so  as  to  interrupt  his  communication  with 
Bohemia.  If  Finck  could  have  main- 
tained himself,  Daun  would  have  had  no 
choice  but  to  retreat.  But  Finck  was 
exposed  to  attack  by  Daun's  whole  army. 
This  he  submitted  to  the  King,  who  an- 
swered that  he  disliked  to  hear  of  diffi- 
culties. Then  Finck  proposed  to  extend 
the  position  held  by  him.  The  King  or- 
dered him  to  keep  his  force  together. 
Daun  made  arrangements  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity thus  offered,  with  his  usual  cau- 
tion and  completeness.  After  some  hard 
fighting  and  struggling  through  frost  and 
snow,  fifteen  thousand  Prussians  were 
compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Hav- 
ing lost  an  army  by  his  own  recklessness, 
the  King  proceeded  to  punish  the  unfor- 
tunate commander  who  had  failed  to  per- 
forjn  an  impossibility.  Finck  was  impri- 
soned and  dismissed  tlie  service.  He  had 
risen  entirely  by  merit,  and  been  called  a 
second  Turenne  for  his  conduct  afler 
Kunersdorf.  Within  three  months  of  his 
disgrace,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of 
grief.  In  this  and  many  similar  cases 
Frederick  showed  himself  totally  deficient 
alike  in  justice  and  generosity.  Even  if 
he  had  been  himself  invariably  successful, 
he  would  have  had  no  right  to  demand 
infallibility  of  his  deputies.  But  he  suf- 
fered many  great  reverses,  ajid  some  of 
them  were  due  to  his  own  obstinacy  and 
arrogance.  To  admire  Frederick,  wo 
must  look  at  him  before  a  superior  enemy. 
After  the  surrender  of  Fiuck's  army,  it 
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mi<2jht  have  been  Expected  that  he  would 
relinquish  Saxony ;  but  he  resolutely 
made  front  against  Dann,  and  kept  pos- 
session of  almost  the  whole  Electorate. 
Oil  Christmas  Day,  the  Hereditary  Prince 
of  Brunswick  brought  the  King  a  reen- 
forcement,  which  Prince  Ferdinand  had 
been  able  to  send  to  him  in  consequence 
of  the  successes  which  followed  the  victo- 
ry of  Minden.  Thus,  after  three  great 
reverses,  the  campaign  closed  brilliantly. 
The  Russians  on  one  side,  and  the  French 
on  the  other,  had  been  forced  back,  and 
the  grasp  of  Frederick  was  unrelaxed  on 
Saxony  and  Silesia. 

Sir  Edward  Gust's  third  volume  opens 
with  the  campaign  of  1 760.  The  confed- 
erates hoped  to  subdue  the  King  through 
the  impossibility  of  his  getting  recruits  to 
replace  his  recent  losses.  But  the  foot- 
ing which  he  kept  beyond  his  own  domin- 
ions enabled  him  to  raise  men  as  well  as 
money ;  and  when  he  got  men,  from  what- 
ever country,  he  taught  them  that  fighting 
was  a  great  deal  safer  than  running  away. 
Ho  was  wonderfully  skillful,  too,  in  screw- 
ing money  out  of  the  districts  of  which  he 
held  possession,  and  the  imhappy  Saxons 
paid  to  the  last  dollar  for  their  own  con- 
quest. Moreover,  as  long  as  Mr.  Pitt  was 
minister,  the  King  could  also  look  to  the 
deep  Biitish  purse  for  subsidies.  The 
British  nation  admired  Frederick's  indom- 
itable pluck.  Partly  from  the  love  of  fight- 
ing, and  partly  from  the  love  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  of  which  Voltaire's  dis- 
ciple had  the  good  luck  to  be  regarded  as 
the  champion,  the  British  nation  paid  the 
bills  for  the  bloody  German  battles  with 
patience,  and  sometimes  with  pride.  The 
national  debt  grew  enormously;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  Wolfe  in  North-America, 
and  Clive  and  Coote  in  the  Eastrlndies, 
had  proved  themselves  able  generals,  while 
the  British  contingent  under  the  Marquis 
of  Granby  were  Prince  Ferdinand's  bravest 
and  most  active  and  hardy  soldiers.  This 
Prince  opened  the  campaign  with  ninety 
thousand  troops  against  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand.  The  King  of  Prussia 
had  only  the  same  number  to  oppose  to 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  enemies. 
But  he  was  within,  and  his  assailants  all 
round  the  circle  ;  so  that  he  might  hope, 
by  that  celerity  which  he  had  taught  his 
army,  to  bring  a  competent  force  under 
his  own  command  wherever  the  pressure 
became  severe.  His  greatest  weakness  lay 
in  the  rawness  of  the  troops  who  now  re- 


placed his  slaughtered  veterans,  and  in  the 
want  of  experienced  officers,  whose  posts, 
void  through  death,  wounds,  captivity,  or 
disgrace,  were  filled  by  the  promotion  of 
mere  boys.  Thus,  even  more  than  in 
previous  years,  did  the  King  stand  alone 
against  combined  Europe. 

In  the  spring  of  1760  the  King  was  still 
watching  Daun  in  Saxony.  Prince  Heniy 
was  marching  against  the  Russians.  In 
Silesia  there  was  absolutely  no  Prussian 
army  except  ten  thousand  men  witli  whom 
General  Fouquet  held  a  very  dangerous 
position  at  Landshut.  He  retreated  thence 
to  Breslau,  but  was  ordered  by  the  King 
to  retuni.  His  apprehensions  were  justi- 
fied by  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  his 
whole  force  by  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
Austrians.  In  this  instance  the  King  did 
not  visit  inevitable  failure  by  punishment. 
The  next  misfortune  was  the  surrender  of 
Glatz,  by  which  all  Silfsia  was  laid  open. 
In  the  midst  of  his  agitation  at  the  news 
of  Fouquet's  defeat,  the  King  conceived 
one  of  his  finest  strokes.  lie  began  to 
march  from  Saxony  towards  Silesi:i,  and 
drew  Daun  after  him.  Then  he  returned 
and  marched  rapidly  back  to  besiege 
Dresden,  for  which  he  had  thus  gained 
eight  clear  days.  But  Daun  returned  in 
time  to  save  the  place.  It  was  now  an- 
nounced that  the  Russians  were  threaten- 
ing Silesia,  and  the  King  made  an  aston- 
ishing march  thither,  followed,  of  course, 
by  the  ever-watchful  Daun.  That  general 
joined  Loud<»n,  and  the  two  maneuvered 
to  surround  and  overwhelm  the  King.  He 
contrived,  however,  to  engage  Loudon 
separately,  having  about  one  third  his 
numbers,  and  gave  him  a  severe  defeat, 
the  news  of  which  sent  the  Russians  back 
across  the  Oder,  Thus  Silesia  was  saved, 
but  the  Prussians  lost  for  a  time  all  Saxony. 
And  now  the  Russians  marched  upon  Ber- 
lin, and  captured  it.  The  King  hastened 
from  Silesia,  and  they  abandoned  their 
conquest  after  four  days.  But  they  left 
deep  traces  of  their  occupation.  Having 
relieved  his  capital,  the  King  marched  into 
Saxony,  where  he  was  determined  to  re- 
gain a  footing.  Daim,  however,  was  close 
at  hand,  ite  occupied,  with  sixty-four 
thousand  men,  a  position  of  great  strength 
at  Torgau,  on  the  Elbe,  and  here  the  King, 
who  had  got  together  forty-four  thousand 
men,  was  forced,  as  the  least  of  evils,  to 
run  the  desperate  hazard  of  attacking  him. 
It  was  now  the  beginning  of  November. 
The  Russians  were  preparing  to  advance 
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au::iin,  and  take  up  tlieir  winter  quarters 
ill  BrandeiiburiT.  The  King  had  no  place 
to  winter  in  but  his  own  territories,  al- 
ready wasted  by  invasion.  Without  the 
means  of  recruiting  his  army,  he  might  be 
crushed  in  a  corner  by  the  combined  forces 
of  his  many  enemies.  In  this  extremity, 
and  knowing  that  he  could  not  draw  the 
cautious  Daun  to  an  attack,  he  determin- 
ed to  storm  his  camp.  He  said  to  his 
generals:  "If  we  are  beaten  we  shall  all 
perish,  and  I  the  first;  but  I  am  tired  of  ihis 
war,  and  so  must  you  be."  He  ordered 
General  Ziethcn  to  attack  the  Austrian 
position  in  front,  while  he  made  himself  a 
considerable  circuit  to  assail  their  rear. 
Hotii  attacks  were  pressed  throughout  the 
d:iy  with  all  the  energy  of  despair.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  very  last  slender  chance 
of  savin^c  Prussia.  But  both  attacks  fail- 
od  cOin])letely,  after  the  fruitless  slaughter 
of  troops  which  could  not  be  replaced. 
Xoith?r  skill  nor  valor  could  do  more, 
but  in  tins,  his  darkest  hour,  the  King  had 
a  surprising  stroke  of  fortune.  Marshal 
Daun  was  badly  wounded  and  carried  off 


the  field,  and  in  his  absence  the  complete 
victory  which  he  had  announced  to  the 
Empress-Queen  was  lost  through  a  piece 
of  negligence  which,  so  long  as  he  com- 
manded, was  impossible.  In  the  darkness 
Ziethen  found  a  dyke  between  two  ponds 
which  the  Austrians  had  left  unguarded. 
He  marched  across  this  dyke  and  seized 
the  heights  mounted  with  cannon,  in  the 
very  center  of  the  Austrian  position,  which 
the  King  had  striven  in  vain  to  carry. 
The  King's  troops  advanced  and  met  those 
of  Ziethen  on  the  heights.  Then  all  was 
confusion  amonij  the  Austrians.  Theii 
victory  was  turned  into  a  defeat.  They 
abandoned  the  whole  position,  and  re 
treated  hurriedly  along  the  Elbe  to  Dres- 
den. Thus  the  King's  affairs  were  re- 
stored to  the  point  at  which  they  stood 
when  this  wonderful  campaign  began.  He 
again  held  all  Saxony,  except  the  capital. 
Loudon  retreated  from  Silesia,  and  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Torgau  also  sent  the 
Swedes  and  Russians  back  within  their 
res])ective  frontiers. 


From    Colbarn**    Nevr    Monthly* 
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It  was  not  an  ordinary  match ;  it  was 
sonnahing  quite  out  of  the  common  w.ay  : 
but  then,  as  every  body  said,  Mary  Dyne- 
vor  was  a  girl  out  of  the  common.  Not, 
however,  as  regarded  beauty:  in  that  re- 
spect she  could  not  compete  with  her  sis- 
ters, or  with  her  brilliant  friend,  Gertrude 
I>aumgarten.  She  was  a  ladylike  girl, 
wiih  a  pale  serene  face,  dark  hair,  and 
eyes  of  a  violet  blue,  quiet  in  manner, 
calm  in  si)eech  :  that  was  the  chief  that 
could  be  said ;  and  yet  it  was  certain  that 
some  unusual  charm  did  attach  itself  to 
Mary  Dy never. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  when  abroad 
with  Lady  Grace  Baumgartcn,  she  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  BverardWil- 


mot,  an  attache  to  one  of  the  continental 
embassies,  and  the  son  of  Sir  John  Wil- 
mot.  Exceedingly  to  her  own  surprise, 
he  had  asked  her — her ! — to  become  Iiis 
wife.  In  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she 
went,  letter  in  liand — for  he  had  made 
the  offer  in  writing — to  Lady  Grace. 
"  What  am  I  to  do?"  she  uttered. 

"My  goodness,  what  a  fortunate  girl 
you  are  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Grace,  when 
she  had  digested  the  contents.  "  Ho  is 
the  eldest  son,  you  know,  and  old  Sir 
John's  worth  twenty  thousand  a  year,  if 
he's  worth  a  shilling.  What  news  for  the 
dean !" 

"  Then  you  think  that — ^I — should — ^ac- 
cept  him  ?"  repeated  Mary  Dynevor. 

"  Accept  him  I"  retorted  Lady  Grace, 
"  why,  what  would  you  do  ?'* 
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"I  don't  know:  I  don't  particularly 
care  for  hi  in." 

''  What  a  strange  girl  you  arc  !  You 
do  not  like  any  one  else,  I  conclude  ?" 

"  Oil  dear,  no,"  returned  Mary ;  "  what 
an  idea  !  But  I — thought" — she  hesitat- 
ed, and  for  once  a  rosy  blush  came  into 
her  pale  cheek  as  she  stood  before  Lady 
Grace — "  I  thought  it  was  necessary — or 
usual — to " 

Lady  Grace  hurst  into  a  merry  laugh 
and  interrupted  her.  "You  thought  it 
was  necessary  first  of  all  to  fall  in  love.  I 
see.  Well,  it  is  sometimes  done,  ]Mary ; 
but  it  is  not  essential.  My  opinion  was 
that  somelhing  of  the  sort  was  a-gate,  for 
he  lias  been  here  much." 

"But  I  never  imagined  he  came  for 
me." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I"  said  Lady  Grace.  "  For 
whom  then,  pray  ?" 

Another  accession  of  color,  and  a  slight 
evasiveness  of  tone.  "  Xot  for  any  one — 
of  course :  I  had  no  definite  ideas  upon 
the  subject." 

"One  word,  Mary — do  you  dislike  Mr. 
Wilmot?"  ^ 

"  I  like  him  very  much  :  I  esteem  him 
greatly." 

"And  yet  you  come  to  me,  and  de- 
murely say,  '  What  am  I  to  do  ?'  Go 
along  with  you,  you  shy,  foolish  girl." 

There  never  were  two  men  more  unlike 
each  other  than  the  present  Dean  of  Den- 
ham  and  the  late  one.  Dr.  Baumgarten, 
learned,  dignified,  fascinating,  and  calm  ; 
Dr.  Dynevor,  little,  perky,  ugly,  and  hot. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  canons  of  Den- 
ham  when  Dean  BauniGrarten  died  his 
sudden  death,  and  was  promoted  to  his 
place :  but  that  was  some  years  ago,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  When  Lady 
Grace  BaumL;:arten  returned  from  her 
visit  to  the  continent,  and  resigned  his 
daughter  to  his  care,  together  with  the 
handsome  proi)Osals  for  her  from  Mr. 
Wilmot,  he  went  off  into  a  rapture,  for  he 
had  two  daughters  besides  ^lary,  and 
they  were  jK)rtionless.  The  best  of  Dean 
Dynevor  was,  that  he  was  no  hypocrite, 
but  spoke  out  what  he  felt,  what  he 
thouglit.  "  I  never  looked  to  their  get- 
ting any  thing  better  than  clergymen," 
cried  he  to  Lady  (trace  :  "  girls  without 
fortunes  don't  go  down,  now-a-days." 

Well,  this  was  eighteen  months  ago. 
Six  months  of  that  i)eriod  ]\lary  had 
passed  at  Denham,  the  rest  in  London  ; 
and  now  Sir  John  Wilmot  was  dead,  and 


his  80T),  Sir  Everard,  was  comiDg  home  to 
claim  his  bride.  There  was  no  MrH. 
Dynevor,  and  the  Dean's  bonseliuld  was 
presided  over  by  his  sister,  Miss  Dynevor, 
a  lady  in  a  flaxen  wig,  between  whom  and 
her  nieces  there  was  no  love  lost.  This 
lady's  indisposition  had  kept  them  from 
proceeding  to  Denham  as  usual  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  and  the  dean  had  gone 
thither  without  them,  and  s]>ent  the  win- 
ter there.  He  was  now  back  in  London, 
and  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  his  future 
son-in-law.  In  his  private  opinion  he  set 
him  down  as  a  milksop :  who  else,  pos- 
sessing a  title  and  a  rent-roll,  would  hare 
been  attracted  by  Mary  Dynevor,  a  pale 
girl,  with  nothing  in  her  ?  The  dean  was 
not  complimentary  to  his  daughters,  either 
in  public  or  private,  and  most  certainly  he 
underrated  the  merits  of  one  of  them. 

The  London  season  was  commencing, 
and  the  March  winds  whirled  the  London 
dust  about,  round  the  dean's  town  bouse. 
A  merry  home  party  had  gathered  in  the 
drawing-room,  checi-ful  with  fire  and  wax« 
lights.  The  dean  was  yet  in  the  dining- 
room,  but  stretched  on  a  sofa  in  her  com- 
fortable after-dinner  nap,  lay  Miss  Dyne- 
vor and  her  flaxen  wig:  the  dean's 
daughters  were  gathered  on  another  sofii, 
sitting  in  a  sort  of  half-circle,  and,  perched 
on  the  arms  of  this  sofa,  which  was  one  o( 
the  heavy,  old-fashioned  ones,  wore  Rich- 
ard Dynevor,  the  dean's  son,  and  a  guest 
who  had  dined  with  them. 

The  dean's  sons  were  the  plague  of  his 
life.  Not  that  they  were  worse  than 
other  sons,  but  there  were  several  of  them, 
and  the  dean  was  poor;  and  to  supplj 
their  wants  was  often  inconvenient. 
Richard  was  studying  for  the  bar;  the 
gentleman  who  was  now  sitting  by  Marj 
Dynevor  was  already  called,  and  was 
hoping  to  struggle  into  practice. 

This  was  Charles  Baumgaitcn.  Six- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  tall,  stately,  and 
handsome,  he  was  the  very  image  of  what 
his  father  had  been  as  a  young  man  :  not 
resembling  his  sister  Gertrude,  not  re- 
sembling his  mother,  Lady  Grace;  only 
his  dead  f'lther. 

^^  I^n't  it  a  shame !"  suddenly  excliumed 
Regina  Dynevor  in  the  same  low  tone 
which  they  had  adopted  for  their  conver- 
sation, ^^she  says  her  limbs  are  getting 
bad  again,  and  she  can't  chaperone  ns  to- 
morrow nii^ht !" 

"  Regina  !"  intei^posed  Grace  Dynevor, 
in  a  tone  of  sharp  reproof;  altkongh  Re- 
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gitia  was  the  eldest,  and  she  was  the 
vouncjest. 

"  I  declare  she  said  it,"  returned  Re- 
gina,  the  whole  party  having  impercep- 
tibly glanced  at  the  opposite  sofa,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  whose  "  limbs" 
were  alluded  to.  *'  It  was  in  her  dressing- 
room,  just  before  dinner.  '  My  limbs  are 
getting  bad  again  :» those  were  the  very 
words." 

"  Not  unlikely ;  but  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  you  to  repeat  them." 

"  There's  nobody  to  hear  me,"  replied 
Regina.    "  Who's  Charley  Bauragarten  ?" 

'^  Nobody,  as  you  say,"  interposed 
Charles. 

"  Regina's  tongue  will  be  her  bane," 
cried  Grace.  "  Of  course  we  are  used  to 
Charley,  but  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same  had  there  been  a  room-full.  She 
says  any  thing  that  comes  uppermost." 

"  Like  papa,"  carelessly  spoke  Regina. 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  is  proper  for  papa,  is 
unladylike  tor  you.  I  hope  it's  not  true, 
though,  that  she  is  going  to  be  ill.  We 
shall  all  be  kept  prisoners,  as  we  were  last 
season." 

"  I'd  rather  run  away  than  put  up  with 
it,"  said  Regina,  fiercely.  "  It's  not  the 
rheumatics  in  her  legs,  it's  temper." 

Charles  13aumgarten  laughed. 

''  It  is,  Charley  ;  even  you  don't  know 
her  yet.  I  vow  and  protest  that  it  was 
half  and  half,  last  year:  a  little  bit  of 
rho  nnatisni,  and  a  great  deal  of  cross- 
grained  fractiousness.  If  she  does  have 
tills  attack,  mind,  I  shall  have  brought  it 
on. 


1^ 


"  You  !  what  next,  Regina  ?" 
"  Little  Archdeacon  Dove  called  this 
morning ;  and  you  know  how  she  has 
been  setting  her  cap  at  him,  thinking  he'll 
l)erlinps  convert  her  into  ^Irs.  Dove  the 
secontl.  The  little  archdeacon  was  be- 
ginning with  his  foolish  complimentary 
speeches— which,  it's  my  belief,  he  learns 
by  heart,  and  says  to  every  woman — and 
brought  in  something  about  aunt's  '  locks, 
which  the  weather,  windy  or  wet,  never 
disturbed  the  beauty  of.'  '  Or  if  it  does,' 
j)ut  in  I, '  Aunt  Esther  can  send  them  to 
the  hair-dresser  to  be  renovated;  she's 
more  fortunate  than  we  poor  young  dam- 
sels.' " 

"  Regina !  you  never  said  it !" 
"Indeed  I  did.     She  looked  daggers, 
and  the  archdeacon  foolish.     I  was  deter- 
mined to  pay  her  off,  for  she  had  been 
driving  me  wild  all  the  morning  with  her 
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aggravations.  And  now  I  expect  she  in- 
tends to  pay  us  off,  by  having  an  attack 
of  her  '  rheumatics.'  " 

"  A  blessed  thing  for  you  girls  if  one  of 
you  were  married,  and  not  ofiliged  to  be 
dependent  on  her  for  chaperonage,"  cried 
Richard  Dynevor,  who  was  generally  an- 
tagonistic to  his  elderly  relative,  and  she 
to  him.  Talking  about  that,  though, 
Mary,  Wilmot  has  landed,  has  he  not  ?" 

"  To-day,"  said  Regina,  answenng  for 
her  sister,  "  and  we  have  been,  expecting 
to  see  him  every  hour.  Mary  is  as  cool 
over  it  as " 

The  dean  entered.  Regina  cut  shoit 
her  speech,  and  Charles  Baumgarten  slid 
off  his  perch  on  the  sofa,  and  took  his 
seat  decently  in  a  chair.  In  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Dynevor,  his  family  put  on  their 
best  behavior.  He  walked  up  to  the  fire, 
and  stood  with  his  back  to  it,  the  buckles 
in  his  shoes  glittering  in  the  rays  from  the 
wax-lights.  A  dead  silence  had  fallen  in 
the  room ;  Miss  D^iievor  still  slept  on,  and 
in  the  midst  of  it  the  arnval  of  a  visitor 
was  heard. 

Whether  they  felt  who  it  might  be, 
cannot  be  told  ;  the  silence  of  expectation 
was  on  all,  and  their  eyes  turned  to  the 
door  as  it  was  thrown  open. 

"  Sir  Everard  Wilmot." 

Little.  Dr.  Dynevor  and  his  buckles  bus- 
tled forward  with  his  right  hand  stretched 
out.  He  had  pictured  to  himself  a  foolish 
young  man  with  an  incipient  moustache 
and  an  eye-glass:  he  saw  before  him  a 
right  noble-looking  form,  with  a  noble 
face,  a  man  who  had  left  thirty  behind 
him  some  years  back.  Miss  Dynevor 
tumbled  off  the  sofa  in  consternation,  and 
pushed  her  flaxen  curls  too  high,  in  her 
flurry. 

A  warm  greeting  to  the  dean,  a  quiet 
greeting  to  Mary — holding  her  hand  for  a 
moment  only — an  introduction,  by  the 
dean,  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  including 
Charles  Baumgarten,  and  then  Sir  Eve- 
rard sat  down. 

"  Look  at  Mary !  she's  fainting !" 

It  was  the  shrill  and  cross  voice  of  Miss 
Dynevor,  and  they  started  and  turned  to 
Mary.  Her  whole  frame  was  shaking, 
and  her  face  had  turned  of  a  deathlike 
whiteness.     But  she  was  not  fainting. 

"It  will  be  over  in  a  moment,"  she 
whispered  to  Regina.  "  Don't  notice  me, 
for  tne  love  of  Heaven  I  Talk  to  them ; 
do  any  thing :  draw  attention  from  me." 

"Catch  me  turning  sick  and  feint  for 
86 
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the  dearest  lover  that  ever  stepped !"  i 
thought  Regina  to  herself,  as  she  rose  and 
began  clattering  the  teacups  on  the  table, 
sharply  inqj^red  how  her  aunt's  legs  felt 
now,  and  pushed  Charles  Baumgarten 
towards  the  bell-rope,  telling  him  to  ring 
for  the  nni. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  coffee.  Sir 
Everard  ?" 

lie  smiled.  "I  should  prefer  tea.  I 
long  to  fall  into  the  good  old  English  cus- 
toms again.  A  traveler  on  the  sandy 
desert  never  longed  for  the  sight  of  water 
more  than  I  have,  these  many  months, 
longed  for  a  sight  of  home." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  come  to  it?" 
quoth  Regina. 

"  First  of  all,  I  could  not  be  spared, 
and  was  forced  to  remain  at  my  post," 
replied  Sir  Everard.  "Secondly,  my 
father  was  with  me,  and  he  believed  Eng- 
land would  not  be  the  proper  climate  for 
his  declining  health.  We  all  have  to  bend 
to  circumstances,  you  know,  Miss  Dyiie- 
vor." 

"  Very  disagreeable  circumstances,  too, 
sometimes,"  returned  the  young  lady. 
"  But,  Sir  Everard,  I  am  not  Miss  Dyne- 
vor,  and  you  will  incur  my  aunt's  ever- 
lasting displeasure  if  you  accord  me  the 
honor  of  the  title.  She  is  Miss  Dynevor 
— at  present — and  I  am  Miss  Regina." 

There  was  a  shade  of  sarcasm,  of  mal- 
ice, in  Regina's  last  sentence,  and  some  of 
them  smothered  a  titter.  Sir  Everard 
trirned  to  Miss  Dynevor,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  her,  with  marked  cour- 
tesy. 

"Dear  aunt's  a  great  sufferer,"  cried 
Regina ;  "  she  has  rheumatics  in  her  legs." 

"It's  a  pity  but  what  you  had  it  in 
your  tongue,"  returned  Miss  Dynevor, 
provoked  into  the  retort,  and  the  dean 
interposed. 

"  So  you  are  getting  tired  of  a  conti- 
nental life !  I  never  was  abroad :  don't 
know  what  it  is." 

"  We  get  tired  in  time  of  all  things  but 
homo,  sir.  I  hope  never  to  go  there 
again  except  for  a  temporary  sojourn." 

"  Mary  came  home  enraptured  with  it," 
exclaimed  Grace  Dynevor.  "To  hear 
her  account,  we  thought  she  could  only 
have  alighted  in  some  terrestrial  para- 
dise." 

Sir  Everard  glanced  at  Mary,  and  half 
smiled.  A  sudden  flush  suffused  her 
white  f-ice,  and  she  looked  terribly  embar- 
rassed. 


After  tea  they  dispersed  about  the 
two  rooms,  which  opened  to  each  other. 
One  of  them  sat  down  to  the  piano,  some 
of  the  others  gathered  round ;  the  dean 
and  Sir  Everard  were  left  standing  on  the 
heart  h-nig. 

"  My  daughters  delight  in  having  a  lit- 
tle iling  at  their  aunt,  Kesina  especially," 
began  the  dean,  confidentially.  ^*She 
keeps  them  rather  strict,  and  they  rise  at 
it..  Richard,  and  Charley  Banmgarten, 
too,  help  to  keep  up  the  ball  ag^nst  her.** 

"  He  is  the  son  of  Lady  Grace,  I  pre- 
sume ?" 

"  Iler  son,  and  her  idol." 

"  He  is  a  fine  young  man,  and  has  a 
nice  countenance." 

"I  don't  know  that  countenances  20 
for  much,"  remarked  the  dean.  "  Charm 
has  got  something  in  him,  and  is  as  steady 
as  old  time.  He  took  a  double  first  at 
the  university,  and  gained  his  fellowship.** 

"  Does  ho  follow  a  profession  ?"  inquired 
Sir  Everard.  "  Lady  Grace  used  to  t^ 
to  me  about  him  much,  but  I  really  have 
forgotten  details." 

"I  don't  know  how  he  would  expect 
to  get  on  in  the  world  without  a  pro- 
fession," returned  the  dean.  ^^  Dr.  Baum- 
garten died  worse  than  poor,  and  Charles, 
in  his  chivalrous  honor,  sacrificed  the 
principal  of  some  income  that  ought  to 
have  come  to  him,  to  pay  off  his  father's 
debts.  I  don't  understand  it:  it  was 
Lady  Grace's  money,  and  she  enjoys  the 
interest  still ;  at  her  death  it  would  have 
come  to  Charles,  but  he  signed  it  away  to 
the  creditors,  and  it  will  go  to  them. 
What  with  this,  and  what  with  certain 
money  advanced  by  the  Earl  of  Avon, 
the  claims  were  settled.  Charles  is  called 
to  the  bar,  and  already  getting  into  some 
practice." 

Sir  Everard  strolled  towards  the  other 
room.  Richard  and  two  of  his  sisters 
were  at  the  piano,  Mary  sat  on  the  8ofi^ 
apparently  lost  in  thought,  and  Charles 
Baumgarten  stood  underneath  the  chan- 
delier, with  an  open  book.  Sir  Everard 
sat  down  by  Mary. 

"  It  has  been  a  long  while,  Mary,**  he 
whispered.  "  Did  you  think  I  was  nerer 
coming  ?" 

"Yes,  it  has  been  a  long  while,**  she 
faintly  said.  Her  hands  were  trembling, 
her  heart  was  beating,  and  she  spoki^^ 
and  looked — as  if  she  were  frightened. 

"But   not    my   fault,"    he    retiuiMd. 
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^  Had  you  permitted  a  regular  corre- 
spondence, you  would  liave  mown  this." 

^^  My  aunt  said  it  was  more  proper  not 
to  correspond— except  by  an  oecasiooal 
letter  at  stated  seasons.  I  explained  this 
to  you  after  I  returned." 

A  smile  passed  across  Sir  Everard's 
face.  ^^  I  am  aware — ^I  remember ;  and  I 
dare  say  it  has  been  all  very  ^proper,'  if 
not  affectionate.  But  the  past  is  over  and 
^one,  Mary,  and  now  we  need  ftar  no 
further ^" 

He  did  not  say  what.  A  hasty  glanoe 
had  shown  him  that  no  one  was  lookidg. 
Charles  Baumgarten,  buried  in  his  book, 
stood  with  his  back  towards  them;  the 
rest  were  round  the  piano :  and  he  bent 
his  face  down  upon  Marjr^s,  his  lips  touoh- 
iug  her  cheek. 

"Oh  don't!  don't I^  she  shrinkingly 
uttered. 

"  Nay,  my  dearest,  would  you  deny  it 
to  me  ?    It  is  a  reward  long  waited  for.*' 

She  gasped  for  breath  as  she  stood  up 
and  caught  the  comer  of  the  mantleiHeoe. 
Her  ^e  had  turned  white  again. 

Sir  Everard  joined  the  music  group, 
and  then  the  dean  came  up,  and  asked  for 
some  particular  song.  Ke^^ina  sang  it, 
but  Mary  slipped  away,  beiore  it  was  be- 
gun. When  it  was  over,  Charles  Banm- 
garten  rose  to  say  good  evening. 

"Will  you  tell  Lady  Grace,  with  my 
kind  regards,  that  I  antidpate  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  her  to-morrow  t^  saia  Sir 
Everard  to  him,  as  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Charles  did  not  choose  to  see  it ;  and 
he  replied  coldly  and  stiffly :  '*  I  do  not 
reside  with  Lady  Grace,  and  shall  not  be 
likely  to  meet  her  to-night  or  to-morrow." 

"  He  has  his  mother's  pride,"  thought 
Sir  Everard;  and  Regina  strook  up  an- 
other song.  But  Sir  Everard  was  mistaken. 

As  Charles  Baumgarten  passed  a  small 
room,  usually  devoted  to  the  studies  and 
pursuits  of  the  young  ladies,  but  to  which 
ho  had  been  sometimes  allowed  to  pene- 
trate, he  caught  a  movement  withm;  a 
face  half  peeped  out,  and  then  suddenly 
drew  back  again,  as  if  hopine  to  escape 
observation.  Charles  entered  the  room 
and  closed  the  door.  There  were  no  can- 
dles, but  Mary  Dynevor  stood  in  the  light 
of  the  fire.    "  Did  you  call  me  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No— oh,  no !  I  thought  it  might  be 
Sir  Everard  leaving,  and  glanced  oat  to 


see. 
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His  face  had  turned  as  ghastly  as  hers, 
and  he  almost  shook  as  she  had  done — as 


die  was  doing  now.  Suddenly  h<e.  con- 
fronted her,  and  laid  his  two  hands  opon 
her  shoulders. 

^^  Hid  time  for  conoealmeirt  has  passed, 
Mary;  we  have  gone  on,  like  two  child- 
ren, who  make  believe  to  hide  things 
from  one  another ;  and  this  is  the  awdk- 
ing!  What  is  to  be  done?  Yon  can  not 
go  and  enaot  a  lie,  and  marry  that  man  I" 

^'  Oh,  Charles  1  what  are  you  saying  P* 
she  uttered,  in  a  wiuEng  tone.  He  stood 
quite  still  for  a  moment,  breathing  heavily* 

"  Do  you  wish  to  marry  him  f " 

"  I  would  rather  die." 

"  Yes,  for  jrou  love  me — nay,  don't  I 
tell  you  the  time  for  concealment  is  over, 
and  this  nis ht  is  the  awaking  ?  You  love 
me — and  on,  my  darling  I  how  I  love  yon, 
I  can  not  stay  now  to  teDL  Nor  need  I ; 
for  you  have  known  it  without  the  telling." 

^  I  am  terrified,"  die  whin>ered ;  ^  I 
am  nearly  terrified  to  death  at  tne  thought 
of  what  is  before  me.  Think  of  ^e  wrong 
I  have  done  him  t" 

**  And  I  thmk  of  my  podtioo,  my  pover- 
ty," returned  Charles  femmgarten.  ^'  If 
1  spoke  to  your  fiither  he  would  turn  me 
out.  Oh,  Mary  I  we  have  just  gouQ  on, 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  flatting  onr 
eyes  to  ^he  future,  I  dintting  mine  to 
honor." 

^'  Nothing,  not  a  word,  must  be  breathed 
to  my  father,"  she  whimpered  eagerly. 

"Would  you  marry  him?"  sharply 
cried  Charles  Baumgarten.  ^  But  that  I 
forced  mvself  to  control,  with  an  iron  will, 
I  should  have  knocked  him  down  when  he 
kissed  you  to-night." 

She  cried  out  with  pain.  *^  You  saw  it, 
then  ?" 

''Sawiti  I  felt  it;  ay,  felt  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  sharp  steel,  piorcing  to  my. 
heart.  Oh,  the  curse  ofpoverty  1  I  seem 
to  be  helpless.  Mary,  I  can  but  trust  in 
you." 

*^  A  dim  idea  came  over  me,  while  I  sat 
alone  on  the  so&,  of  speaking  to  him,"  she 
said,  in  a  tone  of  abstraction.  "But  I 
don't  know  how  I  could  do  it." 

"Toyourfikther?" 

"  To  him — Sir  Everard.  He  is  so  good 
a  man,  so  honorable ;  one  of  those  men 
you  may  trust.  I  widi  he  bad  never 
taken  it  m  his  head  to  ask  for  me  I  I  wish 
I  had  followed  my  own  impulse  at  the 
time — to  dedine  hmi." 

"  Why  did  you  not  P"  he  retnmed. 

"I  did  not  care  fi>r  you  then,"  die 
whispered. 
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"  We  have  nearly  our  whole  lives  before 
us,  Mary,  and  they  most  not  be  sacrificed 
to  misery,"  he  urged.  "  Mary,  you  must 
wait  for  ine  ;  I  know  I  shall  get  on." 

"  Leave  me  to  think  it  over  for  to- 
night," she  answered.  "  I  must  try  and 
see  w^hat  ought  to  be  done — and  do  it." 

"That  will  not  do,"  he  imixstuously 
uttered.  "  If  you  put  it  upon  '  duty '  ani 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  will  marry  him." 

"  Charles !"  she  interrupted,  in  a  re- 
proving tone.  "  I  said  I  would  try  and 
see  what  I  ought  to  do,  meaning  my  duty, 
neither  more  nor  less.  It  is  not  my  duty 
to  marry  him,  loving  another." 

"  Mary,  1  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am  half 
out  of  my  mind." 

*'  Leave  me  now,"  she  repeated ;  "  in- 
deed, I  tremble  lest  any  of  them  should 
come  and  find  you  here.     Good-night !" 

He  clasped  his  arms  round  her  to  kiss 
her ;  but  she  started  away.  "  Charles !  at 
present,  remember,  I  am  engaged  to  himy 

It  was  of  no  use.  "  I  must  take  away 
the  one  that  he  lefl,"  whispered  Charles 
Baumgarten. 

She  lay  awake  the  whole  of  the  night, 
thinking  over  what  she  ought  to  do,  as 
•she  had  expressed  it.  To  her  fiither  she 
could  not  speak  ;  she  dared  not ;  his  tem- 
per was  fiery,  his  authority  absolute,  she 
was  entirely  in  awe  of  him.  And  to  speak 
to  him  would  be  utterly  useless,  nay, 
worse  than  useless,  for  at  the  slightest 
hint  of  reluctance  on  her  part,  he  would 
have  forced  the  marriage  on.  No,  if 
broken  off  at  all,  it  must  be  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  dean.  She  could 
only  see  one  way — to  throw  herself  on  the 
generosity  of  Sir  Everard  ;  but  she  shrank 
from  the  prospect  of  doing  it,  and  when 
she  rose  in  the  morning  she  was  as  much 
perplexed  as  when  she  went  to  rest. 

But  every  hour  of  indecision  made  it 
worse.  Sir  Everard  would  be  coming 
again  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  see  her, 
his  promised  bride ;  what  was  done  must 
bo  done  without  delay.  JNIiss  Dynevor 
announced  herself  bettor,  and  that  she 
should  chaperoiie  her  nieces  to  the  even- 
ing's engagement,  which  they  had  been 
afraid  of  missing.  They  were  speaking 
of  it  when  Sir  Everard  called,  and  he 
learnt  they  would  be  out  that  niglit. 
"  We  can  get  you  a  card  also.  Sir  Eve- 
rard," spoke  up  Miss  Dynevor. 

"  You  are  very  kind.  I  believe  I  must 
decline.  Just  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  mix 
nivs(»lf  up  in  London  gayety." 


A  thought  struck  Mary,  and  she  neired 
herself  to  execute  it.  ^'  I  have  a  fiiTor  to 
ask  of  you,"  she  took  an  opportunity  to 
whisper  to  him,  when  they  were  apart 
from  the  rest.  ^^  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
go  out  to-night ;  will  you  come  here  and 
spend  a  quiet  half  hour  with  me  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  Mary.    I  will  come." 

''Do  not  mistake  me,"  she  hnrriedly 
added  ;  ''  I  must  speak  to  you  alone ;  and 
it  is  the  best  chance  I  see." 

The  dean  was  engaged  that  evening  to 
a  clerical  dinner,  and  Miss  Dynevor  de- 
parted with  her  nieces  at  the  appointed 
hour,  all  three  much  surprised  at  Jfar^'k 
suddenly  proclaimed  resolution  of  remam- 
ing  at  home.  They  had  Bcareely  gone 
when  Sir  Everard  Wilmot  entered.  And 
now  came  Mary's  task. 

She  did  not  know  how  to  begin.  She 
was  absent  and  agitated.  Sir  Everard 
spoke,  but  she  answered  only  in  monoeyl- 
lables,  and  once  or  twice  totally  forewn 
to  the  subject.  Ho  could  not  rail  to  ob- 
serve her  strangeness  of  manner.  "  What 
is  the  matter  ?"  he  inquired. 

A  strange,  wild  rush  of  red  illammed 
her  cheek,  and  she  clasped  hev  hands 
tightly  one  over  the  other,  so  tightly  as 
to  cause  pain  had  her  mind  been  at  eaie ; 
but  she  tried  to  nerve  herself  to  her  taik: 
it  must  be  done.    Now,  or  never. 

^'  I  have  a  communication  to  make  to 
you.  Sir  Everard " 

'*  Sir  Everard !"  he  intermpted. 

^'  And  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it^**  ahe 
continued,  unmindful  of  the  reproof  ^Had 
you  been  any  other  than — ^than — ^what  yon 
are,  I  could  not  have  made  it-** 

He  did  not  speak  now.  He  glanced  at 
her  shrinking  air,  her  downcast  &ce,  her 
nervous  hands,  and  waited  to  hear* 

"  I  have  been  veiy  wicked — ^very  wrong. 
I  have  let  things  go  on,  gnffering  you  to 
believe  that  I  would — ^tliat  I  was  going  to 
maiTy  you,  and  I  find  I  can  not." 

A  dead  pause.    Sir  Everard  thought 
that  he  had  never  seen  any  one  so  oon- 
fused — so  painfully  agitstted.    **  I  do  not 
understand  you,"  he  said. 
I      ^^It  is  your  coming  home  whioh  has 
;  awakened  me,"  she  continued,  aoareely 
;  knowing  what  she  spoke.    **  Indeed,  1 
t  did  not  mean  to  do  wrong,  or  to  aet  dis- 
honorably ;  bnt  when  yon  oame  yesterday 
evening — then — ^I  found — that  I  oonldaot 
marry  you." 

Sir  Everard  thonght  it  a  sinnlar  avow- 
al— especially  singular,  as  mam  Iq  Jiibl 
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"  Let  me  tell  you  all,"  she  resumed, 
gathering  some  courage,  now  the  ice  was 
broken,  as  nervously  sensitive  people  will 
do.  "  I  found  I  did  not  love  you ;  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  myself,  and  doubly, 
doubly  wrong  to  you,  if  I  fulfilled  my  en- 
jxagement  and  married  you,  and  I  lay 
awake  all  night,  thinking  what  ought  to 
be  my  course.  I  did  not  dare  tell  papa ; 
he  is  very  severe,  he  would  not  listen  to 
me  ;  and  I — decided  to — tell  you ;  to  ask 
you  to  give  me  up.  It  is  what  I  am  now 
trying  to  ask  you  to  do." 

She  sat  now  with  her  hands  clasped 
before  her,  a  sort  of  helpless  look  upon 
them,  and  her  eyes  were  not  raised. 

"  I  knew  how  good  you  were,  how  con- 
siderate, how  honorable,  and  it  gave  me 
courage  to  speak  to  youi'sel^  to  tell  you 
my  unfortunate  position,  and  to  ask  you 
to  be  generous,  and  let  the  refusal  to 
carry  out  the  marriage  come  from  you. 
Oh  !  Sir  Everard,"  she  added,  bursting 
into  tears,  "  I  do  like  and  esteem  you  very 
much  ;  and  it  nearly  breaks  my  heart  to 
be  saying  this." 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  if  I  repeat  that 
I  do  not  understand  you,"  he  gently  said, 
'•  and  your  last  words  less  than  all.  You 
Mike  and  esteem  me,'  but  you  do  not 
love.  I  am  quite  content  to  take  the 
esteem  and  the  liking,  Mary ;  to  trust 
that  the  love  will  follow." 

"  It  never  will,"  she  almost  vehemently 
answered,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  for  a  mo- 
ment in  her  earnestness.     "  It  can  not." 

Another  pause ;  her  face  was  bent  again, 
and  she  had  turned  crimson  to  the  roots 
of  Iter  hair.  A  light  dawned  upon  Sir 
Everard. 

"  You  love  another  I" 

"  Oh !  do  forgive  me,"  she  whispered. 
"  It  was  not  willingly  done ;  it  seems  to 
have  come  on  without  my  having  been 
aware  of  it.  He  did  not  know  it,  either 
— till  last  night  when  you  came." 

"  You  have  betrayed  yourself;  I  sus- 
pect unwittingly.  You  speak  of  Mr. 
llaumojarten  !" 

Siie  had  indeed  betrayed  herself,  and 
certainly  not  intentionally.  It  did  not 
tend  to  reiissure  her. 

"  Why  did  you  accept  me  ?"  asked  Sir 
Everard. 

"Why  indeed!"  she  murmured.  "But 
I  did  not  know  that  I  was  doing  wrong. 
I  liked  you  very  much,  I  admired  and  re- 
spected you;  you  were  so  different,  so 
superior  to  the  frivolous  men  we  mostly 


met. '  It  is  true  I  did  not  love  you,  but  I 
thought  it  would  come  with  the  future. 
I  had  taken  up  a  wrong  view  of  your  fre- 
quent visits  to  us — you  see  I  am  telling 
you  all  —  and  that,  probably,  kept  me 
from  caring  for  you  in  a  different  way ; 
which  perhaps  I  might  otherwise  have 
done." 

"What  wrong  view  had  you  taken 
up  ?"  inquired  Sir  Everard,  in  surprise. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
spoke  in  a  low  tone.  "I  &ncied  you 
came  for  the  sake  of  Gertnide  Baumgar- 
tcn." 

"  Gertrude  Baumgarten !"  he  uttered. 
"  Gertrude  would  not  have  cared  for  me." 

"Gertrude  would — as  I  truly  believe 
now." 

"  Nonsense,  Mary !  Gertrude  Baumgar- 
ten was  wrapped  up  in  that  Italian  prince 
— who  had  more  money  than  brains." 

Mary  shook  her  head.  "  He  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife  and  she  refused.  After  it 
was  all  over — ^I  mean  that  I  had  accepted 
you,  and  we  were  away,  and  on  our  road 
home  again,  an  idea  came  over  me  that  it 
was  you  Gertrude  had  really  cared  for. 
I  was  not  sure,  and  I  judged  it  better  to 
bury  the  train  of  thought;  but  this  I 
know,  Gertrude  has  never  been  quite  the 
same  girl  since.  I  suppose  I  ought  not 
to  tell  you  this :  I  think  I  am  forgetting 
myself  in  more  ways  than  one." 

"  We  have  certainly  no  right  thus  to 
speculate  upon  Miss  Baumgarten's  likes 
or  dislikes,"  he  rejoined,  "  and  it  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  Do 
you  know  that  this  communication  of 
yours  is  placing  me  in  a  very  painful  po- 
sition ?" 

"  I  can  only  throw  myself  on  your  gen- 
erosity ;  plead  for  your  forgiveness." 

"Putting  out  of  the  question  what 
may  be  my  private  feelings,  you  place  me 
in  a  most  embarrassing  and  painful  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  dean.  He  ex- 
pects that  I  have  come  home  to  marry 
his  daughter ;  I  expect  it ;  the  world  ex- 
pects it :  and  what  can  be  my  excuse  for 
refusing  ?  Can  I  go  to  him,  hat  in  hand, 
and  say :  '  Sir,  I  am  tired  of  your  daugh- 
ter :  I  do  not  intend  to  marry  her  ?'  " 

She  caught  up  the  silk  flounce  of  her 
evening  dress,  and  rolled  it  about  in 
thought.  ^'How  can  it  be  managed? 
What  can  be  done  ?  Oh !  Sir  Everard, 
can  you  think  of  no  plan?  you  are  so 
much  wiser  than  L" 

"  Ton  seem  to  assume  confidently  that 
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I  must  consent  to  the  breaking  up  of  my 
cherished  plans;  to  the  resigning  sum- 
marily my  promised  wife." 

She  looked  very  much  distressed. 
"What  ca7i  I  do?  Can  I  marry  you, 
likin<£  some  one  else  ?" 

"  Having  promised  to  be  mine,  was  it 
right  that  you  should  cultivate  so  much 
the  society  of  Mr.  Baumgarten  ?" 

"  You  do  not  understand,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "  It  was  not  right :  but  you  do 
not  quite  understand.  We  have  always 
been  very  intimate  with  the  Baumgartens, 
both  at  Denham  and  in  town  ;  my  young- 
est sister  was  named  after  Lady  Grace, 
and  Charles  has  come  here,  just  as  our  own 
brothers  have  done.  So  that  the  being 
frequently  with  him  I  could  not  help; 
and  I  never  supposed,  till  it  was  too  late, 
that  there  could  be  any  danger,  that  it 
could  by  possibility  bring  injury  towards 
you." 

"  You  wish  me  to  understand  that  you 
and  Mr.  Baumgarten  are  irrevocably  at- 
tached to  each  other  ?" 

There  was  a  danger  of  the  flounce  be- 
ing pulled  into  slits,  and  Sir  Everard 
scarcely  caught  the  answer.     "  It   is  so." 

"  Then  will  it  not  be  better  to  tell  the 
simple  truth  to  Dr.  Dynevor  ?  I  do  not 
suggest  this  to  avert  unpleasantness  to 
myself,  but " 

"  It  is  the  very  thing  that  must  not  bo 
done,"  she  interrupted.  "  Mr.  Baumgar- 
ten is  too  poor  to  ask  for  me  yet,  and 
papa  would  go  wild  at  the  bare  idea.  Ho 
thinks,  of  course,  that  it  is  most  desirable 
I  should  be — ^bo — Lady  Wilniot,  and  I 
dare  not  tell  him  I  object.  I  thought  if 
you  could  do  it — as  if  the  objection  came 
from  you — you  would  not  be  so  afi*aid  of 
him,  for  he  could  not  be  harsh  and  per- 
emptory with  you,  as  he  would  be  with 
me.  I  know  it  is  a  great  boon  to  ask  of 
you,"  she  added,  her  eyes  tilling  again, 
"  but — if  you  know  how  unhappy,  how 
perplexed  I  am — perhaps  you  would  not 
refuse  to  help  me." 

"  You  forget  one  thing,"  he  returned, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  that  the  odium  of  being 
refused  had  far  better  fall  upon  me  than 
upon  yon.  The  world  is  not  generous  hi 
these  matters,  but  I  can  fight  it  better 
than  you  can." 

"I  forget  all  things,"  she  answered, 
"  but  the  bare  fiict  before  me — that  I  must 
not  marry  you,  and  dare  not  give  my  fam- 
ily the  true  cause.  The  world  can  but 
say  that  you  repented  of  your  engage- 
ment to  me.    Let  it." 


Sir  Everard  was  silent.  He  knew  that 
the  world's  being  enabled  to  say  it  would 
not  prove  so  pleasant  as  she  thouslit.  *'  I 
must  have  time  to  digest  this,"  lie  said, 
rising,  ^^  and  will  sec  you  again  to-morrow 
morning." 

She  rose  also,  and  stood  before  him  like 
a  culprit.  Sir  Everard  took  her  hand  to 
say  farewell. 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  hope 
you  did  not  like  me  very  much,"  she  whis- 
pered, raising  her  repentant  eyes  to  his. 

Her  words  and  manner  almost  amused 
him,  though  he  could  not  bat  admire,  in 
the  midst,  they  were  so  truthful  and 
childlike.  "I  do  like  you  very  mach,^ 
he  answered,  with  a  smile ;  ^^  too  much  to 
part  from  you  without  a  bittter  paug  of 
regret  and  mortification." 

"  But  you  will  overget  it,"  she  eagerly 
said,  "  very  soon,  I  hope." 

^'  It  will  be  the  second  ease  of  the  like 
nature  I  have  had  to  '  overget,* "  he  re- 
turned, possibly  surprised  out  of  the  con- 
fession, possibly  making  it  with  deliberate 
intention.  ^'  I  was  gomg  to  be  married 
in  my  early  youth.  Or  what  seems  early 
youth  to  me  now :  I  was  five-and-twenty." 

''And  she  refused  you?"  whbpered 
Mary. 

''  No :  she  died.  All  the  love  I  bad  to 
give  died  with  her,  and  I  had  but  lildng 
Icil  for  you.  I  had  none,  even  of  that,  for 
a  long  while,  for  years  and  years  after  she 
died.  '  Wilmot  never  means  to  marry,' 
people  used'to  say : '  he  must  have  taken 
a  vow  of  hatred  against  women.'  They 
little  thought  he  had  once  loved  one  too 
much.  Do  not  be  ungenerous,  and  jGuicv 
I  retort  this  confession  upon  you  in  requi- 
tal for  the  one  you  have  siven  me ;  it  was 
always  my  intention  to  tell  it  you  before 
we  married ;  more  fully  than  I  have  now 
done." 

Mary  Dynevor's  face  was  turned  apt  l^o^^ 
lips  were  parted  with  eagerness.  ^^Then 
— if  I  understand  you  rightly — ^you  have 
not  really  loved  me  ?" 

^^  In  the  imaginative  sense  of  the  word 
— no.  Only — ^I  quote  your  fovorito  words 
— liked  you  very  much.  But  my  wife 
should  never  have  felt  the  want  of  that 
idealic  love." 

She  looked  almost  besido  herself  with 
joy.  A  rosy  blush  flushed  into  her  dieeks, 
a  light  to  her  eyes,  and  she  positively  laid 
hold  of  both  Sir  Evcrard's  handSi  and 
clasped  them  in  her  own.  '*  I  am  so  thank- 
ful!" she  burst  forth ;  ^I  am  so  happjl 
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If  you  do  not  love  me,  why  tiiere's  no 
great  harm  done,  and  we  can  still  be 
mends.  Oh,  Everard — ^the  *  Sir'  is  ffone 
clean  away  now — let  us  be  friends !  Acre 
is  no  one  in  the  world  I  would  rather  have 
for  a  friend  than  you :  and  you  will  be 
Charles's  friend  also,  and  let  him  be 
youra." 

"  Perhaps — after  a  little  while.'* 

'^  Tes,  after  a  little  while.  As  soon  as 
you  can ;  as  soon  as  you  can  forget  my 
ingratitude  and  ill-behavior.  I  know  I 
have  behaved  ill,  and  I  do  heft  your  par- 
don. I  am  very  happy;  I  shiul  say  to 
myself  this  night  when  I  lie  awake : '  It  is 
not  all  over  and  done  with :  we  shall  be 
friends  at  last.' " 

He  ftilly  understood  what  she  meant  to 
imply,  though  it  was  not  expressed  in  the 
most  lucid  manner.  Like  a  candid  child, 
she  had  spoken  out  her  mind  without  re- 
serve, and  Sir  Everard  went  away,  re- 
gretting that  this  truth  and  candor  could 
not  be  his. 

That  he  was  grieved  and  annoyed  by 
the  revelation  made  to  Mm  could  not  be 
doubted,  but  it  certainly  made  no  deep 
wound.  When  a  man  or  a  woman  has 
gone  through  the  phases  of  the  passi6n 
called  love,  and  survived  it,  deep  wounds 
are  over.  A  strangely  bright  dream  while 
it  lasts — sweet,  pi|re,  heavenly;  fiur  too 
much  so  for  this  earth,  to  alt  else  of  which 
it  stands  in  contrast.  Few  men — or 
women  either — are  organized  to  experi- 
ence it ;  their  love  is  not  tins  love ;  and 
let  them  jump  for  joy  that  it  is  not.  It 
had  done  its  work  on  Everard  Wilmot,  and 
had  gone— quite  completely  gone,  scarce- 
ly leaving  its  remembrance;  but  it  had 
taken  with  it  the  inward  spring  of  imagi- 
native existence — ^poetry,  ideality,  passbn, 
nil  that  stands  in  contradistinction  to  hard 
reality.  Henceforth  he  could  make  the 
best  of  this  matter-of-fiust,  work-a-day 
world,  and  strive  on  for  the  next ;  bat  he 
knew  that  there  was  no  more  life  Ibr  his 
heart,  no  more  thrill,  no  more  hope,  no 
more  satisfying  happiness.  No,  no ;  deep 
wounds  were  over  mr  Sir  Everard.  "  Re- 
ly on  it,  the  son^  had  left  the  bird.'* 

Therefore,  though  he  was  vexed, 
though  he  regretted  her,  her  secedinff 
from  him  left  no  unhealing  wonn^ 
and  he  was  able  calmly  to  consider 
what  had  best  be  done,  what  sort  of 
communication  might  be  made  to  the  for- 
midable dean.  He  saw  Mary  the  follow- 
ing day  after  breakfast^  and  from  ber  pres- 


ence he  went  straight  to  that  of  Dr.  Dyne- 
vor,  and  the  latter  learnt  that  ^^differenoes 
had  taken  place  between  himself  and  Iffiss 
Mary  Dynevor,  and  they  had  mutually 
agrc^  to  part." 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  dean  so  astound- 
ed, never  md  one  feel  more  outraged^  and 
— If  we  may  venture  to  say  it  of  a  divine 
— ^never  was  one  in  a  mater  pasttoo. 
It  was  passably  controlled  before  Sir 
Everard.  ^What  was  the  cause?"  he 
demanded.  *^The  predse  cause,  he  and 
Miss  Mary  Dynevor  had  agreed  to  keep 
to  themselves,"  was  the  answer  of  the 
baronet.  ^It  was  suffident  to  say  that 
they  were  both  fulhr  convinced  a  union 
between  them  would  not  conduce  to  hap- 
I)iness,  and  they  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion not  to  carry  it  out." 

Sir  Everard  said  as  little  as  he  could, 
and  left,  and  then  up  rose  the  fiery  Dyne- 
vor wrath.  It  was  jet  loose  on  the  fiumly 
in  conclave,  Miss  Dynevor,  Regina,  Mary, 
and  Grace.  What  the  de&  said  in  Us 
passion  is  of  no  conseouenoe,  and  if  he 
might  have  been  fined  {bad  he  been  be- 
fore a  magbtrate)  a  few  small  sums  of 
five  shillings  each,  we  wont  transcribe 
the  fact,  out  of  respect  to  the  feeUngs  of 
anj  other  dean  who  may  chance  to  read 
this.  MSss  Dynevor  and  two  of  her  nieoes 
were  simply  confounded,  not  so  mudi  at 
the  ebulntion  of  anger  as  at  its  caose ; 
Mary  could  only  shiver  in  silence,  and  in 
waraly  ]^ray  that  it  might  pass  over. 

**  I  will  know  the  truth,"  foamed  the 
dean.  ^  "  Why  do  you  part?** 

**  DifBurences,"  gasped  Mary,  who  had 
taken  her  cue  from  Sir  Everard. 

**DifforenoeS  be — be — forgotten !"  stam- 
mered the  dean.    ^*  What  cufferences  ?" 

^  Nothing  that  I  can  particularly  ex- 
plain" fiuntly  returned  Mary.  "We 
found  that  a  marriage  between  us  would 
not  be  productive  of  happiness,  and  we 
parted." 

"  WonH  you  speak  outf"  cried  the  dean, 
stai9ping  his  clerical  shoe. 

^  That  is  all  I  have  to  speak,"  she  an- 
swered, hanging  her  head. 

"I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  8lv 
Everard' Wilmot  decUnea  to  carry  out  ihe 
aigwementf" 

^  Yes."  ^e  had  slightly  heduted  at 
the  answer,  but  it  app^ured  to  her  that 
she  must  give  it,  waAung  any  other. 

•*  Very  wdl,"  miod  the  dean. 

He  said  no  niore :  be  quitted  the  room 
in  a  state  of  <kmoentratea  wrttth  onpleaa* 
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ant  to  witness,  and  went  and  bolted  him- 
self into  his  own  study,  which  was  the 
best  thiu<]r  he  could  do.  Miss  Dynevor 
angrily,  liegina  and  Grace  eagerly,  pour- 
ed question  after  question  uix)n  the  un- 
happy Mary,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  from  her  any  more  than  the  dean 
had  done. 

"  It  is  a  clear  case  of  jilting,"  said  Miss 
Dynevor,  "and  if  the  days  of  duelling 
were  not  over,  it  would  do  Sir  Kverard 
good  if  one  of  your  brothera  would  go 
out  with  him  and  shoot  him.  Dishonor- 
able craven !" 

Mary's  cheek  burnt:  the  "jilting"  had 
been  on  her  side,  not  his ;  and  it  was  real 
pain  to  hear  this  epithet  applied  to  the 
generous  and  upright  Sir  Everard. 

Miss  Dynevor's  words,  however,  could 
do  neither  harm  nor  good;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  dean  had  adopted  precisely  simi- 
lar sentiments.  Not  as  to  the  duelling, 
but  as  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Everard.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  surmise  that  a 
young  lady  who  had  waited  hopefully  (as 
he  concluded)  for  the  return  of  her  bi'ide- 
groom  to  claim  her,  would  be  likely  to 
refuse  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  there- 
fore he  laid  it  all  down  to  the  score  of  Sir 
Everard.  A  few  days,  and  then  —  some- 
thing like  a  thunder-<»lap  burst  forth  on 
Mary.  The  dean  had  entered  an  action 
against  Sir  Everard  for  Breach  of  Promise. 

The  Vcrv  Keverend  the  Dean  of  Den- 
ham  entered  an  action  against  any  body 
for  Breach  of  Promise  ?  lie  had.  Hot, 
hasty,  and  indignant.  Dr.  Dynevor  had 
obeyed  his  temper  as  a  man,  forgetting 
that  he  was  a  clergyman  and  a  gentleman. 

It  was  all  over  now,  the  possibility  of 
concealment,  and  Mai-y  dragged  herself, 
in  fear  and  sickness,  to  his  presence.  "  Is 
it  true  that  you  have  done  it  ?"  she  ga8|>- 
ed,  and  the  dean  was  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand her  meaning. 

"  It  is  true.  He  shall  be  held  up,  a 
world's  spectacle." 

"  Oh  I  papa,  you  must  undo  it,  you 
must  undo  it!  Do  not  lose  a  moment. 
It  was  not  Sir  Everard  who  broke  it  off : 
it  was  I." 

The  dean  felt  rather  savage.  He  had 
already  had  a  pitched  battle  with  Miss 
Dynevor  upon  this  very  pointj^his  tongue 
against  hers.  ]Miss  Dynevor  was  decided- 
ly against  the  action,  and  told  the  dean  it 
wouM  bo  derogatory  to  his  daughter,  and 
disgraceful  to  himself.     Of  course  the  dean 


did  not  listen  to  her ;  he  never  listened 
to  any  body  who  opposed  him,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  his  sister  had  now  been  send- 
ing Mary  to  him  with  an  assertion  that 
was  not  true. 

"  You  may  go  back  to  yonr  annt,**  said 
ho,  "  and  tell  her  to  mind  her  own  bosi- 
ness ;  and  I'll  mind  mine." 

"  I  did  not  come  from  my  annt,  papa. 
Regina  dropped  a  word  of  what  she  heard 
you  were  doing,  and  I  came  to  you  of 
my  own  accord.  I  came  to  tell  yoa  the 
truth :  it  might  have  been  better  to  tell 
you  at  first,  as  Sir  Everard  wished." 

The  dean  stared  at  her  through  his 
ereat  ugly  tortoise-shell  spectacles^  for  he 
had  been  reading  when  she  interrupted 
him.  "What  do  you  mean  aboiit  ^tfae 
truth ?»"  he  sternly  asked.  "What  is 
the  truth  ?" 

She  laid  her  arms  upon  the  back  of  a 
chair  and  seemed  to  lean  her  weight  upon 
it;  the  dean  saw  that  she  was  shakuis. 
"  The  truth  is,  that  I  refused  Sir  Everard; 
so  if  an  action  might  be  brought  on  either 
side  it  would  be  on  his.  lie  came  home  to 
marry  me,  but  I — I — could  not :  and  he 
was  so  kind  as  to  let  it  appear  to  yon  that 
it  was  as  much  his  fault  as  mine." 

"  You  broke  it  off  ?    Of  vour  own  w> 
cord  ?" 
"  Yes,"  she  answered^ 
The  dean  paused  to  collect  his  senses; 
perh aps  his  temper.     "Your reason,  young 
lady  ?" 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  can  not  tell  you,"  she  ut- 
tered, bursting  into  tears. 

"Yonr  reason?"  he  repeated.  "Yoa 
do  not  stir  from  my  presence  till  you  have 
told  me." 

She  was  terrified  at  his  tone,  terrified 
at  what  the  future  might  have  in  store, 
terrified  altogether.  letter  let  him  know 
the  truth  and  get  it  over,  a  voice  seeniT 
ed  to  whisj)cr  to  her.  "  Papa,"  she  breath- 
ed bending  her  face  down  upon  the  chair, 
"  I  — ^I — ^liked  some  one  else  better  than 
Sir  Everard." 

"  You  liked "    The  dean  stopped : 

indignation  and  astonishment  overmaster^ 
ed  him.     "  Who  ?" 

She  did  not  answer.  What  he  Cdild 
see  of  her  face  looked  as  red  as  his  own 
sometimes  did.  "  Who,  I  ask  ?**  herepeal- 
ed ;  and  shrink  and  shiver  as  she  woaU| 
there  was  no  evading  that  resolute 
tion. 
"  Charles  Baumgarten." 
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Mary  Dynevor  was  not  dying,  nobody 
said  that ;  but  every  body  did  say  that  she 
was  wasting  away.  The  dean,  stem,  testy, 
implacable,  would  not  see  it ;  Miss  Dyne- 
vor had  begun  to  speak  of  it  in  a  cross, 
complaining  way,  and  Regina  and  Grace 
grieved. 

Mary  mostly  lay  upon  the  sofa,  for  she 
was  getting  too  weak  to  sit  up  through- 
out the  day.  Smarting  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  her  father  ;  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  querulous  ill-temper  of  her  aunt, 
who  rarely  ceased  her  grumblings  at  the 
breaking  off  the  desirabli^  mariiage ;  suffer- 
ing, in  a  less  degree,  from  the  half  covert 
reproaches  of  her  sisters,  who  felt  it  as  a 
grievance  upon  them,  Mary  had  not  been 
able  to  bear  up  against  it,  and  her  health 
gave  way.  Her  aunt  grow  a  shade  kinder 
then ;  that  is,  instead  of  reproaching  Mary 
for  her  "  folly"  and  her  "  blindness,"  she 
reproached  her  for  not  showing  more 
spirit,  for  not  being  more  careful  of  her 
health ;  Regina  and  Grace  forgot  their 
displeasure,  and  ceased  hinting  how  pleas- 
ant it  would  have  been  for  them  had  she 
been  Lady  Wilmot ;  but  the  dean  him- 
self remained  unchanged. 

Five  months  now,  and  she  had  never 
seen  Charles  Baumgarten.  The  dean's 
doors  were  haughtily  closed  against  him. 
See  how  we  estimate  things  by  compari- 
son !  But  for  the  grand  vista  opened  to 
Mary  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Sir  Everard, 
it  might  not  have  occurred  to  the  dean  to 
deny  her  to  Charles.  It  would  not  have 
occurred  to  him.  The  nephew  of  the  Earl 
of  Avon,  well  connected,  sure  to  meet 
with  support,  clever  and  steady,  Charles 
Baumgarten  would  have  been  welcomed 
for  any  one  of  the  portionless  daughters 
of  Dr.  Dynevor;  they  might  have  had  to 
wait  and  struggle  a  little  at  first,  but  it 
would  be  all  right  in  the  end,  and  the 
dean  would  have  married  them  himself 
with  pleasure.  But  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances—  Mary's  having  refused  a 
splendid  match  that  she  might  have  him — 
of  course  Charles  Baumgarten  was  nothing 
less  than  a  bete  noire  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Dynevors,  very  noire  indeed  to  the  dean. 

*'  It's  of  no  use,  ma'am,  my  coming  here 
day  after  day  to  see  the  patient,"  some- 
what testily  exclaimed  Dr.  Lamb,  the 
family  physician,  to  Miss  Dynevor.  "  The 
disorder  is  on  the  mind:  if  that  can't  be 
set  at  rest,  I  can  do  no  good." 


"  And  what  then  ?"  asked  Miss  Dyne- 
vor. *'If  nothing  can  be  done  for  her 
mind,  what  then  ?" 

*'  Why,  you  take  away  the  chance  of 
her  gettmg  better,  and  if  she  does  not  get 
better  she  must  get  worse,  and  then  she'll 
die.  It's  not  my  province  to  pry  into 
family  secrets,  but  it  does  seem  strange 
that  a  girl  of  her  age  should  have  any 
wasting  care  that  can't  be  soothed." 

Miss  Dynevor,  after  this,  had  a  serious 
talk  with  Mary.  She  laid  aside  her  cross- 
ness for  the  occasion,  and  pointed  out  to 
her,  kindly  and  rationally,  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  rouse  herself  and  forget  Charles 
Baumgarten.  With  the  effort  to  do  it, 
the  forgetfulness  would  come,  and  with 
forgetfulness  health.  Mai*y  burst  into 
tears,  and  sobbed  so  long  and  vehemently 
that  Miss  Dynevor  was  startled,  but  her 
reply  was,  that  she  would  try  to  forget 
him,  provided  she  might  be  allowed  one 
interview  with  him,  to  explain  to  him  that 
they  must  finally  part. 

Miss  Dynevor  carried  the  whole  tale  to 
the  dean:  the  physician's  opinion,  their 
grave  fears  for  Mary's  health,  and  what 
she  had  promised  to  do  provided  she 
might  first  see  Charles  Baumgarten. 
"  Let  her  see  him,  and  have  done  with  it, 
then,"  was  the  response  of  the  dean. 

"  Mind,  aunt,  1  must  eee  him  alone," 
she  panted,  with  a  strangely  heightened 
color,  when  the  news  was  taken  to  her. 

"  You  need  not  fear  that  any  body 
will  covet  to  be  present ;  they  are  not 
so  fond  of  him,"  was  the  retort  of  Miss 
Dynevor. 

Alone  she  did  see  him.  Charles  receiv- 
ed the  note,  went  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  was  introduced  to  where  she  was  sit- 
ting. He  was  shocked  to  observe  the 
change.     He  thought  she  must  be  dying. 

"  No,"  she  said  to  him,  after  they  had 
spoken  for  some  time,  "  I  am  not  dying. 
They  think,  at  least  they  say,  that  when 
once  my  mind  is  at  rest,  when  we  have 
parted  for  good,  suspense  exchanged  for 
certain  misery,  that  I  shall  begin  to  get 
well  again.    It  may  be  so." 

"  Mary,  they  have  no  right  to  part  us." 

'^  It  must  be  so  :  it  is  to  be.  I  can  not 
act  in  defiance  of  myfether." 

"  And  you  can  part  from  me  without  an 
effort  ?" 

"  Without  an  effort  ?"  she  repeated. 
'^  Look  at  me,  Charles,  and  then  see 
what  it  has  cost  me." 

He  repented  of  his  hasty  words,  and 
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drew  her  to  him.  She  was  lying  quite 
passively  upon  liim,  when  the  door  quiet- 
ly opened  and  in  walked  the  dean,  Alary 
shrank  into  a  chair  and  turned  away  her 
£ice.  Charles  folded  his  arms,  and  looked 
fearlessly  at  the  dean. 

"  So  you  are  here  a^jain,  sir  ?" 

"  By  appointment,  Dr.  Dynevor.  And 
I  am  grieved  to  see  what  I  do  see.  She 
is  surely  dying." 

"  You  think  so,  do  you  ?"  cried  the 
dean.  "  Perhaps  you  imagine  you  could 
save  her  life." 

"  At  any  rate  I  would  try  to  save  it,  if 
I  were  allowed.  What  is  your  objection 
to  me  ?"  he  hastily  added,  his  tone  one 
of  sharp  demand.  "  My  connexions  are 
unexceptionable  ;  and  many  a  briefless 
barrister  has  risen  in  time  to  the  wool- 
sack." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  the  modesty  to 
acknowledge  that  you  are  briefless." 

"  I  did  not  acknowledge  it,  and  I  am 
not  briefless,"  retorted  Charles ;  "  I  have 
begun  to  get  ow." 


The  dean  looked  at  his  danehter. 
"  Would  you  patronize  this  sort  or  *  get- 
ting on  ?'  "  asked  he. 

There  was  a  strange  meaning  in  bis 
tone,  which  struck  on  Manr's  ear.  Sie 
rose  in  agitation,  her  hands  ofaaped.  *^  Fa- 
pa,  I  would  risk  it.  Oh,  papa,  if  yoa  would 
but  let  me,  I  would  risk  it  and  trust  IL" 

"  If  you  choose  to  risk  it  and  trust  it, 
you  may  do  so,"  responded  the  dean  ; 
'^  aud  that  b  what  I  have  come  in  to  say. 
But,  recollect,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
consequences.  When  you  shall  have  got 
a  score  of  children  abont  you,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Charles,  ^'  and  empty  cap- 
boards  to  keep  thgpi  on,  don't  expect  that 
you  are  to  come  to  me  for  help.  If  you 
two  wish  to  make  simpletons  of  yourselves 
and  marry,  go  and  do  it.  Bnt  you  do  it 
with  your  eyes  open,  understand,  Mr. 
Charles  Baumgarten." 

The  dean  strutted  out  of  the  room,  and 
Charles  caught  her,  for  she  was  nearly 
fainting.  ^^  My  darling  I"  he  whispereo, 
"  ray  wife  at  last !" 
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In  the  year  1808  there  was,  and  proba- 
bly still  is — unless,  among  the  many 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  I 
lefl  London,  it  is  pulled  down — a  place 
in  the  Strand  called  Lyons  Inn,  the 
smallest  of  the  law  inns ;  and  a  queer  old 
dismal,  dark  place  it  was,  although  it  had 
some  very  comfortable  suites  of  cham- 
bers. The  inn  consisted  of  eight  or  ten 
spacious  houses,  forming  a  quadrangle. 
In  one  of  these  resided  a  relative  of  mine, 
George  Cockayne,  a  solicitor  of  some 
considerable  practice,  having  an  agency 
business  for  many  country  attorneys  in 
the  Midland  Circuit.  lie  used  to  relate 
the  following  singular  coincidence  of  two 
dreams  and  their  consequences. 

lie  had  a  client,  a  county  magistrate, 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  who  called 
upon  him  one  morning  and  related  a 
dream — if  it  was  a  dream — he  said,  of 
which  ho  seemed  very  doubtful,  for  so 


deeply  had  it  impressed  his  mind  that  he 
had  actually  como  to  London  parposely 
to  consult  my  friend  on  the  subject.  ^1 
reminded  him,"  said  Cockayne,  "that 
my  profession  did  not  inclade  the  inter- 
pretmg  of  dreams.  '  Hear  me  serioualT,* 
said  the  magistrate,  ^aud  yoa  will  see  toe 
necessity  of  my  takinor  adyice.*  So  I 
handed  him  a  chair,  and  prepared  to  lis- 
ten, when  he  thus  proceeded  : 

"  ^  Last  Monday  night  I  had  been  in  bed 
about  an  hour;  I  may  have  previonslj 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  but  think  not ;  aM 
what  took  place  was  quite  vivid,  and  un- 
attended by  the  usual  misty  weakneas  of 
a'  dream,  so  that  I  am  very  donbtfbl  if  it 
was  in  sleep  it  occurred.  I  aaw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  the  pale  &oe  of  my  old 
friend  and  neighbor  at  the  lodgcu  at  tba 
foot  of  my  bed  (he  then  lay  deaa,  but  I 
did  not  know  this  till  the  fouowiiiff  mor»» 
ing).    He  asked  me  to  rise,  and  i  did  w^. 
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when  he  informed  me  thftt  his  death  bad 
been  foully  caused  by  his  cousin,  the  fiun- 
ily  apothecary,  '^  who  belieyed  himself  to 
be  alter  my  son  the  next  heir  to  the 
estate ;  and  be  assured  of  this,  that  if 
means  be  not  taken  to  prerent  his  pre- 
scribing for  my  boy,  he  will  meet  with  a 
similar  death.  I  entreat  you,  therefore, 
to  use  your  influence  to  hare  him  re- 
moved from  attending  my  &mi]y  at  all,  and 
save  my  dear  boy  from  a  premature  death." 

^^ '  On  saying  this,  he  appeared  to  fiide 
gradually  from  my  fflght,  and  I  got  out  of 
bed,  feeling  assured  that  this  was  a  real* 
ity,  and  no  dream.  Now,  sir,  I  am 
invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my  old 
friend  on  Tuesday  next :  what  would  you 
advise  ?  * 

^^^Why,'  I  replied,  ^this  is  surely  a 
very  frail  foundation  on  which  to  found  a 
charge  against  a  respectable  man.  Why 
did  not  the  ghostly  visitor  furnish  you 
with  some  specific  evidence?  Would 
you,  as  a  magistrate,  listen  to  such  a  tale  ? 
Have  you  any  other  reason  for  mspeelimg 
foul  play?' 

"  '  No,'  said  he,  '  I  certunly  have  not.' 

^^I  looked  at  my  friend,  and  asked 
him  if  he  really  had  come  eighty  miles  in 
consequence  of  this  dream.  '  Tes,'  said 
he ;  ^  I  can  quite  understand  your  wonder, 
but  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  and  heard 
with  my  own  ears,  that  I  could  not  resist 
the  desire  I  felt  to  consult  some  lawyer  of 
considerable  experience.'  *What,  in 
dreams  ?'  said  I.  '  Well,  you  may  laugh 
at  me,  but  really  it  seems  a  serious  matter 
to  my  mind.' 

^^He  came  in  the  afternoon,"  mid 
Cockayne,  ^^to  ^e  with  me;  I  found 
his  mind  still  full  of  its  reality,  and  he 
urged  me  to  send  for  that  celebrated 
Bow  street  officer,  Townsend,  to  go  down 
with  him  by  the  mail  that  evening ;  but  I 
finally  succeeded  in  convincing  mm  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  to  raise  so  serious 
an  inquiry  on  the  foundation  of  a  dream, 
and  I  never  heard  more  on  the  subject 
from  him. 

^^  About  ten  years  after  this  oooorrence 
my  client  died,  and  as  my  new  partner, 
Mr.  Taylor,  was  going  the  drcidt,  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  call  on  the  exeou* 
tor  of  my  late  client  for  a  small  bahaee 
due  to  me  from  the  deceased.  On  Mr. 
Taylor's  return  home,  while  paying  me 
the  amount  he  had  reodred,  henieDtioii- 
ed  that  the  executor  had  rdated  to  him  ft 


yerv  singular  ciEcumstanoe  while  dining 
with  him. 

'^I  should  here  state  that  Mr.  T,  was 
not  in  paitnership  with  me  at  the  time  of 
my  late  client's  visit  to  London  respecting 
his  dream,  nor  had  I  ever  related  it  to 
him. 

*'*Some  oottTeraation,' said  Mr.  T., 
'  arose  after  dmner,  wh^  the  lady  had  re* 
tired,  about  dreams,  when  he  mentioned 
to  me  a  very  curious  one  of  his  own,  that 
occurred  to  him  some  years  ago.  He  did 
not  call  it  a  dream,  but  insisted  upon  it 
that  it  was  a  reality.  He  said  that  late 
one  night  he  was  reading  in  his  library, 
Tomline's  ''Life  of  Pitt,"  which,'  said  he, 
'  '^  could  not  suggest  such  a  subject  as  was 
then  presented  to  my  mind.  Vrliilelwas 
reading,  my  light  gradually  dimmed  out, 
and  a  welUknown  &miliar  voice  addressed 
me.  I  saw  nothing.  The  purport  of  the 
address  was  that  the  friend  whose  funeral 
I  was  going  to  attend  on  the  morrow 
had  been  put  to  death  by  his  medical 
attendant,  who  also  contemplated  doing 
the  same  to  his  son,  as,  in  case  of  the 
son's  decease,  he  would,  as  next  relative, 
succeed  to  the  property,  and  I  was  en- 
treated to  take  up  the  matter.  I  kept 
listening,  but  no  more  was  said.  The 
voicc^  I  felt  sure,  was  that  of  my  deceased 
friend.  I  felt  a  shuddering  creep  over 
me,  and  after  a  minute's  pause  I  shrieked 
out,  'Who  is  there?*  jNo  answer  was 
heurd;  so  I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  with 
some  tremor  lighted  my  candle,  and  sat 
down  to  think;  but  soon  after  this  my 
wife's  bedroom  bell  rang,  which  I  con- 
cluded was  for  me,  as  it  was  Yerj  unusual 
with  me  to  sit  up^so  late.  When  I  got 
uiHitairs,  my  wifo  had  dropped  off  to 
sleep  a{|ain,  so  I  said  nothing  to  her  on 
the  subjeot;  but  eariy  in  the  morning  I 
rode  over  to  a  friend,  who  was  the  ooro- 
ner,  and  oommonicated  to  hfan  my  strange 
message.  He  severely  ridicnloi  it,  or 
rather  me,  for  entertaining  snoh  a  notion 
of  a  dream,  whidi  he  insisted  it  was;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  cautioned  me  to  keq> 
it  quiet,  and  not  subject  myself  to  an  ac- 
tion for  defiunation.  I  did  keep  the  matter 
quite  seereH,  and  only  now  yenture  to  re* 
wte  it,  as  tiie  last  of  Ae  parties  oonoem* 
ed,  (the  poor  doctor),  was  thrown  from 
his  horte  and  killed.  Fairly  or  foully,  bo 
had  sncoeeded  to  the  estate  on  the 
deoetsie  of  my  <dd  frioid's  son." » 

*^On  hearlnff  tins,"  said  Mr.  Codcajne, 
^I  rdated  low.  Taylor*  mj  <rid  eliettV!» 
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singular  dream,  and  wo  concluded  the 
matter  oufflit  not  to  rest  here ;  so  I  finally 
determined  to  go  down  and  see  the  ex- 
ecutor and  make  a  cautious  inquiry.  I 
did  so,  .and  found  that  the  son  had  been 
attended  by  his  medical  relfitive  during  a 
long  illness,  which  ended  in  death,  and 
that  he  had  succeeded  to  the  property  as 
heir-at-law,  without  any  suspicion  of  un- 
fair treatment.  I  then  asked  if  my  late 
client  had  ever  mentioned  to  hrm  a  par- 
ticular dream  relative  to  this  matter.  He 
looked  greatly  surpnsed,  but  answered  in 
the  negative.  I  then  communicated  to 
him  the  dream  as  related  to  me,  whereat 
his  astonishment  was  great  indeed.  Afler 
some  further  consultation  we  determined 
to  proceed  together  to  the  old  coroner, 
and  relate  it  to  him.  We  did  so,  and  he 
was  equally  astonished ;  but,  after  much 


serious  consideration,  we  oonoladed  that 
it  was  altogether  a  dead  oase,  and  ooold 
not  be  resuscitated  to  any  praotieal  pur- 
pose. 

^'  The  coroner  observed  that  it  waa  a 
most  singular   instance  of   coinddenoe^ 

Eossibly  arising  from  both  the  partiei 
eing  led  into  the  same  oonrae  of  rc^ke- 
tion,  on  the  impropriety  of  a  medical  rela- 
tive being  the  sole  attendant  upon  two 
persons  in  whoso  death  he  waa  deeply  in- 
terested, and  it  was  dedded  to  avoid 
originating  any  public  investigation.  So 
the  matter  dropped." 

The  doctor's  I'amily  have  since  been  d^ 
prived  of  the  estate  by  a  contest  in 
Chancery,  wherein  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  established  his  heirship  by  a 
forged  document,  and  that  he  waa  in  £Mt 
illegitimate. 


From    Fraier*!    Magailne. 


THE     SWING     OF     THE     PENDULUM. 


Intelligent  reader,  the  s\i'ing  of  the 
pendulum  is  the  type  of  the  greater 
amount  of  human  opinion  and  human  feel- 
ing. In  individuals,  in  communities,  in 
parishes,  in  little  country  towns,  in  great 
nations,  from  hour  to  hour,  from  week  to 
week,  from  century  to 'century,  the  pen- 
dulum swings  to  and  fro.  From  Yea  on 
the  one  side  to  No  on  the  other  side  of  al- 
most all  conceivable  questions,  the  pendu- 
lum swings.  Sometimes  it  swings  over 
from  Yes  to  No  in  a  few  hours  or  days ; 
sometimes  it  takes  centuries  to  pajss  from 
the  one  extremity  to  the  other.  In  feel- 
ing, in  taste,  in  judgment,  in  the  grandest 
matters  and  the  least,  the  pendulum 
swings.  From  Popery  to  Puritanism ; 
from"  Puritanism  back  towards  Popery  ; 
from  Imperialism  to  Republicanism,  and 
back  towards  Imperialism  again;  from 
Gothic  architecture  to  Palladian  and  from 
I*alhulian  back  to  Gothic;  from  hooped 
j)etticoats  to  drapery  of  the  scantiest,  and 
from  that  backwards  to  the  multitudinous 
cnnoline ;  from  crying  up  the  science  of; 
arms  to  crying  it  down,  and  back ;  from  - 


the  schoolboy  teUing  you  that  bb  com- 
panion Brown  is  the  joUiest  fellow,  to  the 
schoolboy  telling  you  that  his  companion 
Brown  is  a  beast,  and  back  again ;  fixim 
very  high  carriages  to  very  low  ones  and 
back ;  from  very  short  horse-taila  to  very 
long  ones  and  back  again — the  penddnm 
swings.  In  matters  of  serioos  judgment 
it  is  comparativelv  easy  to  discemUie roh 
tionale  of  this  oscillation  from  side  to  side. 
It  is  that  the  evils  of  what  is  present  are 
strongly  felt,  while  the  evils  of  what  is 
absent  are  forgotten ;  and  so^  when  the 
pendulum  has  swung  over  to  A,  the  evils 
of  A  send  it  flying  over  to  B,  while  when 
it  reaches  B  the  evils  of  B  repel  it  again 
to  A.  In  matters  of  feeling  it  is  less  easy 
to  discover  the  how  and  why  of  the  pro> 
cess :  we  can  do  no  more  than  take  ranum 
in  the  general  belief  that  nature  lovea^e 
swing  of  the  pendulum,  Tliere  are  peo- 
ple who  at  one  time  have  an  esceaave  af^ 
fection  for  some  friend,  and  at  another 
take  a  violent  disgust  at  him :  and  wbo 
(though  sometimes  permanentfj  remi~ 
ing  at  the  latter  point)  oaoillate  hftmi 
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these  positive  and  negative  poles.  You, 
being  a  sensible  man,  would  not  feel  very 
happy  if  some  men  were  loudly  crying  you 
up  ;  for  you  would  be  very  sure  that  in  a 
little  while  they  would  be  loudly  crying 
you  down.  If  you  should  ever  happen  to 
feel  for  one  day  an  extraordinary  lightness 
and  exhilaration  of  spirits,  you  will  know 
that  you  must  pay  for  all  this  the  price  of 
corresponding  depression  —  the  hot  fit 
must  be  counterbalanced  by  the  cold. 
Let  us  thank  God  that  there  are  beliefs 
and  sentiments  as  to  which  the  pendulum 
does  not  swing,  though  even  in  these  I 
have  known  it  do  so.  I  have  known  the 
young  girl  who  appeared  thoroughly  good 
and  pious,  who  devoted  herself  to  works 
of  charity,  and  (with  even  an  over-scrupu- 
lous spirit)  eschewed  vain  company :  and 
Avho  by-and-by  learned  to  laugh  at  all 
serious  things,  and  ran  into  the  utmost 
extremes  of  giddiness  and  extravagant 
gayety.  And  not  merely  should  all  of  us 
be  thankful  if  we  feel  that  in  regard  to 
the  gravest  sentiments  and  beliefs  our 
mnid  and  heait  remain  year  after  year  at 
the  same  fixed  point :  I  think  we  should 
be  thankful  if  we  find  that  as  regards  our 
favorite  books  and  authors  our  taste  re- 
mains unchanged ;  that  the  calm  judg- 
ment of  our  middle  age  approves  the  pre- 
lerences  of  ten  years  since,  and  that  these 
gather  strength  as  time  gives  them  the 
witchery  of  old  remembrances  and  asso- 
ciations. You  enthusiastically  admired 
Byron  once,  you  heartily  despise  hun 
now.  You  once  thought  Jiestus  finer  than 
Paradise  Lost^  but  you  have  swung 
away  from  tfuxt.  But  for  a  good  many 
years  you  have  held  by  Wordsworth, 
Shakspeare,  and  Tennyson  ;  and  this  taste 
you  are  not  likely  to  outgrow.  It  is  very 
curious  to  look  over  a  volume  which  we 
once  thought  magnificent,  enthralling,  in- 
comparable, and  to  wonder  how  on  eai*th 
we  ever  cared  for  that  stilted  rubbish.  No 
doubt  the  pendulum  swings  quite  as  de- 
cidedly to  your  estimate  of  yourself  as  to 
your  estimate  of  any  one  else.  It  would 
be  nothing  at  all  to  have  other  people  at- 
tacking and  depreciating  your  writings, 
sermons,  and  the  like,  if  you  yourself  had 
entire  confidence  in  them.  The  mortify- 
ing thing  is  when  your  own  taste  and 
judgment  say  worse  of  your  former  pro- 
ductions than  could  be  said  by  the  most 
unfriendly  critic ;  and  the  dreadful  thought 
occius,  that  if  you  yourself  to-day  think 
so  badly  of  what  you  wrote  ten  years 


Binco,  it  is  probable  enough  that  on  this 
day  ten  years  hence  (if  you  live  to  see  it) 
you  may  think  as  badly  of  what  you  are 
writing  to-day.  Let  us  hope  not.  Let  us 
trust  that  at  length  a  standard  of  taste 
and  judgment  is  reached  from  which  we 
shall  not  ever  mateiially  swing  away.  Yet 
the  pendulum  will  never  be  quite  arrested 
as  to  your  estimate  of  yourself.  Now 
and  then  you  will  think  yourself  a  block- 
head ;  by-aud-by  you  will  think  yourself 
very  clever,  and  your  judgment  will  os- 
cillate between  these  opposite  poles  of  be- 
lief. Sometimes  you  will  think  that  your 
house  is  remarkably  comfortable,  some- 
times that  it  is  unendurably  uncomforta- 
ble ;  sometimes  you  will  think  that  your 
place  in  life  is  a  very  dignified  and  impor- 
tant one,  sometimes  that  it  is  a  very  poor 
and  insignificant  one ;  sometimes  you  will 
think  that  some  misfortune  or  disappoint- 
ment which  has  befallen  you  is  a  very 
crushing  one  ;  sometimes  you  will  think 
that  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Ah,  my  brother, 
it  is  a  poor,  weak,  wayward  thing,  the 
human  heart ! 

You  know,  of  course,  how  the  pendulum 
of  public  opinion  swings  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  truth  lies  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  arc  it  describes,  in  most 
cases.  You  know  how  the  popularity  of 
political  men  oscillates,  from  A,  the  point 
of  greatest  popularity,  to  B,  the  point  of 
no  popularity  at  all.  Think  of  Lord 
Brougham.  Once,  the  pendulum  swung 
far  to  the  right :  he  was  the  most  popular 
man  in  Britain.  Then,  for  many  years, 
the  pendulum  swung  far  to  the  left,  into 
the  cold  regions  oi  unpopularity,  loss  of 
influence,  and  opposition  benches.  And 
now,  in  his  last  days,  the  pendulum  has 
come  over  to  the  right  again.  So  with 
lesser  men.  When  the  new  clergyman 
comes  to  a  country  parish,  how  high  his 
estimation !  Never  was  there  preacher 
so  impressive,  pastor  so  diligent,  man  so 
frank  and  agreeable.  By-and-by  his  ser- 
mons are  middling,  his  diligence  middling ; 
his  manners  rather  stiff  or  rather  too  easy. 
In  a  year  or  two  the  pendulum  rests 
at  its  proper  point :  and  from  that  time 
onward  the  parson  gets,  in  most  cases, 
very  nearly  the  credit  he  deserves.  The 
like  oscillation  of  public  opinion  and  feel- 
ing exists  in  the  case  of  unfavorable  as  of 
favorable  judgments.  A  man  commits  a 
great  crime.  His  guilt  is  thought  awful. 
There  is  a  general  outcry  for  his  condign 
punishment.      He    is   sentenced    to 
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hanged.  In  a  few  days  the  tide  begins  to 
turn.  His  crime  was  not  so  ffreat.  He 
had  met  great  provocation.  His  educa- 
tion had  been  neglected.  He  deserves 
pity  rather  than  reprobation.  Petitions 
are  got  up  that  he  should  be  let  off,  and 
largely  signed  by  the  self-same  folk  who 
were  loudest  in  the  outcry  against  him. 
And  instead  of  this  fact,  that  those  folk 
were  the  keenest  against  the  criminal,  be- 
ing received  (as  it  ought)  as  proof  that 
their  opinion  is  worth  nothing  at  aU,  many 
will  receive  it  as  proof  that  their  opinion 
is  entitled  to  s^iecial  consideration.  The 
principle  of  the  pendulum  in  the  matter  of 
criminals  is  well  understood  by  the  Old 
Bailey  practitioners  of   New-York  and 


their  worthy  clients.  When  a  New- 
Yorker  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  be  re- 
mains as  cool  as  a  encumber;  for  the 
New- York  law  is,  that  a  year  most  pa« 
between  the  sentence  and  the  ozecntion. 
And  long  before  the  year  passes  the  pub- 
lic sympathy  has  turned  in  the  criminal's 
favor.  Endless  petitions  go  up  for  his 
pardon.  Of  course  he  gets  off.  And  in- 
deed it  is  not  improbable  that  he  maj  re- 
ceive a  public  testimonial.  It  can  not  be 
denied  that  the  natural  transition  in  the 
popular  feeling  is  from  applauding  a  nuui 
to  hanging  him,  and  from  hanging  a  man  - 
to  applauding  him. 

Even  so  does  the  pendulum  swing,  and 
the  world  run  away  I        A.  K.  H.  & 
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It  is  too  late  and  too  soon  to  speak 
further  of  Lord  INfacaulay.  The  verdict 
of  his  cotcmporancs  has  been  recorded  ; 
the  verdict  of  postenty  can  not  be  antici- 
])atcd.  Before  the  grave  in  the  Abbey 
had  been  closed,  a  hundred  rapid  and 
brilliant  pens  had  said  almost  all  that 
could  be  said  of  the  great  man  who  had 
ceased  from  his  labors.  The  bnlliancy  of 
our  periodical  literature  is  as  marvelous 
as  its  rai)idity.  Leading  articles  which 
would  have  brought  fortune  and  perma- 
nent fame  to  Addison  or  Steele  a[)pear 
every  morning  in  the  columns  of  the 
TuncH^  and  are  forgotten  before  the  sec- 
ond edition  is  published.  That  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  our  great  men  by 
those  or;Tfins  of  public  opinion  should  be 
more  brilliant  than  accurate,  more  anti- 
thetical than  sound,  is  of  course  to  be 
looked  for.  A  man  penning  an  article  at 
midnight,  which  is  to  be  read  in  Paris  on 
the  following  afternoon,  has  no  time  for 
nice  discrinunation  or  minute  analysis. 
He  selects  the  striking  peculiarities  of  a 
character,  the  salient  points  of  a  career, 
and  on  these  he  bases  an  estimate  which, 
though  impressive  and  picturesque,  is  ne- 
cessarily exaggerated. 

Notwithstanding    the    conviction    we 


have  eyprcsscd,  a  few  ^'  last  words''  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  now  added.  Two 
bulky  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  WrUinffs 
have  been  recently  published,  and  some 
of  the  contents — one  piece  in  particular — 
place  Lord  Macaulay's  character  in  what 
the  public  may  justly  consider  a  new  light. 
I  should  not  speak  honestly,  or  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  if  I  said  that  Macaulay 
belonged  to  the  very  highest  order  of 
minds.  I  do  not  think  that  he  did.  In 
no  department  except  the  historical  did 
he  show  preeminent  capacity,  and  even 
his  History  is  open  to  tne  charge  of  be- 
ing only  a  splendid  and  ornate  panorama. 
His  was  not  a  creative  intellect — ^it  coold 
not  have  fashioned  a  Midsummer  Jfighfs 
Dream,  a  JFbust,  or  Tfie  OeneL  He  wrote 
spirited  lyrics  in  which  the  traditions 
and  associations  of  a  historic  people  are 
handled  with  consummate  jud^ent ;  but 
we  miss  the  spontaneous  and  unsystomatio 
music,  the  inartificial  and  childlike  grace 
of  the  true  ballad.*^  The  lyrist  is  tJie 
ci'eature  of  impube,  and  Macaulay  was 
never  impulsive.    Lofty,  unimpoasKmed, 

*  lliero  iB  a  very  gracofiil  little  soiw  written  I9 
Lord  Macaulay  in  2827,  and  included  In  his  Jfb- 
cdlarutous  Writings  (U.  417).  Bot  comuering  H 
with  any  of  the  Laurcate^a,  we  detect  sft  a  gUBsa  As 
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self-restrained,  he  never  confesses  to  anj 
of  the  frailties  of  genius.  He  had  great 
natural  powers,  no  doubt;  his  memory 
was  prodigious  and  exact;  his  under- 
standing just  and  masculine;  still,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  was  in  every  thing 
indebted  more  to  art  than  to  nature.  He 
is  the  highest  product  of  a  profound  and 
exquisite  culture.  This  of  course  detracts 
from  the  quality  of  his  handiwork.  Only 
the  work  of  authentic  genius  is  imperish- 
able. The  work  of  the  artificer,  however 
elaborate,  however  curiously  finished,  does 
not  survive.  But  Macaulay  unquestion- 
ably had  genius  of  a  kind:  the  genius 
which  molds  the  results  of  immense  in- 
dustry into  a  coherent  and  consistent 
whole.  This  is  a  fine  and  a  most  rare 
gift ;  and  we  are  not  wrong  when  we  as- 
sert that  its  owner  must  always  be  (even 
when  not  of  the  highest  order)  a  man  of 
<xenius.  Associated  with  the  somewhat 
artificial  constitution  of  his  powers,  is  the 

great  gulf  between  true  poetry  and  the  moat  eflfectivo 

and  finished  copy : 

"  Oh  stay,  Madonna !  8t»iy ; 

'Tis  not  the  dawn  of  day 
Tliat  marks  the  skies  with  yonder  opal  streak ; 

The  stars  in  silence  shine  ; 

Tlion  press  thy  lips  to  mine, 
And  rest  upon  my  neck  thy  fervid  cheek. 

"  Oh  sleep,  Madonna  !  sleep ; 

Leave  me  to  watch  and  weep 
O'er  the  sad  memory  of  departed  joys : 

O'er  hope's  extinguished  beam, 

OVr  fancy's  vanished  dream, 
O'er  all  that  nature  gives  and  man  destroys. 

"  Oh  wake.  Madonna  I  wake ; 

Even  now  the  purple  lake 
Is  dappled  o'er  with  amber  flakes  of  light; 

A  glow  is  on  the  hill ; 

And  every  trickling  rill 
In  golden  threads  leaps  down  from  yonder  height. 

**  Oh  fly.  Madonna  !  fly ; 

Lest  day  and  envy  spy 
What  only  love  and  night  may  safely  know ; 

Fly  and  tread  softly,  dear ! 

Lest  those  who  hat«  us  hear 
The  sounds  of  thy  light  footsteps  as  they  go.'* 

Then  take  at  a  venture  any  stanza  of  the  Laureate's : 

"Ask  me  no  more  :  what  answer  should  I  give  ? 
I  love  not  hollow  check  or  faded  eye  ; 
Yet,  0  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die  ! 
Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live  ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 

"Ask  me  no  more  :  thy  fate  and  mine  arc  sealed; 
I  strove  against  the  stream,  and  all  in  vain ; 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main ; 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield ; 
Ask  me  no  more." 


want  of  flexibility  which  he  shows.  There 
is  no  great  virtue  in  the  agility  of  the 
jester  or  the  suppleness  of  the  mimic ; 
but  Macaulay  wanted  that  natural  light- 
ness and  airiness  of  touch  which  charac- 
terizes the  working  of  a  thoroughly  crea- 
tive mind.  He  assailed  pigmies  with 
eighty  pounders.  His  heavy  metal  did 
its  work  well,  but  it  smashed  right  and 
left,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  without 
comparison  or  a  nice  discrimination.  He 
is  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  The  ordered  march  of  his 
lordly  prose,  to  use  once  more  a  worn-out 
simile,  is  stately  as  a  Roman  legion's. 
Still  it  is  ponderous,  compared  at  least 
with  the  unaffected  freedom  and  the  flexi- 
ble life  of  Shakspeare's,  or  Fielding's,  or 
Charles  Lamb's.  But  the  art  with  which 
this  defect  is  concealed  is,  like  every  other 
detail  in  Lord  Macaulay's  art,  perfect  in 
its  way.  The  style  is  ponderous,  but 
there  is  no  monotony.  Short  sentences, 
which,  like  the  fire  of  sharp-shooters 
through  cannon,  break  the  volume  of 
sound,  are  introduced  at  stated  intervals 
into  each  paragraph.  A  Martial  or  Junius- 
like  epigram  foUgws  the  imposing  burst  of 
eloquence  with  which  Burke  or  Brougham 
might  have  clenched  a  great  harangue. 
There  is  no  slovenliness  in  these  finished 
pages.  But  to  make  the  severe  and  jeal- 
ous supervision  too  obvious  might  break 
the  spell.  So  any  avowal  of  the  labor 
that  has  been  expended  is  studiously 
avoided.  An  air  of  negligence  is  at  times 
affected.  Colloquial  expressions  are  in- 
troduced. The  immense  industry  is  co- 
vertly disowned. 

Lord  Macaulay's  elaborate  polish  has 
proved,  we  think,  exceedingly  valuable  to 
our* rapid,  perplexed,  and  somewhat  inco- 
herent age.  Too  many  of  our  ablest  men 
are  apt  to  speak  and  think  in  heroics. 
Their  likings  and  dislikings  are  equally 
violent  and  equally  valueless.  That  there 
is  something  fascuiating  in  the  passionate 
theology  and  philosophy  of  the  age  we 
all  admit.  The  fanatic  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion makes  many  converts;  toleration 
is  a  plant  of  a  slow,  laborious,  and  dif&cult 
growth.  Lord  Macaulay  was  no  fanatic. 
He  was  neither  a  moral  nor  an  intellectual 
bigot.  A  rhetorician  by  temperament, 
he  was  saved  from  the  sins  of  the  rhetori- 
cians by  his  vigorous  manliness,  his  justice 
of  judgment,  and  his  admirable  sense.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  his  speculations  on 
any  topic  were  very  profound ;  but,  as  far 
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as  they  went,  they  wvvc  ek":ir,  accunite ; 
ubove  all,  luminous.  liis  loijic,  if  not  ox- 
haustivi*,  was  exact  ami  incisive.  He  sel- 
iloin  umlertnuk  anv  arjxument  which  he 
Iiad  not  ninstered.  lie  never  indeed 
quite  rose  to  the  height  of  iho  great  aruju- 
nient  of  Puritanism  ;  but,  accepting  the 
limited  data  with  which  he  started,  his 
conclusions  were  irresistible.  There  were 
s))iritual  capacities  and  mental  needs  in 
the  heroes  of  the  Commonwealth  Mhich 
j»rovoked  them  into  action,  and  which 
made  tliem  what  they  wen*  to  Kngland. 
These  ^lacaulay  never  comprehended ; 
his  plummet  couM  not  fathom  them  ;  they 
lay  beyond  the  reach  of  his  even  temper 
and  imimpassionrd  intellect,  llis  critical 
creed  was  marked  by  the  same  narrow- 
ness. He  considered  Samuel  Rogers  a 
greater  sinijer  than  Samuel  Colerid're. 
He  relished  tlie  exquisite  reSnement  of 
the  Ttult/^  and  he;  resju?ctiMl  a  writer  who 
was  at  once  a  fmished  gentleman  and  a 
fl'istidious  p!»et.  The  uncouthness,  the 
slovenliness,  the  eccentricities,  the  want 
of  taste  ami  imlifnient  of  the  Windermere 
brethren,  were  s>ins  that  he  could  not  tol- 
erate. Xay,  pi?rhap*;  he  was  altogether 
incai)able  of  understandrng  the  vaQ:ue  and 
fitful  feelintjs  which  thev  tried  to  render, 
and  which  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the 
muse  of  Shellev  and  Temivson.  Ho  in- 
sisted  that  whatever  was  said  should  be 
said  dearlv — should  be  written  in  wonls 
which  men  could  read  as  thev  ran  : 

**This  song  was  in:»fU»  in  In*  sun.:^  at  nijxht, 
And  he  who  rernls  it  in  lM»».Ti  (lavli;iht 
Will  never  rea'l  its  niy.-tery  ri,::ht, 
An«l  yrt — it  is  ohihllike  easy." 

"NonstMise,"  he  in  ellect  replied;  "if 
there  is  any  thing  whatever  to  be  read,  it 
will  read  mucli  better  in  the  daylight  than 
in  the  dark."'  Such  a  creeil,  ot'  coin'se, 
can  only  be  held  by  one  who  is  destitute 
of  tlie  supremest  elements  of  the  j)oetio 
ficulty — by  a  critic  wlui  has  never  been 
jmrsueil  by  the  haunting  fnrms  that  ]»eo- 
l>ie  the  twilight  of  theimaginatiou.  Thus 
he  seldom  rea<;hed  entire  historical  truth 
or  entire  critiivil  truth.  It  is  a  tlu»u<and 
pities  that  he  did  not  write  a  historv  of 
the  reign  of  (iueen  Anne.  I>oth  the 
po(!ts  :ind  the  politicians  of  that  age  (with 
oiu'  superb  and  sombre  exception)  were 
MK-n  whom  he  could  thoronixhlv  gauixe. 
His  picture  (»f  that  brilliant  group  of  ver- 
s.iiile,  .H'coniplishe.l,  witty,  corrupt,  and 
splendid  gentlemen,  would  have  sjiarkled 


like  the  life  which  it  represented.  He 
would  have  described  with  inimitable 
efiect  statesmen  who  were  wits  and 
poets,  and  ])oets  who  were  wits  and 
statesmen.  But  his  hand  faltered  when 
he  had  to  register  grander  pa.ssions  and 
darker  conflicts.  The  spiritual  pains,  the 
stormy  struggles  which  tore  England  a.suD- 
der  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
l)ut  aside  by  liiin  with  disrelish.  The  men 
who  embodied  and  represented  this  men- 
tal strife  in  tlie  nation — these  disorganized 
as[)irations  atler  a  Divine  kingdom  and 
governor  —  were  treated  with  coldness 
and  disrespect.  The  strongest,  richest, 
most  unconventional,  most  complicated 
characters  become  comparatively  cora- 
monplace  when  lie  touches  them.  The 
virtue  is  taken  out  of  them.  Even  the 
men  he  most  admires  are  reduced  to  the 
most  ordinary  tyjies.  The  historical  Whig 
— steady,  sagat^ious,  moderate,  never  mi- 
scllishly  imprudent,  never  honestly  intem- 
perate—is  his  ideal  of  human  nature.  A 
very  ^ood  one  in  its  way ;  though  one 
sometimes  fancies  that  the  reckless  and 
blundering  devotion  of  these  shnple  coun- 
try gentlemen  ana  yeomen  to  the  falsest 
of  kings  is  more  generous,  and  perhaps 
even  more  heroic. 

But,  as  1  liave  said,  it  is  this  very  ab- 
sence of  enthusiasm,  this  essential  moder- 
ation of  character,  this  almost  finical  pol- 
ish, which  has  made  Lord  Macaulay's  influ- 
ence so  valuable.  We  were  nil  in  danger 
of  going  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  passionate  and  speculative  genius 
(for  his  genius  /s  speculative,  however  re^ 
alistic  it  may  aj)]K«ar  in  certahi  aspects) 
seemed  at  one  tnne  likely  to  sweep  all  be- 
fore it.  We  wen?  going  to  revolutionize 
our  nu>rals,  our  politics,  and  our  theology. 
We  were  going  to  transform  oub  heroes 
into  saints,  and  to  pahit  the  devil  (when 
we  did  not  whitewash  him  from  hoof  to 
horns)  even  blacker  than  he  used  to  be. 
We  were  going  to  untie  **  red  tape,"  and 
to  put  "  earnest"  men  into  the  public 
(jfHccs.  "  (tigs,"  "  shams,"  classical  Eng- 
lish, and  other  respectable  institutions, 
were  to  be  abolished.  The  Church  of  the 
Future  was  to  end)race  ^lohammed,  Con- 
fucius, and  Mr.**.  Hrownrigg.  I  know  when 
1  write  these  sentences  that  I  am  carica- 
turing Mr.  Carlyle's  opinions;  but  I  am 
not  caricaturing  the  feelings  which  his 
writings  stirred  in  the  minds  of  ra.inT 
ol'  his  disci])les.  Now,  ug.ainst  such  feel- 
ings—whicli  were  uidecd  the  natnral  pro- 
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duct  of  an  age  of  intense  mental  excite- 
ment, remarkable  scientific  progress,  and 
strongly  developed  egotism — an  antidote 
was  found  in  Lord  Macaulay.  It  was  an 
immense  advantage  to  have  at  the  head 
of  our  literature  a  man  who  thought 
calmly,  who  spoke  moderately,  who  wrote 
fastidiously,  whose  enthusiasm  was  never 
intemperate,  whose  judgment  was  never 
excited.  Tliis  great  potentate  in  letters 
opposed  to  the  license  of  speculation  and 
the  riot  of  the  imagination  a  simple  theory 
of  morals,  a  simple  system  of  politics,  and 
a  simple  code  of  criticism.  Many  new 
men  and  things  he  did  not  recognize  that 
were  both  good  and  true  ;  that  he  did  not 
recognize  them  arose  possibly  from  some 
mental  defect ;  but  this  very  narrowness 
of  intellectual  sympathy  enabled  him  ef- 
fectively to  stem  the  current.  Men  who 
are  perplexed  by  the  controversy  of  sub- 
tle motives  and  complicated  passions  sel- 
dom tliink  with  clearness  or  act  with  de- 
cision. And  this  simplicity  of  mental  in- 
sight in  Macaulay  must  not  be  confounded 
with  intellectual  rigidness  or  the  barrenness 
of  theory.  It  was  a  simplicity  more  his- 
torical than  logical.  A  Frenchman  sim- 
ilarly gifted  would  have  arrived  at  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  electoral  districts ;  but 
Macaulay,  with  his  historic  culture  and 
his  English  associations,  could  not  become 
a  political  dogmatist.  So,  instead  of  driv- 
ing hiiu  into  democracy  or  absolutism,  it 
made  him,  on  the  contrary,  regard  with 
hearty  admiration  the  rough  adjustments, 
the  intricate  compromises,  the  balanced 
inconsistencies,  which  are  so  unmeaning 
to  tlic  strictly  scientific  intellect,  but  on 
whi  h  old  and  historic  societies  must  rest. 

Lord  Macaulay  was  thus,  alike  by  inhe- 
ritance and  temperament,  a  Whig.  As 
sucJi,  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  he  may  be 
considered  a  "representative  man."  Whig- 
gory  has  had  no  more  characteristic,  no 
more  illustrious  interpreter.  Had  he  been 
endowed  with  wider  aspirations  or  broad- 
er sympathies,  he  would  not  have  repre- 
sented his  party  so  faithfully  as  he  did. 
Tory  and  radical  politicians  are  frequently 
men  of  fervid  imagination.  They  require 
to  be  so.  The  Conservative,  who  invests 
the  constitution  with  a  halo  of  mysterious 
sanctity,  borrows  the  colors  from  his  imagi- 
nation ;  the  Radical,  who  sighs  for  an  ideal 
re|mblic — the  Milton  who  dreams  of  a 
j)erfcctly  ordered  commonweal,  whose 
king  is  God — exerts  the  constructive 
powers  of  the  inuigination,  no   less  than 
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religious  or  philosophical  enthusiasm.  But 
the  YThig  is  thoroughly  practical.  He  is 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  having 
no  blind  attachments  ;  however,  he  does 
not  object  to  reforms,  especially  if  they 
effect  no  change.  But  he  does  not  expect 
much  firom  them  ;  as  he  does  not  venerate 
the  venerableness  of  the  Constitution,  so 
neither  does  lie  hail  the  approach  of  the 
civitas  Dei.  A  temperate  respect  is  about 
the  warmest  political  emotion  of  which  he 
is  capable.  Even  his  prejudices  are  not 
immoderate.  Lord  Macaulay  was  a  great 
man,  but  he  was  a  great  Whig  man.  The 
subtleties  of  the  imagination  did  not  per- 
plex him,  nor  did  the  contradictions  of  the 
moral  life.  Wordsworth's  description  of 
a  creature  "  moving  about  in  worlds  not  . 
realized,"  would  have  been  singularly 
inapplicable  to  that  compact,  serene,  and 
luminous  mind.  It  was  not  agitated  by 
'^  the  obstinate  questionings  ot  sense  and 
outward  things"  which  have  troubled  the 
^gest  men ;  nor  by  those  high  instincts 

**  Before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Doth  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised." 

None  of  these  dim  and  penlous  tracks  of 
the  spirit  were  trodden  by  Lord  Ma- 
caulay. 

That  Lord  Macaulajr's  just  and  well- 
balanced  intelligence  did  good  service  to 
us,  we  have  admitted  ;  but  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient fof  the  Whig  to  continue  to  be  what 
Lord  Macaulay  was,  or  that  he  can  con- 
trive to  do  good  service  of  any  kind  by  a 
servile  imitation  of  his  model,  we  do  not 
admit.  The  present  condition  of  the 
Whigs  shows  on  the  contrary  that  a 
party  which  appropriates  none  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  current  life  and  thought 
must  peiish. .  The  Whig  in  1860  is  intel- 
lectually, if  not  politically,  dead.  A  party 
whose  notions  of  National  Reformation 
are  exhausted  by  a  six-pound  franchise, 
betrays  a  poverty  of  thought  that  can  not 
be  tolerated  even  in  our  governors.  On 
Lord  Macaulay  himself  the  traditions  of 
his  party  exercised  a  questionable  influ- 
ence. In  his  History^  English  political 
life  becomes  an  affair  of  the  Senate  rather 
than  of  the  people.  We  lose  sight  of  the 
nation  in  the  constitution.  Tliose  slowly- 
matured  national  convictions  which  alone 
work  out  great  constitutional  changes  are 
disregarded,  or  at  least  are  made  to  play 
a  less  important  pait  in  the  development 
of  society  than  a  wordy  debate  m  the 
Commons,  or  a  conflict  between  the  two 
Houses  on  a  question  of  privilege. 
86 
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It  has  been  said  that  Lord  Macaulay 
wanted  "  lieart."  A  certain  coldness  of 
manner  and  temperament  undoubtedly 
characterized  him.  He  had  the  reserve 
of  the  English  gentleman — ^which,  be  it 
remembered,  represents  the  self-respect 
and  restraint  as  well  as  the  shyness  of  the 
islander.  Of  his  private  life  (though 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  speak  very 
warmly  of  his  unaffected  kindness  and 
wide  charities)  I  can  not  speak ;  and  of  his 
writings  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  when- 
ever right  or  truth  is  menaced,  his  vindi- 
(iation  glows  with  manly  fervor,  and  that 
his  love  for  liberty  is  expressed  in  pas- 
sages that  remind  us  of  the  poet's 

*'  O  Liberty !  the  prisoner's  pleasing  dream, 
The  poet's  muse,  his  passion,  and  his  theme ; 
(Unius  in  thine,  and  thou  art  fancy's  nurse; 
liost  without  thee   the    ennobling    powers  of 

verse; 
Heroic  song  from  thy  free  touch  acquires 
Its  clearest  tone,  the  rfipture  it  inspires. 
Place  me  where  Winter  breathes  his  keenest 

air, 
And  I  will  sing  if  I-iiberty  be  there ; 
And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet, 
Tn  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat" 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Macaulay  had 
keen  feelings,  united  with  a  tranquil  lofti- 
ness of  disposition.  Fashioned  in  a  heroic 
mold  he  seldom  broke  down  or  seemed 
to  break  down.  It  is  well  tliat  we  should 
fail  sometimes ;  failure  teaches  us  humility 
and  our  own  weakness.  But  Macaulay 
never  failed — Iiis  life  from  its  beginning 
to  its  close  was  a  rapid  success.  Thus 
there  is  an  air  of  impassiveness  about  him 
which  men  of  harder  lives  and  more  ve- 
hement passions  can  not  long  sustain.  He 
is  not  arrog:int  exactly,  but  he  shows  no 
sens(;  of  frailty.  The  repose  which  marks 
him  is  not  the  repose  which  has  been 
earned  by  desperate  and  hard-won  vic- 
tory :  it  IS  the  natural  repose  of  those 
simple  antique  gods  which  dwelt  amid  the 
Etrurian  woods,  "while  Italy  was  yet 
guiltless  of  Home."  They  have  not  sinned, 
and  they  have  not  concjuercd  sin  ;  nor  is 
the  unrufHed  brow  '*  entrenched  "  by  the 
"deep  si'ars  of  thunder"  which  mental 
anguish  and  conflict  leave  behind  them. 
Even  in  public,  however,  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed. Macaulay  sometimes  visibly 
tcamied.  Our  latest  recollection  of  the 
orator  is  connecred  with  the  solitary  mis- 
chance that  checkered  a  career  of  other- 
wise uniuterupted  success. 


At  the  election  of  1847  Mr.  Macaulay  lost 
his  seat  for  Edinburgh.  The  thirtieth  of 
July  in  that  year  was  a  discreditable  day 
to  the  modern  Athenians ;  it  leaves  a  blot 
on  their  character  for  sagacity  and  gene- 
rosity, and  their  subseqnent  recantation 
luis  not  quite  atoned  for  the  evil  which 
they  tlien  did.  But  it  was  no  disgrace  to 
Lord  Macaulay :  he  lost  his  seat  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons — ^because  he  would  not 
betray  the  principles  of  "truth,  peace, 
freedom,  mercy,"  w^hich  he  lived  to  vindi- 
cate ;  because  he  dared  to  be  true  to  his 
convictions  and  to  Iiis  career.  "  A  sullen 
priesthood  and  a  raving  crowd"  were 
able  to  inflict  a  keen  mortification  upon  a 
great  man ;  but  he  bore  the  pang,  in  pub- 
lic at  least,  with  proud  confidence  and  un- 
resentful  regret.  It  was  thus  that  he 
addressed  the  men  who  had  done  him, 
themselves,  and  their  city  this  great 
wrong :    • 

'*  You  have  been  pleased  to  dismiss  me  from 
your  service,  and  I  submit  to  your  pleasure 
without  repining.  The  generous  conduct  of 
those  who  gave  mo  their  support  I  shall  always 
remember  with  gratitude.  If  any  thing  has  oc- 
curred of  which  I  might  justly  complain,  I  have 
forgiven,  and  shall  soon  forget  it.  ^e  points 
on  which  we  have  differed  I  leave  with  confidence 
to  the  judgment  of  my  country.  I  can  not  ex- 
pect that  you  will  at  present  admit  my  views  to 
be  correct ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  calmly  review  the  history  of  my  connection 
with  Edinburgh.  You  will  then,  I  am  con- 
vinced, acknowledge  that  if  I  incnrred  your  dii> 
pleasure,  I  incurred  it  by  remaining  faithftal  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  empire  and  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution.  I 
shall  always  be  proud  to  think  that  I  once  en- 
joyed your  favor ;  but  permit  me  to  say,  I  shall 
remember  not  less  proudly  how  I  riuced  and 
how  I  lost  it" 

These  were  the  calm  words  of  disnificd 
rebuke  and  farewell  which  he  adoressed 
to  the  men  who  had  defeated  him ;  they 
were  the  only  public  acknowledgment  he 
ever  made  of  the  pain  that  had  been  in- 
fiicted  on  him;  and  wc  now  learn,  and 
for  the  first  time,  how  keenly  he  suffered. 
Iiis  posthumous  works  contain  cerUun 
"  Lines  written  in  August,  1847,"  imme- 
diately after  his  defeat.  He  did  not  mean 
to  hurt,  but  ho  has  taken  a  bitter  revenge ; 
for  tis  long  as  the  English  language  kMls 
these  lines  will  live.  The  wounded  var- 
rior  retreats  from  the  battle-ground^ 
"the  day  of  tumult,  strife,  defeat  is  o'er;" 
and  in  the  stillness  of  night  he  gives  at- 
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tcrancc  to  his  pain  and  vindicates  his  in- 
tegrity. The  lines  are  very  noble  and 
simple  ;  they  are  the  nearest  approach  to 
genuine  poetry  that  ^facaulay  perhaps 
ever  made;  for  they  come  direct  from  the 
heart,  and  prove  how  immensely  superior 
to  any  artifice  true  feeling,  in  its  simplest 
and  most  unadorned  moods,  always  is. 
Th(^  queens  of  the  world — ^gain,  fashion, 
power,  pleasure  —  sweep  scornfully  past 
t\u'  sleejiing  child  ;  until  One  comes,  "the 
last,  the  mightiest,  and  the  best :" 

*'  O  glorious  lady  I  with  the  eyes  of  lijj:ht. 
And  laurels  clustering  round  thy  lofty  brow, 


Who  by  the  cradle's  side  didst  watch  that  night, 
Warbling  a  strange,  sweet  music,  who  wast 
thou  ?" 

"Thine  most  when  friends  turn   pale,  when 
traitors  fly, 

When,  hard  beset,  thy  spirit,  justly  proud, 
For  truth,  peace,  freedom,  mercy,  dares  defy 

A  sullen  priesthood  and  a  raving  crowd.** 

Noble  lines ;  bat  as  the  whole  piece  is 
admirable,  and  as  it  has  not  attracted  the 
attention  it  deserves,  (especially  as  a  psy- 
chological curiosity,)  we  venture  to  trans- 
fer it  nn mutilated  to  our  pages : 


"  LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AUGUST,  1847. 

*'  The  day  of  tumult,  strife,  defeat,  was  o'er ; 

Worn  out  with  toil,  and  noise,  and  scorn,  and  spleen, 
I  slumbered,  and  in  slumber  saw  once  more 
A  room  in  an  old  mansion,  loni^  unseen. 

*'  That  room,  methought  was  curtained  from  the  light ; 
Yet  through  tlie  curtains  shone  the  moon's  cold  ray 
Full  on  a  cradle,  where,  in  linen  white, 
Sleeping  life's  first  soft  sleep,  an  infant  lay. 

''  Pale  flickered  on  the  hearth  the  dying  flame. 
And  all  was  silent  in  that  ancient  hall. 
Save  when  by  fits  on  the  low  night- wind  came 
The  murmur  of  the  distant  waterfall. 

"  And  lo  !  the  fairy  queens  who  rule  our  birth 
Drew  nigh  to  speak  the  new  born  baby^s  doom : 
With  noiseless  step,  which  left  no  trace  on  earth. 
From  gloom  they  came,  and  vanished  into  gloom.* 

"  Not  deigning  on  the  boy  a  glance  to  cast. 

Swept  careless  by  the  gorgeous  Queen  of  Gain ; 
More  scornful  still,  the  Queen  of  Fashion  passed. 
With  mincing  gait  and  sneer  of  cold  disdain. 

'*  The  Queen  of  Power  tossed  high  her  jewelled  head. 
And  o^cr  her  shoulder  threw  a  wrathful  frown : 
The  Queen  of  Pleasure  on  the  pillow  shed 
Scarce  one  stray  rose-leaf  from  her  fragrant  crown. 

"  Still  fay  in  long  procession  followed  fay ; 

And  still  the  little  couch  remained  unblest ; 
But  when  those  wayward  sprites  had  passed  away, 
Came  One,  the  last,  the  mightiest,  and  the  best 

**  0  j^lorious  lady  I  with  the  eyes  of  lieht 

And  laurels  clustering  round  thy  lofty  brow, 
Who  by  the  cradle^s  side  didst  watch  that  night, 
Warbling  a  sweet,  strange  music,  who  wast  thou  ? 
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*  Yes,  darling;  let  them  go ;'  so  ran  the  strain : 
'  Yei ;  let  them  go,  gain,  fashion,  pleasure,  power, 

And  all  the  basy  elves  to  whose  domain 
Belongs  the  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour. 
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*' '  Without  one  envious  sigh,  one  anxious  scheme, 
The  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour  resign, 
Mine  is  the  world  of  thought,  the  world  of  dream. 
Mine  all  the  past,  and  all  the  future  mine. 

*'  *  Fortune,  that  lays  in  sport  the  mighty  low. 

Ago,  that  to  penance  turns  the  joya  of  youth. 
Shall  leave  untouched  the  gifts  which  I  bestow, 
The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  thirst  of  truth. 
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'  Of  the  fair  brotherhood  who  share  my  grace, 
I,  from  thy  natal  day,  pronounce  thee  free ; 
And  if  for  some  I  keep  a  nobler  place, 
I  keep  for  none  a  happier  than  for  thee. 

"  *  There  are  who,  while  to  vulgar  eyes  they  seem 
Of  all  my  bounties  largely  to  partake, 
Of  me  as  of  some  rival's  handmaid  deem, 
And  court  me  but  for  gain\  power^s,  fashion's  sake. 

"  *  To  such,  though  deep  their  lore,  though  wide  their  fame, 
Sliall  my  great  mysteries  bo  all  unknown : 
But  thou,  through  good  and  evil,  praise  and  blame, 
Wilt  not  thou  love  me  for  myself  alone  ? 

**  *  Yes ;  thou  wilt  love  me  with  exceeding  love ; 
And  I  will  tenfold  all  that  love  repay. 
Still  smiling,  though  the  tender  may  reprove, 
Still  faithful,  though  the  trusted  may  betray. 

"  *  For  aye  mine  emblem  was,  and  aye  shall  be, 
The  evcr-during  plant  whose  bough  I  wear, 
Brightest  and  greenest  then,  when  every  tree 
That  blossoms  in  the  light  of  time  is  bare. 

"  *  In  the  dark  hour  of  shame,  I  deigned  to  stand 
Before  the  frowning  peers  at  Bacon *s  side : 
On  a  far  shore  I  smoothed  with  tender  hand. 
Through  months  of  pain,  the  sleepless  bed  of  Hyde : 

**  *  I  brought  the  wise  and  brave  of  ancient  days 
To  cheer  the  cell  where  Raleigh  pined  alone : 
I  lighted  Milton's  darkness  with  the  blaze 
Of  the  bright  ranks  that  guard  the  eternal  throne. 
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*  And  even  so,  my  child,  it  is  my  pleasure 

That  thou  not  then  alone  shouldst  feel  me  nigh. 
When,  in  domestic  bliss  and  studious  leisure. 
Thy  weeks  uncounted  come,  uncounted  fly ; 
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Not  then  alone,  when  myriads,  closely  pressed 
Around  thy  car,  the  shout  of  triumph  raise ; 

Nor  when,  in  gilded  drawing-rooms,  thy  breast 
Swells  at  the  sweeter  sound  of  woman's  praise. 

"  *  No :  when  on  restless  night  dawns  cheerless  morrow, 
When  weary  soul  and  wasting  body  pine. 
Thine  am  I  still,  in  danger,  sickness,  sorrow. 
In  conflict,  obloquy,  want,  exile  thine ; 

"  *  Thine,  where  on  mountain  waves  the  snowbirds  scream, 
Where  more  than  Thule's  winter  barbs  the  breeze. 
Where  scarce,  through  lowering  clouds,  one  sickly  gleam 
Lights  the  drear  May-day  of  Antarctic  seas ; 
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'^  <  Thine,  when  around  Aj  Uttar's  tndc  all  daj 
White  aaodhills  ahan  Mflael  the  bfinding  glaie ; 
ThhM^  when,  thnHHsh  foraata  hreirtbliig  dem,  thf  way 
All  night  ahall  wind  hj  many  s  tigm  lair; 

'*  ^Thine  most  when  IHenda  turn  pale,  when  traitora  fijt 
When,  hard  beset,  thy  ^Nrit,  Justly  proud, 
For  trnth,  peace,  ilreedom,  mercy,  darea  deiy 
A  snllen  priesthood  and  s  raving  crowd. 

"*  'Amidst  the  din  of  all  thinn  fell  and  Wie, 

Uate*s  yell,  and  enyy^s  mas,  and  folly^s  bray, 
Remember  me ;  and  with  an  unforced  smile 
See  ridies,  baubleSi  flatterem,  pass  away. 

^ '  l^ea :  they  will  pass  away;  nor  deem  it  strange: 
They  come  and  go,  aa  ocnnes  and  goes  the  sea; 
And  let  them  come  and  gp :  thou,  tnroogh  all  change^ 
Fix  thy  firm  gase  on  yirtue  and  on  me.'  **  •    * 
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77i(U  is  the  punishment  which  a  great 
roan  inflicts  on  his  assailants*  The  warn- 
ing should  make  us  careful.  It  is  not 
sate  to  expose  ourselTes  to  the  shsAs  of 
the  immortals.  At  the  same  time  it  m|iy 
reassure  the  meanest  who  desires  to  he 
remembered.  Let  him  wait  patientljr  vad 
watch  assiduously,  and  the  opportunity  to 
wound  a  great  man,  to  sting  him  into  re- 
taliation, to  extort  a  retort  which  the 
world  will  not  wilfingly  let  die,  is  almost 
sure  some  time  or  other  to  arrive.  The. 
publicans  and  the  pharisees  of  EJBnbuigfa 
bided  their  time.  Their  labor  haa  .not 
been  in  yam :  they  have  earned  an  imper- 
ishable notoriety. 

The  wrong  indeed  was  redressed,  aa  &r 
OS  redress  was  possible.  Reparation  was 
made.  The  people  of  Edinoargh,  all  of 
them  at  least  who  Sii,  not  belong  to  the 
most  sectarian  of  sects,  were  eager  to  re- 
move an  unseemly  stain  from  the  esootob- 
eon  of  their  city.  They  succeeded.  The 
broken  ties  were  renewed ;  the  old  mem- 
ber once  more  met  his  constituents  in 
kindness.  Five  years  had  passed  rinee 
he  had  stood  among  them-^and  the  years 
had  Icfk  their  marlu  upon  all  in  that  as- 
sembly— upon  him  not  the  least.  Disease 
had  even  then  begmi  its  work.  The  barly 
form  was  bent  and  attenuated ;  but  the 
eye  was  still  fuH  of  light,  and  the  sDver 
voice,  though  enfeehled,  was  liquid  and 
syren-like  as  ever.  It  was  the  last  ereat 
speech  he  ever  made,  and  it  recalled  his 
greatest  efforts.  He  was  viaiblT  aflbcted 
when  he  rose,  and  when  he  alliiaed  to  the 
men  of  Edtnhnrgh  who  had  btien  takenf 
away  since  he  last  stood  among  theni|  to 
the  friendly  fiices  and  Toices  who  wooM 
greet  him  no  more,  his  roloe  diook  pidii- 


fhllv.  *^And  Jeffirey,  too,**  he  added^ 
with  a  sort  of  suppressed  sob,  as  he  fin- 
ished the  enumeration,  lliere  he^fiiltered 
and  stopped  short.  The  cample  pause  of 
feelinjg  was  more  tonohmg  and  more  ex- 
pressive than  the  most  labored  ^egyrie 
oould  have  been.  Recovering  bis  compos 
sure,  he  went  on  to  sketch  in  brilliant  but 
gloomy  colors  the  ten%le  scenes  whidi 
linrope  had  witnessed  during  the  fire 
vears  of  war  and  revolntion.  And  then 
he  turned  to  ourselres.  '*  The  madness 
of  1848,**  he  said^  **  did  not  subvert  the 
British  throne.  Hie  ruction  which  fid- 
lowed  has  not  destroyed  British  freedom.. 
And  why  is  tliis  f  Why  has  oar  ooontry, 
with  all  the  tennlaffaes  rasing  around  her^ 
beenalandofGrnbenf  Everywhere  ebe 
was  the  thunder,  and  the  fire  running  along 
the  ground — a  very  grievous  storm— a 
storm  sudi  as  ihere  was  none  like  it  shoe' 
man  was  upon  the  earth,  yet  every  thing 
tranquil  hdre;  and  then  asain  thick  nighti 
darkness  that  might  be  rat,  and  yet  light 
in  aU  onr  dwellings.''  This  was  the  most 
striking  passage  mhis  speech — a  passage 
rendered  impresMve  to  Ids  hearers  not 
more  fay  the  sorij^ural  nmpBcity  and  de- 
vation  of  its  language,  than  by  th6  grand 
earnestness  of  the  q^uer  as  he  ntterod  it.; 
The  orator  wanned  with  his  theme;' 
with  t^  most  fiikinfhl  and  stinmig  irony  he 
attacked  bis  opponents ;  with  the  bravest 
and  most  honest  leal  he  ^rindioated  fats' 
friends.  For  a  time  the  exhaustion  of  dia-/ 
ease  was  oveitsome :  1&  e^e  sparUed,  ids 
Toioe  glowed ;  he  was  aoain  the  athlete  in' 
the  proud  ocmfidence  oFUsprimie.  Bat. 
the  excitement  could  not  sustain  liiin 
long:  his  Tcdo^  Med  l^ ;  and  when  W 
tdd bis hearen in feeUeaooents :  ^Innd 
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case  whatever  shall  I  again  bo  a  member 
of  any  ministry  ;  during  what  may  remain 
of  my  public  life,  I  shall  be  the  servant  of 
none  but  you,"  they  saw  that  he  spoke 
truly;  that  he  had  really  done  with  cabi- 
nets and  governments  here^  that  the  fee- 


ble thread  might  be  snapped  without 
warning  at  any  moment;  and  some  at 
least  among  them  felt  grateful  that  the 
atonement  which  thev  owed  to  the  greatr 
est  orator  and  histonan  of  his  generation 
had  not  been  delayed  till  it  was  too  late. 

Sbiblxt, 


PROFESSOR    BENJAMIN     SILLIMAN,    SEN. 


The  following  sketch,  to  accompany  the 
portrait  in  the  previous  number,  was  not 
received  in  time  for  insertion.  It  was 
prepare^  to  accompany  a  portrait  of  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  published  in  Vienna  in 
1857,  being  one  of  a  series  of  one  hun- 
dred portraits  of  men  of  science,  residing 
in  dinerent  countries  in  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States,  copies  of  which  have 
been  received  in  this  country. 

Benjamin*  Silijman,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine and  of  Laws,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
IMineralogy,  and  Geology  in  Yale  College, 
Founder  and  Editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  ArtSy  President 
of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Geologists  and  Naturalists, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Member  of  the  Geological  Socie- 
ties of  London  and  Paris,  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  l^erlin,  of  the 
Royal  Mineralogical  Society  of  Dresden, 
of  the  Natural  Ilistorv  Societies  of  Athens, 
Belfast,  Halle,  etc.,  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  etc. 

Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  was  bom 
August  eighth,  1779,  in  the  town  of  North- 
Stratford,  now  Trumbull,  Faiiiield  Coun- 
ty, Connecticut.  Ilis  father,  Gold  Selleck 
Silliman,  Esq.,  was  a  lawyer  of  distinc- 
tion, who  held  during  the  war  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  a  commission  as  Briga- 
dier-General in  the  militia  of  Connecticut, 
and  rendered  important  services  to  the 
colonial  army. 

In  1792  the  subject  of  this  sketch  en- 
tered as  a  student  Yale  College,  a  flou- 
rishing institution  in  his  native  state, 
which  then  as  now  attracted  a  large  num- 


ber of  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  pre- 
sent, a  period  of  more  than  sixty-five 
years,  Mr.  Silliman  has  been  almost  unin- 
terruptedly connected  with  the  same  seftt 
of  learning. 

lie  was  regularly  graduated  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1796,  and  Master  of  Arts  in 
1799,  and  at  the  latter  date  was  also  a^ 
pointed  a  tutor  in  Yale  College.  As  it 
was  then  his  intention  to  enter  for  life 
upon  the  practice  of  law,  he  pursued  a 
course  of  studies  which  resulted  in  hui 
admission  to  the  bar  of  New-Haven  in 
1802. 

Chemistry  as  a  science  was  then  almost 
unknown  in  America,  but  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  Lavoisier,  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
and  others,  had  attracted  attention  to  its 
importance,  and  Dr.  Dwight,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  became  interested 
in  its  adoption  as  a  regular  department  of 
instruction.  With  his  usual  sagadty,  he 
selected  Mr.  Silliman  as  the  proper  peiv 
son  to  become  a  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
and  the  latter  consented  to  abandon  his 
legal  studies  and  accept  the  new  poeition 
thus  offered  to  him,  provided  that  time 
and  opportunities  should  be  allowed  for 
the  requisite  preparation. 

He  accordmgl^  passed  a  part  of  the 
next  two  years  m  Philadelphia  cnsaged 
in  scientific  studies,  and  on  retnrmng  to 
New-Haven,  in  1804,  he  delivered  his  first 
course  of  lectures  to  the  students  of  Yale 
College.  In  1805  he  visited  Eorope, 
purchasing  books  and  apparatus  for  the 
institution  in  which  he  was  now  a  Profes- 
sor, and  attending  in  London  and  Sdin- 
burgh  the  lectures  of  varioas  eminent 
men.  He  returned  homo  after  an  ahaenca 
of  fifteen  months,  and  soon  pablished 
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account  of  his  journey  in  a  work  which 
was  received  by  the  public  with  remarka- 
ble favor. 

Not  long  afterward  he  made  a  geolo- 
gical survey  of  part  of  his  native  state, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
in  a  series  of  scientific  explorations  now 
widely  extended  through  America. 

In  December,  1807,  a  meteorite  of  un- 
common magnitude  and  splendor  passed 
over  New-England,  and,  bursting  with 
loud  explosion,  threw  down  large  frag- 
ments in  the  town  of  Weston,  Connecti- 
cut. Professor  Silliman,  aided  by  his 
friend  Professor  J.  L.  Kingsley,  imraedi- 
atelv  visited  the  scene  of  this  occurrence, 
and  after  a  thorough  investigation  pub- 
lished a  full  account  of  the  phenomenon, 
accompanied  by  a  description  and  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  fragments.  This  is  one 
of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  well-authenticated  cases  of  the 
fall  of  meteorites  in  America.  Soon  after 
this  he  first  efiected  the  fusion  of  lime  and 
magnesia  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe, 
and  in  1822  the  fusion  and  volatilization 
of  charcoal  by  galvanism. 

In  1818  Professor  Silliman  founded  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  ArtSy 
with  which  his  name  is  still  connected. 
This  Journal,  now  in  its  eighty-first  vol- 
ume, a  survivor  of  most  of  its  cotempora- 
rios,  has  been  recognized  at  home  and 
abroad  for  forty-two  years  as  the  chief 
repository  of  American  science.  Its  pub- 
lication has  called  for  incessant  labor,  as 
well  as  for  heavy  and  unrequited  outlays 
upon  the  part  of  the  editor ;  but  its  ac- 
knowledged services  in  the  advancement 
and  diff*usion  of  scientific  learning  entitle 
its  founder  to  the  honorable  remembrance 
of  every  scholar.  The  first  series  of  fifty 
volumes,  ending  in  1745,  with  which  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  is  particularly  identified, 
will  remain  a  permanent  monument  to  his 
scientific  enthusiasm  and  perseverance. 

Professor  Silliman  was  probably  the  first 
in  America  to  lecture  before  a  miscellane- 
ous audience  on  scientific  subjects.  While 
discharging  his  continuous  duties  as  a  col- 
lege instructor  and  as  editor  of  a  scientific 
journal,  he  was  frequently  invited  to  give 
public  lectures  on  chemistry  and  geology, 
and  much  of  the  interest  now  manifested 
by  Americans  in  the  pursuit  of  natural 
science,  and  many  liberal  benefactions 
made  for  its  advancement,  can  be  directly 
traced  to  his  influence.     In  Boston,  New- 


York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New- 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  other  large  cities, 
he  has  repeatedly  delivered  a  series  of 
scientific  discourses,  made  popular,  while 
his  more  scientific  lectures  at  New-Haven 
have  attracted  to  Yale  College  young  men 
from  every  part  of  the  tfnited  States, 
many  of  whom,  now  eminent  in  different 
departments  of  research,  attribute  to  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  their  earliest  love  of  na- 
tural science. 

In  1830  Professor  Silliman  published  a 
work  on  chemistry  in  two  volumes,  octavo, 
intended  as  a  manual  for  those  who  listen- 
ed to  his  lectures.  He  has  also  published 
with  notes  and  appendices,  several  editions 
of  Henry's  Chemistry  and  Bakewell's  Ge- 
ology. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  of  travels 
before  alluded  to,  he  published  in  1820  an 
account  of  a  journey  between  Hartford 
and  Quebec,  and  in  1853  an  account  of  a 
second  visit  to  Europe  made  by  the  author 
at  an  interval  of  almost  fifty  years  after 
his  residence  as  a  student  abroad. 

In  1853  Professor  Silliman  resigned  his 
office  as  a  professor  in  Yale  College  and 
was  elected  an  Emeritus  Professor,  but  at 
the  request  of  his  colleagues  he  continued 
to  lecture  on  geology  before  the  students 
until  June,  1855,  when  he  gave  his  closing 
academic  course.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  department  of  geology  by  Professor 
James  D.  Dana,  and  in  that  of  chemistry 
by  his  son,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr. 

Notwithstanding  the  advanced  years 
and  laborious  life  of  Professor  Silliman, 
his  vigor  of  mind  and  body  remain  unim- 
paired, and  since  his  retirement  from 
active  duties  in  College  he  has  continued 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
science  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also 
become  conspicuous  among  American 
citizens  for  many  years  in  the  public-spir- 
ited earnestness  with  which  he  has  aided 
in  the  promotion  of  objects  of  philan- 
thropy. 

Professor  Silliman  has  fitl^  been  callojl 
the  Father  of  American  Science,  and  al- 
though others  of  his  countrymen  preceded 
him  m  the  study  of  nature,  no  man  proba- 
bly has  done  so  much  as  he  to  awaken 
and  encourage  students  of  science,  to  col 
lect  and  diffuse  the  researches  of  Ameri- 
can naturalists,  and  to  arouse  in  all  classes 
of  the  community  a  respect  for  learning 
and  a  desire  for  its  advancement. 

The  annexed  catalogue  comprises  the 
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titles  of  most  of  Professor  SUliman^s  sepa- 
rate publications : 

Ainerican  Journal  of  Science.  First  Series.  Fifty 
volumes.  New -Haven,  1818-46.  8vo.  Second 
Series,  by  Silliman  and  Dana,  still  in  progress. 
Thirty-one  volumes  issued  down  to  1860.  New- 
Haven.     8vo. 

Journal  of  TraveU  in  England^  Holland^  and 
Scotland,  in  1805-6.  2  vols.  New -York,  1810. 
8vo.    (Two  subsequent  editions.) 


ITenrt^a  ElemtnU  of  ChemiHrjf.  Edited  with 
Notes.  Three  Editions,  the  last,  Boflton,  1814. 
8vo. 

BakevoeWt  Otology,  Edited  with  Notes  and  Ap- 
pendices. 1st  Edition.  New -Haven,  1829.  8vo. 
2d  Edition.  New-Haven,  1888.  8vo.  8d  Edition. 
New- Haven,  1889.     8vo. 

Elemente  of  Chemietry  in  the  order  of  Lteturu 
given  in  YaU  College,  2  vols.  New-Haven,  ISSOi 
8vo. 

Visit  to  Europe  tn  1861.  2  vols.  12nio.  New- 
Tork,  1853.    Six  editions. 
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In  connection  with  the  accurate  por- 
tnut  likeness  of  a  good  man  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  number  of  the  E^cleo- 
nc,  we  record  a  brief  biographical  sketch. 
We  desire  to  honor  his  memory  as  a  man, 
as  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  as 
an  active  Christian,  as  an  indefatigable 
laborer  in  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master 
in  every  good  word  and  work,  and  as  a 
friend  and  classmate  in  college. 

He  "  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer  and  Cornelia  Paterson. 
These  are  historical  names;  the  one  in 
New- York,  the  other  in  New- Jersey.  He 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Albany,  May  25th, 
1808.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1827.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his 
native  state  in  1830.  The  same  year, 
having  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New- 
Jersey.  He  was  ordained  to  the  sacred 
office  in  1835,  and  commenced  his  ministry 
in  preaching  to  the  colored  population  in 
Virginia.  Circumstances  beyond  his  own 
control  constrained  him  to  leave  that 
chosen  field  of  labor,  and  in  1837  he  was 
installed  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Burlington,  New-Jersey. 
In  1837  he  was  chosen  Corresponding 
»Seoretary  and  principal  executive  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  whicn  service  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  laborious  life.  This  is  a 
brief  record  of  the  more  important  dates 
tn  his  professional  history. 

Cortlandt  Van  Rensselaer  was  a  good 
.  ion  and  brother ;  a  good  husband  and 
£Uber;   a  good   citizeo,  neighbor,  and 


friend ;  a  ^od  minister  and  a  good 
Christian.  During  his  lingering  illneis, 
which  terminated  in  death  at  Burlington, 
July  27th,  the  General  Assembly  in  ses- 
sion at  Rochester,  "  embracing  more  than 
three  hundred  members,  gaUiered  from 
every  state  of  the  Union,  (excepting 
three,)  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Van 
Rensselaer,  then  upon  his  dying  bed,  ex- 
pressing their  son-ows  for  his  affliction, 
and  their  high  estimate  of  his  worth  and 
services.  That  letter  was  heard  in  the 
midst  of  tears  and  sighs.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  whole  assembly  rising  to  their  feet, 
when  the  oldest  minister  present  gave 
utterance  in  prayer  to  the  feelings  wnicb 
swelled  every  heart.  This  is  an  incident 
unprecedented  in  our  history.  No  other 
man  was  ever  so  honored.  It  was  a  tri- 
bute not  to  greatness,  but  to  goodness. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer  by 
the  General  Assembly : 

"To THE  Rev.  Cobtlandt  Van  Rensse- 
laer, D.D. 

^' Beloved  Brother  in  Christ  Jesus  :  The 
General  Assembly  has  learned  with  deep 
solicitude  of  the  afflictive  dispensation 
which  detains  vou  from  its  present  ses- 
sions. It  has  pleased  him  whose  *  way  is 
in  the  sea  and  his  path  in  the  great 
waters,*  to  visit  you  with  a  painful  illneas. 
We  can  not  permit  you  to  suppose  that 
the  Church  which  you  have  loved  and 
served  so  well,  is  unmindful  of  you  in 
this  season  of  trial.  And  we  should  do 
injustice  to  ourselves  not  to  assure  you  of 
our  united  and  cordial  sympathy. 
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"  We  are  all  well  aware  that  one  who 
feels  liimself  drawing  near  to  eternity, 
and  around  whose  couch  of  suffering  the 
lifrht  of  that  'better  country'  is  shed- 
ding its  heavenly  radiance,  can  stand  in 
no  need  of  earthly  consolations.  Nor 
would  we  offend  your  Chiistian  humility 
by  enlarging  upon  the  services  you  have 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  we 
may — nay,  we  must — magnify  the  grace  of 
God  in  you,  which  has  wrought  so  effect- 
ually to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel 
amouorst  us  through  your  instrumentality. 
We  can  not  accept  your  resignation  of 
the  important  office  you  have  just  relin- 
quished, without  bearing  our  formal  and 
grateful  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which 
its  duties  have  beeh  performed.  With 
devout  thankfulness  to  God,  and  under 
him,  beloved  brother,  to  you,  we  record 
our  sense  of  the  eminent  wisdom,  fidelity, 
and  efficiency,  and  the  noble,  disinterest- 
ed liberality  with  which  you  have  for 
fourteen  years  conducted  the  affairs  of 
our  '  Board  of  Education.'  Under 
your  administration  it  has  risen  from  a 
condition  of  comparative  feebleness,  to 
strength  and  power.  Its  plans  have  been 
matured  and  systematized.  Its  sphere  has 
been  greatly  enlarged.  It  has  assumed 
new  and  most  beneficent  functions. 
Your  luminous  pen  has  vindicated  the 
principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  true 
Christian  education.  And  by  your  nu- 
merous publications,  your  sermons  and 
addresses,  your  extended  correspondence 
and  your  self-denying  activity  in  visiting 
every  part  of  the  Church,  you  have,  by 
God's  blessing,  accomplished  a  great 
work  in  elevating  this  sacred  cause  to  its 
just  position,  and  gathering  around  it  the 
sympathies  of  our  whole  communion. 
Nor  miiy  we  forbear  to  add,  that  in  pros- 
ecuting these  manifold  official  labors,  you 
have  greatly  endeared  yourself  personally 
to  the  ministry  and  membersliip  of  the 
Church. 

"  llejoicing  as  we  do  in  the  auspicious  re- 


sults of  these  unwearied  exertions,  we 
mourn  this  day  the  sacrifice  they  have 
cost  us.  While  the  Church  is  reaping  the 
harvesf— a  harvest  which  we  fully  believe 
she  will  go  on  gathering  until  the  Master 
comes  to  present  her  unto  himself,  a  glo- 
rious Church — the  workman  who  has 
done  so  much  to  prepare  the  ground  and 
sow  the  seed,  falls  exhausted  in  the  fur- 
rows. There,  dear  brother,  we  doubt 
not  you  would  choose  to  fall — upon  that 
field  to  the  culture  of  which  you  had  dedi- 
cated your  life. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Church  we  represent, 
we  once  more  thank  you  sincerely  and 
gratefully,  for  all  your  laboi-s  and  sacri- 
hces.  We  lift  up  our  hearts  in  humble 
and  fervent  supplication  to  our  common 
God  and  Father,  that  his  presence  may 
be  with  you  in  this  hour  of  trial.  Wc 
hear  with  joy,  that  he  does  not  forget 
you;  that  he  is  giving  you  strength  ac- 
cording to  your  ,day ;  and  that  your  peace 
flows  like  a  river.  We  plead  with  him 
that  if  it  be  possible,  this  blow  may  still 
be  averted,  and  your  health  be  restored. 
But  we  desire  to  commit  you  into  his 
hands.  That  Saviour  in  whom  you  trust 
will  not  forsake  you.  The  Divine  Com- 
forter will  comfort  you  and  yours.  Your 
covenant  God  will  be  the  God  of  your 
children. 

"  To  him,  the  Triune  Jehovah,  we  affec- 
tionately commend  you — spraying  that  his 
rod  and  his  staff  may  comfort  you,  and 
that  whenever  the  summons  shall  come, 
an  entrance  may  be  ministered  unto  you 
abundantly,  into  the  everlasting  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  session  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1860. 

"  John  W.  Yeomans,  Moderator. 
"  Willis  Lord,  Stated  Clerk. 
"  Alex.  T.  McGill,  Permanent  Clerk. 
"  A.  G.  Vkrmilye,  Temporary  Clerk. 

"  [Signed  also  by  thQ  whole  Assembly.]  '» 


